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COMMITTEB  ON  TnDIAN  ArFAIBS, 

United  States  Senate, 

April  1, 1908. 

The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Clapp  (chairman),  Gamble,  Sutherland,  Bran- 
degee,  Curtis,  Brown,  Dixon,  Stone,  and  Paynter. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  has  met  to  consider  the  bills  S. 
2087,  to  incorporate  a  company  for  breeding  horses  on  the  Crow 
Indian  Reservation,  Mont.,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  S.  2963,  for 
the  survey  and  allotment  of  land  now  embraced  within  the  limits  of 
the  Crow  Indian  Reservation,  in  the  State  of  Montana,  and  the  sale 
and  disposal  of  all  surplus  lands  after  allotment. 

Commissioner  Leupp  is  present  and  desires  to  make  a  statement. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  FRANCIS  E.  LEXTPP,  COMMISSIONEE  OF 

INDIAN  AFFAISS. 

Mr.  Leupp.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  simply  desire  to  put  the  attitude  of 
the  Indian  Office  toward  this  Crow  investigation  right  in  the  mind 
of  the  committee.  The  investigation  was  not  made  by  the  Indian 
Office,  and  if  the  inquiry  of  the  committee  is  to  go  into  that  matter, 
I  desire  it  understood  just  where  the  inauiry  was  made. 

On  the  2d  of  April,  I  think  it  was,  of  last  year  Mrs.  Gray  visited 
my  office  with  a  letter  of  introduction  from  Secretary  Loeb,  and  laid 
before  me  certain  matters  connected  with  the  administration  of  the 
Crow  Reservation.  Ui)on  making  some  inquiries  of  her  as  to  the 
source  of  her  information,  etc.,  the  point  was  brought  out  by  her 
that  I  was  personally  involved  in  the  charges  which  she  proposed  to 
produce.  I  then  told  her  that  that,  of  course,  ended  my  havm^  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  investigation,  as  I  would  not  appoint  my  judge, 
nor  would  I  have  anything  to  do  with  his  appointment;  nor  would 
I,  if  possible,  even  know  the  man  who  was  going  to  make  the 
investigation. 

Senator  Stone.  Is  this  the  lady  to  whom  you  refer  [indicating]  ? 

Commissioner  Leupp.  Yes,  sir.    You  remember  that,  Mrs.  Gray? 

Afo.  Gray.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  Leupp.  I  told  her  I  would  be  glad  to  take  anything 
she  had  and  present  it  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  simply  mak- 
ing the  request  that  if  possible  he  would  appoint  some^one  to  make 
this  investigation  with  whom  I  was  not  even  personally  acquainted, 
so  that  whoever  made  it  could  go  to  the  very  bottom  of  everything 
that  I  was  connected  with,  or  was  supposed  to  be  connected  with.. 

In  pursuance  of  this  arrangement  I  did  ask  the  Secretair  to  make 
the  investigation,  and  he  appointed  for  that  purpose  Mr.  Dalby, 
whom,  to  my  recollection,  I  had  never  seen.  The  first  time  I  met 
Mr.  Dilby  he  came  over  to  my  office  in  order  to  interrogate  me  when 
he  was  starting  on  this  investigation.    I  gave  him  suca  mioTxu^\]\Qtv 
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as  he  asked  for,  and  when  Mrs.  Gray  told  me  that  some  of  the  matters 
which  she  had  in  memorandum  form  needed  comparison  with  records 
which  the  office  presmnptively  had,  I  called  the  chief  clerk  and  told 
him  to  put  a  clerk  at  Mrs.  Gray's  disposal  to  die  out  any  of  those 
records  that  she  wished,  to  keep  nothing  concealed,  but  to  throw  the 
whole  office  open  to  her  if  it  was  necessary,  and  when  she  had  got  her 
material  together  to  put  a  stenographer  at  her  disposal  so  that  the 
charges  could  be  properly  formulated.  Then  I  went  oflf  to  New  York 
to  let  some  contracts.  I  knew  nothing  more  about  the  matter  until 
the  fall,  when  an  appeal  was  made  to  me  by  Mr.  Brosius,  the  agent 
of  the  Indian  Rights  Association,  to  procure  a  reinvestigation  or 
order  one,  he  being  under  the  impression  that  Mr.  Dalby  was  one  of 
my  subordinates  and  that  I  had  ordered  the  investigation. 

Senator  Dixon.  What  crime  had  you  been  accused  of  at  that  time? 

Commissioner  Leupp.  I  do  not  know ;  I  am  waiting  to  find  out 

Mrs.  Gray.  Mr.  Leupp,  don't  you  think  I  went  to  the  President 
first? 

The  Chairman.  Excuse  me,  Mrs.  Gray,  but  if  you  want  to  ask  any 
questions  you  must  ask  them  through  the  committee;  otherwise,  we 
would^  degenerate  into  a  town  meeting. 

Mrs!  Gray.  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  I  think  I  told  Mr.  Leupp  very 
plainly  just  exactly  what  I  told  the  President  afterwards  at  this  time. 

Commissioner  Jjeufp.  May  I  ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  it  was  that 
Mrs.  Gray  told  me? 

Mrs.  Gray.  It  was  that  you  came  to  the  reservation  with  the  gen- 
eral superintendent  of  the  Burlington  Railroad,  Mr.  Gillette,  and  was 
in  his  special  car.  The  car  was  switched  oflf  with  the  general  super- 
intendent and  the  chef.  Mr.  Holdredge  came  afterwards,  and  the  car 
was  taken  oflf,  a  part  of  a  special  train  carrying  a  number  of  capital- 
ists down  to  Ranchester,  and  there  the  matter  or  the  sugar-beet  propo- 
sition on  the  Crow  Reservation  was  developed.  That  was  what  I 
told  you  when  I  was  here,  and  that  was  what  I  told  the  President.  I 
told  the  President  that  there  ought  to  be  an  investigation  of  the  doings 
of  the  Burlington  Railroad  people  on  the  Crow  Reservation,  and  it 
was  at  that  time  that  he  sent  for  Secretary  Garfield  to  come  to  the 
White  House  and  take  the  statement  which  you  had  refused  to  take 
at  your  office.    I  think  I  am  correct  about  that. 

Commissioner  Leupp.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  dislike  very  much  to 
diflfer  with  Mrs.  Grey.  My  recollection  is  that  when  she  said  that  I 
was  in  this  matter,  1  asked  her  in  what  respect,  and  she  said  I  was 
connected  with  some  kind  of  a  town-site  scheme.  That  was  the  most 
1  knew  of  it. 

Mrs.  Gray.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  you  mind  asking  Commissioner 
Leupp  if  he  remembers  that  when  I  spoke  to  him  about  this  matter 
his  reply  was, "  I  paid  my  fare.  You  can  ask  Mr.  Curtis  if  I  did  not." 
Do  you  not  Remember  saying  that  ?  Do  you  not  remember  our  dis- 
cussing this  matter  in  your  office  ? 

Commissioner  Leupp.  I  have  forgotten  it,  but  I  am  perfectly  will- 
ing to  stand  by  what  I  say  now. 

Mrs.  Gray.  Do  you  not  remember  our  discussing  this  matter? 

Commissioner  Leupp.  No  ;  have  forgotten  the  circumstances  except 
that  you  said  I  was  connected  with  some  kind  of  a  town-site  company, 
and  1  said  I  was  not  aware  that  any  such  company  had  been  or- 
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^ranized,  and  I  remember  your  mentioning  the  Burlington  Railroad 
in  connection  with  the  town-site  company. 

Mrs.  Gray.  Did  we  not  discuss  the  beet-sugar  proposition  at  that 
time! 

Commissioner  Leupp.  The  discussion  was  in  a  later  conversation, 
which  I  was  going  to  refer  to. 

Mrs.  Gray.  We  only  had  the  one  conversation,  if  you  remember 

The  Chairman.  Mrs.  Gray,  you  will  have  your  opportunity  to  reply 
to  Commissioner  Leupp,  ana  you  should  not  interrupt  except  for  the 
puroose  of  pointing  out  some  evident  mistake  as  we  go  along. 

Cfommissioner  Leupp.  What  I  wanted  to  say  in  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion of  Senator  Dixon  with  regard  to  the  charges  against  myself,  is 
that  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  read  the  charges  made  nor  have  I  read 
anything,  except  certain  portions  of  Mr.  Dalby's  report,  which  Sec- 
retary Garfield  particularly  requested  me  to  read,  and  at  the  time  the 
Indian  Eights  Association  interested  itself  in  getting  another  investi- 
gation. Secretary  Garfield  said,  "  as  I  understand  it,  they  object  to 
such  and  such  features  of  the  report,"  and  I  looked  that  over. 

Now,  all  I  desire  to  say  here  is  that  if  the  scope  of  the  committee's 
inquiry  is  to  be  limited  to  the  question  of  how  the  investigation  was 
made,  I  must  ask  it  simply  to  call  on  Secretary  Garfield  and  Mr. 
Dalby.  Secretary  Garfield  informed  me  that  he  had  sent  for  Mr. 
Dalby  by  wire  to  the  Pacific  coast,  and  that  he  will  be  here  in  time  to 
meet  the  committee  and  answer  any  questions  that  may  be  pro- 
pounded to  him. 

Senator  Stone.  What  does  he  do;  what  is  Mr.  Dalby's  position? 

Commissioner  Leupp.  He  has  been  an  Indian  inspector  on  the 
Secretary's  staff,  and  has  been  nominated  regularly  for  that  position, 
but  his  nomination  has  not  yet  been  confirmed,  I  believe. 

Senator  Stone.  He  was  not  an  inspector  then  at  the  time  he  was 
appoint^d  to  this  particular  duty  ? 

Commissioner  Leupp.  Yes,  sir;  he  had  been  appointed.  It  was  a 
recess  appointment.  The  President  had  appointed  him  at  Secretary 
Garfielcl's  instance. 

Senator  Stone.  What  State  was  he  from? 

Commissioner  Leupp.  I  do  not  know,  but  my  impression  is  that  he 
is  a  Virginian.    I  am  not  sure  as  to  that.    I  know  him  very  slightly. 

Senator  Dixon.  Were  there  any  specific  charges  filed  at  that  time, 
Mr.  Commissioner? 

Commissioner  Leupp.  Now,  as  to  that  I  can  only  answer  that  I  did 
not  read  the  charges  myself.  One  gentleman  in  the  office  who  did 
read  them  told  me  that  tne  charges  were  more  in  the  nature  of  a  maga- 
zine article  or  a  newspaper  article  than  they  were  in  the  usual  form 
of  charges,  and  that  I  attributed  to  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Gray  had  been 
in  the  newspaper  profession  and  would  naturally  write  more  in  that 
style. 

Senator  Dixon.  What  was  the  result  of  Inspector  Dalby's  investi- 
gation ? 

Commissioner  Leupp.  My  understanding  of  it  is,  from  those  por- 
tions of  the  report  which  1  read — or  rather  it  would  lead  me  to  the 
judgment — ^that  it  was  a  general  exoneration  of  the  management  of 
the  Crow  Reservation,  with  two  or  three  criticisms  of  the  methods 
used  there,  and  I  believe  accompanied  by  the  statement  that  he  had 
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riven  the  agent  some  advice,  which  the  agent  had  agreed  to  follow. 
That  is  the  most  I  remember  of  it. 

Senator  Dixon.  None  of  those  charges  were  substantiated  by  his 
report? 

Commissioner  Leupp.  I  imderstand  not,  but  the  report  is  at  the 
service  of  the  committee  at  any  time.  The  Secretary  would  be  very 
glad  to  send  it  hei'e  I  am  sure. 

That  is  all  I  desire  to  say  unless  some  Senator  desires  to  ask  a 
question. 

Senator  Curtis.  Who  is  this  Mr.  Curtis  who  is  referred  to  in  your 
statement  ? 

Commissioner  Leupp.  Mrs.  Gray  will  recall  the  conversation.  It 
must  have  been  Mr.  Curtis,  the  photographer,  who  came  with  me  on 
the  train. 

Mrs.  Gray.  I  did  not  know  who  it  was.  I  simply  recall  the  state- 
ment. 

Commissioner  Leupp.  You  are  perfectly  right  Mrs.  Gray,  because 
I  do  not  know  any  other  way  in  which  you  would  have  discovered 
Mr.  Curtis's  identity. 

Mrs.  Gray.  I  do  not  know  now. 

Commissioner  Leupp.  It  was  Mr.  E.  S.  Curtis,  the  photographer, 
who  I  met  on  the  train,  and  we  tossed  up  a  cent  to  see  who  woUld 
have  the  upper  berth  and  it  fell  to  me. 

STATEMENT  OF  UBS.  HELEN  PIEECE  OBEY. 

Mrs.  Helen  Pierce  Grey,  having  been  first  duly  sworn  by  the  chair- 
man, testified  as  follows: 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  place  of  residence  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  do  not  know  where  it  is,  since  I  came  in  contact  with 
this  Indian  matter.    Washington,  I  giiess,  as  well  as  any  other  place. 

The  Chairman.  And  your  occupation? 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  am  a  writer. 

The  Chairman.  Now  you  may  proceed  and  make  your  statement. 

Senator  Stone.  Before  she  begins,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  suggest 
that  if  there  is  a  written  complaint  filed  with  the  committee  as  a 
basis  of  this  proceeding,  that  it  ought  to  be  read. 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  wish  very  much  you  would  get  that.  If  you  will  get 
that  I  will  get  Mr.  Dalby's  report,  and  I  wilfshow  you  that  for  a  year 
there  has  been  no  investigation  made  of  the  Crow  Reservation.  The 
only  thing  that  the  Department  has  done  has  been  to  prevent  any  in^ 
vestigation.  The  first  thing  that  was  done — may  I  ask  that  that 
gentleman  move  (indicating  Mr.  Reynolds) 

Senator  Dixon.  For  what  purpose  do  you  desire  him  to  move? 

Mrs.  Gray.  It  makes  me  very  uncomfortable  to  have  anybody  sit 
and  stare  that  way  at  me. 

Senator  Dixon.  I  will  say  to  the  committee  that  Major  Reynolds 
is  the  agent. 

Mrs.  Gray.  It  is  not  very  comfortable  to  have  anybody  sit  and  look 
at  you  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  State  to  the  committee  just  when  jrou  came  in 
contact  with  this  matter,  how  you  came  in  contact  with  it,  and  what 
has  occurred. 
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Mrs.  Gray.  I  first  came  in  contact  with  it  by  going  to  the  Crow 
Reservation.  I  went  out  West  We  had  a  syndicate  of  newspapers 
and  I  was  a  partner  in  the  matter.  It  was  the  Byles  correspondence 
bureau  connected  with  the  Omaha  Bee,  in  Omaha.  We  had  a  very 
good  business,  and  it  was  my  part  to  be  out  there.  I  went  to  Cody 
first.  I  was  working  with  the  Burlington  Railroad  in  connection 
with  irrigation  projects,  and  was  writing  that  up  for  the  syndicate, 
and  in  the  course  of  my  work  I  stopped  oflf  at  Sheridan,  near  where 
there  was  to  be  a  fair  among  the  Crow  Indians,  and  I  thought  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  to  stop  there  and  see  what  the  fair  womd  be. 
I  stayed  there  four  or  five  days  and  then  went  on,  but  while  I  was 
there  I  saw  a  great  deal  of  material  that  I  could  use  in  magazine 
writing  and  newspaper  work,  so  I  came  back  there;  I  had  permission 
to  be  mere.  Mr.  Reynolds,  you  gave  me.  permission  to  come  bads, 
and  I  was  there  four  or  five  months. 

I  was  at  the  school  for  about  three  months  on  the  Crow  Reservation, 
working  all  the  time,  and  as  I  was  there  I  came  in  contact  with  a 

food  many  of  the  Indians,  and  saw  a  good  deal,  naturally.  The  In- 
ians  kept  coming  to  me  and  telling  me  different  things  all  the  time, 
and  I  talked  to  Mr.  Reynolds  about  quite  a  few  of  them,  and  talked 
to  the  superintendent.     Then  afterwards  I  had  an  opportunity  of 

foing  ba^  onto  the  reservation,  way  back  to  Lodge  Grass,  at  the 
'ortymile  ranch.  While  I  was  there  the  Indians  began  coming  to 
me  and  telling  me  about  some  agricultural  leases  that  were  to  be 
signed ;  that  the  agent  was  trying  to  get  them  to  sign  on  the  reserva- 
tion, and  I  told  them  to  go  and  ask  the  agent  They  said  there  was 
no  use  asking  him,  that  they  could  not  get  anything  from  him.  They 
said  that  he  said  if  they  would  sign  those  leases  thev  could  collect  the 
money  themselves ;  that  the  monev  would  not  be  collected  through  the 
Department  in  the  way  it  usually  is,  and  they  asked  me  if  I  knew 
anything  about  this  matter.  I  told  them  that  1  did  not  But  it  hap- 
pened that  I  had  among  the  papers  and  books  that  I  was  working 
with  a  report  that  was  made  by  the  Indian  Commissioner  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior — the  regular  published  report — in  which  he 
went  very  much  into  this  sugar-beet  business.  I  read  that  to  the 
Indians.  Now,  the  idea  was  to  take  all  of  the  Indians'  lands  except- 
ing 20  acres,  which  belonged  to  the  head  of  the  family,  take  all 
the  childrens  land  and  all  the  wife's  lands  and  lease  that  to  what 
Mr.  Leupp  called  men  of  large  means,  which,  in  other  words,  was  the 
Lincoln  Townsite  Company. 

Senator  Dixon.  Is  the  Lincoln  Townsite  Company  running  a 
sugar  factory? 

Mrs.  Gray.  You  know.  Senator  Dixon,  what  the  Lincoln  Townsite 
Company  is? 

Senator  Dixon.  I  never  heard  of  it  until  yesterday. 

Mrs.  Gray.  You  are  Senator  Dixon? 

Senator  Dixon.  Yes. 

Mrs.  Gray.  And  you  never  heard  of  the  Lincoln  Townsite  Com- 
pany? 

Senator  Dixon.  I  never  heard  of  it  until  yesterday. 

The  Chairman.  Now  you  can  state  whether  they  run  a  sugar  beet 
factory? 

Mrs.  Gray.  No,  they  do  not,  because  I  killed  it. 

Senator  Dixon.  Were  they  trying  to  start  a  sugar  b^t  i^e^icsrjX 
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Mrs.  Gray.  Yes. 

Senator  Dixon.  Where! 

Mrs.  Gray.  At  Rauchester. 

Senator  Dixon.  Where  is  that? 

Mrs.  Gray.  It  is  just  off  the  reservation. 

Senator  Dixon.  In  Montana? 

Mrs.  Gray.  Yes;  in  Montana.  Ranchester,  I  think,  is  in  Wyo- 
ming; it  is  just  over  the  line,  on  the  other  side  of  Parkman.  In  fact, 
I  am  sure  it  is  in  Wyoming,  probably  4  or  6  miles  over  the  line.  As 
to  what  the  Lincoln  Townsite  Company  is,  you  know  that  there  are 
a  number  of  properties  that  are  owned  by  New  York  people — ^the 
Standard  Oil  Company  and  the  Amalgamated  Copper  Company — 
and  the  Lincoln  Townsite  Company  is  another  one  of  the  same.  It 
is  very  well  known  through  the  West.  At  any  place  in  the  West  that 
you  may  go,  wherever  the  Burlington  road  goes,  is  the  Lincoln  Town- 
site  Company. 

Senator  Dixon.  The  Lincoln  Townsite  Company  have  acquired 
what? 

Mrs.  Gray.  They  have  13  town  sites  on  the  Huntley  trip,  which  is 
the  Lincoln  Townsite  Company. 

Senator  Dixon.  How  did  they  get  title  to  that? 

Mrs.  Gray.  There  is  a  map  here  on  which  is  marked  the  different 
town  sites,  furnished  by  Mr.  Savage.  I  asked  him  how  it  was  ac- 
quired. He  said  it  was  acquired.  I  told  the  President  about  it, 
and  I  said  that  I  thought  the  Lincoln  Townsite  Company  was  getting 
entirely  too  much  land  in  there,  and  not  honestly. 

Senator  Dixon.  The  Lincoln  Townsite  Company  owns  those  18 
town  sites,  do  they? 

Mrs.  Gray.  Yes,  sir;  and  they  own  Codj — the  town  site  of  Cody 
and  Basin.    I  suppose  there  are  100  town  sites  that  they  own. 

Senator  Dixon.  One  hundred  in  Montana,  you  think,  that  they 
own? 

Mrs.  Gray.  Montana  and  Wyoming;  yes. 

Senator  Dixon.  How  many  in  Montana? 

Mrs.  Gray.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Dixon.  How  many  approximately,  would  you  say? 

Mrs.  Gray.  I  do  not  know;  I  have  no  idea. 

Senator  Dixon.  Do  you  know  that  they  own  13  under  the  Huntley 
Ditch? 

Mrs.  Gray.  I  know  they  own  13  under  that,  because  I  have  the 
map. 

Senator  Dixon.  If  the  title  in  the  Huntley  project  lands  is  still  in 
the  Government,  how  is  it  that  the  Lincoln  Townsite  Company  owns 
them? 

Mrs.  Gray.  I  asked  the  President  that  same  thing,  and  he  said  he 
had  never  heard  of  the  Lincoln  Townsite  Company.  I  said  you 
will  find  the  town  site  where  Huntley  is,  where  they  are  to  open  the 

Sroject,  is  in  the  name  of  the  Lincoln  Townsite  Company.  Three 
ays  before  they  opened^  the  Billings  Gazette  containea  a  little 
article,  about  four  sticks,  in  which  it  said  that  the  Lincoln  Townsite 
Company  had  deeded  to  the  United  States  Government  the  town  site 
of  Huntley.  There  was  a  heavy  iron  fence  around  it  that  was  taken 
down  three  days  before  the  opening.  Do  you  remember  that  iron 
fence? 
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Senator  Dixon.  No. 

Mrs.  Gray.  You  never  were  in  Huntley,  then? 

Senator  Dixon.  I  have  passed  through  there.  But  as  a  matter  of 
fact  I  can  not  understand  when  the  title  of  the  town  site  under  the 
irrigation  ditches  are  yet  in  the  Government,  how  the  Lincoln  Town- 
site  Company  owns  it. 

Mrs.  Gray.  I  have  the  map  that  will  show  it. 

Senator  Dixon.  But  the  town  sites  have  been  laid  off  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  Lincoln  Townsite  Companjr  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Huntley  town  sites,  if  I  understand  anything  about  the  law. 

Mrs.  Gray.  I  do  not  know  what  the  law  is. 

Senator  Dixon.  But  you  do  know  that  the  Lincoln  Townsite  Com- 
pany owns  the  thirteen  town  sites  under  the  Huntley  ditch  ? 

Mrs.  Gray.  Yes,  sir;  because  I  have  the  engineer's  map  where  he 
marked  it,  and  when  I  made  these  charges,  and  before  the  grand  jury, 
Mr.  Morrell,  the  president' of  the  Lincoln  Townsite  Company,  was 
one  of  the  chief  witnesses  against  me. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Do  you  mean  that  Mr.  Savage  has  marked 
these  town  sites  as  belonging  to  the  Lincoln  Townsite  Company? 

Mrs.  Gray.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Within  the  limits  of  the  irrigation  project? 

Mrs.  Gray.  Within  the  limits  of  the  irrigation  project. 

Senator  Sutherland.  I  do  not  see  how  they  could  get  title  to  it  in 
any  way. 

Senator  Dixon.  I  have  been  very  familiar  with  the  Huntley  Ditch 
matter,  and,  in  fact,  was  instrumental  in  getting  the  appropriation 
put  in  the  bill,  but  it  has  not  as  yet  passed. 

Senator  Stone.  Who  is  Mr.  Savage? 

Mrs.  Gray.  He  is  the  chief  engineer. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Of  the  Keclamation  Service? 

Senator  Dixon.  Of  the  Northwest  Company. 

Senator  Curtis.  These  town  sites,  as  I  understand  it,  are  located  on 
the  irrigation  land  and  not  on  the  Indian  reservation? 

Mrs.  Gray.  I  think  there  are  two  more  in  the  Lidian  reservation 
now. 

Senator  Dixon.  Let  me  explain  the  Huntley  project  to  the  com- 
mittee. It  is  part  of  the  Crow  Reservation.  Four  years  ago  we  passed 
an  act  opening  it  to  settlement,  and  under  it  was  an  irrigation  scheme 
of  about  30,000  acres,  which  was  completed  last  year,  but  there  has 
only  been  a  part  of  it  entered  as  yet,  and  the  town  sites,  or  the  irriga- 
tion town  sites  under  the  ditch,  which  have  not  yet  been  sold.  iTie 
title  is  in  the  Government. 

Mrs.  Gray.  Now  we  will  take  Huntley,  for  instance.  I  think  the 
records  will  show  that  the  Huntley  town  site  belonged  to  two  Indians 
by  the  name  of  Tom  La  Forge  and  Jim  Laforge.  They  knew  the 
town  site  was  going  to  be  put  there,  at  least  they  knew  the  land  was 

foing  to  be  opened,  and  they  supposed  the  town  would  be  put  there, 
do  not  know  whether  it  had  been  laid  out  or  not,  but  they  did  not 
want  to  sell  their  land  and  were  determined  that  they  would  not  sell 
their  land.    Mr.  Reynolds,  who  has  a  great  deal  oi  interest  in  the 

Ldncoln  Townsite  Company  evidently 

Senator  Dixon.  Are  these  rumors  or  facts  that  you  are  charging? 
Mrs.  Gray.  ThesQ  are  facts. 
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Senator  Dixon.  That  Major  Reynolds  has  a  great  deal  of  interest 
in  that  company? 

Mrs.  Gray.  I  am  simply  saying  that  from  some  other  things  that  I 
will  bring  out  before  I  get  through,  that  he  must  have  a  pretty  dose 
interest  in  the  Lincoln  Townsite  Company.  You  never  neard  any- 
thing of  the  Lincoln  Townsite  Company  ? 

Senator  Dixon.  No,  never  until  this  proceeding. 

Mrs.  Gray.  So  I  will  be  very  explicit  about  it.  I  shall  not  say  a 
single  thing  here  that  if  you  Senators  want  to  get  witnesses  you  can 
get  good,  reliable  witnesses  to  prove. 

Senator  Dixon.  I  am  interested  in  this  matter  because  it  is  in  my 
State. 

Mrs.  Gray.  If  you  read  the  Billings  Inquirer  you  would  know  that 
it  published  articles  on  this  subject  three  months  and  the  people 
whom  these  articles  are  against  bought  the  paper  over,  which  is  as 
good  an  indication  as  you  would  want  that  the  things  are  true,  be- 
cause the  paper  has  stated  many  different  things  that  I  said  in  that 
paper  that  are  not  true,  and  instead  of  buying  it  over  they  could  have 
sued  them  for  libel  and  got  big  damages. 

Senator  Stone.  Mrs.  Gray,  you  are  making  a  jjretty  serious  charge 
against  a  public  officer  in  what  you  have  said  with  regard  to  Major 
Reynolds.    Do  I  understand  that  he  is  the  Indian  agent  there? 

Mrs.  Gray.  Yes,  sir ;  he  is  the  Indian  agent  there. 

Senator  Stone.  Do  you  speak  from  personal  knowledge  when  you 
say  it  is  a  fact,  or  from  rumor? 

Mrs.  Gray.  It  is  not  from  rumor  at  all.  I  have  talked  to  the 
different  Indians. 

Senator  Stone.  Upon  what  do  you  base  your  statement  as  to  the 
facts. 

Mrs.  Gray.  I  will  make  the  statement  and  just  base  it  right  here 
now.  There  were  two  Indians.  One  of  them  did  not  want  to  sell. 
He  said,  "  I  can  not  get  anything  to  do  on  the  reservation  unless  I 
sell  this  land."  He  said,  "  They  want  it  and  I  have  got  to  sell  it," 
and  he  finally  did  sell  it  I  thmk  the  records  will  show  that  it  was 
sold  to  the  Lincoln  Townsite  Company,  through  their  agent,  and  that 
it  is  now  the  town  site  of  Huntlev.  Three  days  before  the  project 
was  opened  it  was  turned  over  to  the  United  States  Government,  and 
the  title  must  have  been  in  them. 

Senator  Sutherland.  What  was  turned  over  to  the  United  States 
Government? 

Mrs.  Gray.  The  town  site  was  deeded  to  the  United  States  Grov- 
ernment. 

Senator  Dixon.  Bj  the  Lincoln  Townsite  Company? 

Mrs.  Gray.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  Then  they  did  not  own  Huntley  f 

Mrs.  Gray.  They  do  not  own  Huntley  now,  but  they  did  up  to  that 
time. 

Senator  Paynter.  What  was  the  purpose  of  deeding  it  to  the 
United  States  Government? 

Mrs.  Gray.  I  told  President  Booseveh  about  it,  and  I  supposed 
when  he  ordered  the  other  investigation  he  ordered  that  turned  hack, 
but  I  do  not  know.    I  do  not  know  what  has  been  going  on. 

Senator  Paynter.  Was  it  deeded  after  this  investigation  began? 
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Mrs.  Gray.  I  tried  to  correct  Mr.  Leupp  in  his  statement  here.  Of 
course  we  all  know  that  when  two  people  are  telling  the  same  thing 
they  never  tell  it  exactly  the  same;  there  are  always  discrepancies. 
He  remembers  it  one  wav  and  I  remember  it  the  other.  His  word  is 
just  as  good  as  mine  in  the  matter,  but  I  went  to  the  President  in  the 
first  instance  and  said  I  did  not  want  to  go  with  Mr.  Leupp  on 
account  of  the  things  I  had  seen  out  there;  that  I  thought  some  one 
else  should  investigate. 

The  Chairman.  Mrs.  Gray,  I  would  suggest  that  if  you  want  to 
make  a  concrete  statement  that  the  committee,  as  well  as  other  Sena- 
tors or  anybody  else,  can  read,  you  will  have  to  put  it  in  some  kind  of 
continuous,  concrete  form.  Now,  I  would  suggest  that  you  proceed 
with  your  statement  in  an  orderly  way.  I  think  you  have  got  to  the 
reservation. 

Mrs.  Gray.  I  was  at  the  point  where  we  were  talking  about  this 
beet-sugar  business.  I  think  Mr.  Leupp's  own  report  will  show  what 
the  beet-sugar  business  is.  I  said  to  the  Indians,  "  If  you  sign  any 
of  these  leases  you  will  be  beggars  and  paupers;  inside  of  twenty 
years  from  now  there  will  be  nouiing  left  of  the  Crow  Indians/'  as  it 
is  natural  to  see  that  if  these  ^^  men  of  large  means,"  as  Mr.  Leupp 
calls  i^em  in  his  report,  come  in  (they  are  not  to  allow  small  leasers, 
for  they  were  not  the  right  kind  of  men  to  come  in).  Mr.  Leupp 
says  this  in  his  report.  The  Townsite  Company  were  to  have  the 
lease  extended  from  fifteen  to  twenty  or  twenty-five  years,  and  they 
were  to  take  the  Indians'  land,  and  the  Indian  was  to  farm  sugar 
beets  whether  he  wanted  to  or  not.  When  I  talked  to  the  President 
about  it  I  said :  "  You  know  no  Indian  will  ever  be  an  intensive 
farmer,  and  sugar  beets  are  the  most  intensive  farming  that  there  is." 
The  farmers  in  western  Nebraska  make  a  failure  of  it  because  they 
do  not  cultivate  them  enough,  and  no  Indian  will  do  it.  Mr.  Leupp 
says  in  his  report  that  "  the  Indians  take  to  sugar-beet  raising  as  a 
German  takes  to  science  or  an  Italian  to  art,"  and  I  pointed  out  to 
the  President,  and  the  President  agreed  with  me  in  what  I  said  and 
ordered  this  investigation  made,  and  said  that  no  man  who  had 
not  been  out  West  and  who  did  not  know  the  Indian  Reservation 
could  make  the  investigation.  He  said  he  would  get  a  Western 
man.  Well,  he  did  not.  He  got  Mr.  Dalby.  Mr.  Dalby  at  this  time 
was  not  connected  with  the  Government,  but  was  appointed  imme- 
diately afterwards  as  inspector.  He  had  been  a  stenographer  and 
had  been  Mr.  Garfield's  private  secretary. 

The  understanding  was  that  they  would  make  this  investigation 
on  condition  that  I  did  not  publish  anything.  Now,  when  I  was 
at  the  Crow  Reservation  I  saw  the  condition  of  things  there  and  told 
them  to  go  to  the  President  and  tell  him  about  it  and  he  would  put 
a  stop  to  it.  So  before  I  came  here  I  went  to  one  of  their  lodges  and 
told  the  Indians  to  go  with  this  to  the  President  and  he  would  put 
a  stop  to  it.  I  read  Mr.  Leupp's  report  to  them.  I  was  arrested  the 
next  morning  by  Mr.  Reynolds.  I  guess  he  remembers  it.  Of  course, 
after  I  had  read  it  to  the  Indians  and  explained  it  to  them^  there 
was  not  one  of  them  who  would  have  anything  more  to  do  with  the 
su^r  beets.  The  whole  idea  was  to  get  rid  of  that.  Then  I  went 
to  Billings;  Mr.  Reynolds  came  up  with  me.  We  went  to  Sheridan 
first  and  then  went  to  Billings,  and  we  had  a  good  many  long  talks 
about  things  <»i  the  reservation.     He  admitted  a  great  maxcj  >i}cv\w.^. 
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He  stayed  there  about  two  weeks,  going  back  and  foi1h  to  the 
agency. 

Senator  Dixon.  Had  you  collected  any  money  from  the  Indians  at 
this  time? 

Mrs.  Gray.  No,  sir;  not  at  this  time. 

Senator  Dixon.  Had  you  made  them  any  proposition? 

Mrs.  Grey.  None  whatsoever;  they  wanted  to  come  to  Washing- 
ton. My  business  was  out  there,  and  I  could  not  come.  I  had  no  in- 
tention of  coming  at  that  time;  but  they  did  not  want  to  come  unless 
somebody  would  come  with  them,  and  they  asked  me  if  I  would  come, 
and  I  said  I  would  come  if  they  paid  my  expenses.  My  idea  was  to 
use  my  connection  with  the  newspapers  that  I  had  at  that  time  and  get 
them  to  get  permission  for  the  Indians  to  come  here.  At  this  meet- 
ing that  we  nad  they  asked  me  if  I  would  come,  and  I  said  I  sup- 
posed $500  would  cover  my  expenses ;  I  did  not  know  how  much  it 
was.  The  Indians  said  it  would  be  about  $600.  I  have  the  steno- 
graphic report  of  what  was  said. 

Senator  Dixon.  They  were  to  give  you  $500? 

Mrs.  Grey.  No;  it  was  to  pay  my  expenses  to  Washington. 

Senator  Dixon.  The  $500  was  to  pay  your  expenses  down  here? 

Mrs.  Grey.  No;  it  was  this  way:  Tnere  was  no  specific  amount 
stated.  They  wanted  me  to  come  with  them,  and  I  said  they  would 
have  to  pay  my  expenses,  and  they  wanted  to  know  what  it  would  be. 
I  said,  $500  or  $600,  I  supposed.  That  was  how  it  was.  They  were 
not  to  pay  me  any  money  for  coming  here,  or  anything  of  that  kind. 
That  has  been  very  thoroughly  thrashed  over  before  the  grand  jury, 
and  they  could  not  find  a  single  instance  in  which  I  said  I  wanted  it 
for  services.     It  was  to  pay  my  expenses  to  come  here  for  them. 

Senator  Dixon.  Did  you  ever  receive  this  money  afterwards? 

Mrs.  Grey.  This  was  afterwards,  I  want  to  make  the  statement 
as  consecutively  as  I  can.  I  did  not  jeet  the  money.  I  have  not 
come  to  that  yet.  So,  while  I  was  in  Billings  Mr.  Keynolds  and  I 
were  discussing  matters  on  the  Crow  Reservation.  When  he  would 
go  back  to  the  reservation  the  Indians  would  come  to  me  and  tell  me 
what  he  said  to  them — ^that  I  had  been  bought  off,  and  that  things  I 
had  said  to  the  Indians  were  not  true,  anyway,  and  that  I  was  not 
^oing  to  do  anything  to  help  them.  Then  when  Mr.  Reynolds  came 
back  from*  the  reservation  I  told  him  what  the  Indians  had  said,  and 
I  said  I  would  not  ^ve  this  matter  up  until  I  had  had  a  talk  with  the 
Indians.  He  said  I  might  go  back  to  the  reservation,  and  I  did  go 
back  with  his  permission  but  there  was  some  jumbling  of  my  message 
to  the  Indians,  and  I  got  off  at  Wyola.    You  know  where  that  is? 

Senator  Dixon.  No. 

Mrs.  Grey.  It  is  the  last  station  on  the  reservation.  I  got  off  at 
Wyola  and  the  Indians  got  on  at  the  next  station.  Mr.  Reynolds  had 
his  officers  on  the  train  to  arrest  those  Indians,  knowing  that  I  was 
not  on  the  train,  and  when  they  cot  to  Sheridan  his  officers  arrested 
them  and  brought  them  back  ana  kept  them  over  night  in  jail  there, 
at  Sheridan.  Now,  they  knew  that  I  was  not  going  to  Washington 
with  them  at  this  time.  Mr.  Reynolds  knows  I  was  there  in  a  walk- 
ing skirt.  I  had  not  given  up  my  room  in  the  hotel  and  had  not 
taken  a  thing  with  me  except  a  little  hand  bag,  and  yet  Dalby  says  I 
was  starting  to  Washington ;  he  says  so  in  his  report  That  is  as  ab- 
solutely false  as  the  rest  of  iU 
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Senator  Dixon.  Now,  in  order  that  we  may  get  a  clear  understand- 
ing of  the  matter,  you  were  to  meet  these  Indians  at  Sheridan,  Wyo. 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  was  to  meet  the  Indians  at  Wyola. 

Senator  Dixon.  Then,  why  were  they  arrested  at  Sheridan  ? 

Mrs.  Gret.  I  made  the  argeement  that  I  was  to  meet  the  Indians 
at  Parkman,  just  off  the  reservation.  There  was  a  hotel  there  and 
I  could  stay  there. 

Senator  Dixon.  I  want  to  know  why  the  arrest  was  made  at  Sheri- 
dan, Wyo. 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  was  coming  to  that 

Senator  Dixo^\  Just  answer  that  question. 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  do  not  know  why  it  was  made  there. 

Senator  Dixon.  Were  you  at  Sheridan  when  the  Indians  were 
arrested? 

Mrs.  Grey.  No;  I  was  at  Parkman,  as  they  all  knew.  They  knew 
where  I  was  because  Mr.  Reynold's  officers  were  on  the  train  with  me 
and  saw  me  get  off  at  Wyola.  I  rode  then  on  horseback  from  there 
to  Parkman.  This  same  James  Hill,  who  is  here  with  the  Indians,  is 
a  good  servant  and  does  just  as  he  is  told.  He  came  up  from  the 
agency  to  me  in  Billings  just  after  Major  Rej^nolds  had  returned,  and 
he  and  I  talked  the  matter  over  of  my  meeting  the  Indians.  I  told 
him  to  tell  the  Indians,  as  a  result  of  our  talk,  to  meet  me  at  Wyola, 
changing  the  place  from  Parkman.  He  told  the  Indians  not  to  go 
near  Wyola  but  to  get  on  at  Parkman;  he  said:  "  Mrs.  Grey  will  not 
be  there ;  you  get  on  at  Parkman  and  go  down  to  Sheridan  and  she 
will  meet  you  there."  I  had  gotten  off  at  Wyola  before  thej  got  on. 
Mr.  Reynolds  must  have  known  about  it  because  he  had  his  officers 
on  the  train  to  arrest  them.  His  officers  left  on  the  same  train  that  I 
was  on ;  we  were  all  on  one  train.  They  saw  me  set  off  at  Wyola 
and  saw  the  Indians  get  on  at  Parkman.  Mr.  Dalby's  statement  is 
very  different.  The  Indians  went  on  down  and  they  were  arrested 
and  brought  back,  and  I  went  back  the  same  night  to  Billings  and 
Mr.  Reynolds  came  back  the  next  morning  and  laughed  at  me.  He 
said,  "  you  see  what  dependence  you  can  place  on  Indians."  I  said 
"the  Indians  are  all  right;  you  have  done  something  to  them,  I  do 
not  know  what  it  is."  I  said,  "  you  go  down  to  the  jail  and  let  them 
out  or  I  will  publish  the  thing  to-day." 

He  went  down  to  the  agency  and  sent  three  of  the  Indians  up  to 
me  at  Billings,  and  when  the  Indians  came  they  told  me  what  he  had 
told  them  before  he  had  let  them  out,  which 'made  me  very  angry, 
and  I  said,  "  If  you  will  give  me  the  money  I  will  go  to  Washington 
to-day  and  take  your  petition  to  the  President,  and  I  know  these 
things  will  be  stopped."  They  gave  me  $310  in  the  hotel  and  I  wrote 
Mr.  Reynolds  that  I  was  going  to  come  through  Crow  Agency  and 
tJiat  he  could  get  on  at  the  agency  and  ride  down  to  Sheridan  with 
me.    There  was  no  hiding  about  it. 

Senator  Dixon.  What  were  you  going  to  do  when  you  got  to  Wash- 
ington? 

Mrs.  Gray.  I  was  going  to  take  the  petition  to  the  President. 

Senator  Dixon.  What  wrongs  were  you  going  to  rectify  wlion  you 
got  to  Washington  ?  That  is  what  I  have  not  gotten  into  my  head 
yet. 

Mrs.  Grey.  A  great  many,  Senator  Dixon,  and  I  am  hoping  that 
something  will  be  done,  for  nothing  has  been  done  as  yet.    1  bxow^c^ 
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this  petition  to  the  President.  The  petition  ought  to  be  among  these 
papers  that,  I  think,  Senator  Clapjp  has  sent  for.  I  brought  Qiat  to 
the  President,  and  he  said:  "  This  is  abominable;  I  am  going  to  make 
an  investi^tion."  Mr.  Leupp  did  not  voluntarily  say  Tie  would  not 
have  anything  to  do  with  it  at  all ;  it  was  when  I  told  the  President  of 
the  conditions  out  there  that  he  said  "  I  will  make  this  myself!"  That 
is  the  way  it  was. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Mrs.  Grey,  I  very  much  dislike  to  interrupt 
vou:  but  I  would  like  to  know  what  the  particular  things  are  that  are 
Being  complained  of. 

Mrs.  Grey.  They  have  sent  for  those  papers. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Can  you  not  tell  us  what  they  are! 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes;  here  is  a  reservation  of  between  two  and  three 
million  acres,  with  1,700  odd  Indians  on  it.  If  you  will  read  the  re- 
port you  will  find  that  there  have  been  thousands  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  spent  on.  that  reservation.  I  think,  for  twenty 
years — was  it  not,  Mr.  Reynolds,  that  they  spent  $30,000  a  year  to 
build  houses  on  the  reservation?  There  has  been  about  $500,000  put 
into  the  ditches  of  the  reservation  of  the  Indians'  own  money. 

Senator  Sutheri^and.  Do  you  mean  that  the  money  has  been  wasted 
or  what? 

Mrs.  Grey.  It  has  been  spent  on  the  reservation ;  it  is  not  there  now. 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  has  been  spent  or  not,  but  there  are  the 
Indians  literally  starving  to-day  on  the  reservation. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Do  you  mean  by  that  that  money  that  has 
been  appropriated  to  be  used  on  the  reservation  has  not  been  used  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  That  is  what  I  asked  to  have  investigated. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Is  that  your  statement  about  it;  that  that 
has  occurred? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes;  undoubtedly,  because  take  the  one  irrigation 
ditch  that  I  know  of,  that  cost  $400,000.  You  know  that  at  Shoshone, 
there  is  the  highest  retaining  wall  in  the  world,  I  think,  cost  only 
$500,000.     , 

Senator  Sutherland.  Then  your  stetement  amounts  to  this:  That 
there  has  been  a  misappropriation  of  moneys  which  have  been  appro- 
priated by  Congress? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes;  all  alon^. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Misappropriation  by  agents  or  some  one 
else? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Some  of  it  was  appropriated  by  Congress,  but  a  large 
part  of  it  was  the  Indians'  own  money. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Is  that  what  you  mean  to  say,  that  there  has 
been  a  misappropriation  by  Government  agente? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Now,  go  on  and  tell  us  what  other  specific 
things  you  complain  of. 

Mrs.  Grey.  Well,  the  reservation  is  leased  to  three  principal 
lessors,  the  Heinrich  Cattle  Company,  the  Bair  Sheep  Company,  and 
E.  L.  Dana.  In  Mr.  Dalby's  report  you  will  observe  that  the  permits 
that  were  made  to  the  Heinrich  Cattle  Company  were  made  irregu- 
larly;  I  take  his  own  report  of  what  he  founa  there.  When  I  started 
to  Washington  Mr.  Bair  took  125,000  sheep  off  the  Crow  Reservation. 
He  has  always  sheared  on  the  reservation.  He  is  paying  for  35,000 
there. 
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Senator  Dixon.  On  what  fact  do  you  base  the  assertion  that  he 
took  125.000  off;  is  it  specific? 

Mrs.  Grey.  It  is  specific.  The  Billings  Gazette  contains  usually 
the  amount  of  wool  that  Mr.  Bair  ships.  That  is  Mr.  Moss's  paper; 
he  is  president  of  the  bank,  and  Mr.  feair  is  one  of  the  heavy  stock- 
holders in  it,  and  naturally  it  is  going  to  be  pretty  nearly  correct. 
He  shipped  a  million  and  a  half  pounds  of  wool  this  year — ^you 
remember  that,  don't  you — and  he  got  $330,000  for  it. 

Senator  SirraBRLAND.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  that  there  were 
irregularities  in  preparing  the  leases;  what  irregularities  do  you 
refer  to? 

Mrs.  Grey.  The  records  are  here,  and  they  show  that  when  they 
made  these  permits  for  sheep  two  men  bid  for  them,  one  was  Charlie 
Bair  and  one  was  T.  J.  Murphjr,  of  Helena.  Now,  the  Indians  held 
a  council  and  they  stated  at  this  council  that  they  wanted  no  more 
sheep  there ;  a  great  many  of  the  Indians  have  been  driven  off  the  res- 
ervation. They  can  not  live  there  where  the  sheep  are.  The  sheep 
occupy  the  reservation  at  this  end*  I  can  give  you  the  names  of  sev- 
eral who  have  objected. 

Senator  Dixon.  Who  are  they? 

Mrs.  Grey.  John  Frost  is  one  and  Lee  Harrison  is  the  other.  They 
went  off  the  reservation,  and  Charlie  Bair  has  been  occupying  their 
land  for  several  years. 

Senator  Dixon.  They  were  driven  off  the  reservation? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  How  many  of  those  Indians  were  driven  off? 

Mrs.  Grey.  If  you  go  over  to  the  Big  Horn  you  will  hardly  find  an 
Indian  but  will  tell  you  that  he  was  driven  off.  Joe  Cooper  was  one 
of  the  Indians  up  in  that  district.  You  can  not  farm  with  sheep 
everywhere,  and  the  fact  is  that  125,000  sheep  were  on  the  reserva- 
tion, and  the  fact  is  that  he  took  them  off  when  he  knew  I  was  com- 
ing to  Washington.    He  has  always  sheared  at  Lodge  Grass. 

Senator  Paynter.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question.  You  say  that 
he  took  off  125,000  sheep.  Was  he  only  entitled  to  have  on  the  reser- 
vation 35,000  under  the  lease? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Under  the  permits ;  he  has  no  lease.  He  has  permits, 
and  those  permits  are  for  Prvor  districts.  Mr.  Dalby  in  his  report 
says  that  he  was  up  in  the  Kotten  Grass  and  the  Big  Horn  Little 
Horn  district,  and  that  he  probably  owed  the  Indians  $800  for  being 
where  he  has  no  right  to  be.    He  had  no  permit  to  be  there  at  all. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Now,  Mrs.  Grey,  I  wish  you  would  come 
back  to  the  question  I  asked  you  a  moment  ago,  and  tell  me  what  these 
irre^larities  are.  You  said  there  were  certain  irregularities  in  ob- 
tainmg  leases. 

Mrs.  Grey.  There  were  two  men  who  made  a  bid  for  the  lease,  one 
for  $8,600  and  the  other  for  $7,000.  The  Indians  held  a  council,  at 
which  they  stated  that  they  wanted  no  sheep  there.  These  Indians 
held  this  council  and  elected  Plenty  Coos,  Big  Shoulder,  and  Henry 
Russell  to  come  to  Washington  and  ask  that  these  sheep  be  taken  off 
or  confined  to  another  district.  They  wanted  to  farm  that  land,  and 
they  could  not  do  it  with  the  sheep  there. 

iSenator  Dixon.  Was  the  land  that  was  irrigated  fenced  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  No;  it  was  not  fenced. 
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Senator  Dixon.  Did  the  sheep  herders  drive  them  right  on  the  In- 
dian allotments? 

Mrs.  Grby.  They  went  with  them  everywhere.  They  were  warned 
off,  but  it  made  no  difference. 

senator  Dixon.  You  know  this  to  be  a  fact;  you  saw  this,  did  you? 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  know  that  many  Indians  tola  me  of  it,  and  I  saw 
the  sheep  on  Joe  Cooper's  land.  I  know  he  had  been  trying  to  get 
those  sheep  off.  I  know  the  sheep  were  on  Harry  Chatham's  land 
and  he  did  not  want  them  there.  I  know  they  were  on  Horace 
Long  Bear's  land  and  he  did  not  want  them  there.  I  know  they 
were  on  John  Frost's  land  and  he  did  not  want  them  there,  and 
there  was  this  council  of  all  the  Pryor  and  Big  Horn  Indians,  and 
the  protest  is  in  the  Indian  Department.  It  is  among  the  papers 
and  it  can  be  had.  The  Indians  protested  against  these  sheep  and 
wrote  to  Washington,  asking  that  the  matter  be  taken  up  and  Mr. 
Reynolds  replied  when  asked  that  there  had  been  some  depreda- 
tions by  the  sheep,  but  he  had  stopped  it,  and  the  Indians  were 
satisfied.  Then  they  had  another  council  and  they  asked  to  have 
Plenty  Coos,  Henry  Russell,  and  Big  Shoulder  Blade  come  to 
Washington.  When  they  came  to  Washington  they  brought  Frank 
Shiveley.  He  is  one  of  the  Indians  here  to-day,  and  Mr.  Edwards 
and  Mr.  Bear  came  with  them  all  tlie  way  to  Washington.  Mr. 
Reynolds  came  as  far  as  Omaha.  Now,  there  are  papers  here  in 
the  Department  that  will  show  that  Mr.  Bear  was  given  the  permit 
in  prererence  to  Mr.  Murphy;  Mr.  Reynolds's  letter  is  there.  He 
said  that  Mr.  Murphy  was  not  a  reliable  man.  If  you  come  from 
Helena  you  know  T.  J.  Murphy. 

Senator  Dixon.  I  do  not  come  from  Helena. 

Mrs.  Grey.  But  you  know  who  T.  J.  Murphy  is? 

Senator  Dixon.  Yes. 

Mrs.  Grey.  Is  he  not  a  perfectly  reliable  man? 

Senator  Dixon.  Yes. 

Mrs.  Grey.  And  would  you  not  think  that  he  is  a  more  reliable 
man  than  Charlie  Bair? 

Senator  Dixon.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Mrs.  Grey.  You  have  heard  about  his  check.  Charlie  Bair  got  his 
money  for  his  sheep.  He  had  $75,000  in  a  check,  and  he  got  some  of 
his  cronies  together  and  they  went  around  to  the  different  saloons  in 
Helena,  drinking,  and  they  all  wanted  a  drink,  and  he  offered  this 
check  in  payment.  Of  course,  nobody  could  cash  it,  and  they  went 
around  town  with  this  check,  drinking  everywhere.  They  were  such 
good  customers  of  the  saloons  that  they  could  not  make  any  trouble 
about  it,  and  so  they  had  an  awfully  good  time  with  this  check.  Then 
there  was  another  time — ^you  remember  when  he  was  with  the  rail- 
road? It  was  published  so  generally  that  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say 
it  is  fairly  true.  He  was  on  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  as  con- 
ductor, and  they  tried  to  put  him  in  the  penitentiary  for  knocking 
down  so  many  fares. 

Senator  Dixon.  Is  this  of  your  own  knowledge? 

Mrs.  Grey.  No;  but  you  must  have  heard  it  if  you  have  ever  been 
in  Billings.  It  was  the  first  thing  that  was  told  me  about  Charlie 
Bair, 

Senator  Sittherland.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  that  we  are  not 
getting  along  in  any  way  with  this  investigation. 
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The  Chairman.  It  is  not  the  chairman's  fault. 

Mrs.  Grey.  When  they  could  not  put  him  in  the  penitentiary  his 
reply  was  that  he  had  Imocked  down  all  the  money  that  he  needed. 
That  is  the  way  he  ^ot  his  money.  The  statement  is  made  in  the 
papers.  You  will  find  in  the  records  that  they  did  not  want  to  give 
those  permits  to  Mr.  Murphy,  because  he  was  not  a  reliable  man :  that 
Mr.  Bair  was  very  much  better,  and  the  Indians  wanted  him,  and  it 
was  given  to  Mr.  Bair  for  $7,000  instead  of  Mr.  Murphv  for  $8,600, 
and  you  will  see  what  a  state  of  mind  Mr.  Murphy  must  have  been  in, 
and  his  darkness  as  to  why  it  was  given  to  Bair,  and  he  never  did  find 
out  until  long  afterwards. 

Senator  Paynter.  You  say  he  bid  $8,700. 

Mrs.  Grey.  Eight  thousand  six  hundred  dollars. 

Senator  Paynter.  For  the  same  privilege  that  Bair  received  for 
$7,000? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes,  sir ;  for  $7,000.  If  you  will  get  these  records  you 
will  see  the  letter  from  Mr.  Reynolds,  and  the  rest  of  the  correspond- 
ence which  shows  the  whole  history  of  this  matter  plainly.  Is  that 
what  you  want  to  know.  Senator  Sutherland  ? 

Senator  Sutherland.  I  have  not  found  out  yet  what  the  irregu- 
larity is  that  you  complain  of.  Is  that  the  irregularity — that  one  bid 
was  received,  a  Idwer  bid  instead  of  a  higher  bid  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes ;  it  was  done  fraudulently. 

Senator  Dixon.  Who  was  responsible — ^was  Mr.  Leupp  Commis- 
sioner at  the  time  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes. 

Senator  Dixon.  How  long  since  were  these  bids  that  you  speak  of? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Mr.  Reynolds  knows. 

Senator  Dixon.  But  you  are  testifying.    I  am  asking  you? 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  can  not  tell  you  just  exactly  when  it  was. 

Senator  Dixon.  Was  it  ten  years  ago  or  twenty  or  two? 

Mrs.  Grey.  It  was  about  two  years  ago. 

Senator  Dixon.  And  yet  Mr.  Lieupp  ^ve  it  to  the  low  bidder? 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  do  not  know  who  gave  it. 

Senator  Dixon.  It  was  the  Indian  Ofiice,  was  it  not? 

Mrs.  Grey.  It  was  given  from  the  Department.  It  was  given  to 
Mr.  Bear.  They  gave  only  a  permit  to  b^  in  the  Pryor  district — that 
is  one  smdll  district  where  Plenty  Coos  lives.  The  sheep  were  all  over 
the  reservation,  as  Mr.  Dalby's  report  will  show.  When  I  started 
to  Wadiington  he  took  his  sheep  oflF.  He  usually  shears  on  the  res- 
ervation; he  has  sheared  there  every  year  since  he  has  been  there, 
and  he  has  been  there,  I  think,  about  ten  years.  He  was  there  quite 
a  while  before  this,  and  he  had  his  shearing  plant  there  and  he  ha»l 
his  camp  cook  engaged,  and  he  had  everything  ready  to  shear,  and 
these  sheep  for  the  early  market  in  Chicago  were  not  sheared; 
it  was  just  at  shearing  time.  He  went  way  up  to  Waco  and  For- 
sythe  and  sheared  up  there,  in  a  country  where  he  had  no  hay.  I  lay 
last  spring  was  worth  $18  a  ton,  and  it  was  hot  weather,  just  at  the 
end  of  April,  and  you  know  sheep  deteriorated  at  that  time. 

Senator  Dixon.  What  was  the  price  of  sheep  up  there  at  that  time  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Dixon.  Four  dollars  is  about  what  sheep  sell  for. 

Mrs.  Grey.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  can  buy  sheep  for  $4  ? 

d9910--S.  Doc.  445, 60-1 2 
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Senator  Dixon.  I  would  hate  to  bid  over  that  for  them. 

Mrs.  Grey.  You  can  not  get  them  in  Montana  for  less  than  $8. 
I  think  tiiese  are  no  common  sheep.  He  has  the  very  best  breed  of 
everything.  Thirty -five  thousand  of  his  sheep  would  shear  $330,000 
worth  of  wool. 

Senator  Dixon.  Thirtv-five  thousand  sheep? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes,  sir;  $330,000  worth  of  wool. 

Senator  Dixon.  That  would  be  about  $10  for  each  sheep. 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  guess  a  little  more  than  that,  is  it  not? 

Senator  Dixon.  That  is  a  valuable  lot  of  sheep. 

Senator  Curtis.  What  other  charges  have  you,  Mrs.  Grey?  We 
want  all  the  charges  you  have  against  this  agent,  or  against  tne  man- 
agement up  there. 

Mrs.  Grey.  Well,  there  are  a  lot  of  things  with  re^rd  to  the 
school  that  Mr.  SnifFen  will  tell  you  about — personal  things  that  it 
is  better  for  him  to  tell  you. 

Senator  Paynter.  Have  you  a  copv  of  the  charges  with  you  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes;  here  they  are  [exhibiting  papers].  Do  you  want 
me  to  read  them? 

Senator  Paynter.  No;  I  do  not  want  to  interrupt  your  statement. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  already  suggested  that  TUts.  Grey  read 
them. 

Senator  Gamble.  Either  read  them  or  put  them  into  the  record, 
so  that  if  the  record  is  printed  we  will  be  enabled  to  secure  the  infor- 
mation in  that  way. 

Senator  Paynter.  I  made  the  inc^uiry  because  I  thought  she  had 
it  all  in  writing  and  she  could  read  it  blecause  it  would  te  more  con- 
cise and  more  accurate  than  she  could  state  from  memory. 

Mrs.  Grey.  What  shall  I  do  then? 

The  Chairman.  Just  proceed  and  tell  such  things  as  you  have  in 
the  nature  of  a  complaint  as  to  the  management  and  conduct  of  the 
Crow  Reservation. 

Mrs.  Grey.  Now,  you  have  the  two  charges  of  the  way  these  leases 
are  occupied;  by  these  two  leases.  There  is  another  leaser,  E.  L. 
Dana,  the  biggest  leaser  there;  they  have  altogether  about  $40,000  a 
year  in  lease  money.  The  Indians  never  get  that  and  we  want  an 
accounting  as  to  where  the  money  goes.  * 

Senator  Curtis.  How  many  acres  do  you  claim  that  Dana  has  in 
his  lease? 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  do  not  know.  Senator  Curtis.  He  pays  about  $20,000 
a  year  for  his  lease.  He  testified  so.  He  told  me  before  the  grand 
jury  in  Helena  that  he  estimated  that  he  had  twice  as  many  cattle  as 
Heinrich,  knowing  what  cattle  that  Heinrich  had  put  on  the  reserva- 
tion in  the  past  five  years.  Now,  Heinrich  is  on  the  reservation,  and 
Mr.  Dana  has  a  ranch  just  off  the  reservation,  and  the  cattle  would 

S>  by  his  ranch  and  he  would  have  a  pretty  good  idea  of  the  cattle 
at  were  on  there.  He  estimated  that  Heinrich  had  10,000  head  of 
cattle  there.  According  to  Mr.  Dalby's  report  Mr.  Heinrich  has  in 
eight  years  paid  $10,000  for  his  cattle. 

Senator  Dixon.  Is  the  lease  by  the  head  or  by  the  acre — so  much 
per  head  for  the  animals  or  so  much  an  acre? 

Mrs.  Grey.  It  is  so  much  a  head.  He  pays  for  two  thousand  and 
some  head. 
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Senator  Dixon.  All  of  these  leases  are  by  the  head  instead  of  by  the 
acre? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Nothmg  just  by  the  acre  except  Mr.  Dana.  Mr.  Bair 
has  a  permit  for  35.000  sheep  on  400.000  acres  of  unallotted  land. 

Senator  Sxttherland.  You  say  the  Indians  have  not  got  the  money. 
Where  has  it  gone  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  That  is  what  they  want  to  know.  That  is  what  the 
petition  is  for,  to  have  an  accounting  of  moneys  of  their  reservation. 
That  is  one  of  the  things  thev  ask  for. 

Senator  Gamble.  Do  the  Indians  claim  that  this  lease  money  has 
been  misappropriated? 

Mrs.  Grey.  They  say  they  have  never  gotten  any  of  it  and  they 
want  to  know  where  it  goes — not  exactly  misappropriated.  If  you 
had  $40,000  that  should  come  in  to  you,  you  would  want  to  know 
where  it  went. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Has  it  not  been  used  by  the  Department  for 
improvements  for  their  benefit? 

Mrs.  Grey.  There  has  been  such  a  large  amount  of  money  put  into 
improvements  that  it  looks  to  me  that  an  investigation  would  not  do 
any  harm. 

Senator  Gambia.  Do  vou  charge  that  this  $40,000  has  never  been 
received  by  the  Indians? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes,  sir;  the  Indians  have  told  me  that. 

Senator  Gamble.  You  charge  that  as  a  fact,  that  they  have  never 
received  the  money  from  their  leases? 

Mrs.  Grey.  You  may  find  an  Indian  or  two  who  has  received  some, 
but  I  do  not  know  of  any.  I  do  not  know  what  these  Indians  who 
have  been  brought  here  will  say,  but  I  know  that  the  Indians  on  the 
reservation  in  council  got  up — I  suppose  30  of  them — and  told 
Mr.  Dalby  that  they  had  never  received  any  of  their  money,  and  said, 
'*  Won't  you  give  us  an  account  of  whore  that  money  has  gone?  ^ 
That  is  my  authority  for  saying  that  tlioy  have  never  had  it,  and  I 
have  had  Indian  after  Indian  tell  me,  "  I  have  never  had  any  of  the 
lease  money  and  do  not  know  where  it  has  gone,  and  I  would  like  to 
taiow." 

Senator  Curtis.  I  understand  that  one  of  your  charges  is  that  the 
Grovemment  has  appropriated  a  great  many  thousand  dollars  to  build 
irrigation  ditches  on  this  reservation  ? 

A&s.  Grey.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Curtis.  And  that  the  irrigation  ditches  are  of  no  use  or 
service  to  the  Indians? 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  would  not  say  it  as  broadly  as  that 

Senator  Curtis.  Well,  tell  us  about  that. 

Mrs.  Grey.  They  have  some  very  fine  ditches  there — some  good 
ditches,  and  some  very  good  land  under  those  ditches,  but  at  the  same 
time  right  on  this  irrigated  land  are  the  sheep  and  the  cattle,  and 
the  Indians  can  not  farm  with  the  sheep  there. 

Senator  Curtis.  That  is,  they  have  good  land  under  the  ditches, 
which  ttiey  are  prevented  from  farming  by  reason  of  sheep  and  cattle 
being  permitted  to  run  at  large  over  the  reservation? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes. 

Senator  Curtis.  Now,  you  charge,  as  I  undtM-staiul  it,  that  a  good 
many  thousand  dollars  have  l)een  appropriated  by  Congress  to  con- 
struct buildings  for  these  Indians, 
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Mrs.  Grbt.  Yes. 

Senator  Curtis.  What  kind  of  buildings  have  they  built — you  have 
been  there? 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  have  been  around  a  ffreat  deal  in  Lodge  Grass,  and 
I  have  been  in  the  other  districts,  and  wherever  I  went  I  would  sav 
to  the  Indians,  "  Where  did  you  set  your  timber  for  your  house  ?  ^' 
Almost  without  exception  they  replied,  "  I  brought  that  lumber  from 
Fort  Custer  after  it  was  dismantled."  All  the  good  houses  that  I 
know  of  there  were  built  with  Fort  Custer  lumber. 

Senator  Curtis.  What  do  you  call  a  good  house  on  the  reservation  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  A  two-room  shanty,  usually. 

Senator  Gamble.  Did  the  Indians  claim  that  they  paid  for  the 
lumber  with  which  those  hoiise.^  were  built  out  of  their  own  money  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes;  Packs  The  Hat,  for  instance.  I  take  him,  for 
example,  because  I  know  him  and  he  can  be  found;  he  has  a  little 
house  there,  I  think,  of  three  rooms,  and  he  is  one  of  the  best  Indians 
in  that  district  and  one  of  the  most  progressive.  I  asked  him  wliere 
he  got  his  lumber,  and  he  said  that  he  bought  most  of  his  lumber 
and  paid  for  it  in  cash.  He  had  the  Government  carpenters  come, 
and  they  put  up  a  house  first  and  it  fell  down,  and  then  he  had  others 
come,  ana  they  started  another  up,  and  that  fell  down,  so  he  said 
the  Government  carpenters  should  get  out  and  he  would  build  his 
own  house,  and  he  did  build  it.  He  hired  different  Indians  to  come 
there,  and  they  built  that  house.  That  is  the  history  of  Packs  The 
Hat's  house.  That  is  a  good  house.  He  has  a  very  good  piece  of 
land,  but  the  cattle  are  all  around  him  and  he  can  not  farm.  He 
had  horses  there  that  he  wanted  to  sell,  and  he  had  to  sell  those 
horses  to  whomever  Mr.  Reynolds  wants  him  to  sell.  Last  spring 
he  had  an  opportunity  to  sell  his  horses  to  John  Booze,  and  John 
Booze  offered  more  for  those  horses.  I  was  at  Parkman,  and  he 
and  other  Indians  came  up  there  and  said,  "  Why  can't  we  sell  our 
horses  where  we  can  get  the  right  amount  of  money  ?  Mr.  Reynolds 
wont  let  us  do  it."  He  would  not,  Mr.  Reynolds  said,  because  he  did 
not  want  him  to  own  this  brand,  but  the  horses  were  sold  to  Hein- 
rich;  Heinrich  got  the  horses. 

Senator  Gamble.  At  how  much  less  a  price  were  the  horses  sold  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  think  John  Booze  offered  $45  and  they  got  $30;  it 
was  something  like  that;  I  do  not  know  the  figure-. 

Senator  Sutherland.  These  houses  that  you  speak  of  that  were 
built  by  the  Indians  themselves  with  their  own  money — is  it  your 
understanding  that  Congress  had  appropriated  money  for  buiiaing 
those  houses? 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  think  of  the  money  they  received  for  the  first  land 
that  they  sold  under  the  act  of  1882,  which  allotted  the  Crow  Indians 
!upon  the  reservation,  they  were  to  receive  $30,000  a  year  for  twenty 
or  twenty-five  years  to  build  houses  on  the  reservation. 

Senator  Sutherland.  What  I  wanted  to  find  out  was  whether  or 
not  you  claim  or  think  that  money  had  been  appropriated  for  the 
purpose  of  building  these  houses  which  the  Indians  themselves  had 
built  with  their  own  money. 

Mrs.  Grey.  In  all  the  houses  that  I  was  in  I  did  not  see  any  that 
they  were  living  in — ^not  a  single  one — that  was  not  built  entirely 
with  Indian  money.    There  were  several  houses  that  they  were  build- 
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in^,  or  in  course  of  building,  but  not  finished,  being  built  with  appro- 
priated money. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Do  you  mean  partly  with  Indian  money? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes,  sir;  partly. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Tartly  with  the  Indians'  individual  money, 
I  meant 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes;  and  that  they  do  on  the  reservation  now.  The 
Government  furnishes  the  floor  and  the  shingles,  and,  I  think,  the 
window  and  door  frames. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Whjr  is  it  that  you  complain  about  that; 
what  is  the  objection — what  is  the  objection  to  the  Indians  having 
to  spend  their  own  money  for  building  their  own  houses? 

Mrs.  Grey.  That  is  all  right;  I  think  they  ought  to  spend  their 
own  money.  I  say  they  ought  to  have  their  own  money  and  spend 
it  themselves,  but  this  large  amount  of  money  has  been  spent  on  the 
reservation  and  there  is  nothing  there  to  show  for  it. 

Senator  Brandegee.  You  filed  charges  with  the  President,  did 
you  not? 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  did. 

Senator  Brandegee.  When  were  those  charges  filed? 

Mrs.  Grey.  A  year  ago  to-morrow. 

Senator  Brandegee.  You  took  a  copy  of  what  you  have  there, 
<lid  you? 

Mrs.  Grey.  No;  this  is  something  quite  different  This  is  some- 
thing that  has  been  prepared  to  take  things  to  the  present  time. 

Senator  Brandegee.  What  you  have  there  relates  to  things  that 
have  happened  since  you  filed  your  former  complaint  with  the 
President* 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes;  this  is  mostly  the  treatment  that  I  havepersonally 
received  at  the  hands  of  these — ^well,  I  won't  say  what.  There  is  no 
word  in  the  English  language  that  expresses  it. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Who  are  they  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Here  is  one  of  them  [indicating]. 

Senator  Brandegee.  What  is  his  name? 

Mrs.  Grey.  S.  G.  Reynolds. 

Senator  Gamble.  What  position  does  Mr.  Reynolds  hold  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  He  is  agent  there.     I  have  been  arrested  six  times 

Senator  Brandegee.  Did  vou  have  any  personal  interviews  with  the 
President  when  you  filed  these  charges? 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  had  two  long  interviews  with  him. 

SenatcH:  Brandegee.  At  that  time,  a  year  ago  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  What  did  he  say? 

Mrs.  Grey.  He  said,  "  I  would  not  for  a  moment  think  of  permit- 
ting these  things  to  go  on,"  and  he  sent  for  Secretary  Garfield  and 
took  the  things  that  I  had  written  out  for  Mr.  Leupp  and  gave  them 
to  him.     He  said,  "  I  am  going  to  make  this  investigation  personally  ? 

Senator  Brandegee.  Who  said  so? 

Mrs.  Grey.  President  Roosevelt. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Did  he  make  it  personally? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Well,  he  asked  Mr.  Garfield  to  make  it. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Did  Mr.  Garfield  go  out  there? 
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Mrs.  Grey.  He  sent  Mr.  Dalby,  his  private  secretary,  out,  and  Mr. 
Garfield  himself  came  out  at  the  opening  of  ^he  Huntley  irrigation 
project. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Do  you  know  whether  they  ever  made  any  re- 
port to  the  President? 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  have  the  report  here,  and  it  is  false  from  beginning 
to  end,  as  any  intelligent  person  will  see  who  will  read  it.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  read  Mr.  Dalby's  report  to  prove  what  he  is,  and  what 
kind  of  business  he  did  when  he  was  out  there. 

Senator  Brandegee.  What  do  I  understand  you  to  say  is  false  from 
beginning  to  end? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Mr.  Dalby's  report. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Was  it  approved  by  Mr.  Garfield? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Oh,  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Brandegee.  And  by  the  President  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  do  not  think  the  President  has  ever  read  it.  The 
President  is  a  pretty  good  cattleman,  and  when  Mr.  Dalby  said  that 
he  rode  through  this  cattle  range — the  cattle  in  their  winter  coat, 
mind  you — and  he  himself  counted  a  thousand  head  of  cattle,  in 
which  he  detected  260  Indian  brands,  while  he  was  riding  through 
casually.  President  Roosevelt  knows  that  it  is  a  human  impossibility 
as  he  describes  what  he  did. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Have  you,  since  the  report  that  you  have  re- 
ferred to,  that  was  made  to  Secretary  Garfield,  complained  further  to 
the  President? 

Mrs.  Grey.  When  Mr.  Dalby  came  there,  and  before  be^nning  his 
investigation  at  all,  he  arrested  me,  and  I  was  put  in  jail  and  kept 
there  for  three  months,  literally  kidnaped. 

Senator  Brandegee.  What  was  the  charge  against  you? 

Mrs.  Grey.  The  charge  was  taking  money  from  the  Indians.  When 
I  came  here  to  Washin^on,  as  I  tola  you  a  little  while  ago,  I  went  to 
Billings,  and  they  gave  me  $310  to  come  here  for  mv  expenses.  I 
came  here  and  told  Secretary  Garfield  I  had  it;  I  told  Mr.  Dalby  that 
that  was  where  I  got  the  monev,  and  they  said,  "  In  that  case  you  will 
not  mind  if  you  do  not  publish  " — of  course  I  had  a  mighty  good 
story  to  publish  and  was  going  to  publish  it.  That  was  what  I  was 
going  to  come  out  even  on.  They  paid  my  expenses  and  I  was  going 
right  back. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  asked  you  whether  you  had  complained  to 
the  President  that  this  report  of  Mr.  Dalby's  was  false  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  The  night  before  Mr.  Dalby  artested  me  I  telegraphed 
to  the  President  what  Mr,  Dalby  was  doing;  that  he  would  not  allow 
us  an  interpreter,  and  would  not  allow  us  time  to  get  witnesses  there, 
and  protested  against  it,  but  that  is  all  I  have  done  oecause  I  have  had 
no  opportunity  to  do  more.    I  have  been  under  arrest  all  this  time. 

Senator  Brandegee.  You  have  not  been  under  arrest  since  you 
have  been  in  Washington? 

Mrs.  Grey.  No. 

Senator  Brandegee.  How  long  have  you  been  here? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Just  about  a  month. 

Senator  Brandsoee.  Have  you  been  to  see  the  President! 

Mrs.  Grey.  Certainly  not.  What  do  you  think  they  would  do  with 
me? 
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Senator  Brandegee.  I  think  you  would  be  received  with  great 
courtesy  if  you  requested  an  audience  with  the  President. 

Mrs.  Grey.  If  you  can  make  the  opportunity  for  me  to  go,  there 
is  nothing  that  I  would  like  better. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Well,  I  am  not  the  President  nor  his  secretary. 

Senator  Patnter.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question.  You  started  to 
say  some  time  ago  that  you  told  somebody  here  in  the  city,  the  Indian 
Commissioner  and  Mr.  Garfield,  that  you  had  received  $310,  and  you 
had  a  good  story  to  publish,  and  then  you  started  to  say  something 
about  somebody  telling  you  not  to  do  it. 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes.  Senator  Clapp,  you  have  that  letter  from  Mr. 
Garfield  and  Mr.  Dalby  both,  in  which  they  gjo  into  this  matter,  and 
Mr.  Leupp  as  well,  that  they  would  make  the  investigation  out  there, 
but  if  I  published  it  I  would  give  them  all  away,  and  the  agreement 
was  that  I  would  not  publish  and  they  would  make  the  investigation 
in  the  way  I  wanted  it. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  those  letters? 

Mrs.  Gret.  They  are  over  in  the  office ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sutherland.  They  wanted  you  not  to  publish  your  story 
because  they  feared,  or  at  least  you  say  they  feared,  that  it  would 
interfere  with  the  investigation? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes. 

Senator  Sutherland.  You  had  already  received  money  from  the 
Indians,  and  therefore  it  would  not  be  of  any  pecuniary  benefit  to 
you  to  forego  publishing.    That  is  the  point,  is  it? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes;  that  is  the  point  I  did  not  publish  a  single 
thing  till  after  my  arrest 

Senator  Sutherland.  You  say  you  were  arrrested  out  there  and 
were  in  jail  for  three  months? 

Mrs.  Grey.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Were  you  tried? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes;  I  had  a  hearing  before  Judge  Mann. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Is  he  a  justice  of  the  peace? 

Mrs.  Grey.  He  is  a  United  States  commissioner  at  Billings. 

Senator  Sutherland.  What  did  he  do,  conmiit  you  for  exami- 
nation? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Then  what  became  of  the  case? 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  was  bound  over  to  the  grand  jury  and  was  put  in  jail 
at  Billinga  I  wrote  to  my  friends  for  bail,  but  my  letters  were 
never  received.  Judge  Lindsay  was  a  man  that  I  wrote  to  in  Den- 
ver, and  later  I  wrote  him  the  second  time.  He  said  he  never  received 
my  letter.  I  also  wrote  to  my  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Asa  Briggs— Sen- 
ator Clapp  knows  him,  and  he  knows  he  would  not  let  me  stay  in  jail 
if  he  could  get  me  out.    I  did  not  intend  to  speak  about  this  at  all. 

Senator  SuTHEiOiAND.  What  ultimately  became  of  the  case? 

Mirs.  Grey.  They  brought  every  power  that  could  be  brought 
a^inst  me  before  the  grand  jury.  They  had  Mr.  Morrill,  of  the 
Loncoln  Town-Site  Company,  there  with  all  his  money;  and  Mr. 
Dalby  was  there;  and  tiiey  had  letters  from  Mr.  Garfield  that  Mr. 
Beynolds  used  with  <me  of  the  trial  jurors;  and  the  chief  of  police?  of 
the  Indians  had  a  letter. 

Senator  Suthehlaiid.  What  became  of  the  case? 
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Mrs.  Grey.  It  was  dismissed ;  they  could  not  indict  me. 

Senator  Sutherland.  You  were  not  indicted  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  No;  they  could  not  do  it. 

Senator  Dixon.  The  grand  jury  sat  at  Helena  for  three  weeks  and 
heard  all  this,  did  they  not? 

Mrs.  Grey.  They  were  there  forty-nine  days. 

Senator  Dixon.  And  they  examined  probably  one  hundred  wit- 
nesses, did  they  not? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes;  probably  more  than  that. 

Senator  Dixon.  And  there  was  a  unanimous  report? 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  beg  your  pardon,  there  was  not  a  unanimous  report. 

Senator  Dixon.  What  was  the  report? 

Mrs.  Grey.  The  report  was  written  by  Mr.  Dalby. 

Senator  Dixon.  Mr.  Dalby  wrote  the  report  of  the  grand  jury? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Two  of  the  jurors  came  to  me  and  told  me  that  they 
had  never  seen  that  report.  Mr.  Sniffen  was  there  and  heard  them 
say  the  same  thing,  that  they  had  never  seen  the  report  until  Mr. 
Johns,  who  was  the  clerk,  presented  it.  Mr.  Sniffen  has  an  article 
of  his  in  one  of  the  papers,  which  he  afterwards  became  editor  of, 
which  will  show  the  kind  of  a  man  he  is.  He  produced  this  docu- 
ment— ^whatever  you  want  to  call  it;  it  was  not  a  report. 

Senator  Dixon.  Mrs.  Grey,  did  not  the  Federal  grand  jury  at 
Helena  unanimously  sign  this  report  after  forty-niae  days  oi  in- 
vestigation ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  do  not  think  any  of  them  signed  it  at  all. 

Senator  Dixon.  Did  the  Federal  grand  jury  return  it  to  Judge 
Hunt's  court  in  Helena? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Mr.  Johns  did,  and  the  foreman  did.  There  were 
several  of  the  jurors  who  protested  very  much  against  it  and  did  not 
want  it  done. 

Senator  Dixon.  Was  there  not  a  unanimous  report  in  the  Federal 
court  at  Helena  after  fortj^-nine  days  of  investigation,  in  which  they 
said  they  had  gone  into  this  matter  fully  and  that  there  was  nothing 
whatever  in  the  charge? 

Mrs.  Grey.  No;  they  did  not.  That  was  the  report  that  was  put 
in  and  was  written  by  Mr.  Dalby.  I  will  give  you  the  names  of  the 
men,  who  were  very  indignant.  If  they  had  indicted  me,  my  attor- 
neys were  going  to  poll  the  jurors  and  get  each  one  to  say  why  he 
had  changed  his  mind  from  the  time  he  went  in  during  these  forty- 
nine  days  before  he  voted  against  it.  It  was  not  a  unanimous  report, 
and  there  was  not  a  word  of  truth  in  it.  They  said  I  had  my  wit- 
nesses there.  The  witnesses  that  the  United  States  attorney  called 
were  the  100  witnesses  against  whom  the  charges  were  made.  They 
did  not  call  the  witnesses  that  I  wanted.  They  called  only  witnesses 
for  the  State. 

Senator  Dixon.  You  now  state  that  the  grand  jury  did  not  bring 
in  a  unanimous  report? 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  do  not  think  it  was  a  unanimous  report;  no. 

Senator  Dixon.  Are  you  stating  that  as  a  fact? 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  am  stating  this  much  as  a  fact,  that  two  of  the  jury- 
men came  to  me  after  it  was  over  and  said  that  it  was  a  most  out- 
rageous thing. 

benator  Dixon.  Those  were  tKe  grand  jurors  who  sat  in  the  case? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Two  of  the  grand  jurors;  yes. 
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Senator  Dixon.  The  grand  jury  voted  11  to  7  to  indict  you,  did 
it  not? 

Mrs.  Grey.  The  grand  jury  was  10  to  7. 

Senator  Dixon.  Ten  to  indict  and  7  to  acquit? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes.  When  I  went  in  the  first  time — on  the  first  day — 
there  was  not  a  single  juryman  against  me,  except  two,  Johns  and 
one  other  man.  Mr.  Pickett  said  they  took  only  twenty  minutes  to 
decide  the  case.  When  the  jurymen  heard  the  story  of  this  case  they 
asked  Mr.  Rosch,  who  was  the  district  attorney,  to  allow  me  to  be 
called,  as  they  wanted  to  hear  my  side  of  the  case.  He  refused  to 
allow  me  to  be  called. 

The  Chairman.  What  grand  juror  told  you  that? 

Mrs.  Grey.  That  was  said  to  my  attorney. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  said  it  was  a  grand  juror? 

Mrs.  Grey.  The  grand  jury  asked  Mr.  Walsh,  my  attorney,  to  have 
me  called. 

The  Chairman.  I  ask  you  again,  then,  what  grand  juror  it  was? 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  do  not  know  the  names  of  the  men  who  did  it,  but 
that  was  a  fact,  because  the  grand  jury  was  taken  three  times  before 
Judge  Hunt  before  I  was  called — ^you  know  that,  I  guess. 

Senator  Dixon.  No  ;  I  was  here  in  Washington. 

Mrs.  Grey.  Well,  they  were. 

Senator  Dixon.  I  want  to  know  everything  that  occurred;  I  am 
very  anxious  to  know  it.  I  have  seen  the  Montana  newspapers^  and 
I  have  seen  the  report  of  the  grand  jury. 

Mrs.  Grey.  You  saw  the  report  probably  that  was  in  the  Record, 
that  Mr.  Dalby  wrote,  and  of  which  he  had  a  special  edition  struck 
off  and  sent  around  to  the  different  people.  You  did  not  see  the  one 
in  the  Independent? 

Senator  Dixon.  Yes;  I  have  seen  all  of  them.  Then,  you  now  state 
to  the  Senate  committee  that  Dalby  wrote  the  report  of  the  Federal 
grand  jury? 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  say  that  two  of  the  jurymen  told  me  that. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  what  two  jurymen  told  you  that? 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  suppose  it  is  all  right  lor  me  to  give  their  names,  is  it 
not? 

The  Chairman.  It  certainly  is ;  that  is  what  we  are  here  for. 

Mrs.  Grey.  It  was  Mr.  Peterson  and  Mr.  Drake. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  their  initials? 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  do  not  know ;  it  is  a  little  bit  of  a  town.  Mr.  Drake 
lives  in  Billings. 

The  Chairman.  'Where  does  Peterson  live? 

Mrs.  Grey.  At  the  Capital  Cafe;  it  is  on  the  principal  street  of 
Helena.    What  is  the  principal  street  there? 

Senator  Dixon.  Main  street. 

Mrs.  Grey.  The  other  one  who  did  not  vote  against  me  and  who 
was  very  indignant  about  it  was  Oscar  Beck. 

Senator  Dixon.  Of  the  Beck  Laundry?  Did  you  read  the  report 
of  the  Federal  grand  jury? 

Mrs.  jGrey.  No;  I  did  not  read  all  of  that  stuff. 

The  CJhairman.  Now,  you  say  that  Peterson  and  Drake  told  you 
that  Dalby  wrote  the  report  forthe  grand  jury? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Thev  told  me  they  had  never  seen  that  report  until  it 
was  put  on  the  table  and  Dalby  must  have  written  it,    Mx.  ^xsaSwcv 
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was  there  and  knows  the  samp  thing,  if  I  am  telling  it  a  little 
differently. 

Senator  Dixon.  Did  the  Federal  OTand  jury,  at  the  conclusion  of 
their  report,  after  this  forty-nine  days  oi  investigation,  use  these 
words: 

As  for  Mrs.  Helen  Pierce  Grey,  the  lady  charged  by  the  Federal  anthorlties 
with  a  violation  of  the  statutes  relating  to  the  illegal  securing  of  moneys  from 
wards  of  the  Government,  the  fact  has  been  clearly  established  that  the 
charges  made  by  her  were  altogether  visionary  and  entirely  incapable  of  sub- 
stantiation. 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes.  May  I  take  that  paper  for  a  moment,  and  T  will 
read  you  something  that  comes  before  that — ^if  this  is  the  same  one 
that  I  saw. 

Senator  Dixon.  Will  you  please  answer  my  question,  if  that  was 
the  grand  jury's  report? 

Airs.  Grey.  Yes,  that  is  what  I  say ;  I  saw  it  in  the  paper.  I  was 
not  in  court  when  it  was  read.  The  article  further  states:  "To 
prevent  any  assertions  of  unfairness  being  made  bv  either  side  after 
the  grand  jury  adjourned,  we  allowed  the  widest  latitude  in  our  in- 
vestigation," said  a  grand  juror  to-day.  "  The  statement  in  this 
morning's  paper  that  witnesses  suggested  by  Mrs.  Grey  or  the  Indian 
Rights  Association  were  not  allowed  to  appear  before  the  ffrand 
jury,  is  a  deliberate  falsehood.  Every  witness  they  suggestea  was 
called  and  testified.  In  most  instances  it  simmered  down  to  this:  '  I 
don't  know  myself,  but  John  Smith  told  me  that  Bill  Jones  said  that 
Ike  Hampton  said  ' — ^this  was  largely  the  kind  of  testimony  we  were 
compelled  to  listen  to."  That  is  absolutely,  utterly,  totally,  and 
wholly  false.    Our  witnesses  were  not  called. 

Senator  Dixon.  This  is  a  grand  juryman's  statement? 

Mrs.  Grey.  No  ;  this  was  a  part  of  the  report,  I  think.  I  wish  you 
had  gotten  the  Independent,  because  that  account  was  far  better. 
This  was  written  by  Dalby  himself. 

Senator  Dixon.  Dalby  wrote  the  newspaper  "article? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes ;  he  was  in  Mr.  Greenfield's  room. 

Senator  Paynter.  Who  is  Greenfield? 

Mrs.  Grey.  He  was  the  Associated  Press  correspondent  out  there, 
and  on  this  same  day  or  a  little  before  this  I  wanted  to  get  some  press 
notices  sent  out  from  Helena  and  could  not  do  it. 

Senator  Dixon.  You  were  quite  active  in  getting  press  notices  out, 
were  you  not? 

Mrs.  Grey.  No  ;  this  was  the  first  one  I  had  tried  to  send  out. 

Senator  Dixon.  In  your  charges  filed  in  the  Billings  Inquirer 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  did  not  file  any  charges  there. 

Senator  Dixon.  Did  you  write  the  articles? 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  did,  and  that  is  the  paper  they  bought  off;  instead  of 
suing  for  libel  they  bought  the  paper  off. 

Senator  Dixon.  The  paper  has  suspended? 

Mrs.  Grey.  No  ;  it  is  puolished,  ana  publishes  against  me  now. 

Senator  Dixon.  They  have  changed  their  attitude? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes,  sir;  they  changed  very  suddenly. 

Senator  Dixon.  In  those  two  articles  in  the  Billings  Inquirer  you 
charged  Secretary  Garfield  with  malfeasance  in  oflSce,  did  you  not? 

M^  Grey.  Everything  that  it  was  possible  to  charge  him  with  I 
charged  him  with. 
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Senator  Dixon.  You  chared  him  with  prevarication? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Not  prevarication,  but  deliberate  lies. 

Senator  Dixon.  You  charged  him  with  being  interested  financially 
in  these  schemes? 

Mrs.  Grey.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  I  did. 

Senator  Dixon.  Are  you  sure  of  that? 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  do  not  tnink  I  ever  did,  because  I  do  not  think  he  is. 

Senator  Dixon.  You  charged  Mr.  Leupp  with  prevarication  also? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Or  absolute  foolishness,  I  do  not  know  which ;  he  can 
have  his  choice.  A  man  who  will  say  that  the  Indian  takes  to  sugar- 
beet  raising  as  a  German  takes  to  science  or  an  Italian  to  art,  you 
know  it  is  absolutely  absurd. 

Senator  Dixon.  Did  you  or  not,  in  these  newspaper  articles  printed 
in  the  Billings  Enquirer,  charge  Commissioner  Leupp  with  lying? 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  did  or  not;  I  charged  him 
with  most  everything  on  earth. 

Senator  Dixon.  Did  you  charge  him  with  being  financially  inter- 
ested in  this  matter? 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  did  or  not.  The  fact  is  I 
never  read  those  things  after  they  were  written. 

Senator  Dixon.  But  you  wrote  them  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  wrote  them ;  yes. 

Senator  Dixon.  You  charged  the  Commissioner  with  being  inter- 
ested in  the  Lincoln  Townsite  Company,  did  you  not? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes.    It  is  funny  you  never  heard  of  that. 

Senator  Dixon.  Did  you  not  charge  him  with  being  interested  in 
the  Lincoln  Townsite  Company  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  If  you  want  to  say  I  did,  I  did.  I  do  not  know  whether 
I  did  or  not.    I  do  not  know  wnether  he  is  or  not. 

Senator  Dixon.  Did  you  in  those  written  articles  charge 

Mrs.  Grey.  If  you  have  ever  written  for  newspapers  you  will  know 
that  you  write  an  article  and  turn  it  out,  and  that  is  the  end  of  it. 
You  do  not  remember  always  what  you  write.  I  know  the  gist  of 
what  I  said. 

Senator  Dixon.  What  was  the  gist  of  the  charges  against  the 
Commissioner? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Just  what  I  told  him  when  he  was  here;  that  was  my 
charge  against  him. 

Senator  Dixon.  I  am  asking  you  now  what  was  the  gist  of  your 
charges  against  him. 

Mre.  Grey.  Just  exactly  as  I  have  stated.  He  came  to  the  Crow 
Agency  in  a  private  car  of  the  Burlington  Railroad  with  the  general 
superintendent  of  that  road,  and  the  car  was  switched  off  to  the  Crow 
Agency  with  the  general  superintendent,  Mr.  Gillette,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  Lincoln  Townsite  Company. 

Senator  Dixon.  Did  you  charge  him  in  these  articles  with  being 
financially  interested  in  the  Lincoln  Townsite  Company? 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  do  not  know  that  he  is. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  he  is? 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  say  I  do  not  know.  He  was  very  closely  connected 
with  tliem. 

Senator  Brandegee.  But  you  have  made  the  charge.  Do  you  know 
anything  about  it? 
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Mrs.  Grey.  I  say  he  probably  was,  and  if  he  was  not  he  was 
scarcely  the  man  to  protect  these  Indians  against  those  people.  I 
think  I  remember  saying  that  if  he  came  there  so  closely  associated 
with  them,  and  so  indebted  to  them,  he  was  not  the  man  to  protect 
the  Indians  against  those  people. 

Senator  Dixon.  Did  he  come  to  Billings  in  a  private  car  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes ;  he  did  not  say  it  was  not  so.  He  came  with  Mr. 
Gillette  and  the  car  was  switched  off  there. 

Senator  Dixon.  He  tells  me  differently  now. 

Mrs.  Grey.  He  told  me  at  the  time  that  he  did,  and  he  did. 

Senator  Dixon.  No  matter  what  he  says  now  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  He  told  me  he  did ;  he  never  denied  it. 

Senator  Dixon.  He  will  be  the  best  evidence  as  to  that. 

Senator  Paynter.  Do  you  mean  he  told  you  that  he  did,  or  that 
in  talking  about  it  you  said  he  did  and  he  did  not  deny  it? 

Mrs.  Grey.  When  I  made  the  statement  his  reply  was  just  what 
I  have  said.  "  I  can  prove  bv  Mr.  Curtis  that  I  paid  my  fare." 
That  was  his  reply  to  the  whole  thing;  just  as  he  said  when  he  was 
here  a  moment  ago. 

Senator  Curtis.  Do  I  understand  you  to  charge  that  the  Govern- 
ment officials  know  that  this  Lincoln  Townsite  Company  has  charge 
and  control  of  13  town  sites  of  the  irrigated  land,  or  the  land  under 
the  irrigation  project  of  the  Government? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Now,  you  know.  Senator  Curtis,  I  am  not  positive 
whether  they  did  or  not.  If  these  charges  'that  I  made,  and  which 
I  spoke  of,  come,  you  will  see  that  I  mentioned  the  Lincoln  Townsite 
Company  as  acquiring  land  to  which  they  had  no  right,  and  it  was 
not  proper  and  should  be  investigated. 

Senator  Curtts.  And  that  the  Government  should  know 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes;  whom  these  lands  belong  to  and  how  they  got 
them. 

Senator  Curtis.  This  led  you  to  charge  that  they  knew  of  two 
town  sites  at  least  owned  by  this  Lincoln  Townsite  Company  on  the 
Crow  Reservation? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes;  they  must  have,  because  they  have  acquired  the 
land.  The  land  was  sold  last  May,  and  if  you  remember  a  short 
while  ago  there  was  a  bill  which  Senator  Dixon  got  through  allow- 
ing them  to  mortgage  their  land.  Those  are  the  settlers  who  came 
to  Montana  and  allowed  them  to  mortgage  their  land  on  the  Crow 
Reservation. 

Senator  Curtis.  To  allow  what? 

Mrs.  Grey.  The  settlers,  the  homesteaders.  This  is  right  down  in 
the  district.  This  was  all  the  Crow  Reservation  at  one  time.  The 
towns  there  belong  to  the  town-site  company.  You  know  Hardin, 
do  you  not? 

Senator  Dixon.  I  do  not. 

Mrs.  Grey.  You  know  who  Carl  Rankin  is,  do  you  not — do  you 
read  the  Billings  Enquirer? 

Senator  Dixon.  I  never  saw  it;  I  saw  it  on  the  Secretary's  table. 

Mrs.  Grey.  The  Billings  Gazette,  that  stands  better  with  you. 
That  is  Mr.  Moss's  paper.  That  had  an  advertisement  about  like 
that  [indicating].  John  Rankin,  agent  for  the  Lincoln  Townite 
Company;  residence,  CroW  Agency. 
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Senator  Dixon.  You  also  charge  Colonel  Rankin  of  Senator  Cur- 
tis's  State  of  being  financially  interested. 

Senator  Patnter.  Who  is  he? 

Mrs.  Grey.  He  is  the  alloting  agent. 

Senator  Dixon.  What  did  you  charge  Colonel  Rankin  with  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  said  the  dead  allotments  of  the  Crow  Reservation  were 
grouped  along  the  east  side  of  the  Biff  Horn  River  and  no  allotments 
were  put  there;  that  the  Indian  who  was  allotted  there  had  not 
agreed  to  sell.  That  has  been  all  denied,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
every  allotment  in  there  is  now  in  the  hands  of  these  people. 

Senator  Dixon.  Of  the  Lincoln  Townsite  Company  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  The  Lincoln  Townsite  Company  is  very  elastic;  some- 
times the  members  would  buy  lands  individually  and  sometimes  the 
c(Mnpany  bought,  as  they  did  at  Hardin  and  duster.  Those  towns 
there  are  in  the  name  of  the  Lincoln  Townsite  Company. 

Senator  Sutherland.  You  said  the  allotments  were  in  the  hands 
of  the  company;  did  you  mean  that? 

Mrs.  Grey,   xes;  dead  allotments. 

Senator  Sutherland.  In  what  way  are  the  allotments  in  the  hands 
of  the  company  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  They  have  been  bouffht 

Senator  Sutherland.  How  coula  they  buy  the  allotments? 

Mrs.  Grey.  They  were  sold  to  the  highest  bidder. 

Senator  Curtis.  At  public  auction,  were  they  not? 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  do  not  Know;  it  was  all  done  at  the  Crow  Agency. 

Senator  Curtis.  Well,  they  have  a  regiilar  form,  have  they  not, 
that  applies  to  every  Indian  reservation  in  the  United  States? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Secretary  Garfield  said  that  he  was  perfectly  satisfied 
with  the  way  it  was  done,  but  the  fact  remains  that  they  did  get  all 
of  the  land. 

SeAator  Curtis.  This  same  company? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes;  or  those  allied  to  them. 

Senator  Dixon.  They  were  the  high  bidders  at  the  sale,  were  they? 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  do  not  know ;  I  was  not  there,  and  I  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  it. 

Senator  Curtis.  You  said  something  about  the  cattle  owned  by 
the  Lidians.  Did  you  make  any  char^  with  reference  to  the  man- 
agement, or  handlinor  rather,  of  the  tribe  herd  up  there? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes;  the  Indians  had  this  big  herd  of  cattle.  That 
was  during  Mr.  Edwards's  reign,  and  they  were  all  stolen  through 
the  Garvin  Basin,  most  all  of  them.  It  happened  that  Mr.  Edwards 
was  agent  there,  and  the  Indians  had  all  gone  to  a  circus  up  at  Bil- 
lings, and  the  police  who  were  up  in  this  district  were  all  removed ; 
there  were  no  police  up  in  this  end  of  the  country  at  all,  and  the 
Indians'  cattle  went  over  in  the  basin.  Two  men  were  arrested  and 
sent  to  the  penitentiary — they  did  not  deny  it — Bob  Lee  and  Sam 
Grarvin-^for  stealing  these  cattle.  They  served  each  a  year.  Bob 
Lee  is  Mr.  Edwards's  closest  associate  in  business,  is  he  not  ? 

Senator  Dixon.  I  do  not  know,  I  am  sure. 

Mrs.  Grey.  You  know  Mr.  Edwards? 

Senator  Dixon.  Yes. 
-  Senator  Curtis.  Mr.  Edwards  was  Indian  agent  at  that  time,  was 
he? 
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Mrs.  Gkey.  Yes. 

Senator  Curtis.  Where  does  he  live? 

Mrs.  Grey.  At  Forsythe. 

Senator  Paynter.  You  say  he  was  convicted  of  stealing  cattle? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Not  he;  those  other  two  men. 

Senator  Curtis.  Do  you  know  how  many  cattle  were  stolen  at  that 
time? 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  do  not  know,  but  the  herd  practically,  because  when 
they  came  to  issue  their  herd  afterwards  there  was  not  one  to  go 
around ;  there  were  1,700  odd  Indians,  and  after  that  they  had  $86,000 
worth  of  cattle  put  on  and  they  were  supposed  to  be  issued  to  the 
Indians,  and  I  know  a  great  many  of  them  who  never  got  any  of 
those  cattle. 

Senator  Brandeqee.  What  do  you  claim  was  wrong  in  the  way 
these  allotments  were  acquired  by  the  Lincoln  Townsite  Company? 

Mrs.  Grey.  When  Mr.  Rankin  was  making  the  allotment^  on  the 
Crow  Reservation — they  must  sell  the  dead  allotments,  you  know — 
the  dead  allotments  were  put  along  the  east  side  of  the  Big  Horn 
River.  That  is  a  very  fine  piece  of  land.  The  orphan  children  were 
put  there — a  great  many  oi  them,  and  Mr.  Reynolds  was  appointed 
guardian  for  the  children.  Now,  those  lands  have  been  acquired; 
they  have  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the  tribes ;  in  other  words,  they 
are  now  held  by  the  Lincoln  Townsite  Company  and  the  people  who 
are  with  them. 

Senator  Brandegee.  But  I  ask  you  this,  if  the  law  provides  that 
dead  allotments,  as  you  call  them,  shall  be  sold  at  public  auction  to 
the  highest  bidder,  and  this  company  was  the  highest  bidder,  or  its 
members  were  the  highest  bidoers,  what  is  umawful  about  that 
method  of  disposition? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Simply  that  it  is  a  very  great  scandal  all  through  Mon- 
tana. They  talk  about  it.  You  must  have  heard  them  talk  about 
the  way  Fred  Foster  got  all  that  land. 

Senator  Brandeqee.  If  it  is  according  to  law,  what  is  the  cause  of 
the  scandal  about  it  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  It  was  unlawful  for  Mr.  Bear  to  get  his  permit  for  his 
sheep  to  go  on  the  land ;  he  got  that  unlawfully  and  it  was  a  fraudu- 
lent approval. 

Senator  Brandeqee.  If  this  transaction  has  been  done  according  to 
law,  what  do  you  want  us  to  do  about  it? 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  want  you  to  investigate  the  matter  before  the  Crow 
Reservation  is  opened — ^before  you  take  a  million  dollars  of  Indian 
money  and  put  it  in  the  hands  of  these  people. 

Senator  Gamble.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  bidder  for  these  lands,  as 
competitors  of  this  town-site  company,  who  bid  higher  than  the 
town-site  company  did,  yet  they  did  not  receive  the  land? 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  have  never  gone  into  it  at  all.*  That  was  a  matter 
that  I  asked  to  have  investigated.  I  gave  j^ou  the  fact  that  the  town- 
site  company  owned  the  land,  and  the  way  it  had  been  acquired. 

Senator  Dixon.  In  order  that  this  might  be  perfectly  clear  I  will 
say  that  the  Burlington  Railroad  cuts  across  the  southeast  corner  of 
the  reservation.  The  13  town  sites  that  she  complains  of  as  now  being 
owned  by  the  Burlington  Railroad  are  on  the  north  side  of  the  ceded 
strip,  under  the  Government  irrigation  canal.  The  town  site  is  on 
both  lines  of  road. 
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Mrs.  Grey.  Yes;  bat  both  lines  of  road  are  under  one  management 
m  Montana. 

Senator  Dixon.  That  is  news  to  me,  too,  Mrs.  Grey.  The  Northern 
Pacific  and  Burlington  road  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Is  there  any  difference  between  two  trains  that  run  cars 
interchangeably  ? 

Senator  Dixon.  I  never  knew  they  were  imder  one  management. 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes;  you  know  the  name  of  the  general  superintendent 
there.    He  runs  both  roads. 

Senator  Dixon.  That  is  news  to  me — ^that  the  Burlington  and 
Northern  Pacific  have  the  same  superintendent. 

Mrs.  Grey.  Did  you  ever  hear  oi  the  Northern  Pacific  mergers  ? 

Senator  Dixon.  Yes. 

Mrs.  Grey.  You  know  they  are  still  in  effect,  do  you  not,  and  that 
thOT  apply  to  this  district? 

Senator  Dixon.  I  did  not  know  that  they  had  the  same  division 
-superintendent.  I  am  quite  positive  that  you  are  mistaken  about 
that 

Mrs.  Grey.  He  runs  down  the  two  lines.  I  know  it  very  well.  I 
think  his  name  is  Allen. 

Senator  Payntbr.  During  the  early  part  of  Mrs.  Grey's  testimony 
the  impression  seemed  to  prevail  with  Senator  Dixon,  and  Senator 
Sutherland  also  seemed  to  think  that  title  could  not  be  acquired  to 
these  town  sites  by  the  Government,  but  from  what  Senator  Curtis 
said  it  seems  to  me  it  can  be  done. 

Senator  Dixon.  That  is  what  I  want  to  say,  so  that  you  will  not 
get  it  confused.  Here  [indicating  on  map]  is  the  Burlington  line ;  it 
IS  still  in  the  Indian  reservation,  and,  as  I  understand  from  Mrs. 
Grey's  story,  the  Lincoln  Townsite  Company  have  bought  allotments 
along  the  bne,  which  is  now  in  the  limits  of  the  reservation. 

Senator  Payntbr.  Can  the  title  to  dead  allotments  be  acquired  by 
purchase! 

Senator  Dixon.  Yes;  under  the  law  they  can  be  purchased.  He 
says,  also,  that  the  Lincoln  Townsite  Company  owns  these  13  town 
sites  which  were  laid  off  by  the  irrigation  company. 

Senator  Paynter.  But  the  title  ought  to  be  in  the  Government? 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  think  there  was  an  act — and  I  asked  Mr.  Savage  that 
very  question  when  I  was  in  Billings.  I  said,  "  How  did  they  get 
those  town  sites?  "    He  said,  "  They  acquired  them." 

Senator  Brandegee.  Have  you  any  evidence  to  show  that  they  have 
got  them? 

Mrs.  Grey.  The  records  will  show. 

Senator  Brandegee.  What  records? 

Mrs.  Grey.  The  land  records. 

The  Chairman.  She  stated.  Senator  Brandegee,  before  you  came 
in,  that  Mr.  Savage  showed  her  a  map 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  have  the  map. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  that  Mr.  Savage  showed  you  a  map,  and 
on  the  map  he  had  marked  these  town  sites,  and  he  told  you  that  they 
belonged  to  this  town-site  company. 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  But  I  am  asking  her  what  records  show  that? 

The  Chairman.  The  only  record  that  she  has  referred  to  is  the  map 
shown  by  Mr.  Savage. 
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Senator  Brandegee.  But  what  was  that  map  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  It  was  a  map  that  was  issued  by  the  project  itself.  It 
was  just  a  little  map  published  by  the  Burlington  road,  by  the  Lincoln 
Town-Site  Company. 

Senator  Brandegee.  You  do  not  claim  that  that  is  a  record  which 
is  reliable  to  show  the  ownership? 

Mrs.  Grey.  No  ;  he  simply  gave  me  this  map  and  said,  "  These  are 
the  townships." 

The  Chairman.  That  is  Mr.  Savage,  of  the  Reclamation  Service. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  know  it,  but  that  is  not  a  record. 

Mrs.  Grey.  But  in  the  oflBce  at  Billings  there  must  be  a  record. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  am  asking  where  the  record  is. 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  was  arrested,  so  I  do  not  know.  I  could  not  find  out 
anything  up  there. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Don't  you  know  where  the  records  showing 
the  title  of  this  land  are  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  went  to  the  land  office  at  Billings  and  tried  to  find 
out  something  about  the  records  there  and  they  said  all  the  records 
were  kept  at  the  agency.  It  was  something  about  this  dead  allotment 
land,  and  I  can  not  say.     I  do  not  know  where  they  are. 

Senator  Sutherland.  There  must  have  been  some  misunderstand- 
ing or  mistake  about  it;  because,  as  I  understand,  the  lease  of  these 
town  sites  could  only  be  acquired  by  actual  occupants.  They  would 
not  be  sold ;  a  town  site  could  not  be  sold  to  a  company.  I  do  not 
understand  any  way  by  which  it  can  be  acquired. 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  will  give  you  the  map  that  Mr.  Savage  gave  you,  and 
you  can  take  it  as  a  guide. 

Senator  Paynter.  Did  you  make  and  file  a  copy  of  these  charges 
with  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Did  I  do  what? 

Senator  Paynter.  Did  you  specify  these  various  charges  against 
the  management  out  there  with  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs? 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  tried  to  file  them  with  him. 

Senator  Paynter.  We  could  get  the  charges  she  made. 

Mrs.  Grey.  When  I  came  to  give  them  to  him,  Mr.  Conser  told  me 
that  Mr.  Leupp  was  indefinitely  engaged,  so  I  took  the  charges  and 
went  over  to  the  President  and  left  them  with  him.  Mr.  Dalby  has 
them.    I  do  not  think  there  will  be  a  bit  of  trouble  in  finding  them. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  now  12  o'clock  and  the  committee  will  stand 
adjourned  until  to-morrow,  Thursday,  April  2, 1908,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 
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Committee  on  Indian  Affairs, 

United  States  Senate, 
Washington,  D.  C,  April  2, 1908. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Clapp  (chairman),  Sutherland,  Brandegee,  Cur- 
tis, Brown,  Dixon,  Stone,  Paynter,  Owen,  McCumber,  Gamble, 
Taylor,  and  Jolinston. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.'jAMES  R.  GARFIELD,  SECRETARY  OF  THE 

INTERIOR. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  Avill  now  hear  Secretary  Garfield. 

Secretary  Garfield.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  simply  desire 
to  say  that  the  President  directed  that  Mrs.  Grey  be  given  every 
facility  in  the  Indian  Office  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  a  statement 
of  the  charges  which  she  desired  to  make  against  the  agent  at  the 
Crow  Indian  Agency.  At  that  time  Mrs.  Grey  had  no  statement  in 
writing.  She  w^as  given  every  facility  at  the  office  to  obtain  all  the 
papers  from  the  records  that  she  desired,  and  to  search  for  every 
paper  in  the  records  which  she  might  care  for.  As  a  result  of  sev- 
eral days  of  such  investigation,  Mrs.  Grey  had  prepared — whether 
from  her  own  dictation  or  not  I  do  not  know — a  statement  which  was 
presented  to  me  and  which  appears  in  my  files  in  file  No.  5236,  part  1. 
This  typewritten  statement  was  used  as  the  formal  charges  made  by 
Mrs.  (jrey  against  the  Indian  agent,  and  upon  those  formal  charges 
the  investigation  was  ordered. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  the  only  written  statement  that  you  know 
of  that  has  been  presented  by  Mrs.  Grey  in  this  proceeding? 

Secretary  Garfield.  It  is ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  please  hand  it  to  the  reporter  for  identi- 
fication? 

The  paper  referred  to  was  marked  "  Exhibit  J.  R.  G.  No.  1,"  and 
appears  in  the  Appendix,  pp.  60^623. 

STATEMENT  OF  MRS..  HELEN  PIERCE  GREY— Resumed. 

Mrs.  Helen  Pierce  Grey  having  resumed  the  stand,  testified  further, 
as  follows : 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mrs.  Grey,  you  may  resume  your  statement. 

Mrs.  Grey.  By  way  of  introduction  I  submit  certain  letters  that 
will  establish  my  reputation  as  having  been  a  writer  and  a  person  of 
responsibility,  at  least  before  I  got  into  this  matter. 

About  the  last  week  of  October,  1900,  I  went  to  the  Crow  Reserva- 
tion, and  have  been  arrested  since  then  six  times,  being  bound  over  to 
the  ^and  jury  on  a  charge  of  obtaining  money  from  the  Indians,  and 
makmg  a  contract  with  them  without  the  consent  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  The  arrest  was  made  under  the  direction  of  Secretarv 
Garfield.  (See  report  of  Mr.  Dalby.)  The  charge  was  technical. 
The  stenographic  report  of  my  preliminary  hearing  is  attached;  it 
has  been  in  the  hands  of  some  of  the  best  lawyers  of  the  United  States, 
who  say  there  is  nothing  in  it  whatsoever  on  which  anyone  could  be 
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Heinrich  Cattle  Company  came  to  get  this  Bull  Mountain  cattle 
when  Mr.  Reynolds  was  first  made  agent. 

Two  Indians,  Charles  Yarlet  and  Ten  Bear,  were  hired  to  drive 
these  cattle  on  the  reservation,  and  afterwards  as  cowboys,  working 
under  Heinrich's  agent,  Cark  Leiter,  who  is  on  the  Government  roll, 
drawing  a  salary  of  $75  per  month  as  boss  herder.  Now,  there  has 
not  been  a  herd,  I  think,  since  1902,  yet  before  the  grand  jury  we 
proved  that  he  was  drawing  this  money.  Mr.  Dalby's  report  says  that 
he  was  working  as  agent  for  Heinrich.  He  was  running  h:s  own 
cattle,  and  he  was  drawing  this  money,  and  the  records  will  show 
that. 

Senator  Dixon.  You  say  there  was  no  Crow  herd  at  this  time? 

Mrs.  Grey.  That  is  what  they  brought  out  before  the  grand  jury^ 
that  there  was  none. 

Senator  Dixon.  And  has  not  been  since  1902? 

Mrs.  Grey.  1902,  I  think,  was  the  time  it  was  issued.  There  were 
some  other  cattle  put  on  afterwards,  so  they  say,  but  the  Indians 
seem  to  differ  from  those  who  were  at  Helena,  and  I  do  not  know 
how  it  is.  That  is  something  that  will  have  to  be  found  out.  There 
was  $86,000  spent  for  cattle.  The  Treasurer's  report  shows  that  it 
was  spent,  \tliether  the  cattle  were  put  on  the  reservation  is  yet 
to  be  decided. 

Senator  Sutherland.  When  you  say  this  man  was  drawing  a  sal- 
ary of  $75  a  month,  do  you  mean  it  was  from  the  Government? 

Mrs.  Grey.  From  the  Government  as  boss  herder.  He  was  first 
carried  as  an  irregular  employee,  and  from  the  letters  that  were 
produced  before  the  grand  jury  it  may  be  stated  that  he  is  now  on 
as  one  of  the  regular  employees  on  the  roll.  At  the  time  of  the  grand 
jury,  when  Ten  Bear  was  wanted  as  a  witness  against  the  agent,  it 
was  found  that  he  had  been  thrown  into  the  agency  jail  on  some 
charge  unknown,  which  his  cousin,  Arnold  Costo  Prior,  could  not 
find  out,  except  that  Van  Hoose,  the  farmer,  had  ordered  him  ar- 
rested on  a  charge  of  drunkenness  that  occurred,  it  was  alleged,  two 
months  previous.  They  tried  to  find  out  why  Ten  Bear  was  arrested. 
From  the  last  letter  I  had  from  him  he  was  still  in  jail  serving  his 
sixty  days'  sentence.  It  is  the  universal  belief  of  the  Indians  that 
Ten  Bear  was  thrown  into  jail  solely  because  he  would  have  been  too 
strong  a  witness.     He  has  never  been  known  to  drink. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Was  he  convicted  before  some  court? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Oh,  no ;  they  don't  have  any  court.  All  they  do  is  to 
say,  "  Put  this  man  into  jail,"  and  he  goes  into  jail. 

Senator  Sutherland.  On  whose  order  was  he  sent  to  jail? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Mr.  Reynolds's. 

Senator  Sutherland.  The  Indian  agent? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes.  Mr.  Van  Hoose,  when  he  was  in  Helena  at  the 
trial,  was  asked  why  Ten  Bear  was  in  jail.  He  said :  "  I  did  not  ar- 
rest iiim ;  I  sent  him  over  to  the  agency.  Mr.  Reynolds  wanted  to  see 
him."    lie  said  he  was  not  arrested. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Is  he  in  jail  awaiting  trial  for  something,  or 
has  he  been  convicted  of  something? 

Mrs.  Grey.  No;  they  don't  have  to  have  any  trial.  They  take  them 
and  put  them  in  jail.  They  took  me  plenty  of  times  and  put  me  in 
jail.  If  they  did  that  to  me,  what  would  thev  do  to  the  Indians? 
That  was  one  of  the  regular  things  we  protested  against  there. 
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Senator  Dixon.  There  was  a  complaint  filed  against  you  by  the 
United  States  commissioner,  was  there  not?  • 

Mrs.  Grey.  Not  the  first  five  times  I  was  arrested.  I  was  arrested, 
but  they  did  not  hold  me  over  night. 

Senator  Dixon.  They  arrested  you  and  put  you  off  the  reservation, 
did  they  not? 

Mrs.  Grey.  No  ;  they  arrested  me  and  were  going  to  put  me  into  the 
insane  asylum. 

Senator  Dixon.  Were  thej^  going  to  arrest  you  for  insanity  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes;  they  said  I  was  insane.  They  got  this  doctor, 
who  quarantined  the  reservation  for  smallpox. 

Senator  Dixon.  They  did  not  file  any  charges  of  insanity  against 
you,  did  they? 

Mrs.  Grey.  No;  because  I  prevented  it.  You  know  Fred  Server? 
He  is  the  one  who  keeps  the  hotel  at  the  agency.  They  said  I  was  in- 
sane, and  they  put  it  through  the  town  that  I  was  insane  and  they 
were  going  to  have  the  commission  sit  there  while  I  was  there.  I  was 
not  under  arrest  then,  but  had  been  the  night  before.  I  was  too  ill 
to  leave  my  room.  The  hotel  keeper  looked  the  door  and  said  they 
could  not  come  in.  He  wired  for  Doctor  Marshall,  and  that  ended  the 
matter ;  but  they  had  told  it  everywhere  that  I  was  crazy.  You  must 
have  heard  of  that  ? 

Senator  Dixon.  No  ;  I  am  not  familiar  with  this  matter. 

Mrs.  Grey.  If  you  have  not,  you  are  the  only  one  who  has  not.    ' 

Senator  Dixon.  I  have  read  in  the  newspaper  about  the  grand 
jury. 

Mrs.  Grey.  You  know  what  sort  of  stuff  they  are  writing.  I  do 
not  refer  to  the  Billings  Enquirer,  because  I  wrote  that  myself,  and 
I  will  say  that  it  was  as  nasty  as  I  could  make  it,  but  I  had  to  do 
something.  When  a  Cabinet  minister  causes  the  statement  made 
before  the  chief  of  police  that  I  am  a  dangerous  blackmailer,  and  it 
is  done  while  he  is  right  in  town,  what  chance  have  I  among  stran- 
gers ? 

Senator  Dixon.  What  Cabinet  officer  told  you  that  you  were  a 
blackmailer? 

Mrs.  Grey.  It  came  directly  from  Secretary  Garfield  to  the  exec- 
utive officers  of  the  Indians  Rights  Association.  He  said  I  was  an 
adventuress.  That  was  the  thing  they  have  been  giving  out  far  and 
wide.    Is  that  not  right,  Mr.  Garfield? 

Secretary  Garfield.  It  is  very  far  from  right,  Mrs.  Grey. 

Mrs.  Grey.  That  is  the  way  it  came  to  me,  and  Secretary  Garfield 
was  in  Billings  at  the  time  the  report  was  made  that  I  was  a  danger- 
ous blackmailer. 

Secretary  Garfield.  I  do  not  care  to  interrupt  Mrs.  Grey's  state- 
ment, but  the  statement  which  she  has  just  made  is  without  any  truth 
whatever. 

Mrs.  Grey.  The  matter  I  have  stated  is  a  matter  of  record  with  the 
chief  of  police  in  Billings. 

Senator  Dixon.  Secretary  Garfield  was  not  in  Billings,  was  he? 

Mrs.  Grey.  He  was  in  Billings  at  that  time.  It  was  the  time  of 
the  opening  of  the  Huntley  project. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Do  you  know  that  it  is  a  matter  of  record 
that  the  Secretary  interfei-od  in  the  matter:  is  it  a  mattor  of  rocord 
somewhere  that  Secretary  Garfield  did  these  things  tUv\t  xuw-t^p^wVcN^^ 
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Mrs.  Grey.  Yes ;  it  is  in  Mr.  Dalby's  report  that  he  went  over  the 
case  with  Secretary  Garfield. 

Senator  Sutherland.  That  is  stated  in  his  report? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes.  I  think  it  states  it  in  just  that  many  words.  Is 
that  not  right,  Mr.  Sniffen? 

Mr.  Sniiten.  I  have  the  report  here. 

Mrs.  Grey.  We  will  bring  that  out  afterwards.  There  has  been 
very  much  said  that  I  can  not  remember  in  the  report,  but  it  is  my 
impression  that  it  is  in  the  report.  I  know  that  the  matter  of  my 
being  charged  before  a  chief  of  police  as  being  a  blackmailer  is  a 
matter  of  record  in  Billings. 

Senator  Dixon.  Who  made  the  charge  that  you  were  a  black- 
mailer ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  It  was  from  Mr.  Dalbv  and  Mr.  Reynolds,  while  Secre- 
tary Garfield  was  in  town.  They  all  came  up  to  the  opening,  and  Mr. 
Dalby  says  in  his  report — he  made  this  report  to  Secretary  Garfield — 
that  the  case  was  complete  against  me  at  this  time. 

Senator  Dixon.  You  said  that  he  charged  in  the  police  court  that 
you  were  a  blackmailer. 

Mrs.  Grey.  No,  sir.     I  said  to  the  chief  of  police  at  Billings. 

Senator  Owen.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Secretary  Garfield 
made  the  charge  against  you,  do  you? 

Mrs.  Grey.  What  I  mean  to  say  is  that  Mr.  Dalby  said  in  his  report 
that  he  came  up  from  Crow  Agency  and  went  over  the  matter  and 
made  the  full  report  to  Secretary  Garfield.  They  were  all  in  town  at 
this  time,  and  at  that  time  this  charge  was  given  to  Chief  Talgo  that 
I  was  a  blackmailer,  and  it  came  from  this  source.  Now,  Secretary 
Garfield  had  received  the  report  of  these  subordinates,  and  naturally 
I  suppose  he  knew  what  they  were  doing,  and  I  think  Mr.  Dalby  in 
his  report  says  he  went  into  it  fully  with  Mr.  Garfield.  I  know  also 
from  the  lett<TS  that  were  written  afterwards,  that  came  to  the  Crow 
Reservation,  that  Secretary  Garfield  wrote  that  anyone  who  opposed 
the  agent  would  have  to  leave  the  agency.     Is  that  not  right? 

Secretary  Garfield.  The  record  will  speak  for  itseli,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Mrs.  Grey.  There  were  these  three  letters  that  I  know  of  that 
came.  One  was  to  the  Indian  chief  of  police.  Big  Medicine,  just  as 
they  were  coming  to  the  trial  in  Helena.  I  do  not  think  you  will  find 
I  am  mistaken  even  in  the  records,  let  alone  the  inference. 

The  Indians  complain,  even  more  bitterly,  of  tlie  Bair  sheep. 
C.  M.  Bair  has  permits  to  run  85,000  sheep  in  the  Pryor  district,  he 
paying  $7,000.  The  records  of  the  Department  show  gross  fraud,  in 
which  the  agent  was  a  party,  by  which  these  sheep  were  allowed  on 
the  reservation  in  place  of  those  of  T.  J.  Murphy,  of  Helena  (we 
went  into  all  this  yesterday),  who  bid  $(S,r)00  for  the  same  ])rivilege. 
The  Bair  slieep.  liaving  permits  on  400,000  acres  of  unallotted  land 
in  the  Pryor  district,  are  to  bo  found  all  over  the  district  on  allotted 
and  unallotted  land,  too,  in  all  districts  of  the  Crow  Reservaticm. 

Senator  Dixox.  You  testified  yesterday  that  you  were  only  in  and 
upon  one  of  the  six  districts  of  the  reservation.  Xow  you  are  mak- 
ing cliarges  against  the  whole  reservation  as  to  these  sheep. 

Mrs.  Gkey.  I  siiy  the  records  of  the  Department  show  gross  frauds. 
You  will  find  the  protest  from  the  Pryor  district  from  Big  Horn  in 
the  Department,  and  I  was  in  the  other  districts. 
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Senator  Dixon.  But  what  I  want  to  know  is  this :  You  testified  to 
the  committee  yesterday  that  you  were  in  only  one  of  the  districts  of 
the  reservation. 

Mrs.  Grey.  No  ;  I  have  been  on  other  districts.  The  Crow  Agency 
is  a  district,  with  Black  Lodge  between  that  and  Lodge  Grass. 

Senator  Dixon.  How  many  of  the  districts  were  you  on  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  That  I  can  not  say,  because  I  do  not  know  the  bound- 
aries of  the  districts.  I  never  was  in  the  Pryor  and  never  in  the 
Big  Horn  district;  I  think  1  have  been  in  all  the  other  districts,  but 
I  do  not  know,  because  I  do  not  know  where  the  boundaries  are. 

Senator  Dixon.  Are  these  sheep  running  on  the  allotted  lands  in 
the  Pryor  district? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes;  they  are. 

Senator  DixoN.  If  you  were  never  there,  on  what  do  you  base  that 
statement  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  On  the  protests  that  are  on  file  in  the  Department.  The 
Department  records  will  show  that  they  are  there. 

Senator  Dixon.  Are  the  sheep  now  grazing  on  the  allotted  land  in 
the  Pryor  district? 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  do  not  know.  LIr.  Dalby  persuaded  Mr.  Bair  to 
put  them  back  again  to  help  the  Indians.  I  think  most  of  them  are 
gone  back  now,  but  I  do  not  know. 

Secretary  Garfield.  Not  wishing  to  interrupt  Mrs.  Grey,  I  will 
say  that  if  she,  in  referring  to  Department  records,  will  indicate  what 
records  they  are,  I  will  see  that  they  are  all  presented  to  the  commit- 
tee— any  ones  that  she  desires. 

Mrs.  Grey.  Those  are  the  records  of  the  transaction  which  referred 
to  the  putting  of  the  Bair  sheep  on  the  reservation.  There  was  a  let- 
ter of  Plenty  Coos  and  some  letters  of  Mr.  Revnolds,  and  a  letter  of 
protest  from  the  Indians,  and  Mr.  Murphy's  telegrams  with  reference 
to  that  permit.  There  is  a  whole  lot  of  correspondence  that  I  saw 
when  I  was  here  last  year. 

Secretary  Garfield.  Are  they  referred  to  in  the  memorandum  of 
complaint  that  vou  filed  with  the  Department  ? 

Mrs.  Grey,  l^es.  Secretary  Garfield. 

Secretary  Garfield.  Then  they  can  be  readily  identified? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes,  Secretary  Garfield ;  I  am  not  sure  that  they  are ; 
I  haven't  seen  that  memorandum  for  so  long  that  I  am  not  just  sure, 
but  I  think  they  are.  If  they  are  not,  they  are  covered  here.  It  is 
the  current  report  that  Senator  Carter  is  a  part  owner  of  these  sheep. 
When  I  started  to  Washington  in  March,  1907 

Senator  Dixon.  When  you  charge  Senator  Carter  with  this,  you 
say  it  is  a  current  report.    Do  jou  charge  it  as  a  fact  or  a  rumor  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  say  it  is  current  report. 

Senator  Dixon.  Then  why  did  you  not  investigate  a  thing  of  that 
kind  before  making  such  a  charge  before  the  Senate  committoe? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Senator  Dixon,  how  much  further  do  you  think  I 
ought  to  go  in  my  investigation?  I  think  there  ought  to  be  some- 
thing left  to  me;  there  isn't  much  now.  I  have  done  my  best  to  find 
out  about  things  down  there. 

Senator  Dixon.  I  say,  before  making  charges  you  ought  to  have 
investigated  them. 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  did  not  make  the  charge.  All  I  know  is  that  he  is 
an  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Bair.    I  know  that  they  went  together  on 
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a  long  automobile  trip  this  summer,  and  they  were  supposed  to 
have  gone  to  the  National  Park,  and  instead  of  that  they  are  said 
to  have  gone  down  the  Yellowstone  River,  when  the  sheep  were  off 
the  reservation,  trying  to  find  a  place  to  put  them. 

Senator  Dixon.  Do  you  mean  that  Senator  Carter  was  out  on  the 
range? 

Mrs.  Grey.  He  has  been  down  there  on  this  range. 

Senator  Sutherland.  AMiat  sheep  are  you  speaking  of,  what 
sheep  were  thev  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Mr.  Bair's  sheep.  Senator  Carter  and  Mr.  Bair  have 
been  at  the  hotel  at  Big  Timber,  and  Mr.  Al.  Harrison — ^you  know 
who  he  is? 

S,enator  Dixon.  Xo  ;  I  never  heard  of  him. 

Mrs.  Grey.  Well,  you  know  Thomas  Cruse. 

Senator  Dixon.  Yes;  I  know  him. 

Mrs.  Grey.  Thomas  Cruse  is  a  brother-in-law  of  Senator  Carter; 
he  is  in  the  sheep  business.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  were  part- 
ners, but  they  were  running  the  sheep  business.  Senator  Carter  and 
Mr.  Bair  came  down  there.  Mr.  Harrison  had  18,000  lambs — it 
was  in  the  fall — and  he  didn't  want  to  sell  them,  and  asked  Bair  to 
help  him  carry 

Senator  Dixon.  Are  you  testifying  to  what  you  know,  or  from 
rumors? 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  am  testifying  to  what  Mr.  Harrison  told  me.  He  is 
a  good,  reliable  cattleman  down  there.  AVhat  I  say  you  can  verify. 
I  am  not  telling  any  rumors,  except  when  I  say  they  are  rumors. 

Senator  Dixon.  You  stated  this  as  a  matter  of  fact  about  their 
going  down  in  the  Yellowstone. 

Mrs.  Grey.  Now,  Senator  Dixoh,  I  want  to  say  very  carefully 
that  I  am  not  stating  that  as  a  fact.  I  know  they  were  away  on  an 
automobile  trip — that  the  two  of  them  were  away. 

Senator  Dixon.  You  say  you 'know  that? 

Mrs.  Grey.  It  was  all  in  the  newspapers.  I  was  in  Helena  at  the 
time  they  left  and  when  they  came  back,  and  there  was  a  great  deal 
published  about  what  they  had  done.  Senator  Carter  took  a  very 
bad  cold  and  was  ill.  You  remember  when  General  Young  and  Secre- 
tary Loeb  came  to  Helena  on  their  holiday  vacation?  They  were 
there  just  at  this  time,  and  Senator  Carter  and  Mr.  Bair  had  just 
returned  in  time  to  meet  them.  I  think  they  returned  the  same  day. 
It  was  county  fair  time,  and  there  were  races,  when  Mr.  Bair  went 
home  very  much  in  disgust  because  he  did  not  get  the  prize.  You 
remember  that? 

Senator  Dixon.  Xo;   I  was  in  Washington. 

Mrs.  Grey.  AA'ell,  it  was  all  in  the  papers. 

Senator  Dixon.  Are  these  matters  that  you  are  detailing  now  things 
within  your  knowledge,  or  are  they  newspaper  rumors  that  you  have 
heard? 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  was  in  the  town  of  Helena.  It  was  the  common  talk 
of  the  town  and  was  in  all  the  newspapei's,  and  it  is  certainly  a  fact 
that  they  were  together;  I  don't  think  anybody  doubts  that;  but 
where  they  were  I  do  not  know ;  I  would  not  say  as  to  that.  At  one 
time  they  were  down  in  this  Yellowstone  district,  where  AI.  Harrison 
is,  together.     I  am  not  sure  that  they  were  there  last  summer. 
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Senator  Sutherland.  Is  it,  Mrs.  Grey,  upon  that  that  you  base 
the  statement  that  Senator  Carter  is  part  owner  of  the  sheep  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  do  not  make  that  statement.  I  say  it  is  current 
rumor. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Current  rumor  where  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  In  this  part  of  Montana.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  two  men 
are  very  close  together  and  are  continually  out  together,  and  that  Bair 
does  run  a  lot  of  sheep,  and  Mr.  Bair,  on  this  reservation,  can  put  his 
sheep  everywhere — he  has  the  power — and  Mr.  Dalby  in  his  report 
says  that  Mr.  Bair  probably  does  owe  the  Indians  $800  for  range  he 
occupied.  This  is  all  in  Mr.  Dalby's  report.  It  is  the  very  basis  of 
it.  They  would  not  allow  Bair  to  do  this  unless  there  was  some 
power  back  of  him.  I  do  not  know  whether  Senator  Carter  owns  the 
sheep  or  not,  but  I  say  it  is  the  report  in  Billings.  I  will  tell  you  who 
says  he  does,  and  that  is  Mr.  Charles  Yagen.  He  can  probably  give 
you  a  whole  lot  of  information  on  this  subject.    Do  you  know  him? 

Senator  Dixon.  Yes,  I  know  Mr.  Yagen. 

Mrs.  Grey.  He  is  a  pretty  good  man,  is  he  not? 

Senator  Dixon.  He  is  a  pretty  good  man,  Judge  Yagen. 

Mrs.  Grey.  And  he  is  one  who  says  that  there  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

Senator  Dixon.  Did  he  tell  you  this? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes ;  when  I  was  there  this  last  time. 

When  I  started  to  Washington  in  March,  1907,  with  a  petition  from 
the  Indians  to  the  President,  Mr.  Bair  hurriedly  trailed  his  sheep  off 
of  the  reservation.  It  is  his  custom  to  shear  at  Reno  farm,  for  which 
he  was  at  that  time  paying  rent,  had  put  his  shearing  machines  in 
order,  and  all  arrangements  were  made  for  shearing  at  this  place 
as  usual.  The  Indians  counted  twenty-three  bands  (69,000  sheep) 
that  crossed  the  bridge  at  Custer. 

Senator  Dixon.  Do  you  charge  that  69,000  sheep  went  out? 

Mrs  Grey.  Yes;  I  charge  that.  When  I  went  away  the  Indians 
said  they  would  watch  and  see  if  those  sheep  were  taken  off.  There 
was  a  rumor  that  Bair  was  getting  his  sheep  off  the  reservation.  So 
the  Indians  said  they  would  watch  and  have  somebody  down  at  the 
Custer  bridge  to  keep  count,  and  they  counted  twenty-three  bands. 
Ralph  Sago  wrote  me,  as  the  secretary  of  the  Crow  Indian  Agency 
at  Big  Horn,  and  that  letter  was  the  one,  I  believe,  sent  to  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,,  in  which  I  said  that  they  had  taken  out  these  twenty- 
three  bands. 

Senator  Stone.  Twenty-three  what? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Twenty-three  bands  of  sheep.  They  run  about  3,000 
sheep  to  a  band  on  the  reservation.  I  have  not  seen  those  letters  since, 
but  I  have  that  in  a  number  of  letters;  I  am  not  positive,  but  I  think 
that  this  was  the  letter  that  Mr.  Dalby  made  so  much  of,  in  which 
one  of  the  Indians  said:  "Hurrah  for  the  Crows."  If  you  read  his 
report  you  will  find  that.  I  think  this  is  the  letter  in  which  he  said 
there  had  been  twenty-three  bands  taken  off.  It  was  in  reply  to  that 
letter  that  I  have  Secretary  Garfield's  letter  here.  I  will  read  that 
afterwards.  AVool  growers  and  buyers  in  this  district  took  pains  to 
inform  me  that  Bair  must  have  taken  not  less  than  125.000  sheep  off 
the  reservation  at  this  time,  trailing  them  from  30  to  40  miles  to 
Waco  and  Forsythe — I  think  that  should  be  more  than  that.  Is  it 
not  farther  to  Forsythe  than  40  miles? 
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Senator  Dixon.  I  am  not  sure;  I  do  not  know.  This  is  500  miles 
from  where  I  live. 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  think  it  is,  but  I  am  not  sure.  Deserting  his  hay  on 
the  reservation,  going  into  a  country  where  hay  was  $18  a  ton,  and 
difficult  to  get  after  the  hard  winter.  The  sheep  were  fancy  feeders, 
ready  for  the  early  Chicago  market;  were  heavy  with  the  wool,  just 
at  shearing  time,  and  must  have  deteriorated  in  mutton  not  less  than 
from  $1  to  $3  a  head.  Why  did  he  take  these  sheep  off  the  reserva- 
tion?    (See  Inspector  Dalby's  report  on  C.  M.  Bair.) 

Another  cause  of  complaint  by  the  Indians  was  that  they  were  un- 
able to  get  control  of  their  allotments,  or  even  find  out  where  the 
boundaries  of  their  allotments  are,  many  having  no  papers  of  any 
kind  whatsoever,  being  unable  to  get  them.  At  my  preliminary  hear- 
ing Mr.  Reynolds  swore  the  Crows  were  not  allotted.    (See  hearing.) 

Senator  Dixon.  The  Indian  agent  testified  under  oath  that  the  In- 
dians were  not  allotted. 

Mrs.  Grey.  That  the  Crow  Indians  were  not  allotted.  I  have  the 
stenographic  report  here.  I  should  say  it  was  perjury.  He  said 
"  not  an  allotment  stuck  " — they  are  the  exact  words,  I  think — and 
he  followed  it  up.  As  I  say,  I  have  the  stenographic  report  here. 
That  was  done  in  order  to  prove  that  the  Crow  Indians  were  not  citi- 
zens, because  if  the  Crow  Indians  were  citizens  they  could  not  hold 
me  for  making  a  contract  with  them.  That  was  what  the  subject  was, 
and  he  said  they  were  not  citizens,  and  "  had  not  been  allotted  " — 
"not  an  allotment  stuck;"  consequently  I  was  making  a  contract 
with  wards  of  the  Government ;  that  was  the  charge.  That  was  the  • 
testimony  they  used  by  which  they  bound  me  over  to  the  grand  juiy 
and  kept  me  in  Helena  for  eight  months  and  three  months  in  jail. 
That  was  the  only  charge. 

Senator  Dixon.  AVho  bound  you  over  to  the  ijrand  jury? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Judge  Mann.    You  know  who  he  is  ? 

Senator  Dixon.  I  think  I  have  heard  of  him. 

Senator  Stone.  What  is  his  position  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  He  is  United  States  commissioner. 

Senator  Dixon.  At  Billing? 

Mrs.  Grey.  At  Billings.  He  will  do  anything  that  he  is  told  to  do. 
When  they  brought  me  there,  when  I  was  under  arrest — do  you  know 
Mr.  Ilathorn  ?  , 

Senator  Dixon.  I  know  him. 

Mrs.  Grey.  He  is  a  brother-in-law  of  Mr.  Reynolds.  They  arrested 
me  for  returning  to  the  reservation.  I  was  on  it  just  about  half  an 
hour,  if  I  was  on  the  reservation,  which  I  do  not  think  I  was. 

Senator  Dixox.  After  you  had  been  ordered  off? 

IVIrs.  Grey.  Yes,  after  I  had  been  ordered  off.  I  did  not  see  an 
Indian.  There  was  a  young  white  boy  there  who  reminded  me  of  my 
son.  He  was  the  most  homesick  hoy  you  ever  saw  in  your  life.  He 
came  down  to  the  reservation  from  Pittsburg.  He  was  working  on 
some  ditches  on  Don  Hardy's  place.  He  and  I  were  on  horseback 
and  he  said,  "  Come  and  see  where  I  am  working,"  and  we  went  inside 
the  fence  and  1  went  to  see  his  ditches;  he  was  living  at  Don  Hardy's. 
It  was  the  last  allotment,  next  to  the  gate  at  Parkman.  Hardy's  wife 
IS  dead — it  is  a  dead  allotment  anyway — and  it  was  for  being  on  the 
reservation  in  this  way  that  I  was  arrested.  I  stayed  one  night  in 
jail  at  Billings  on  that  charge  on  $300  bail.     I  admitted  that  I  had 
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been  there.  They  could  not  have  proved  it  if  I  had  said  I  had  not 
been  there. 

Senator  Dixon.  But  why  did  you  go  back  after  you  had  been 
ordered  off? 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  did  not  go  back;  I  simply  went  inside  the  gate  and 
came  out.  I  was  not  on  the  reservation  more  than  half  or  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  and  I  do  not  believe  it  was  reservation  there. 
It  was  a  dead  allotment.  Wliat  I  was  going  to  say  was  that  when 
they  arrested  me  at  Billings  I  went  to  the  office  of  the  chief  of  police; 
I  was  a  stranger  there  and  did  not  know  anvbody  in  the  town  except 
casually.  I  was  in  the  room  of  the  chief  of  police  and  Mr.  Hathorn 
came  in ;  I  had  met  him  before ;  he  is  a  brother-in-law  of  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds, and  when  I  was  at  the  hotel  I  had  met  him.  I  did  not  recog- 
nize him ;  I  did  not  know  who  he  was,  but  I  knew  he  was  somebody 
that  I  had  seen  before,  and  he  had  the  appearance  of  a  gentleman. 
I  thought  it  was  some  one  I  knew,  but  I  did  n6t  place  him.  He 
knew  my  name  and  said,  "  You  will  be  more  comfortable  in  the  other 
room,  Mrs.  Grey ;  come  in  there."  I  did  not  know  that  I  was  going 
before  a  commissioner — ^they  started  my  preliminary  hearing  and 
were  half  through  it  before  I  knew  what  they  were  doing,  and  I  am 
a  fairly  intelligent  white  woman.  Now,  what  do  vou  think  they 
would  do  with  the  Indians  when  they  got  them  there?  I  made  them 
stop.,  I  said,  "  You  are  Mr.  Hathorn?  "  He  said,  "  You  know  me." 
I  said  "  No,  I  do  not  know  you ;  if  I  had  I  would  have  been  more 
careful."  I  said,  "  Send  over  for  Mr.  Harry  Groves."  They  said 
he  would  not  come,  but  I  said  he  would ;  I  said,  "  You  send  for  him ; 
if  you  do  not  send  for  him  I  am  going  out  into  the  other  room ;  you 
shall  not  have  a  hearing  imless  I  have  a  lawyer." 

I  was  before  a  United  States  commissioner,  and  when  I  got  my  bail 
the  commissioner  refused  to  take  the  bail,  saying  "  I  have  no  author- 
ity in  this  court :  vou  have  got  to  go  back  to  the  Crow  Reservation ;  " 
and  even  when  Mr.  Graves  wanted  him  to  do  it  he  would  not,  and 
the  only  way  in  which  I  was  prevented  from  going  into  this  awful 
place  was  because  the  deputy  marshal,  Mr.  Smith,  who  came  down 
from  Helena  to  arrest  me,  said,  "  I  won't  give  you  up;  you  are  my 
prisoner."  That  is  the  only  thing  that  saved  m^.  That  is  what  the 
United  States  commissioner  and  this  gang  is.  I  am  not  telling  you 
anything  that  can  not  be  proved  bv  Sheriff  AVebb  and  the  under- 
sheriff  and  the  detective  who  was  with  me.  I  can  give  you  all  their 
names.  I  saw  them  all  when  we  came  hack  from  Helena,  and  a  more 
indignant  lot  of  men  you  could  not  find,  over  my  treatment. 

Another  cause  of  complaint  was  the  Government  school.  As  I  had 
lived  for  two  months  in  the  school  building  at  the  agency,  I  knew 
more  of  the  terrible  conditions  there  than  the  Indians  themselves, 
having  seen  children  with  running  sores  of  the  most  vicious  charac- 
ter washed  with  a  stiff  brush  that  was  used  for  all  children  alike 
with  the  one  water.  Now  Mr.  Dalby  says  that  the  Indians  have  this 
terrible  disease.  It  is  not  because  they  do  not  know :  they  inoculate 
these  Indians  with  this  disease.  It  is  the  most  abominable  thing  I 
ever  knew  in  my  life. 

Senator  Curtis.  How  do  you  mean? 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  will  just  repeat  that — having  seen  children  with 
running  sores  of  the  most  vicious  charat^ter  washed  with  a  stiff  brush 
that  was  used  for  all  children  alike — it  is  one  of  these  chea\)  bYv\s>W% 
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that  you  see  for  5  cents — roiif^h  things  that  you  would  not  wash  your 
hands  with.    I  protested  against  it. 

Senator  Curtis.  You  saw  that  yourself? 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  saw  that  with  my  own  eyes. 

Senator  Curtis.  They  do  not  keep  those  children  who  have  those 
sores  in  separate  hospitals  or  separate  rooms,  do  they? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Indeecl,  they  do  not ;  there  is  no  hospital  there  at  all. 

Senator  Curtis.  How  many  children  did  you  see  there  in  that  con- 
dition, about? 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  did  not  stop  to  count  rhem. 

Senator  Curtis.  Well,  three  or  four? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Xo;  almost  every  child  in  that  school  has  sores  or 
sore  eyes — hardly  one  who  has  not.  I  will  tell  you  what  I  saw.  All 
over  the  reservation  I  found  Indians  blind,  and  almost  invariably, 
when  asked,  was  told  that  they  had  been  pupils  at  the  Government 
school.  This  is  not  so  with  the  St.  Xavier's  mission  school  over  in 
the  Big  Horn  district. 

Senator  Dixon.  Does  this  blindness  come  from  mistreatment  of 
the  pupils  at  the  Government  school? 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  think  that  is  where  it  starts.  I  do  not  see  how  they 
could  help  doing  it ;  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  for  one  to  escape. 

Senator  Dixon.  For  what  reason  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Washing  them  in  this  way.  When  it  is  done  every 
morning  for  eight  or  ten  months  it  is  bound  to  hit  some  time.  Sup- 
pose they  have  a  scratch  somewhere,  or  it  gets  into  the  eyes;  it  is 
bound  to  take  effect  some  time.  What  better  way  could  you  possibly 
conceive  of  inoculating  these  children  with  this  disease?  Could, 
you  think  of  anything  better  if  you  were  trying  to  do  it?  And  then 
letting  them  have  this  stuff  that  they  have  to  eat  or  starve.  Plenty 
Coos  made  a  speech  before  Mr.  Dalby  at  that  council  that  we  had 
at  Gordons.  If  Mr.  Dalby  had  had  one  single  particle  of  manhood 
in  him  he  would  not  have  done  what  he  did. 

Senator  Dixon.  Who  was  this? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Plenty  Coos.  In  the  speech  he  made  he  said,  "  Here 
my  people  are  starving;  my  people  do  not  want  this  lumpy-jawed 
beef;  my  people  know  what  we  are  doing  when  we  eat  it.  They 
are  starving  and  .have  to  do  it.  Anyone  who  comes  in  contact  with 
those  Indians  knows  that  what  I  say  is  true.  I  have  seen  it  myself. 
I  have  pictures  of  them ;  and  it  is  not  that  alone,  but  some  Indians 
were  arrested  by  Charlie  Bear  for  killing  sheep,  and  the  testimony 
of  the  Indians  themselves  was  that  they  thought  they  were  dead 
sheep,  and  they  had  a  right  to  the  dead  sheep.  He  said,  "  He  lets 
us  have  them."  The  sheep  that  have  died  of  disease  is  what  the 
Indians  get  on  this  land.  The  white  man  gets  the  land  and  ^ets  the 
live  sheep.  That  is  what  is  going  on  on  the  Crow  Reservation.  It 
is  the  most  abominable  thing  I  ever  knew.  These  people  are  abso- 
lutely helpless.  If  they  say  a  word  they  are  thrown  in  jail.  It  is 
so  all  over  this  reservation,  and  every  white  man  who  came  to  Helena 
to  testify  before  the  grand  jury  against  them  expected  trouble.  The 
Burlington  agent  at  the  Prvor  district  had  orders  from  the  Burling- 
ton Railroad  not  to  sell  a  ticket  to  an  Indian — and  I  have  the  order 
among  these  papers — unless  he  had  a  permit  from  the  agent,  because 
there  was  smallpox  quarantine.    They  wanted  to  go  up  to  the  grand 
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jury  to  testify  there.     He  sold  three  Indians  tickets  and  was  dis- 
charged for  doing  it. 

Senator  Dixon.  Is  this  rumor! 

Mrs.  Grey.  No  ;  it  is  not  rumor.  I  have  letters  here,  and  the  man 
is  only  too  anxious  to  come,  and  I  think  he  wrote  to  Senator  Owen 
to  the  same  effect,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  the  letter 
or  not. 

Senator  Owen.  I  do  not  recall  it. 

Senator  Dixon.  You  had  over  100  witnesses  before  the  grand  jury, 
did  you  not? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Not  I;  I  made  charges  and  the  United  States  district 
attorney  called  the  defendants;  he  would  not  allow  me  to  testify 
before  this  or  be  called  until  the  grand  jury  had  been  before  Judge 
Hunt  three  times  and  compelled  him  to  do  it,  and  he  then  said  he 
would  allow  me  to  come  because  I  wanted  to  come  so  badly. 

Senator  Dixon.  That  was  the  United  States  attorney? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes;  Mr.  Carl  Rasch.^ 

Senator  Dixon.  Was  he  in  the  conspiracy,  too  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Undoubtedly;  they  put  nim  out  of  the  ^and  jury  room 
and  he  did  not  come  in  for  two  weeks  afterwards.  They  would  not 
testify  before  him,  the  witnesses.  We  came  as  near  indicting  him  as 
any  man  could  be. 

Senator  Dixon.  Indicting  the  United  States  attorney  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes;  for  his  conduct. 

Senator  Dixon.  Was  Judge  Hunt  in  the  conspiracy,  too? 

Mrs.  Grey.  He  was  the  one  who  ordered  the  investigation.  Im- 
mediately afterwards  Judge  Hunt  was  sent  to  Portland  to  try  the 
cases  out  there ;  Judge  Dietrich  came  in  his  place.  Judge  Hunt  was 
not  present.    He  is  one  of  the  most  honorable  men  in  Montana. 

Senator  Dixon.  Did  Judge  Dietrich  come  there? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes ;  he  said  it  was  something  he  knew  nothing  about ; 
that  he  was  a  stranger  there.  He  said  he  did  not  feel  that  he  ought 
in  anj  way  to  interfere  with  Mr.  Rasch.  I  did  not  know  Judge 
Dietrich  and  have  never  seen  him. 

Senator  Dixon.  And  now  you  charge  Carl  Rasch  with  being  in 
this  disgrace? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Undoubtedly,  unspeakabl3\  There  is  not  the  slightest 
doubt  about  that.  From  the  very  fact  that  he  called  nobody  but 
defendants  and  stood  up — well,  wait  until  I  come  to  that.  You 
know  T.  J.  Walsh,  do  you  not? 

Senator  Dixon.  Yes. 

Mrs.  Grey.  He  was  my  attorney.  As  to  the  standing  of  T.  J. 
Walsh  and  Mr.  Rasch,  I  have  the  papers  here,  but  wait  until  I  get 
to  that. 

As  I  say,  all  over  the  reservation  I  found  Indians  blind,  and  almost 
invariably  when  asked,  was  told  that  they  had  been  pupils  of  the 
Government  school.  I  might  say  here  that  there  was  a  Mrs.  Sarah 
Mattingly  from  Washington,  who  was  appointed  as  matron  in  this 
school.  1  have  riot  seen  her.  She  stayed  there  three  weeks  and 
could  not  stand  it  any  longer,  and  I  believe  she  said  some  things  as  to 
what  they  did  in  that  school. 
*  Senator  Dixon.  Had  you  ever  been  on  an  Indian  reservation  before 
this? 
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Mrs.  Grey.  Never  before  in  my  life,  and  I  never  want  to  go  again 
to  such  a  one. 

Senator  Dixon.  And  these  are  the  only  Indians  you  ever  saw  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  No,  sir;  I  was  brought  up  among  the  Indians.  I  was 
born  in  Minnesota.     I  grew  up  on  this  Chippewa  scrip  business. 

Senator  Dixon.  How  is  this  that  this  was  the  only  Indian  reserva- 
tion that  you  ever  saw  if  you  were  raised  among  the  Indians? 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  always  had  the  idea,  that  all  white  people  have,  that 
Indians  were  something  that  you  had  to  keep  away  from. 

Senator  Dixon.  That  is  not  an  answer  to  my  question.  You  say 
that  this  is  the  o»ly  Indian  reservation  you  ever  saw  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes;  that  I  ever  saw  or  was  ever  on.  I  know  quite  a 
little  since  about  other  reservations,  since  I  have  been  in  Washington ; 
I  have  been  studying  the  Indian  and  not  much  else.  I  have  also  read 
letters,  and  it  is  enough  to  make  anybody's  heart  ache.  I  do  not  see 
how  you  Senators  can  have  these  matters  up  before  you  and  let  them 
pass  by.  Because  these  Indians  are  defenseless  is  no  reason  w^hy  they 
should  be  robbed  in  the  way  they  are  being  robbed. 

Continuing.  I  saw  one  girl  about  12  years  of  age  returned  from 
this  school  to  her  home  near  Gordons,  the  child  of  Flat  Head 
Woman — I  am  not  positive  whether  she  was  Flat  Head  Woman's  op 
Blue  Bird's  child.  Her  face  was.one  mass  of  corruption,  and  I  believe 
it  was  contracted  at  the  school.  Anyway,  she  w^as  there  in  this  con- 
dition; her  whole  face  was  just  one  sore.  She  had  just  come  home 
from  school.  A  smaller  sister  of  three  had  contracted  the  disease  from 
her.  The  child's  mouth  was  all  broken  out,  as  the  disease  could  be 
taken  from  kissing  her. 

The  child's  parents  did  not  know  anything  about  it,  but  I  told 
them  not  to  kiss  the  child ;  that  was  the  only  thing  I  could  say.  You 
can  not  do  anything  in  cases  of  that  kind.  Both  girls  were  almost 
certain  to  go  blind  and  no  precautions  were  taken  to  arrest  or  cure  or 
confine  this  disease.  More  than  that,  such  was  the  character  of 
Fred  E.  Miller,  the  chief  clerk  of  the  agency,  that  an  elder  girl 
named  Agnes  had  her  bed  so  placed  that  when  Miller  entered  the 
sleeping  room  of  the  school  girls  Agnes  would  slip  out  and  inform 
Superintendent  Creel.  Dick  Cummings,  half-breed,  was  also  warned, 
I  am  told,  to  watch  Miller  while  he  was  watchman  at  the  agency 
school.  Rev.  J.  G.  Burgess,  Crow  Agency,  made  most  horrible  state- 
ments to  the  grand  jury  on  this  subject.  There  is  no  end  of  it. 
.Mr.  Dalby  in  his  report  admits  it — not  just  this,  but  he  admits 
much ;  he  does  not  deny  it.  Naturally,  as  the  Indians  asked  my  advice 
I  gave  it,  and  told  them  to  send  a  petition  to  the  Department.  They 
told  me  that  they  had  freciuently  done  so,  had  frequently  written, 
and  had  asked  for  an  inspector,  but  the  only  result  of  their  strongest 
effort  had  been  to  bring  punishment  among  themselves,  their  letters 
to  the  Department  being  invariably  returned  to  the  agent  at  whose 
mercy  they  lived.  You  can  see  what  it  has  been  to  me  in  tryifig  to 
get  any  kind  of  an  investigation  of  this  reservation,  and  if  they  had 
done  this  to  me,  what  do  you  think  they  have  done  to  these  Indians? 
They  are  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  the  agent.  He  has  the  power 
of  life  and  death  over  these  Indians.  There  is  a  case  on  the  Navajo 
Reservation  now  that  I  have  been  reading  of  in  Senator  Teller's 
room,  in  which  the  soldiers  made  a  night  raid  on  a  camp,  and  the 
citizens  there  have  sent  protests  against  it,  and  yet  these  Indians  w^ere 
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perfectly  peaceable  Indians.     The  soldiers  were  out  on  a  practice 
tour  up  there,  and  they  attacked  this  camp  at  night  on  some  com- 

Klaint  by  the  agent,  Mr.  Sheldon.  Three  of  them  were  shot  and 
[r.  Leupp  has  confined  those  Indians,  who  were  with  them,  in  a 
military  prison  at  hard  labor  as  long  as  he  thinks  they  should  remain 
there.    There  was  no  trial  or  anything  of  that  kind,  as  I  understand. 

Senator  Dixon.  You  say  Leupp  confined  the  soldiers  in  prison? 

Mrs.  Grey.  No;  the  soldiers  are  all  right;  they  are  white  men.  I 
mean  the  Indians.  They  would  not  have  dared  to  do  it  to  anyone  but 
an  Indian. 

Senator  Dixox.  The  Commis.sioner  confined  the  Indians? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes;  if  you  want  to  see  the  papers,  I  will  get  them  for 
you. 

Senator  Dixon.  AVhat  military  prison  did  he. confine  them  in? 

Mrs.  Grey.  It  is  some  place  in  Arizona,  the  name  I  do  not  know ;  it 
is  a  Mexican  name.  If  you  want  to  see  the  papers  I  shall  be  glad  to 
show  them  to  you.  But  the  fact  must  be  that  the  raid  was  certainly 
made  in  an  unfair  way,  because  those  Indians  were  sleeping  in  their 
tents  and  only  two  of  them  seemed  to  have  had  guns.  There  was  one 
of  the  horses  that  was  shot,  while  the  soldiers  shot  down  and  killed 
three  Indians,  and  the  unburied  dead  were  left  lying  on  the  ground 
until  the  next  day.     The  Indians  were  afraid  to  go  near  them. 

Senator  Dixon.  AVhen  and  where  did  this  happen  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  It  has  only  happened  lately,  within  the  last  few  months. 

Senator  Dixon.  AVhere? 

Mrs.,  Grey.  On  the  Navaho  Reservation. 

Senator  Dixon.  In  Idaho? 

Mrs.  Grey.  In  Arizona. 

Senator  Sutherland.  It  is  in  Arizona. 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  have  seen  letters  from  Rev.  Howard  R.  Antes,  the 
missionary  there,  and  I  have  seen  affidavits  from  other  men  who 
were  in  the  district.  They  are  all  up  in  Senator  Teller's  room  and 
I  shall  be  glad  to  get  them  for  you.  There  was  a  similar  case  with 
the  Utes — one  of  the  most  abominable  things,  and  that  was  the  call- 
ing out  of  those  soldiers  against  the  Utes.  I  was  in  Sheridan  at 
the  time.     Those  Utes  were  perfectly   peaceable. 

Senator  Sutherland.  They  were  Absentee  Utes,  were  they  not; 
they  had  left  the  reservation? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes;  and  Captain  Hall,  their  agent,  said  in  his  report 
that  nothing  but  starvation  and  extermination  confronted  them  if 
they  stayed  at  home. 

wSenator  Sutherland.  The  soldiers  only  wanted  theni  to  stay  on 
the  reservation.  They  did  not  want  them  to  come  back  on  the  reser- 
vation and  Congress  appropriated  money  at  this  session. 

Mrs.  Grey.  That  was  done  afterwards.  This  was  when  they  were 
trying  to  compel  them  to  go  back.  There  were  about  240  of  them, 
men,  women,  and  children.  I  have  forgotten  how  many  soldiers 
there  were  that  came — I  think  1,600;  but  if  you  had  been  in  Sher- 
idan you  could  have  seen  the  officers  who  came  with  them.  Th^'re 
must  have  been  14  or  15;  there  were  three  carloads  of  signal-scu'vice 
apparatus  to  connect  this  poor  little  band  of  240  half-starved  Utes 
with  General  AVint  at  Fort  Omaha.  They  set  up  telegraphic  com- 
munications under  comniiind  of  Captain  Wildmay. 
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Senator  Dixon.  It  was  on  account  of  ill  treatment  in  Utah  that 
they  left? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Captain  Hall  in  his  report  said  if  they  remained  at 
home  they  faced  nothing  but  starvation  and  extinction. 

Senator  Dixon.  Are  the  Idaho  Senators  interested  in  that  matter?^ 

Mrs.  Grey.  It  is  no  joking  matter,  Senator  Dixon.  It  is  because  it" 
has  been  treated  as  a  joke  so  much  that  the  conditions  are  as  they  are. 
I  can  only  refer  you  to  the  printed  public  reports  that  come  from  the 
Uintah  Reservation.  I  was  up  in  the  AVyoming  district  and  only 
know  what  was  going  on  there. 

To  resume  my  staleuient.  I  then  told  them  that  if  President  Roose- 
velt knew  that  things  were  as  they  were  on  the  reservation  he  would 
quickly  put  a  stop  to  it.  The  Grows  have  a  lodge — the  Crow  Indian 
lodge — organized  about  ten  years  ago  by  the  returned  students  to  pro- 
tect themselves  from  the  Government.  This  lodge  contains  the  ma- 
jority of  the  adult  males  of  the  reservation.  I  believe  no  Government 
employee  may  be  a  member,  that  being  prima  facie  evidence  of  his 
dishonesty.  That  is  the  Crow  Reservation,  in  Montana;  yes,  sir. 
The  president  of  the  lodge,  Joe  Cooper,  asked  me  if  I  ^ould  not  come 
to  their  lodge  and  explain  to  the  Indians  what  this  beet-sugar  propo- 
sition that  the  agent  was  trying  to  put  on  the  reservation  really  was. 
I  went  with  him.  The  lodge  meeting  was  held  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  place  where  1  was  staying.  I  read  the  published  report 
of  Commissioner  Leupp  to  the  Indians,  the  subject-matter  of  which 
caused  exceeding  indignation,  the  Indians  readily  seeing  that  this 
proposition  meant  beggary  for  them,  as  well  as  degradation  and  loss 
of  their  lands  for  all  time.  The  report  can  be  had.  It  speaks  for 
itself.  They  asked  what  remedy  they  might  apply.  I  told  them  that 
they  must  get  a  petition  to  the  President  to  prevent  it.  It  was  just  at 
this  time  that  it  was  published  in  the  papers  that  the  bill  would  go 
through.  It  was  up  at  the  time — something  like  this  horse-breeding 
bill.  They  asked  me  if  I  would  go  with  them.  At  first  I  said  no,  I 
was  too  busy;  but  when  they  told  me  they  would  never  be  allowed 
to  go  alone  I  told  them  that  if  they  would  pay  my  expenses  I  would 
go  with  them,  saying,  as  I  remember  it,  $500  would  be  necessary; 
but  the  Indians  at  my  preliminary  hearing  all  agree  that  I  said  $600. 
Wliat  I  said  probably  was  $500  or  $G00.  This  shows  that  there  could 
have  been  no  contract,  as  all  the  Indians  swore  at  my  preliminary 
hearing.  Later,  some  of  the  Indians  from  the  Big  Horn  Crow  In- 
dian lodge  came  to  me  and  asked  me  to  explain  to  them  what  I  had 
already  told  the  Lodge  Grass  Indians.  I  did  so  and  was  arrested  on 
the  following  morning  by  Agent  Reynolds,  charging  me  with  treason 
against  the  "'  peace  and  dignity  "  of  the  United  States  for  reading 
and  explaining  one  of  the  bills  that  was  trying  to  be  put  through 
Congress  at  this  time 

Senator  Dixon.  A\liat  bill  was  that,  Mrs.  Grey? 
'  Mrs.  Grey.  That  was  the  bill  relating  to  the  l>eet-sngar  proposi- 
tion which  Mr.  I^eupp  goes  into  very  fully  in  his  rej)ort  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  for  either  the  year  1905  or  1906, 1  have  forgotten 
which. 

Senator  Paynter.  Who  had  yon  arrested? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Mr.  Reynolds  arrested  me  himself.  I  never  dreamed 
that  anybody  could  do  such  a  thing,  and  I  laughed  at  him  about  it 
and  told  him  to  go  ahead,  that  it  would  only  make  my  story  better 
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when  I  sent  it  out.  He  wanted  me  to  go  to  Billings  and  I  told  him 
no,  that  I  was  a  stranger  in  that  part  of  the  comitry,  and  I  said  I 
would  go  to  Sheridan,  where  I  would  be  among  people  I  at  least 
knew  slightly.  So  we  went  to  Sheridan,  and  then  to  Billings,  where 
I  remained  about  two  weeks  at  the  Northern  Hotel,  he  spencfing  most 
of  the  time  with  me,  explaining  things  on  the  reservation.  He  told 
me  at  this  time  that  if  1  would  drop  the  matter  and  publish  nothing 
I  could  have  anything  I  wanted.  Mr.  Blair  was  in  town  in  constant 
communication  with  Mr.  Reynolds,  as  were  also  other  magnates  of 
the  reservation.  I  replied  to  Mr.  Reynolds,  "All  right,  let  me  see 
what  you  have  got."  To  which  he  replied,  "  I  have  not  got  the 
nerve;  "  that  they  had  bought  me  off. 

During  Mr.  Reynolds's  absence  the  Indians  came  to  me,  saying  that 
the  agent  was  telling  them  that  they  had  bought  me  off,  and  I  had 
promised  not  to  help  them.  I  taxed  Mr.  Reynolds  with  this  and  de- 
manded that  I  be  allowed  to  return  to  the  reservation,  to  which  he 
consented. 

I  went  over  this  matter  yesterday,  but  will  speak  of  it  briefly  again. 

Senator  Dixon.  Is  this  a  newspaper  article  that  you  intend  for 
publication,  or  a  magazine  article  that  you  are  reading? 

Mrs.  Grey.  This  was  addressed  to  Senator  Owen  at  his  request. 

Senator  Dixon.  You  intend  to  use  this  as  a  newspaper  article,  do 
you? 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  wrote  it  to  use  in  this  way  for  Senator  Owen  and 
for  Senator  Clapp,  in  order  to  make  a  consecutive  statement.  It  has 
already  been  in  use  for  some  days.  I  think  that  Secretary  Garfield 
has  had  it. 

Secretary  Garfield.  I  am  not  aware  that  I  have  had  a  copy  of 
that. 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  understood  Senator  Clapp  to  say  that  he  had  spoken 
to  you  about  it,  but  I  may  be  mistaken. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  no.  This  is  a  paper  which  she  first  prepared 
and  submitted  to  Senator  Owen  and  brought  me  a  copy  of  it.  It  was 
a  sort  of  synopsis  of  her  complaint,  as  I  understand. 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes,  Senator  Clapp. 

Senator  Owen.  Mrs.  Grey  first  presented  the  matter  to  me  at  the 
Normandie  Hotel  in  a  brief  way,  and  her  papers  were  very  vol- 
uminous and  I  had  some  difficulty  in  understanding  just  what  the 
complaint  was,  and  I  told  her  she  had  better  make  the  complaint 
coherent  and  definite  so  that  it  could  be  understood,  and  this  is  the 
result,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mrs.  Grey  (continuing).  By  the  machinations  of  the  agent,  with 
the  assistance  of  his  spy,  Jimmy  Hill,  the  Indians  I  chose  were  told 
to  take  the  train  at  Parkman  and  meet  me  at  Sheridan,  off  the  reser- 
vation; whereas  my  message  was  that  they  meet  me  at  Wyola,  the 
next  station  before  you  come  to  Parkman.  It  was  near  dark  when 
I  got  off  at  Wyola,  a  mere  station  house.  I  walked  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  to  an  Indian  camp,  where  I  found  Jim  Carpenter,  who  sent 
Dominick  Old  Elk  with  me  to  Parkman,  a  distance  of  about  15  miles, 
which  we  rode  on  horseback.  I  found  that  the  Indians  had  been 
arrested  at  Sheridan  by  Campbell  and  Biggers,  officers,  whom  the 
agent  had  sent  on  the  train  he  knew  they  were  to  take,  saying  they 
were  on  their  way  with  me  to  Washington,  although  Campbell  and 
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Biffgers  had  seen  me  get  off  at  Wyola.  I  had  left  my  baggage  at 
Billings  and  wore  my  short  skirt. 

I  returned  to  Billings.  Mr.  Reynolds,  who  had  spent  that  day  at 
the  agency,  arrived  soon  after  I  did,  and  laughed  at  me,  saying  his 
Indians  had  made  a  fool  of  me.  I  told  him  it  was  some  crookedness 
of  his;  that  if  he  did  not  want  me  to  publish  the  whole  thing  that 
day,  he  was  to  go  to  the  agency,  release  the  Indians  from  jail  there, 
and  send  three  of  them  to  me  at  Billings,  which  he  did.  When  they 
told  me  the  threats  he  had  made  to  them  if  they  attempted  to  do  any- 
thing further,  I  told  them  I  would  go  to  Washington  immediately 
for  them  with  the  petition.  The  petition  is  among  these  papers.  The 
Indians  had  $310  with  them,  which  they  gave  to  me.  i  told  Mr. 
Reynolds  that  I  was  goin^;  would  pass  through  the  reservation; 
would  be  glad  if  he  would  join  me  at  the  agency  and  ride  as  far  as 
Sheridan.  I  was  introduced  to  the  President  by  Sumner  Curtis, 
Washington  correspondent,  by  direction  of  his  paper,  the  Chicago 
Record-Herald. 

On  a  letter  signed  by  the  President,  being  presented  by  me  to  Mr. 
Leupp,  he  became  violently  angry  and  called  me  a  "  meddler." 

Senator  Paynter.  Who  did  that? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Mr.  Leupp. 

Senator  Sutherland.  The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs? 

Mrs.  GreyT  The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  when  I  \vent  to 
him;  but  he  finally  agreed  to  allow  me  access  to  the  Crow  papers,  I 
to  make  a  statement  of  the  charges  the  Indians  wished  to  make,  not 
making  these  charges  myself,  but  merely  as  foundation,  as  he  asked, 
upon  which  he  could  make  an  investigation.  The  statement,  you  will 
see,  shows  this. 

I  wish  to  put  this  matter  straight  with  the  committee.  I  was  not 
making  these  charges,  as  has  been  continually  charged.  The  Indians 
tried  to  get  here,  or  wanted  to  come  here  to  make  them,  and  when  I 
came  here  I  never  dreamt  that  I  would  be  attacked.  AH  I  thought 
was  necessary  was  to  state  the  facts.  I  thought  it  was  only  necessary 
to  state  the  situation  to  these  officials,  and  it  they  knew  these  things 
were  going  on  they  would  take  some  action.  When  I  saw  Mr.  Leupp 
he  said,  "You  must  make  some  kind  of  specific  statement,"  and  that 
was  the  reason  I  made  this  statement.  I  did  not  make  the  charges 
of  myself,  I  made  it  as  a  foundation  on  which  they  could  work,  and 
gave  them  facts  and  names  wherever  I  could.  This  was  to  be  a 
foundation  for  them  to  work  on  and  make  an  investigation.  It  was 
not  the  result  of  my  investigation.  I  wish  that  to  be  thoroughly  un- 
derstood because  that  is  the  way  the  matter  started.  Instead  of  pub- 
lishing it  as  I  might  have  done  out  there,  in  all  honor  and  fairness,  I 
brought  it  straight  to  the  President.  I  do  not  believe  in  muck- 
raking; I  believe  it  causes  anarchy  in  this  country,  and  I  think  it  is 
very  much  to  be  deplored,  and  I  am  not  the  one  to  do  it. 

When  these  papers  were  finished  I  found  Mr.  Leupp  was  indefi- 
nitely engaged,  and  took  them  to  the  President,  who  read  them  care- 
fully and  asked  me  why  I  did  not  trust  Mr.  Leupp.  I  told  him  that 
Mr.  Leupp  had  come  to  the  reservation  in  the  private  car  of  the  gen- 
eral supermtendent  of  the  Burlington  road ;  that  the  car,  superintend- 
ent, and  chef  was  switched  off  at  the  Crow  Agency  for  his  conven- 
ience; was  picked  up  two  days  later  by  a  special  train,  conducted  by 
General  Manager  Holdredge,  of  the  Burlington,  carrying  a  number  of 
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capitalists,  who  were  taken  to  Mr.  Hardin's  ranch,  Ranchester,  for  a 
conference  on  the  sugar-beet  proposition,  and  afterwards  on  a  pleas- 
ure trip  into  the  Big  Horn  Basin,  Mr.  Reynolds  accompanying  them. 

Now,  as  to  these  capitalists  who  were  there,  it  happened  that  one 
of  them  lives  in  Omaha  and  is  a  particular  friend  of  mine,  and  when 
I  was  on  my  way  to  Sheridan  I  told  him  the  whole  matter,  and  he 
said  that  they  were  here  to  see  the  President  on  this  same  thing.  It 
was  the  same  lot  of  men. 

The  President  said  nothing  more  of  Mr.  Leupp,  but  sent  for  Secre- 
tary Garfield  to  come  to  the  White  House  and  talk  over  an  investiga- 
tion with  me,  promising  me  that  only  a  western  man,  not  connected 
with  the  Department,  should  be  chosen  to  make  the  investigation. 
Mr.  Z.  L.  Dalbjr,  who  had  been  private  secretary  of  Mr.  Garfield, 
and  who  had  his  fuU  confidence,  and  has  it  still,  was  chosen  to 
make  the  investigation.  Mr.  Dalby  called  upon  me,  clothed  in  the 
cloak  of  the  President's  approval.  He  told  me  that  he  would  make 
the  investigation  as  soon  as  possible;  that  if  I  published  anything  of 
this  Crow  matter  it  would  give  it  away  to  the  people  he  was  to  inves- 
tigate; and  I  agreed  that  if  the  investigation  was  satisfactory  I  would 
wait  until  it  was  completed  and  would  assist  him  in  every  way  I  could 
tojeet  at  the  truth.     (Vide  Appendix,  J.  R.  G.  No.  1.) 

Of  course  this  is  all  denied,  but  I  wrote  from  Chicago,  after  I  had 
waited  for  about  a  month,  and  sent  some  of  the  Indians'  letters  to  the 
President,  saying  that  I  had  never  at  any  time  promised  not  to  pub- 
lish this,  except  only  on  one  condition,  and  that  was  if  they  made  the 
investigation,  such  as  I  thought  was  proi)er,  I  would  wait  until  they 
had  made  it,  and  if  that  letter  can  be  obtained  from  the  President  you 
will  see  exactly  what  I  said,  because  I  would  not  have  written  some- 
thing to  the  President  that  could  have  been  disproved ;  I  would  not 
have  sent  it  to  him.  It  is  not  reasonable  that  I  should  have  done  so. 
That  letter  must  be  somewhere  on  file.  The  reply  to  that  is  a  letter 
that  I  have  here.  Mr.  Garfield  replied  by  return  mail.  I  showed  Mr. 
Dalby  while  I  was  here  an  express  order  I  had  that  day  received  from 
the  Xjrow  Indian  lodge  for  $100.  He  read  the  letter  accompanying  it 
with  much  interest,  and  said :  "  Let  me  have  this  letter  to  show  what 
shrewd  business  men  your  Indians  are."  And  I  let  him  have  the  letter. 

I  never  dreamt  that  I  had  broken  any  law  by  taking  this  money  to 
come  here.  It  was  a  thing  I  had  never  conceived  of.  It  was  some- 
thing strange  that  it  would  be  breaking  the  law  for  me  to  take  the 
Indians'  money  to  come  here,  when  they  could  not  come  themselves, 
and  I  showed  him  the  letter  and  gave  him  the  letter,  and  when  they 
were  making  me  these  promises  that  they  would  make  this  investiga- 
tion this  letter  was  the  basis  of  the  charge  they  made  against  me. 
Afterwards  it  was  the  chief  exhibit  that  they  used  in  Helena  on 
which  to  convict  me.  They  were  trying  to  send  me  to  the  peniten- 
tiary on  that,  and  this  letter  that  he  asked  me  for  in  this  way  right 
here  in  Washington,  when  I  might  have  fixed  the  thing  up  if  they 
had  given  me  any  idea  of  what  they  were  going  to  do,  I  could  have 
used  at  that  time,  and  that  is  the  way  they  used  it. 

This  letter  was  the  foundation  upon  which  my  arrest,  at  the  order 
of  Secretary  Garfield,  was  based,  that  entailed  about  three  months  in 
prison  and  eight  months  being  held  under  bail  at  Helena  and  sub- 
jected to  every  form  of  indignity  and  insult  that  it  is  possible  for  a 
human  being  to  conceive  of,  both  written  and  published  orally,  that 
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Secretary  Garfield,  Commissioner  Leupp,  Agent  Reynolds,  and  these 
magnates  could  advise.     (See  Appendix.) 

There  is  plenty  of  it  in  Mr.  Dalby's  report.  While  on  his  way  to 
open  the  Huntley  irrigation  project  Mr.  Garfield  kept  referring  to 
me,  saying  to  J.  Clem  I)eever,  who  was  in  his  private  car  with  him, 
that  he  hoped  Mrs.  Grey  would  not  publish  anything  to  injure  the 
opening  of  the  Huntley  irrigation  project;  and  on  his  arrival  at 
Billings  informed  the  chief  of  police,  Talgo,  that  I  was  a  dangerous 
blackmailer  in  order  to  prevent  my  attending  the  ceremony  and  re- 
porting it  to  my  papers. 

Senator  Dixon.  Were  you  prevented  from  going  down  to  see  the 
opening  of  the  Huntley  ditch? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes ;  I  aid  not  go. 

Senator  Dixon.  Were  you  prevented? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes;  there  was  a  policeman  following  me  around  in 
those  days,  and  everything  that  could  happen  to  me  was  happening. 

Senator  Dixon.  You  were  not  under  arrest  at  that  time,  were  you ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  No;  because  the  grand  jury  was  in  session,  and  they 
did  not  want  to  arrest  me  until  this  grand  jury  was  not  in  session, 
because  they  could  not  have  held  me. 

Senator  Dixon.  At  the  time  Secretary  Gurfield  was  in  Billings  and 
went  down  to  open  the  Huntley  canal  you  say  you  were  prevented 
from  going  down  there  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  was  prevented  by  this  statement  that  was  made  to  the 
chief  of  police  there,  Talgo,  that  I  was  a  dangerous  blackmailer,  and 
had  a  policeman  following  me  around.  If  I  had  attempted  to  do  a 
bingle  thing  I  would  have  oeen  arrested  that  day. 

Senator  Dixon.  At  Billings? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes,  at  Billings. 

Senator  Dixon.  The  trains  were  free  for  anyone  to  ride  on,  were 
they  not? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Well,  you  know  it  is  not  always  safe  to  ride  even  on 
free  trains.  I  had  the  money  at  that  time  and  could  have  paid  my 
fare.    It  has  been  different  since. 

Senator  Dixon.  You  would  have  gone  if  you  had  not  been  afraid 
of  arrest? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes ;  I  should  have. 

Senator  Dixon.  Did  you  make  any  attempt  to  go? 

Mrs.  Grey.  No. 

Senator  Dixon.  Was  there  anything  to  prevent  you  from  going 
down  to  Billings  on  the  train  that  everybody  else  rode  on? 

Mrs.  Grey.  There  was. 

Senator  Dixon.  ^\Tiat  was  it? 

Mrs.  Grey.  AVhen  it  had  been  reported  by  the  people  who  had 
charge  of  this  opening,  to  the  chief  of  police,  that  I  was  a  dangerous 
blackmailer  to  be  watched,  I  do  not  think  it  would  have  been  very 
wise. 

Senator  Dixon.  AATien  did  you  find  that  out? 

Mrs.  Grey.  That  day. 

Senator  Dixon.  AVhat  time  that  day  did  you  find  out  that  the  Sec- 
retary had  said  to  the  chief  of  police  that  you  were  a  blackmailer? 

Mrs.  Grey.  No  ;  it  was  the  day  before.  Now  I  am  not  positive  of 
the  time;  I  do  not  remember.  You  know  there  is  a  great  deal  that 
has  happened  between  then  and  now,  but  it  was  just  about  this' time. 
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Senator  Dixon.  The  Secretary  had  not  been  in  Billings  before, 
and  how  did  you  find  out  this  conversation  before  he  got  there  to 
have  seen  the  chief  of  police? 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  did  not  see  the  chief  of  police  at  this  time — yes,  we 
were  there  about  two  days,  I  guess;  I  had  just  come  there,  too.  I 
had  been  up  at  the  public-lands  convention  at  Denver.  I  was  there 
as  correspondent,  and  then  we  came  right  down ;  I  think  I  ffot  there 
about  one  day  before  the  special  train  did.  I  had  only  been  there  just 
a  short  time.  Such  of  the  few  witnesses  on  my  list  as  were  called  by 
the  grand  jury  to  Helena  testified  to  stories  having  been  circulated 
diligently  throughout  Wyoming  and  Montana,  some  of  them  so  vile 
that  the  witnesses  were  unable  to  go  into  particulars.  Do  you  know 
Mr.  John  Kendrick? 

Senator  Dixon.  No. 

Mrs.  Grey.  .  You  must  come  from  some  place  awfully  far  away  from 
Sheridan  ? 

Senator  Dixon.  Sheridan  is  800  miles  from  where  I  live. 

Mrs.  Grey.  Well,  he  is  one  of  the  old-time  men  there.  You  have 
heard  of  Billy  Irvine  ? 

Senator  Dixon.  Never. 

Mrs.  Grey.  He  is  county  treasurer  of  Wyoming. 

Senator  Dixon.  That  is  1,000  miles  from  my  home. 

Mrs.  Grey.  Well,  those  were  men  who  were  very  indignant  about 
the  things  that  Mr.  Reynolds  and  all  of  them  were  diligently  circulat- 
ingabout  me. 

When  in  Washington  Mr.  Leupp  considered  himself  as  much  un- 
der investigation  by  the  President  as  any  other  official  of  the  Depart- 
ment. (Exhibit  Grey  12.)  This  story  sent  out  by  me  would  have  been 
taken  by  different  papers  all  over  the  United  States;  that  I  was  not 
a  blaclnnailer  Secretary  Garfield  knew,  inasmuch  as  I  had  been 
introduced  to  him  by  the  highest  authorit}^,  and  had  been  willing,  at 
his  request,  to  sacrifice  my  own  interests  in  so  publishing  a  story  I 
had  worked  on  for  fully  six  months.  (Exhibit  Grey  13.)  I  believe 
that  at  this  time,  while  Secretary  Garfield  was  inducing  me  to  lay 
down  my  weapons  of  defense,  he  was  using  every  means  in  his  power 
to  discredit  me  with  different  papers.  The  attached  telegram  goes  to 
prove  that  Mr.  Leupp  must  have  written  Agent  Reynolds  of  my  being 
m  Washington,  ana  mtended  to  return  to  the  reservation. 

Senator  Dixon.  Why  should  Secretary  Garfield  have  been  so  indus- 
trious to  suppress  something  that  happened  long  before  he  had  ever 
taken  charge  of  the  Department  and  that  he  could  not  have  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  want  to  argue  this  matter ;  I 
am  simply  making  my  statement,  and  you  can  argue  it  as  vou  like. 
I  am  simply  stating  the  things  that  I  am  fairly  well  sure  of;  that  is 
all.  As  for  that  power  of  attorney,  if  we  can  just  see  it,  it  can  be  set- 
tled in  a  few  minutes.  I  have  been  trying  for  a  year  to  see  it,  and 
the  Indians  have  been  demanding  to  see  it.  We  were  promised  that 
we  should  see  it  before  the  grand  jury. 

Senator  Paynter.  What  power  of  attorney  is  that? 

Mrs.  Grey.  When  the  last  bill  with  regard  to  the  Crow  Reserva- 
tion was  passed  something  was  wrong  with  it,  I  do  not  know  what 
it  was;  but  they  needed  a  power  of  attorney  from  the  Indians  to 
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make  some  amendments — I  do  not  know  what  the  amendments  were, 
and  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  out. 

Senator  Curtis.  Who  was  that  power  of  attorney  given  to? 

Mrs.  Grey.  John  E.  Edwards.  In  Mr.  Dalby's  report  he  said  thej 
needed  it  here,  and  Mr.  Edwards  telegraphed  to  the  agency  and  it 
was  sent  back  to  him. 

Senator  Dixon.  When  was  that? 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  suppose  it  was  in  1904,  was  it  not?  That  was  when 
the  bill  had  passed. 

Senator  Dixon.  Mr.  Edwards  had  not  been  agent  there  for  two  or 
three  years  before  that. 

Mrs.  Grey.  He  was  not  agent ;  he  was  here  lobbying  to  get  the  bill 
through,  I  suppose,  for  the  town-site  people. 

Senator  Dixon.  He  was  not  in  AVashington  when  that  bill  was 
being  considered,  Mrs.  Grey. 

Mrs.  Grey.  Well,  Mr.  Dalby's  report  is  here. 

Senator  Dixon.  1  am  only  telling  you  what  I  know  to  be  the  fact. 

Mrs.  Grey.  AVell,  Mr.  Dalby  so  states  in  his  report,  and  the  Senate 
documents  show  that  he  did  present  that  power  of  attorney,  and  on 
that  power  of  attorney  certain  amendments  were  made  to  the  bill. 

Senator  Dixon.  That  could  not  be  true,  because  I  introduced  the 
bill  myself  and  John  Edwards  was  not  in  Washington. 

Mrs.  Grey.  Well,  the  Senate  documents  are  here.  I  think  Secre- 
tary Garfield  will  bear  me  out  that  they  were  attached  to  the  state- 
ment I  made  to  him  and  I  gave  them  to  Mr.  Dalbv. 

Senator  Dixon.  That  is  physically  impossible — ^your  statement 
now. 

Mrs.  Grey.  Well,  the  documents  are  there.  I  simply  ask  that  you 
find  them. 

Senator  Dixon.  AVas  not  this,  Mrs.  Grey,  a  council  with  the  In- 
dians four  years  before  the  Crow  Reservation  was  opened? 

Mrs.  Grey.  No. 

Senator  Dixon.  At  the  time  they  had  the  treaty  with  the  com- 
missioners ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  No;  if  you  will  get  this  document  that  I  ask  for  you 
will  find  exactly  what  it  is. 

Senator  Dixon.  You  now  state  to  this  committee  that  John  Bair 
was  here  in  AVashington  lobbying  for  that  bill,  with  some  kind  of  a 
power  of  attorney  with  regard  to  some  amendment. 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes;  I  say  there  is  a  Senate  document 

The  Chairman.  AVhat  is  the  document? 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  can  not  tell  you  the  number  of  the  document,  but  I 
ask  for  all  the  documents  with  reference  to  that  Crow  bill.  Do  you 
not  remember  that  the  document  was  attached  to  the  papers  that  were 
given  to  you  through  Mr.  Dalby,  Mr.  Garfield? 

Secretary  Garfield.  I  have  not  heard  of  the  papers,  and  I  do  not 
know. 

Senator  Dixon.  Let  me  in  a  friendly  way  keep  you  from  making 
these  broad  statements.     I  think  I  know  to  what  you  refer. 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  know  which  one  you  refer  to;  you  refer  to  the  one 
that  Senator  Mondell  introduced  to  have  the  water  taken  off  that 
reservation. 

Senator  Dixon.  No;  I  think  I  know  what  you  refer  to  by  the 
power  of  attorney  given  to  Major  Edwards.     It  was  while  he  was 
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Indian  agent  in  1899,  and  was  a  power  of  attorney  concerning  a 
treaty  that  the  Crow  Indians  entered  into  with  the  commissioners. 

Mrs.  Grey.  It  is  a  matter  that  can  be  very  easily  settled,  and  if  it 
is  so  simple  as  that  it  might  have  been  very  easily  settled  long  ago. 

Senator  Dixon.  I  am  suggestingthis  to  you  to  keep  you  from  mak- 
ing this  wild  statement  that  John  JEdwards  was  here  lobbying  for  the 
Crow  Reservation,  because  it  was  four  years  before  that,  when  he  was 
agent,  that  he  had  a  power  of  attorney.  I  am  merely  suggesting  this 
for  your  own  benefit. 

Mrs.  Grey.  Suppose  we  refer  to  what  Mr.  Dalby  says  with  regard 
to  this  matter.  It  is  a  matter  that  I  did  not  put  into  the  statement  of 
charges  that  I  made,  for  the  reason  that  I  could  not  find  the  power  of 
attorney.  I  made  very  diligent  search  for  it,  and  they  told  me  at  the 
Indian  office  that  it  must  be  among  the  papers  of  the  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs,  and  there  was  nobody  here,  and  I  could  not  find  it. 

Senator  Dixon.  What  you  are  trying  to  testify  to  is  the  treaty 
that  was  made  with  the  Crow  Indians  in  1899,  is  it  not? 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Senator  Dixon.  When  Reynolds  was  their  agent,  and  a  power  of 
attorney  was  at  that  time  signed,  as  I  have  understood,  and  not  when 
the  Crow  bill  was  passed  in  1904. 

Mrs.  Grey.  Well,  we  can  find  the  papers ;  that  is  the  best  way. 

Senator  Dixon.  But  you  go  on  to  make  positive  statements,  and  I 
am  merely  trying  to  save  you  from  making  those  statements  when  the 
records  are  the  other  way. 

Mrs.  Grey.  Well,  shall  we  see  the  records? 

To  resume  my  statement ;  on  my  return  I  waited  about  a  month  in 
Chicago  for  Mr.  Dalby,  during  which  time  Mr.  Bair  removed  his 
sheep.  Mr.  Heinrich  and  Mr.  Reynolds  arranged  their  papers  and 
permits,  of  which  I  made  a  protest  to  the  President.  (See  Exhibit 
Grey  34,  reply  to  letter.) 

Having  permission,  formal,  from  the  Commissioner  to  return  to 
the  reservation  (see  Exhibit  Grey  15),  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of 
the  Indians,  I  wrote  them  I  would,  I  think,  on  the  29th  of  Mav,  1907. 
On  that  date  two  policemen  were  sent  to  the  place  where  I  would  leave 
the  train — Wyola.  I  did  not  return  until  about  a  week  later,  went 
immediately  to  Gordon's,  observing  every  possible  propriety,  and  was 
arrested,  being  relea^d  on  the  following  morning  by  the  telegram  as 
already  given. 

Senator  Paynter.  What  were  you  charged  with,  Mrs.  Grey? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Nothing ;  they  do  not  make  any  charges  when  they  ar- 
rest you  there.    Thejr  just  arrest  you. 

Senator  Dixon.  Did  they  make  any  statement  to  you  as  to  why  you 
were  arrested? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Oh,  yes ;  I  beg  your  pardon.  They  brought  out  a  stat- 
ute of  1878  and  read  that  statute  with  regard  to  the  "  peace  and  dig- 
nity "  of  the  United  States,  and  here  I  had  a  written  permission 
from  the  Commissioner  to  be  on  the  reservation,  and  I  was  there  at 
their  request  to  help  them. 

Senator  Dixon.  You  got  permission  from  the  Commissioner  to  go 
and  witness  some  Indian  dances  at  that  time,  did  you  not? 

Mrs.  Grey.  It  was  to  return  to  the  reservation. 

Senator  Dixon.  To  witness  those  Indian  dances? 
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Mrs.  Gbby.  I  put  it  that  way.  There  was  no  question  about  my 
returning  to  the  reservation,  ana  Mr.  Leupp  says  in  his  letter  "  If  you 
think  it  necessary."  I  thought  as  Mr.  Reynolds  had  already  arrested 
me  it  would  be  better  for  me  to  go  back  to  the  reservation  with  a 
formal  permit  to  protect  myself  with,  and  for  that  reason,  as  Mr. 
Reynolds  was  not  supposed  to  know  I  had  ever  been  in  Washington, 
asked  to  go  back  because  I  wanted  to  go  back  before  the  dances  were 
over.  It  was  not  a  qestion  of  whether  I  could  come  back  or  not;  it 
was  a  question  of  protecting  myself  from  further  arrest.  It  was 
said  that  I  could  go  back,  as  the  letter  from  Mr.  Dalby,  which  I  will 
read,  will  show  you.  I  wanted  especially  to  see  those  dances ;  so,  as 
Mr.  Dalby  put  it,  we  would  not  "  flush  the  bird  before  we  were  ready 
to  shoot  him."  I  think  that  is  the  way  he  put  it.  He  is  very  mucn 
given  to  similies  of  that  kind. 

After  Agent  Reynolds  had  attempted  to  confine  me  in  the  guard- 
house with  Joe  Cooper,  whom  he  did  so  confine — after  trying  to  bribe 
his  wife  to  get  a  divorce  from  him  and  naming  me  as  corespondent — 
and  I  want  to  say  that  I  am  not  saying  a  thing  that  can  not  be 
proven 

Senator  Paynter.  Who  did  you  say  did  that? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Mr.  Reynolds,  this  man  right  here. 

Senator  Dixon.  He  tried  to  bribe  Joe  Cooper's  wife  to  get  a  divorce 
from  Cooper? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes ;  he  told  her  that  Joe  was  awfully  poor  and  no  ac- 
count, and  she  could  have  anything  she  wanted  it  she  would  get  a 
divorce  from  him.  It  is  not  a  new  thing;  it  is  the  same  thing  that  is 
contained  in  affidavits  that  I  have,  that  it  has  been  tried  before  this 
on  the  Crow  Reservation.    It  is  not  something  new. 

Senator  Owen.  TMiat  evidence  have  you  that  the  agent  endeavored 
to  bribe  this  woman? 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  have  it  from  Mrs.  Cooper  herself,  and  she  told  it  to 
her  husband.  They  were  there  not  once,  but  two  or  three  times,  and 
the  second  time  they  went  there 

Senator  Owen.  Went  where? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Went  to  her  house ;  they  came  over  to  Lodge  Grass  and 
she  came  to  the  agency.    She  has  a  little  house  at  Lodge  Grass. 

Senator  Owen.  "Who  do  you  mean  when  you  say  they  came  over? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Mr.  Reynolds  and  Mr.  Dalby.  Jhis  was  the  second 
time.  She  was  washing  at  the  time  and  getting  her  water  from  the 
creek  outside.  "VVliile  Mr.  Dalby  sat  and  talked  with  Mrs.  Cooper, 
Mr.  Reynolds  carried  the  wash  water  for  her.  He  was  seen  doing  it. 
It  was  right  in  town,  and  the  Indians  were  talking  about  it,  and  they 
tried  to  make  all  the  trouble  they  could  between  Joe  and  his  wife,  and 
the  last  annuity,  instead  of  paying  it  to  Joe,  who  is  a  very  decent, 
straight  Indian,  they  paid  it  to  his  wife,  saying  that  Joe  was  no 
account  and  would  spend  it. 

Senator  Stone.  Is  his  wife. an  Indian? 

Mrs.  Grey.  She  is  a  half  breed. 

Senator  Owen.  'V\Tiat  evidence  have  you  ?  Is  that  statement  in  the 
form  of  an  affidavit? 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  can  get  all  the  affidavits  you  want. 

Senator  Owen.  I  am  not  talking  about  what  you  can  get,  but  what 
you  have. 
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Mrs.  Gkey.  No,  I  have  not;  I  have  not  been  allowed  to  go  back 
there.  I  have  talked  to  Joe  and  he  said  he  would  get  it  at  an^  time  I 
wanted  it.  I  have  written  a  good  many  letters  on  the  subject,  but 
I  do  not  seem  to  get  any  replies. 

Senator  Owen.  You  make  this  statement  on  Joe's  statement  to  you, 
do  you  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Joe's  and  Tommy  Stewart's  and  Mrs.  Cooper's. 

Senator  Owen.  Their  statements  to  you  have  not  been  put  in 
writing? 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  have  not. 

Senator  Paynter.  Did  Mrs.  Cooper  make  the  same  statement! 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes,  Senator  Paynter. 

Senator  Dixon.  Did  she  make  it  to  you  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes,  Senator  Dixon. 

Senator  Dixon.  That  Reynolds  tried  to  bribe  her? 

Mrs.  Grey.  That  if  she  left  Cooper  and  named  me  as  corespondent 
that  she  could  have  anything  she  wanted. 

Senator  Dixon.  Is  she  a  half  breed  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes. 

Senator  Paynter.  Are  they  on  the  reservation? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes ;  they  are  on  the  reservation. 

Senator  Owen.  And  that  is  one  of  the  things  that  you  refer  to 
when  you  speak  of  indignities? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes;  that  is  one  of  the  indignities.  When  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds arrested  me  at  this  time  Joe  was  at  the  missionary's  house,  at 
Crow  Agency.  They  arrested  him  at  the  missionary's  house  and  put 
him  in  jail  that  night;  so  when  I  got  to  the  agency,  having  driven 
over  from  Lodge  Grass  to  the  agency,  Joe  was  already  in  jail  when 
I  got  there. 

Senator  Paynter.  What  was  he  charged  with? 

Mrs.  Grey.  They  do  not  have  to  charge  them  with*  anything  there. 
He  was  not  charged  with  anything,  and  does  not  know  now  what  he 
was  arrested  for.  It  is  not  necessary  to  charge  them  with  anything; 
they  fust  put  you  in  jail.  That  was  one  of  the  things  the  petition 
was  about.  They  took  Joe  and  put  him  in  the  guardhouse  and 
brought  me  to  the  hotel;  Mr.  Server,  the  hotel  keeper,  testified  to 
that  before  the  ^and  jury.  They  took  me  to  the  hotel.  They 
brought  the  stock  inspector;  they  always  brought  the  stock  inspector 
when  they  arrested  me,  and  the  chief  clerk  and  Mr.  Reynolds  and 
two  policemen.  There  was  quite  a  cavalcade  when  we  came  back. 
When  I  got  to  the  hotel — I  suppose  it  was  half  past  9  or  10 — instead 
of  ordering  a  room  for  me  and  they  all  going  home,  they  got  the 
Indian  judges  up  and  they  came  into  the  sitting  room,  and  there  we 
were.  The  judges  get  $8  a  month,  and  merely  do  what  Reynolds 
tells  them  to.  They  were  not  going  to  give  me  anything  to  eat,  and 
1  said,  "  Mr.  Server,  you  go  and  get  mesomething  to  eat."  He  said, 
"  They  have  all  gone  to  bed."  I  said,  "  You  go  and  tell  Mrs.  Server 
to  get  something  for  me,"  and  he  did.  He  said,  "  Mr.  Rej^nolds, 
are  you  not  going  to  order  a  room  for  Mrs.  Grey?"  He  did  not 
make  any  reply.  I  said,  "  What  have  you  got  all  of  these  people 
here  for?"  It  dawned  on  me  then  what  they  were  doing,  and  I 
wrote  a  telegram  to  Mr.  Roosevelt — the  telegrams  are  among  the 
papers — saying  that  I  was  arrested  and  protesting  against  it,  and  I 
made  two  copies  of  it;  I  wrote  one  on  top  of  the  paper  and  the 
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other  at  the  bottom  of  the  paper  and  tore  it  in  half,  in  the  middle. 
Mr.  Eeynolds  was  sitting  there,  and  I  said,  "  Before  you  attempt  to 
do  anything  to  me,  for  your  own  sake  you  go  and  send  this  tele- 

fram  to  the  President."  He  said  the  President  did  not  want  to 
ear  from  me.  I  talked  with  him  for  an  hour  or  more.  He  would 
not  allow  me  to  send  the  telegram,  but  we  did  go  and  send  the  tele- 
gram at  last,  on  which  I  was  released  in  the  morning. 

Senator  Dixon.  Did  not  Major  Reynolds  pay  for  that  telegram 
himself? 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  did  not  send  it;  he  sent  it  himself.  He  and  I  walked 
down  to  the  station.  I  do  not  suppose  he  paid  for  it;  I  suppose  it 
went  at  the  Government's  expense,  did  it  not? 

Senator  Dixon.  I  do  not  know.  I  asked  you  if  he  did  not  pay  for 
the  telegram  himself. 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  do  not  know.  I  tore  it  in  two  and  kept  one  copy.  I 
said,  "  Now,  it  will  be  worse  for  you  if  you  attempt  to  do  anvthing 
to  me.  I  have  this  to  prove  that  I  tried  to  get  you  to  send  this  tele- 
gram, and  you  would  not  do  it." 

Senator  Dixon.  At  the  same  time  you  wanted  to  send  telegrams 
to  several  inspectors? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Not  that  night.  How  do  you  know  about  those  tele- 
grams? 

Senator  Dixon.  I  am  not  on  the  witness  stand.  ^ 

Mrs.  Grey.  Well,  that  is  what  I  want  to  know.  Those  telegrams 
were  in  my  bag  when  I  was  arrested.  Now,  I  would  like  to  know 
where  those  telegrams  are. 

Senator  Dixon.  I  do  not  know,  I  am  sure. 

Mrs.  Grey.  Well,  you  have  evidently  seen  them. 

Senator  Dixon.  I  ask  you  whether  or  not  you  did  not  that  night 
send  out  several  telegrams  to  newspapers? 

Mrs.  Grey.  No  ;  I  did  not.  I  sent  one  to  the  Chicago  Record-Her- 
ald: and  in  the  morning,  when  I  was  very  ill  in  bed — ^too  ill  to  get 
up — I  was  staying  at  the  hotel ;  the  hotel  keeper's  son-in-law  is  tne 
agent  who  sends  the  telegrams;  I  was  not  able  to  get  up,  so  he  had 
the  night  man  come  to  me  in  my  room — I  was  in  bed,  not  sitting  up — 
and  he  had  some  yellow  paper  with  him.    That  you  probably  know. 

Senator  Dixon.  No;  I  do  not  know. 

Mrs.  Grey.  You  saw  the  telegrams? 

Senator  Dixon.  I  never  saw  the  telegrams. 

Mrs.  Grey.  Well,  those  telegrams  disappeared,  and  I  have  been 
trying  to  find  them  since.  I  wrote  them  out  and  they  were  to 
be  sent.  I  had  an  arrangement  with  several  newspapers.  The  editors 
were  particular  friends  of  mine.  We  had  an  agreement  that  I  was  to 
send  such  telegrams  as  would  make  these  agency  people  let  me  alone. 
They  were  not  intended  for  use ;  they  were  simply  telegrams  to  pro- 
tect myself  with. 

Senator  Paynter.  Mrs.  Grey,  I  understand  from  your  statement 
that  Mr.  Reynolds  and  his  associates  carried  water  for  Mrs.  Joe 
Cooper;  that  Mr.  Reynolds  arrested  you  and  put  you  in  jail. 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes,  sir;  they  arrested  me  three  or  four  times. 

Senator  Paynter.  It  was  just  running  through  my  mind  as  to  the 
different  ways  they  treat  ladies  out  in  that  part  of  the  country.  They 
carry  water  for  some  and  put  others  in  jail. 
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Mrs.  Grey.  The  worst  part  of  it  was  that  when  we  came  to  the 

Srand  iury  and  I  was  not  indicted,  after  all  these  things  had  been 
one,  they  said  it  was  Montana  gallantly  that  prevented  my  indict- 
ment; that  I  really  should  have  been  indicted.  That  was  one  of  the 
things  that  really  made  me  mad.  I  was  speaking  about  these  tele- 
grams. 

Senator  Pa ynter.  Did  you  lose  them  in  Montana  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  They  were  taken  out  of  my  bag  after  I  was  arrested, 
and  I  have  not  been  able  to  locate  them. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Senator  Dixon  has  spoken  of  them.  [Laugh- 
ter.] . 

Mrs.  Grey.  He  has  evidence  that  is  pertinent,  as  you  say. 

(At  this  point  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  1  o'clock  p.  m. 

AFTER  RECESS. 

The  committee  reassembled  at  1  o'clock  p.  m. 

STATEMENT  OF  MBS.  HELEN  PIERCE  OBEY— Resumed. 

The  Chairman.  Mrs.  Grey,  you  may  proceed  with  your  statement. 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  was  referring  to  the  tmie  when  I  was  sick  at  the 
hotel.  When  I  got  up  and  was  able  to  be  around  again,  I  went  to 
the  station  agent  and  asked  him  if  there  were  any  answers  to  my 
telegrams.  He  said,  "  I  did  not  send  those  telegrams."  I  asked  him 
why,  and  he  said,  "  You  -can  not  send  anything  you  want  to  send," 
like  that.  I  said,  "  Give  me  back  the  telegrams.  What  is  the  matter 
with  them?"  So  he  returned  those  papers  to  me.  The  telegrams  I 
had  written  had  been  corrected  by  the  ni^ht  agent ;  they  were  written 
on  yellow  paper,  and  I  took  them  and  said,  "I  will  use  these  now  to 
show  that  I  can  not  ^et  a  tele^am  out  of  Crow  Agency." 

Senator  Dixon.  Did  you  oner  any  money  to  pay  for  them  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  No;  there  was  nothing  said  about  that.  At  another 
time  I  did  offer  money,  but  I  had  been  in  the  habit  of  sending  press 
telegrams  through  that  office. 

Senator  Dixon.  You  do  not  mean  to  tell  us  that  the  Burlington 
agent  would  not  have  sent  the  telegrams  if  you  had  gone  there  and 
had  offered  to  pay  for  them  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  1  offered  to  pay  for  them,  and  not  only  that,  I  tried 
to  get  the  Postal  Telegraph  Company  in  Helena  to  send  out  tele- 
OTams,  but  they  refused  to  do  it,  and  I  put  them  through  the  Western 
Union  at  the  regular  full  rates.  They  would  not  take  them  as  regular 
press  telegrams,  and  I  have  their  receipts. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  send  them  when  you  paid  for  them  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  have  never  found  out  whether  they  were  received  or 
not. 

The  Chairman.  They  received  them  from  you  to  send,  did  they? 

Mrs.  Gray.  Yes,  sir.  I  gave  him  the  money,  and  he  gave  me  the 
receipt  for  full,  not  press,  rates,  but  I  have  never  been  able  to  find 
out  whether  the  telegrams  were  received.  I  have  never  had  a  reply 
to  them. 

Senator  Dixon.  Do  you  insinuate ■ 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  do  not  insinuate ;  I  say. 
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Senator  Dixon.  Do  you  say  there  is  something  crooked  with'  the 
telegraph  agent  at  Helena? 

]m^.  Grey.  I  say  that  I  could  not  get  the  teleCTams  sent.  I  do  not 
say  that  anybody  was  crooked,  but  I  say  I  could  not  get  these  tele- 
grams out,  and  I  can  produce  the  receipt  to  show  that  I  could  not 
send  a  press  telegram,  out  paid  at  the  full  rate,  in  cash,  and  I  have 
a  witness  to  prove  that  the  postal  agent  refused  to  take  the  telegram. 

Senator  Dixon.  At  Helena? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes;  Mr.  Server,  who  keeps  the  hotel  at  the  Crow 
Agency,  was  with  me. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  refusal  after  you  had  offered  to  pay  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes;  I  said:  "  I  will  pay  for  that,"  and  he  said,  "  No; 
I  will  not  take  it  under  any  conditions." 

Senator  Dixon.  That  is  the  telegraph  agent  at  Helena  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  The  Postal  Telegraph  agent  at  Helena  absolutely  re- 
fused to  send  it. 

Senator  Dixon.  He  refused  to  send  the  telegrams  when  you  offered 
him  the  money  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes;  either  paid  as  a  press  telegram  or  as  a  full-rate 
telegram,  and  I  went  around  the  corner  to  the  Western  Union,  and 
they  refused  it  as  a  press  telegram.  They  said,  "  We  will  take  it  if 
you  pay  for  it  in  cash,"  which  I  did. 

The  Chairman.  Who  was  that  telegram  to? 

Mrs.  Grey.  One  that  I  sent  to  the  Chicago  Examiner,  one  to  the 
New  York  World,  and  one  to  Mr.  Byles. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  send  all  three? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes;  they  cost  $4.80. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  only  indicated  that  you  sent  one. 

Mrs.  Grey.  This  was  the  one  time. 

Senator  Dixon.  You  were  asking  whether  or  not  they  wanted  a 
story? 

Mrs.  Grey.  It  was  what  you  call  a  query ;  it  is  a  technical  sending 
of  a  notice  of  a  story  so  that  they  will  know  what  it  is. 

Senator  Dixon.  And  you  were  asking  them  whether  or  not  they 
wanted  the  stoiy? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes. 

Senator  Dixon.  And  they  never  replied? 

Mrs.  Grey.  No  ;  I  do  not  know  whether  they  ever  got  them  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  make  any  inquiry? 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  spoke  to  Mr.  Van  Hamm  when  I  was  at  the  World 
office,  and  said  I  had  never  heard  from  him.  But  those  other  tele- 
grams of  Senator  Dixon's  were  on  a  different  matter.  Those  I  wanted 
to  send,  and  when  I  was  able  to  get  out  I  came  down  to  find  the 
answers  to  the  telegrams,  and  he  said  he  had  not  sent  the  teleo^rams. 

Senator  Dixon.  Did  he  not  say  that  it  was  because  you  had  not 
paid  for  them  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  No ;  he  did  not  say  anything  of  the  kind. 

Senator  Dixon.  Do  you  assert  here,  as  part  of  your  statement 

Mrs.  Grey.  Positively  and  absolutely,  that  I  got  no  telegram  sent. 

Senator  Dixon.  Wait  a  moment  until  I  finish.  Do  you  assert  as 
part  of  your  testimony  that  the  Burlington  telegraph  agent.  Mr. 
Koss,  refused  to  send  telegrams  for  you  after  you  had  tendered  him 
the  money  ? 
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Mrs.  Grey.  I  say  he  did  not  send  them.  I  gave  them  to  the  night 
agent,  who  was  to  send  them,  and  who  took  them  down  to  send,  and 
he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  sending  my  telegrams,  and  I  supposed 
that  they  had  been  sent;  and  when  I  came  down  to  get  the  answers 
to  them  Mr.  Ross,  who  was  the  day  agent,  said  there  were  no  an- 
swers to  the  telegrams.  Then  he  said,  "  I  did  not  send  those  tele- 
grams." I  asked  him  why  not,  and  he  sai<L  "  I  can  not  send  any  kind 
of  telegrams  that  you  send  down  here."  1  said,  "  Why  did  you  not 
send  me  word,  Mr.  Ross?  Those  were  very  important.  You  were 
coming  to  the  hotel  to  take  your  meals,  and  you  could  have  said  there 
was  something  the  matter  with  those  telegrams." 

Senator  Dixon.  Was  the  telegraph  company  in  the  conspiracy? 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  am  not  talking  about  a  conspiracy,  or  anything  else ; 
I  am  talking  about  facts.  Conspiracy  is  a  thing  that  you  have  to 
prove  from  facts.  I  am  giving  you  the  facts  and  you  can  prove 
the  conspiracy  or  not,  as  you  think  proper.     Those  yellow  tele- 

rams  had  the  night  agent's  corrections  upon  them.  I  told  them  that 
would  keep  those  in  evidence  that  I  could  not  get  a  telegram 
out,  and  when  I  got  back  to  Omaha  I  was  going  to  find  out  whether 
those  telegrams  were  received.  I  had  them  in  my  traveling  bag;  I 
was  ready  to  go  to  Sheridan.  It  was  a  leather  handbag,  and  I  put 
them  inside,  in  a  pocket  in  the  bag. 

Senator  Dixon.  Those  were  also  queries  to  the  newspapers  as  to 
whether  or  not  they  would  take  the  story  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes ;  the  three  telegrams  that  you  speak  about.  As  I 
say,  they  were  not  actual  telegrams  to  be  used,  iJut  it  was  the  under- 
standing that  if  I  was  in  trouble  on  the  reservation,  to  protect  my- 
self, I  was  to  send  those  telegrams  so  that  they  would  know  where  I 
was.  That  was  the  understanding.  It  was  the  protection  against 
those  people. 

Senator  Dixon.  The  next  morning  why  did  you  not  offer  him  the 
money  and  ask  him  to  send  them  again  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Because  it  was  too  late;  I  was  on  my  way  then  to 
Sheridan ;  I  think  two  days  later  or,  maybe,  three. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  two  or  three  ques- 
tions. Those  telegrams  that  you  speak  of  you  sent  over  in  the  evening 
to  the  office? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Well,  no ;  I  can  not  say  whether  it  was  in  the  evening 
or  the  morning. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  go  over  with  them? 

Mrs.  Grey.  No  ;  I  was  sick  in  bed. 

The  Chairman.  Who  took  them? 

Mrs.  Grey.  The  night  agent  who  was  on  duty  there  as  the  station 
agent 

The  Chairman.  Who  took  them  over  to  the  station? 

Mrs.  Grey.  The  night  agent ;  he  came  to  get  his  meals  at  the  hotel 
where  I  was  stopping,  and  when  he  came  Mr.  Server  said,  "Mrs. 
Grey  wants  to  send  some  telegrams ;  "  and  he  came  up  and  took  them. 

Tne  Chairman.  When  he  took  them  did  he  say  anything  about 
pay  for  them? 

Sirs.  Grey.  No;  he  said  nothing  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  next  you  knew  of  them  was  when  you 
went  to  the  office? 

Mrs.  Grey.  To  get  the  answers;  yes. 
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The  Chairman.  Who  was  there  then? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Mr.  Ross  and  Mr.  Reynolds. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Ross  told  you  finally  that  he  had  not 
sent  them? 

Mrs.  Grey.  That  he  did  not  send  them. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  in  that  conversation  give  as  a  reason  that 
they  were  not  paid  for? 

Mrs.  Grey.  No;  he  did  not;  his  idea  was  that  they  had  not  been 
written  on  telegraph  paper.  There  was  nothing  said  about  money 
because  I  had  sent  a  great  many  telegrams,  press  telegrams,  from 
there.  » 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  make  the  objection,  or  did  he  make  the 
point  that  the  reason  they  were  not  sent  was  because  they  were  not 
written  on  telegraph  blanks? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes;  that  was  the  only  point  that  was  raised. 

Senator  Paynter.  That  was  after  he  had  notified  you  that  they 
had  not  been  sent  when  you  went  there  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes ;  then  he  gave  the  telegrams  back  to  me  and  I  put 
them  in  my  bag,  and  they  were  in  that  bag;  and  when  I  was  arrested 
the  next  time,  two  weeks  later,  they  were  still  in  that  bag;  and  when 
I  got  the  bag  back  that  was  the  first  thing  I  looked  for,  and  I  found 
they  were  gone,  and  this  is  the  first  time  I  have  located  them  since. 
They  were  the  telegrams,  and  that  was  the  way  they  disappeared. 
You  have  the  story  of  them. 

In  the  morning,  I  being  ill  from  the  treatment  I  had  been  subjected 
to  and  the  exposure  of  a  night  drive  of  30  miles,  Mr.  Reynolds  and 
Doctor  Fanning,  Government  physician  at  Crow  Agencv,  attempted 
to  have  me  declared  insane,  and  were  only  prevented  by  the  hotel 
proprietor,  Mr.  Fred  Server,  as  he  testified  before  the  grand  jury  at 
Helena,  he  sending  a  telegram  to  Doctor  Marshall  (and  I  have  his 
bill  for  $50),  at  Sheridan,  to  come  to  me  at  once.  On  returning  to 
Sheridan  I  had  a  telegram  from  Mr.  Dalby  saying  he  would  arrive 
on  the  following  day. 

Mr.  Dalby's  investigation  began  by  intimate  association  with  those 
whom  he  had  come  to  investigate,  causing  the  Indians  to  say,  "  He's 
just  like  all  other  inspectors.' 

Now,  I  have  a  letter  which  came  this  morning,  and  which  is  apro- 
pos, which  came  from  a  man  whom  I  do  not  know,  telling  how  he 
made  his  investigation  in  his  district,  in  going  fishing  with  me  agent, 
and  then  calling  them  together  and  telling  them  what  they  had  to  do. 
He  did  that  in  the  other  districts. 

Senator  Dixon.  How  long  was  Mr.  Dalby  in  making  this  investi- 
gation ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  do  not  know  when  he  left;  I  was  up  in  Helena. 
I  do  not  know  how  long  he  was  there,  but  I  think  three  or  four 
months — I  do  not  know  but  what  he  was  there  longer.  He  was  try- 
ing to  get  Mr.  Bair  to  bring  the  sheep  back ;  that  was  one  thing  that 
kept  him  there.  Mr.  Bair  did  not  want  to  do  it.  The  Indians  had 
sent  out  word  that  they  would  kill  the  sheep  if  they  came  back.  Mr. 
Bair  did  not  bring  them  back  until  later.  They  are  back  now,  I 
think. 

With  Mr.  Dalby's  consent,  I  caused  a  council  to  be  called  of  about 
200  headmen  from  all  parts  of  the  reservation  at  Gordon's  to  meet 
him.    The  way  this  council  was  called  was  this:  It  was  called  as  a 
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regular  council  is  called.  When  I  came  back  to  the  reservation  Mr. 
Dalby  was  on  the  reservation.  I  heard  that  two  of  these  Indians, 
whom  we  were  relying  upon  as  witnesses,  had  been  arrested  when 
I  got  to  Lodge  Grass,  and  I  went  on  to  the  agency,  and  instead  of 
going  on  to  the  hotel — it  was  one  of  those  long  trains  and  I  was  on 
flie  rear  caboose  of  the  freight  train — I  got  off  the  caboose  and  went 
to  Frank  Johns's,  and  there  were  three  or  four  Indians  there,  and  I 
found  out  why  they  were  arrested,  and  I  sent  over  for  Mr.  Dalby  to 
come  there.  It  was  raining,  and  I  did  not  want  to  go  over  there. 
He  came  down  and  I  introduced  him  to  the  Indians.  You  should 
have  seen  the  way  they  talked  to  him  and  the  way  they  received 
him  and  then  what  he  did.  It  was  raining  and  late  in  the  afternoon, 
probably  4  o'clock,  and  they  sent  some  of  them  to  ride  40  or  50  miles 
in  the  rain,  with  no  protection,  on  horseBack,  to  call  the  Indians  to- 
gether, and  these  men,  whom  I  had  heard  were  the  headmen  of  the 
tribe^that  is,  the  president  of  two  lodges — they  went  out  and  called 
what  they  considered  the  headmen  of  the  tribe.  I  had  nothing  to  do 
with  who  they  called,  but  they  called  the  men  they  desired — the 
headmen — and  about  200  came  to  Gordon's.  The  strange  part  of  it 
is  that  none  of  those  men  is  here  among  this  delegation  except  Plenty 
Coos,  and  he  can  not  speak  English. 

Mr.  Dalby  arbitrarily  set  the  following  Tuesday  as  the  time  of 
meeting.  To  reach  Gordon's  the  Big  Horn  Indians  left  one  of  their 
niunber,  who  had  died  on  the  way,  to  be  buried  by  the  first  family 
whose  house  they  came  to.  The  Pryor  and  Lodge  Grass  Indians  omit- 
ted their  annual  medicine  and  tobacco-planting  dances.  When  the 
messenger  came  to  Plenty  Coo's  house  he  met  a  policeman  with  an 
order  from  Van  Hoose  to  take  Plenty  Coos  to  Billings  on  a  telegram 
from  John  E.  Edwards,  against  whom  serious  charges  were  to  be 
investigated  by  Mr.  Dalby.  The  messenger  went  ahead  of  the  police- 
man and  Plenty  Coos  came  to  the  council  without  returning  to  his 
home.  Mr.  Edwards  hastened  to  the  agency.  Mr.  Dalby  wrote  me 
that  he  would  postpone  the  council  until  Thursday.  The  Indians  had 
no  place  to  sleep  in  comfort,  and  we  could  get  no  meat.  They  were 
worn  out  and  in  condition  lavorable  to  Mr.  Dalby's  plans,  as  after- 
wards shown,  of  forcing  them  to  his  will.  They  were  utterly  worn 
out.  They  had  made  this  long  trip,  and  it  was  in  the  springtime,  and 
they  had  nothing  to  eat  They  had  been  up  night  after  night  trying 
to  get  ready  for  this.  They  were  in  a  state  of  collapse,  while  Mr. 
Dalby  was  staying  at  the  hotel,  with  all  comforts,  and  drove  over  and 
drove  back.    It  was  not  a  fair  showing  for  them. 

Senator  Dixon.  In  what  way  was  it  not  a  fair  showing? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Mr.  Dalby  came  fresh  with  his  clear  mind,  and  there 
were  those  Indians  at  a  disadvantage,  at  best,  utterly  worn  out  from 
the  long  journey  and  discomforts. 

Senator  Dixon.  Could  they  not  tell  the  story  you  wanted  them  to 
tell? 

Mrs.  Gkey.  But  he  might  have  waited.  They  were  two  days  with 
no  place  to  sleep;  they  were  sleeping  around  where  they  could  and 
waiting  where  they  could. 

Senator  Dixon.  Did  they  not  have  the  opportunity  of  telling  it  at 
the  end  of  the  two  days? 

Mrs.  Gkey.  No  ;  they  never  did  have. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  they  never  did  have? 
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Mrs.  Grey.  You  evidently  misunderstand  me;  here  is  the  petition 
I  brought  from  the  Crow  Indians  and  here  is  what  the  council  ask 
Mr.  Dalby  to  do : 

We,  the  undersigned  members  of  the  Crow  Nation  of  Indians,  being  of  age  and 
dependent  upon  our  own  resources,  having  many  of  us  sensed  with  the  Army  of 
the  United  States  against  common  enemies,  do  hereby  pray  the  President  of  this 
United  States: 

First.  That  we  be  placed  in  the  possession  of  our  allotted  land ;  be  shown  the 
boundaries  of  the  same  and  given  patents  assuring  the  permanent  ownership  of 
the  same  so  that  we  may  support  our  families  and  the  old  people  dependent 
upon  us. 

Second.  That  we  be  given  the  citizenship  promised  by  the  same  act  of  Con- 
gress that  compelled  us  to  cede  a  portion  of  our  lands  to  the  public  domain; 
that  we  be  given  equal  rights  with  our  white  neighbors  with  whom  we  must  now 
compete;  to  provide  for  which  we  and  our  children  have  passed  yean  in  the 
Government  scho9ls,  for  which  large  sums  have  been  spent. 

Third.  That  we  be  given  fair  and  legal  trial  on  specified  charges  before  im- 
prisonment, thus  ending  the  present  method  of  Intimidating  and  coercing  the 
Indians  by  long  terms  of  wanton  imprisonment 

Fourth.  That  the  tribal  moneys  now  held  in  trust  be  used  for  the  purchase 
of  stock  to  be  owned  Individually  by  the  Indians ;  that  we  be  allowed  the  use  of 
all  unallotted  lands  and  of  the  tribal  grazing  lands  for  our  stock,  this  land 
now  being  occupied  by  large  numbers  of  sheep  and  cattle,  for  which  we  have 
reason  to  believe  nothing  is  paid,  much  of  the  cattle  bearing  the  brand  of  the 
agent. 

Fifth.  That  in  view  of  the  open  hatred  and  fear  of  the  Crow  Indians  for  the 
methods  of  the  present  agent,  and  being  Informed  that  he  has  been  reappointed 
by  reason  of  an  alleged  petition  that  was  circulated  by  the  police  and  signed 
under  threats  of  imprisonment,  do  earnestly  protest  against  this  api)ointment. 

Sixth.  We  do  earnestly  pray  for  a  fair  investigation  of  the  affairs  at  the  Crow 
Reservation ;  the  ditches  that  do  not  carry  water ;  the  methods  of  the  farmers 
who  prevent  the  Indians  from  farming ;  of  the  leases  in  which  the  Indians  have 
no  share  in  the  lease  moneys ;  of  the  Government  school  at  Crow  Agency,  where 
our  children  make  so  little  progress  after  a  term  of  years  they  can  not  speak 
English  intelligently,  where  they  are  exi)osed  to  loathsome  infection,  to  neg- 
lect, and  to  nameless  dangers ;  into  the  sale  of  our  inherited  land,  of  which  we 
can  obtain  no  accounting;  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the  Indians  are  living  in  a 
•  State  of  want,  unable  to  obtain  lumber  for  houses  or  wire  for  fences  or  the 
possession  of  their  lands,  for  which  condition  of  increasing  poverty  we  see  no 
hope  under  the  present  system. 

Senator  Dixon.  Who  wrote  that  petition,  Mrs.  Grey? 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  wrote  it  on  my  typewriter  and  they  took  it  among 
them  and  discussed  it  a  good  many  times.  This  one"  was  not  the  one 
that  was  used. 

Senator  Dixon.  This  was  not  the  petition  you  wrote? 

Mrs.  Grey.  It  was  not  the  petition  I  wrote.  It  was  the  petition 
that  the  Indians  in  council  asked  me  to  put  in.  It  is  their  petition 
and  signed  by  every  member  of  the  lodge. 

Senator  Dixon.  And  you  prepared  the  petition  on  the  typewriter? 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  put  the  petition  into  words.  It  was  not  my  petition 
at  all. 

Senator  Dixon.  Where  did  you  get  the  information  that  there  was 
$1,000,000  appropriated  for  horse  breeding,  Mrs.  Grey? 

Mrs.  Grey.  This  was  from  one  of  the  Indians;  it  came  from  the 
Indians  who  listened  to  the  talk  that  Major  McLaughlin  made  at  the 
agency.  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Burgess  last  week  telling  him  I  supposed  he 
had  heard  of  the  horse-ranch  scheme  and  telling  him  that  it  would 
take  $1,000,000. 

Senator  Dixon.  This  is  a  letter  from  some  Indian,  is  it,  Mrs.  Grey? 

Mrs.  Grey.  It  is  in  the  bill  or  it  is  not. 
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Smator  Dixon.  Now,  then,  on  this  letter  from  this  Indian  you  have 
madtf  tihe  charge 

Mrs.  Gret.  1  do  not  make  the  charge  on  that  letter 

Senator  Dixon.  Please  answer  my  question.  It  is  on  this  letter 
from  this  Indian  that  $1,000,000  of  Indian  money  is  to  be  taken  to  ffo 
into  the  horse-breeding  proposition  that  you  now  make  this  charge  1 

Mrs.  Gret.  No,  sir ;  it  is  not. 

Senator  Dixon.  What  is  your  source  of  information  that  $1,000,000 
of  Crow  money  is  to  be  taken  to  put  into  the  horse  farm  ? 

Mrs.  Gret.  1  have  not  made  that  statement  in  any  way. 

Senator  Dixok.  You  just  made  the  charge  a  minute  ago. 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  found  something  in  the  bill  about  it 

Senator  Dixon.  Just  answer  my  question.  On  what  charge  do 
you  make  that  insinuation? 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  am  trying  to  find  out. 

Senator  Dixon.  Have  you  any  basis  upon  which  you  make  that 
assertion? 

Mrs.  Grey.  If  you  will  just  wait  a  moment  until  I  read  this  bill 
T  will  try  and  find  out.  I  know  I  read  some  bill.  What  I  am  say- 
ing now  is  not  in  my  written  statement.  I  think  it  was  called  out  in 
answer  to  some  question  from  you,  Senator  Dixon.  It  is  not  in  my 
statement  at  all.  The  bill  says,  "the  authorized  capital  stock  of 
the  corporation  shall  be  $200,000."    That  is  money. 

Senator  Dixon.  Why  not  at  all.  There  is  not  a  dollar  of  money 
there. 

Mrs.  Grey.  Are  you  going  to  put  in  only  watered  stock  into  this? 

Senator  Paynter.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  investi- 
gation is  taking  a  needless  turn,  and  that  it  would  be  better  to 
have  the  witness  go  ahead  and  state  her  facts. 

Senator  Dixon.  I  want  to  say,  Senator  Paynter,  that  she  made  the 
statement  a  moment  ago  that  there  were  a  million  and  a  half  dol- 
lars of  Crow  money  involved  in  this,  and  she  wanted  to  find  out  what 
became  of  it.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  not  a  dollar  appropriated. 

Senator  Paynter.  She  seemed  to  be  quoting  Senator  Teller  about 
that,  and  it  may  be  well  for  her  to  talk  to  ^nator  Teller  about  it 
and  then  come  back  and  make  her  explanation. 

Senator  Dixon.  At  the  same  time  she  says  that  there  is  a  million 
dollars  of  Crow  Indian  money  to  be  taken  to  go  into  this  horse 
breeding  farm,  which  is  absolutely  without  any  possible  foundation. 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  I  have  said.  I  will  see 
later  what  I  have  said  from  the  record. 

Senator  Dixon.  I  just  suggest  that  there  is  no  foundation  for 
these  wild  assertions  of  which  we  have  got  to  take  judicial  notice; 
the  condition  does  not  exist. 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  do  not  agree  with  you  that  they  do  not  exist.  I  do 
not  see  how  you  are  going  to  capitalize  a  horse-breeding  association 
without  any  money,  and  I  do  not  see  how  you  are  going  to  get  the 
money  without  the  Indians  have  a  fund.  I  do  not  believe  the  Gov- 
ernment is  going  to  put  up  a  million  and  a  half  dollars  for  the  Indians 
to  go  into  business  with.  If  the  money  is  not  there,  it  must  be 
somewhere.  Is  that  not  right?  Do  you  think  I  am  making  such 
wild  statements? 

The  Chairman.  Now  proceed  with  your  statement,  Mrs.  Grey. 
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Mrs.  Grey.  I  will  get  that  statement  from  Senator  Teller.  Now. 
when  Mr.  Dalby  came,  after  he  had  put  oflF  coming  for  two  days,  you 
will  remember  that  we  were  away  out  in  the  country  and  not  in  the 
city  where  you  can  buy  things.  As  I  was  saying,  a  sixteen-hour 
council  followed  his  arrival,  during  which  he  tried  to  compel  the 
Indians  to  dismiss  me  and  they  refused.  They  protested  against  his 
presence,  saying  that  he  was  an  enemy,  a  tool  of  the  agent,  and  a  spy. 
When  the  Indians  began  coining,  and  as  soon  as  they  had  come  they 
said,  "  We  are  not  going  to  stay  here  and  talk  with  this  man ;  it  only 
means  trouble  for  us.  He  is  over  there  with  the  agent  and  is  a  friend 
of  the  agent,"  and  a  lot  of  them  did  so.  We  had  a  lot  of  trouble 
keeping  them.  When  Dalby  did  come  he  brought  every  man  against 
whom  charges  were  made  and  the  Indians  were  going  to  leave.  I 
said,  "  Do  not  leave ;  I  will  go  and  tell  Mr.  Dalby  to  send  them  away." 
They  left  the  house  and  went  outside. 

Senator  Paynit^r.  Do  I  understand  vou  to  mean  that  the  Indians 
up  there  were  objectionable  to  those  wlio  came  there  to  the  council? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes,  we  sent  the  Indians  away.      The  Indians  were 

foing  to  leave  if  I  had  not  done  it.  It  was  a  question  whether  the 
ndians  would  not  all  leave  and  leave  Mr.  Dalby  there  alone  after 
all  the  trouble  they  had  gone  through  to  be  there  and  the  trouble  he 
had  to  get  those  people  there.  So  the  Indians  all  went  out  of  the 
house  and  were  staying  around  on  the  outside,  and  here  Dalby  came 
with  all  those  people — Dalby  and  Carl  Leider,  all  in  the  "sitting 
room.  I  said  to  Mr.  Dalby,  "  Won't  you  send  these  Indians  away  i 
If  you  do  not  all  the  other  Indians  will  go  back ;  they  will  not  stay 
with  you  if  you  do  not."     So  he  sent  the  Indians  away. 

Senator  Paynter.  Why  were  those  Indians  to  whom  you  refer 
objectionable  to  the  other  Indians? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Because  they  were  spies.  It  is  hard  for  anybody  who 
has  not  been  there  to  understand  the  conditions  on  that  reservation. 
If  you  were  in  Russia  you  would  look  for  those  sort  of  things,  but 
those  people  are  the  spies  of  the  agent  and  they  carry  everything  to 
the  agent,  and  you  know  everj^body  who  makes  complaint  against 
the  agent  lands  m  jail;  he  is  just  as  likely  to  go  to  the  penitentiary  as 
anywhere  else.  I  am  not  making  this  statement  as  a  wild  statement. 
I  am  giving  you  the  facts  as  to  the  Indians  who  have  been  and  are  in 
jail  to-day  just  as  I  was  put  in. 

Senator  Paynter.  Is  this  the  same  crowd  of  Indians  who  are  here 
now  who  were  so  objectionable  to  the  200  that  assembled  in  the 
council  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  George  Pease  is  here  and  Joe  Cooper — they  are  all  here. 

Senator  Paynter.  Is  Cooper  here? 

Mrs.  Grey.  No,  sir ;  he  is  not  hei*e ;  he  was  chosen  by  the  Indians. 
Here  is  the  letter. 

Senator  Dixon.  The  delegation  of  Indians  who  are  here  were 
chosen  at  their  regular  council  held  on  the  15th  of  January,  called  by 
Major  McLaughlin,  an  inspector  in  the  Indian  Service,  and  were 
regularly  elected  by  this  council  of  the  Indians  called  by  Major  Mc- 
Laughlin at  that  time,  are  they  not? 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  was  just  stating  the  reverse. 

Senator  Dixon.  What  is  your  reply  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  was  just  stating  the  reverse  of  that:  they  were  not. 
I  was  taking  these  two  Indians  who  were  here.    They  had  them  in 
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the  council  before.  George  Pease  is  here,  representing  the  Lodge 
Grass  district — the  Indians  from  Lodge  Grass. 

Senator  Dixon.  Please  answer  my  question. 

Mrs.  Grey.  No.' 

Senator  Dixon.  They  are  not? 

Mrs.  Grey.  They  are  not. 

Senator  Stone.  How  many  Indians  are  here  in  this  delegation,  do 
you  know? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes;  they  have  all  been  to  see  me — ^not  all  of  them,  but 
most  of  them. 

Senator  Stone.  How  many  are  here? 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  do  not  know  exactly ;  it  is  eight  or  ten.   I  am  not  sure. 

Senator  Stone.  Are  they  here  by  authority  of  their  people? 

lifrs.  Grey.  They  are  here  by  the  authority  of  their  people  and 
Major  McLaughlin.  There  is  a  letter  from  the  President  of  the  Crow 
Incuan  lodge. 

Senator  Stone.  Do  you  know  these  Indians? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes,  sir ;  I  know  them  very  well  personalljr. 

Senator  Stone.  Are  they  among  the  Indians  you  were  in  conference 
with  at  the  agency? 

Mrs.  Grey.  No;  George  Pease  had  been  president  of  the  Crow 
Indian  lodge  and  he  was  unanimously  voted  out  for  taking  a  paper 
that  he  knew  had  been  in  use  to  the  agent.  They  found  it  afterwards. 
It  was  absolutely  proven  upon  him.  He  brought  whisky  on  the  res- 
ervation, trying  to  trap  one  of  the  Indians  and  get  him  in  trouble,  and 
he  was  voted  out  of  the  Crow  Indian  lodge.  The  Crow  Indian  lodge 
is  composed  of  a  majority  of  Indians  in  Lodge  Grass  district.  Joe 
Cooper  is  their  president.  He  was  chosen  by  the  Indians,  so  the  let- 
ters say,  and  in  his  place  George  Pease  comes  here.  Now,  I  would 
naturally  say  that  he  was  not  chosen  by  those  people. 

Senator  Stone.  Who  substituted  the  one  for  the  other  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  You  heard  what  Senator  Dixon  said,  who  called  the 
meeting  and  who  brought  them  here? 

Senator  Stone.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  Mr.  McLaughlin  made  the 
substitution? 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  was  not  there  and  I  do  not  know.  I  simply  know  the 
Indians  very  well  and  know  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  it, 
and  I  know  that  the  Lodge  Grass  Indians  would  not  have  anything 
whatever  to  do  with  George  Pease,  and  they  did  choose  Joe  Cooper. 
He  is  the  president  of  their  lodge  and  is  very  much  trusted  by  them, 
and  when  the  Indians  sent  delegates  to  the  Crow  convention  Joe 
Cooper  was  the  man  they  chose  to  go  to  Helena.  George  Pease  is  the 
man  they  warned  him  against. 

Senator  Stone.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  Indians  who  are  here 
are  not  authorized  to  speak  for  the  Crow  tribe? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Not  by  the  Crow  Indians  in  regular  council  assembled. 

Senator  Stone.  Are  they  representative  men? 

Mrs.  Grey.  No  ;  they  are  not.  There  is  not  a  man  here  who  is  not 
a  bad  man.  Frank  Shivelv  is  the  man  who  misrepresented  Plenty 
Coos  when  he  was  here  before.  These  are  not  wild  statements. 
These  are  the  men  that  Secretary  Garfield  said  he  would  have 
here,  and  Frank  Shively  is  the  man  who  made  the  interpretation, 
and  when  Plenty  Coos  came  to  the  grand  jury  at  Helena,  when  he 
was  summoned  there,  they  brought  Carl  Leiter  ther^  «ta  Yftl^Y^T^XfcT^ 
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and  Alex.  Upshaw  and  the  Indians  of  the  Pryor  district,  that  is 
Plenty  Coos's  home,  chose  Arnold  Costo  and  Strikes  Himself  on  the 
Forehead.  They  chose  those  men  and  ^aid  their  expenses  and  sent 
them  to  Helena,  and  the  letter  was  written  to  the  foreman  of  the 
grand  jury  which  Plenty  Coos  understood  he  should  not  submit  unless 
Arnold  Costo  was  there  to  listen,  because  he  was  afraid  of  those 
other  men,  and  these  are  the  men  who  are  brought  here  now. 

Senator  Stone.  Do  you  personally  know  these  men  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes;  I  know  them  all  personally,  every  man  who  is 
here. 

Senator  Stone.  In  this  delegation  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes;  personally. 

Senator  Stone.  You  say  they  are  not  representative  men  of  the 
tribe? 

Mrs.  Grey.  No;  they  are  not    There  is  not  a  man  here 

Senator  Stone.  One  moment.  Are  they  regarded  there  as  repu- 
table Indians? 

Mrs.  Grey.  No  ;  they  are  not. 

Senator  Stone.  You  say  they  were  not  sent  as  representatives  of 
the  tribe? 

Mrs.  Grey.  No;  they  were  not.  i 

Senator  Stone.  Do  you  know  how  they  were  selected? 

Mrs.  Grey.  No;  I  do  not,  except  as  they  have  written  me  these 
letters.  I  know  that  the  reservation  was  under  quarantine  for  small- 
pox at  the  time  and  no  Indian  who  did  not  have  a  written  permit 
from  the  agent  could  go. 

Senator  Stone.  Do  you  mean  to  intimate,  or  to  say,  th^t  they  were 
selected  by  officials  and  sent  here  for  a  purpose? 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  do,  yes;  I  say  that  Carl  Leiter,  when  Mr.  Dalby 
brought  him  to  the  last  council  I  attended,  he  would  not  send  him 
away  and  we  compromised.  Carl  Leiter,  who  is  the  head  of  this 
delegation  here,  or  one  of  the  heads,  was  put  outside  with  a  guard  over 
him  to  prevent  him  hearing  what  was  said.  Now,  that  does  not 
sound  as  if  he  was  in  good  standing  with  the  tribe. 

Senator  Dixon.  Let  this  go  into  the  record  for  the  benefit  of  Sena- 
tor Stone  in  answer  to  his  inquiry,  that  this  delegation  of  Indians, 
so  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Atfairs  informs  me,  are  the  regularly 
elected  delegates  at  the  full  council  of  the  Crow  tribe,  called  by  Major 
McLaughlin,  an  inspector  sent  out  by  authority  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs  and  headed  by  Chief  Plenty  Coos,  the  head  chief 
of  the  Crow  Indian  tribe,  and  are  here  with  their  regular  credentials 
from  the  full  conference  of  all  the  Crow  Indians.  I  desire  that  their 
status  be  understood. 

Senator  Sutherland.  "VMiere  does  that  information  come  from  ? 

Senator  Dixon.  From  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Senator  Paynter.  Was  Chief  Plenty  Coos  distrustful  of  those  other 
Indians  at  the  time  you  speak  of? 

Mrs.  Grey.  WTien  Dalby  was  there,  yes.  When  those  Indians  came 
to  Helena  I  did  not  know  any  of  them;  I  do  not  know  that  I  have 
ever  seen  any  of  them  before.  This  was  done  by  the  tribe  on  their 
own  initiative  and  was  nothing  that  I  had  done. 

Senator  Paynter.  When  was  Dalby  there? 

Mrs.  Grey.  This  was  the  time  we  had  the  investigation. 
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Senator  Payntek.  But  about  the  date — I  do  not  know  about  these 
matters. 

Mrs.  Grey.  It  started  about  the  1st  of  December  and  ran  forty- 
nine  days. 

Senator  Paynter.  This  last  December? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes;  we  had  just  gotten  through  there. 

Senator  Paynter.  Could  it  te  that  the  tribe  had  had  another 
council  and  designated  these  people  to  represent  them  before  the 
committee? 

Mrs.  Grey.  1  have  here  a  protest  signed  by  140  Indians. 

Senator  Curtis.  Is  Chief  Flenty  Coos  here? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes;  and  a  reliable  old  man  he  is.  He  can  not  speak 
a  word  of  English. 

Senator  Curtis.  Is  there  no  reputable  interpreter  with  them? 

Mrs.  Grey.  No;  not  one. 

Senator  Stone.  Do  you  understand  the  Crow  language? 

Mrs.  Grey.  No  ;  but  these  men  I  know  all  speak  English. 

Senator  Paynter.  Is  there  any  man  in  this  city  who  is  reputable 
and  could  converse  with  this  chief  that  you  mention  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  do  not  know,  but  now  here  you  have  got  a  letter  from 
those  men  that  were  put  before  the  grand  jury;  Mr.  Sniffen  has  a 
copy  of  it,  and  which  was  signed  by  those  men  and  addressed  to  the 
foreman  of  the  gi*and  jury,  asking  that  Arnold  Costo  may  be  used  as 
interpreter,  and  he  was  sent  there  for  that  reason.  It  was  read  to 
Plenty  Coos. 

Senator  Paynter.  He  would  not  then  trust  the  man  who  is  here 
to  act  as  interpreter? 

Mrs.  Grey.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Are  these  Indians  who  are  in  this  delegation 
here  any  of  those  people  to  whom  you  alluded  as  being  spies? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Every  one  of  them ;  there  is  not  one  exception,  except 
Plenty  Coos,  but  he  speaks  no  English.  The  chief  you  have  got  here ; 
you  have  Frank  Shively,  who  is  a  Government  employee,  and  from 
his  record  in  this  Bair  matter  you  will  see  that  there  inust  have  been 
something  crooked  there.  Plenty  Coos  said  when  he  was  in  Billings 
and  when  he  went  back  to  the  reservation  that  from  the  things  in  this 
letter  that  Mr.  Shively  used  that  he  did  not  write,  and  there  were  not 
things  there  that  he  did  say.  That  was  known  among  the  tribe. 
Carl  Leiter  is  the  man  who  is  drawing  $76  a  month  as  boss  herder. 

Senator  Paynter.  Is  he  here? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes;  he  is  here.  Mr.  Dalby,  in  his  report,  did  not 
know  this,  but  he  was  the  agent  of  Henry;  he  runs  the  cattle  ranch 
in  which  Mr.  Henry  is  interested.  That  is  two.  Big  Medicine  is 
chief  of  police..  He  is  the  man  that  Secretary  Garfield  wrote  to  when 
he  was  coming  to  the  grand  jury  in  Helena,  a  personal  letter,  in 
which  he  made  reflections  upon  him  of  some  kind,  I  do  not  know 
what.  The  Indians  were  talking  about  it,  and  I  would  very  much 
like  to  have  that  letter  produced  here.  It  was  written  by  Secretary 
Garfield  to  Big  Medicine  in  Billings,  when  they  were  on  their  way 
to  Helena  to  this  trial,  in  which  it  was  said  that  anyone  who  opposed 
the  agent  would  have  to  leave  the  reservation.  I  know  that  two  let- 
ters of  that  character  were  written. 

Senator  Paynter.  By  whom  were  they  written? 

Mrs.  Grey.  By  Secretary  Garfield. 
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Senator  Stone.  Have  you  any  objection  to  going  on  with  this  list 
of  names? 

Senator  Sutherland.  In  this  immediate  connection  I  want  to  get 
it  straight  in  my  own  mind.  Were  the  Indians  invited  to  send  repre- 
sentatives here  to  Washington  for  this  hearing? 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  do  not  know  what  was  done ;  you  see,  I  was  in  Helena 
and  came  on  here,  and  I  do  not  know  just  what  went  on  at  the  Crow 
Reservation.  I  have  letters  from  them.  I  would  like  to  have  you 
go  on  with  that  list. 

Senator  Sutherland.  You  do  not  know,  then,  as  I  understand,  how 
the  Indians  came  to  be  brought  here  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  No ;  because  I  was  not  down  there. 

Senator  Sutherland.  But,  as  I  understand  you,  you  did  say  that 
all  of  the  Indians,  with  the  exception  of  the  chief,  are  under  the 
control  of  the  agent? 

Mrs.  Grey.  l^s. 

Senator  Sutherland.  And  that  they  are  not  friendly  to  the  inter- 
ests of  their  own  people  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  No;  they  are  not,  and  their  record  will  show  that 
I  have  letters  from  the  tribe,  and  from  the  people,  protesting 
against  this  delegation  that  has  come  here.  They  were  sent  to  Mr. 
Sniffen,  and  here  is  the  letter  from  Joe  Cooper,  and  we  have  a  letter 
from  the  missionary,  Mr.  Burgess,  and  Horace  Longbear,  who  is  one 
of  the  Indians  here,  is  a  well-educated  man,  and  was  in  the  Army. 
He  was  enough  of  a  man  to  be  made  a  sergeant  over  white  soldiers, 
so  he  must  have  some  strength  of  character.  He  was  chosen  from 
the  Pryor  district,  as  Mr.  Burgess  wrote 

Senator  Sutherland.  How  was  this  protest  procured,  by  whose 
instrumentality  ? 

Mr.  Sniffen.  I  will  say  that  Joe  Cooper  is  president  of  the  Crow 
Indian  Lodge  at  Lodge  Grass.  I  stopped  at  Parkman  on  my  way 
down  to  Helena,  and  he  said  they  were  very  much  opposed  to  the 
delegation  being  recognized ;  in  fact,  that  many  of  the  Indians  knew 
nothing  of  the  council  until  it  was  over. 

Senator  Sutherland.  I  want  to  get  from  Mrs.  Grey,  if  she  knows, 
information  about  this  protest  There  is  a  protest  here,  you  say, 
siffned  by  140  Indians. 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes. 

Senator  Dixon.  All  in  Joe  Cooper's  handwriting.  You  want  to 
look  at  it  [referring  to  paper]  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Now,  I  do  not  like  that  insinuation.    These  Indians* 
do  not  do  that. 

Senator  Stone.  You  do  not  like  what  insinuation  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  That  they  were  all  in  Joe  Cooper's  handwriting. 

Senator  Paynter.  Just  go  on  and  state  with  regard  to  these  In- 
dians here,  because  it  is  very  important  for  us  to  know  what  connec- 
tion they  have  with  the  people  under  investigation. 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  told  you  about  Carl  Leiter 

Senator  Stone.  You  had  better  refer  to  your  list. 

Senator  Paynter.  Just  tell  about  their  official  connection  with  the 
agency,  if  any,  or  if  they  are  employed  by  the  Government. 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  told  you  about  Carl  Leiter — I  think  it  was  Carl 
Leiter,  Frank  Shivety,  and  Big  Medicine.  Big  Medicine  was  the 
chief  of  police,  and  how  Secretary  Garfield  was  sending  him  these 
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letters,  and  I  do  very  much  wish  that  you  would  get  those  letters  and 
have  them  brought  here.  He  is  the  chief  of  pohce.  Now,  as  to  the 
kind  of  man  he  is,  I  have  an  aflSdavit  here  oi  Lucy  Old  Horn,  who 
told  Miller,  the  clerk,  that  she  was  coming  up  to  Helena  to  tell  all 
she  knew,  and  she  found  herself  very  quickly  in  the  Billings  jail 
under  three  months'  sentence,  and  Mr.  Keynolds  put  her  there.  I 
will  read  the  statement.  They  are  not  things  that  I  want  to  bring 
out  here. 

Senator  Paynter.  I  want  to  know  what  the  charge  was.  You  say 
the  agent  just  throws  them  in  jail. 

Mrs.  Grey.  He  does. 

Senator  Paynter.  What  was  the  charge  against  Lucy  Old  Horn? 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  will  read  the  aflSdavit. 

Senator  Paynter.  Just  answer  the  question  without  going  into  the 
aflSdavit. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Can  you  not  answer  the  question  without 
looking  at  your  papers  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  They  said  she  was  living  with  an  Lidian  there.  They 
had  just  come  to  feillings.  It  was  a  case  of  abortion  that  had  been 
committed  on  the  reservation,  and  Reyriolds  knew  it.  Doctor  Park 
had  been  called  down  there  against  his  will,  and  Lucy  Old  Horn 
was  the  one  who  brought  the  Indian  down  there.  It  was  Big  Medi- 
cine's daughter,  the  wife  of  Sees  With  His  Ears. 

Senator  Stone.  I  would  like  very  much  to  get  into  that  record  in  a 
consecutive  way  a  statement  about  this  delegation  here.  You  said 
that  they  were  all  in  some  way  connected  with  the  agency. 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes. 

Senator  Stone.  Now,  I  do  not  want  a  long  explanation  about  each 
one,  but  a  mere  statement  of  each  one  and  what  his  name  is. 

Mrs.  Grey.  Big  Medicine  is  the  chief  of  police ;  Scolds  the  Bear  is  a 
policeman ;  See  With  His  Ears  is  the  son-in-law  of  Big  Medicine,  who 
lives  with  the  police  there,  and,  I  think,  he  has  some  kind  of  connec- 
tion, I  do  not  know  what.  Frank  Shively  is  one  of  the  property 
clerks ;  Alex.  Upshaw,  if  he  is  here — I  am  not  positive  that  he  is  here, 
but  he  was  to  be  here,  and  I  suppose  he  is — ^is  the  man  who  Mr.  Dalby 
used  in  some  way.  I  do  not  know  what  happened,  but  there  came  an 
order  to  arrest  me,  and  he  said  that  the  Indians  had  ordered  him  to 
arrest  me  and  put  me  off  the  reservation,  and  he  worked,  whatever  he 
did,  through  Aleck  Upshaw  and  has  to  do  all  that  he  says.  Aleck 
Upshaw  was  given  a  position  at  $100  a  month  in  some  kind  of  ethno- 
logical investigation  by  the  Government.    I  do  not  know  what  it  is. 

Senator  Stone.  He  nas  a  position  you  say  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  He  has  a  position  at  $100  a  month  there,  and  notwith- 
standing'his  having  that  position  they  brought  him  to  Helena  as  in- 
terpreter at  $5  a  day.    That  is  Aleck  Upshaw.    That  is  about  all. 

Senator  Stone.  Are  there  any  more  or  those  people  here? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Plenty  Coos;  he  can  not  speak  English.  Oh,  there  is 
James  Hill.  He  is  the  man  who,  when  I  sent  down  for  thesei  Indians 
at  Wyola,  came  to  Billings  and  had  the  Indians  go  on  and  not  come 
near  Wyola. 

Senator  Stone.  Is  he  here  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  He  is  here.  I  think  Dave  Stewart  is  president  of  Elk 
Lodge. 
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Senator  Stone.  Was  he  antagonizing  your  presence  there;  was  he 
trying  to  prevent  your  staying  there? 

Mrs.  Grey,  James  Hill?  No,  sir.  I  think  you  were  not  in  the 
room  when  we  went  into  that  matter.  I  was  in  Billings  and  was 
to  come  back  to  the  reservation  to  meet  some  of  the  Indians 

Senator  Stone.  I  do  not  care  to  have  you  repeat  what  you  said. 

Mrs.  Grey.  He  was  the  one  who  misconstrued  my  message  and 
sent  down  to  Sheridan,  where  they  were  arrested.  ^ 

Senator  Stone.  Does  he  hold  any  oflScial  position  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  He  was  at  one  time  interpreter^  and  I  think  he  is  now. 

Senator  Stone.  Is  he  a  full  blood  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  do  not  know.    He  speaks  English. 

Senator  Stone.  Is  he  the  man  who  is  here  as  interpreter? 

Mrs.  Grey.  No;  I  think  Frank  Shively  is  here  as  interpreter. 

Senator  Dixon.  There  are  some  more.  Senator  Stone.  I  will  give 
you  the  list.    David  Stewart  is  here  as  one  of  the  delegates,  is  he  not? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes. 

Senator  Stone.  Well,  what  of  him? 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  think  he  is  J)resident  of  the  Elk  Lodge — ^if  he  is  not 
he  was  at  one  time. 

Senator  Stone.  Is  that  the  lodffe  that  made  the  protest? 

Mrs.  Grey.  No:  that  is  the  lodge  that  was  organized  some  time 
ago  to  offset  the  effect  of  the  Crow  Indian  lodge.  I  will  tell  you 
just  a  little  matter  that  will  show  you  just  what  that  lodge  is — if 
any  of  you  know  what  Turtle  Tong  among  the  Chinese  is,  these 
Black  Hawks  among  the  Indians  are.  It  is  the  most  disreputable 
thing  that  there  is. 

Senator  Stone.  Is  he  a  representative  man? 

Mrs.  (irey.  This  lodge  was  formed  when  Mr.  Reynolds  came  back 
from  Billings,  but  not  when  the  Indians  were  arrest>ecl.  Mr.  Burgess, 
who  is  the  agent,  says  that  they  had  a  meeting  of  this  Black  Hawk 
lodge,  and  Mr.  Reynolds  joined  this  lodge.  They  had  a  barbecue 
there  and  had  a  dance  in  the  Government  carpenter  shop,  and  at  that 
time  they  orgranized  the  Elk  lodge  out  of  these  Black  Hawks.  They 
are  nearly  all  Government  employees.  Everyone  of  them  are  men 
whom  he  can  depend  on  for  using. 

Senator  Paynter.  Did  the  other  Indians  on  the  reservation  distrust 
these  Indians? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes,  sir ;  absolutely.  He  told  them  they  were  members 
of  the  Elks,  that  he  was  a  member  of  their  lodge,  and  they  were  mem- 
bers of  his  lodge,  and  they  were  brothers.  You  can  get  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Burgess  to  prove  that;  he  was  there,  and  Mr.  Ballou;  and  Mr. 
Ballou,  who  is  the  Government  carpenter,  made  this  statement  of  the 
whole  thing  to  the  Indian  Rights'  Association.  Those  are  two  pretty 
reputable  men  who  told  this.  I  am  not  positive,  but  I  have  been  told 
that  Dave  Stewart  is  president  of  this  lodge. 

Senator  Stone.  Is  there  another  one,  Senator  Dixon? 

Senator  Dtxon.  Plenty  Coos,  Sees  With  His  Ears,  James  Carter, 
and  Big  Medicine. 

Mrs,  Grey.  Oh,  I  have  forgotten  George  Pease. 

Senator  Stone.  Have  you  mentioned  George  Pease  in  your  list? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes.     He  has  a  long  history. 

Senator  Stone.  I  do  not  care  for  his  history  just  now.  I  want  to 
know  if  he  holds  any  oflScial  position? 
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Mrs.  Grey.  No;  I  do  not  think  he  does. 

Senator  Stone.  Is  he  trusted  by  his  tribesmen? 

Mrs.  Grey.  He  came  with  Mr.  Dalby  to  this  council  and  was  sent 
away  at  the  request  of  the  Indians. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Just  answer  the  Senator's  question. 

Senator  Stone.  Is  he  respected  by  his  people? 

Mrs.  Grey.  He  is  a  disreputable  man  and  is  not  respected  by  his 
people.  George  Pease  was  a  very  decent  man  until  the  agent  got 
a  hold  of  him.  He  is  a  man  who  drinks  pretty  hard  but  who  has  a 
very  nice  wife  and  a  good  family,  #id  has  had  a  good  standing  until 
this  matter  came  up.  He  was  president  of  the  lodge,  but  he  was 
voted  out.    They  would  not  have  anything  to  do  with  him. 

Senator  Payntbr.  What  lodge? 

Mrs.  Grey.  The  Crow  Indian  lodge. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Are  all  these  Indians  members  of  Elk  Lodge? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Everyone ;  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  Crow  in  the  lodge 
except  Plenty  Coos. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Are  all  these  Crow  Indians  full  bloods? 

Mrs.  Grey.  No. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Are  any  of  them  full  bloods? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Plenty  Coos,  Big  Medicine,  Sees  With  His  Ears,  and 
Scolds  the  Bear  are  full  bloods.    I  think  the  others  are  half-breeds. 

Senator  Dixon.  The  others  are  all  Carlisle  boys,  are  they  not? 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Is  George  Pease  a  Carlisle  boy? 

Mrs.  Grey.  No;  he  is  not.    He  is  a  son  of  Major  Pease. 

Senator  Dixon.  Mrs.  Grev,  David  Stewart,  one  of  these  delegates, 
has  signed  this  protest  of  Joe  Cooper's,  has  he  not? 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  do  not  know;  I  expect  he  has. 

Senator  Dixon.  Then  he  is  certainly  not  in  the  conspiracy,  is  he, 
if  he  is  one  of  Cooper's  proteges  who  signed  the  protest  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  You  never  can  tell.  He  has  his  spies  everywhere. 
Joe  Martinez,  who  is  secretary  of  the  Crow  Indian  lodge,  said  that 
he  did  not  believe  that  Reynolds  would  put  me  in  the  penitentiary  or 
open  the  reservation  or  do  some  of  the  other  things  he  said  he  was 
going  to  do.  And  Joe  spent  three  days  in  jail  for  saying  it;  so  they 
do  not  trust  everybo<ly  who  comes  to  the  lodge. 

Senator  Paynter.  Was  that  for  expressing  an  opinion  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes. 

Senator  Dixon.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  whole  delegation  that  is 
here  are  against  opening  the  reservation,  are  they  not  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  No  ;  I  think  not.  I  think  it  is  this  way :  They  say  that 
they  have  got  to  open  the  reservation ;  that  there  is  no  hope  for  them, 
but  there  is  a  chance  if  they  will  vote  for  the  horse-breeding  bill  that 
they  may  save  their  land.    I  think  that  is  the  way  they  feel  about  it. 

Senator  Dixon.  You  are  against  the  opening  of  the  reservation, 
are  you  not? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Very  much :  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  You  think  the  Indians  are  better  if  continued  on 
the  reservation  than  allotted  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  No;  I  do  not.  I  thing  the  reservation  has  been  the 
greatest  curse  of  the  Indians.  I  woula  abolish  the  Indian  reservation 
and  tlie  Indian  Department  and  let  the  Indians  who  are  educated 
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have  what  they  have  been  promised  for  the  last  twenty  years  and 
which  they  are  capable  of  taking. 

Senator  Paynter.  Why  are  you  opposed  to  the  opening  of  this 
reservation? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Because  a  great  many  of  these  Indians  do  not  know 
where  their  allotments  are,  and  they  have  spent  all  their  money  for 
about  ten  years,  most  of  it,  at  least  a  great  deal  of  it.  They  spent 
$400,000  01  their  annuity  money  in  opening  these  ditches  and  it  has 
been  spent  on  the  reservation.  I  think  that  is  not  a  wild  statement 
when  1  say  that  the  Indians  arPexpected  to  give  up  their  irrigated 
land,  is  it? 

Senator  Dixon.  Not  in  the  least. 

Mrs.  Grey.  There  is  something  about  irrigated  land. 

Senator  Dixon.  Not  in  the  least.  The  Indian  allotments  cover  all 
the  irrigated  land  on  the  reservation. 

Mrs.  Grey.  But  the  same  thing  that  Senator  Heybum  killed  in 
the  Indian  bill  I  think  you  will  find  in  spirit  in  this  bill.  Is  that 
not  so,  Senator  Curtis? 

Senator  Curtis.  I  do  not  know  a  thing  about  this  bill. 

Senator  Dixon.  The  bill  is  like  every  other  Indian  bill  that  has 
passed  Congress  for  five  years. 

Senator  Paynter.  What  is  the  extent  of  the  reservation  ? 

Senator  Dixon.  About  1,800,000  acres.  Now  yon  spoke  of  Cooper's 
protest.  I  will  ask  you  if  that  [exhibiting  paper]  is  not  in  Joe 
Cooper's  handwriting? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes. 

Senator  Dixon.  There  are  140  signatures  to  it. 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  used  Mr.  Sniffen's  statement  for  that.  They  are 
certainly  not  all  in  Joe  Cooper's  writing. 

Senator  Dixon.  Do  all  these  Indians  write? 

Mrs.  Grey.  A  great  many  of  them  write  as  well  as  you  do. 

Senator  Dixon.  Now,  I  would  ask  the  members  of  the  Senate 
committee  to  examine  the  Joe  Cooper  protest,  with  the  signatures 
there^  and  ascertain  for  themselves  whether  Joe  Cooper  has  written 
the  signatures  or  whether  they  have  been  written  by  the  individual 
Indians. 

Senator  Stone.  Mrs.  Grey,  have  you  examined  that  protest  before  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  never  have  seen  it  before. 

Senator  Stone.  You  say  the  signatures  are  not  in  the  same  hand- 
writing? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Joseph  Martinez's  certainly  is  not ;  Walks  Over  Ice — 
James  Blaine's  is  not 

Senator  Stone.  Do  you  know  him? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes. 

Senator  Stone.  Can  he  write? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Very  well.  Here  is  his  writing.  I  think  he  is  a  Car- 
lisle boy. 

Senator  Brandeqee.  Do  you  recognize  that  signature  as  being  his 
handwriting? 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  do  not  know  his  handwriting  well  enough  to  know, 
but  I  know  it  is  not  Joe  Cooper's. 

Senator  Dixon.  Of  the  140  signatures  on  that  paper,  has  a  single 
one  of  them  made  his  signature  with  mark  and  cross? 
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Mrs.  Grey.  I  do  not  see  any  here.  Now,  I  do  not  say  they  can  all 
write,  because  I  know  there  are  a  lot  of  them  who  can  not,  but  I  say 
they  are  not  all  in  Joe  Cooper's  handwriting. 

Senator  Paynter.  Will  you  point  out  any  signature  that  is  in  Joe 
Cooper's  handwriting? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Here  is  one,  Joe  Cooper;  that  is  in  tiis  handwriting. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Now  point  out  another  one — just  give  the  sig- 
natures and  state  whether  they  are  signed  in  the  same  handwriting. 
You  say  you  know  Joe  Cooper's  handwriting? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Now  pick  out  another  one. 

Mrs.  Grey.  These  look  as  if  they  were  in  the  same  handwriting 
[indicating]. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Pick  out  the  ones  that  you  think  are  in  his 
handwriting  beside  his  own  name. 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  do  not  see  that  there  are  any. 

Senator*  Brandeoee.  You  do  not  think  any  of  these — ^not  the  body 
of  the  protest;  I  do  not  care  what  he  says,  but  I  want  you  from  your 
knowledjpre  of  his  signature,  to  point  out  some  other  signature  that  is 
forged,  if  that  is  the  word. 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  should  say  that  that  was  [indicating].  I  think  that 
looks  like  his  writing. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  What  is  the  name? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Good  Luck.    Good  Luck  can  not  write. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  You  think  Cooper  wrote  it. 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  think  he  may  have ;  I  did  not  say  that  he  did ;  but  I 
say  he  might  have.    I  know  Good  Luck  can  not  write. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Now  point  out  any  others  that  you  think  he 
wrote. 

Mrs.  Grey.  There  are  not  any  here. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  You  think  those  two  are  the  only  ones  he 
wrote. 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  think  that  "  Pry  or  District "  was  written  by  him — 
no,  these  are  not  in  the  same  handwriting. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  of  all  the 
names  signed  to  that  protest  you  think  Joe  Cooper  wrote  but  three  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  No  ;  I  think  he  wrote  his  own  name,  and  he  may  have 
written  Good  Luck's  name ;  but  I  do  not  know,  and  I  think  he  wrote 
the  words  "  Pryor  District " — I  do  not  think  he  did  either.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  a  single  one  in  Joe  Cooper's  handwriting  here  except  his 
own  signature,  at  least  I  can  not  see  one  that  I  think  is. 

Senator  Dixon.  X  will  ask  you  if  all  these  signatures  are  not  writ- 
ten in  two  or  three  handwritings? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Why,  no;  did  you  look  at  it? 

Senator  Dixon.  Outside  oi  four  or  five  simatures. 

Mrs.  Grey.  Did  you  look  at  it?  Walks  Over  Ice  is  one,  James 
Blaine  is  two,  Walter  Jack  Rabbit  is  three,  Ben.  Hillside  is  four, 
James  Carpenter  is  five,  Arthur  Peters  is  six,  Lew  Yellow  Mule  is 
seven,  Barney  One  Goose  is  eight,  Joseph  Martenez  is  nine,  J.  W. 
Cooper  is  ten.  These  Indians  are  all  agency  Indians  and  they  can 
write.  This  is  not  the  same  handwriting — Jack  Covers  Up,  that  is 
not  the  same;  Bird  Far  Away,  Shows  As  He  Goes,  Corner  Of  The 
Mouth — this  is  the  one  whose  ditch  carries  water  up  the  hill,  put  in 
by  the  Government,  and  he  did  not  like  it  a  bit,  and  he  calls  his  ditch 
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"  No  water  ditch,"  and  his  farm  "  Dry  fann."  He  worked  two  years 
building  this  ditch.  Hairy  Moccasin,  I  do  not  know  who  he  is. 
Dan  Old  Bull,  He  Writes.  Wolf  Lays  Down,  Cuts  Gray  Bull,  I  do 
not  know ;  those  look  like  the  same  writing.  Top  of  Moccasin,  Pretty 
On  Top,  can  not  write.  Old  Horn,  Rides  White  Hip  Horse,  can  not 
write.    That  may  be  Joe  Cooper's  writing;  I  do  not  think  it  is,  is  it? 

Senator  Dixon.  Why,  certainly  it  is.  That  whole  page  is  in  one 
handwriting,  evidently. 

Mrs.  Grey.  That  page  is  not  [indicating]. 

Senator  Dixon.  That  whole  second  column  on  the  first  page  is 
all  the  same  writing. 

Mrs.  Grey.  No  ;  it  is  not.  There  is  Old  Horn ;  that  is  not  the  same 
as  this. 

Senator  Dixon.  The  second  page,  you  think,  is  written  in  one  hand- 
writing? 

Mrs.  Grey.  No  ;  I  did  not  say  that.  Senator  Dixon. 

Senator  Dixon.  The  third  page,  is  that  written  in  one*  hand,  or 
not — ^where  most  of  the  names  occur  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  No;  it  is  not;  I  do  not  know,  anyway.  "WTiat  differ- 
ence does  it  make?  I  am  not  an  expert  in  handwriting.  I  know 
that  Joe  Cooper  would  not  sign  a  single  name  and  would  not  allow 
a  name  to  go  in — I  will  state  this  absolutely,  that  he  is  incapable  of 
lying.  He  has  lots  of  faults,  but  anybody  who  can  make  Joe  Cooper 
he  is  pretty  smart.     He  is  pretty  good  at  telling  the  truth. 

Senator  Stone.  Can  most  oi  these  Indians  write  their  names — I 
mean  the  Indians  from  this  agency? 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  should  say  half  of  them  could. 

Senator  Stone.  Well,  you  have  looked  over  that  list  in  the  protest. 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes. 

Senator  Stone.  Can  those  Indians  write  their  names? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Not  all  of  them. 

Senator  Stone.  Can  most  of  them? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Very  many  of  them  can;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  Well,  the  majority? 

Mrs.  Grey.  No  ;  I  would  not  say  the  majority,  either.  As  to  some 
of  these  I  do  not  know  whether  they  can  write  or  not.  Quite  a  num- 
ber of  them  I  know  can,  and  I  know  Joe  Cooper  would  never  sign  any 
and  say  those  were  authentic  if  thev  were  not.  I  will  stake  my  life  on 
that. 

The  Chairman.  Now  proceed  with  your  statement. 

Mrs.  Grey.  Senator  Dixon  says  these  names  are  all  in  the  same 
handwriting,  and  I  say  they  are  not. 

Senator  Dixon.  No;  I  do  not  know  Joe  Cooper's  handwriting.  I 
say  the  names  have  all  been  written,  with  four  or  five  exceptions,  by 
one  or  two  hands,  whether  Joe  Cooper's  or  whose  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mrs.  (xrey,  proceed  with  your  statement. 

Mrs.  Grey.  Dalby  came,  bringing  Carl  Leiter  as  interpreter.  The 
Indians  protested  against  his  presence,  saying  he  was  an  enemy,  a 
tool  of  the  agent,  and  a  spy.  Dalby  refused  to  allow  him  to  be  sent 
away;  the  Indians  corraled  him  outside  of  the  house,  with  a  guard 
to  watch  him.  During  this  council  the  Indians  gave  Mr.  Dalby  the 
name  of  '"  The  Kitten  that  Chases  its  Tail,''  also  names,  "  The 
Chicken,"  "  Man  with  No  Meat  on  His  Hip  Bones,"  which  is  a 
fair  summary  of  their  estimate  of  his  conduct  and  his  manner  of 
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imswermg  their  questions.  At  the  request  of  the  tribe,  acting  as  a 
tribe,  Plenty  Coos,  as  chief,  gave  Mr.  Dalby  their  written  request 
that  I  be  allowed  to  act  for  uiem  as  their  representative;  and  Mr. 
Dalby  officially  agreed  to  this,  promising  them  he  would  not  hear  any 
charges  unless  I  was  present,  and  had  been  given  opportunity  to 
produce  witnesses  for  the  Indians.  Mr.  Dalby  refused  the  Indians 
an  interpreter  they  trusted,  and  time  in  which  it  was  a  physical  pos- 
sibility for  them  to  bring  witnesses  from  back  on  the  reservation, 
ordering  me  to  be  at  the  agency  on  the  following  Sunday  morning 
(which  was  a  phvsical  impossibility)  with  my  written  charges  and 
witnesses,  to  whicn  I  agreed ;  but  I  telegraphed  President  Roosevelt  a 
protest  (Exhibit  Grey  34).  On  the  following  morning  something  oc- 
curred, I  do  not  know  what  nor  do  the  Indians,  by  which  Mr.  Dalby 
claims  the  Indians  begged  him  to  arrest  me  and  expel  me.  This  was 
after  thev  had  had  sixteen  hours,  when  they  had  absolutely  refused  to 
do  it,  and  made  all  kinds  of  beautiful  speeches.  He  did  this  through 
Alex.  Upshaw,  whom  he  rewarded  by  an  appointment  of  $100  a  month 
to  get  data  for  some  ethnological  research  work,  the  nature  of  which 
I  do  not  know,  although  prior  to  this  time  Alex.  Upshaw  had  been 
regarded  by  the  agent  as  a  worthless  drunkard,  he  having  urged  Rev. 
Mr.  Burgess,  Crow  Agency,  to  prosecute  him  for  cattle  stealing,  as 
well  as  many  other  charges  agamst  him.  This  same  man,  although 
drawing  a  salary  of  $100  a  month  and  his  expenses,  was  made  official 
interpreter  at  $5  a  day  and  expenses  for  the  grand  jury  at  Helena. 
He  was  expelled  a  fortnight  earlier  from  the  Blackfoot  Reservation 
for  having  whiskv,  and  was  constantly  drunk  in  Helena. 

I  was  arrested  by  Mr.  Dalby  on  charge  mentioned  in  Exhibit  — . 

Senator  Dixon.  Could  not  the  Helena  police  pick  up  a  drunken 
Indian  in  the  street  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Sometimes  they  did  and  sometimes  they  did  not.  It 
depended  on  whether  Major  Reynolds  wiinted  them  arrested  or  not. 

Senator  Dixon.  Reynolds  hypnotized  the  police. 

Mrs.  Grey.  Absolutely.  When  I  went  to  the  police  and  wanted  to 
get  Lucy  Old  Horn  out  of  jail,  I  went  to  the  sheriff,  and  the  fact  was 
that  if  Mr.  Reynolds  wanted  to  get  her  out  she  could  get  out,  and  if 
he  did  not  she  could  stay  in. 

The  Indians  wanted  Mr.  Dalby  to  act  upon  three  charges — Bair 
sheep,  the  Heinrich  cattle,  and  the  fact  that  John  E.  Edwards  pre- 
sented a  power  of  attorney  to  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  or  to 
Congress,  by  which  he  was  ^ven  authority  to  alter  their  treaty,  in- 
corporated in  the  act  by  which  the  reservation  was  opened  in '1904. 
The  Indians  know  nothing  of  this  power  of  attorney,  nor  why  their 
treaty  was  broken,  nor  why  their  land  was  taken  without  paying  them 
a  penny,  so  far  as  they  have  ever  been  able  to  find  out.  (See  Report, 
p.  14,  Inherited  Land  Sales.)  In  this  council  Mr.  Dalby,  unable 
to  silence  the  Indians,  called  the  president  of  the  lodge,  Joe  Cooper, 
a  "  G d liar  "  and  told  him  to  gi^t  out  of  the  tent.  (Ex- 
hibit Grey  28.) 

After  this  council  was  broken  up  there  was  some  kind  of  meeting 
held  in  Lodge  Grass.  I  do  not  know  what  it  was,  but  Joe  Cooper 
and  these  Indians  found  out  that  he  was  going  to  be  held,  and  it  has 
b€«n  very  well  established  what  occurred  there.  Mr.  Dalby,  in  this 
council,  unable  to  silence  the  Indians,  asked  how  many  Indians  were 
with  his  men,  and  Cooper  said  he  could  not  say  that,  "  because  if  we 
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make  statements  that  we  can  notprove  you  are  going  to  send  me  to 
the  penitentiary,"  and  he  said,  "  i  ou  come  and  I  will  show  you."  He 
said,  "How  many?"  and  Joe  said,  "I  do  not  know,"  and  he  said, 
"  You  g d liar,  get  out  of  this  tent." 

Senator  Patnter.  Who  said  that? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Mr.  Dalby. 

Senator  Patnter.  He  was  using  white  man's  language! 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes,  sir ;  but  he  was  not  angry  and  had  not  lost  his 
temper,  but  the  Indians  all  left  the  tent  and  that  was  the  last  time 
these  Indians  came  together  to  meet  him.  They  would  not  talk  to 
him  after  that.  Mr.  Dalby 's  report,  false  in  every  particular,  on  the 
face  of  it  to  any  man  who  knows  anything  of  grazing,  is  sufficient 
guaranty  of  his  object  in  going  to  Crow  Reservation.  He  investi- 
gated entirely  by  taking  statements  which  he  incorporated  in  his 
report  from  those  he  was  investigating,  passing  over  such  men  in  the 
neighborhood  as  were  competent  and  able,  often  anxious,  to  give 
him  facts,  for  the  conduct  of  these  people  on  the  Crow  Reservation 
is  a  crying  scandal  throughout  Montana  and  Wyoming. 

The  citizens  of  both  States,  particularly,  are  indignant  at  the  man- 
ner in  which  dead  and  live  allotments  are  sold,  and  homesteads  on 
the  ceded  portion  of  the  reservation  are  illegally  monopolized  by 
Mr.  Blair,  members  of  the  Lincoln  Town  Site  Company,  which  is 
largely  composed  of  the  oflScials  of  the  Burlington  Railroad,  have 
been  taken,  the  land  agent  at  Billings  and  the  United  States  dis- 
trict attorney  at  Helena  being  absolutely  under  the  control  of  these 
people. 

Senator  Dixon.  Do  you  make  that  as  a  charge  that  the  district 
attorney  of  Helena  is  under  the  control  of  Mr.  Bair  and  the  Lincoln 
Townsite  Company? 

Mrs.  Grey.  1  say  something  was  the  matter  with  him.  I  stated 
that  before,  you  will  remember,  at  this  trial. 

Senator  Dixox.  But  that  is  your  statement  now,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  say  this  was  a  scandal.  As  I  have  said,  the  land 
agent  at  Billings  and  the  United  States  district  attorney  at  Helena 
being  absolutely  under  the  control  of  these  people. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Who  said  that? 

Mrs.  Grey.  There  are  different  men  up  there.  I  can  go  into  it 
and  give  you  some  names  if  you  want  them. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Do  you  make  the  charge? 

Mrs.  Grey.  No  ;  I  simply  say  that  this  is  what  they  said  there. 

Senator  Dixon.  AVill  you  tell  me  the  name  of  a  single  man  in 
Helena  who  states  that  Carl  Rasch  is  not  a  high-class  man  in  every 
respect  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Do  you  know  C.  D.  Nolan  ? 

Senator  Dixon.  Very  well. 

Mrs.  Grey.  He  is  one  of  his  friends. 

Senator  Dixon.  I  do  not  know  what  their  relations  are. 

Mrs.  Grey.  When  Mr.  Rasch's  house  burnt  down,  he  stayed  with 
Mrs.  Nolan,  and  Mr.  Rasch  studied  law  with  Mrs.  Nolan's  uncle. 
They  are  verv  close  friends.  Mr.  Nolan  was  my  attorney.  The  night 
before  we  left  there  he  said  that  if  I  had  been  indicted  that  there 
were  a  number  of  men  in  town,  and  he  and  Mr.  Walsh,  who  intended 
to  bring  this  grand  jury  before  Judge  Hunt  and  Mr.  Rasch  as  well, 
and  poll  the  jury  and  ask  them  on  what  charges  they  had  changed 
their  mind  with  reference  to  my  indictment. 
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Senator  Dixon.  That  is  not  an  answer  to  my  question.  I  have 
known  Carl  Rasch  for  fifteen  years,  and  you  are  the  first  human 
that  I  have  ever  heard  to  insinuate  anything  against  his  character. 
No  man  in  the  State  of  Montana  stands  higher  and  bears  less  sus- 
picion of  wrongdoing  than  this  man  that  you  now  charge  is  falsely 
influenced. 

Mrs.  Grey.  They  had  that  in  the  jury,  and  he  was  expelled  from 
the  room,  and  the  juiy  came  very  near  indicting  him.  ' 

Senator  Dixon.  The  United  States  attorney  was? 

Mrs.  Grey.  He  was  expelled  from  the  jury  room.  It  is  not  a  mat- 
ter that  I  am  making  wild  statements  about.  I  will  bring  that  out 
after  while.  T.  J.  Walsh  is  my  authority,  and  it  stood  between  Mr. 
Walsh  and  Mr.  Rasch. 

Senator  Dixon.  What  did  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Calling  the  witnesses.  Mr.  Rasch  said  he  called  all 
the  witnesses,  and  he  said  I  had  given  him  a  list  of  the  witnesses. 
When  Mr.  Rasch  came  in  and  said  I  had  not  made  any  proof  of  any- 
thing, and  he  had  called  all  the  witnesses,  and  I  said  it  was  not  true. 
Here  is  a  statement  that  Mr.  Walsh  made  and  gave  it  to  me.  I  denied 
it  immediately  to  Mr.  Walsh,  and  then  he  said  it  is  not  indictable, 
anvway. 

J?enator  Dixon.  I  was  simply  saying  that  it  was  the  first  insinua- 
tion I  had  ever  heard  against  Carl  Rasch. 

Mrs.  Grey.  He  would  not  allow  me  to  be  called  as  defendant,  and 
yet  the  people  against  whom  the  charges  were  made  he  called,  and 
did  not  interview  any  single  prosecuting  witness,  and  I  do  not  think 
that  speaks  very  well  for  anv  United  States  district  attorney ;  do  you  ? 

Senator  Dixon.  Although  he  stated  that  it  was  not  true  and  the 
grand  jury  states  in  their  finding,  reported  to  the  court,  that  they 
called  every  witness.  I  think  that  is  a  question  of  veracity  between 
you  and  the  grand  jury. 

Mrs.  Grey.  It  can  be  very  easily  settled,  Senator  Dixon,  as  to  the 
witnesses  that  were  called.  There  must  be  a  list  of  them  in  the 
United  States  marshal's  office.  I  have  a  list  of  witnesses  here  that 
I  wanted  called  on  which  Mr.  T.  J.  Walsh  wrote  when  I  took  it 
to  him  and  asked  him  if  it  was  his  statement  and  if  he  was  willing 
to  come  before  the  grand  jury  and  say  so,  and  he  wrote  in  pencil 
"  Indicted  "  all  the  way  through.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  my  word,  or 
your  word,  or  anybody  else's  word.  It  is  a  matter  of  record.  The 
witnesses  were  called — the  witneses  that  he  wanted  called. 

In  his  report  Mr.  Dalby  said  the  case  against  me  was  complete 
on  the  26th  of  June,  but  that  on  account  of  my  being  in  another 
State  I  was  not  arrested  at  this  time.  (P.  4— head  "  Helen  P. 
Grey.")  In  another  place  he  said  that  he  saw  me  in  conference  with 
Rev.  Mr."  Burgess  at  Billings  in  the  latter  part  of  June.  It  was  right 
at  this  time — we  were  there  three  or  four  days  altogether — that  this 
Huntley  opening  occurred.    This  is  his  own  statement,  not  mine. 

It  is  a  fact  that  I  was  in  Billings,  Mont.,  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States  district  attorney  who  arrested  me,  until  the 
1st  of  July;  but  that  the  grand  jury  was  in  session  and  they  knew 
that  there  was  no  case  on  which  to  hold  me.  Consequently,  I  was 
not  arrested  until  the  grand  jury  was  discharged — on  the  16th  of 
July,  was  thrown  into  jail,  my  letters  not  mailed,  and  given  a  pre- 
liminary  hearing   of  the  most   outrageous  character  before   their 
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creature,  Judge  Mann,  at  Billings.  The  next  grand  jury  was  not 
convened  until  about  December  1, 1907.  As  soon  as  the  Indians  whom 
the  agent  wished  to  use  as  witnesses  against  me  had  been  taken  off 
the  reservation  he  declared  a  quarantine  of  smallpox,  being  assisted 
in  this  by  Doctor  Fanning,  the  agency  physician,  who  had  formerly 
assisted  nim  in  declaring  me  insane.    CSee  exhibits.) 

Senator  Brandegee.  Who  declared  it? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Major  Reynolds,  with  the  assistance  of — oh,  you  need 
not  smile,  Senator  Dixon,  because  I  have  the  order  that  was  given  to 
one  of  the  agents  'not  to  sell  tickets  unless  they  were  ticketed  by  the 
agents  on  a<x;ount  of  the  quarantine  of  smallpox,  signed  by  the  gen- 
eral superintendent  of  that  division. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Major  Reynolds  declared  it  with  the  assist- 
ance of  whom? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Major  Reynolds,  with  the  assistance  of  this  Doctor 
Fanning,  who  had  already  said  I  was  insane. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Who  is  Doctor  Fanning? 

Mrs.  Grey.  He  is  a  Government  physician  at  the  Crow  Agency, 
and  if  you  want  to  know  anything  about  him,  he  is  drunk  most  all  the 
time.     He  has  a  beautiful  record  there. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Where  did  he  give  it  as  his  opinion  that  you 
were  crazy? 

Mrs.  Grey.  It  came  to  me.  He  said,  "  Have  you  not  any  friends  to 
send  for?  "  and  began  to  talk  to  me  as  if  I  was  crazy. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Didn't  you  say  that  he  gave  an  opinion  that 
you  were  insane  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Brandegee.  To  whom  did  he  ^ve  the  opinion? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Why,  they  were  talking  about  it  there,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  that  I  was  insane.  They  had  sent  a  crier  through  the  town,  I 
think,  saying  that  I  was  violently  insane,  and  for  no  one  to  come  near 
the  agency.    Rev.  Mr.  Burgess  can  tell  you  more  about  it  than  I. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Who  do  you  mean  by  they? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Doctor  Fanning  and  Mr.  Reynolds ;  they  had  a  United 
States  commissioner  there.  They  could  have  fixed  it  all  right  in 
there,  and  Mr.  Server  found  it  out  and  locked  the  door.  He  said, 
"  Don't  you  get  up;  I  won't  stand  for  that."  Then  he  got  the  tele- 
gram from  me  down  to  Doctor  Marshall.  You  know  Doctor  Mar- 
shall, at  Sheridan? 

Senator  Dixon.  No. 

Mrs.  Grey.  He  came  over  that  night  and  of  course  that  ended  it. 
This  is  the  same  Doctor  Fanning.  I  can  give  you  anything  you  want 
with  reference  to  stories  about  me. 

Senator  Dixon.  I  have  no  question  about  that.  Mrs.  Grey. 

Mrs.  Grey.  He  is  a  very  fine  man. 

Mr.  Rasch,  the  United  States  district  attorney,  refused  to  allow  me 
to  be  called  when  certain. members  of  the  grand  jury  asked  to  hear 
my  side  of  the  story.  My  attorneys,  Walsh  &  Nolan,  of  Helena,  had 
the  grand  jury  summoned  before  Judge  Hunt  three  times  before  Mr. 
Rasch  permitted  me  to  be  called,  saymg  that  I  was  a  defendant.  I 
spent  the  greater  part  of  two  days  before  the  grand  jury,  and  several 
of  them  asked  my  attorneys  to  have  the  jury  called  before  Judge 
Hunt  again,  which  they  did.  Judge  Hunt  using  as  a  basis  certain 
charges  made  by  Mr.  S.  N.  Brosius,  of  the  Indian  Rights  Association^ 
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to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  as  a  basis  upon  which  to  start 
to  make  a  thorough  investigation  of  affairs  on  the  Crow  Reservation. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  Was  this  a  grand  jury  or  a  Federal  court  of 
the  State? 

Mrs.  Grey.  It  was  a  federal  grand  jury.  Mr.  Brosius,  however, 
failed  to  appear  before  the  grand  jury,  and  a  list  of  charges  was 
hastily  prepared  by  Walsh  &  Nolan  and  myself  to  take  his  place. 
The  grand  jury  adjourned  for  one  month.  There  were  two  Govern- 
ment employees.  Miss  Hough  and  Mr.  Ballou.  that  were  called.  The 
charge  we  wanted  to  establish  was  that  Mr.  Reynolds's  brother-in- 
law,  Clarence  Brown,  was  drawing  a  salary  as  a  farmer  of  one  dis- 
trict and  living  at  another.  He  was  clerkmg  in  Mr.  Bailey's  store. 
In  other  words,  he  was  giving  no  service  as  a  farmer,  but  was  draw- 
ing his  money.  I  was  there  and  saw  him  all  the  time,  and  never 
dreamed  that  he  was  a  farmer.  So  I  had  Mr.  Server  called  and  Miss 
Hough  called  as  a  witness,  and  she  said  she  scarcely  knew  him. 
Fred  Server  brought  his  hotel  register  in  and  showed  just  how  long 
Clarence  Brown  had  been  living  there,  and  for  that  he  is  in  very  seri- 
ous trouble  now.  Mr.  Dalby  went  to  him  and  told  him  that  he 
thought  he  had  done  more  than  was  necessary  iii  bringing  out  as 
much  as  he  did,  and  he  was  surprised  at  him  for  doing  it  I  have  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Server  in  which  he  states  that  he  expects  to  be  ordered 
off  the  reservation  at  any  time  in  conformity  with  a  letter  that  I  sup- 
pose Secretary  Garfield  wrote. 

Senator  Stone.  Is  there  anybody  out  there  connected  with  the 
public  that  you  regard  a^s  an  honest  man  ? 

Mrs.  Grky.  Well,  1  had  a  pretty  hard  time  of  it,  and  I  do  not 
know  who  are  honest  and  who  are  not.  I  am  just  simply  giving 
vou  my  statement.  Those  are  the  ones  we  came  in  contact  with. 
We  found  seven  men  on  that  grand  jury  who  could  not  be  bought 
or  influenced  in  any  way. 

Senator  Stone.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  ^rand  jury,  but  of  the 
men  who  are  connected  with  the  Crow  Agency  in  an  official  character. 

Mrs.  Grey.  Not  one  in  the  Crow  Agency.  They  are  all  in  there 
together.  You  should  see  Tim  Burbank,  tne  principal  farmer  over 
at  Lodge  Grass.  In  the  first  place,  he  is  a  miserable-looking  creature, 
always  lounging  around,  and  if  you  want  to  find  him  at  any  time 
you  can  go  to  the  traders'  and  you  will  find  him  there,  smoking  and 
spitting  at  the  squaws'  feet.  He  can  not  farm,  although  they  say 
he  came  there  as  a  farm  cook  with  John  Rankin  and  aid  not  give 
any  service,  and  they  put  him  on  as  a  farmer.  He  is  a  fair  sample 
of  what  the  farmers  are  in  this  Crow  Reservation. 

Senator  Stone.  You  think  that  Reynolds  is  a  bad  man,  do  you? 

Mrs.  Grey.  He  is  about  as  bad  a  man  as  you  make  them. 

Senator  Stone.  You  think  that  Commissioner  Leupp  winks  at  the 
wrongdoing  out  there,  do  you  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  do  not  care  to  speak  editorially.  I  am  giving  you 
the  facts  as  to  conditions  out  there. 

Senator  Stone.  Do  you  think  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  would 
endure  knowingly  any  maladministration  of  that  office  or  that  agency, 
or  that  he  has  done  so  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes;  I  do  very  much — not  only  that  agency,  but  othor 
agencies. 
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Senator  Stone.  Do  you  think  the  President  of  the  United  States 
-would  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  No;  I  do  not;  I  think  the  President  is  all  right,  but 
I  do  not  believe  he  knows  about  this. 

Senator  Stone.  Have  you  told  him  about  it? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Not  since  he  came  back.  I  do  not  know  what  he  knows 
of  this. 

Senator  Dixon.  You  said  yesterday  that  you  had  charged  Secretary 
Garfield  with  everything  that  it  was  possible  to  charge  him  with. 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  do  now,  in  his  face. 

Senator  Dixon.  And  you  said  that  he  had  not  only  prevaricated, 
but  had  deliberately  lied  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  did. 

Senator  Dixon  And  you  said  the  same  thing  about  Mr.  Leupp,  the 
Commissioner,  did  you  not  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  I  did. 

Senator  Dixon.  You  charged  him  with  being  foolish? 

Mrs.  Grey.  What  did  I  say?  I  do  not  know;  I  am  too  tired  to 
be  cross-examined  now.  I  will  finish  my  statement  and  then  you  can 
cross-examine  me  all  you  want  to  to-morrow,  but  wait  until  I  get 
rested. 

When  the  grand  jury  reconvened  it  was  found  that  the  United 
States  district  attorney  had  called  as  witnesses  only  those  against 
whom  charges  were  made,  with  the  exception  of  three  men  whose 
names  I  had  put  in  on  charges  of  which  I  knew  they  knew  nothing, 
and  which  they  passed  over,  presumably  thinking  the  three  men 
would  be  friendly  to  the  Government — p].  L.  Dana,  Harry  Thompson, 
and  Fred  Server.    These  men  were  a  surprise  to  them. 

Four  Indians  came  from  Pryor,  having  been  sold  tickets  by  the 
agent,  Mr.  Mills,  who  was  immediately  removed  from  his  position 
for  having  done  so.  He  has  been,  I  think,  sixteen  years  with  the 
Burlington  Railroad,  and  he  was  removed  for  having  done  this. 

I  was  called  before  the  grand  jury.  A  violent  attack  was  made 
upon  me,  charging  me  with  having  made  statements  that  were  vis- 
ionary. My  reply  was  that  the  United  States  district  attorney  had 
not  examined  one  witness  for  the  prosecution,  had  not  called  one  wit- 
ness that  I  had  requested,  excepting  these  three  men,  one  of  whom 
had  been  thirty  years  on  the  reservation  and  had  been  given  eight 
minutes  before  the  jury;  another  who  had  been  twelve  years  on  the 
reservation  was  given  four  minutes.  In  the  attack  upon  me  it  was 
particularly  noticeable  that  three  men — Mr.  Pickett,  Mr.  Miller,  and 
Mr.  vSelviflge — were  particularly  vindictive.  Of  these  three  men, 
one  had  been  thirty  years  on  the  reservation  and  another  had  been 
twelve  years  on  the  reservation,  and  was  given  four  months. 

Senator  Dixon.  Wlio  said  your  charges  were  visionary? 

Mrs.  Grey.  The  grand  jury.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  end. 
These  are  same  men  who,  the  first  time  we  went  there,  the  chair- 
man of  the  grand  jury  said,  "  Mrs.  Grey,  it  took  us  about  twenty 
minutes  to  dispose  of  your  case." 

Senator  Dixon.  But  they  stayed  there  for  forty- nine  days? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes;  forty-nine  days.  Another  thing,  Mr.  Rasch,  or 
some  one  else,  would  not  allow  them  to  report  on  my  case.  They  re- 
ported on  every  case  as  it  came  up,  and  when  they  came  to  mine, 
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mine  was  the  only  one  they  did  not  report  on.  They  held  that  over. 
It  was  my  case  that  they  were  working  over.  It  was  certainly  a  re- 
markable proceeding,  if  it  was  nothing  else. 

Senator  Dixon.  On  what  information  do  you  charge  that  18  men 
on  a  Federal  grand  jury  entered  into  this  false  statement? 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  did  not  say  that  18  men  did.  It  was  only  signed  by 
two,  as  I  have  said. 

Senator  Dixon.  The  chairman  and  the  foreman,  and  the  clerk,  of 
course. 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes ;  so  I  was  right  in  that. 
»     Senator  Brandeoee.  You  said  that  there  were  seven  men  on  the 
grand  jury  who  could  not  be  bought  or  influenced.    Do  you  mean  to 
say  that  a  majority  of  them  could  be  bought^ 

Mrs.  Grey.  Ten  of  them  were,  probably. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Bought? 

Mrs.  Grey..  Yes. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  AMiat  do  you  mean  by  the  word  "  probably?  '* 

Mrs.  Grey.  Well,  they  were  influenced,  we  will  say. 

Senator  Dixon.  They  were  the  ten  who  voted  for  your  indictment, 
were  they? 

Mrs.  (iREY.  Yes. 

Senator  Dixon.  And  the  seven  honest  ones  were  the  ones  who  voted 
not  to  indict  you  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Have  you  any  evidence  that  any  improper 
influence  was  used  with  the  grand  jury  except  the  fact  that  they 
decided  against  you? 

Mrs.  Grey.  There  was  a  good  deal  going  on  and 

Senator  Brandeoee.  What  I  want  is  s()inethin<r  definite,  if  you 
have  anything  definite.     Have  you  any  evidence  of  it? 

Mrs.  Grey.  What  do  you  mean  ( 

Senator  Bilvndegee.  Don't  you  know  what  evidence  is?  Any 
proof. 

Mrs.  Grey.  Evidence  of  that  kind  is  something  that  you  have  to 
find  out.  I  have  my  opinion  and  other  i)eople  have  their  opinion. 
I  never  saw  one  man  hand  another  some  money,  if  that  is  what  you 
mean. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Have  you  anything  but  your  suspicions? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Nothing;  except  that  those  men  who  had  been  very 
friendly  all  at  once  turned  the  other  way.  There  were  two  men 
there — one  man  by  the  name  of  Johns:  he  was  one  who  voted  against 
me  in  the  beginning.  He  had  no  residence  at  Billings;  his  home  was 
at  Red  Lodge. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Do  you  think  that  was  evidence  that  he  was 
improperly  influenced  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  think  he  ought  not  to  have  been  put  on  the  jury. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Do  you  think  that  is  evidence  that  he  was 
improperly  influenced  after  he  was  put  on? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Do  you  want  me  to  go  into  that? 

The  Chairman.  I  have  already  suggested  to  you,  Mrs.  Grey,  that 
we  want  you  to  answer  the  questions. 

Mrs.  Grey.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  trial  of  Senator  Clark,  in 
Helena,  when  C.  P.  Nolan  was  attorney-general  there? 

Senator  Dixox.  I  have  heard  lots  of  that. 
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Mrs.  Grey.  Do  you  remember  his  statement  when  the  jury  found 
that  Senator  Clark  had  not  bought  any  votes?  Do  you  remember 
his  charge  to  the  jury? 

Senator  Dixon.  No. 

Mrs.  Grey.  Well,  it  was  threshed  out  here.  Tlie  last  night  before 
I  left  Helena  I  was  at  Mr.  Nolan's  house,  and  Mr.  Sniffen  was  with 
me.    Mrs.  Nolan  said 

Senator  Dixon.  Is  this  in  relation  to  the  grand  jury  that  tried 
you  or  the  Clark  grand  jury? 

Mrs.  Grey.  This  is  in  relation  to  this  grand  jury.    They  did  not 
say  but  what  plenty  of  money  had  changed  hands — in  fact  that  is 
what  they  said,  and  we  were  talking  and  saying  that  no  one  had  seen* 
anybody  put  money  in  one  hand — seen  it  go  from  one  to  the  other. 
We  had  seen  them  dining  together  at  the  Weiss  Cafe. 

Senator  Curtis.  Do  you  mean  members  of  the  jury  or  officials! 

Mrs.  Grey.  Members  of  the  jury  and  Major  Logan. 

Senator  Dixon.  He  is  the  Indian  agent  at  Fort  Belknap? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes;  he  is  the  one  I  am  coming  to.  Mr.  Dalby  and 
Mr.  Morrill,  president  of  the  Lincoln  Town  Site  Company,  and  others 
were  all  there,  and  Charlie  Bair  was  there  part  of  the  time,  and  the 
grand  jurymen  were  going  in  and  out, .  drinking  at  the  bar  and 
dining  while  they  were  downtown.  Oscar  Beck,  one  morning  when 
he  was  going  downtown,  was  asked  how  he  felt,  or  something  of  that 
kind,  and  his  reply  was,  **  I  did  not  go  to  that  dinner  last  night." 
That  was  the  feeling  there.  The  night  before  we  left  we  were  talking 
about  these  things.  Mr.  Nolan  was  attorney-general  at  the  time  of 
Senator  Clark's  trial ;  he  was  the  one  who  prosecuted  Senator  Clark, 
and  the  jury  found  Senator  Clark  innocent,  and  when  he  got  there 
he  spoke  very  strongly  to  them,  saying  that  they  had  been  bought. 
His  wife  said  on  this  night  that  Major  Logan  was  the  man  who  had 
done  most  of  the  buying,  and  she  said,  "  lie  is  the  one  who  has  been 
doing  the  work  on  your  jury."  That  is  the  way  it  came  out.  I  have 
written  to  her  since  to  give  me  as  many  facts  as  she  could,  as  I  wanted 
to  know  just  how  much  they  have  found  out  since,  but  I  have  had  no 
reply  to  my  letter. 

Senator  Dixon.  That  was  the  wife  of  your  attorney  who  told  you 
that? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes;  the  wife  of  my  attorney.  Mr.  Nolan  was  present 
and  he  joined  in  the  conversation.    AVe  were  all  talking  together. 

Senator  Sutherland.  AVhen  Mrs.  Nolan  told  you  that,  you  re- 
garded that  as  a  pretty  serious  charge  against  the  grand  jury,  did 
you  not? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Did  you  ask  her  how  she  knew  anything 
about  it  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes;  but  I  do  not  roniomber  what  she  did  say.  I  re- 
member I  asked  her,  '•  Did  that  come  out  publicly,  or  do  you  just 
think  that?  "    ^^^lat  her  reply  was  I  do  not  remember. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Did  it  make  any  imj)ression  on  your  mind  as 
to  what  reply  she  gave  you  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  No;  it  did  not.  I  do  not  think  she  answered.  I  think 
something  else  came  up. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Do  you  know  now  on  what  she  based  that 
statement? 
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Mrs.  Grey.  Upon  her  husband's  knowledge  of  this  business. 

Senator  Sutherland.  How  do  you  know  that?  Did  she  tell  you 
that  her  husband  had  told  her  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  He  sat  there ;  he  was  right  there  with  her.  We  were, all 
talking  together. 

Senator  Dixon.  Did  Colonel  Nolan  intimate  that  the  grand  jury 
had  been  bought? 

Mrs.  Grey.  He  did  not  intimate  it ;  he  said  so. 

Senator  Dixon.  Did  Colonel  Nolan  say  that  this  grand  jury  had 
been  bought? 

Mrs.  Grey.  He  said  they  had  decided  that  if  the  grand  jury  in- 
dicted me  thev  were  going  to  call  the  jurors  before  Judge  Hunt  and 
poll  them  and  reauire  every  one  to  say  under  oath  under  what  cir- 
cumstances he  haa  changed  his  mind. 

Senator  Dixon.  Nolan  stated  in  the  event  the  grand  jury  indicted 
you  he  was  going  to  have  them  polled  to  know  whetner  is  was  a 
true  indictment? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes ;  Mr.  Nolan,  I  think  I  can  almost  say,  did  say  that. 
He  came  home  the  night  before  that,  and  I  thought  I  was  going  to 
be  indicted  because  it  looked  like  that  as  they  had  all  fallen  down. 

Senator  Sutherland.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  that  they 
changed  their  opinion?  Had  they  before  expressed  their  opinion  in 
your  favor? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes. 

Senator  Sutherland.  How  did  they  do  that  ? 

Mrs.  (trey.  They  had  voted  not  to  indict  me. 

Senator  Sutherland.  In  the  grand  jury  room? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes. 

Senator  Sutherland.  How  do  you  know  that? 

Mrs.  Grey.  One  of  the  jurors  told  Mr.  Walsh  that  I  had  nothing 
to  be  afraid  of,  and  anotlier  one  said,  "  Tell  Mrs.  Grey  she  need  not 
worry."  I  wanted  to  go  before  the  jury  as  defendant,  and  I  said  to 
Mr.  Rasch,  "  I  wish  you  had  a  stenographer  here  so  that  he  could 
take  my  words  just  as  I  say  them." 

Senator  Sutherland.  Let  me  undrestand  you.  Do  you  mean  to 
tell  this  committee  that  the  members  of  the  grand  jury,  who  had,  I 
suppose,  taken  an  oath  to  keep  the  proceedings  of  the  grand-jury 
room  secret,  were  going  about  telling  how  they  would  vote  on  the 
case? 

Mrs.  Grey.  No ;  they  simply  got  the  message  to  me  that  I  was  not 
going  to  be  indicted. 

Senator  Sutherland.  And  it  is  upon  that,  that  you  now  make  the 
statement  that  they  had  changed  tlioir  minds,  because  one  or  more  of 
the  grand  jurors  said  to  somebody  that  there  was  nothing  for  you  to 
be  afraid  of? 

Mrs.  Grey.  No  ;  it  was  given  out  to  the  different  reporters.  It  was 
generally  known  that  I  was  not  indicted. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Before  the  grand  jury  reported? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes. 

Senator  Sutherland.  You  were  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  indicted? 

Mrs.  Grey.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Sutherland.  So  the  information  was  correct  in  that  re- 
gard. 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes, 
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Senator  Sutherland.  Then,  why  did  you  say  that  the  grand  ju- 
rors had  changed  their  attitude,  or  their  minds,  about  it? 

Mrs.  Grey.  When  I  made  this  statement  to  Mr.  Rasch,  that  I  wished 
he  had  a  stenographer  to  take  down  my  words  so  that  they  could  be 
used  at  my  trial,  Mr.  Pickett,  who  was  foreman  of  the  grand  j-ury, 
said,  "  /ou  do  not  need  to  worry  about  it,  Mrs.  Grey.  It  took  us 
twenty  minutes  to  decide  your  case,"  and  they  all  smiled. 

Senator  Sutherland.  You  were  not  indicted  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  No. 

Senator  Sutherf^nd.  Then  you  have  no  reason  to  say  that  the 
grand  jurors  changed  their  minds? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Well,  it  gave  me  the  inference  that  nobody  had  voted 
against  me.    I  can  not  give  just  his  words. 

Senator  Sutherland.  But  nobody  had  told  you  that,  as  I  under- 
stand? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Well,  he  did  tell  me  that.  That  was  what  was  said 
there.  They  were  iust  as  friendly  to  me  as  possible  and  very  indig- 
nant about  these  other  people.  They  spoke  about  them,  and  were  de- 
termined to  have  this  investigation  and  indict  the  other  people.  That 
was  their  idea. 

Senator  Dixon.  ^ATien  they  started  out  after  hearing  your  charges? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes. 

Senator  Dixon.  That  is  my  information,  too;  but  when  they  had 
finished  up,  after  forty-nine  days,  they  unanimously  voted  that  your 
story 

Mrs.  Grey.  No;  they  did  not  unanimously  vote.  I  want  to  cor- 
rect you  as  to  that. 

Senator  Brandegee.  So  you  claim  that  when  the  grand  jurors  first 
began  their  sessions  they  intended  to  indict  you  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  No;  they  did  not. 

Senator  Brandegee.  ^Vhat  did  you  mean  by  changing  their  minds, 
then? 

Mrs.  Grey.  In  the  beginning  they  all  voted  not  to  indict  me 

Senator  Sutherland.  How  do  you  know  that  they  all  voted  not  to 
indict  you? 

Mrs.  Grey.  There  was  a  man  by  the  name  of  Johns,  who  was  the 
clerk  of  the  grand  jury.  This  man  Johns,  on  Sunday  afternoon, 
about  4  o'clock,  sent  a  note  to  me  signed  "A  Friend."  I  did  not 
know  who  it  was  from.  I  have  the  note  here,  in  which  he  said  he 
wanted  to  come  up  and  see  me  with  my  consent,  and  I  wrote  back  to 
come.  Well,  he  came,  and  I  saw  that  it  was  Johns  who  had  been 
a  member  of  the  jury.     I  did  not  know  who  it  was  that  was  coming. 

Senator  Dixon.  Was  this  after  the  jury  had  adjourned? 

Mrs.  Grey.  No:  it  was  while  the  jury  was  in  session.  He  came 
there  and  sliowed  me  the  papers  that  he  had  before  the  jury  and  he 
showed  me  mine  wliere  it  stated  that  there  was  no  indictment,  and 
he  told  me  that  nobody  liad  voted  against  me.  He  said  he  was  one 
of  the  best  friends  I  had. 

Senator  Sutherland.  He  told  you  no  member  of  the  grand  jury 
had  voted  against  you? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes. 

Senator  Sititerland.  You  did  not  place  any  reliance  on  that! 

Mrs.  Grey.  No. 
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Senator  Sutherland.  Did  you  have  any  other  information  that 
any  member  of  the  grand  jury  had  voted  against  you? 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  did  not  say  no  member.  There  were  two  members 
that  did  vote  against  me  all  the  time.  This  man  Johns  was  one,  but 
I  do  not  know  the  name  of  the  other.  They  voted  against  me  all  the 
time.    They  were  the  only  two. 

Senator  Dixon.  H.  G.  Pickett,  who  was  foreman  of  the  grand 
jury — do  you  think  he  was  one  of  the  men  that  was  bought? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes ;  he  was  one  of  the  very  men. 

Senator  Dixon.  The  foreman  of  the  grand  jury  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes;  he  was  one  of  the  men  who  told  me,  in  the  friend- 
liest way  he  possibly  could  say  it,  that  it  had  taken  them  but  about 
thirty  minutes  to  decide  mv  case. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  thought  Senator  Dixon  asked  you  whether 
the  foreman  of  the  grand  jury  was  one  of  the  men  that  had  been 
bought? 

Mrs.  Grey.  He  said  nothing  more.    He  voted  against  me. 

Senator  Dixon.  And  for  that  reason  you  think  he  was  bought? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes. 

Senator  Dixon.  Are  you  not  aware  that  H.  G.  Pickett  is  a  man  of 
the  highest  standing  in  the  city  of  Helena  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes,  sir;  just  about  this  time  he  got  an  appointment 
en  the  rivers  and  harbors  commission,  but  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  it. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Do  you  mean  that  he  was  bought  with  money 
or  with  this  appointment. 

Mrs.  Grey.  1  do  not  know;  there  are  different  ways  of  buying 
people. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  did  not  know  but  what  you  had  some  evi- 
dence with  regard  to  that. 

Mrs.  Grey.  Only  just  that.  ^Vhen  a  man  has  been  very  friendly 
to  you  and  turns  against  you,  you  wonder  what  caused  it. 

Senator  Brandegee.   You  may  wonder  about  it,  but  do  you  think, 
that  that  is  sufficient  ground  for  you  to  come  before  the  Senate  com- 
mittee and  make  a  statement  that  a  man  in  an  official  position  has 
been  bought? 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  do  not  think  I  made  that  as  a  definite  charge. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  will  leave  it  to  the  stenographer's  notes. 

Mrs.  Grey.  We  have  been  talking  here  back  and  forth,  and  I  am 
not  responsible  for  everything  I  have  said. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Well,  we  do  not  want  you  to  say  anything  that 
you  would  not  be  responsible  for. 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  am  responsible  for  what  I  say,  but  I  want  to  say  now 
that  some  of  those  members  were  certainly  influenced  against  me. 
Major  Logan  was  there  working  against  me.  He  was  the  man  who 
was  accused  by  at  least  the  former  attorney-general's  wife,  in  her  hus- 
band's presence,  as  being  the  man  who  had  bought  the  jury  (and 
helped  ouy  the  legislature)  which  tried  Senator  Clark.  That  is  the 
statement  that  I  wish  to  make  now.  As  I  say,  I  never  saw  any  money 
change  hands. 

Senator  Dixon.  Who  appointed  tl.  G.  Pickett  as  a  member  of  the 
rivers  and  harbors  commission? 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Dixon.  I  never  heard  of  that  appointment. 
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Mrs.  Grey.  I  was  talking  to  Mr.  Nolan  and  he  said  he  did  not  know 
anything  about  it. 

Senator  Dixon.  I  think  he  was  one  of  the  Montana  delegates  to 
this  convention  and  that  he  served  without  money  and  without  price 
as  such  a  delegate.    I  should  not  think  that  would  be  very  improper. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Have  you  finished  your  statement,  Mrs. 
Grey? 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  am  very  nearly  through.  As  I  was  saying  when  I 
was  interrupted,  in  the  attack  upon  me  it  was  particularly  noticeable 
that  three  men,  Mr.  Pickett,  Mr.  Miller,  and  Mr.  Selvidge,  were  par- 
ticularly vindictive.  These  three  men,  six  weeks  previous,  had  been 
noticeably  kind  and  friendly  when  I  had  been  before  the  jury. 
Mr.  Pickett  told  me,  at  the  first  time,  that  it  required  only  about 
twenty  minutes  to  decide  upon  my  case ;  that  they  had  wanted  me  to 
come  before  the  jury  in  order  to  investigate  the  reservation.  It  was 
generally  known  at  this  time  that  I  was  not  indicted.  The  district 
attorney,  Mr.  Rasch,  held  back  the  report  upon  my  case  when  the 
^and  jury  made  their  report  just  before  Christmas.  As  to  the  change 
m  the  sentiment  on  the  part  of  the  grand  jury,  Mr.  M.  K.  Sniffen,  of 
the  Indian  Rights  Association,  will  inform  you. 

Senator  Dixon.  ^Vhat  did  Pickett  tell  you  there?  You  started  to 
read  something  that  Pickett  said. 

Mrs.  Grey.  He  said  that  it  took  them  about  twenty  minutes  to 
decide  my  case,  and  I  have  forgotten  what  Mr.  Rasch  said  about  the 
matter.  Mr.  Pickett  in  every  way  defended  me  against  Mr.  Rasch. 
Mr.  Rasch  was  very  disagreeable.  I  asked  him  at  the  time  what 
they  had  ever  held  me  on,  and  asked  him  to  point  out  anything  in 
that  statement  that  tliey  had  ever  held  me  on.  I  told  him  that  some 
of  the  best  lawyers  in  the  United  States  had  had  that  and  they  said 
there  was  not  a  single  thin^  in  that  on  which  I  could  be  held. 

Senator  Dixon.  Did  you  meet  any  honest  people  up  in  Montana, 
Mrs.  Grey? 

Mrs.  Gkey.  Lots  of  them ;  yes. 

Senator  Dixon.  Any  in  official  life? 

]Mrs.  Grey.  There  is  one  in  official  life  who  I  am  sure  is  honesL 

Senator  Dixon.  Who  is  tliat  ? 

Senator  Sutherland.  You  mean  Senator  Dixon? 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  am  sure  of  that. 

Senator  Dixon.  I  thank  you.  You  never  heard  of  any  tracks 
that  I  had  made  on  the  Crow  Reservation,  did  you,  Mrs.  Grey? 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  do  not  know  of  any. 

Senator  DrxoN.  If  I  have  had  any  connection  with  matters  down 
there  I  would  be  very  glad  to  hear  about  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  was  never  across  it  except  once  on  the  railroad  that  I  know  of, 
or  ever  saw  it,  except  that  one  time. 

Senator  Stone.  Are  you  through  with  your  statement? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes. 

Senator  Stone.  Have  you  now  got  your  whole  case  in? 

Mrs.  Grey.  AA'oll,  there  are  all  of  these  papers  here  that  I  would  like 
to  have  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  desire  to  say  anything  else? 

Mrs  (trey.  Yasterday,  in  discussing  tl>e  matter,  the  committee 
seemed  to  be  cloudy  about  how  the  land  was  passed — how  the  land  is 
bought. 
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Senator  Patnter.  You  mean  the  town  site! 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes;  tliere  was  one  thing  I  thought  I  could  explain  by 
using  one  of  these  letters  to  give  you  an  idea  of  what  I  mean.  Do 
you  want  me  to  do  that? 

The  Chairman.  Just  make  your  statement  to  this  committee  of 
such  facts  as  you  desire  to  state. 

Mrs.  Grey.  Well,  when  we  were  discussing  the  majtter  yesterday, 
you  said,  when  I  said  that  Mr.  Reynolds  had  probably  some  connec- 
tion with  the  land  comj)any,  that  1  was  making  a  serious  statement, 
and,  I  think,  you  said  it  was  a  wild  statement,  ^Senator  Dixon? 

Senator  Dixon.  I  would  not  for  the  world  have  you  neglect  to  make 
any  statement  here  that  is  based  upon  fact.  If  anybody  is  guilty  we 
want  to  know  it. 

Mrs.  Grey.  ^Vhat  I  meant  was  that  you  thought  I  had  not  any 
proof  of  what  I  was  saying.  We  will  take  up  this  case  and  the  his- 
tory of  it,  and  this  will  explain  the  whole  thing  better  than  the  gen- 
eral way  that  I  have  explained  it. 

Senator  Dixon.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question  in  a  friendly  spirit. 
Have  you  not  taken  rumors  from  any  source  that  came  to  vou  and 
treated  them  in  your  statement  to  the  committee  as  matters  oi  fact? 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  do  not  think  you  will  find  it  so,  when  you  find  that 
the  letter  is  attached.  I  do  not  think  I  have  made  a  single  statement, 
that  I  make  as  a  statement,  that  can  not  be  borne  out,  where  I  did  not 
give  you  the  witness  or  else  give  you  the  letters  here.  I  have  two  or 
three  times  stated  rumors,  but  when  I  have  done  so  I  have  said  that 
they  were  rumors.  Now,  remember,- Senator  Dixon,  that  I  am  not 
coming  here  to  you  as  bringing  the  results  of  a  full  and  complete  in- 
vestigation of  this  matter;  I  am  coming  here  to  state  only  what  I 
know  in  the  hope  that  you  will  find  out  more  of  the  facts.  I  am  not 
coming  here  as  having  completed  an  investigation,  not  by  any  means. 

Senator  Dixon.  Now,  T  ask  vou  this  question,  Mrs.  Grey,  so  that 
you  mav  be  a  little  more  guarded  in  some  of  your  statements.  You 
charge  Kere  as  a  fact  that  the  Lincoln  Town-Site  Company  had  ac- 
quired title  to  13  town  sites  under  the  Huntley  irrigation  project, 
when  I  know,  and  every  officer  of  the  Government  who  has  had  any 
knowledge  of  these  aflFairs  knows,  that  the  title  to  tliose  town  sites  are 
still  in  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  It  is  just  such  state- 
ments as  those  that  I  refer  to. 

Mrs.  Grey.  This  is  the  same  matter  about  which  we  were  talking, 
and  in  which  I  said  that  Senator  Teller  had  stated  a  certain  thing  and 
your  stating  that  there  was  no  mention  of  tliis  money  in  the  Indian 
bill.  There  is  nothing  in  this  bill  whicli  will  prevent — we  might  put 
it — the  Indian  Department  from  investing  the  million  dollars  pro- 
vided for  in  this  bill;  now,  is  there ^ 

Senator  Dixon.  There  is  absolutely  no  foundation  for  that  state- 
ment. It  is  such  wild  statements  as  that  that  make  some  of  us  wonder 
whether  or  not  all  of  your  statements  are  not  based  on  more  rnnior  in- 
stead of  facts.  There  is  not  a  word  in  the  Indian  horse  bill  that  per- 
mits the  Indian  agent  or  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  to  in- 
vest a  million  dolhirs  of  Crow  money — or  any  other  sum. 

Mrs.  Grey.  But  there  is  nothing  here  to  pn^vent  that.  It  is  to  be 
capitalized  for  a  milllion  dollars.  Where  is  the  million  dollars  to 
come  from  ? 
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Senator  Dixon.  I  do  not  know ;  whoever  subscribes  for  the  stock, 
I  suppose. 

Mrs.  Grey.  Now,  you  know  that  those  Indians  have  not  got  a  mil- 
lion dollars  in  their  pockets. 

Senator  Dixon.  You  are  appearing  here  as  against  the  Indian 
horse-breeding  farm  proposition,  too? 

Mrs.  Grey.  .Very  much ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  Do  you  know  anything  on  earth  about  it,  Mrs. 
Grey? 

Mrs.  Grey.  You  say  that  I  do  not. 

Senator  Dixon.  No  ;  I  ask  you  if  you  do. 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  say  that  it  is  to  be  capitalized  at  a  million  dollars. 

Senator  Dixon.  Have  you  read  the  bill? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes;  very  carefully. 
.    Senator  Dixon.  And  on  your  reading  of  the  bill  you  make  the  state- 
ment that  a  million  dollars  or  more  of  the  Indian  money  can  be  taken 
by  the  Government  and  invested  in  this  horse  farm.    Is  that  a  sample 
of  your  reading  of  the  bill  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  1  say  there  is  nothing  here  to  prevent  its  being  done. 
I  do  not  say  it  was  ordered  to  be  done. 

Senator  bixoN.  And  that  is  your  knowledge  of  it,  and  your  opin- 
ion, after  having  read  it.  Are  you  aware  that  this  bill  was  prepared 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Indian  OflSce? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes;  I  thought  it  was  and  thought  it  took  the  place  of 
that  sugar-beet  bill  pretty  well. 

Senator  Dixon.  What  sugar-beet  bill  was  that? 

Mrs.  Grey.  The  one  that  Mr.  Leupp  wanted  passed. 

Senator  Dixon.  I  nQver  lieard  of  it. 

Mrs.  Grey.  Well,  it  is  in  the  report  of  1905  or  1906,  if  you  want  to 
read  it.  If  you  uphold  Mr.  I^eupp's  bills  with  regard  to  the  Crow 
Eeservation,  I  suggest  that  you  get  that  bill  and  read  it.  It  is  very 
carefully  set  out  and  very  explicit. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Coming  back  to  Senator  Dixon's  first  question 
with  regard  to  your  testimony  of  yesterday  as  to  the  ownership  of 
these  13  town  sites,  do  vou  still  state  to  this  committee  that  they  are, 
or  have  been,  acquired  by  this  land  company? 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  say  that  Mr.  Savage  gave  you  the  map  on  which  they 
were  marked.    Mr.  Savage  is  the  supervising  engineer. 

Senator  Dixon.  Did  Mr.  Savage  say  to  you  that  the  Lincoln  Town- 
site  Company  had  purchased  those  sites? 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  said  "  How  did  they  get  this  land?"  He  said,  "  They 
acquired  it." 

Senator  Brandegee.  ^Vhc  did  he  mean  by  "  they?" 

Mrs.  Grey.  The  Lincoln  Townsito  Company. 

Senator  Dixon.  Is  that  the  only  evidence  that  you  have  to  sub- 
stantiate the  statement  that  they  have  been  acquired  by  that  com- 
pany ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Two  days  before  the  Huntley  project  was  opened,  or 
three  da}^,  there  was  about  this  much,  about  2  inches  in  the  Billings 
Gazette,*^  which  stated  that  the  Lincoln  Townsite  Company  had 
deeded  to  the  United  States  the  Huntley  project  town-site  land. 
There  had  been  a  big  iron  fence  around  it  and  that  was  taken  down 
at  this  time.    This  land  had  at  one  time  belonged  to  two  Indians, 
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John  La  Forge  and  Tom  La  Forge.  Thev  did  not  want  to  sell  that 
land.    Senator  Clapp,  I  am  getting  so  tirecl  that  I  can  not  go  on. 

The  Chairman.  If  vou  are  tired,  you  can  be  excused  until  to-mor- 
row morning  at  10  o'clock. 

Mrs.  Grey.  T  will  go  into  it  in  the  morning. 

(The  witness  was  here  excused  until  to-morrow  morning.) 

STAT£MEKT  OF  MATTHEW  E.  SNIFFEN. 

Matthew  K.  Sniffen,  having  been  first  duly  sworn  by  the  chair- 
man, testified  as  follows : 

The  Chairman.  Your  name  is  Matthew  K.  Sniffen? 

Mr.  Sniffen.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  State  your  occupation. 

Mr.  Sniffen.  I  am  secretary  of  the  Indian  Rights  Association. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  live  ? 

Mr.  Sniffen.  In  Philadelphia. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed  and  make  any  statement  that 
you  desire  to  make  concerning  this  matter. 

Senator  Dixon.  For  what  purpose  does  Mr.  Sniffen  appear,  to  file 
charges? 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Sniffen,  it  appears  from  the  evidence,  I  have' 
never  talked  to  him,  was  out  there  during  this  time  and  also  under 
arrest,  were  you  not,  Mr.  Sniffen? 

Mr.  Sniffen.  Technically;  yes,  sir.  When  I  came  down  in  re- 
sponse to  the  telegram  of  the  dfiairman,  my  impression  was  that  this 
hearing  was  simply  to  take  in  the  question  or  the  two  bills  before 
the  committee,  or  before  Congress,  but  since  I  have  been  here  it  seems 
that  you  are  taking  up  the  general  subject  of  conditions  on  the  Crow 
Reservation. 

Senator  Curtis.  You  mean  by  the  two  bills  the  horse  bill  and  the 
allotment  bill  ? 

Mr.  Sniffen.  Yes,  sir;  and  it  is  a  question  in  my  mind  whether 
you  want  me  to  give  you  such  information  as  had  come  to  us,  or  our 
connection  with  the  general  subject,  or  simply  to  confine  myself  to  the 
two  bills. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Sniffen,  I  have  communications  here,  I  think, 
from  your  association  with  reference  to  this  matter,  and  the  object 
of  calling  you  was  to  give  you  an  opportunity  to  make  such  state- 
ments in  regard  to  this  matter  as  were  within  your  knowledge. 

Mr.  Sniffen.  In  regard  to  the  bills? 

The  Chairman.  Well,  the  bills,  or  anything  else  you  know  concern- 
ing the  matter.    This  hearing  is  covering  the  entire  subject-matter. 

Mr.  Sniffen.  The  easiest  way,  then,  for  me  to  proceed  would  be 
for  me  to  state  the  first  information  that  came  to  us  in  regard  to 
conditions  alleged  to  exist  on  the  Crow  Reservation. 

In  July,  1907,  our  Washington  agent,  Mr.  Brosius,  in  response  to 
a  letter  that  he  had  received  from  some  Indians  on  the  reservation, 
stopped  off  at  the  agency,  and  he  gathered  certain  data  which  was 
submitted  in  a  letter  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  as  a 
memorandum.  It  was  in  accordance  with  our  usual  custom,  but  we 
could  not  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  the  statement — it  was  informa- 
tion regarding  conditions  that  seemed  to  be  unsatisfactory,  and  under 
the  circumstances  it  was  worth  being  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
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Commissioner,  so  that  he  could  have  the  opportunity  to  investigate 
it.     Now,  that  letter  contains  the  matters  m  a  concise  fonn,  and 
probably  my  easiest  way  would  be  to  read  it  to  you. 
Here  is  a  letter  dated  July  25,  1907,  which  reads  as  follows: 

Portland,  Oreo.,  July  25,  1907, 
Hon.  Francis  E.  Leupp, 

Commissioner  Indian  Affairs. 
Dear  Mr.  Leupp:  I  inclope  witli  this  my  letter  to  you,  dated  the  23d  instant, 
rep:arding  conditions  at  Crow  A}ie:i(y,  Mont. 

I  have  wired  you  at  Government  Indian  warehouse,  San  Francisco,  and  to 
Hoopa  Valley,  California,  thr(»ujih  the  superintendent  of  the  school  there,  re- 
questing that  I  have  privilege  of  personal  interview  with  you,  but  have  no 
response  to  these  telegrams  at  Portland,  Oreg.,  where  I  requested  any  answer  to 
be  sent,  and  where  I  now  am.  I  leave  to-day  on  my  way  East,  and  may  return 
to  Washington  within  a  month.  I  have  understood  that  you  may  return  to 
Washington  by  the  middle  of  August  or  a  little  later. 

If  you  could  see  fit  to  recjuest  the  services  of  Inspector  Chubbeck,  for  instance, 
to  make  another  investigation  (►f  the  Crow  and  permit  me  to  go  there  as  a  prose- 
cuting witness,  as  has  been  done  in  one  or  two  other  cases,  I  feel  sure  in  my  own 
mind  that  much  good  will  result  and  the  Crows  be  encouraged  to  better  living. 
Very  respectfully. 

S.  M.  Brosius, 
Agent  Indian  Rights  Association. 

.    Now,  this  is  a  letter  to  Mr.  Leupp,  under  date  of  July  23,  1907, 
which  reads  as  follows : 

Portland,  Oreg.,  July  2S,  1901. 
Hon.  Francis  B.  Leupp, 

Commissioner  Indian  Affairs. 

Dear  Mr.  Leupp:  You  already  know  of  the  complaints  against  the  present 
management  of  the  Cr(»w  Indian  Reservation.  Mont.,  and  of  Mr.  Z.  Lewis 
Drilby  having  been  sent  there  to  investigate  affairs.  I  make  this  plea  for  the 
Indians:  That  you  will  direct  one  of  your  officials  to  go  to  Crow  Reservation 
and  make  a  searching  investigation. 

Mr.  Dalby  lost  whatever  opportunity  he  may  have  had  of  getting  hold  of  the 
situation  through  the  friendly  attitude  of  the  Crows  who  desired  the  investiga- 
tion by  his  fatal  mistake  in  tiie  first  business  meeting  with  them,  and  the  In- 
dians told  him  then  that  they  had  no  further  confidence  in  him  and  would  make 
no  further  complaints. 

You  may  know  of  the  details  of  that  exhibition  of  Mr.  Dalby's  temper.  He 
had  told  the  Crows  that  they  must  not  make  statements  unless  they  could  be 
shown  to  be  true,  so  the  Indians  were  very  careful  what  statements  they  made. 
Almost  at  the  beginning  of  the  proceedings  in  the  council,  one  Joseph  Cooper, 
who  is  president  of  an  Indian  organization,  stated  that  he  had  seen  stock  of  a 
white  man  in  a  certain  locality.  Mr.  Dalby  asked  him  how  many  there  were. 
Cooi)er  replied  that  he  did  not  know,  as  he  had  not  counted  them.  Mr.  Dalby 
flew  into  a  rage  immediately  and  said  to  Cooper,  "  You  are  a  God  damn  liar," 
and  cursed  him  a  second  time.  Cooper  replied,  "I'll  not  talk  to  you;  I  took 
you  for  a  gentleman." 

Dalby  then  said,  "  You  get  out  of  this  tent."  As  Cooper  arose  to  leave  the 
tent  the  rest  of  the  Indians  in  council  arose  and  left  the  tent  with  him.  Mr. 
Dalby  then  begged  them  to  come  back,  and  the  Indians  returned  with  Joe 
Cooper  to  the  tent.  One  of  the  young  Indians  rebuked  Dalby  by  asking  him 
if  he  believed  in  a  God.  and  what  he  meant  by  making  use  of  such  language. 
Dalby  was  very  much  excit(Hl.  and  the  Indians  saw  that  he  was  not  a  safe  man 
for  them  to  counsel  with,  and  from  the  further  indication  that  he  was  too 
friendly  with  the  aj^ent,  and  frankly  told  him  that  they  could  not  trust  him 
further,  and  have  kept  their  word  by  not  taking  any  further  part  in  the  Investi- 
gation that  has  been  conducted  by  Mr.  Dalby  without  their  assistance.  This 
Is  the  story  as  related  to  me  by  the  Indians  who  were  at  the  council. 

From  the  short  time  I  have  so  far  been  able  to  look  into  conditions  at  Crow 
Agency  I  have  not  known  of  a  reservation  where  the  Indians  are  so  helpless,  so 
•uitirely  subjected  to  the  unjust  and  brutal  rule  of  an  agent. 

If  an  Indian  shows  that  lie  has  aspirations  for  a  better  condition  by  object- 
ing to  his  surroundings  and  thus  interfering  with  the  plans  of  the  agent  to  fur- 
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ther  his  own  interests  and  schemes,  he  is  said  to  be  liable  to  be  and  often  is 
pounced  upon  by  the  agent  and  thrown  into  a  filthy  Jail  at  the  agency  and  kept 
there  at  the  will  of  the  agent  until  he  is  likely  to  offer  no  further  opposition. 
Indians  are  said  to  be  imprisoned  without  warrant  or  justice,  in  order  to  break 
their  independent  will  that  has  been  fostered  by  the  Government  in  leading 
them  up  to  citizenship,  the  political  condition  many  of  them  now  hold. 

The  agent  (Mr.  Reynolds)  has  apparently  surrounded  himself  at  the  agency 
with  many  relatives  and  persons  with  whom  he  has  mutual  business  relation!^. 

Mr.  Blair,  the  party  having  sheep  on  the  reservation,  is  said  to  be  a  relative 
of  the  agent's  wife. 

I  might  say  that  I  have  shown  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  Major 
Eeynolcls  at  Helena,  and  with  one  or  two  exceptions  he  has  denied 
the  general  statements. 

Senator  Dixon.  Is  Charley  Bair  related  to  Major  Eeynolds's  wife? 

Mr.  Sniffen.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  Then  who  makes  this  charge? 

Mr.  Snifi'en.  This  was  written  by  Mr.  Brosius  upon  information. 
He  stated  that  it  was  the  information  that  had  come  to  him,  and  he 
brought  it  to  the  attention  of  Commissioner  Leupp,  asking  that  it 
be  looked  into. 

Senator  Sutherland.  In  presenting  this  communication  to  the 
committee,  I  understand  that  you  do  not  vouch  for  its  accuracy 
at  all? 

Mr.  Sniffen.  Only  as  having  been  submitted  to  the  Indian  Office 
by  way  of  information. 

Senator  Sutherland.  But  what  I  ask  you  is  whether  or  not  you 
do  vouch  for  its  accuracy? 

Mr.  Sniffen.  No,  I  do  not:  it  is  simply  based  on  information. 

Mrs.  Bally,  the  licensed  trader's  wife,  is  sister  of  the  agent's  wife.  Clar- 
ence Brown,  recently  farmer  at  Black  Lodpe  district,  is  a  brother  of  the  agent's 
wife.    He  resigned,  it  is  said,  since  Dalby  came. 

I  have  been  told  that  Mr.  Brown  was  clerking  in  Mr.  Bally 's  store  at  the 
agency  all  through  last  w^inter  while  he  held  position  as  farmer  under  salary 
from  the  Government. 

Lee  Manes,  cashier  First  National  Bank,  Billings,  Mont,  is  married  to  sister 
of  Agent  Reynolds's  wife.  Agent  Reynolds  is  director  in  the  First  National 
Bank,  Billings,  and  it  is  thought  that  funds  derived  from  inherited  lands  are 
deposited  there.  Money  can  be  loaned  in  this  country  at  1  per  cent  per 
month. 

Agent  Reynolds  gave  up  his  position  as  cashier  of  the  bank  mentioned,  which 
paid  him  $2,300  annually,  to  take  the  present  position  he  holds  as  agent  at 
$1,800. 

Mr.  Moss,  president  of  the  bank,  is  said  to  be  Reynolds's  bondsman. 

Mr.  Bair,  the  sheep  man,  with  stock  on  the  reservation,  is  stockholder  in  the 
bank  mentioned. 

In  regard  to  this  statement  about  Mr.  Moss  being  Agent  Rey- 
nolds's bondsman,  I  would  say  that  Major  Reynolds  told  me  he 
secured  his  bond  through  a  surety  company. 

Senator  Dixon.  And  that  is  not  true? 

Mr.  Sniffen.  That  is  not  true.  I  do  not  vouch  for  the  accuracy 
of  this  statement.  It  is  information  that  was  submitted  by  way  of 
memorandum  that  could  be  investigated. 

It  is  said  that  Agent  Reynolds  and  Fred  Hathorn  are  brothers-in-law.  The 
Bull  Mountain  Cattle  Company  is  said  to  be  comi)osed  of  Agent  Reynolds,  Fred 
Hathorn,  and  a  Mr.  Allen. 

Senator  Dixon.  What  cattle  outfit  is  that? 
Mr.  Sniffen.  The  Heinrich. 
Senator  Dixon.  Do  you  know  who  he  is? 
Mr.  Sniffen.  Frank  Heinrich? 
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Senator  Dixon.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sniffen.  He  has  permits  on  the  reservation. 

Senator  Dixon.  Does  ne  live  in  that  country? 

Mr.  Sniffen.  Yes,  sir ;  I  believe  so.    I  never  met  him. 

This  at  time  Reynolds  was  appoiuted  agent.  Tlie  company  had  stock  on 
the  reserve,  and  may  have  at  this  time.  One  account  states  that  Reynolds  drove 
300  head  of  cattle  on  reserve  when  he  was  appointed  agent. 

Frank  Henry  may  have  "  i)ermit "  to  pasture  2,836  head  of  cattle  at  $1  per 
head,  and  same  charge  for  any  numl>er  in  excess  of  those  named  in  permit.  It 
is  reported  that  he  shipped  $85,000  worth  last  year.  He  has  a  spayed  herd  of 
cattle,  and  branded  1,500  calves  last  year,  so  that  it  is  estimated  that  he  must 
have  from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  head  of  cattle.  It  is  understood  about  the 
agency  that  Henry  has  not  paid  anything  for  grazing  the  cattle  in  excess  of 
the  number  mentioned  in  the  permit  (2,836). 

Persons  named  Dana  and  Hysliam  are  said  to  have  managed  Henry's  round-up 
last  year  and  sent  word  to  Agent  Reynolds  to  provide  a  man  to  brand  the  calves 
belonging  to  the  Indians.  The  agent  did  not  send  anyone  and  is  said  to  have 
made  some  excuse,  which  indicates  that  he  knew  of  the  round-up.  The  Indian's 
calves  no  doubt  are  now  turned  in  with  the  "  Henry "  brand  on  them.  The 
spring  of  the  past  year  there  was  no  round-up;  the  Indians  desired  to  "work" 
their  calves  in  the  round-up,  but  Agent  Reynolds  is  said  to  have  refused  to  p»- 
mit  this  to  be  done. 

Charles  Hair,  I  understand,  may  have  a  lease  for  grazing  sheep  in  the  Prior 
Creek  district  in  the  reservation.  Indians  claim  he  had  no  permit  to  graze 
sheep  in  the  Lodge  Grass  district  and  that  the  tribe  receives  no  benefit  there- 
from, and  is  opposed  to  the  privilege  being  given  to  Mr.  Bair,  covering  the  latter 
district.  It  is  said  that  in  the  Lodge  Grass  district  Bair  agrees  to  buy  the  hay 
of  the  Indians  at  from  $4.50  to  $5  per  ton,  if  he  finds  that  he  needs  it.  The 
hay  must  be  taken  at  his  rule  of  measurement,  which  is  charged  by  the  Indians 
to  be  unfair  to  them  as  to  time  and  system,  Bair  only  measuring  inmiediately 
before  using  the  hay,  whereby  great  loss  results  through  additional  shrinkage, 
etc.  If  Mr.  Bair  does  not  need  the  hay  to  feed  his  sheep  he  often  sells  it  at  a 
heavy  profit,  so  that  it  is  claimed  his  profits  on  hay  shipped  may  niwi-e  than 
equal  his  outlay  for  hay  fed  to  the  sheep,  which  enables  him  to  keep  his  sheep 
on  the  reservation  altogether  free  of  expense. 

Bair  is  favored  by  the  agent,  it  is  elaiuied,  in  maintaining  a  monopoly  of  the 
grazing  privilege,  as  others  have  endeavored  to  secure  similar  privileges  with- 
out success.  When  we  consider  the  vast  extent  of  this  free  grazing  ground,  we 
can,  in  a  measure,  comprehend  the  "  graft "  and  injustice  to  the  Indians.  The 
district  of  country  over  which  these  sheep  of  Bair's  have  roomed  lies  between 
thelJttle  Horn  and  Big  Horn  rivers,  extending  along  the  Little  Horn  from 
Fort  Custer  to  Lodge  Grass,  about  31  miles,  and  along  the  Big  Horn  from  Fort 
Custer  about  40  miles  south,  being  in  a  triangular  form.  Probably  not  over 
one-tenth  of  this  district  of  country  is  allotted  to  the  Indians  and  not  over 
one-half  of  the  allotments  are  fenced.  The  allottees  having  no  fences  aroupd 
their  land  receive  nothing  for  grazing  from  Bair,  unless  they  happen  to  have  a 
good  water  privilege  and  thus  can  insist  upon  pay.  The  allottees  having  fenced 
lands  are  supr)osed  to  be  paid  for  the  hay  Bair  buys  of  them  at  his  own  price, 
for  it  is  claimed  that  he  deducts  for  "  damagetl "  hay  very  frequently.  As 
stated,  perhaps  nine-tenths,  or  rather  niueteen-twentieths,  of  this  pasture  ground 
is  tribal  land,  from  which  it  is  understood  the  tribe  receives  nothing.  It  is 
claimed  that  during  the  season  of  1905  Mr.  Bair  had  fourteen  bands  of  3,000 
each,  or  a  total  of  42,000  sheep.  When  driving  his  sheep  out  during  the  spring 
of  the  present  year,  it  is  said  he  had  23  bands,  with  as  many  wagons,  showing 
that  there  were  about  69,000  sheep  driven  ot£  the  reserve,  as  the  Indians  counted 
them  as  they  were  driven  off.  Wool  buyers  claim  that  the  clipping  of  wool 
must  have  boon  from  100.000  sheep,  judging  from  the  sum  received  for  it,  which 
is  stated  to  have  been  $3.'i0,000.  All  these  details  can  be  brought  out  in  evidence 
by  an  inspection  by  a  fit  oflieial. 

You  will  realize  the  allottees  in  this  sheep  pasture  have  no  encouragement  at 
all  to  improve  their  homes.  All  their  efforts  would  be  rendered  useless  or  fruit- 
less by  being  overrun  by  sheep. 

If  these  statements  are  shown  to  be  approximately  correct,  it  does  not  appear 
to  me  to  be  necessary  to  prove  by  additional  evidence  that  oflicials  of  the  Gov- 
ernment have  connived  to  profit  from  privileges  extended  to  the  persons  in- 
volved.    Results  will  tend  to  shown  design. 
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The  Indians  protest  that  they  need  the  lands  illegally  grazed  for  their  own 
stocli,  and  it  is  surely  a  wise  policy  to  encourage  them  in  individual  stocli  rais- 
ing. The  fact  that  Mr.  Bair  removed  his  immense  herd  of  sheep  from  the  reser- 
vation at  a  most  inopportune  season  (last  spring),  when  he  was  subjected  to 
additional  heavy  expense  on  that  account  by  tearing  down  corrals,  etc.,  indi- 
cates that  he  feared  if  an  investigation  was  pressed  his  sheep  might  be  held  for 
large  sums  due  for  pasturage. 

Mr.  Bair  has  shown  many  favors  toward  the  agent,  it  is  alleged,  among  which 
may  be  cited  a  trip  in  Blair's  auto  by  Agent  Reynolds  and  family,  as  his  guests, 
through  Yellowstone  National  Parle,  and  on  another  occasion  to  the  Great  Lakes. 

Senator  Dixon.  They  do  not  permit  any  automobiles  in  the  Yellow- 
stone Park? 

Mr.  Sniffen.  No,  sir ;.  they  do  not  permit  automobiles  in  the  park. 

In  general  I  may  say  that  it  is  common  talk  surrounding  the  reservation  that 
this  favoritism  and  graft  of  the  Indian  estate  exists,  but  litth^  attention  now 
being  paid  to  it,  the  coumiunity  concluding  that  the  Government  is  either  power- 
less to  prevent  these  allegeil  wrongs  to  the  Crows  or  else  the  facts  have  not 
been  properly  brought  to  the  attention  of  those  charged  with  a  proper  manage- 
ment of  the  Indians. 

I  have  incidentaWy  referred  to  the  jail  at  the  agency,  in  which  these  Indians 
fire  imprisoned.  This  jail  is  the  means  by  which  these  Indians  are  terrorized 
and  brought  into  submission  and  acquiescence  to  the  present  management  by 
the  agent.  It  is  said  to  be  totally  unfit  for  human  beings  to  be  incarcerated  in 
at  times.  Yet  men  and  women  have  been  thrown  into  this  jail  together,  and 
often  in  the  bitter  cold  of  winter  without  fire.  This  jail  is  allegtHl  to  be  infested 
with  vermin,  and  it  is  charged  that  the  scanty  covering  afforded  for  protection 
from  the  cold  is  often  wet  from  having  been  used  in  the  *'  sweat  houses  "  of  the 
Indians.  I  understand  that  the  inside  of  doors  and  walls  are  covereil  with 
obscene  pencil  drawings  or  immoral  illustrations  burned  in  the  wood  with 
heated  irons.  In  this  jail  it  is  charged  that  two  or  three  of  the  separate  cells 
are  not  larger  than  a  common  door,  with  but  a  small  window,  if  any ;  that  here 
young  girls  are  imprisoned,  sometimes  those  who  have  run  away  from  school 
being  kept  in  this  jail  for  thirty  days,  subjected  to  these  demoralizing  influences. 
The  fate  of  these  girls  is,  during  this  time,  in  the  keeping  of  the  Indian  police, 
who  have  charge  of  the  keys  to  the  girls'  cells.  It  is  even  charged  in  this  con- 
nection that  the  privilege  of  access  to  the  cells  occupied  by  the  female  prisoners 
has  been  known  to  be  subject  of  barter  by  the  policemen  in  charge.  It  is  need- 
less to  go  more  into  detail  concerning  such  matters  with  the  Crow  tribe,  which 
is  not  specialized  as  one  of  the  most  moral. 

The  "  sweat  houses  "  set»m  to  be  another  source  of  innnorality.  "  Big  Medi- 
cine," chief  of  police,  is  charged  with  being  a  tool  of  the  agent,  and  unrirln- 
cli)led.  It  is  claimed  that  he  has  comi)elled  women,  and  even  girls,  to  go  into 
these  sweat  houses  with  him  or  others  in  a  nude  state. 

I  find  I  can  not  go  into  detail  concerning  the  charges  of  unfaithful  steward- 
ship on  the  part  of  Agent  Reynolds,  and  will  only  refer  to  tbem  in  brief  to 
show  the  wide  scope  covered  by  transactions  calling  for  Investigation  and 
correction. 

(1)  That  Indians  are  induced  to  sell  inherited  lands  by  designing  officials 
at  the  agency  at  a  fraction  of  their  value. 

(2)  That  (Government  farmers  (a)  iiasture  stock  in  the  reservation  (h)  and 
furnish  beef  from  their  herds  for  Governhient  use;  that  they  are  farming  allot- 
ted lands  for  personal  benefit  with  GovernnuMit  teams  (U)  and  use  thrashers 
and  other  Government  implements  for  their  private  benefit  first,  thus  depriving 
the  Indians  of  the  use  of  these  implements  or  this  machinery  at  the  most  favor- 
able times. 

(3)  Dances  have  been  favored  by  Agent  Reynolds— the  Indians  giving  aw^ay 
property,  thus  demoralizing  them.  I>ance  houses  have  l)een  erected  in  all  the 
different  districts  within  the  reservation  since  Agent  Reynolds  took  charge — 
one  in  each  district. 

(4)  Agent  Reynolds  has  organized  an  order  of  Elks,  so  called,  to  offset  the 
effect  of  the  Crow^  lodge  which  the  Indians  had  previously  organized,  and  has 
forbidden  the  Indians  to  attend  the  Crow  lodge  instituted  l)y  them,  on  pain 
of  punishment.  The  Indians  have  been  feasted  by  the  agent  in  this  connection, 
and  dancing  allowed  those  persons  who  associate  themselves  with  his  **  organ- 
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izatlon."    The  nomenclature  of  '*  Elks  "  lodge  being  a  deception,  it  is  claimed, 
since  it  has  no  connection  with  the  order  of  Elks  among  white  persons. 

(5)  That  Government  Indian  employees  are  working  for  private  interests. 

(6)  That  the  Indians  were  refused  a  stenographer  by  Inspector  Dalby  to 
conduct  their  investigation,  although  they  offered  to  pay  the  expenses  thereof. 

(7)  That  Agent  Keynolds  has  failed  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  Indians  in 
their  stock  industry. 

(8)  That  a  combination  existed  to  secure  by  purchase  the  lands  allotted 
about  Fort  Custer,  and  recently  sold,  under  inh(»rited-laud  sales,  the  Lincoln 
Townsite  Company  being  Reported  to  be  the  successful  bidders. 

(9)  Immornlity  of  Government  employees. 

(10)  Failure  to  protect  inherited  lands  of  wards  where  agent  is  specially 
charged  as  guardian. 

(11)  Lack  of  agent  in  improvement  of  the  moral  conditions  among  the 
Indians. 

I  am  impressed  with  the  wrongs  by  which  these  Indians  seem  to  be  sub- 
jected. They  have  informed  me  that  they  can  not  secure  a  fair  investigation  of 
the  conditions  existing,  or  have  not  up  to  this  time,  and  that  their  situation  is 
hopeless  at  present,  and  they  will  have  no  incentive  to  make  effort  for  improve- 
ment of  their  condition. 

It  should  be  understood  that  Inspector  Dalby  has  not  been  able  to  retrieve 
himself  from  his  fatal  error  in  losing  self-control  at  the  first  principal  council, 
and  that  the  Indians  who  are  making  complaints  have  refused  to  counsel  with 
him  since  th^t  time. 

By  brutally  cursing  the  Indians  and  branding  them  as  liars,  Inspector  Dalby 
should  not  only  lose  the  respect  of  the  Indians  concerned,  but  be  the  subject  of 
consideration  as  to  fitness  for  his  position. 

I  appeal  to  you  to  secure  for  these  Indians  a  fair  insi)ectlon  by  a  competent 
ofllcial,  and,  as  I  have  done  on  one  or  more  former  occasions,  I  offer  to  go  Into 
the  Crow  Reservation,  with  your  sanction,  and  endeavor  to  prove,  as  far  as  may 
be,  that  the  conditions  alleged  to  exist  at  Crow  Agency  do  actually  exist.  I  am 
not  anxious  to  undertake  this  work,  but  realizing  the  need  of  the  Indians,  I 
make  the  proffer. 

Insi)ector  Dalby  informed  me  upon  first  entering  the  reservation,  and  after 
directing  me  to  call  at  his  ofliice,  that  I  had  no  authority  or  right  to  be  at  the 
agency  or  within  th^  reservation  without  special  authority  from  the  Government, 
and  intimate<l  that  he  would  remove  me  if  I  attempted  to  remain  within  the 
reservation  to  converse  with  the  Indians.  I  had  interviewed  some  of  the  IMians 
outside  the  reservation  and  was  quite  well  posted  at  the  time  of  my  visit  at  the 
agency.  Upon  being  warned  by  the  inspector  I  left  the  resrtprvation.  The  in- 
spector had  the  mounted  i)olice  ready  to  arrest  me,  and  when  he  failed  to  find 
that  I  was  secretly  counseling  with  the  Indians,  and  upon  the  further  failure  to 
coerce  me  into  telling  him  what  I  had  learned  from  the  Indians,  since  I  knew 
my  rights  in  this  respect,  he  seemed  to  relent  somewhat.  I  informed  him  that 
whatever  report  I  would  likely  make  regarding  the  conditions  there,  I  would 
follow  my  usual  custom  of  presenting  to  you.  which  I  now  do. 

I  only  refer  to  this  attitude  of  the  inspector  to  show  you  the  character  of  the 
investigation  he  has  made,  as  well  as  the  effort  to  suppress  sources  of  infor- 
mation. 

Very  respectfully,  S.  M.  Brosius, 

i  Agent  Indian  Rights  Association. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Is  Mr.  Brosius  here? 

Mr.  Sniffen.  He  is  in  Washington  now.  That  letter  was  replied 
to  by  the  Commissioner  of  Lidian  Affairs,  Mr.  Leupp,  under  date  of 
August  20,  as  follows: 

Department  of  the  Interior, 
Office  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Washington,  August  20,  1907. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Brosius  ;  Your  letter  of  July  25,  criticising  the  manner  of  the 
invest i^'atiou  recently  conducted  at  the  Crow  Agency,  and  making  charges 
against  various  parties,  was  rcH-oived  here  a  little  while  before  my  return  and 
laid  on  my  table.  I  have  just  got  around  to  it,  and  take  this  occasion  to  say 
that,  in  the  S(H*retary's  absence,  I  do  not  feol  justified  in  taking  up  the  subject 
with  anyone  else,  as  I  have  been  very  careful  to  leave  this  whole  matter  in  his 
hands.    Mrs.  Grey,  who  came  here  originally  to  see  me  about  the  various  mat- 
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ters  which  she  declared  had  been  going  wrong  on  the  reservation,  took  occasion 
at  our  first  interview  to  throw  out  some  comments  about  the  share  of  the  Indian 
Office  in  the  whole  business,  which  left  me  only  one  course,  in  self-respect,  to 
pursue,  and  that  was  to  decline  to  have  anything  to  do  with  naming  the  investi- 
gator or  running  the  matter  down,  as  I  could  not  afford  to  do  anything  which 
might  influence,  however  remotely,  the  opinions  or  judgments  of  the  persons  who 
looiced  into  the  matters  complained  of.  I  explained  the  whole  subject  to  the 
Secretary  and  expressed  my  desire  that  the  investigation  should  be  as  complete 
in  all  resi>ects  as  possible,  and  that  everything  which  the  Indian  Office  had  had 
to  do  with  any  of  the  schemes  denounced  as  nefarious  should  be  as  scrupulously 
investigated  as  anything  else.  If  anything  has  been  going  on  here  which  was 
not  all  right,  I  did  not  know  it,  and  no  one  could  be  nearly  so  anxious  as  myself 
to  get  to  the  bottom  of  it.  But  the  investigation  would  not  have  been  in  any 
sense  satisfactory  if  the  Indian  Office  had  taken  the  slightest  hand  in  it  at  any 
point.  I  will  bring  the  whole  subject  afresh  to  the  Secretary's  attention  when 
he  returns  and  show  him  your  letter. 

I  have  nothing  but  the  newsi)aper  accounts  to  go  upon,  and  these,  I  am  per- 
fectly aware,  are  liable  to  error ;  but  the  true  story  of  what  occurred  here  when 
Mrs.  Grey  came  was  that,  as  soon  as  she  said  that  she  had  some  data  which 
she  believed  to  be  of  value  but  could  not  verify,  I  at  once  ordered  the  record 
of  the  Office  placed  at  her  disposal  to  run  down  every  charge  just  as  far  as  the 
pai)ers  here  would  help  it.  This  was  entirely  a  voluntary  act  on  my  part; 
and  any  story  about  the  President's  interference,  or  the  interference  of  anyone 
else,  is  pure  fabrication.  Nothing  was  received  regarding  Mrs.  (Jrey  from  out- 
side this  Office  beyond  a  note  of  introduction  from  Mr.  Loeb,  the  President's 
secretary.  Mrs.  Grey  was  treated  with  every  possible  courtesy  and  considera- 
tion, even  at  the  cost  of  some  inconvenience  to  this  Office,  because  she  was  so 
absolutely  certain  that  she  had  a  story  to  give  us  if  she  could  once  verify  some 
of  the  points  in  it. 

The  message  which  you  sent  me  in  a  dispatch  to  the  superintendent  of  Hoopa 
Valley  I  answered  instantly  on  receiving  the  dispatch,  addressing  you  at  Port- 
land, where  your  dispatch  directed  me  to  answer.  From  something  that  Mrs. 
Newton  wrote  me  I  infer  that  you  never  received  my  answer.  I  went  to  I'ort- 
land  and  stayed  over  there  an  extra  day,  inquiring  wherever  I  thought  it  possi- 
ble that  I  might  find  you,  but  could  get  upon  your  track  nowhere.  The  tele- 
graph company  added  insult  to  injury  by  demanding  in  advance  payment  for 
the  telegram  to  you  and  then  not  delivering  it. 
Sincerely,  yours, 

F,  E.  Leupp,  Commissioner, 

S.  M.  Brosius,  Esq., 

Agent  Indian  Rights  Association, 

McOill  Building,  G  street,  Washington,  D,  C, 

Mr.  Sniffen.  The  association  felt  that  the  statement  made  by  Mr. 
Brosius  on  information  that  had  come  to  him,  was  of  such  a  char- 
acter that  it  warranted  a  proper  investigation  by  the  officials,  and  on 
October  9  they  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Commissioner.  The  com- 
mittee was  under  the  impression  at  that  time  that  the  inspector,  when 
he  made  the  investigation,  was  under  the  control  of  Mr.  Leupp,  and 
that  he  had  the  authority  to  order  a  new  investigation,  and  as  these 
letters  explain  the  matter  so  clearly,  it  will  be  briefer  to  go  over 
them.     On  October  9,  1907,  this  letter  was  sent  to  the  Commissioner : 

Philadelphia,  October  9,  1001, 
Hon.  Francis  E.  Leupp, 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  Washington,  D,  C, 

Dear  Sir  :  We  beg  leave  respectfully  to  call  your  attention  to  the  case  of  the 
Crow  Agency,  Mont.,  and  the  recent  report  upon  the  conditions  there  existing, 
of  Indian  Inspector  Z.  Lewis  Dalby. 

We  understand  that  by  reason  of  complaints  and  charges  as  to  conditions  ex- 
isting upon  the  Crow  Reservation  (with  the  truth  or  falsity  of  which  we  are  not 
at  pn»8ent  concerned)  the  Department  deemed  the  matter  of  sutficient  import- 
ance to  send  to  the  agency  Inspector  Dalby.  In  order  that  his  investigation 
should  be  effective,  it  was  clearly  necessary  that  the  insi)ector  should  be  able 
to  hold  free  communication  with  the  Indians  on  the  agency.  Owing  to  an  un- 
fortunate lack  of  restrain  on  the  part  of  the  inspector  at  his  first  meeting  with 
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the  Indians  In  council,  the  latter  were  alienated  and  offended,  and  were  unwill- 
ing to  have  further  communication  with  the  inspector.  Shortly  afterwards,  while 
the  inspector  was  still  at  the  agency,  the  agent  of  this  association,  Mr.  S.  M. 
Brosius,  whose  attention  had  also  been  called  to  the  alleged  abuses,  arrived  at 
the  agency,  in  order  to  give  such  assistance  as  was  in  his  power  to  the  Crovem- 
ment  in  ascertaining  the  truth  as  to  the  conditions  existing  on  the  reservation. 

You  are  aware  that  for  many  years  Mr.  Brosius  and  his  predecessors,  as 
agents  of  the  Indian  Rights  Association,  have  been  invariably  permitted  by  the 
Government  to  give  such  assistance  as  was  in  their  powor  in  the  Investigation  of 
alleged  abuses  on  Indian  reservations,  and  for  this  purpose  their  presence  ui>on 
the  reservations  has  never  been  objected  to,  but  usually  welcomed.  On  the 
present  occasion,  however,  Mr.  Dalby  expressed  to  Mr.  Brosius  in  no  uncertain 
terms  his  displeasure  at  Mr.  Brosius's  presence  and  his  intention  of  removing 
him  if  he  failed  to  depart  voluntarily.  The  inspector  was  therefore  deprived  by 
his  own  action  not  only  of  the  opportunity  of  communicating  with  the  Indians 
on  terms  which  would  enable  him  to  receive  frank  testimony,  but  he  also  re- 
jected the  assistance  of  the  accredited  agent  of  the  Indian  Rights  Associatibn, 
whose  independent  sources  of  information  would  have  been  valuable.  Mr. 
Brosius  has  laid  before  you,  not  by  way  of  formal  charge,  but  as  a  memorandum, 
the  complaints  which  have  come  to  his  ears  regarding  conditions  on  the  Crow 
Reservation,  and  was  prepared,  as  he  is  still,  to  ascertain  by  investigation  at  the 
reservation  how  far  the  same  are  well  founded. 

We  are  informed  that  a  large  number  of  the  Indians  on  the  reservation  have 
sent  a  petition  to  the  Government  for  a  reinvestigation.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, we  think  it  is  not  unnatural  that  the  report  of  Inspector  Dalby,  for  the 
reasons  stated,  could  not  be  deemed  satisfactory  either  by  the  Indians  or  by 
those  interested  in  their  welfare.  We  would  therefore  respectfully  join  in  the 
request  that  a  reinvestigation  of  the  conditions  at  Crow  Reservation,  Mont.,  be 
ordered  by  the  Department. 

We  would  also  inquire  whether,  as  intimated  by  Mr.  Dalby,  the  presence  of 
the  agents  of  the  Indian  Rights  Association  on  the  Indian  reservation  is  neither 
desired  nor  permitted;  and  whether  a  formal  written  permission  from  the  De- 
partment is  requisite  to  enable  such  agents  to  visit  the  reservations;  and  if  so, 
we  ask  that  it  be  granted. 

We  would  add  that  Mr.  Brosius  and  members  of  this  committee  will  be  glad 
to  appear  before  yourself  or  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior  at  any 
time,  for  fuller  explanation  of  the  reasons  leading  to  the  present  communication. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

J.  Rodman  Paul, 

Chairman  pro  tempore; 
N.  Dubois  Miller^ 
w^illiam  h.  futrell, 
Edward  T.  Child, 

E.    M.    WiSTAR, 

John  B.  Garrett, 
Charles  J.  Rhoads, 
Charles  Chauncey, 
M.  K.  Sniffen, 
On  "behalf  of  the  Executive  Committee* 

This  was  replied  to  as  follows : 

Department  of  the  Interior, 
Office  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Washington,  October  18,  1907. 
Messrs.  J.  Rodman  Paul  and  other 

Members  of  the  Executive  Committee, 

Indian  Rights  Association,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 
Gentlemen  :  Receipt  of  your  letter  of  October  9  is  hereby  acknowledged. 
For  reasons  already  explained  at  length  to  Mr.  S.  M.  Brosius,  the  kgent  of 
your  association  in  Washington,  the  whole  matter  of  the  investigation  of  affairs 
at  the  Crow  Indian  Agency  has  been  handled  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
I  shall,  therefore,  refer  your  letter,  just  as  I  have  referred  all  other  papers  in 
the  case,  to  him  for  such  action  as  he  may  see  fit  to  take  in  the  premises. 
Very  respectfully, 

F.  E.  Leupp,  Commissioner. 
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The  letter  from  Mr.  Leupp  under  date  of  August  20  explained 
the  reasons  he  had  in  mind.  Certain  information  still  continued 
to  come  to  the  office  entirely  independent  of  Mrs.  Grey,  whom  we 
had  never  seen  before.  The  matter  came  up  that  things  were  un- 
satisfactory, but  how  much  truth  there  was  in  them  we  could  not  say. 

Senator  Brandboee.  What  was  the  nature  of  that  information, 
and  how  was  it  communicated  ? 

Mr.  Sniffen.  It  was  communicated  by  letters  from  Indians. 

Senator  Brandeqee.  Were  they  signed? 

Mr.  Sniffen.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Were  they  confidential? 

Mr.  Sniffen.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  always,  in  securing  information, 
tried  to  protect  our  informants  as  far  as  possible,  because  when 
anything  is  referred  back  to  the  agency  for  an  inquiry  it  would 
isometimes  bring  considerable  displeasure  on  the  heads  of  those 
who  originally  made  the  complaints. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Did  you  in  this  case  attempt  to  verify  the 
charges  contained  in  this  communication? 

Mr.  Sniffen.  Yes,  sir.     I  am  coming  to  that. 

Senator  Dixon.  Has  Mrs.  Grey  been  in  the  employ  of  the  Indian 
Rights  Association  ? 

Mr.  Sniffen.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  She  has  received  no  money  from  them? 

Mr.  Sniffen.  No,  sir;  she  has  received  no  money  from  them. 

Senator  Dixon.  Who  is  she  acting  for? 

Mr.  Sniffen.  She  is  acting  on  her  own  responsibility. 

Senatoi'  Dixon.  What  is  her  pedigree  and  where  is  she  from? 

Mr.  Smffen.  She  was  bom,  I  believe,  in  Minneapolis,  or  som^ 
where  in  Minnesota. 

Senator  Stone.  Is  she  a  widow  ? 

Mr.  Sniffen.  Yes,  sir;  she  is  the  daughter  of  S.  L.  Pierce,  a  law- 
yer, who  was  located  at  Dodge  Center — I  think  it  is — in  Minnesota, 
and  for  the  last  twelve  years  or  more  she  has  been  earning  her  own 
living  as  a  journalist. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Does  your  society  cooperate  with  her  in  any 
manner. 

Mr.  Sniffen.  No:  I  do  not  think  you  could  call  it  anything  like 
cooperation.  ^Mien  the  proceedings  came  up  before  the  grand  jury 
we  wanted  to  watch  affairs  and  see  how  matters  were  going. 

The  Chairman.  You  went  out  there,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Sniffen.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  State  how^  you  came  to  go. 

Mr.  Sniffen.  I  will  state  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  getting  ahead  of  that  in  referring  to  the 
grand  jury. 

Mr.  Sniffen.  I  would  like  to  make  it  consecutive.  So  when  the 
information  or  complaints  continued  to  come  the  committee  wrote  to 
Secretary  Garfield  asking  him  for  a  pei'sonal  interview,  and  on  Octo- 
ber 30,  1907,  there  were  five  members  from  our  committee  who  came 
to  Washington  by  appointment  with  the  Secretary  and  had  a  long  in- 
terview with  him.  There  were  present  on  that  occasion,  besides  the 
representatives  of  our  association,  Mr.  Leupj)  and  Mr.  Dalby  and  the 
Secretary.  The  Secretary  has  stated  tliat  he  has  among  these  i)ai)ers 
a  full  stenogi'aphic  report  of  the  hearing. 
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Senator  Brandegee.  Were  you  there  ? 

Mr.  Sniffen.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  there.  In  substance  he  stated  that  it 
was  his  desire  to  get  all  the  facts  possible  relating  to  the  case,  and  he 
would  ask  the  committee  to  produce  everything  in  its  possession  to 
substantiate  the  charges  of  Mr.  Brosius.  It  was  then  explained  to 
the  Secretary  that  the  committee  was  not  prepared  with  proof  of  the 
facts  referred  to  in  Mr.  Brosius's  report,  because  owing  to  our  agent 
having  been  virtually  ordered  to  leave  the  reservation  by  Mr.  Dalby 
he  had  been  unable  to  make  any  careful  inquiry  on  the  subject  in  or- 
der to  verify  or  disj^rove  those  statements,  and  that  the  main  reason, 
and  the  only  one  advanced  at  that  time,  for  making  a  request  for  a 
reinvestigation  was  the  fact  that  Mr.  Dalby,  by  his  unfortunate  lack 
of  restraint,  had  alienated  the  confidence  of  the  Indians  practically 
from  the  start,  and  he  could  not  therefore  obtain  the  information 
from  them  that  was  desired  upon  points  upon  which  the  Government 
had  already  ordered  the  investigation  to  be  made.  Mr.  Brosius  and 
Mr.  Dalby  both  made  long  statements  under  oath  on  the  main  points, 
and  one  of  them,  in  which  they  materially  differed,  was  that  Mr. 
Dalby  denied  very  emphatically  having  told  Mr.  Brosius  that  he  had 
no  business  on  the  reservation,  although  he  stated,  pretty  nearly  in 
the  same  breath,  that  had  Mr.  Brosius  remained  and  conducted  an  in- 
dependent investigation  he  undoubtedly  would  have  arrested  him  and 
ordered  him  to  leave.  Concerning  this  break  of  Mr.  Dalby,  he  ad- 
mitted having  used  this  profane  expression  in  swearing  at  Joe  Cooper, 
as  it  was  charged,  but  said  he  had  not  lost  his  temper,  but  had  done 
so  delil>erately  and  for  the  sake  of  emphasis. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  interview  the  Secretary  turned  over  to 
Mr.  Binney,  who  is  the  president  of  our  association,  the  full  report  of 
Inspector  Dalby  for  examination  and  criticism.  After  this  had  been 
done  Mr.  Binney  spent  quite  a  little  time  in  going  over  it.  Under 
date  of  November  G,  1907,  our  committee  sent  to  Secretary  Garfield 
the  following  letter: 

Philadelphia,  November  6,  1907. 
Hon.  James  Rudolph  Garfield, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  request,  after  the  hearing  which  you 
accorded  us  on  Wednesday  last  (October  .'JU),  Mr.  Rinney,  president  of  the  In- 
dian Rij^hts  Association,  carefully  studied  Mr.  Dalby's  report  (most  of  which 
he  had  already  seen,  in  an  accurate  copy)  and  he  finds  the  treatment  of  the 
several  subjects  deserving:  of  comment  as  follows: 

A  iMM'uliar  characteristic  of  the  rep<»rt.  as  of  Mr.  I>all)y's  letters  in  connection 
witli  the  matter,  is  his  uniform  condtMuiiation  of  everyone  on  the  reservation 
wliom  he  refers  to  as  making  statements  contrary  to  tiie  conclusions  which  he 
(Dalby)  has  readied.  Thus  on  pajre  S  lie  says:  "Peters  has  the  general  repu- 
tation of  being  a  scoundrel,  and  nobody  who  knows  him  will  trust  him  or  be- 
lieve liim." 

Similarly  Dalby's  letter  of  July  14,  1i)07,  s:iys:  "  Joe  Cooper  is  a  worthless  and 
disreputable  half-breed:"  and  the  letter  of  July  15,  1007,  also  refers  to  Doyle 
as  "worthless  and  disrei^utable." 

Equally  sweeping  are  many  of  the  criticisms  of  Mr.  Rurgess,  e.  g.,  that  "he 
has  not  the  force  of  character  to  exercise  upon  the  Indians  any  positive  and 
direct  influence  for  their  good  when  they  show^  inclination  to  discontent,  but  he 
is  always  influenced  and  swayed  by  them  instead,  regardless  of  whether  they 
are  right  or  wrong"  (p.  70). 

In  this  connection,  the  sweeping  statements  as  to  tlie  immorality  of  the 
Crows  (e.  g.,  that  "  virtue  does  not  exist "  among  tlie  women)  may  be  referred 
to  as  going  b(\vond  any  knowledge  that  Mr.  Dalby's  brief  stay  among  them 
could  possibly  give. 
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Such  broad  generalizations  indicate  the  opposite  of  a  Judicial  mind  and 
undoubtedly  lessen  the  credence  that  might  otherwise  be  given  to  the  report. 

One  of  the  important  charges  was  that  Mr.  Heinrich  had  had  more  cattle  on 
the  range  than  he  should  have  had.  The  report  states  that  this  matter  **  could 
hardly  be  determined  without  investigation  on  the  range"  (p.  8,  line  4),  but 
apparently  no  such  investigation  was  made,  certainly  none  in  regard  to  former 
years.  Mr.  Dalby  received  Heinrich's  own  statement  of  the  number  of  cattle 
then  on  the  range,  which  statement  he  (Dalby)  accepted  as  "fair  and  approxi- 
mately correct,"  on  the  strength  of  his  **  observation  upon  the  ground  "  and  his 
**  inquiries  generally."  It  does  not  api)ear  who  furnished  the  response  to  these 
general  inquiries;  but  as  to  Mr.  Dalby's  own  observation,  he  states  (p.  8)  that 
"  Mr.  Heinrich  did  not  have  such  notice  of  my  coming  as  would  have  enabled 
him  to  shift  his  herds,  and  when  I  roile  through  his  range  he  did  not  Ivuow  that 
I  was  tallying  his  cattle."  Now,  Heinrich  must  have  known  that  he  was  being 
Investigated,  and  it  is  entirely  ix)ssible  that  he  may  have  shifted  his  herds  in 
spite  of  all  Mr.  Dalby's  precautions.  If  Henrich  was  the  kind  of  a  man  who 
would  exceed  his  grazing  rights,  he  would  certainly  use  every  effort  to  post 
himself  in  regard  to  an  inspector's  probable  movements. 

On  page  9,  last  Ave  lines,  the  report  refers  to  Leider's  information  as  to  Hein- 
rich's payments  to  various  Indians  for  grazing  rights,  but  states  that  Mr.  Dalby 
received  this  information  too  late  to  verify  it  by  inquiry  of  the  Indians  them- 
selves. This  fact  makes  Ix?ider's  memorandum  book  of  little  value,  and  "  the 
absence  of  complaint  by  the  Indians  "  as  to  this  matter  would  only  be  conclu- 
sive on  the  assumption  that  they  confided  fully  in  Mr.  Dalby  and  did  not  fear 
to  tell  him  all  they  knew. 

On  page  18  Mr.  Dalby  states  that  the  Indian  Office  had  advised  the  agent, 
under  date  of  April  7.  11)05,  that  the  Indians  should  sell  their  hay  **  in  the  open 
market.'*  He  reasoned  that  this  was  impracticable,  because  the  distance  from 
the  railroad  rendered  the  cost  of  transportation  to  an  "open  market"  pro- 
hibitive. In  consequence,  he  states,  "  the  ajrent  took  the  matter  up  with  Mr. 
Pair  and  a  number  of  other  sheep  men,"  and  finally  made  a  certain  arrange- 
ment with  Mr.  Bair.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  report  fails  to  state  what 
other  sheep  men  the  agent  consulted,  and  that  no  inquiry  seems  to  have  been 
made  among  these  sheep  men  themselves.  If  an  "  open  market,"  in  the  strict 
sense,  was  impracticable,  the  agent  should  at  least  have  given  all  possible 
publicity  to. the  transaction,  inviting  l)ids  from  as  many  persons  as  i)ossible, 
so  as  to  prevent  any  chance  of  Mr.  Pair's  securing  an  unfair  monopoly.  All 
this  may  have  been  done,  but  the  report  is  too  meager  on  this  point  to  be  con- 
vincing, in  view  of  the  intimate  friendship,  which,  we  believe,  is  not  denied,  to 
exist  l>etween  Mr.  Pair  and  the  agent. 

On  pages  39  to  57  the  reiwrt  dejils  with  various  matters  in  regard  to  the 
management  of  the  agency  and  makes  a  number  of  recommendations  which 
seem  desirable;  but  the  treatment  of  the  illegal  trading  carried  on  by  Mr. 
Miller  (p.  55)  seems  to  underestimate  the  seriousness  of  the  offense.  We 
Hubmit  that  it  was  much  more  than  a  mere  technicality.  The  report  gives  Mr. 
Miller  a  certificate  of  good  character,  although,  in  reiK)rting  with  regard  to 
Mr.  Purgess,  Mr.  Dalby  admits  tliat  he  declined  to  reinvestigate  the  charge  of 
immorality  against  Mr.  Miller,  which  charge  Mr.  Purgess  believed  should  be 
reinvestigated. 

The  report  passes  very  lightly  over  the  charges  of  harsh  treatment  of  the 
Indians  by  the  agent.  It  is  unfortunate  that  tliese  charges  were  made  by  a 
woman  whose  accuracy  may  be  open  to  doubt,  but  as  Mr.  Dalby  found  it  neces- 
sary to  suggest  a  nunil)er  of  reforms  In  regard  to  matters  to  which  she  had 
called  attenticm,  it  would  seem  reasonal)le  that  in  dealing  with  the  charge  of 
harsh  treatment  the  report  should  dwell  more  upon  spee*iflc  facts,  as  distin- 
guished from  Mr.  I)all»y's  opinion. 

A  very  unsatisfactory  feature  of  the  report  is  tlie  reconmiendation  for  Mr. 
Burgess's  removal.  The  tone  taken  in  regard  to  liini  seems  to  be  nothing  less 
than  vindictive.  It  is  submitted  that  Mr.  Purgess's  twelve  years'  residence 
and  work  among  the  Indians  and  his  api)arently  unimi)eached  character  deserve 
some  consideration,  and  it  is  sinijjly  astounding  that  Mr.  Dalby  should  "recom- 
mend that  the  American  Missionary  Association  be  requested  to  withdraw  Mr. 
Burgess  from  the  Crow  lieservatiim  "  without  any  suggestion  that  an  opportu- 
nity be  first  given  him  to  be  fully  heard  in  his  own  defense,  after  notice  of  all 
that  Mr.  Dalby  alleges  against  him,  and  with  an  opportunity  to  procure  such 
testimony  as  he  may  desire. 
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As  to  Mr.  Dalby's  statement  in  regard  to  Mr.  Brosius,  made  In  that  portion 
of  the  reix>rt  which  rehites  to  Mr.  Burgess,  you  have  heard  the  statements  of 
both,  aud  will  be  able  to  reach  your  own  conclusions  as  to  the  points  on  which 
those  statements  differ. 

So  much  for  the  specific  criticism  of  portions  of  the  report,  much  of  which 
was  already  familiar  to  some  of  our  executive  committee  In  copies  furnished 
us  by  our  Washington  agent,  through  the  courtesy  of  your  Department. 

But  we  should  be  unjust  to  you  and  to  ourselves  if,  in  view  of  the  opinion 
which  we  hold,  we  limited  our  criticism  of  this  subject  to  the  ix)ints  above  men- 
tioned. Your  frank  and  courteous  treatment  of  our  committee  necessitates  our 
being  equally  frank  in  the  expression  of  our  opinion  upon  this  Important  sub- 
ject, for  It  Is  only  by  honestly  stating  just  what  we  think  that  we  enable  you 
to  see  our  point  of  view  and  to  see  all  sides  of  the  question. 

Five  members  of  our  executive  committee  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
land  hearing  Mr.  Dalby  and  of  judging,  by  his  own  statements  and  demeanor, 
of  his  fitness  for  the  delicate  task  assigned  to  him.  We  are  unanimously  of  the 
opijiion  that  he  showed  himself,  by  his  own  confession,  utterly  unfit  for  the 
task  to  which  he  was  assigned.  What  his  previous  qualifications  may  have  been 
we  do  not  know  beyond  the  statement  you  made  that  he  had  been  your  private 
secretary  and  that  you  had  entire  confidence  in  him.  We  do  not  doubt  that  in 
that  capacity  he  was  worthy  of  your  entire  confidence  and  that  he  Is  admirably 
fitted  for  any  similar  position,  but  we  respectfully  remind  you  that  the  iK)sitlon 
of  an  Inspector  of  an  Indian  agency,  upon  whom  devolves  the  duty  of  determin- 
ing the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  charges  which  he  Is  sent  to  Investigate,  requires 
qualities  of  a  very  difterent  order.  The  office  is  essentially  a  judicial  one.  The 
Inspector  has,  on  the  one  hand,  an  agent  with  practically  autocratic  power,  and 
on  the  other  a  semicivilized  and  almost  subject  race.  The  relative  ix)sitlon8 
of  the  parties  to  the  controversy  makes  It  at  best  a  difficult  matter  to  obtain 
evidence  against  the  administration.  The  man  who  essays  the  rOle  of  judge, 
under  such  circumstances,  needs  not  only  the  judicial  temperament,  a  cool  head, 
and  Impartial  judgment,  but  such  a  manner  and  bearing  as  will  Inspire  con- 
fidence and  tend  to  draw  out.  not  only  the  blatant  and  noisy  volunteer,  but  the 
shy  and  modest  witness  whose  testimony,  when  elicited,  may  be  the'  most  im- 
portant. Measured  by  such  a  standard,  we  submit  that  Mr.  Dalby  Is  conspicu- 
ously a  failure  in  this  position.  We  need  appeal  to  no  proof  but  such  as  he 
himself  furnished.  No  other  person  could  more  graphically  have  depicted  the 
scene  at  Ix)dge  Grass,  where,  without  any  provocation,  he  swore  at  one  of  the 
first  witnesses,  and  asserted  that  he  did  not  believe  him;  and  his  explanation 
to  the  camp  Indian  who  took  him  to  task  for  the  use  of  such  language  sounded 
to  us  both  lame  and  Inadequate,  to  say  the  least. 

The  position  of  an  Indian  agent  is  necessarily  one  of  great  power,  and  If  he 
be  willing  to  abuse  that  power  he  can  easily  terrorize  an  Indian  who  undertakes 
to  oppose  him  In  any  way.  Hence,  no  Indian  Is  likely  to  give  any  evidence  im- 
plicating an  agent  unless  such  Indian  fully  trusts  the  investigator  and  believes 
that  he  will  protect  him  against  the  agent's  resentment.  Unless  such  trust  exists, 
the  Indian  will  take  refuge  In  silence.  In  the  present  case  the  Inspector  prac- 
tically admits  having  lost  the  confidence  of  the  Indians,  but  he  claims  to  have 
afterwards  regained  It.  Now,  It  Is  well  known  that  Indians  are  very  slow  to 
give  their  confidence  again  after  once  withdrawing  It,  and  Mr.  Dalby's  own 
statement  indicates  a  temperament  which,  to  say  the  least,  does  not  invite  con- 
fidence. Such  an  unfortunate  "  mistake."  as  Mr.  Dalby  himself  characterizes  it, 
might  possibly,  after  a  long  time,  be  lived  down  and  forgotten,  but  it  Is  not 
within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  It  should  be  either  forgotten  or  mini- 
mized In  the  few  remaining  wot^ks  of  Mr.  Dalby's  stay  upon  the  reservation. 

What,  then,  is  the  value  of  the  report  which  he  has  made?  Well  written  it 
may  be:  honestly  compileil  from  the  evidence  submitted  to  him  it  may  be,  but 
absolutely  without  reliability  it  certainly  is;  for  by  his  own  act  he  had  cut  him- 
self off  from  the  sources  of  information.  The  fact  that  he  conversed  with  80 
per  cent,  or  any  other  number,  of  the  adult  male  Indians  on  the  reservation, 
means  nothing  unless  there  is  reasonable  grounds  to  suppose  that  he  really 
got  at  their  whole  mind.     We  have  every  reason  to  believe  the  contrary. 

We  rcKiognize  the  gravity  of  the  case  and  the  ol)Jection  to  creating  any  unrest 
on  the  reservation  by  another  investigation  so  soon  ui)on  the  heels  of  the 
last,  and  yet  we  sincerely  believe  tliat  in  the  interest  of  the  Indians,  which 
we  are  convinced  y(Ki  have  at  heart,  it  would  be  better  to  endure  that  for 
a  season  rather  than  to  permit  these  Indians  and  the  whites  in  or  near  to 
the  reservation  to  believe  that  the  Department  is  willing  to  accept  as  final 
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a  report  based  upon  such  inconclusive  evidence.  If  it  is  true  that  there  is 
little  or  nothing  to  correct,  no  harm  can  com»  to  anyone  but  a  temporary 
unrest,  while  the  restoration  of  confidence  in  the  absolute  Justice  of  your  De- 
partment will  far  more  than  counterbalance  it.  These  Indians  seem  to  have 
confidence  in  our  association.  We  will  gladly  render  any  service  to  your  in- 
spector that  is  in  our  power,  if  our  agent  is  afforded  an  opportunity  of  confer- 
ring with  those  who  make  complaints.  If  the  inspector  is  such  a  one  as 
possesses  the  qualifications  which  must  be  recognized  as  essential,  he  will  be 
competent  to  determine  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  charges  when  he  has  heard 
the  evidence.  W^e  are  sure  that  such  a  man  is  in  your  service,  and  we  feel  that 
in  a  matter  of  this  importance  the  best  can  be  none  too  good.  We  must  frankly 
admit  that  we  can  not  now  present  any  positive  evidence  to  contradict  the  con- 
clusions of  the  report  (the  circumstances  of  the  case  having  made  it  impossible 
for  us  to  pursue  our  own  inquiries),  and  that  we  do  not  know  upon  what  offer 
of  evidence  a  petition  of  certain  Indians,  recently  made,  as  we  understand,  for 
a  reinvestigation,  is  based;  but  we  submit  that  in  the  present  case  such  evi- 
dence ought  not  to  be  held  an  indispensable  preliminary,  and  we,  therefore,  again 
respectfully  urge  upon  you  the  importance  and  the  wisdom  of  sending  out  the 
best  man  in  the  service  to  restore  confidence  and  elicit  the  facts. 

We  can  not  close  without  thanking  you  for  the  courtesy  with  which  you  re- 
ceived our  committee,  and  the  patient  hearing  which  you  accorded  to  them. 
We  are,  with  great  respect,  very  truly,  yours, 

Charles  C.  Binney. 

HERnERT  Welsh. 

E.   M.   WiSTAR. 

N.  Dubois  Miller. 
Edward  T.  Child. 
Carl  E.  Grammer. 
Maria  M.  Coxe. 
M.  K.  Sniffen, 

The  Chairman.  In  that  letter  he  analyzed  that  report. 

Mr.  Sniffen.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  AVhat  we  want  to  know  is  how  you  came  to  go 
out  there. 

Mr.  Sniffen.  I  would  like  to  say  that  that  letter  was  replied  to  by 
Secretary  Garfield  under  date  of  December  13,  in  which  he  declines 
to  reinvestigate  the  matter. 

Senator  Dixon.  For  what  reason,  Mr.  Sniffen  ? 

Mr.  Sniffen.  The  letter  is  not  quite  as  long  as  the  other,  and  I  will 
read  it.  It  is  dated  December  13,  1907,  addressed  to  the  Indian 
Rights  Association,  as  follows: 

Secretary's  Office,  Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  D.  C,  Decemhcr  13,  1907, 

Gentlemen:  After  a  most  thorough  examination  of  all  the  facts  presented 
I  have  dismissed  the  charges  made  hy  you  against  Inspector  Dalby  regarding 
his  conduct  of  the  investigation  of  conditions  upon  the  Crow  Reservation,  and 
I  decline  to  order  a  reinvestigation. 

Your  principal  charge  against  Mr.  DaJby  was  that  he,  l)y  the  use  of  certain 
language  in  the  presence  of  a  number  of  the  Indians,  not  only  lost  their  confi- 
dence, but  proved  himself  unfitted  for  conducting  the  investigation. 

The  statement  of  Mr.  Dalby  relative  to  this  feature  of  the  investigation  was 
straightforward  and  manly.  He  did  not  spare  himself  in  the  least,  admitting 
that  he  made  a  mistake,  but  I  am  convinced  that  this  mistake  was  remedied 
by  his  subsequent  conduct ;  that  he  did  obtain  the  confidence  of  the  Indians  and 
learned  the  truth  about  conditions  upon  the  reservation. 

Had  your  association  brought  to  my  attention  any  specific  charge  of  mis- 
conduct by  the  agent  or  mistreatment  of  the  Indians  upon  the  reservation  which 
has  not  been  covered  l>y  Mr.  Dalby  and  concerning  which  there  was  any  evi- 
dence presented  by  responsible  persons,  I  should  have  been  willing  to  have 
directed  an  investigation  of  those  specific  charges  had  they  been  of  sufficient 
importance,  but  I  should  not  for  a  moment  consider  (lirectlng  an  investigation 
based  upon  the  statements  made  by  your  agent,  Mr.  Brosius,  at  the  hearing 
before  me.    He  presented  neither  specific  charges  nor  was  he  willing  to  permit 
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you  to  show  me  the  letters  from  Mr.  Burgess  from  which  he  claimed  to  have 
obtained  a  great  deal  of  his  information. 

The  condition  ui)on  the  Crow  Reservation  is  at  present  better  than  it  has 
been  for  a  long  time.  Despite  the  difficulties  which  arose  during  the  last  sum- 
mer, Mr.  Dalby  and  the  agent  were  able  to  get  the  Indians  back  to  work  in 
time  to  save  a  large  portion  of  their  crops. 

I  have  received  a  large  number  of  letters  from  individuals  asking  for  a  rein- 
vestigation, but  upon  iucpilry  from  them  I  learned  that  the  information  each 
had  came  through  Mr.  Brosius  or  your  association.  Hence  there  has  been 
nothing  presented  other  than  that  which  Mr.  Brosius  stated  at  the  hearing. 

It  is  quite  -evident  to  me  that  Mr.  Brosius  was  wholly  unwarranted  in  the 
Inferences  he  drew  from  his  meeting  with  Mr.  Dalby  when  on  the  reservation. 
The  impression  made  by  Mr.  Brosius  upon  me  in  his  testimony  is  unfavorable. 
Had  he  been  less  suspicious  and  more  frank  when  he  met  Mr.  Dalby  and  the 
agent  on  the  reservation  he  would  have  placed  himself  in  a  position  where  he 
could,  in  cooi)eration  with  the  Government,  have  satisfied  himself  regarding 
all  the  matters  concerning  which  he  had  any  question  or  doubt. 

I  am  advised  that  the  grand  jury  now  in  session  at  Helena,  and  to  which  Mrs. 
Grey's  case  has  been  presented,  is  going  very  fully  into  this  entire  matter. 
This  Is  a  tribunal  by  whom  all  these  charges  can  be  sifted  without  prejudice. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

.Tames  Rudolph  Garfield,  Secretary. 

Regarding  Mrs.  Grey's  statement  of  the  matter,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  refer  to  her  inei(l(»ntally;  it  is  not  necessary  to  ^o  into  that. 

When  the  ^rand  jury  began  to  make  a  j)robe  into  conditions  on 
the  Crow  Reservation  Mr.  T.  J.  Walsh,  who  was  one  of  the  attorneys 
for  Mrs.  Grey,  showed  Judge  Hunt  a  copy  of  a  letter  filed  with  the 
statement  or  memorandum — whichever  you  want  to  call  it — filed 
by  Mr.  Brosius  with  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  as  to  what 
he  had  been  informed  regarding  conditions  on  the  Crow  Reservation. 

Senatoi*  Bkandegee.  I  do  not  want  to  interrupt  you,  but  I  was  not 
here  at  the  early  part  of  the  hearing,  and  I  would  like  to  ask  you 
what  were  the  bills  presented  to  the  grand  jury;  what  was  the 
scope  of  their  investigation? 

Mr.  Sniffen.  I  was  not  there  at  the  time,  but  my  understanding 
is  that  the  statement  upon  which  they  were  working  was  the  letter 
or  memorandum  that  Mr.  Brosius  had  written  and  sent  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs,  and  the  grand  jury  was  then  instructed, 
using  that  as  a  basis,  to  make  a  thorough  probe  into  conditions  on 
the  reservation. 

When  the  grand  jury  began  its  work  of  investigating — when  it 
was  instructed  by  Judge  Hunt  to  make  a  probe  into  the  Crow  mat- 
ter— the  attorney,  Mr.  Walsh,  telegraphed  us  to  send  Mr.  Brosius  out 
there,  and  Mr.  Brosius  started.  When  he  got  pretty  nearlv  out  there 
there  were  certain  things  that  came  up  which  made  him  reel  that  he 
had  better  have  a  further  consultation,  a  personal  consultation, 
with  the  committee  before  he  actually  got  into  the  State. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Who  was  Walsh  attorney  for? 

Mr.  Sniffen.  He  was  attorney  for  Mrs.  Grey.  So  Mr.  Brosius 
came  back  for  that  conference.  In  the  meantime  that  caused  some 
unpleasantness  on  the  part  of  j)eople  out  there,  and  our  commit- 
tee felt  it  would  be  better  to  send  some  one  who  had  not  been 
identified  with  the  case  before,  instead  of  asking  Mr.  Brosius  to 
return.  So  on  January  8,  at  the  mec^ting  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee, they  passed  a  resolution  directing  me  to  visit  Helena,  and 
also,  if  it  ap])eared  advisable,  to  go  to  the  Crow  Reservation  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  any  information  that  might  be  secured  regard- 
ing conditions  there,  and  they  gave  me  verbal  instructions  in  accord- 
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ance  with  that  resohition  directing  me  to  render  any  assistance  that 
might  be  desired  of  me  by  the  grand  jury,  and  the  telegrams  to 
Brosius  stated  that  he  was  wanted  to  assist  the  grand  jury,  and 
also  to  visit  the  reservation  and  ascertain  whether  certain  infor- 
mation brought  to  our  attention  had  any  foundation  in  fact. 

Prior  to  my  departure,  Mr.  Binnev,  who  was  president  of  the 
association,  wrote  to  Secretary  Garfield  on  January  10 : 

Your  letter  of  December  13,  addressed  to  the  association,  referred  to  the 
fact  that  the  grand  jury  in  session  at  Helena  was  going  very  fully  into  the 
entire  matter  of  the  Crow  Indian  Reservation.  In  this  connection  I  desire  to 
say  that  the  occasion  is  deemed  a  timely  one  for  an  attempt  by  this  association 
to  obtain  evidence  as  to  matters  covered  by  the  charges  that  have  been  made. 
Mr.  Matthew  K.  Snififen  is  therefore  about  to  visit  the  reservation  for  this 
purpose,  as  well  as  to  go  before  the  grand  jury,  in  case  his  presence  is  desirable. 
Mr.  E.  M.  Wistar  may  possibly  accompany  him  if  his  busfness  engagements 
permit. 

To  this  letter  the  Secretary  replied,  on  January  11,  1908: 

I  have  your  letter  of  the  10th  and  notice  the  action  of  your  association 
regarding  the  investigation  of  the  Crow  Indian  Agency  now  pending  before 
the  grand  jury  at  Helena. 

I  reached  Helena  January  18,  1908.  T.  J.  Walsh,  esq.,  a  well- 
known  attorney  of  that  place,  assuming  that  the  United  States  dis- 
trict attorney,  Mr.  Carl  Rasch,  as  prosecutor,  desired  to  avail  himseli 
of  all  opportunities  for  securing  information  that  might  be  of  service 
to  the  grand  jury,  requested  that  he  (Mr.  Rasch)  give  me  a  letter, 
in  his  official  capacity,  which  would  facilitate  my  movements  on 
the  reservation.  This  Mr.  Rasch  declined  to  do.  On  the  following 
Monday  (January  20),  Mr.  Walsh  appeared  in  court  before  Judge 
Dietrich  (Judge  Hunt,  who  ordered  the  grand  jury  to  make  the 
investigation,  having  been  transferred  to  Oregon  to  preside  over  a 
land  case  in  that  district)  and  asked  that  an  order  be  granted  that 
would  facilitate  my  plan  to  visit  the  reservation  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  any  data  that  would  aid  the  grand  jury  in  its  work.  Judge 
Dietrich  stated  that  as  he  was  not  cognizant  with  all  the  facts  in 
this  case  he  would  leave  the  question  of  giving  such  an  order  to  the 
Federal  district  attorney.  Mr.  Rasch,  however,  did  not  act  favor- 
ably on  the  motion.  Learning  that  Agent  Reynolds  was  expected 
in  Helena  to  appear  before  the  grand  jury,  I  deferred  my  visit  to 
the  reservation  until  I  could  have  an  opportunity  to  confer  with  him 
on  the  subject.  He  arrived  there  on  January  21,  1908.  I  told  Mr. 
Reynolds  what  I  was  sent  out  to  do  by  your  committee.  Assuming 
that  he  would  not  be  hostile  to  my  proposed  visit,  when  its  purpose 
was  explained  to  him,  I  asked  him  to  suggest  any  people  whom  he 
thought  I  ought  to  see  or  places  th^t  I  should  visit;  that  T  wanted 
to  obtain  all  the  information  available,  from  whatever  source,  and 
desired  to  look  into  the  matter  from  all  points  of  view.  He  began 
by  saying  that  he  would  have  to  take  the  matter  under  advisement; 
that  had  I  come  out  a  year  ago,  or  six  months  ago,  he  would  have 
been  glad  to  sei*  me  and  afford  me  every  opportunity  for  going  about 
that  I  would  want.  Now  the  sitiiation  was  different.  He  further 
said  if  I  would  wait  until  the  case  was  disposed  of  by  the  grand 
iury,  he  might  then  ask  me  to  go  down  to  the  reservation  with  him, 
but  now  he  did  not  care  to  have  me  go.  He  spoke  about  having 
been  obliged  to  arrest  certain  people  for  going  on  the  reservation— 
*' hobos,"  he  called  them — and  putting  them  off.     I  asked  him  if  I 
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would  be  considered  a  "  hobo,"  and  whether  I  would  be  arrested 
when  I  got  to  the  reservation.  He  said :  ''  There  will  be  no  doubt 
about  your  being  arrested,  but  I  will  see  to  it  that  you  are  treated 
right,  and  not  turned  off  at  midnight." 

I  stated  to  Mr.  Eeynolds  that  I  had  planned  to  start  for  Crow 
Agency  on  the  evening  of  January  20,  but  when  I  learned  that  he 
was  to  be  in  Helena  the  following  day  I  decided  to  wait  and  see  him 
personally,  as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  so  that  it  could  not  be  said  that 
I  waited  until  he  left  the  reservation  before  going  there  myself.  I 
also  told  Mr.  Reynolds  that  your  committee  had  notified  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  of  the  fact  that  I  was  to  visit  Helena  and  then 
go  to  the  reservation ;  that  he  had  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  that 
letter,  but  raised  no  objection  to  the  plan.  When  asked  if  the  Sec- 
retary had  informed  him  of  my  intention,  Mr.  Reynolds  answered 
negatively. 

I  told  Mr.  Reynolds  that  my  instructions  were  such  that  I  was 
bound  to  go  to  the  reservation  and  to  actually  make  the  inquiry,  if 
possible.  As  a  matter  of  precaution,  however,  I  wired  our  commit- 
tee of  Mr.  Reynolds's  objection,  stating  that  I  would  go  to  the  res- 
ervation unless  otherwise  directed.  I  received  a  reply  advising  me 
to  "go  ahead,  but  be  careful." 

After  my  interview  with  Mr.  Reynolds,  Mr.  H.  G.  Pickett,  the 
foreman  of  the  grand  jury,  was  informed  of  the  situation.  He  asked 
me  to  wait  untill  could  be  summoned  to  appear  before  the  jury  and 
bring  the  matter  up  for  their  consideration.  Mr.  Pickett  remarked: 
"  If  those  people  are  honest,  I  should  think  they  would  welcome  any 
investigation."  On  January  23,  I  appeared  before  the  grand  jury. 
I  explained  to  them  that  I  had  been  sent  to  assist  them,  and  was 
willing  to  go  on  their  behalf  to  the  reservation  if  they  desired  me 
to  do  so ;  but  if  they  did  not  see  their  way  clear  to  do  so,  I  was  under 
directions  to  go  anyway.  I  also  explained  that  I  had  informed  Mr. 
Reynolds  of  my  intentions,  and  stated  what  the  result  was  likely  to 
be.  The  jury  did  not  formally  ask  me  to  go  on  their  behalf,  but  the 
foreman  stated  that  they  would  be  glad  to  have  any  information  I 
might  secure;  that  after  the  first  move  the  air  would  be  more  clear. 
However,  at  the  jury's  request,  the  district  attorney  explained  the 
scope  of  the  inquiry  and  indicated  the  nature  of  the  evidence  that 
would  be  of  assistance  to  them  in  this  matter;  that  they  wanted 
information  relating  only  to  criminal  acts  and  not  to  purely  admin- 
istrative acts.  The  jury  further  asked  me  to  advise  them  of  the 
result  of  my  trip. 

I  left  Helena  on  the  night  of  January  23  and  reached  Crow  Agency 
about  2  o'clock  p.  m.  the  following  day.  I  went  at  once  to  the  office 
and  presented  my  card  to  Mr.  Fred  E.  Miller,  the  clerk.  He  greeted 
me  pleasantly,  stating  that  he  had  received  one  letter  from  Agent 
Reynolds  informing  him  of  my  proposed  visit,  and  also  a  telegram 
advising  him  of  a  second  letter  on  the  subject.  He  asked  me  to  wait 
until  he  sent  to  the  station  for  this  later  letter  before  taking  up  the 
matter.  He  said,  relative  to  the  first  letter,  that  Mr.  Reynolds  told 
him  I  was  a  gentleman  and  should  be  treated  as  such.  The  second 
letter  soon  arrived,  and  Mr.  Miller  read  it  over  several  times.  He 
then  told  me  that  Mr.  Reynolds  wrote  that  if  I  wished  to  remain 
personal] j/,  to  afford  nie  every  courtesy;  but  I  was  not  to  be  permit- 
ted to  go  out  on  an  invest igat in 'l:;  tour — or  words  to  that  effect.    Mr. 
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Miller  evidently  wished  to  leave  the  matter  in  that  indefinite  shape, 
but  I  reminded  him  what  my  instnictions  were  and  that  if  I  re- 
mained on  the  reservation  I  proposed  to  carry  out  those  instructions, 
unless  interfered  with.  I  also  stated  that  he  had  his  instructions 
from  his  superior  and  it  remained  for  him  to  decide  what  action  to 
take;  that  he  could  not  deal  with  me  personally  until  my  official 
status  was  disposed  of.  I  said,  in  substance,  that  it  was  necessary 
for  us  to  know  positively  whether  or  not  I  could  make  any  inquiry 
upon  the  reservation. 

After  consulting  the  United  States  statutes  Mr.  Miller  concluded 
that  my  presence  would,  under  present  conditions,  be  a  menace  to 
the  peace  and  good  order  of  the  reservation.  To, remove  the  matter 
from  any  question  in  the  future  I  requested  Mr.  Miller  to  reduce  his 
order  to  writing.  He  then  prepared  and  handed  me  the  following 
letter : 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

United  States  Indian  Service, 
Crow  Agency,  Mont,  January  2It,  190S, 
Mr.  Matthew  K.  Sniffen, 

Indian  Rights  Association,  Crow  Agency,  Mont. 
Sir:  In  view  of  your  now  being  upon  the  reservation  with  the  expressed 
determination  of  investigating  matters  relating  thereto  after  having  been  re- 
fused an  order  to  do. so  by  the  Hon.  Franls  S.  Dietrich,  judge  of  the  Feileral 
court,  and  also  having  been  refused  permission  to  do  so  by  Agent  Reynolds,  I 
have  the  honor  to  advise  you  tliat  you  are  under  arrest  and  you  are  directed 
to  leave  the  reservation  at  your  earliest  convenience,  my  action  being  directed 
under  orders/  from  Agent  Reynolds. 

Vfery  respectfully,  Fred  E.  Miller, 

Clerk, 

I  then  gave  Mr.  Miller  my  word  in  response  to  his  query  on  the 
subject  that  I  would  not  then,  under  the  circumstances,  attempt  to  do 
any  investigating  during  the  interval  before  train  time.  When  my 
official  status  was  disposed  of  Mr.  Miller  did  all  he  could  to  make 
my  brief  stay  on  the  reservation  agreeable;  in  fact,  our  relations 
throughout  were  very  courteous.  I  left  the  agency  that  evening  on 
the  10  o'clock  train  for  Billings  and  then  returned  to  Helena. 

Although  the  result  of  my  visit  after  the  interview  with  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds seemed  to  be  a  foregone  conclusion  I  could  not,  under  my  in- 
structions, remain  at  Helena  and  regard  his  refusal  as  final  without 
making  an  attempt  to  go  over  the  reservation,  and  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  there  was  so  much  misunderstanding  as  to  what  actually 
took  place  between  Inspector  Dalby  and  Mr.  Brosius  when  the  lat- 
ter went  to  the  agency  last  July,  it  was  very  desirable  that  I  should 
not  abandon  the  attempt  to  procure  information  unless  positively 
compelled  to  do.  Before  I  leit  Helena,  Mr.  Reynolds  said  he  would 
consult  Inspector  Dalby  on  the  subject,  and  for  all  I  knew  this  might 
have  put  an  entirely  different  aspect  on  the  matter.  I  could  not  be 
sure  that  Mr.  Reynolds  would  prevent  me  from  making  the  con- 
templated inquiry  on  the  reservation  until  I  actually  went  there  and 
announced  my  intention. 

Had  there  been  no  interference,  however,  I  was  prepared  to  go 
over  the  ground  in  a  quiet,  discreet  manner.  I  had  with  me  an 
extended  list  of  witnesses  whom  I  proposed  to  interview  regarding 
matters  with  which  the  grand  jury  was  dealing,  but  I  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  them. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Was  that  letter  ever  sent  to*  anybody? 
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Mr.  Sniffen.  It  was  sent  to  Secretary  Garfield  with  this  letter 
which  I  now  want  to  read. 

Senator  Brandegee.  You  sent  that  letter? 

J.Ir.  Sniffen.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Paynter.  To  the  committee  you  represent? 

Mr.  Sniffen.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  And  now  you  are  going  to  read  the  reply? 

Mr.  Sniffen.  No;  the  letter  was  transmitted  to  Secretary  Garfield 
with  this  letter. 

Senator  Brandegee.  You  wrote  that  first  letter  that  you  have  just 
concluded  reading  to  your  Indian  Rights  Association  ? 

Mr.  Sniffen.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Did  they  send  it  to  Secretary  Garfield? 

Mr.  Sniffen.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Now  you  are  going  to  read  Garfield's  reply? 

Mr.  Sniffen.  No;  the  letter  transmitting  it  to  them. 

Senator  Brandegee.  From  your  association? 

Mr.  Sniffen.  Yes,  sir.    It  is  dated  March  13,  1908. 

Senator  Paynter.  As  I  understand,  the  facts  as  stated  in  that  let- 
ter actually  existed  as  reported  to  vour  committee? 

Mr.  Sniffen.  Y"es,  sir;  I  was  endeavoring  to  show  the  committee 
the  efforts  which  our  association  had  made  to  get  the  facts. 

The  letter  is  as  follows: 

Indian  Rights  Association,  709  Provident  Building, 

Philadelphia,  March  13,.  1908. 
Hon.  James  Rudolph  Garfield, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  As  there  seems  to  be  some  misa()i)rehension  on  your  part  concern- 
ing the  purpose  of  Mr.  Matthew  K.  Sniffen,  in  attempting  recently  to  visit  the 
Crow  Reservation  in  Montana,  and  as  you  have  expressed  a  desire  to  see  some 
statement  from  him  in  regard  to  what  toolc  place,  I  am  directed  by  the  standing 
committee  to  transmit  to  you  his  report  upon  the  subject. 

In  sending  Mr.  Sniffen  to  the  Crow  Reservation,  we  had  only  one  object,  viz, 
that  he  should  obtain  whatever  reliable  evidence  was  ol)tainable  in  regard  to 
the  matters  which  had  formed  the  subject  of  Mr.  Dalby's  investigation,  or  in 
regard  to  any  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  Indians,  or  neglect  of  their  interests 
in  any  other  particulars.  The  scope  of  Mr.  Sniffen's  inquiry  was  of  course  to 
depend  largely  upon  the  character  of  the  investigation  by  the  grand  jury. 
Should  that  body  see  fit  to  make  a  thorough  personal  investigation  upon  the 
reservation,  possibly  this  might  leave  little  for  Mr.  Sniffen  to  do;  but  other- 
wise we  hoped  that  he  could  make  a  complete  investigation.  We  Instructed 
him  to  lay  before  the  grand  jury  the  results  of  his  inquiry,  whatever  such 
results  might  be. 

In  sending  Mr.  Sniffen  to  do  this  work,  we  felt  confidence  In  his  discretion 
and  fair-mindedness,  and  although  he  was  prevented  from  doing  it,  we  think 
that  his  course  throughout  has  amply  justified  this  confidence.  He  realized^ 
as  we  all  did,  that  the  Indians  had  become  somewhat  excited  over  the  Investiga- 
tion last  summer,  and  that  w^hatever  inquiry  he  might  make  would  have  to  be 
done  quietly  and  so  as  to  avoid  all  occasion  of  excitement  or  disturbance. 

We  had  understood  tliat  you  did  not  wish  to  ofticially  authorize  any  Inquiry 
by  a  person  outside  of  the  Government  service,  but  we  believed  that  anyone 
who  acted  discreetly  would  l)e  allowed  to  remain  on  tlie  reservation,  on  his  own 
responsil)ility,  for  the  puri)ose  of  gathering  information  in  a  legitimate  way. 
Under  ordinary  circunistan<-es  we  should  therefore  liave  sent  Mr.  Sniffen  to  the 
reservation  without  any  notification  to  you,  no  such  notification  liaving  hitherto 
been  found  necessjiry  in  similar  cases:  but  in  this  cast*  we  thought  it  only 
fair  to  you  to  notify  you  of  our  intention,  so  as  to  give  you  full  opjiortunity  to 
interjiose  any  objection.  Our  understanding  is  that  the  law  gives  you  practically 
absolute  power  to  exclude  from  an  Indian  reservation  any  ikm'sou  whose  presence 
there  you  may  think  undesiral)le,  and  liad  you  stated  any  intention  to  make  use 
of  this  [)ower,  we  should  have  thought  it  futile  to  waste  Mr.  Sniffen's  time  or  to 
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incur  any  expense  in  an  attempt  to  send  him  to  the  reservation.  Your  letter, 
dated  January  11,  1908,  however,  merely  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  our  letter 
informing  you  of  our  intention  to  send  Mr.  Sniffen,  but  made  no  objection  to 
his  proposed  trip,  which  he  accordingly  proceeded  to  take.  As  his  rei)ort  shows, 
he  was  not  permitted  to  make  any  inquiry  uiK)n  the  reservation,  and  was 
technically  arrested  and  actually  forced  to  depart. 

To  what  extent  this  treatment  of  Mr.  Sniffen  was  in  accordance  with  your 
instructions,  we  have  no  knowledge  whatever;  but  it  greatly  surprised  us,  as 
we  had  assumed  that  if  you  had  any  objection  to  his  going  upon  the  reservation 
for  the  puri)ose  of  making  an  inquiry,  you  would  have  stated  such  objection 
as  soon  as  we  informed  you  of  dur  wish  to  send  him.  When  he  wired  us  from 
Helena  that  Mr.  Reynolds  had  said  he  would  not  permit  him  to  make  an  inquiry 
upon  the  reservation,  we  did  not  feel  justified  in  assuming  that  Mr.  Reynolds 
would  necessarily  pursue  this  course,  when  it  actually  came  to  the  iwint,  no 
agent  of  ours  having  ever  before  been  prevented  from  making  an  Inquiry  on  a 
reservation  (except,  perhaps,  Mr.  Broslus  last  summer,  when  the  circumstances 
were  exceptional),  and  we  therefore  directed  Mr.  Sniflfen  to  proceed  on  his  er- 
rand until  actually  stopped. 

As  the  case  now  stands,  you  have  yourself,  on  the  one  hand,  refused  to  order 
a  reinvestigation  at  the  Crow  Reservation,  stating  as  your  reason  that  our 
request  for  such  reinvestigation  was  not  supported  by  any  new  evidence;  cftid 
the  agent  in  charge  of  the  reservation,  on  the  other  hand,  has  (whether  by 
your  orders  or  otherwise)  refused  to  permit  our  agent  to  remain  on  the  reserva- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  gathering.  If  possible,  that  very  evidence  for  the  lack 
of  which  you  saw  fit  to  refuse  our  request.  As  you  made  no  objection  to  our 
plan  of  sending  Mr.  Sniffen  to  the  reservation,  we  do  not  understand  why  he 
was  not  permitted  to  remain  there,  and  we  therefore  submit  the  matter  for 
your  consideration  without  further  comment. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  Charles  C.  Binney, 

President, 

I  would  like  to  make  the  comment  that  Secretary  Garfield  has  said, 
"  Bring  us  information  and  we  will  investigate  it,"  and  when  we 
make  an  effort  to  get  any  information  it  is  rendered  futile  by  the 
action  of  the  Department  itself  or  its  representatives — that  is,  we 
want  to  find  out  whether  there  was  truth  or  not  in  the  statement. 

Senator  Brandegee.  You  did  not  bring  them  any  information, 
did  you? 

Mr.  Sniffen.  We  could  not  bring  them  any  information  unless 
we  could  go  to  the  reservation. 

Senator  Brandegee.  You  simply  say  it  is  alleged  so  and  so  by  so 
and  so  knd  ask  them  to  investigate. 

Mr.  Sniffen.  Yes,  sir;  he  says  he  will  not  investigate  conditions 
on  the  reservation  unless  we  bring  him  some  specific  charges. 

Senator  Paynter.  I  understand  that  you  are  making  the  point 
that  when  you  w^ent  there  to  make  the  investigation  you  did  not  have 
the  privilege  of  doing  it. 

Mr.  Sniffen.  We  did  not  have  the  privilege  of  doing  it. 

Senator  Curtis.  And  heretofore  you  have  had  that  right? 

Mr.  Sniffen.  Yes,  sir;  heretofore  we  have  had  the  right. 

Senator  Paynter.  You  sent  the  Secretary  a  copy  of  this  letter 
that  was  sent  your  committee  ? 

Mr.  Sniffen.  Yes,  sir;  the  letter  explains  the  matter  very  briefly. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  better  read  the  last  letter. 

Mr.  Sniffen  here  read  the  letter,  as  requested. 

The  Chairman.  Was  any  reply  received  to  that? 

Mr.  Sniffen.  No  reply  has  thus  far  been  received. 

Senator  Paynter.  What  is  the  date  of  that  letter? 

Mr.  Sniffen.  March  13. 
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The  letter  referred  to  is  marked  Exhibit  M.  K.  S.  No.  1  and  ap- 
pears in  another  pai-t  of  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  calling  your  attention  to  this  Exhibit  M. 
K.  S.  No.  1,  you  state  that  the  matters  therein  set  forth  as  facts  are 
true,  under  oath  ? 

Mr.  Sniffen.  I  do. 

Senator  Curtis.  Have  you  completed  your  statement? 

Mr.  Sniffen.  There  is  one  particular  feature  of  the  grand  jury 
report  that  I  wanted  to  call  attention  to,  because  I  think  it  is  inaccu- 
rate, desjDite  the  fact  that  I  made  it  very  clear  that  we  weve  not 
responsible  for  the  memorandum  of  Mr.  Brosius  having  been  brought 
to  their  attention.     The  report  of  the  grand  jury  says: 

For  some  reason  Mr.  Brosius,  the  agent  of  the  Indian  Rights  Association, 
at  whose  instance  the  charges  against  the  Indian  agent  at  the  Crow  Reserva- 
tion were  presented  to  the  grand  jury,  did  not  appear  before  us. 

Now,  as  I  said  to  the  committee,  the  association  was  in  no  way 
responsible  for  that  having  been  brought  to  the  committee's  atten- 
tion, and  it  is  inaccurate  to  make  that  statement. 

Senator  Paynter.  Is  this  the  grand  jury's  report? 

Mr.  Sniffen.  Yes,  sir;  this  is  from  the  Independent.  Where  it 
refers  to  me  it  says : 

We  gave  him  and  the  witnesses  whose  names  he  suggested  the  widest  lati- 
tude in  presenting  their  evidence,  and,  after  having  listeneil  patiently  to  every- 
thing they  had  to  present,  we  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying,  etc. 

I  submitted  the  names  of  three  witnesses  who  came  up  to  Helena 
of  their  own  accord  and  who  desired  to  testify.  They  made  the 
request  that  they  be  heard,  and  they  were  summoned.  Then  I  had 
a  list  of  several  other  names  which  had  not  been  included  before,  and 
which  I  submitted  to  the  foreman  of  the  grand  jury,  and  so  far  as 
I  am  aware  not  one  of  those  witnesses  was  summoned.  I  have  not 
the  list  or  the  papers  w^ith  me,  but  I  mention  that  as  simply  taking 
exception  to  those  two  statements. 

Senator  Stone.  Is  that  a  printed  report  of  the  grand  jury? 

Mr.  Sniffen.  It  is  the  report  of  the  grand  jury  that  was  printed 
in  the  Independent  of  Helena.  That  is  the  morning  paper,  and  so  far 
as  I  have  been  al>le  to  look  it  over,  it  is  perfectly  correct.  I  got  a  copy 
from  the  clerk's  office  at  the  court  and  read  both  over  and  saw  no 
inaccuracies  except  some  typographical  errors  in  the  transcript.  So 
far  as  that  report  is  concerned,  I  knoAv  that  it  was  very  noticeable — 
the  action  of  Mr.  liasch.  He  seemed  thoroughly  biased  throughout, 
and,  as  I  have  stated,  if  he  had  been  tlie  attorney  for  the  defense  he 
could  not  have  ad'Hl  the  part  better.  His  efforts  seemed  more  to  dis- 
credit witnesses — I  am  citin^r  my  own  experience  and  what  the  other 
witnesses  said — more  than  it  was  to  develop  facts,  and  not  one  of 
them  that  I  know  of  was  seen  by  Mr.  Kasch  w  ith  a  view  of  develop- 
ing their  statements  that  might  be  brouglit  out,  and  that  was  so  no- 
ticeable that,  according  to  this  statement  in  tlie  Independent,  Mr, 
Rasch  Avas  exchuled  from  the  grand  jury  room. 

Senator  Dixon.  AMiat  kind  of  a  set  of  looking  grand  jurors  were 
those  men,  Mr.  Sniffen?     Were  they  intelligent  looking? 

Mr.  Sniffen.  Well,  you  would  find  all  sorts  of  conditions,  so 
to  speak. 

Senator  Dixon.  'Wliere  were  they  from,  mostly,  what  parts  of  the 
State,  do  you  know  ? 
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Mr.  Sniften.  I  do  not  know;  they  came  evidently  from  different 
parts  of  the  State,  like  Forsythe  and  Billings.  I  think  the  district 
would  take  in  all  of  Mcmtana,  would  it  not? 

Senator  Dixon.  Yes;  that  is  the  district  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Sniffen.  And  as  far  as  I  am  aware  there  were  no  two  from 
the  same  locality,  although  I  am  i;iot  sure  of  that. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Are  you  in  possession  of  any  evidence  that  the 
grand  jury  was  improperly  influenced  in  any  way? 

Mr.  Sniffen.  No;  I  am  not  in  possession  of  any  evidence  that  the 
grand  jury  was  improperly  influenced;  it  is  only  rumor.  There  was 
a  feeling — in  fact,  one  of  the*  grand  jurors  made  the  statement  to 
Colonel  Nolan  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  pressure  brought  to  bear 
on  them  to  influence  their  action. 

Senator  Dixon.  Who  told  you  that  he  made  that  statement  to  Mr. 
Nolan? 

Mr.  Sniffen.  Colonel  Nolan. 

Senator  Dixon.  Did  he  indicate  what  kind  of  pressure  it  was  or 
who  applied  it? 

Mr.  Sniffen.  He  did  not  indicate  the  kind  of  pressure  except  it 
seemed  that  the  whole  power  of  the  Federal  Grovernment  had  oeeii 
brought  to  bear  on  the  jurors  to  influence  them. 

Senator  Paynter.  To  influence  them  not  to  return  an  indictment ; 
is  that  it? 

Mr.  Sniffen.  To  block,  as  I  understood  it,  anything  like  a  real  in- 
vestigation of  the  affairs  on  the  reservation. 

Senator  Dixon.  What  grand  juror  made  that  statement,  if  you 
recall? 

Mr.  Sniffen.  You  could  easily  ascertain  by 

The  Chairman.  The  question  is.  Do  you  know? 

Mr.  Sniffen.  I  am  not  sure  of  it.  It  was  made  to  me  by  Colonel 
Nolan. 

Senator  Dixon.  Did  he  specify  the  grand  juror? 

Mr.  Sniffen.  I  am  not  sure  that  he  did. 

Senator  Dixon.  He  was  the  attorney  for  Mrs.  Grey? 

Mr.  Sniffen.  He  was  one  of  them — Colonel  Nolan,  as  you  know, 
was  former  attorney-general  of  the  State. 

Senator  Dixon.  Who  paid  the  attorneys'  fees,  if  vou  know  ? 

Mr.  Sniffen.  I  do  not  know;  I  do  not  know  whether  they  have 
been  paid  yet. 

Senator  Ccnms.  Have  you  any  further  statement  to  make? 

Mr.  Sniffen.  I  have  a  statement  regarding  the  bills,  but  that  will 
come  in  afterwards. 

Senator  Stone.  Before  you  get  to  the  bills,  the  matter  that  Senator 
Paynter  called  attention  to  was  the  things  that  the  Indians  had  stated 
to  vou  off  the  reservation  ? 

Mr.  Snifton.  That  would  come  in  with  regard  to  the  bills.  There 
was  a  general  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Indians — how  much  it  was 
justified,  I  can  not  say — but  tnose  who  came  up  to  testify  regarding 
what  you  might  call  the  other  side  said  that  they  felt  that  any  testi- 
mony that  they  might  give  before  the  grand  jury  they  would  be  held 
responsible  for  after  thoy  got  back,  or  they  would  be  punished  for  it. 
I  can  only  state  what  their  f(»eling  was.  They  have  complained  a 
great  deal  about  being  interfered  with  when  it  came  to  going  off  the 
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reservation.  As  all  of  you  gentlemen  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  an 
Indian  has  as  much  right  to  leave  his  reservation,  whether  he  is  a 
citizen  or  not,  as  you  have  to  enter  this  room  or  to  go  out  of  it*  That 
was  decided  in  1879  in  the  old  Ponca  case  by  Judge  Dundy — ^that  in 
the  Cionstitution  the  Indian  *was  a  person,  and  that  he  had  the  same 
right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  as  his  more  for- 
tunate white  brother.  If  the  matter  were  taken  into  court,  no  agent 
could  prevent  an  Indian  from  having  as  free  access  to  his  reservation 
as  i  would  have  to  any  public  building. 

Senator  Dixon.  The  rule  of  the  Department  is  that  the  Indian 
can  not  leave  the  reservation  whhout  a  permit  from  the  agent. 

Mr.  Snuten.  That  might  be  a  rule  of  the  Department,  but  it  is 
not  the  law. 

Senator  Dixon.  Would  it  not  break  down  all  discipline  to  do  away 
with  that  rule? 

Mr.  Sneffen.  You  have  to  bring  the  Indian  some  time  to  a  position 
when  he  must  stand  on  his  own  feet. 

Senator  Dixon.  Is  the  Indian  Rights  Association  opposed  to  that? 

Mr.  Sniffen.  No ;  it  believes  that  as  soon  as  you  can  do  away  with 
the  reservation  system  and  bring  the  Indian  up  to  his  individual 
status  and  get  him  on  the  same  footing  as  the  white  man — of  course, 
in  the  transitory  stage  help  him  all  you  can,  the  better  it  will  be  for 
him.  In  other  words,  the  theory  of  the  Indian  Rights  Association 
is  in  reality  to  exterminate  the  Indian  as  an  Indian  and  merge 
him 

Senator  Dixon.  Into  citizenship  ? 

Mr.   Sniffen.  Yes,   sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  Are  you  objecting  to  the  bill  for  the  opening  of 
the   Crow  Reservation? 

Mr.  Sniffen.  We  have  these  protests  that  come  to  us.  The  Indians 
are  very  much  opposed  to  it.  They  object  to  what  they  consider  the 
manner  in  which  this  council  was  held.  They  claim  tiiat  it  was  no 
council. 

Senator  Stone.  Do  you  know  the  number  of  Indians  on  this  reser- 
vation ? 

Mr.  Sniffen.  I  believe  it  is  between  1,700  and  1,800. 

Senator  Stone.  How  many  of  them  are  adult  men  ? 

Mr.  Sniffen.  When  you  say  adults  you  mean  men  over  18 — I  sup- 
pose there  must  be  about  600.     Major  Reynolds  can  tell  you. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  think  it  is  between  four  and  five  hundred. 

There  being  no  further  questions,  the  witness  was  excused. 

STATEMENT  OF  SAMTJEL  Q.  EEYNOLDS. 

Samuel  G.  Reynolds,  having  been  first  duly  sworn  by  the  chair- 
man, testified  as  follows: 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  occupation? 

Mr.   Reynolds.  United   States   Indian  agent. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  state  what  the  nature  of  the  charges 
were  that  the  ffrand  jury  were  investigating  at  the  time  referred  to 
in  this  proceeding. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  The  criminal  charges  against  me  were  the  purchas- 
ing of  a  steam  thrashing  outfit  that  I  paid  $10,000  for  and  received 
a  rebate  from  the  company  of  $4,000 :  of  carrying  Dick  Wallace  on 
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the  pay  roll  as  a  Government  employee  since  the  C.  O.  hei:d  was 
divided  in  1903. 

Senator  Dixon.  That  is  the  Crow  Reservation? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir;  that  he  had  performed  no  service;  carry- 
ing Carl  Leiter  as  the  herder  since  the  C.  O.  herd  was  divided  and 
that  he  had  performed  no  services ;  carrying  Smokey  on  the  pay  roll, 
and  that  he  nad  performed  no  service ;  carrying  Clarence  F.  firown 
on  the  pay  roll  as  additional  foreman,  and  instead  of  performing  his 
duties  as  farmer  he  was  engaged  in  work  in  the  trader's  store  at 
Crow  Agency ;  charged  with  making  a  false  affidavit  in  the  adoption 
of  Mrs.  Fred  E.  Miller  Richard  TRrossell,  Harry  Throssell,  Mrs. 
Harry  Throssell,  and  two  children.  That  is  the  extent  of  the  crim- 
inal charges  made  against  me  before  the  grand  jury. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  I  w»int  to  ask  if  there  were  other  charges 
against  other  people  also  before  the  grand  jury? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  John  K.  Rankin  was  charged  with  having  carried 
his  son  as  an  employee  of  the  Government. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  I  do  not  care  to  ^o  into  the  details  of  the 
charges,  but  were  there  other  charges  against  other  people? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Just  this  one,  carrying  his  son,  the  same  as  I  was 
carrying  the  other  man. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Were  there  charges  against  this  Mrs.  Grey? 

Mr.  Reynojj>s.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Those  were  the  only  three  people  who  were 
involved,  or  whom  charges  were  against,  tnat  the  grand  jury  inves- 
ti^ted? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir ;  there  were  charges  against  Mrs.  Grey. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Is  it  possible  for  us  to  get  a  copy  of  the  charges 
from  the  court  out  there  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  It  is  all  a  matter  of  record,  I  think,  in  the  Secre- 
tary's office.  This  was  all  documentary.  The  whole  business  was 
laid  before  the  Secretary. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  What  was  the  verdict  of  the  grand  jury  in 
your  case  in  the  charges  against  you? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  The  documents  will  be  produced  by  the  Depart- 
ment here. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  But  do  you  remember  what  they  were? 

The  Chairman.  There  was  no  true  bill,  was  there  ? 

Mr.  Reynoij)S.  There  was  no  cause.    No  verdict  was  returned. 

Senator  Dixon.  No  true  bill  is  the  language. 

(The  witness  was  thereupon  excused  and  the  committee  adjourned 
until  to-morrow,  April  3, 1908,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 


Committee  on  Indian  Affairs, 
Washington^  D.  C,  April  3^  1908. 
The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.;  present,  Senators  Clapp 
(chairman),  Sutherland,  Brandegee,  Curtis,  Brown,  Dixon,  Stone, 
and  Paynter. 

STATEMENT  OF  MES.  HELEN  PIEECE  GBEY— Besumed. 

The  Chairman.  Mrs.  Gjiey,  you  may  proceed  with  your  statement 
Mrs.  Grey.  In  looking  over  the  record  I  find  that  several  times, 
day  before  yesterday,  Senator  Sutherland  asked  me  c^uestioiis.  ^Vysv^X, 
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the  irregularities  on  the  Henry  leases  and  said  that  I  did  not  answer 
him.  I  understood  that  I  was  talking  about  the  Bair  leases  and  said 
that  they  were  the  irregularities.  That  was  a  mistake.  I  will  be  very 
fflad  to  tell  him  about  the  Henry  irregularities.  That  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent matter. 

The  Chairman.  Inasmuch  as  that  is  what  he  asked  about  perhaps 
you  better  answer  it  now. 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  read  from  Mr.  Dalby's  report  to  show  his  manner 
of  making  his  investigation.  Secretary  Grarfield  has  said  he  is  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  this  investigation.    (Reading.) 

F.  M.  Heinrlch,  or  as  he  Is  commonly  known  on  tlie  reservation,  "Frank 
Henry,"  began  running  cattle  in  a  small  way  in  1899  on  the  southern  range 
which  he  now  occupies.  He  has  increased  his  herd  from  time  to  time  until  it 
has  reached  its  present  proportions.  Whenever  he  puts  new  cattle  upon  the 
range  he  takes  out  a  separate  permit  for  them  except  in  so  t&T  as  they  may 
take  the  place  of  cattle  shipped  out  while  covered  by  an  unexpired  i)emilt. 
These  permits  have  usually  been  for  one  year,  payment  being  made  in  advance. 
At  the  expiration  of  a  permit  a  new  one  is  taken  out,  which  may  be  for  the 
same  number  of  head,  or  for  more  or  less  than  the  one  which  it  supersedes, 
according  to  the  existing  state  of  the  herd.  At  first  these  permits  were  merely 
informal  arrangements  with  the  agent  without  the  approval  of  the  Depart- 
ment. The  permitee  simply  made  a  certificate  that  he  had  paid  the  agent  so 
much  money  for  the  grazing  of  so  many  head  of  cattle  upon  the  reservation  for 
such  a  length  of  time;  that  no  more  cattle  than  the  number  recited  would  be 
grazed  under  the  permit,  and  that  no  more  money  than  the  amount  stated  liad 
been  paid  therefor.  To  this  certificate  the  agent  added  his  own  as  to  the 
amount  of  money  received.  These  transactions  thus  came  to  the  icnowledge  of 
the  Department  only  in  connection  with  the  agent's  accounts. 

In  1904,  however,  this  practice  was  changed  and  since  then  a  regular  form 
of  grazing  permit  has  been  used,  and  each  transaction  has  been  submitted  to 
the  Indian  Oflace  and  the  Department  for  approval. 

The  following  table,  compiled  from  the  agency  records,  gives  in  epitome  the 
history  of  these  transactions  up  to  the  present  time. 

The  table'  I  will  not  read,  as  it  will  be  published  in  Mr.  Dalby's 
report. 

You  see  he  admits  that  they  had  a  private  arrangement  between 
the  agent  and  Mr.  Henry.  I  say  that  the  Henry  Cattle  company  and 
the  cattle  belonged  largely  to  the  agent ;  that  is,  Mr.  Reynolds.  Mr. 
Henry  is  the  foreman  of  that  company  and  not  the  owner  of  the  cat- 
tle, and  you  will  see  that  this  statement  of  Mr.  Dalby,  which  is  his 
report,  so  states  that  the  arrangement  of  the  permits  were  originally 
made  as  a  permanent  arrangement  between  Mr.  Reynolds  and  Mr. 
Henry.     He  says: 

The  $800  paid  by  Mr.  Henry  did  not  pass  through  the  agent's 
accounts  at  aU,  but  were  paid  out  by  him  at  the  suggestion  of  the  acent 
in  the  purchase  of  a  carload  of  seed  potatoes  and  a  set  of  heavy  driv- 
ing harness,  and  this  property  was  turned  over  to  the  agent  in  lieu 
of  cash  and  as  consideration  for  the  permit  given.  It  seems  that  the 
agent,  John  E.  Edwards,  had  experienced  considerable  trouble  in 
getting  authorities  from  the  Indian  Office  for  such  purchases  as 
these,  and  in  order  to  have  the  potatoes  in  time  for  planting  and  to 
get  the  desired  harness  at  all,  he  resorted  to  this  expedient. 

I  think  this  should  be  the  former  agent.  This  was  the  time  Mr. 
Reynolds  was  there,  but  whether  it  is  or  not  Mr.  Edwards  was  only 
there  a  year  and  a  half,  so  it  is  very  recent  anyway. 

Senator  Stone.  Let  me  understand.  Is  there  a  question  now,  since 
you  have  come  to  the  name  of  Edwards,  as  to  whether  that  report 
was  referring  to  the  agent  Edwards  or  the  agent  Reynolds? 
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Mrs.  6r£t.  Why,  it  does  not  make  any  special  difference  because 
the  charges  that  I  am  making  are  against  the  administration  of  this 
Henry  Cattle  Company,  and  whether  it  was  done  by  Edwards  or  by 
Beynolds  is  only  a  matter  of  personality. 

The  Chairman.  Would  that  not  be  the  gist  of  the  offense.  If  it 
was  not  done  by  anybody  connected  with  the  Grovemment  it  was  no 
irregularity. 

.  i&s.  Grey.  I  say  that  Mr.  Edwards  had  cattle  there  too,  but  he 
was  one  of  the  members  of  the  firm. 

Senator  Stone.  Do  I  understand  that  you  make  no  charge  against 
Edwards? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes,  sir;  the  most  serious  possible  charge.  Mr.  Ed- 
wards is  a  well-known  man  in  that  country.  He  has  been  a  cow 
puncher  for  years  at  $10  or  $50  a  month.  After  that  he  had  charge 
of  Thomas  <>ews's  sheep  camp — ^Thomas  Crews  is  brother-in-law  of 
Senator  Carter — for  which  he  got  $50  to  $75  a  month.  That  would  be 
the  regular  price  there. 

Senator  Sutherland.  What  relation  does  Mr.  Edwards  have  with 
the  administration  of  affairs  on  the  reservation? 

Mrs.  Grey.  He  is  very  active  in  what  you  might  call  the  ring  on 
the  agency. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Does  he  hold  any  official  position? 

Mrs.  Grey.  No,  not  now.  It  was  under  him  that  the  herd  was 
stolen. 

Senator  Sutherland.  When  did  he  cease  to  be  agent? 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  think  five  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  What  you  have  been  stating  this  morning  so  far 
with  reference  to  the  Henry  lease,  where  you  have  referred  to  the 
agent,  upon  a  consideration  of  the  report,  it  appears  that  the  agent 
referred  to  was  Edwards  and  not  Reynolds? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes. 

Senator  Stone.  That  is  what- 1  was  trying  to  get  at.  You  were 
about  to  say,  Mrs.  Grey,  when  interrupted  by  somebody,  that  Ed- 
wards was  a  cow  puncher,  getting  from  $50  to  $75  per  month. 

Mrs.  Grey.  Forty  dollars  a  month  and  his  board. 

Senator  Stone.  At  least  that  was  the  current  wage  paid  for  such 
employment? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes,  for  punching  cows  in  the  northern  part  of  Wyo- 
ming. 

Senator  Stone.  You  stopped  there;  what  were  you  going  to  say 
about  it? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Then  he  became  the  camp  boss  for  Tom  Crews's  sheep 
camp.  He  was  there  for  some  time  at  $50  to  $75  a  month;  that  is 
the  current  price  for  that  sort  of  thing.  Then  he  had  a  small  general 
store  and  a  stock  of  perhaps  $500  at  Junction,  a  little  town  near  the 
reservation.  Then  he  was  made  agent  of  Crow  Beservation  at  the 
time  of  the  opening.  He  was  agent  eighteen  months.  When  he  had 
finished  his  work  he  went  to  Forsyth  and  opened  a  bank  and  a  gen- 
eral store,  and  was  president  of  an  irrigation  company.  He  did  very 
well  in  eighteen  months. 

Senator  Stone.  He  is  a  man  of  large  wealth,  is  he? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes.  He  became  so  in  eighteen  months.  Now,  then, 
I  published  my  articles  in  the  Billings  Inquirer,  and  Mr.  Edwards 
replied  to  what  was  published  in  the  paper,  and  knocked  the  drcula- 
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tion  agent  there  through  a  plate-glass  window,  so  that  the  sheriff  had 
to  rescue  him. 

Senator  Stone.  You  mean  he  assaulted  the  agent? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes.  He  assaulted  the  circulation  a^nt  of  the  Billings 
Inquirer  at  Forsyth  and  the  sheriff  had  to  rescue  him.  This  was  pub- 
lished in  the  paper  at  the  home  town. 

Senator  Sutherland.  You  say  that  Edwards  became  president  of 
the  bank? 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  was  president  or  not,  but  he 
was  the  man  who  put  the  money  into  the  bank.  I  can  give  you  the 
name  of  a  gentleman  who  is  one  of  the  directors  of  the  bank  as  au- 
thoritjr  for  that  statement.  Anyway  he  was  heavily  connected  with 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Forsyth. 

Senator  Dixon.  Yes,  I  think  Edwards  is  now  with  that  bank. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Where  is  Forsyth  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  It  is  just  up  on  the  Northern  Pacific. 

Senator  Dixon.  Yes;  ahout  75  or  100  miles  up  to  the  north. 

Senator  Sutherland.  It  is  oflf  the  reservation,  is  it? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes,  it  is  oflf  the  reservation. 

Senator  Stone.  Were  you  ever  there? 

Mrs.  Grey.  No  ;  I  have  never  been  there. 

Senator  Stone.  Did  you  ever  see  Edwards  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  must  have  seen  him,  but  I  do  not  know  him.  I  was 
told  when  I  was  in  Billings  this  last  time  he  followed  me  around,  and 
when  the  deputy  sheriflf  found  it  out  he  thought  I  had  better  get  out 
of  town ;  that  was  Deputy  Sheriflf  Hubbard,  I  think,  and  I  left  that 
night.  Mr.  Edwards  had  been  following  me  all  that  day  and  the  day 
betore,  and  in  view  of  what  had  happened  and  what  was  likely  to 
habpen,  they  asked  Mr.  Sniflfen  to  have  me  leave  town  that  night. 

Senator  Stone.  You  are  going  to  read  from  Mr.  Dalby's  report? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes ;  I  am  reading  Dalby's  report. 

Copies  of  the  correspondence  showing  the  history  of  this  transaction  are  sub- 
mitted herewith  as  J.  R.  G.  No.  1. 

I  think  these  are  the  papers  that  Secretary  Garfield  said  he  would 
have  here.     ( Reading : ) 

The  above  table  shows  clearly  the  grazing  rights  which  Mr.  Heinrich  was  at 
any  time  entitled  to  enjoy,  and  how  those  rights  have  gradually  and  steadily 
grown. 

Now,  I  have  read  you  all  he  said.  He  draws  this  conclusion  from 
this  little  statement  that  he  makes  here.     (Reading:) 

Whether  he  exceeded  those  rights  at  any  time  could  hardly  be  determined 
without  investigation  on  the  range. 

In  her  charges  submitted  to  the  President,  Mrs.  Grey  insinuated  indirectly 
and  rather  by  way  of  innuendo  that  Mr.  Heinrich  was  running  more  cattle 
than  he  was  paying  for.  I  found  some  suspicion  of  this  kind  in  the  minds  of 
some  of  the  Indians.    But  as  the  Indians  have  little  or  no  knowledge 

He  admits,  you  see,  that  the  Indians  are  kept  in  absolute  darkness 
of  everything  that  goes  on  on  their  reservation.  Now,  this  is  on  their 
own  allotment  and  on  their  own  reservation,  as  you  must  remember. 
(Continuing:) 

I  have  suspected  that  their  feeling  in  this  matter  arose  largely.  If  not  en- 
tirely, from  Mrs.  Grey*s  suggestion.  I  was  strengthened  in  this  suspicion  by 
the  fact  that  these  Indians  were  not  Heinrich*s  neighbors 
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It  is  absolutely  false.  These  Lodge  Indians  are  the  men  who  live 
in  this  district  right  outside,  and  who  had  given  up  their  own  land  to 
Henry.  They  are  his  neighbors  from  one  end  to  the  other.  It  was 
fenced  in.    ( Continuing :) 

while  his  neighbors  had  no  such  opinion  to  express 

Joe  Cooper  is  one  of  his  neighbors,  and  he  is  the  man  whom  he 
called  a  liar  and  told  him  to  get  out  of  the  tent  when  he  made  this 
investigation.     ( Continuing :) 

And  I  was  practically  confirmed  in  it  when  the  same  charge  was  made  to  me 
by  a  squaw  man  named  Peters.  I  think  it  quite  probable  that  it  was  upon 
Peters's  statement  alone  that  Mrs.  Grey  based  her  charge.  Peters  has  the  gen- 
eral reputation  of  being  a  scoundrel,  and  nobody  who  knows  him  will  trust  him 
or  believe  him. 

I  never  have  spoken  to  Mr.  Peters,  so  far  as  I  know,  and  this  is 
absolutely  and  totally  false.  They  had  a  council  of  about  200  In- 
dians, and  I  think  this  matter  was  taken  up  among  these  very 
Indians  who  live  in  this  district.  The  fence  is  40  miles  long.  These 
are  the  Indians  who  live  here  who  came  to  this  council.  These  are 
the  Indians  whose  names  are  largely  in  this  paper.  They  told  Mr. 
Dalby  in  the  best  English  they  could  put  it,  and  it  was  then  that  he 
gave  me  as  reference  about  it.  I  do  not  know  Mr.  Peters;  I  do  not 
know  anything  about  him. 

Now,  this  is  the  way  they  count  cattle;  if  you  know  anything  about 
counting  cattle  I  want  you  to  listen  to  this.  It  is  a  most  absurd 
statement,  and  Mr.  Garfield,  who  is  the  head  of  the  Department  and 
has  millions  of  dollars  of  this  money  to  handle,  says  this  is  the  kind 
of  a  report  that  satisfies  him.     (Reading:) 

About  the  middle  of  June  I  rode  through  Mr.  Helnrlch's  winter  range  where 
his  cattle  were  still  held,  having  been  unable  to  get  across  the  mountain  on 
account  of  snow.  On  going  through  the  range  I  kept  a  rough  tally  on  all  the 
cattle  I  saw.    I  counted  in  all  about  1,000  head 

Now,  this  was  riding  casually  through  the  range.     (Continuing:) 

which  included  about  250  or  300  Indian  cattle 

In  other  words,  as  he  rode  casually  through  the  ran^e  this  stenog- 
rapher from  Washington,  who  had  never  been  west  of  the  Mississippi 
in  his  life  before,  counted  1,000  head  of  cattle  when  he  was  riding 
through  the  range  casually,  and  detected  the  Indian  brands  from 
the  ouier  brands.  I  have  been  over  this  range  several  times,  and 
have  drawn  my  horse  up  and  sat  on  the  fence  and  waited,  and  I  have 
tried  to  see  the  brands,  and  have  never  yet  seen  one  of  these  brands  to 
my  knowledge,  and  my  eyes  are  as  good  as  his. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Was  he  a  cattleman  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Mr.  Dalby  was  the  private  secretary  of  Secretary 
Garfield,  of  Washington.  He  had  never  been  west  of  the  Mississippi 
before,  and  I  doubt  if  he  could  tell  a  steer  from  any  other  kind  of 
cattle.  That  is  how  much  he  knows  about  cattle.  If  I  could  only 
have  these  Indians  tell  the  story  of  how  he  told  them  not  to  part  with 
the  steer's  calves;  that  the  Great  White  Father  wanted  to  get  them 
rich  and  allow  them  to  keep  the  steer's  calves,  I  think  he  would  be 
very  much  amused.    I  did  not  hear  him  say  it  to  the  Indians,  but  they 
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told  me  several  times,  and  I  must  say  that  it  was  one  of  the  funniest 
things  I  have  heard  in  my  life.     He  continues  (reading) : 

I  counted  in  all  about  1,000  head,  which  included  about  250  or  300  Indian 
cattle.  At  this  time  Mr.  Heinrich  was  entitled  to  have  upon  this  range  3,200 
head.  I  had  examined  about  one-third  of  the  entire  range  on  which  he  was 
then  running  cattle  and  had  found  not  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  number  he 
was  entitled  to  have  upon  the  entire  range.  Mr.  Heinrich  did  not  have  such 
notice  of  my  coming  as  would  have  enabled  him  to  shift  his  herds,  and  when  I 
rode  through  his  range  he  did  not  know  that  I  was  tallying  his  cattle. 

The  fact  of  it  is  that  it  snowed  the  night  before,  and  there  were 
trails  all  over  the  mountain  and  John  Booze  was  ordered  off  the  res- 
ervation. He  had  offered  to  pay  as  much  as  Henry,  and  had  been 
ordered  off  that  very  morning.  As  matter  of  fact,  Dalby  never  saw 
1,000  head  of  cattle,  any  more  then  he  saw  100.     (Reading:) 

Mr.  Heinrich  did  not  have  such  notice  of  my  coming  as  would  have  enabled 
him  to  shift  his  herds,  and  when  I  rode  through  his  range  he  did  not  know  that 
I  was  tallying  his  cattle. 

Yet  Mr.  Bair  took  all  his  sheep  off  the  reservation,  and  got  them 
off  about  two  months  before  this.     (Continuing:) 

As  I  had  seen  the  very  heart  of  his  range,  and  the  most  attractive  part  of  it 
(along  the  water  course),  I  deemed  it  so  improbably  that  the  entire  number  of 
cattle  on  the  range  would  exceed  the  number  authorized  by  the  permits,  that 
I  considered  further  investigation  unnecessary. 

Now,  there  is  his  investigation  into  the  Henry  Cattle  Company. 
You  have  the  whole  thing. 

Senator  Dixon.  Who  is  the  Henry  Cattle  Company?  Who  com- 
pose it?  % 

Mrs.  Grey.  If  you  could  answer  me  that  question,  I  shall  be  very 
glad.  I  will  give  it  to  you  as  nearly  as  I  can.  This  is  not  a  finished 
investigation;  this  is  what  has  been  told  me  and  what  I  suppose  is 
so,  but  I  do  not  know.  Mr.  Henry  is  a  man  who  had  a  few  cattle  on 
the  reservation,  and  has  run  them  there  a  good  while;  I  do  not  know 
how  long.  He  was  in  with  Jack  Kennedy  and  Pack  Saddle  Jack, 
if  vou  know  those  men  down  there.  A  number  of  them  were  running 
a  few  head  of  cattle  on  the  reservation. 

Senator  Dixon.  No.  I  do  not  know  them. 

Mrs.  (iREY.  AVhen  Mr.  Reynolds  came  he  was  an  owner  in  the  Bull 
Mountain  Cattle  Company ;  X  Diamond  X  is  their  brand.  Just  after 
he  came  on  he  put  300  head  of  cattle  with  his  brand  and  hired  Indians 
to  send  them  on  to  the  reservation.  He  put  300  of  those  cattle  on  the 
reservation.  Now.  the  cowboy  who  was  the  line  rider  at  this  time 
told  me  he  was  not  there  when  the  cattle  were  put  on,  but  the  next  day 
the  dattle  were  all  bunched  where  they  were  turned  in,  and  Mr. 
Henry  came  to  him  and  said:  "Throw  these  cattle  back  where  the 
water  is;"  and  Bob  asked  him  whose  cattle  they  were,  and  he  said: 
"They  are  mine."  He  said:  ''Where  do  they  come  from?"  And 
he  asked  how  many  there  were,  and  Mr.  Henry  said  he  didn't  know. 
Bob  asked,  "  Where  did  they  come  from,"  and  he  said,  "  They  were 
priced  to  me  so  cheap  that  I  bought  the  hunch." 

Now,  you  know,  that  no  cattleman  ever  buys  a  bunch  of  cattle  with- 
out counting  them.  Harry  Thompson  was  one  of  the  cattlemen  of 
the  range;  he  is  a  squaw  man,  and  he  saw  this  number  of  cattle  com- 
ing in,  and  he  rode  up  so  that  he  could  watch  them  being  turned  in. 
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They  were  simply  turned  in,  and  not  counted  or  inspected.  They  were 
driven  by  Charles  Yerlott  and  Ten  Bear.  These  two  men  afterwards 
worked  for  Henry  with  Carl  Leiter;  and  after  the  investigation  at 
Helena  this  Ten  fiear  was  the  Indian  whom  he  wanted  to  get  and  he 
is  the  Indian  who  is  still  in  jail  at  Crow  Agency.  I  do  not  know  what 
he  was  arrested  for.  That  is  one  thing  I  would  like  to  have  investi- 
gated, why  Ten  Bear  was  arrested,  and  why  he  is  held  in  jail  now. 
Of  course,  there  will  be  a  very  good  reason  given,  but  I  would  like 
to  know  of  any  legitimate  trial  that  was  held  on  Ten  Bear  to  give 
him  sixty  days  sentence  in  the  jail.  He  is  a  man  of  the  very  highest 
standing;  he  does  not  drink,  and  he  is  well  thought  of  by  all  the  men 
at  the  agency.  But  the  fact  remains  that  we  put  his  name  down  to 
be  called  at  the  Helena  trial  before  the  grand  jury  as  a  witness  and 
he  was  put  in  the  agency  guardhouse. 

Senator  Paynteb.  He  was  arrested  after  you  had  given  his  name  as 
a  witness? 

Mrs.  Gkey.  Yes ;  after  I  had  given  his  name  as  a  witness,  I  suppose ; 
I  do  not  know,  I  am  sure.  I  gave  these  names  of  the  witnesses  about 
a  month  before,  but  I  do  not  know  just  when  they  were  turned  in  to 
Mr.  Rasch,  so  that  I  can  not  positively  say ;  I  did  not  see  them. 

Now,  this  is  the  attitude  of  the  Department  toward  Mr.  Henry 
and  the  way  it  has  investigated,  and  is  the  basis  upon  which  he  makes 
his  very  warm  defense  of  Mr.  Henry.     (Reading:) 

Mr.  Heinrich's  dealings  with  the  Government  under  his  formal  permits  I 
believe  to  be  beyond  criticism. 

Here  he  says  they  were  made  formally ;  it  was  a  matter  of  agree- 
ment between  him  and  the  agent.     (Continuing:) 

To  Indians  having  lands  within  his  permit  territory  he  has  made  just  com- 
pensation for  damages  done. 

It  is  absohitely  not  true.  It  Scratches  His  Face  is  one  of  tl^e  good 
Indians  in  this  district.  He  has  a  fenced  pasture,  in  which  he  was 
keeping  some  stock,  some  kind  of  very  particular  stock.  I  do  not 
know  what  they  were,  but  he  had  more  room  on  this  pasture  than 
he  wanted,  and  Mr.  Henry  came  to  him  and  asked  him  if  he  might 
put  100  head  of  cattle  into  this  pasture.  I  think  it  was  in  the  spring; 
and  these  cattle  were  marked  in  some  way ;  they  were  something  that 
Mr.  Henry  wanted  to  keep  separate.  Scratches  His  Face  said  all 
right,  he  would  put  them  in  at  $1  a  head,  and  he  did.  Scratches  His 
Face  was  living  farther  away.  When  he  came  back  the  Indians  told 
him  that  Mr.  Henry  had  put  500  head  of  cattle  in  his  pasture,  and 
they  went  up  and  counted  them  and  there  they  were  about  500  head 
of  cattle  in  the  pasture,  and  they  went  down  to  the  agency  and  told 
Mr.  Reynolds.  Mr.  Reynolds  told  them  to  qo  home,  that  it  was  all 
nonsense ;  that  if  Henry  said  there  were  100  lu^ad  of  cattle  there,  they 
were  there.  Every  person  in  that  district  knows  about  it.  I  suppose 
there  were  10  or  15  who  went  with  him  to  count  those  cattle. 

Senator  Paynter.  How  many  cattle  was  he  to  put  in  under  the 
agreement  with  Scratches  His  ff'ace? 

Mrs.  Grey.  One  hundred,  I  think,  but  I  do  not  know ;  that  is  my 
impression ;  there  may  have  been  200.  But  there  was  a  great  discrep- 
ancy between  the  number  he  said  he  had  and  what  Scratches  His 
Face  said  he  had. 
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Now,  listen  to  this.  This  is  the  Department's  own  statement  of  the 
way  it  allows  the  Indians  to  farm  on  their  range  land  upon  the  reser- 
vation.    (Reading) : 

He  has  sometimes  even  made  compensation  in  advance,  In  anticipation  of 
damages  which  were  liable  to  occur,  and  in  some  of  these  cases  I  believe  such 
comi)ensation  has  far  exceeded  absolute  justice  and  become  substantial 
liberality. 

You  see  that  they  knew  that  these  Indians  could  riot  farm  with 
these  cattle  and  these  sheep  all  around  them;  it  can  not  be  done. 
(Reading) : 

In  August,  1906,  Mr.  Heinrich  made  an  agreement  with  the  Indians  having 
allotments  of  grazing  lands  between  West  Soap  Creek  and  the  Big  Horn  and 
south  of  old  Fort  0.  F.  Smith  military  reservation,  in  the  territory  just  to  the 
north  of  his  regular  permit  territory,  by  which  he  was  to  run  cattle  upon  these 
lands. 

Now,  this  is  the  ranch  land;  it  is  very  fine  land.     (Continuing)  : 

He  was  to  complete  the  fencing  of  this  general  district  into  one  large  pasture, 
which  would  include  not  only  these  allotments  but  a  small  proi)ortion  of  un- 
allotted lands  as  well.  The  Indians  were  to  continue  to  graze  their  own  stock, 
both  horses  and  cattle,  upon  these  lands  as  heretofore. 

Now,  this  is  the  way  it  is  done.  The  Indians  have  no  place  to  run 
their  stock  except  where  the  Heinrich  Cattle  Company  are.  Here  is 
a  great  big  bunch  of  cattle,  and  the  few  little  bunches  that  the  Indians 
have  go  right  in  with  them.  These  cattle  drift  around ;  they  have  a 
long  sweep.  The  Indians  live  in  one  place.  Henry  rounds'way  up, 
and  none  of  the  Indians  know  where  their  cattle  are,  and  they  say 
they  never  get  any  increase  from  their  cattle.     (Continuing)  : 

Each  allottee  was  to  receive  from  Mr.  Heinrich  $5,  and  in  case  he  had  any 
fenced  pastures  or  cultivated  land,  he  was  to  receive  more  in  consideration  of 
the  risk  of  damage  to  these. 

Now,  this  $5  was  not  for  grazing  on  this  land.  The  Indians  in  a 
lodge  meeting,  what  they  call  their  "  council,"  in  Lodffe  Grass,  wrote 
me  a  letter  in  which  they  said  this  $5  was  for  tying  the  fences;  that 
it  was  not  for  grazing.  One  Indian  has  a  fence  here  and  another  a 
little  fence  there,  and  he  puts  a  fence  between  the  two,  and  he  uses 
the  Indians'  fence  and  his  own  as  w^ell,  and  he  paid  them  $5  for  tying 
those  fences.  It  was  not  for  grazing.  The  Indians  protested  against 
it.    This  was  their  reply.     (Keading) : 

This  arraupouicnt  was  made  through  Carl  Leiter,  who  acted  as  the  agent 
for  Mr.  Hoinricb,  both  in  securing  the  agreement  and  in  making  the  resulting 
payments  to  the  Indians. 

You  see  he  says  in  his  report  that  Mr.  Carl  Leiter  is  acting  as  agent 
for  the  Henry  Cattle  Company.  The  report  show^s  that  Carl  Leiter  is 
drawing  $75  a  month  as  boss  herder  for  Indian  cattle,  and  there  are 
no  Indian  cattle;  and  if  he  is  doing  anything  he  is  acting  as  agent  for 
the  Henry  Cattle  Company. 

Senator  Curtis.   You  say  there  are  no  Indian  cattle? 

Mrs.  Grey.  There  are  no  tribal  Indian  cattle.  The  herd  was  issued, 
I  think,  in  1892,  and  there  were  $3().000  worth  of  cattle  put  in  just 
afterwards;  I  don't  know  whether  they  were  put  in  or  not;  the  In- 
dians say  they  do  not  know  anything  about  it.  That  is  another  thing 
I  would  like  very  much  to  have  inquiry  made  about. 

Senator  Dixon.  And  there  is  no  Crow  herd  at  this  time? 
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Mrs.  Grey.  No.  He  is  carried  on  the  rolls  as  boss  herder,  at  $75 
a  month,  and  it  is  Mr.  Dalby's  own  statement  that  he  is  acting  ifor 
the  Henry  Cattle  Company.  I  understand  that  every  one  of  them 
is  paid  by  Government  checks.  Now,  to  give  you  my  idea,  this  is 
where  the  lease  money  goes  to.  This,  I  do  not  know,  but  this  protest 
to  me  contained  this  statement  that  this  Henry  cattle  was  in  there 
and  was  being  taken  care  of  and  paid  for  by  Government  checks. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Let  me  see  if  I  understand  you.  Who  was 
the  manyou  mentioned ? 

Mrs.  GrREY.  Carl  Leiter.    It  should  really  be  L-e-i-t-e-r. 

Senator  Sutherland.  You  say  he  is  carried  on  the  Government 
rolls  at  $75  per  month  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes. 

Senator  Sutherland.  As  Government  herder? 

Mrs.  Grey.  As  Government  herder. 

Senator  Sutherland.  He  is  supposed  to  be  a  herder  for  the  Indian 
cattle  * 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes;  the  Indian  cattle. 

Senator  Sutherland.  And  in  addition  to  that  he  is  employed  by 
the  Henry  Company? 

Mrs.  Grey.  T\ell,  there  is  no  herd. 

Senator  Sutherland.  I  understand  you  that  he  is  employed  also 
by  the  Henry  Company  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Here  is  Mr.  Dalby's  own  statement  that  he  acted  as 
agent  for  the  Henry  Cattle  Company;  he  is  running  his  own  cattle 
there ;  he  has  a  ranch  there.  He  is  not  in  any  service  excepting  when 
they  want  to  use  him.  Wlien  they  want  anything  delicate  done  they 
get  Carl  Ijeiter  to  do  it.  Who  did  Mr.  Dalby  bring  as  interpreter? 
Carl  Leiter. 

Senator  Sutherland.  What  I  want  to  get  here  is  to  know  whether 
or  not  he  is  employed  by  the  Government  at  a  salary,  and  also  em- 
ployed by  this  cattle  company.  Do  you  know  whether  that  is  so, 
that  he  is  employed  by  the  Government  upon  a  salary  and  also  by  this 
private  cattle  company  at  the  same  time? 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  private  cattle  company  pay 
him  anything  or  not,  but  before  the  grand  jury  this  was  one  of  the 
charges  that  were  made,  and  Mr.  Rasch  said  it  was  not  indictable  any- 
way, and  he  would  not  go  into  it.     (Reading:) 

Under  this  arrangement  Heinrlch  paid,  through  Carl  Leiter,  to  the  various 
Indians  interested  $1,000,  and  at  various  times  beginning  in  October,  1900,  he 
put  about  a  thousand  head  of  cattle  upon  these  lands. 

Now  this  is  his  authority  for  saying  everything  is  right  there. 
(Reading:) 

Carl  loiter  has  furnished  me,  from  his  original  memorandum  boolc,  a  list 
showing  the  payment  of  this  money  by  him  to  the  various  Indians.  I  have 
not  checked  it  up  by  inquiry  of  the  Indians  themselves 

In  other  words,  Carl  Leiter  is  his  authority  for  making  the  state- 
ment, and  that*  is  the  only  authority  that  Mr.  Dalby  obtained.  This 
man  who  was  sent  to  investigate  this  matter  says :  "  I  am  satisfied 
with  it." 

There  was  one  thing  more  about  Carl  Leiter  that  I  want  to  speak 
of.  Before  the  grand  jury,  we  had  him  there,  and  E.  L.  Dana,  who 
is  the  largest  leaser  on  the  reservation,  and  a  man  of  the  very  highest 
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standing,  was  questioned  with  regard  to  this  very  matter.  Mr.  Dana, 
who  is  the  big  cattleman  there,  sent  word  to  the  agent  that  when 
the  round-up  came  he  would  like  to  have  the  agent  send  somebody 
to  brand  the  Indian  cows,  that  there  were  a  good  many  Indian  cattle 
with  his,  and  he  did  not  think  it  was  fair  lor  him  to  attraid  to  the 
branding  of  those  cows.  I  know  that  H;^shman,  who  is  rounding 
herds,  says  there  were  three  round-ups  going  on.  I  know  them  to 
speak  to  them.  He  said  they  sent  notice  to  Mr.  Reynolds  to  send 
to  the  different  cattle  a  representative  out  there  to  brand  the  Indians' 
cattle.  He  replied  that  he  had  none  to  send.  Mr.  Dana  has  this 
letter,  and  it  can  be  produced,  I  suppose,  if  you  want  it,  and  Mr. 
Reynolds  did  not  send  anybody;  he  is  not  in  the  habit  of  sending 
anybody.  And  if  Carl  Lieiter  could  be  of  any  possible  service  to 
the  Indians  or  the  Government,  that  would  be  what  it  would  be. 
If  he  had  anything  to  do  with  the  cattle,  it  would  be  as  boss  herder 
at  the  different  round-ups,  at  the  different  places.  Wouldn't  you 
think  so?     (Reading:)  . 

Carl  loiter  has  furnished  me,  from  his  original  memorandum  book,  a  list 
showing  the  payment  of  this  money  by  him  to  the  various  Indians.  I  have  not 
checked  it  up  by  inquiry  of  the  Indians  themselves,  as  I  did  not  obtain  the  de- 
tailed information  until  after  my  trip  over  the  reservation,  and  in  the  absence 
of  complaint  by  the  Indians  I  deem  it  fair  to  assume  that  the  arrangement  is 
satisfactory  to  them,  and  that  it  has  been  carried  out  fairly  and  honestly. 

Now,  they  made  every  form  of  protest  that  they  possibly  could 
make,  and  I  do  not  know  how  they  could  make  any  more  against  the 
Henry  cattle,  and  it  was  made  to  Mr.  Dalby.  I  heard  it  made.  Joe 
Cooper  was  making  that  when  he  called  him  a  liar  and  tbld  him  to 
get  out  of  the  tent ;  yet  he  says  he  never  heard  any  complaint  against 
the  Henry  Cattle  Company.     (Reading:) 

In  connection  with  the  arrangement  above  referred  to  Mr.  Heinrich  has  agree- 
ments with  several  of  the  Indians  in  this  Territory  for  putting  up  individual 
fences  for  them  at  an  aggregate  cost  of  about  $325,  in  consideration  of  which 
he  was  to  have  the  right  to  pasture  325  head  of  cattle  upon  their  land  for  one 
year. 

Now,  the  fence  that  he  put  up  there — you  would  imagine  that  each 
individual  allotment  had  a  fence  around  it.  There  is  nothing  of  the 
kind.  There  is  a  fence  40  miles  long,  which  is  a  very  greiat  detriment 
to  the  Indians  and  in  no  way  an  advantage  to  them,  and  it  is  this  long 
fence  that  Henry  puts  up,  and  in  consideration  of  putting  that  up  he 
gets  this  permit.    This  is  not  true  at  all. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Why  do  you  say  it  is  a  detriment  to  the  In- 
dians?   I  do  not  understand  that. 

Mrs.  Grey.  Each  Indian  has  his  own  individual  allotment  Now, 
here  is  the  big  unallotted  land  which  is  their  grazing  land.  Now,  it  is 
of  no  advantage  to  him  to  have  his  allotment  fenced  in  with  a  long 
fence  on  the  outside  of  it  there.  The  only  advantage,  to  him  would  be 
to  have  the  fence  around  his  allotment. 

Senator  Sutherland.  This  long  fence,  as  I  understand  the  situa- 
tion, perhaps  I  do  not,  separates  the  lodge  land  from  the  grazing 
land? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Oh,  no.    This  big  fence  fences  in  the  Henry  lease. 

Senator  Curtis.  And  puts  the  allotment  in  the  pasture,  as  I  under- 
stand it? 
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Mrs.  Gbbt.  There  are  a  great  many  allotmentB.  They  do  not  pay 
any  attention  to  idloted  land  or  unalloted  land. 

The  Chairman.  Just  sav  yes  or  no  in  answering  the  question. 

Senator  Curtis.  By  building  this  40-mile  fence,  it  incloses  in  the 
biff  pasture  this  Henry  ranch,  and  various  allotments  to  the  Indians? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes.  , 

Senator  Sxttherland.  So  as  to  mingle  the  allotments  with  the 
pasture  land? 

Mrs.  Grby.  Yes;  it  is  right  in  the  big  pasture. 

Senator  Dixon.  Are  these  allotments  irrigated  allotments  or  graz- 
ing allotments,  that  are  inside  the  pasture? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Joe  Cooper  had  land  in  there,  I  cannot  say  much  about 
what  there  is  in  the  Henry  pasture;  but  in  the  Dana  pasture  there  is 
irrigated  land;  there  is  a  ditch  running  right  through  there. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Are  the  allotments  leased  to  the  cattle  com- 
pany? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes,  they  are  all  right  in  there. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Everything  that  is  included  in  this  fence  is 
land  that  was  leased  by  the  cattle  company? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes. 

Senator  Sutherland.  If  that  is  so,  then  how  are  the  Indians  in- 
jured by  including  them  all  together  in  the  same  inclosure? 

Mrs.  Grey.  This  land  they  are  supposed  to  make  a  living  on. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  allotments  them- 
selves are  leased  to  Mr.  Henry? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Why,  that  is  what  I  do  say.  That  is  what  Mr.  Dalby 
says  here  in  his  report. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  if  they  are  leased,  why  should  they  not 
have  the  use  of  them?  What  damage  is  there  in  inclosing  them 
within  the  big  fence? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Now,  they  are  not  leased.  He  has  a  permit  to  run 
this  many  head  of  cattle  in  this  district.  Mr.  Dana's  land  is  all 
leased  to  him  by  the  acre,  and  the  allotted  land  is  leased  to  Mr.  Dana. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Does  the  permit  include  the  right  to  use  the 
allotments? 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  do  not  think  it  does.  Mr.  Bair's  permit  says  specific- 
ally, "  On  allotted  land."  I  am  not  sure  about  what  Mr.  Henry's 
does  say. 

Senator  Sutheri^nd.  Then  if  you  are  correct  in  this  latter  state- 
ment, the  effect  of  including  the  land  all  together  in  one  big  inclo- 
sure is  to  give  Mr.  Henry  the  use  of  the  allotments  which  he  has 
leased.     That  is  the  complaint,  is  it? 

Mrjs-  Grey.  Yes.  Consequently  how  is  the  Indian  going  to  make 
his  living? 

Senator  Sltherland.  Have  you  any  idea  of  what  proportion  of 
the  entire  land  consists  of  allotments? 

Mrs.  Grey.  No  ;  but  it  could  be  very  easily  found  out. 

Senator  Sutherland.  You  can  not  even  approximate  it? 

Mrs.  Grey.  No. 

Senator  Dixon.  Do  the  Indians  set  any  money  from  the  fencing 
in  of  their  allotments  individually? 

Mrs.  Grey.  This  is  the  statement  that  they  made,  $5,  but  it  is  not 
for  the  leasing;  and  that  is  what  they  want  to  do. 
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Senator  Sutherland,  I  do  not  quite  understand  tiiat.  The  Indian 
gets  $5  for  what? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Mr.  Dalbv  says  for  the  use  of  the  allotment;  the  In- 
dians say  for  tying  the  iences. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Have  the  Indians  up  there,  each  of  them, 
the  same  quantity  of  land  allotted  ?  ^ 

Mrs.  Grey.  No.  The  head  of  the  family  has  320  acres,  his  wife 
160  acres,  and  each  child  160  acres. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Do  each  of  them  get  the  same  amount,  $5  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  No  ;  it  goes  to  the  head  of  the  family. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Each  head  of  a  family  gets  $5  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes. 

Senator  Sutherland.  And  that  includes  the  allotments  to  the 
entire  family? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes. 

Senator  Sutherland.  And,  of  course,  some  families  would  have 
more  than  others? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes. 

Senator  Sutherland.  But  they  are  paid  exactly  the  same? 

Mrs.  Grey.  But  some  are  not  paid,  at  all. 

Senator  Sutherland.  But  wherever  they  are  paid,  they  are  paid 
the  same?  Where  some  have  1,000  acres,  perhaps  some  others  have 
only  one-half  that  amount? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes;  it  is  all  the  same. 

Senator  Sutherland.  At  one  price? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes. 

Senator  Dixon.  Do  we  understand  that  these  allotments,  running 
from  700  to  1,100  acres  to  a  family,  are  inside  this  fence,  and  the  only 
revenue  they  get  from  it  is  $5? 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  am  taking  this  from  Mr.  Dalby's  own  statement  of 
that  fact.  I  say  the  Indians  do  not  even  get  the  $5,  a  great  many  of 
them. 

Senator  Stone.  Are  these  individual  allotments  located  inside  this 
large  inclosure? 

Mrs.  Grey.  A  great  many  of  them  are. 

Senator  Stone.  Wait  until  I  finish  the  question.  I  was  going  to 
ask  you  if  these  individual  fences  are  separately  fenced? 

Mrs.  Grey.  No,  they  are  not. 

Senator  Stone.  You  spoke  of  tying  fences ;  that  one  Indian  prop- 
erty would  be  fenced  at  one  place,  and  at  some  distance  away  tiiere 
would  be  another  Indian  property  fenced? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes. 

Senator  Stone.  And  that  the  leaser  would  extend  the  fence  from 
one  of  those  enclosures  to  another,  and  pay  $5  for  connecting  the 
fences  ? 

Mrs.  Gray.  Yes. 

Senator  Stone.  For  "tying"  them,  as  you  expressed  it.  Now,  what 
are    these   enclosures   that   are   fenced,    where   is   this  tying  done? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Sometimes  there  are  50  acres  or  60  acres  or  150  acres — 
a  small  patch  that  he  has  been  able  to  fence. 

Senator  Stone.  Then  there  are  some  lands  inside  the  big  pasture  that 
are  separately  fenced;  T  mean  there  are  inclosures  within  the  lease? 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  am  trying  to  see  whether  I  have  ever  seen  it  that  way. 
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The  Chairman.  What  the  witness  means,  I  gu6ss,  is  that  along 
the  borders  of  the  pasture  area  there  will  be  here  and  there  an  allot- 
ment fenced. 

Mrs.  Grey.  That  is  exactly  what  I  mean. 

The  Chairman.  And  connecting  those  gromids  inside  the  allotment 
area  is  called  "  tying." 

Senator  Sutherland.  That  means  a  continuous  fence. 

The  Chairman.  That  makes  a  continuous  fence  along  the  confines 
of  the  pasture. 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes;  and  he  pays  the  Indians  $5  for  the  use  of  that 
fence.  The  cattle  can  really  go  throurfi  that  fence,  so  the  Indian 
will  have  no  protection  against  him.  That  was  the  depredation  to 
which  Mr.  Dalby  refers. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Are  the  Indians  paid  $5  per  annum? 

Mrs.  Grey.  That  I  can  not  say.  That  is  Mr.  Dalby's  statement 
of  it.  The  Indians  wrote  me  in  protest  of  this  statement  that  they 
c»nly  got  $5  for  tying  the  fences;  they  did  not  say  whether  it  was 
per  annum  or  how  it  was. 

Senator  Sutherland.  If  they  get  $5  for  tying  the  fences,  that,  of 
course,  would  only  be  done  once? 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  think  that  ends  it. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Then  they  would  not  get  $5  per  annum, 
would  they? 

Mrs.  Grey.  No.  Joe  Cooper  was  in  this  number.  lie  has  an  allot- 
ment on  West  Soap  Creek;  I  think  1,100  acres;  it  is  flat,  fine  land. 
He  dug  out  a  ditch  of  about  4  miles  with  a  shovel.  So  you  see  how 
easy  it  is  irrigated. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Indians  who  have  allotments  situated  in  the 
way  you  have  described  so  that  they  can  be  tied  together,  are  com- 
paratively few,  I  take  it? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes;  there  are  not  very  many  of  them. 

Senator  •Sutherland.  Are  they  the  only  ones  to  get  the  $5  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  think  they  are. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Only  those  Indians  who  have  allotmeilts 
which  are  tied  together  in  that  way  get  $5  per  annum  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes;  unless  he  makes  special  arrangements  for  using 
their  pastures,  as  did  Scratches  His  Face.  Mr.  Dana  does  not  make 
that  arrangement. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Is  that  a  mere  opinion,  or  do  you  know  it? 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  have  Mr.  Dalby's  own  statement  for  it. 

Senator  Sutherland.  I  am  speaking  of  the  Indians  who  get  the 
$5.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  any  Indians  get  $5  that  do  not 
have  allotments  situated  so  as  to  be  tied  together  in  this  manner  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Not  one  of  them  do. 

Senator  Sutherland.  If  that  is  true,  only  comparatively  few  In- 
dians get  $5. 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  know  that  Joe  Cooper  has  land  there,  and  he  has  nice 
land  and  a  water  space;  it  is  the  only  water  space  up  in  this  district. 
Joe  put  a  fence  around  it  and  said :  "  You  can  not  have  this  unless 
you  pay  me  $100."    So  he  got  $100  for  his. 

Senator  Sutherland.  As  is  marked  out  on  the  paper,  and  you  iden- 
tified the  situation,  the  allotments  are  shown  to  be  entirely  outside 
the  inclosure. 
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Mrs.  Grey.  This  fence  [indicating]  would  not  be  straight;  it  may 
go  up  here  [indicating]. 

Senator  Sutherland.  But  the  allotments  are  outside  the  inclosure. 

Mrs.  Grey.  If  they  are  allotments,  why  they  must  be  on  the  inside. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Are  thev  on  the  inside  or  not? 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  can  not  say  whether  the  fence  was  on  the  inside  or  oi> 
the  outside,  but  you  can  find  out  by  somebody  who  knows  it  exactly. 
I  have  ridden  all  over  this  reservation. 

Senator  Sutherland.  You  say,  at  any  rate,  as  I  understand  it,  that 
these  particular  allotments  are  fenced  separately? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes. 

Senator  Sutherland.  So  the  cattle  company  could  not  get  the  use 
of  these  particular  allotments? 

Mrs.  Grey.  It  does  really  get  the  use  of  them,  because  the  cattle — as 
one  of  the  Indians  said — the  reason  that  Charley  Bair's  cattle  were  so 
good  was  that  they  had  eaten  up  all  his  wheat. 

Senator  Sutherland.  They  only  get  the  use  of  them  by  breaking 
through  the  fence? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes;  and  that  is  what  Dalby  says  they  expect  to  do. 

Senator  Dixon.  Does  Charley  Bair  have  cattle  on  the  reservation, 
as  well  as  sheep? 

Mrs.  Grey.  No.  I  mean  Henry.  Charley  Bair  just  takes  the 
thing  out  and  out;  he  doesn't  even  pay  the  $5.  I  can  give  several 
instances  of  that.  The  Indians  have  had  to  leave  the  reservation  on 
account  of  his  sheep.     I  will  come  to  that  later.     (Reading) : 

As  to  the  substantial  equity  of  these  transactions  I  have  no  criticism  to  make. 
{  believe  they  were  fair  and  just,  and  satisfactory  to  the  Indians.  I  have  heard 
absolutely  no  complaint  concerning  them  from  any  source. 

Senator  Stone.  What  transactions — these  that  you  have  been  re- 
ferring to? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes.  And  every  Indian  on  that  reservation,  as  soon  as 
you  begin  to  talk  to  him,  will  say  that  on  some  allotments  they  won't 
even  let  them  have  a  cornerstone. 

Senator  Stone.  You  say  you  think  that  is  unsatisfactory? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Well,  what  do  you  think?  But  this  is  the  lease  money, 
and  they  want  to  know  where  it  goes.  These  are  the  instances  about 
the  transfer  of  the  Reynolds  cattle  to  the  Henry  Cattle  Company,  and 
prove  very  conclusivelj^  that  there  was  a  change  of  name,  but  as  to 
the  change  of  ownership  it  does  not  go  into  that  at  all.  And  here 
was  Mr.  Dana,  who  could  have  given  the  very  kind  of  information 
on  this  subject,  a  big  cattleman  and  a  principal  leaser  on  the  reserva- 
tion, he  never  went  near  him.  John  Booze  was  there  and  tried  to 
protest,  and  he  was  ordered  to  take  his  cattle  oflf  the  reservation,  and 
he  had  to  take  them  off;  and  he  offered  to  pay,  and  made  the  proposi- 
tion to  pay  as  much  in  six  months  as  Mr.  Henry  had  paid  m  eight 
years,  but  he  had  to  take  them  off  for,  as  Mr.  Dalby  said,  meddling  at 
this  time.  Mr.  Dalby  only  wanted  Mr.  Bair's  statement  and  Carl 
I^iter's,  and  that  is  all  he  used. 

Senator  Paynter.  Is  Booze  an  Indian  or  a  white  man? 

Mrs.  Grey.  He  is  a  white  man,  and  is  i)art  owner  of  the  Basin  Cat- 
tle Company.  He  is  a  partner  of  Mr.  Arnold,  of  the  First  National 
Bank  or  Billings.     You  said  you  knew  him. 

Senator  Dixon.  Yes;  I  knew  Mr.  Arnold, 
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Mrs.  Ghbt.  And  they  are  very  good  men,  are  they  not? 

Senator  Dixon.  Mt.  Arnold  is  a  very  reputable  citizen. 

Mrs.  Grey.  And  John  Booze  is  also  associated  with  Mr.  Walsh — 
you  know  him,  do  you  not? 

Senator  Dixon,  r^o ;  I  do  not  know  him. 

Mrs.  Grey.  Mr.  Walsh  is  connected  with  the  First  National  Bank 
in  Sheridan.  The  Walshes  belong  to  that  English  colony  there,  Mr. 
WoUopin,  you  know  who  they  are  around  Sh'endan  ? 

Senator  Dixon.  No. 

Mrs.  Grey.  They  are  some  of  the  finest  people  in  Sheridan,  and 
John  Booze  is  very  closely  associated  with  them.  He  made  this  offer, 
and  he  was  the  one  who  had  to  take  his  cattle  off  the  reservation. 
He  says  that  Henry  has  not  less  than  20,000  head  of  cattle  on  this 
reservation,  and  he  is  in  position  to  know.  He  has  been  fourteen 
years  right  up  in  this  district,  working  for  Henry  a  good  deal  of  the 
time. 

Senator  Paynter.  Does  Mr.  Dalby  in  his  report  make  it  appear 
that  Mr.  Eeynolds  owned  tKese  cattle  when  he  went  on  the  Henry 
lease  or  under  the  Henry  permit? 

Mrs.  Grey.  No  ;  he  says  he  did  not. 

Senator  Paynter.  You  said  something  about  the  transfer  of  own- 
ership there. 

Mrs.  Grey.  Well,  he  goes  into  a  lonjg  statement  of  how  Mr.  Henry 
took  some  papers  out  of  his  file  and  did  not  know  he  was  going.  As 
long  as  he  nad  taken  them  out  of  his  file  they  must  be  authentic,  and 
that  paper  that  Mr.  Henry  took  out  of  his  file  to  show  that  he  had 
paid  Mr.  Reynolds  for  these  cattle,  that  is  what  he  bases  the  owner- 
Siip  upon. 

Senator  Dixon.  Do  you  charge  that  Kejmolds  is  a  part  owner  in 
the  cattle  company  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes. 

Senator  Dixon.  To  what  extent? 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  do  not  know  to  what  extent.  As  I  said,  I  do  not 
know  who  these  cattle  belonged  to.  There  is  another  man  who  prob- 
ably owns  part  of  these  cattle,  Mr.  Bostwick,  of  South  Omaha,  I  think 
it  is.  They  spoke  of  him  as  Mr.  Bostwick.  I  think  he  is  the  Mr. 
Bostwick  of  tne  Payne  Investment  Company. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Upon  what  do  you  base  the  statement  that 
Mr.  Eeynolds  is  interested  m  the  cattle? 

Mrs.  Grey.  That  he  turned  his  cattle  on  the  reservation. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Who  turned  his  cattle  on  the  reservation? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Mr.  Reynolds  did.  They  had  his  register  brand.  It 
is  still  his  register  brand,  I  believe.  The  Indians  always  spoke  of 
these  as  the  agent's  cattle.  Harry  Thompson,  who  has  been  run- 
ning cattle  up  there,  said  whenever  he  would  meet  Mr.  Eeynolds, 
"  See  your  cattle ;"  and  he  would  say  "  All  right."  He  never  denied 
that  they  were  his  cattle  until  just  lately.  The  fact  is  that  all  the 
Government  employees  had  cattle  up  in  this  district.  When  I  made 
my  complaint  to  Mr.  Dalby  I  gave  him  a  letter  signed  by  Mr.  Means, 
of  the  irrigation  company,  the  chief  of  irrigation,  or  he  holds  some 
such  position ;  I  know  he  is  very  high  in  the  Irrigation  Service,  and 
that  letter  had  come  into  my  hands,  and  in  this  letter  he  speaks  of 
"  cattle  on  the  reservation  that  belonged  to  him  and  Mr»  Hill," 

89010— S.  Doc.  445, 60-1 9 
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Mr.  Hill  is  a  Government  employee;  I  think  one  who  cut  a  lot  of 
ditches,  and  they  are  still  very  high  up  in  connection  with  the  Grov- 
ernment.  In  this  letter  they  speak  oi  their  cattle  that  they  would 
have  to  dispose  of,  as  they  were  going  to  work  in  Shosho  Keservation, 
and  I  gave  this  to  Mr.  Dalby  as  a  base  for  showing  that  the  Govern- 
ment employees  all  over  the  reservation  have  their  cattle  on  the  reser- 
vation and  have  everything  else  that  is  on  that  reservation.  The  In- 
dians have  nothing  there. 

Senator  Sutherland.  What  does  Mr.  Dalby  say  about  that? 

Mrs.  Grey.  That  letter  disappeared.    It  is  not  mentioned  here. 

Senator  Sutherland.  But  what  does  he  say  on  the  subject  of  Mr. 
Reynolds  or  any  other  Government  employees  having  cattle  on  the 
reservation  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  He  says  nothing. 

The  Chairman.  In  answer  to  Senator  Sutherland's  inquiry,  I  will 
say  that  on  pages  11  and  12  of  Dalby's  report  he  deals  with  the  fact 
of  the  former  interests  of  Mr.  Reynolds  in  the  cattle  business  and  the 
transfer  of  that  business  to  Mr.  Heinrich. 

Mrs.  Gray,  you  can  put  it  in  now  or  later.  You  have  started  to  give 
some  of  it. 

Mrs.  Grey.  As  you  said  it  was  all  going  to  b^  printed,  I  did  not 
read  it. 

The  Chairman.  This  report  will  be  offered  and  printed  later. 

Mrs.  Grey.  There  is  the  very  best  evidence  to  show  that  the  farmer 
on  the  reservation,  Van  Hoos,  has  killed  or  butchered  them  there 
and  sold  his  butchered  cattle  to  the  Indians  when  the  ditch  camp 
was  up  there.    Now,  the  Indians'  cattle  was  sold  to  the  ditch  camp. 

Senator  SuTHERLA^D.  If  you  have  any  papers  that  bear  on  that,  I 
think  you  had  better  give  them  to  us,  because  I  think  it  is  a  very 
serious  charge. 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  will  tell  you  where  iny  information  comes  from. 
There  is  a  man  by  the  name  of  A.  G.  Mills  who  was  agent  of  the 
Burlington  Railroad  for  some  years;  he  speaks  Indian,  and  I  think 
he  had  some'  interest  in  one  of  those  stores,  but  he  is  the  man  who 
said  that  if  the  grand  jury  wanted  information  on  the  subject  he 
could  send  all  the  witnesses  they  wanted. 

Senator  Dixon.  Where  is  he  now? 

Mrs.  Grey.  He  was  discharged  for  selling  tickets  to  three  Indi- 
ans— Hides,  Wet,  and  Strikes — and  came  before  the  grand  jury  in 
Helena. 

Senator  Curtis.  Where  does  he  live? 

Mrs.  Grey.  His  address  is  care  of  V.  Hegaman,  Seward,  Nebr. 
He  will  be  very  glad  to  testify.  He  has  lived  right  in  this  district  for 
six  years.  I  think  he  has  been  with  the  railroad  for  twelve  or  thir- 
teen years.  He  speaks  some  Indian  and  has  been  to  their  councils. 
He  had  a  little  Sunday  school  there,  and  is  a  man  whom  the  Indians 
love  very  much. 

Senator  Sutherland.  What  is  it  that  you  say  he  would  say  about 
this  particular  matter — that  is,  about  Mr.  Reynolds  and  any  other 
employee  having  cattle  on  the  reservation? 

Mrs.  Grey.  He  would  say  that  Van  Hoos  had  cattle  on  the  reser- 
vation; that  they  were  butchered  and  sold  when  the  ditch  camp  was 
there,  and  that  they  are  still  being  butchered  and  sold  there.    Then 
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he  will  say  besides  that,  that  there  was  an  Indian,  I  do  not  know  his 
name,  who  was  sentenced  to  the  penitentiary  a  year  ago  for  brand- 
ing a  calf  that  belonged  to  Nate  Cooper. 

There  is  another  thing.  I  made  a  mistake  yesterday.  There  were 
a  number  of  little  leases  up  in  the  Pryor  district 

Senator  Sutherland.  Is  Mr.  Van  Hoos  an  employee?  I  am  speak- 
ing of  employees. 

Mrs.  Grey.  He  is  a  farmer  in  the  Pryor  district.  He  has  been  up 
there  a  number  of  years. 

Senator  Sutherland.  And  Mr.  Mills  would  say  that  he  had  cattle 
on  the  rcvservation  and  was  farmer  at  the  same  time. 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes ;  this  was  a  charge  that  was  made  before  the  grand 
jury.  One  of  the  charges  was  that  this  Indian  who  had  been  sent 
to  the  penitentiary  for  branding  a  calf  on  the  charge  of  Nate  Copper 
and  had  just  come  home  from  his  sentence,  the  Ibdian  saying  that 
Nate  Copper  had  4  Indian  horses  with  their  brands  on,  and  the  In- 
dians, knowing  their  individual  brands,  had  taken  their  horses  away 
from  Nate  Cooper  and  had  used  them  ,and  they  wanted  somebody 
to  prosecute  Nate  Cooper  for  stealing  their  horses  and  branding  them. 

This  Indian  who  was  sent  to  the  penitentiary  was  in  the  trader's 
store  at  Pryor  and  he  said,  "  Oh,  Van  Hoos  is  standing  in  with  Nate 
Copper;  they  are  stealing  our  horses;  they  have  their  cattle  on  the  res- 
ervation here,  and  Van  Hoos  is  taking  all  kinds  of  things  to  his  ranch, 
and  I  wish  somebody  knew  about  it  in  some  way  and  we  could  find 
out  about  this  and  make  him  stop  it."  The  next  day  Van  Hoos  came 
to  this  man  and  said,  "  Did  you  make  this  statement?  "  and  also  went 
to  Jim  Frost  with  regard  to  the  matter. 

Senator  Sutherland.  How  do  you  know  these  facts  that  you  are 
relating?    Do  you  know  personally  about  those  matters? 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  know  the  different  ones  who  told  me  this. 

Senator  Sutheri.and.  All  these  matters  came  to  you  from  some- 
body else? 

Mrs.  Grey.  They  came  to  me  when  we  were  there  in  Helena.  They 
came  before  the  grand  jury.  We  had  counsel  in  Lodge  Grass.  These 
Indians  who  knew  this  made  the  statement  that  they  wanted  this 
matter  investigated. 

Senator  Sittherf^and.  I^et  me  ask  you,  do  you  know  personally  of 
anv  of  these  matters? 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  did  not  see  the  horses,  no.  sir,  but  I  asked  at  this 
council  and.  Plenty  Coos  asked  if  I  might  go  to  see  them  and  Mr. 
Dalby  would  not  let  me,  so  it  was  not  my  fault  that  I  did  not  see 
them. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Now,  with  reference  to  Mr.  Reynolds  out- 
side of  what  you  have  said.  Do  you  know  of  any  facts  which  indicate 
to  your  mind  that  Mr.  Reynolds  cnvned  any  cattle  that  were  running 
on  the  reservation? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes.  The  way  the  cattle  were  turned  in  that  way,  the 
way  the  cattle  are  there,  and  the  way  the  cattle  are  protected,  and  the 
way  they  are  running  there  for  next  to  nothing,  all  show  that  if  it  is 
not  Mr.  Reynolds  it  must  have  been  somebody  who  is  very  high  on 
the  reservation. 

Senator- Sutherland.  But  do  you  know  of  any  facts  in  regard  to 
the  matter?     These  are  your  inferences. 
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Mrs.  Grey.  Well,  the  cattle  bore  his  register  brand. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Bore  Mr.  Reynolds's  register  brand? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes. 

Senator  Sutherland.  What  is  it? 

Mrs.  Grey.  It  is  X  Diamond  X,  and  this  cattle  were  changed  after- 
wards to  other  brands. 

Senator  Sutherland.  That  was  a  brand  he  had  before  he  became 
agent? 

Mrs.  Grey.  At  the  time  he  became  agent. 

Senator  Sutherland.  And  before? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Before  and  at  the  time. 

Senator  Sutherland.  And  it  is  claimed  that  when  he  became 
agent  he  disposed  of  the  cattle  to  this  other  company  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  He  drove  them  onto  the  reservation. 

Senator  Sutherland.  He  disposed  of  them,  is  that  it? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes,  sir;  and  his  orother-in-law. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Is  it  claimed  that  he  sold  his  brand  at  the 
Fame  time? 

Mrs.  Grey.  No  ;  just  the  cattle. 

Senator  Paynter.  If  I  may  interrupt  at  this  point — ^you  stated 
yesterday  or  the  day  before  that  Mr.  Henry  was  given  this  permit  for 
$7,000,  I  believe  it  was,  for  which  somebody  else  had  offered  $8,600. 
Now,  was  that  permit  granted  about  the  time  you  say  Mr.  Reynolds 
sold  the  cattle  or  the  cattle  were  delivered  there  under  the  circum- 
stances that  you  have  just  detailed  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  That  was  a  permit  for  the  sheep  of  Bair.  This  is  the 
other  side  of  the  reservation.  As  I  said  yesterday.  Senator  Suther- 
land, I  have  not  made  a  complete  arid  detailed  investigation  of  this. 
I  am  just  telling  you  these  things. 

Senator  Sutherland.  I  understand.  I  simply  wanted  to  get  at  the 
source  of  your  information. 

Mrs.  Grey.  At  this  council  that  they  held  at  Lodge  Grass  when  the 
tribes  were  there  these  were  the  charges  that  were  made  and  they 
asked  Mr.  Dalby  to  investigate  the  matter. 

Senator  Sutherland.  I  am  not  complaining  that  you  do  not  know 
those  things,  but  I  want  to  find  out  what  you  do  know  about  them. 

Mrs.  Grey.  That  is  what  I  want  to  toll  you,  but  I  tell  you  what  I 
do  not  know  myself  I  want  to  give  you  as  near  as  I  can  reliable 
people  who  can  tell  you  exactly  what  I  can  not  tell  you.  But  this 
matter  of  the  use  of  the  cattle  on  the  reservation,  and 'buying  up  the 
wheat  and  all,  you  will  find  that  every  one  who  is  connected  with 
that  reservation  is  gc^tting  rich. 

Mr.  Reynolds's  brother-in-law  came  there.  He  had  been  a  clerk 
for  A.  J.  Babcook.  He  wont  out  there  and  is  now  a  banker.  He  was 
a  clerk  in  a  bank  and  Mr.  Iveynolds  when  he  went  there  was  cashier 
of  the  bank,  and  now  he  is  a  director. 

Senator  Si  tiieri.and.  You  say  Mr.  Reynolds's  brother-in-law  is  a 
post  trader? 

Mrs.  Grey.  He  is  a  post  trader,  Mr.  Bailey. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Ho  is  Mr.  Reynolds's  brother-in-law? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Thoir  wives  aro  sisters. 

Senator  Sutiiert  and.  When  did  he  become  post  trader,  before  or 
after  Mr.  Reynolds  became  agent? 
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Mrs.  GxBT.  Along  about  the  same  time,  I  think,  but  I  can  not  say. 
Mr.  Reynolds  is  here  and  can  inform  yoiu  Mr.  Clarence  Brown  was 
really  a  clerk  in  the  store  there. 

Senator  Sutherland.  A  clerk  of  the  post  trader,  do  you  mean? 

Mrs.  Grbt.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Suthebland.  He  is  also  Mr.  Reynolds's  brother-in-law. 

Mrs.  Grey.  He  is  Mr.  Reynolds's  wife's  brother,  yes.  He  is  a 
farmer  in  this  district. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Who  is  a  farmer? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Claranoe  Brown  is  a  farmer  in  one  of  the  districts  and 
lives  at  Crow  Agency. 

Senator  Sutherland.  And  he  is  also  a  brother-in-law  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  He  is  a  brother-in-law  and  he  is  clerking  at  the  store. 

Senator  Sutherland.  He  is  the  farmer  and  is  drawing  a  salary? 

Mrs.  Grey.  He  is  not  now,  but  he  has  been. 

Senator  SutherioAnd.  Was  he  ever? 

Mrs.  Grey.  He  was  at  this  time  when  I  was  there. 

Senator  Sutherland.  When  was  he  dismissed  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Sometime  in  July. 

Senator  Sutherland.  By  whom ;  do  you  know  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  do  not  know;  it  was  after  Mr.  Dalby  came  or  just 
before  he  came;  but  anyway  it  was  just  after  he  made  the  statement 
a  good  many  times  and  up  to  the  time  of  the  investigation — Mr.  Bair 
I  understood  was  Mr.  Reynolds's  brother-in-law — and  I  understand 
Mr.  Reynolds  said  on  the  stand  that  there  was  no  relation  between 
them,  and  there  is  quite  a  good  deal  of  joking  about  it,  a  divorce  in 
the  family  since  the  investigation  came  up. 

Senator  Dixon.  Divorce  m  the  Charlie  Bair  family,  do  you  mean? 

Mrs.  Grey.  A  divorce  between  the  Charlie  Bair  family  and  the 
reservation.  It  was  generally  believed  and  supposed  by  everybody 
that  Mr.  Bair  and  Mr.  Reynolds  were  brothers-in-law — also,  Mr. 
Bailey. 

Senator  DixbN.  Charlie  Bair  is  not  a  brother-in-law  of  Reynolds, 
is  he? 

Mrs.  Grey.  That  was  generally  understood  to  be  his  relation  to 
Mr.  Reynolds. 

Senator  Dixon.  I  do  not  know. 

Mrs.  Grey.  What  relation  is  his  wife  to  Mrs.  Reynolds? 

Senator  Dixon.  That  I  do  not  know. 

Mrs.  Grey.  That  was  what  everybody  was  saying  on  the  reserva- 
tion, that  Mrs.  Bair  was  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Reynolds  and  of  Mrs.  Bailey, 
and  Mrs.  Lee  Mains  and  of  Mrs.  Brown. 

Senator  Dixon.  Is  that  true  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Mr.  Reynolds  says  not,  so  I  suppose  it  is  not.  I  do 
not  know  what  their  family  tree  is,  but  there  nas  been  quite  a  good 
deal  of  joking  about  the  divorce  in  the  family  since  the  investigation 
came  on. 

Senator  Dixon.  Has  anyone  gotten  a  divorce  since  the  investiga- 
tion ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  mean  the  divorce, between  Mr.  Bair  and  the  rest  of 
the  family — ^Mr.  Reynolds,  Mr.  Bailey,  Mr.  Brown,  and  Mr.  Lee 
Mains. 

Senator  Dixon.  You  mean  they  are  not  as  friendly  as  they  were? 
Is  that  what  you  mean  by  divorce? 
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Mrs.  Grey.  No.  It  was  always  supposed  that  they  were  brothers- 
in-law,  but  since  this  investigation  has  come  on  they  are  not  any 
relation.  They  are  very  diligently  saying  that  they  are  no  relation. 
I  have  heard  it  corrected  several  times  with  quite  a  broad  smile  that 
Mr.  Bair  is  no  relation  to  Mr.  Reynolds  any  more.  There  was  quite 
a  little  published  about  the  fact  about  what  a  good  thing  the  family 
had.  , 

I  think  that  is  all  we  need  go  into  with  reference  to  thes^  iri-egu- 
larities. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question  now.  Mr. 
Dalby  in  his  report  refers  to  the  information  furnished  by  Carl  Leiter. 
You  said  you  heard  the  Indians  make  a  protest  there  at  this  council? 

Mrs.  Grey.  At  the  council  at  Gordons. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  before  or  after,  if  you  know,  Dalby  ap- 
peared on  the  reservation? 

Mrs.  Grey.  It  was  when  he  first  came  on  to  the  reservation.  This 
was  the  council  that  was  called  at  Gordons  to  meet  Mr.  Dalby  to 
begin  with,  and  this  was  a  thing  that  they  protested  against,  that 
their  unallotted  land  was  occupied  by  the  sheep  and  cattle  so  that 
they  could  not  get  it. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  before  or  after  Dalby  had  gone  on  to 
make  his  investigation  on  the  reservation? 

Mrs.  Grey.  That  was  after.    That  was  why  he  was  there. 

Senator  S'roNE.  Are  you  through  with  your  statement? 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  her  to  say  that  she  was  through. 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  am  through  with  the  statement  of  these  irregularities. 
No;  I  have  not  taken  up  another  matter.  There  is  a  lot  of  this  matter 
that  we  have  not  taken  up  yet. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  know  but  what  there  might  be  some- 
thing with  reference  to  this  particuhir  matter. 

Mrs.  Grey.  When  I  left  yesterday  I  had  taken  up  tlxat  letter 
which  you  have  spoken  about.  I  was  going  to  make  the  statement  that 
Mr.  Reynolds  was  pretty  closely  connected  with  the  selling  of  land, 
and  I  believe  to  the  Lincoln  .Townsite  Company,  and  I  made  a  good 
many  statements  with  regard  to  it.  It  is  a  very  big  subject  and  is 
not  all  on  the  surface  by  any  manner  of  means,  and  1  am  not  compe- 
tent to  handle  it.  I  can  take  one  or  two  instances  to  show  the  exact 
working  of  it,  and  I  can  show  you  evidence  that  what  I  say  is  so 
ill  that  country. 

Now,  on  the  Yellowstone  is  a  portion  of  land  that  at  one  time  be- 
longed to  the  Crow  Reservation.  I  think  this  land  was  taken  in 
the  treaty  of  1891.  On  this  land  there  are  two  families  whom  I 
know  personally.  One  is  John  Frost,  who  had  to  leave  the  reserva- 
tion because  Bair's  sheep  were  on  his  land  on  the  reservation.  That 
is,  on  his  family's  land  that  is  occupied  there.  He  was  right  along 
in  about  1892,  on  this  Yellowstone,  near  Big  Timber — between  Big 
Timber  and  Grey  Cliff. 

Senator  Dixon.  This  was  on  the  old  part  of  the  reservation  that 
was  ceded  many  years  ago  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Was  it  not  ceded  in  1891  ? 

Senator  Dixon.  I  think  so;  but  that  has  no  connection  with  the 
present  reservation. 
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Mrs.  Grey.  Yes.  This  land  which  was  held  as  allotments,  are 
they  not  still  reservation  lands?  I  think  you  will  read  it  in  the 
treaty  of  1891. 

Senator  Dixon.  It  may  be. 

Mrs.  Grey.  It  is  still  mider  the  control  of  the  agent.  I  think 
you  will  find  that  that  is  correct.  Anyway  the  Indians  so  consider 
it,  and  you  will  find  that  they  know  the  law  mighty  well  and  what 
the  old  treaties  were. 

Now,  this  land  had  become  very  valuable,  and  is  right  on  the 
Yellowstone  near  Big  Timber,  ana  carries  one  of  the  miest  water 
rights.  Right  next  to  this  land  is  this  family  land,  which  I  suppose 
consists  of  500  or  600  acres — I  do  not  know  how  many  allotments  there 
are.  They  are  his  mother's,  and  his  sisters',  and  his  own  lot  of  land. 
This  is  the  Miliken  family,  and  is  next  to  Big  Timber  on  the  Yellow- 
stone. Mrs.  Miliken  and  Mrs.  Frost  are  sisters,  and  they  all  live  there 
on  the  old  allotment  of  1882. 

Senator  Dixon.  Are  they  half-breeds  or  full-blooded  Indians? 

Mrs.  Grey.  They  are  all  half-breeds.  Mrs.  Frost's  father  was  a 
sergeant  in  the  Army,  and  they  thought  that  as  long  as  they  were 
allotted  so  long  ago  that  their  patent  must  be  large.  So  some  of  the 
county  people  here  went  to  Mr.  Frost,  who  is  a  very  intelligent  man 
indeed — ^he  is  supervisor  of  the  school  district,  although  he  can  not 
vote ;  he  is  an  Indian  and  has  no  civil  rights  there  at  all,  but  he  stands 
so  well  that  they  have  elected  him  supervisor  of  this  district — and 
said,  "  Now,  these  Milikens  are  going  to  be  on  the  county  in  a  short 
time  as  paupers  unless  something  can  be  done;  somebody  has  got  to 
take  care  or  his  family."  Thev  are  epileptics.  They  are  related  to 
those  Milikens  in  St.  Paul.  As  I  say,  they  are  epileptics.  Their 
father  died  an  insane  epileptic  in  the  insane  asylum  right  in  this 
district  here,  and  the  boys  have  had  no  schooling,  and  Claude's  mind 
is  rapidly  failing,  so  much  so  that  he  lives  with  Mrs.  Frost,  and  she 
is  afraid  to  have  him  there  with  the  children  when  Mr.  Frost  is  not 
there,  because  he  gets  into  these  insane  rages,  and  she  is  afraid  that 
he  will  hurt  the  children.  Frost,  of  course,  has  to  support  him.  He 
has  this  piece  of  land  that  he  rents  for  $50  a  year — that  is  all  he  gets 
out  of  it.  Mr.  McCall  and  Doctor  Cook  and  the  First  National  Bank 
were  responsible  for  making  the  oflFer,  and  Mr.  Frost  made  it  to  the 
agent^  I  think. 

Senator  Dixon.  The  First  National  Bank  at  Big  Timber? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes;  Big  Timber.  There  were  a  number  of  people 
who  wanted  to  have  the  arrangement  made.  They  thought  they  had 
this  land,  and  they  thought  fliey  should  be  protected  so  that  they 
could  have  the  use  of  this  land  to  support  tnemselves  with.  They 
wanted  the  land  sold  and  offered  to  pay  $22,000  for  this  Miliken 
tract.  This  was  a  particularly  valuable  tract,  because  it  carries  the 
first  water  rights  of  the  Yellowstone  River,  and  when  the  Yellow- 
stone is  low  there  is  not  enough  water  to  water  the  land,  so  that  you 
will  see  that  it  is  quite  a  valuable  piece  of  land. 

Senator  Dixon.  Now,  Mrs.  Grey,  do  not  make  that  statement.  The 
Yellowstone  has  enou^  water  to  water  1,000,000  acres. 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  meant  to  say  the  ditch  there.     Of  course,  there  is 

Elenty  of  water  in  the  Yellowstone,  but  this  carries  the  water  right 
ere.    Mr.  Reynolds  would  not  allow  the  land  to  be  sold.    It  went  on 
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a  couple  of  years,  and  they  were  getting  worse.  Mrs.  Miliken  weighs 
about  300  pounds,  and  is  probably  a  helpless  invalid.  She  is  married 
to  a  man  named  Gaurdapa  on  the  reservation.  He  got  a  calf  in  the 
round-up  somewhere  this  spring  that  came  to  him  that  had  his  family 
brand  on  it,  and  he  sold  it  for  60  cents.  That  shows  what  kind  of  a 
man  he  is.  He  is  absolutely  helpless.  So  there  is  really  no  one  in 
tliis  family  who  is  in  any  way,  shape,  or  manner  responsible.  The 
second  time  Mr.  Frost  attempted  to  get  this  deal  put  through  to  seU 
this  Indian's  family  land  for  $22,000  and  have  a  guardian  appointed 
and  have  that  money  so  that  they  could  be  supported  and  so  he 
would  not  have  to  be  supporting  the  family,  and  he  could  not  do  it. 

Senator  Dixon.  What  reason  was  given  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  None.  He  said  it  coula  not  be  done;  would  not  do  it, 
and  it  was  not  done. 

Senator  Sutheriiand.  Who  said  this? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Mr.  Reynolds.    He  went  to  Mr.  Reynolds  with  it. 

Senator  Sutherland.  The  agent? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes,  then  a  few  minutes  after  this  Mr.  Reynolds  sent 
for  Claude  Miliken  and  asked  him  if  he  wanted  a  whole  lot  of  money 
and  Claude  said  yes.  He  said  "  now  I  can  fix  it  so  that  your  land 
can  be  sold,  but  you  must  not  tell  anybody,"  and  he  said  "  if  you  tdl 
anybody  you  won't  get  the  money,  and  you  will  probably  lose  your 
land  too.''  So  Claude  said  he  wanted  to  get  the  money,  and  he  said 
"  then  you  copy  these  papers  that  I  will  give  you  and  I  will  see  that 
it  is  fi^xed  so  that  you  can  sell  your  land."  So  Claude  copied  the 
papers  and  Mr.  Reynolds  took  them  with  him,  and  a  little  while  after- 
wards a  man  named  Tommy  Ross,  or  Billings — do  you  know  who  he 
is? 

Senator  Dixon.  No,  I  do  not  know  him. 

Mrs.  Grey.  He  was  in  jail  when  I  was  there  so  I  did  not  get  a 
chance  to  meet  him,  but  this  Thomas  Ross  came  to  Claude  Milliken 
and  said  that  he  wanted  to  buy  his  family  lands,  and  that  he  would 
pay  $9,000  for  this  land  that  he  had  already  been  offered  $22,000  for. 

Senator  Dixon.  Who  made  the  offer  of  $22,000? 

Mrs.  Grey.  This  was  made  through  John  Frost. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Who  is  the  brother-in-law  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  He  is  the  cousin,  and  has  to  take  care  of  Milliken. 

Senator  Dixon.  Did  John  Frost  offer  the  $22,000? 

Mrs.  Grey.  No;  he  was  the  agent;  the  man  through  whom  he  was 
acting.     He  was,  you  might  say,  the  agent  for  these  people. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  who  made  the  offer? 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  gave  the  name.  Mr.  McCall  was  one,  and  John 
Cook,  and  the  I'irst  National  Bank  were  the  others. 

Senator  Dixon.  At  Big  Timber? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes. 

Senator  Dixon.  Not  Billings? 

Mrs.  Grey.  No;  not  Billings.  So  Rons  told  Claude  Milliken  that 
he  would  pay  $9,000  for  the  land,  and  he  got  Claude  to  sign  some  pa- 

Sers.  Now,  Claude  does  not  know  what  he  signed,  but  Ross  urged 
im,  and  warned  him  that  he  must  not  tell  John  Frost  or  anybody 
else,  and  he  did  not.  Milliken  went  home.  This  was  just  before 
Christmas,  and  along,  I  think,  in  January,  I  was  at  Frost's  place, 
and  they  did  not  say  anything  about  this,  but  I  noticed  that  Claude 
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was  around,  and  Frost  said,  ^^  Claude  wants  to  speak  to  ]^ou;  give  him 
a  chance."  So  Claude  came  to  me,  and  I  gave  him  tms  letter — ^you 
will  find  it  in  here — for  Mr.  Milliken.  This  letter  came  about  Christ- 
mas time,  and  Claude  brought  me  this  letter.  He  said,  '^  Now,  this 
man  has  given  me  $15  on  my  land,"  and  he  said, ''  I  wish  you  would 
find  out  what  papers  those  were  that  I  signed  and  what  it  all  means." 
He  said,  "  I  do  not  dare  to  tell  John  Frost"  So  I  went  to  A.  L. 
Hatch 

Senator  Dixon.  The  lawyer? 

Mrs  Grey.  Yes.  I  told  Claude  to  go  to  him  and  have  Mr.  Hatch 
look  into  the  matter.  Mr.  Hatch  said  he  would.  Now  you  can  see 
from  that  letter  that  there  must  be  something  back  of  that,  and  Mr. 
Ross  does  not  want  anybodj  to  know  exactly  what  is  back  of  it,  would 
you  not  say  so.  Senator  Dixon? 

Senator  Dixon.  I  can  not  even  give  a  guess.  The  letter  reads  as 
follows: 

BiLLiNos,  Mont.,  Decemher  18,  1907, 
C.  L.  Milliken,  Esq., 

Orey  Cliff,  Mont, 

Deab  Sir  :  Herewith  find  $5.  Maybe  later  can  send  you  $5  more.  Wishing 
you  a  merry  Christmas,  I  remain, 

Tours  truly,  Thomas  Ross. 

Mrs.  Grey.  Now,  Claude  looked  upon  that  as  in  some  way  a  paper 
on  his  land,  some  way  of  holding  it.  He  did  not  know  what  it  was 
and  I  do  not  know  what  it  is,  but  it  is  the  man  who  attempted  to  buy 
this  land  and  has  these  papers,  and  I  think  it  would  be  a  subject  for 
investigation  to  find  out  the  whole  thing  back  of  that. 

Senator  Curtis.  The  Indian  did  sign  some  papers? 

Mrs.  Grey.  He  did. 

Senator  Curtis.  And  he  does  not  know  what  they  were? 

Mrs.  Grey.  No. 

Senator  Curtis.  Did  the  lawyer  examine  the  records  to  see  what 
was  filed  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  No  ;  I  left  about  this  time,  but  nothing  has  been  done. 
I  made  inquiries  and  understand  that  Claude  Milliken's  name  is  post- 
ed up  at  the  agency  as  applying  for  citizenship  and  the  agent  makes 
oath  that  he  is  a  responsible  citizen. 

Senator  Dixon.  Milliken  is  an  educated  man,  you  say? 

Mrs.  Grey.  He  is  an  epileptic,  and  on  the  verge  of  insanity.  He  is 
absolutely  unable  to  take  care  of  himself. 

Senator  Dixon.  And  irresponsible? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes ;  he  reads  and  writes  well,  but  he  is  a  man  who  is 
in  a  very  serious  condition.  Both  of  his  brothers,  one  maj  be  younger 
and  one  older,  I  am  not  sure,  are  in  the  same  condition:  there  is 
epilepsy  in  the  family.  Their  father  died  insane.  Now,  tnis  is  the 
kmd  01  man  that  can  get  citizenship  because  they  want  his  land.  I 
think 'you  will  find  that  the  Indians  all  through  the  reservation  are 
getting  their  lands  and  getting  it  in  this  way.  John  Frost,  who  lives 
right  there,  has  been  trying  to  get  a  patent  for  his  land  and  can  not 
do  it.  Lewis  Harrison  has  oeen  trying  to  get  a  patent  to  his  land  and 
can  not  do  it. 

Senator  Dixon.  It  was  allotted  in  1882.  The  twenty-five  year 
period  has  elapsed,  has  it  not? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes. 
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Senator  Curtis.  I  suppose  they  are  getting  their  patents  under  the 
Burke  Act,  forfeited  bj  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Indian  agent.  I  suppose  that  is  the  way  the  pro- 
ceeding was  had. 

Mrs-  Grey.  There  is  another  thing  I  would  like  to  ask.  These 
Indians  believe  if  they  take  these  Burke  patents  they  forfeit  all  their 
tribal  rights.    Do  you  think  so  ? 

The  Chairman.  Not  under  any  law  that  I  know  of. 

Mrs.  Grey.  That  is  what  those  Indians  understand,  and  they  are 
afraid  of  those  patents.  It  seems  it  is  simply  a  matter  of  right  and 
justice  that  these  Indians  who  are  living  apart  from  the  tribe,  and 
who  are  good  citizens  and  in  good  standing,  wherever  they  are,  who 
have  their  land  sp  located  that  they  know  where  they  stand,  have 
civil  rights. 

You  take  John  Frost  for  example.  lie  has  good  land;  part  of  it 
is  inherited  and  part  of  it  is  his  own.  He  has  a  lot  of  land  on  the 
Crow  Reservation  where  Bair's  sheep  are.  The  commissary  depart- 
ment is  on  his  land.  They  have  been  there  a  good  many  years.  You 
see  he  is  so  hampered  that  he  can  not  do  very  much.  He  has  a  very 
large  piece  of  land  and  has  5  children  and  has  made  a  splendid  fight 
there  to  get  along.  He  left  the  reservation  when  he  could  ^ot  stay 
there.    He  was  driven  off. 

Senator  Dixon.  Who  drove  him  off? 

Mrs.  Grey.  At  first  he  had  trouble  with  Paul  McCormick  over  a 
hay  contract.  Paul  McCormick  was  furnishing  hay  to  the  Indians 
when  Frost  came  along  and  went  to  Fort  Custer.  Frost  said  "  why 
can  not  the  Indians  have  this  money  for  the  hay  contract  instead  of 
its  going  to  Paul  McCormick?"  The  Indians  were  farming  the  hay 
and  bringing  it  there.  When  the  time  came  to  make  a  contract  the 
colonel  told  Frost  that  if  he  would  arrange  it  with  the  Indians — 
Plenty  Coos  is  here  whom  he  made  it  with — that  if  they  would  make 
an  affirmative  bid  for  this  hay  contract  that  he  would  give  it  to  them. 
You  know  Paul  McCormick? 

Senator  Dixon.  Very  well. 

Mrs.  Grey.  Paul  McCormick  came  there  and  talked  to  Frost — ^he 
knew  nothing  about  it  until  he  got  there.  He  gave  him  $700  and  said 
to  Frost:  "  If  you  will  just  change  two  words  in  your  interpreta- 
tion, this  is  yours."  Frost  threw  the  money  in  his  face  and  it  fell 
on  the  ground,  and  the  wind  was  blowing  and  it  blew  off  and  some 
of  the  officers  came  and  picked  it  up ;  so  it  became  known  that  Frost 
had  thrown  the  money  in  his  face  and  a  lot  of  trouble  followed. 

Senator  Dixon.  AVhen  was  this? 

Mrs.  Grey.  This  must  have  been  seven  or  eight  years  ago. 

Senator  Dixon.  It  was  at  old  Fort  Custer? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes. 

Senator  Dixon.  That  has  been  abandoned  for  twenty  years.  ' 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  do  not  think  so,  because  Frost  is  not  more  than  35 
years  old.    This  was  when  he  came  home  from  school. 

Senator  Dixon.  Mr.  Reynolds,  when  was  it  abandoned? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  In  1898. 

Mrs.  Grey.  It  probably  would  be  about  that  time. 

Senator  Dixon.  I  asked  you  what  drove  him  off  the  reservation? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Then  he  went  over  and  tried  to  farm;  he  dug  his  ditch 
out  and  they  would  not  let  him  have  the  money. 
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Senator  Dixon.  Who  would  not? 

Mrs.  Grey.  The  agent  would  not. 

Senator  Dixon.  Reynolds? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Not  Reynolds;  it  was  before  his  time.  There  were 
white  men  on  the  reservation  who  wanted  to  use  the  water,  and  Frost, 
who  is  an  Indian  on  the  reservation,  wanted  to  use  it,  and  they  broke 
down  his  dams  and  would  not  protect  him,  so  he  deserted  this  Sage 
Creek  allotment  and  went  down  on  Hay  Creek,  and  as  soon  as  he 
got  there  Bair  put  his  sheep  commissary  there  on  his  land. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Is  that  the  case  that  the  Supi;eme  Court  has 
just  decided,  holding  that  the  Indians  are  entitled  to  prior  allotment? 

Senator  Dixon.  No,  that  is  another  one. 

Mrs.  Grey.  But  there  was  Sage  Creek  decision,  and  I  think  it  is 
ri^t  in  there. 

Senator  Dixon.  A  decision  as  to  what? 

Mrs.  Grey.  It  was  printed  in  one  of  the  Helenr  papers  and  I 
spoke  of  it  at  the  time.  It  was  not  that  big  case.  Then  he  gave  up 
and  they  have  had  the  use  of  his  land  since. 

Senator  Dixon.  Without  any  pay? 

Mrs.  Grey.  He  has  never  had  a  cent  for  this  land. 

Senator  Dixon.  Charlie  Bair  just  goes  in  and  takes  possession  of 
his  allotment  without  any  right? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Not  only  the  one  allotment  but  his  wife's  and  his  five 
children's  allotment  are  in  there  and  he  is  using  them.  His  com- 
missary is  there,  and  Frost  has  never  got  anything,  and  can  not  get 
anything. 

Senator  Dixon.  Why  does  he  not  insist  on  his  rights? 

Mrs.  Grey.  He  feels  like  most  of  the  Indians,  what  is  the  use  of 
trying  to  do  it.  He  has  asked  for  it.  He  tried  to  get  some  sheep; 
some  man  at  Big  Timber  offered  to  stock  him,  and  he  was  going  to 
try  to  run  sheep  on  his  own  land,  and  he  tried  to  get  some  land  around 
him  but  they  would  not  let  him.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  Mr. 
Reynolds  or  Mr.  Edwards,  but  it  was  some  agent  at  this  time.  I  am 
not  sure  whether  that  was  five,  six,  or  seven  years  ago. 

Senator  Dixon.  Do  you  charge  that  Charlie  Bair  took  possession  of 
this  man  Frost's  land? 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  do. 

Senator  Dixon.  He  drove  him  off  and  never  paid  him  anything  for 
his  allotment? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes. 

Senator  Dixon.  And  refused  to  let  him  come  back? 

Mrs.  Grey.  No,  he  does  not  refuse  to  let  him  come  back,  but  what 
is  he  coming  back  to?  The  sheep  are  on  his  land.  Mr.  Frost's 
address  is  Grey  Cliff,  Mont.     He  is  school  supervisor  of  that  district. 

Senator  Paynter.  What  do  you  mean  by  clriving  him  off? 

Mrs.  Grey.  He  did  not  take  a  whip  and  drive  him  off. 

Senator  Paynter.  I  suppose  you  did  not  mean  that,  but  I  wanted 
your  explanation. 

Mrs.  Grey.  But  he  put  his  sheep  on  his  land  so  that  Frost  could  not 
make  a  living  there.  He  had  one  or  two  little  children  at  this  time 
and  he  went  over  to  Big  Timber  and  took  the  old  family  land  on  the 
reservation. 
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Senator  Dixon.  But  Frost  is  an  intelligent  man,  is  he  not? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes;  but  he  is  recognized  as  an  Indian  among  the  peo- 
ple there,  so  much  so  that  when  he  first  got  there  there  was  an  escaped 
criminal,  and  after  they  had  followed  the  trails  they  went  over  in 
the  night  to  Frost  and  said  thev  believed  an  Indian  was  good  at  fol- 
lowing a  trail,  and  Frost  said,  "  Yes,  and  if  the  scent  is  not  too  old  I 
can  follow  the  scent,  too."  He  had  a  lot  of  unpleasantness  and  it 
was  hard  for  him  and  his  wife  to  stay  there.  I  say  that  that  man 
ought  to  have  his  patent  and  it  ought  to  be  arranged  so  that  he  can 
dispose  of  some  of  this  lar^e  amount  of  land  that  he  has  and  get 
enough  money  to  buy  himself  horses,  which  he  needs  very  badly  at 
this  very  minute,  and  machinery  to  farm  this  piece  of  land  that  he 
has.  As  it  is,  he  has  lost  a  good  deal  of  that  farm  and  farms  it  under 
permits,  and  he  says  that  this  smnmer  he  will  go  up  and  work  in  the 
mines. 

Senator  Paynter.  How  many  acres  has  he? 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  should  say  that  he  had  control  of  all  along  the  Big 
Timber,  700  or  800  acres. 

Senator  Paynter.  Is  it  on  the  irrigation  ditch  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Dixon.  In  order  that  you  may  not  get  a  wrong  idea  of 
this  matter,  I  will  say  to  the  committee  that  this  is  a  part  of  the 
Indian  rcvservation,  and  was  opened  years  and  years  ago.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  modem  Crow  Keservation. 

Mrs.  Grey.  But  this  is  the  Crow  Reservation.  It  was  opened  in 
1891,  and  these  people  are  under  it.  • 

Senator  Paynter.  What  I  was  trying  to  understand  was  why  an 
educated  Indian  with  600  or  700  acres  of  land  is  forced  to  go  to  the 
mines  to  make  a  living.  I  want  to  know  why  he  can  not  make  a  liv- 
ing on  his  own  land. 

Mrs.  Grey.  Because  when  he  went  there  he  had  nothing;  he  had 
to  put  a  tent  up  for  himself,  wife,  and  children,  and  went  to  work 
in  the  field  and  managed  to  get  quite  a  few  head  of  stock  and  get  a 
house  put  up.  He  is  doing  very  well,  but  he  would  be  very  much 
better  off  if  he  had  enough  money  to  buy  horses  and  machinery  and 
buy  things  that  he  needs  and  farm  the  land  properly.  Instead  of 
having  700  or  800  of  land  he  would  like  to  sell  150  or  160  and  get  the 
money  for  them. 

Senator  Curtis.  Under  the  law  he  has  the  right  to  sell  all  the  in- 
herited land  he  has. 

Mrs.  Grey.  But  it  has  to  be  advertised  and  sold  to  the  highest  bid- 
der down  at  the  reservation,  and  they  do  not  trust  the  way  the  thing 
is  sold. 

Senator  Curtis.  Under  the  law  he  has  a  ri^ht  to  file  an  application 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  if  judired  competent  to  trans- 
act his  own  business  he  can  sell  it. 

Mrs.  Grey.  Senator  Curtis,  he  has  been  trying  to  do  that  a  long 
time.  Could  you  arrange  it,  as  long  as  it  is  the  law,  that  he  may 
do  it? 

Senator  Curtis.  If  he  can  make  a  showing  as  to  his  competency,  it 
will  give  me  great  pleasure  to  present  his  application  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

Mrs.  Grey.  Will  you  do  it.  Senator  Curtis  ? 
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Senator  Cuktis.  If  you  make  the  application  with  the  proper  show- 
ing, I  will  do  it,  certainly. 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  will  do  it.  He  is  a  school  supervisor,  and  is  a  very 
good  man. 

Senator  Cdbtis.  It  is  absolutely  the  law  and  I  will  present  any 
case  where  any  member  of  a  tribe  is  perfectly  competent  and  can 
make  a  showing  that  he  is  competent. 

Mrs.  Gbby.  I  will  do  it  so  quick  that  you  will  have  a  long  list  to 
put  in,  and  you  will  make  this  Indian  very  happy.  It  is  just  and 
right  that  it  should  be  done. 

Senator  Curtis.  We  passed  a  law  to  relieve  just  such  cases  as  the 
one  you  have  referred  to.     *  . 

iu«.  Grey.  If  you  will  just  do  that  I  will  feel  that  my  time  has 
been  well  spent. 

Senator  !Paynter.  Is  there  a  fence  around  his  land  t 

Mrs.  Grey.  Oh  yes,  it  is  all  fenced. 

Senator  Paynter.  So  he  does  not  suffer  from  depredations  from 
sheep  and  cattle? 

Senator  Dixon.  This  allotment  that  she  is  speaking  of  at  Big 
Timber  is  120  miles  from  the  reservation,  away  up  in  the  white  set- 
tlement. It  has  no  relation  to  this  except  that  sne  said  he  had  an 
allotment  also  on  the  present  reservation — one  at  Big  Timber,  125 
miles  east  of  the  reservation,  and  also  an  allotment  on  the  present 
reservation,  which  Mrs.  Grey  says  he  was  driven  from. 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes,  that  is  where  his  family  is. 

Senator  Dixon.  Now,  Mrs.  Grey,  he  has  700  acres  up  near  Big 
Timber  with  the  first  water  right? 

Mrs.  Grey.  He  has  the  second  water  right.  The  Millikens,  who 
are  his  cousins,  have  the  first  right. 

Senator  Dixon.  That  much  land  up  there  under  ditch  would  lease 
for  $2,000  or  $3,000  a  year? 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  know  that. 

Senator  Dixon.  Why  don't  he  do  that? 

Mrs.  Grey.  He  wants  to  live  on  it;  it  is  his  home.  He  is  a  com- 
petent man,  and  is  competent  to  manage  that  land. 

Senator  Dixon.  Does  he  farm  it? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes,  he  is  gradually  getting  it  in  a  condition  to  farm 
it  the  best  he  can.  You  must  remember  that  he  has  a  family  of  5 
children  and  started  in  with  nothing  but  a  tent.  He  did  not  have  a 
fence  up  or  a  head  of  stock  or  anything  else. 

Senator  Dixon.  He  is  living  up  near  Big  Timber,  down  near  the 
river  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes,  the  river  runs  right  through  it. 

Senator  Dixon.  There  arc  700  or  800  acres,  are  there  not? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes,  and  Milliken  has  some,  and  it  is  leased  for  $50  a 
year. 

Senator  Dixon.  Seven  hundred  acres  ought  to  lease  for  $2,000  or 
$3,000,  raw  land. 

Mrs.  Grey.  He  leases  part  of  it;  that  is  what  he  does.  He  does 
not  want  to  do  that  but  wants  to  farm  it.  He  wants  to  dispose 
of  a  little  of  this  land.  What  he  would  like  to  do  would  be  to  dispose 
of  the  land  on  the  reservation. 

Senator  Dixon.  Has  he  ever  made  any  attempt  to  do  that? 
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Mrs.  Grey.  He  has  tried  over  and  over  again.  I  wiH  show  you  all 
the  letters  you  want  on  that  subject. 

Senator  Dixon.  In  what  direction  has  he  tried? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Through  Mr.  Reynolds.  I  think  his  application  is  in 
now,  is  it  not,  Mr.  Reynolds? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No,  it  is  not  and  never  has  been. . 

At  this  point  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  1  o'clock  p.  m. 

AFTER   RECESS. 

The  committee  reassembled  at  1  o'clock  p.  m. 

MES.  HELEN  PIEECE  OBEY  EEGALLED  FOE  FUETHEB  EXAMI- 
NATION. 

The  Chairman.  Mrs.  Grey,  you  may  proceed. 

Mrs.  Grey.  In  connection  with  this  Milliken  matter  I  want  to  make 
one  connection  with  this  land  that  I  spoke  of  as  being  sold  to  the 
Huntley  Townsite  Company.  I  think  this  land,  I  think  this  man 
Ross,  is  the  same  man  who  bought  the  Huntlev  Townsite  lots.  6e  is 
a  real-estate  man  in  Billings,  and  is  now  unaer  indictment  for  run- 
ning a  saloon  and  gambling  place,  which  he  is  doing  subrosa.  I  do 
not  know  whether  he  bought  up  the  Huntley  Townsites  or  not,  but 
it  proves  that  he  did,  I  think  it  will  show  the  connection  between 
them,  because  the  Huntley  Townsite  comes  in  in  connection  with  the 
Lincoln  Townsite  Company,  and  I  think  this  man  has  bought  a  good 
deal  of  land  on  the  reservation,  and  it  has  been  bought  largely  as  the 
Milliken  land  has  been  bought. 

Now  with  reference  to  tnis  land  off  the  reservation,  I  wanted  to 
bring  up  the  matter  that  they  can  not  get  their  annuity  money  either. 
This  man  I^wis  Harrison  is  on  the  allotment  rolls.  He  has  never 
had  any  annuity  and  has  been  trying  ever  since  he  was  on  the  allot- 
ment rolls  to  get  his  annuity. 

Now,  you  will  see  why  he  has  not  had  his  annuity.  Milliken,  who 
is  a  brother  of  this  other  Milliken,  has  not  had  any  more  annuity,  and 
he  has  had  no  more,  and  1  believe  there  are  many  other  cases  of  this 
same  kind  where  no  annuity  money  is  given;  where  no  hoi*ses  are 
issued.  This  lumber  and  (his  wire  and  all  (liose  ])rovisions  that  are 
made  are  not  given  to  all  of  the  Indians.  Some  of  the  Indians  can 
go  there  and  get  the  same  thiug  four  or  five  times;  for  instance,  the 
Indian  at  Lodge  Grass  has  wire  to  fence  his  allotments  two  or  three 
times  and  the  wire  laid  there  in  a  pile  and  was  never  used.  Frank 
Gordon,  who  lives  next  to  him — he  is  a  white  man  and  his  wife  is 
a  half-blood  Indian — can  not  get  any.  Frark  Gordon  has  one  of 
the  best  places  on  the  reservation,  and  he  can  not  get  anything. 

Senator  Dixon.  Why  can't  he  get  anything? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Does  the  Department  intend  to  give  this  wire  to  In- 
dians who  won't  do  anything,  but  let  it  lie  and  rust  and  pile  up  there 
to  be  a  destruction  to  the  cattle,  or  does  it  intend  to  give  this  assist- 
ance to  the  Indians  who  are  trying  to  help  themselves?  That  is  the 
whole  question.  That  is  the  case  all  through  the  Crow  Reservation. 
Another  thing,  you  can  not  take  the  issue  books  and  say  because 
Frank  Gordon  is  accredited  with  so  much  wire  or  so  mucn  lumber, 
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that  he  has  had  it.  You  must  do  what  Mr.  Dalby  did  not  do;  you 
must  check  up  the  issue  book  with  the  Indian  and  find  what  is  on 
the  reservation,  because  these  things  are  not  on  the  reservation.  I 
have  been  through  there  and  I  know  they  are  not  there.  You  can  not 
simply  take  the  record  for  that  because  the  records,  I  will  guarantee, 
the  records  are  absolutely  straight,  I  have  no  doubt  of  that,  but  the 
question  is,  have  these  things  been  put  on  the  reservation,  and  I  say 
they  have  not  been. 

Then  there  is  another  thing,  and  that  is  the  way  they  compel  the 
Indians  to  sell  their  lands  whether  they  wanted  to  or  whether  they 
did  not.  I  want  to  take  up  the  matter  of  Lucy  Old  Horn  and  her 
affidavit.  Now,  this  was  a  sworn  affidavit  taken  before  Mr.  William 
M.  Johnston,  of  Billings.     You  know  him.  Senator  Dixon. 

Senator  Dixon.  I  know  him. 

Mrs.  Grey.  He  is  a  good  man. 

Senator  Dixon.  He  is  a  very  decent  citizen,  that  is  my  impression 
of  him. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  a  letter  here  this  morning  that  Senator 
Dixon  read.  Do  you  want  to  use  this  affidavit  as  a  part  of  your 
case? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes,  the  affidavit  of  Lucy  Old  Horn.  This  is  to  show 
that  the  Indians  do  not  sell  their  land  voluntarily;  they  must  sell 
their  land  when  the  agent  says  they  must,  and  then  they  have  got  to 
sell  it.  .  .  .  • 

Senator  Dixon.  How  can  a  live  Indian  sell  his  land. 

Mrs.  Grey.  Whenever  the  agent  says  that  he  is  a  competent  Indian 
to  become  an  American  citizen  he  can  make  application  and  get  his 
land,  if  any. 

Senator  Curtis.  But  he  does  not  have  to  make  application  unless 
he  wants  to.  We  put  in  the  law  especially  that  they  could  not  com- 
pel an  Indian  to  sell  unless  that  Indian  filed  an  application. 

Mrs.  Grey.  Suppose  an  Indian  does  not  want  to  sell  his  land; 
suppose  he  is  on  the  reservation  with  a  family  and  can  not  get  any- 
thmg  to  do,  what  is  the  Indian  to  do? 

Senator  Curtis.  He  will  live  like  the  other  Indians  do.  The  fact 
that  he  sells  his  land  does  not  do  him  any  particular  good. 

Mrs.  Grey.  lie  can  not  do  anything.  lie  has  his  children  in  the 
schools.  Suppose  they  want  to  compel  that  man  to  do  anything; 
they  have  thousands  of  ways  to  compel  him.  They  can  j)ut  him  m 
jail  and  say  he  is  drunk.  I  am  going  to  refer  to  the  intimidations 
and  show  you  how  they  are  compelling  the  Indians  to  do  things 
whether  they  want  to  or  not. 

Here  is  Lucy  Old  Horn's  affidavit,  and  this  is  the  statement  of 
Lucy  Old  Horn,  who,  when  the  grand  jury  was  in  session  in  Helena, 
went  to  Mr.  Fred  Miller,  the  clerk,  and  said  to  him  that  she  wanted 
to  find  out  something  about  some  dead  allotments  or  something,  and 
he  would  not  tell  her.  She  said,  "  all  right ;  I  am  going  to  Helena 
and  am  going  to  tell  Mrs.  Grey  all  I  know."  She  started  to  come  and 
she  was  put  in  jail  under  sentence  of  ninety  days. 

Senator  Curtis.  On  what  charge? 

Mrs.  Grey.  This  is  the  charge. 

JSenator  Dixon.  Was  it  an  agency  jury  or  a  civil  jun^? 

Mrs.  Grey.  The  civil  jury  at  Billings'.  I  saw  Sheriff  Webb  and 
we  went  to  a  number  of  them  and  tried  to  get  her  out,  and  it  sim- 
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mered  down  to  this,  if  Mr.  Reynolds  wants  her  to  come  out  she  can 
come  out,  but  if  he  wants  her  to  stay  in  she  will  have  to  stay  in. 

Senator  Dixon.  What  was  she  convicted  of? 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  will  read  Lucy  Old  Horn's  affidavit. 

This  woman  told  F.  Miller,  clerk  at  Crow  Agency,  that  she  was 
going  to  Helena  and  tell  me  what  she  knew.  She,  instead,  got  a 
ninety  days'  sentence  in  the  Billings  jail.  This  affidavit  was  cor- 
roborated by  Doctor  Clark  and  Under  Sheriff  Hubbard  of  Billings. 

State  of  Montana,  County  of  Yellowstone ^  88 : 

Lucy  Old  Horn,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says : 

Grace  Long  Ear  Is  daughter  of  Big  Medicine,  chief  of  police.  She  is  about  26, 
and  lives  at  the  agency.    Big  Medicine  is  brother  of  my  husband.  Old  Horn. 

When  I  first  know  about  this  Grace  told  me  she  is  in  family  way,  and  three 
months  gone.  She  said  her  mother  want  her  to  get  rid  of  that  child.  Grace 
done  that  three  times :  her  father  and  mother  know  it  and  want  her  to.  Grace 
tell  me  she  want  to  ride  with  me  to  Mrs.  Hairy  Wolfe's  so  she  can  do  that  for 
her.  Mrs  Hairy  Wolfe  do  that  [abortion]  all  the  time.  She  get  pay  for  it 
and  does  it  without  anybody  knowing  it.  Grace  got  in  our  wagon  and  we  got 
half  way  and  we  meets  Mrs.  Hairy  Wolfe  riding  in  her  wagon.  Three  Iron's 
mother  and  Grace  went  with  them  to  Mrs.  Hairy  Wolfs  home.  Grace  didn't 
stay  with  Mrs.  Hairy  Wolfe,  but  just  go  there  so  she  can  do  it.  Tillie  Withers- 
brother  was  with  Grace,  and  went  with  us  from  the  agency  to  Mrs.  Hairy  Wolfe 
and  staid  with  Grace  at  Pretty  Paint's  house.  Pretty  Paint  is  brother  of  Grace's 
husband,  Ben  Long  Ear. 

About  a  week  Grace  lost  her  baby,  about  3  months  old.  Then  Grace  and 
Tillie  comes  to  my  house  and  Grace  felt  sick.  She  told  me  all  about  it  Two 
or  three  days  after  Mrs.  Hairy  Wolfe  came  to  my  tent  and  Grace  gave  her  Nez 
Perce  bag  and  some  money  and  bluish  kind  of  a  quilt  to  pay  for  doing  that 
[abortion].  Ben  Long  Ear  was  there  and  he  was  mad  about  it,  that  Grace 
done  that,  but  he  is  just  like  a  slave,  can't  do  anything  because  Big  Medicine 
is  boss.  Big  Medicine  send  for  Grace  and  Ben  and  they  went  back.  Grace  got 
very  sick. 

My  husband  and  I  run  stage  when  land  thrown  open,  so  we  know  lots  of 
white  i>eople  and  we  go  to  see  some  across  the  river.  Other  Medicine  come  in 
big  hurry  and  say  "  Big  Medicine  and  Grace  want  me  to  como  and  take  Grace 
to  Billinjjs  'cause  she  very  sick."  So  I  went  to  the  aj^ency.  Doctor  Fanning 
come  in  and  Grace  told  him  she  lost  her  baby.  I  jruess  he  knew  all  about  it; 
he's  such  a  saucy  old  crank  nobody  likes  him.  He  don't  ask  what  the  matter 
with  us,  nnd  he  won't  let  us  come  to  his  office  for  nuHiieine.  Grace  said  "  This 
agency  doctor  can't  help  me;  1  going  to  die."  Bijr  Medicine  there  all  the  time, 
but  Indians  there  talking  loud  about  Mrs.  Grey's  trial,  and  Grace  suffering  bad, 
and  she  saying  **My  father  don't  care  for  me;  he  don't  care  if  I  die."  The 
agent  come  to  see  Grace,  and  she  want  him  to  jrot  a  white  doctor,  but  he  won't 
let  her.  She  told  him  all  about  it.  He  say  "  the  agency  doctor  do  just  as  well.". 
I  teW'jrrMph  for  I^octor  ('lark  at  Hillings.  He  came  right  off.  We  didn't  tell 
him  what  they  was  doing.  He  made  her  better,  and  said  when  Grace  is  able 
she  must  come  to  Billings  so  he  can  cure  her.  Grace  want  me  to  come  along 
with  her  and  Ben  Long  Ear.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burgess  come  to  see,  Grace  and 
they  know  all  about  it.  Big  Medicine  got  permit  for  us  to  come  to  Billings. 
We  stayed  at  L  and  L.  Doctor  Clark  cann*  to  see  Grace.  About  a  week  later 
when  Stray  Calf  came.  Grace  was  suffering  and  I  sat  uj)  all  night  and  went 
for  Doctor  Clark  about  3  or  4  o'clock.  I  didn't  know  the  way  and  asked  police- 
man to  get  me  a  doctor,  and  he  telephoned  to  Doctor  Clark  and  he  come.  I 
don't  know  where  Austin  Stray  Calf  was;  he  wasn't  in  room  at  all  when  Indian 
policeman  come,  and  he  asked.  "Where's  Austin?"  and  I  said,  "I  guess  he's 
around  somewhere."  and  they  went  ont  and  l»ronj;ht  him  in  the  room.  I  asked 
the  Indian  policeman  what  he  wants  of  Austin,  and  he  says  he*s  going  to  take 
him  back  to  the  reservation  because^  he  got  no  permit.  Austin  want  to  go  back 
that  night,  but  policeman  say  he  take  him  back  in  morning. 

The  same  night,  when  policeman  gone,  I  went  into  Austin's  room,  right  next 
to  Grace's,  to  see  if  he  is  arrested,  and  when  I  asked  him  (I  was  there  only  two 
or  three  minutes  and  Grace  knows  that),  white  policeman  came  and  knocked. 
We  scared  and  put  out  the  light    The  policeman  asked  me  what  I  doing  there. 
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and  I  tell  tbem  and  they  git  into  Grace's  room  and  are  going  to  arrest  Ben 
because  they  don't  know  the  right  man.  They  tell  Austin  he  should  come  along; 
but  we  don't  know  he's  arrested,  we  thought  they  was  going  to  send  him  away 
on  the  train.  Next  day  Big  Medicine  come.  He  talked  nice  to  me  and  he  don't 
tell  me  they  going  to  arrest  me.  A  white  policeman  kept  looking  in  and  about 
0.30  in  morning  he  say  '*  The  agent  is  come  and  want  to  see  me."  I  come  up 
and  they  took  me  in  the  office  and  nobody  tell  me  I  was  arrested.  The  agent 
asked  me  if  I  had  a  trouble,  and  I  said  "  Yes."  He  said  "  It's  too  bad."  He 
didn't  say  anything  else,  and  they  take  me  into  a  big  dark-like  room,  and  I 
didn*t  know  it  was  a  coui*t  till  Mr.  Hubbard  told  me  so,  when  I  got  to  the  Jail. 
They  brought  Austin  in  that  room  where  the  big  fat  man  is,  and  he  took  out  a 
book  and  read  something,  and  such  big  words  I  don't  know  what  he  is  talking 
about.  There  was  nobody  there  but  Austin  and  me  and  the  agent  and  maybe 
a  politenian  and  the  big  fat  man,  and  he  asked  us  to  stand  up  and  we  did,  and 
he  said  "Are  you  guilty?  "  and  I  say  **  Yes,  sir,"  and  Austin  didn't  say  anything. 
We  big  crazy  people  and  we  don't  know  they  was  after  us.  I  don't  know  I 
was  arrested.    Agent  don't  say  a  word  to  me  or  explain  anything. 

Lucy  Old  Horn. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  16th  day  of  February,  A.  D.  1908. 
[seal.]  W.  M.  Johnston, 

Notary  Puhlic  in  and  for  Yellowstone  County y  MonU 


State  of  Montana,  County  of  Yellowstone,  8$: 

Lucy  Old  Horn,  being  first  sworn,  deposes  and  says : 

About  three  years  ago,  when  I  knew  It  was  about  time  for  agent's  time  to  be 
up,  I  took  around  a  petition  to  get  him  put  out.  We  told  the  agent  aljout  It — 
that  Hogue  was  an  honest  and  good  man,  and  we  wanted  him  for  the  agent, 
because  we  knew  Reynolds  does  lots  that  he  hasn't  right  to  do.  Agent  said, 
"  Let  him  take  a  petition  himself,"  because  he  don't  want  us  to  help  him  any. 
Hogue  he  said  he  don't  want  to  do  that,  but  when  we  ask  him  that,  he's  willing 
to  be  agent  If  he  gets  appointed. 

Two  liegglns  and  Sees  With  His  Ears  and  I  went  to  ask  the  agent,  because 
we  knew  he  wouldn't  like  that,  and  try  to  get  us  In  trouble.  Big  Medicine  got 
scared  because  he  thinks  he  will  lose  his  Job  If  the  agent  get  put  out,  so  he 
sent  for  Holds  His  Enemy  to  get  that  petition  to  make  the  agent  stay.  He 
told  Holds  His  Enemy  that  all  the  Indians  took  up  a  big  petition  for  Reynolds 
to  stay.  He  told  a  big  He,  and  Holds  His  Enemy  didn't  know  anything  about 
the  petition,  and  he's  very  easy  to  fool.  He  went  home  and  took  a  petition  for 
to  keep'  the  agent.  Ho  didn't  get  but  a  few  names.  I  guess  Sees  With  His 
Ears  get  those  petitions  yet. 

You  know  we  can't  even  find  out  what  they  do  in  the  office.  The  agent  and 
Miller  and  Frank  Shlveley  they  do  Just  what  they  want  to,  and  when  we  try 
to  ask  questions  and  find  out  they  put  us  in  Jail.  Most  all  the  Indians,  children 
and  women  and  men,  signed  our  petition,  all  but  at  Big  Horn,  where  we  didn't 
get  to  yet.  Hogue  left  some  groceries  and  things  in  the  section  house  at  Fort 
Custer,  and  when  the  Indians  get  hard  up  and  have  no  money  or  grub  and 
can't  get  anything,  he  always  help  the  Indians  out,  because  he  is  a  good  man. 
The  agent  put  him  off  before  the  petition,  and  now  running  a  hotel  at  Pryor 
Agency. 

[Note  of  H.  P.  G. :  I  believe  Reynolds  presented  a  large  petition  from  the 
Indians,  on  the  strength  of  which  he  was  reappointed.  Holds  His  Enemy  is  a 
chief  In  the  Big  Horn  district. 

He  told  me  the  same  as  TiUcy  says  with  regard  to  his  part  in  the  matter.  I 
believe  that  If  Mr.  Reynolds  presented  any  petition  signed  by  the  Indians,  he 
used  the  petition  of  Holds  His  Enemy  and  to  that  added  the  names  on  the 
petition  of  Lucy  and  Two  liCgglns.l 

Lucy  Old  Horn. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  —  day  of  February,  A.  D.  1908. 

[SEAL.1  W.  M.  Johnston, 

Notary  Public  in  and  for  Yettotoitone  County,  Mont. 

39010— S.  Doc.  445,  60-1 ^10 
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That  explains  how  she  got  into  jail  and  that  is  the  diarge.  This  is 
her  statement. 

Senator  Dixon.  What  is  the  chargje  against  her? 

Mrs.  Grey.  They  say  she  was  living  witii  Stray  Cat.  I  went  to 
Doctor  Clark  and  he  said  she  was  not ;  she  was  in  one  room  with  Lucy 
Old  Horn,  taking  care  of  her,  and  Stray  Cat  was  nowhere  around. 

Senator  Dixon.  That  she  was  living  with  Stray  Cat  at  Billings  or 
on  the  reservation  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  At  Billings.  It  was  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Vice  that  was  supposed  to  have  arrested  her.  I  took  this  statement 
and  went  to  Sheriff  Webb  and  the  district  attorney,  and  William 
Johnston  and  Doctor  Clark,  and  they  all  corroborated  Lucy's  state- 
ment and  said  they  wanted  her  taken  out  of  the  county  jail.  Stray 
Cat  is  still  in  jail. 

Now  this  is  only  one  instance  and  this  happened  to  a  woman.  I 
wish  you  could  know  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  this  mat- 
ter.   Here  is  another  affidavit  of  Lucy  Old  Horn : 

State  of  Montana,  County  of  Yellowstone,  88 : 
Lucy  Old  Hobn,  being  first  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says: 
That  the  land  of  Two  Persons,  father  of  Big  Medicine  and  Old  Horn,  was 
Bold,  one  of  the  first  allotments.  The  land  is  near  Custer.  They  believe  it  was 
sold  for  about  $1,000.  Old  Horn  did  not  want  to  sell  and  refused,  but  was 
called  to  the  agency  two  or  three  times  and  told  by  Reynolds  that  he  must 
sell.  He  still  refused  to  sell,  but  Reynolds  told  him  that  he  must  s^l,  as  Big 
Medicine  wanted  him  to.    I  think  he  signed,  but  he  never  got  any  money. 

Lucy  Old  Horn. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  —  day  of  February,  A.  D.  1908. 
[seal.]  W.  M.  Johnston, 

Notary  Public  in  and  for  Yellowstone  County,  Montana, 

Senator  Dixon.  Was  this  a  dead  Indian  allotment  or  his  own? 

Mrs.  Grey.  No;  this  was  a  dead  Indian  allotment.  Big  Medicine 
is  here.  He  is  a  brother  of  Old  Horn.  Big  Medicine  is  supposed  to 
have  $10,000  or  $15,000  in  dead  allotment  money,  and  Old  Horn, 
who  is  his  brother,  has  nothing.  T\Tiat  is  the  reason  that  Big  Medi- 
cine has  the  money  and  his  brother  has  not?  They  inherited  •from 
the  same  source,  evidently. 

Senator  Dixon.  It  may  be  children's  money. 

Mrs.  Grey.  No;  they  have  no  children.  Here  is  their  pedigree, 
contained  in  another  affidavit  of  Lucy  Old  Horn: 

State  of  Montana,  County  of  Yellowstone,  ss.: 

Lucy  Old  Horn,  being  first  sworn,  deposes  and  says: 

Crane  Wing,  or  Crazy  Crane,  died  twenty  years  ago.  He  had  allotmoit  on 
ceded  land,  right  near  Fort  Custer,  I  thinlv  first  allotment  next  to  line.  Crane 
Wing  had  one  son  named  Medicine  Pipe,  and  his  wife,  Not  a  Pretty  Woman, 
was  already  dead.  Medicine  Pipe  died  twelve  years  ago.  He  had  one  little 
girl,  Annie,  who  died  three  years  ago  In  April,  I  think. 

Annie's  mother,  Medicine  Pipe's  wife.  Looks  at  the  Horse,  ran  away  with 
Roar  Dont  Walk  about  two  years  before  Medicine  Pipe  died.  Annie  was  in 
school,  but  went  to  her  mother  before  she  died,  and  her  father  was  dead  then. 
Looks  at  the  Horj?e  was  married  first  to  Bill  Hnwk,  and  got  a  daughter,  Lucy 
Hawk.  She  left  him  and  married  Medicine  Pipe.  She  left  Medicine  Pipe  and 
married  Boar  Dout  Walk.  She  was  not  married  by  license  to  Hawk.  Lucy 
Hawk  married  Frank  Shively. 

When  the  land  was  sold.  Looks  at  the  Horse  and  Lucy  Hawk  got  the  money, 
and  I  think  they  signed  the  name  to  have  it  sold. 
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Crane  Wing  bad  a  sister,  Mrs.  Two  Persons,  who  had  three  childr^,  Big 
Medicine,  Old  Horn,  and  Little  Magpie.  Little  Magpie  married  Josh  Buffalo, 
bad  one  child  a  year  old,  dead. 

Crane  Wing  had  no  children  but  Medicine  Pipe.  The  others  were  stepchil- 
dren. 

Lucy  Old  Hobn. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  bofore  me  this —  day  of  February,  A.  D.  1908.. 
[SEAL.]  W.  M.  Johnson, 

Votary  Public  in  and  for  Yellowstone  County,  Moni. 

You  see  it  was  not  given  in  the  direct  descent.  You  will  under- 
stand then  how  this  sale  of  dead  allotment  is  used  to  corrupt  the 
Indians.  An  Indian  who  will  do  what  the  Indian  wants  him  to  can 
get  the  dead  allotments ;  if  de  does  not,  he  cannot  get  the  dead  allot- 
ments. This  is  what  occurred  on  the  Crow  Reservation;  it  is  not 
the  law  or  anything  else.  That  is  just  one  instance,  and  if  I  wanted 
to  take  up  your  time  I  suppose  I  could  give  you  100  instances  of  the 
same  sort  of  thing.  I  would  make  this  suggestion — that  if  you  do  go 
into  this  matter  that  you  get  the  Land  Office  and  the  agency  record 
of  lands  and  find  out  what  the  Indian  paid  for  the  land,  how  soon 
it  is  sold  again,  and  at  what  price  it  is  sold  for  again.  You  will 
find  that  they  buy  it  for  hundreds  and  in  a  little  while  sell  it  for 
thousands  of  dollars.  The  Indians  must  sell  this  land;  they  have 
to  do  it. 

Now,  do  you  want  me  to  go  into  the  forms  of  intimidation  and  how 
that  is  accomplished  on  the  reservation? 

The  Chairman.  You  may  go  into  anything  that  throws  any  light 
on  this  investigation. 

Mrs.  Grey.  ISow  we  will  take  Frank  Shively.  He  is  the  Indian 
who  is  here.  He  is  a  refined,  well-educated  Indian.  You  will  see 
him,  and  in  every  instance,  if  he  had  had  any  kind  of  chance  he 
would  have  been  a  decent  gentleman. 

He  is  a  student  of  Carlisle  and  I  think  he  was  a  graduate  of  Car- 
lisle. He  told  me  nuich  of  this  himself  secretly.  I  think  a  great 
deal  of  Frank  Shivelv.  His  attitude  here  is  very  different  from 
what  his  attitude  would  be  if  he  were  allowed  to  do  what  he  wants 
to  do.  Frank  Shively  came  on  from  school.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
Carlisle.  He  is  not  strong — that  is,  he  is  not  an  athlete  or  a  robust 
man,  but  he  was  a  good  student  in  Carlisle  and  he  came  home  filled 
full  of  General  Pratt's  idea  that  he  would  come  back  to  his  own 
people  and  take  his  place  as  an  educated  man.  He  came  back  ho:ne 
and  the  only  position  that  was  open  to  him  was  work  on  the  ditch 
at  $1.25  a  day.  He  did  not  want  to  become  a  Government  eitiployee, 
because  among  these  Indians  the  man  who  becomes  a  Government 
employee  is  immediately  looked  uj^on  as  a  dishonest  man;  he  is  an 
outcast  from  his  people,  and  that  is  true  on  the  Crow  Reservation; 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  true  on  other  reservations  or  not.  Frank 
did  not  want  to  take  that,  and  consequently  went  to  work  with  pick 
and  shovel  in  a  ditch,  I  think  for  two  or  three  weeks,  and  ruptured 
himself  so  that  he  will  be  a  cripple  as  long  as  he  lives.  Frank  was 
either  at  this  time  married  or  engaged  to  oe  married  to  a  girl  who 
was  a  graduate  of  Carlisle,  and  she  is  as  sweet  a  woman  as  you  could 
meet  anywhere.  I  have  been  at  her  house  and  I  know.  'They  have 
a  very  pleasant  pretty  home,  and  three  of  the  very  finest  children 
you  ever  saw.    Now,  as  Frank  has  said  to  me,  "  I  can  not  go  out  on 
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the  reservation  and  live  as  a  blanket  Indian ;  if  I  do  I  kill  my  wife 
and  children.  I  have  got  to  stay  here  and  do  what  I  am  told  to  do,'' 
and  he  is  doing  it. 

The  Chairman.  Wliere  is  he? 

Mi-s.  Grey.  He  is  the  man 

T,he  Chairman.  Just  state  where  he  is. 

Mrs.  Grey.  He  acts  as  property  clerk  on  the  reservation.  I  think 
he  gets  $75  a  month,  and  they  have  a  little  house  at  the  agency  where 
they  live. 

Senator  Sutherland.  He  has  been  in  the  employ  of  the  Govern- 
ment? 

Mrs.  Grey.  He  has  been  in  the  employ  of  the  Government  all  the 
time  since  he  made  this  attempt  to  go  out  by  himself,  and  he  gave  in 
and  took  what  came  to  him. 

Senator  Brown.  In  consequence  of  that  he  is  now  looked  upon  as  a 
dishonest  man  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes.  If  you  could  only  know  Frank  himself !  This  is 
one  of  the  most  pathetic  stories  I  ever  heard  in  my  life. 

Senator  Dixon.  He  is  holding  a  good  job,  is  he  not? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes ;  he  is  holding  a  good  job,  but  he  is  dishonorable  and 
dishonest  and  he  knows  it.  He  said  "  whenever  I  get  to  thinking  of 
conditions  I  go  out  and  get  drunk." 

Senator  Dixon.  And  he  holds  his  job  at  the  agency  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes;  I  have  seen  him  under  the  influence  of  liauor. 
His  face  has  been  all  flushed,  right  there  at  the  reservation,  wnich 
proves  that  he  must  have  whisky  on  the  reservation. 

Senator  Dixon.  Did  you  ever  see  him  drunk? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  At  the  agency? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes;  he  c«nme  to  my  room  one  night  when  I  was  staying 
at  the  school,  and  Frank  was  drunk.  I  am  not  stating  anything  that 
is  not  true.     It  is  well  known. 

Senator  Dixon.  Of  what  does  his  grievance  consist?  He  is  hold- 
ing a  $75  a  month  job.  and  where  doos  the  cruelty  come  in  in  his  caseV 

Mrs.  Grey.  In  that  he  has  sold  his  maiiliood. 

Senator  Dixon.  In  what  way? 

Mrs.  Grey.  In  doing  dishonorable  things. 

Senator  Dixon.  A\Tiat  kind? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Misinterpreting  when  the  Indians  came  to  the  agency, 
as  he  did  when  Plenty  Coos  came  to  Washington  when  he  made  the 
lease  for  Charlie  Bair  and  misinterpreted  for  Plenty  Coos  in  such 
a  way  that  it  fooled  people  here  so  that  the  lease  was  given  to  Charlie 
Bair  instead  of  Murphy. 

Senator  Dixon.  Who  knows  that  he  misinterpreted  that? 

Mrs.  Grey.  When  Plenty  Coos  ^ot  home  he  had  these  letters,  and 
when  he  was  in  Billings — you  have  it  in  your  letter,  I  think,  that  you 
were  just  reading;  that  is  from  one  source  that  you  get  it — Plenty 
Coos  came  to  Billings  at  this  hearing  and  he  said  he  wanted  to  be 
sure  and  have  those  men  whom  he  brought  listen  to  every  word  he 
said,  so  that  when  he  came  to  Washington  he  got  his  speech  and  when 
it  was  read  to  him  went  hack  to  (he  reservation  and  said  that  many 
things  he  did  not  say  were  in  that  speech  and  many  things  he  did 
say  were  not  there. 
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Senator  Dixon.  Then  you  base  your  charge  that  Shively  misin- 
terpreted at  that  time  on  what  Plenty  Coos  said? 

Mrs.  Qbbt.  On  what  Plenty  Coos  said,  and  what  he  came  here  to 
do,  and  on  the  fact  that  this  is  done  continually  on  different  reserva- 
tions. 

Senator  Dixon,  This  is  the  only  reservation  you  were  ever  on  you 
say? 

Mrs,  Grey.  I  have  been  in  Washington,  Senator  Dixon,  for  nearly 
a  month,  and  nearly  all  that  time  have  been  studying  up  Indian 
matters. 

Senator  Dixon.  How  do  you  know  about  misinterpreting  by  other 
people  on  other  reservations  when  you  have  never  been  there  and 
nave  never  seen  them  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Shall  we  go  into  this.  If  you  want  it  later  I  will  bring 
you  a  whole  lot  of  things,  but  it  is  a  long  matter  and  is  a  digression. 
I  think  anyone  who  has  had  much  to  do  with  Indian  affairs  will  say 
that  that  is  a  thing  that  is  often  done.  ' 

Senator  Paynter.  I  would  be  glad  to  hear  you  state  whether  or 
not  Shively  has  ever  told  you  that  he  had  been  doing  dishonorable 
things  and  expressed  his  mortification  that  necessity  required  him  to 
do  it. 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  What  were  those  dishonorable  things  that  he  told 
you  he  had  done  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Misinterpreting  at  the  agency. 

Senator  Dixon.  In  what  special  case,  if  you  recall? 

Mrs.  Grey.  There  was  one  case  when  Mr.  Dalby  was  making  the 
investigation  and  I  had  said  that  the  Indians  were  not  allotted  over 
on  this  ceded  strip  unless  they  agreed  to  sell  their  allotments.  Frank 
was  acting  as  interpreter  that  day.  He  is  not  the  regular  interpreter, 
but  is  often  called  on  to  act.  There  was  a  man  by  the  name  of  Big 
Sam  Davis,  of  Billings;  his  father  is  George  Reed;  you  know  him; 
I  saw  a  letter  that  you  had  written  to  him  when  he  could  not  get  his 
patent. 

Senator  Dixon.  I  remember  the  name. 

Mrs.  Grey.  This  is  his  eldest  son.  I  think  he  is  a  Carlisle  boy, 
anyway  he  is  an  educated  Indian.  AVhen  they  were  making  this  in- 
vestigation Sam  was  at  the  agency ;  he  has  been  put  off  of  the  reser- 
vation and  has  not  been  able  to  go  back  until  just  now.  He  went 
back  and  Mr.  Dalby  was  investigating  a  woman  who  came  from  this 
district,  and  Mr.  Dalby  said  to  her  "  Did  you  agree  to  sell  your  allot- 
ment before  Mr.  Eankin  allotted  you  there?''  Mr.  Shively  inter- 
i)reted  it,  "  Did  you  agree  to  survey  your  allotment  before  you  were 
ocated  there?"    Naturally,  she  very  indignantly  said  "  no,  I  did  not.'* 

Senator  Dixon.  Who  told  you  this? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Sam  did  himself. 

Senator  Dixon.  Did  Shively  admit  to  you  that  he  had  misinter- 
preted ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  have  never  had  the  chance  to  ttilk  with  him  since 
then. 

Senator  Dixon.  What  specific  things  has  he  admitted  to  you  that 
he  has  misinterpreted  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  This  matter  when  he  was  in  Washington. 
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Senator  Dixon.  Did  he  tell  you  that  he  had  purposely  misinter- 
preted Plenty  Coos's  talk? 

Mrs.  Grey.  He  said  he  had  to  do  the  things  that  made  him  wish  he 
were  dead  when  he  was  here.  Those  were  his  words,  and  I  put  that 
into  the  statement  that  I  made  when  I  was  here  that  was  given  to  the 
President. 

Senator  Dixon.  When  was  that  that  he  was  here? 

Mrs.  Grey.  It  was  about  two  years  ago.  Those  are  the  papers 
which  Secretary  Garfield  said  he  would  get  and  have  here. 

Senator  Dixon.  Who  was  present  here  at  that  time  with  the  delega- 
tion? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Plenty  Coos  and  Big  Shoulder  and  Frank  Shively  were 
the  Indians,  and  Mr.  Edwards  and  Mr.  Bair  came  with  them.  Mr. 
Keynolds  came  with  them  as  far  as  Omaha. 

Senator  Dixon.  This  was  John  Edwards,  the  old  Indian  agent? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  And  Charlie  Bair? 

Mrs.  Grey.  And  Charlie  Bair.  At  the  time  Charlie  Bair  got  the 
lease,  this  was. 

Senator  Dixon.  Who  made  Shively  misinterpret  at  that  time;  on 
what  things  did  he  tell  you  ''i 

Mrs.  Grey.  What  would  you  think  ?  I  do  not  know ;  I  was  not  here. 
I  can  only  draw  my  inference.  Whose  interest  was  it  to  make  him 
misinterpret? 

Senator  Dixon.  I  do  not  know.    I  am  asking  for  information. 

Mrs.  Grey.  Well,  the  Indians  had  the  council  asking  that  the  ^eep 
be  removed  from  their  district  and  cattle  be  put  there.  That  was  what 
the  council  asked  for,  and  they  asked  Plenty  Coos,  Big  Shoulder  and 
Henry  Russell  to  come  here  to  do  it.  When  they  came,  Henry  Russell, 
who  was  coming  as  interpreter,  went  to  the  agency  and  they  sent 
him  back  from  the  agency  and  in  his  place  substituted  Frank  Shively. 

Senator  Dixon.  Who  did  this? 

Mrs.  Grey.  It  was  done  by  the  agent,  I  suppose.  It  was  done  at 
the  agency. 

Senator  Brown.  But  it  was  done  anyway? 

Mi's.  Grky.  It  was  done  anyway,  and  Ilenry  Russell  came  home 
and  Mr.  Blair  wanted  to  keep  his  slieep  in  this  district;  he  did  not 
want  them  taken  off  and  naturally  it  was  to  his  interest  to  see  that 
Plenty  Coos  did  not  say  just  what  the  Indians  wanted  him  to  say 
when  he  came  here.  Don't  you  think  it  was,  if  he  wanted  to  keep 
his  sheep  there?  He  went  to  considerable  trouble  to  come  all  the 
way  to  Washington  with  those  Indians,  don't  you  think  he  did?  The 
records  show  that  Plenty  Coos's  speech  asked  to  have  Blair's  speech 
copied  here.  The  thin<rs  that  he  had  come  to  say  he  did  not  say. 
The  things  he  told  the  Indians  he  had  said  when  he  got  home  he  did 
not  say. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  by  the  records? 

Mrs.  Grey.  By  the  records.  He  said  something  very  different  and 
Charlie  Bair  benefited  by  th(;  misstatements  that  were  made.  Frank 
Shively  was  interpreter.  This  letter  must  have  been  written  by 
Frank  Shively,  or  at  least  it  must  have  been  interpreted  to  PlentV 
Coos  by  Frank  Shively,  and  must  have  been  the  means  by  which 
that  letter  was  put  into  existence  in  the  Department, 
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The  Chaibsiak.  Was  this  conference  held  over  at  the  Indian 
Office? 

Mrs.  Grey.  It  was  held  here  in  Washington;  I  do  not  know  where 
it  was  held,  but  the  records  will  show. 

Senator  Dixon.  You  do  not  know  who  was  present? 

Mrs.  Grey.  No;  but  the  records  will  show  that  That  is  what 
Secretary  Garfield  would  have  here — those  papers.  When  Plenty 
Coos  came  to  the  grand  jury  to  protect  himself  from  these  very  thin^ 
the  Indians  chose  the  interpreter  who  should  come  with  him  and  this 
interpreter  wrote  a  letter — at  least  Mr.  Sniffen  wrote  it  for  him.  I 
wrote  the  letter  on  m;^  machine  and  Mr.  Sniffei^  signed  it.  In  the 
letter  Arnold  Costo  said  that  he  had  come,  having  been  sent  by  his 
people.  A  copy  of  the  letter  we  can  procure.  He  said  he  came  sent 
by  his  people  to  protect  Plenty  Coos  from  any  misrepresentation, 
and  that  letter  was  presented  to  the  grand  jurv. 

Senator  Dixon.  Jb  Plenty  Coos  a&aid  ot  Shively's  interpretations 
just  now?  * 

Mrs.  Grey,  fie  must  be  after  his  other  experience.  Frank  Shively 
was  not  in  Billings  at  this  time.  Alec.  Upshaw  and  Carl  Leiter  were 
the  two  interpreters  that  they  intended  to  use.  Those  are  the  two  who 
are  now  brought  here — ^at  least,  I  suppose  Upshaw  is  here;  he  was  to 
have  come.    He  gets  drunk  pretty  often. 

Senator  Sutherland.  There  is  one  statement  that  you  made  that 
I  did  not  quite  understand.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  Mr. 
Shively  was  called  in  as  interpreter  on  one  occasion  when  an  Indian 
woman  was  being  examined  with  reference  to  her  allotment? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes. 

Senator  Stutherland.  That  the  question  propounded  to  her  was 
whether  or  not  she  had  agreed  to  sell  her  allotment  before  it  was 
made. 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes. 

Senator  Sutherland.  And  he  interpreted  to  her  as  a  question 
whether  or  not  she  had  agreed  to  survey  the  allotment  before  it  was 
located. 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes. 

Senator  Sutherland.  I  do  not  quite  see  the  significance  of  that. 
What  is  the  point  with  ^regard  to  the  substitution  of  the  word 
"  survey  "  for  the  word  "  sell  "  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  The  charge  that  I  made  here  was  when  Colonel  Rankin 
was  alloting  these  Indians  he  grouped  all  the  dead  allotments  which 
could  be  sold,  which  we  talked  about  yesterday — could  be  sold  to  the 
Lincoln  Townsite  Company  on  the  east  side  of  the  Big  Horn.  He 
was  investigating  that  subject,  and  they  had  this  woman  who  had 
land  over  there  and  had  sold  it  and  Mr.  Dalby  was  trying  to  find  out 
whether  she  had  agreed  to  sell  that  land  before  it  was  allotted^  and 
she  understood  he  was  asking  her  whether  she  agreed  to  sell  it,  or 
"  did  you  agree  to  sell  it." 

Senator  Brown.  The  purpose  was  to  get  a  negative  to  the  question. 

Mrs.  Grey.  To  get  a  negative — a  yeiy  emi)liatic  denial. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Do  you  understand  that  in  reality  that  she 
agreed  to  sell  her  allotment  before? 

Mrs.  Grey.  The  fact  is  that  these  allotments  have  been  sold.  Now, 
you  can  make  any  deduction  from  that  that  you  want  to.  Now, 
there  was  another  thing  that  came  in  right  there.    They  had  no 
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irrigation  on  this  land,  and  it  is  ver];^  good  irrigable  land,  and  they 
wanted  an  irrigation  proposition  put  in  there  for  the  purpose  of  irri- 
gating this  land.  I  think  this  was  the  land  that  your  bill  covered — 
fliese  settlers  down  on  the  ceded  strip  and  not  toward  Forsyth. 

Senator  Dixon.  The  bill  we  passed  four  years  ago? 

Mrs.  Grey.  No;  this  last  one. 

Senator  DrxoN.  What  bill  was  that? 

Mrs.  Grey.  To  allow  them  to  mortgage  their  homesteads. 

Senator  Dixon.  That  was  for  the  settlers? 

Mrs.  Grey.  But  is  it  not  right  in  that  district  there? 

Senator  Dixon.  J  think  it  is  somewhere  near  Hardin. 

Mrs.  Grey.  That  is  exactly  the  place.  That  was  one  of  the  very 
best  bills  that  was  ever  passed.  If  you  will  take  this  statement  when 
we  get  it  you  will  see  a  statement  that  I  made  in  that,  that  this  land 
was  all  being  acquired  now  by  the  Lincoln  Townsite  Company  under 
the  townsite  of  Hardin.  They  wanted  to  get  all  of  this  land  down 
here  and  put  it  under  irrigation.  You  will  see  that  I  made  this,  state- 
ment in  my  charges  of  a  year  ago. 

Senator  Dixon.  Who  wanted  to  get  this  land?  There  were  400  or 
600  settlers,  I  remember. 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes ;  but  the  Lincoln  Townsite  Company  wanted  to  get 
this  land,  and  wanted  to  get  these  dead  allotments  that  were  sold 
last  May,  in  order  that  they  could  have  the  majority  of  votes  in  this 
district  so  that  this  irrigation  ditch  that  Charlie  Bair  came  to  Wash- 
ington about — ^he  was  going  to  put  the  ditch  in  for  $30  an  acre — 
might  be  put  in.     You  know  that? 

Senator  Dixon.  I  never  had  any  talk  with  him. 

Mrs.  Grey.  My  informant  on  that  matter  is  Mr.  William  E.  John- 
ston, of  Billings.  He  is  one  of  the  men  who  have  bought  dead  allot- 
ments down  in  that  district  and  he  was  going  into  it.  I  made  the 
statement  when  I  was  here  a  year  ago  that  the  Lincoln  Townsite 
Company  needed  this  land  in  order  to  get  the  majority  of  votes  to 
put  this  irrigation  scheme  through.  Charlie  Bair  said  he  would  put 
the  irrigation  scheme  there  for  $30  an  acre.  He  had  said  quite  a  little. 
There  had  been  quite  a  lot  of  talk  around  there,  and  the  settlers  said 
we  won't  pay  him  $30;  we  will  find  out  about  the  matter.  They  had 
a  meeting  down  there  and  they  got  Mr.  Shepherd — ^he  is  from  Min- 
nesota and  is  an  irrigation  man — ^to  come  there.  He  came  and  the 
settlers  down  there  held  this  meeting  and  he  said  he  could  put  the 
ditch  in  for  $6.75  an  acre.  That  of  course  spoiled  Mr.  Bair's  scheme. 
I  do  not  know  how  it  was,  but  they  had  to  have  some  ratification  here 
in  Washington,  and  Mr.  Bair  could  get  the  ratification  here  and  Mr. 
Shepherd  could  not.  The  settlers  wanted  $6.75  an  acre  and  Bair 
wanted  to  get  $30  an  acre,  so  they  united  and  Mr.  Johnston  said  they 
f  were  going  to  pay  the  two  men  now  working  together  $16.75>an  acre, 
and  in  order  to  raise  this  money  you  will  find  that  the  bill  which  was 
put  through  was  to  protect  the  settlers  against  Charlie  Bair. 

Senator  Dixon.  I  know  nothing  about  who  they  were  dickering 
with.  They  petitioned  here  to  be  permitted  to  mortgage  their  home- 
stead entries.  That  was  the  bill  I  introduced.  Air.  Hogan,  their 
attorney,  came  here,  the  attorney  for  the  settlers. 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  said  a  year  ago  that  this  thing  was  going  to  be,  and 
this  was  the  statement  I  made.    Now,  you  will  find  in  what  has  hap- 
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pwied  in  the  last  jesr  that  the  statements  I  have  made  here  must  have 
had  some  foundation  in  fact.    Do  you  see  what  I  mean  ? 

Senator  Dixon.  No,  I  do  not  gather  what  you  mean.  You  say 
your  statement  made  a  year  ago  had  something  to  do  with  something 
that  has  happened  now.  I  confess  I  do  not  gamer  what  you  intended 
to  convey. 

Mrs.  Grey.  Those  papers  have  not  come  from  the  Secretary's 
office,  have  they  ? 

The  Chairman.  What  papers  do  you  refer  to  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  The  papers  that  Secretary  Garfield  was  to  furnish. 
Mr.  Dalby  absolutely  denies  that  there  is  anything  in  what  I  say — 
they  all  deny  it  and  say  it  is  not  so  at  all.  I  have  not  been  able  to  get 
at  the  thing,  and  I  am  giving  it  to  you  in  a  blind  sort  of  way  because 
I  can  not  give  it  any  better,  but  I  am  simply  giving  it  to  you  to  use. 
It  is  not  a  finished  investigation,  as  I  said  before.  But  my  statement 
does  read  like  a  magazine  article.  Mr.  Leupp  says  the  situation  is 
different. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Is  that  land  better  than  it  is  elsewhere? 

Mrs.  Grey.  It  is  a  beautiful  piece  of  land ;  far  better  than  it  is  on 
the  Huntley  project 

Senator  Sutherland.  And  your  statement  is  that  whenever  the 
Indian  answered  that  he  intended  to  sell  his  land  he  was  put  there, 
and  if  he  answered  that  he  did  not  intend  to  sell  it,  he  was  allotted 
elsewhere  on  lands  that  were  not  as  good  as  they  were  there. 

Mrs.  Grey. .Yes;  they  were  as  good  as  they  were  there,  but  what 
I  wanted  to  say  was  that  they  bunched  a  very  fine  piece  of  land  in 
such  a  way  that  it  could  be  sold. 

Senator  Dixon.  They  bunched  allotments  up  there  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes;  so  they  could  be  sold,  and  it  was  sold.  The  Lin- 
coln Townsite  Company  got  itj  or  the  people  who  had  it.  The  Lincoln 
Townsite  Company  was  acquiring  this  land  as  the  majority  of  the 
votes  of  the  land  owners  of  the  district  were  there — is  that  not  right  ? 

Senator  Dixon.  I  do  not  know  a  thing  about  it.  This  bill  that  this 
committee  directed,  permitting  the  homestead  settlers 

Mrs.  Grey.  Was  to  protect  these  homesteaders  against  the  very 
people  who  Charlie  Bair  had  represented,  and  the  very  fact  that 
Mr.  Johnston  said  they  were  to  put  in  the  ditch,  not  for  $30  an  acre, 
but  for  $16.75  an  acre,  shows  that  there  must  have  been  a  little  bit  in 
tiiis;  don't  you  think  so? 

Senator  Dixon.  Then  my  bill  was  a  meritorious  measure? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Indeed  it  was;  it  was  one  of  the  best  bills  that  was  ever 
passed.  It  cost  Charlie  Bair  $200.  Now  here  is  the  statement  that  I 
made  a  year  ago.  Now  you  will  see  that  the  things  as  they  have 
developed  in  the  year  previous,  proves  that  what  I  say  is  true  there, 
because  that  very  thing  did  come  up. 

Senator  Dixon.  In  fact  the  settlers  petitioned  to  have  the  price  of 
their  homesteads  reduced,  and  I  told  them  no;  that  I  would  not  shind 
for  that  because  this  was  Indian  money  and  the  Indians  had  to  get 
the  original  price  fixed.  Congress  had  no  right  by  any  act  to  volun- 
tarily reduce  the  price  that  they  had  agreed  to  pay.  It  was  suggested 
to  them  that  they  go  over  and  see  Mr.  Leupp,  and  if  they  could  not 
get  their  ditch  and  live  there  the  best  way  was  to  get  Congress  to  per- 
mit ^em  to  live  there  so  as  to  be  able  to  dig  the  ditch. 
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Mrs.  Grey.  It  is  beautiful  land  in  there,  the  Huntley  project.  Of 
course  they  say  it  cost  $30  to  get  water  from  the  Huntley  project. 
That  is  a  mere  bagatelle,  according  to  Government  reports. 

Senator  Dixon.  Do  not  give  us  too  much  credit.  I  understand  the 
Secretary  has  made  an  adverse  report  and  the  House  would  not  pass 
it. 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  do  not  doubt  that  he  has  made  an  adverse  report.  I 
will  not  go  into  the  forms  of  intimidation  that  are  used  on  the  reser- 
vation now. 

You  say  you  wonder  why  these  Indians  did  not  get  their  allot- 
ments and  do  things  as  they  should  do.  Take  George  Pease,  for 
instance.  He  is  here  and  you  will  have  a  chance  to  see  him.  He  is  a 
mighty  decent  Indian 

Senator  Dixon.  I  thought  you  said  yesterday  he  was  a  bad  Indian. 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  said  he  was  a  bad  Indian  since  these  miserable,  de- 
grading things  of  the  Interior  Department  and  the  Indian  Office 
have  put  him  where  he  is.  It  is  the  most  abominable  thing,  and  if 
the  people  knew  just  what  the  Indian  Department  is  it  would  not 
exist  to-day. 

Senator  Dixon.  I  thought  George  Pease  told  me  since  he  was  here 
that  he  ran  a  little  store  over  there? 

Mrs.  Grey.  He  has  a  little  store  at  Lodge  Grass  and  the  Indians 
are  eating  him  alive.  If  any  Indian  comes  there  himgry  Mrs.  Pease 
will  give  him  all  she  has. 

Senator  Dixon.  Does  not  Gteorge  Pease  have  an  allcJtment  that  he 
leases  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  He  has  an  allotment  that  he  leases  to  Frank  Henry, 

and  George  told  me  since  he  has  been  here  that  Frank  Henry  agreed 

'to  pay  him  for  the  whole  allotment — I  think  he  has  got  7  or  8  children 

whose  lands  are  in  this  lease.     Frank  Henry  is  paying  him  and  his 

wife  and  is  not  paying  for  the  children's  land. 

Senator  Dixon.  What  does  he  pay  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  think  he  was  to  pay  $1,200  a  year  for  his  place;  for 
the  allotment,  that  is.  When  you  take  out  his  children's  land  you 
see  that  would  very  much  reduce  that,  and  the  question  is,  where  does 
George  Pease  get  all  of  his  money.  He  is  a  cripple,  and  so  far  as  I 
can  see  he  has  no  source  of  income  except  this  little  store  and  this 
allotment.  He  has  a  family  of  children  and  they  live  very  extrava- 
gantly, very  well  indeed,  and  I  will  guarantee  that  George  Pease 
comes  out  with  his  store  behind  instead  of  ahead.  They  are  that  kind 
of  people.  Now,  where  does  he  get  his  money?  George  Pease,  when 
he  went  to  the  Crow  Reservation,  was  president  of  the  Crow  Indian 
Lodge.  When  the  Indians  beiran  to  make  this  stir  against  the  sugar- 
be(»t  proposition  something:  happened  to  George  Pease,  nobody  knows 
what  it  was,  but  the  Indians  ininiodiately  lost  full  faith  in  him  and 
said  that  Reynolds  had  got  hold  of  him;  that  he  was  a  spy  for  Rey- 
nolds, and  they  turned  him  out  of  the  lodge. 

Tt  was  just  about  this  time  that  Mr.  Henry  was  making  his  leases 
with  George  Pease,  and  it  was  just  annuity  time,  or  the  time  to  pay 
annuities;  so  ]Mr.  Reynolds  sent  for  George  Pease  and  told  him  to 
come  over  to  the  agency,  that  he  wanted  to  see  him.  He  went  over 
there,  and  Mr.  Reynolds  told  George  to  go  over  to  Billings  and  see 
Frank  Henry,  who  was  up  there,  and  see  about  signing  these  leases, 
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and  whateTer  agreement  they  came  to  Mr.  R^nolds  was  willing  to 
agree  to,  and  gave  him  his  annuity  money.  He  gave  this  about  ten 
days  in  advance,  and  he  gave  other  things  to  him,  and  his  wife's  and 
his  children's  annuity  money — ^probably  $100  or  over,  and  Gteorge 
went  to  Billings  with  the  money.  I  suppose  Henry  must  have 
been  there,  as  they  were  going  up  there  to  make  this  lease.  Gteorge 
went  on  an  awful  debauch  there;  he  was  as  drunk  as  he  could  be 
and  started  home  and  got  to  Tokna  and  got  off  there — ^there  is  a 
little  saloon  there  where  they  can  get  whiskey,  and  he  got  off  there 
and  got  some  more  whiskey,  and  the  station  agent  at  that  place 
telegraphed  to  come  and  get  his  Indian,  because  they  did  not  want 
him  to  die  there.  So  George  Pease  came  home.  I  do  not  know 
whether  Mr.  Reynolds  sent  for  him  or  not,  but  anyway  Mr.  Reynolds 
had  at  this  time  come  to  Lodge  Grass  to  pay  his  annuities  and 
George  Pease  came  up  on  the  same  train  with  him.  I  was  staying 
at  Lodge  Grass,  and  late  that  night  George  came  to  the  house.  He 
was  in  a  state  of  what  I  supposed  was  whiskey  pneumonia;  he  was 
cold  and  had  rigors  and  his  head  was  burning,  and  he  could  not 
speak  out  loud.  He  was  in  a  state  of  collapse,  as  I  say,  from  dissi- 
pation. He  was  not  in  the  habit  of  going  to  Grordons,  he  had  not 
been  there  before  this  for  four  years,  but  I  was  staying  at  Gordons. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  everything  against  me;  this  ^as  the 
first  I  saw  of  anything.  George  came  there  that  night  and  they  all 
thought  he  was  going  to  die,  having  no  idea  he  would  live  until 
morning. 

He  said  he  had  been  drinking  and  asked  if  there  was  anv  way  to 
get  a  drink  of  whiskey.  He  said  if  he  could  get  a  drink  or  whiskey 
he  would  be  all  right,  and  if  there  had  been  any  way  to  get  it  in  that 
country  he  would  have  had  it  that  night.  Early  in  the  morning  we 
went  with  a  hired  man  over  the  hills  to  get  Mrs.  Pease  and  had  her 
come  over  there.  George  got  better,  and  after  I  left  Joe  Cooper  was 
staying  at  Gordon's  too;  they  were  all  waiting  for  their  annuity 
money  to  be  paid.  That  is  the  way  they  all  came  to  be  there.  George 
Pease  was  begging  for  this  whiskey,  and  said  "  now  I  have  a  gallon 
of  whiskey  down  at  the  station  ",  and  he  begged  us  so  hard  that  Joe 
said  "  I  will  ^o  and  get  it."  They  thought  that  George  was  going  to 
die  with  delirium  tremens,  and  i:^  he  could  get  this  whiskey  it  would 
help  him.  Joe  brought  the  whiskey  up.  Mr.  Reynolds  was  at  this 
time  paying  annuities.  George  Pease  I  think  never  comes  to  the  reser- 
vation that  he  does  not  bring  whiskey ;  it  is  a  regular  thing.  They 
go  and  buy  a  few  groceries  and  then  they  ship  the  whiskey  in  by  ex- 
press with  the  groceries.  George  brought  this  gallon  of  whiskey  up 
to  the  Gordon.  I  told  Mrs.  Pease  that  they  had  the  whiskey  and  were 
going  to  get  it.  That  was  the  reason  I  went  in  such  a  hurry,  because 
whenever  George  gets  the  whiskey  Mrs.  Pease  will  break  the  jug. 
Now,  Mr.  Reynolds  was  right  there  in  Lodge  Grass  and  knew  that 
George  had  been  on  this  spree ;  he  knew  he  was  drunk,  and  he  knew 
it  was  common  talk  there,  and  he  might  have  known,  as  all  the  Indians 
did,  that  he  had  come  to  get  drunk,  because  they  knew  that  George 
would  always  bring  back  whiskey.  There  were  a  lot  of  them  there, 
but  Mr.  Reynolds  did  not  know  this  evidently,  and  he  told  Joe  Cooper, 
as  George  was  so  very  ill,  that  he  had  better  go  and  get  Doctor  Tucker 
to  come  down  and  attend  him,  so  Joe  went  to  get  Doctor  Tucker,  and 
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he  came  and  heard  the  story  and  said  "  I  am  not  going  there,"  and 
went  back. 

He  did  not  go  to  see  George,  and  I  suppose  it  was  because  he  un- 
derstood what  was  going  to  happen.  When  I  was  in  Billings  with 
Mr.  Eeynolds  I  said*  to  him  "Why  don't  you  like  Frank  wrdon; 
what  is  the  matter  with  him  ?"  He  said  "  He  has  always  got  whiskey 
around  his  place,  and  I  am  going  to  arrest  him."  I  said  Mr.  Reyn- 
olds, if  you  do,  I  will  go  on  the  witness  stand  and  say  that  you 
knew  this  whiskey  was  coming  here." 

Senator  Dixon.  You  do  not  charge  Reynolds  with  bringing 
whiskey  in  there,  do  you? 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  charge  him  with  conniving  to  bring  that  whiskey 
there  and  knowing  many  times  that  there  must  have  been  whiskey 
on  the  reservation  and  whenever  he  catches  anybody  with  whiskey 
he  always  knows  where  to  go  to  get  it.  His  own  employees  can  have 
all  the  whiskey  they  want.  I  had  been  on  that  reservation  for  six 
months  before  I  dreamed  that  it  was  a  dead  letter.  I  had  some  there 
myself  right  openly,  but  they  dare  to  say  anything  about  it  because 
I  happened  to  be  with-the  Burlington  officials.  They  came  in  their 
car,  and  it  was  very  cold,  in  the  winter  time.  I  was  with  Mr.  Allen, 
of  St.  Paul,  and  he  had  a  little  flask  of  whiskey  and  took  it  out  and 
Scolds  the  Bear  was  there,  and  they  offered  it  fo  Scolds  the  Bear  and 
he  said  he  would  not  take  it,  and  he  said  "  You  will  take  it  behind 
the  door." 

Senator  Dixon.  You  say  you  had  some  there? 

Mrj;.  Grey.  Yes,  sir;  I  had  some  there. 

Senator  Dixon.  With  the  Burlington  railroad  officials? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes. 

Senator  Dixon.  Was  he  a  Lincoln  townsite  man? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes;  I  suppose  he  was,  but  I  do  not  know.  He  is  a 
mighty  nice  man.    He  conies  from  St.  Paul,  so  I  know  he  is  all  right. 

Senator  Dixon.  Don't  you  think  that  was  a  little  suspicious,  to  be 
taking  drinks  with  Lincoln  town-site   people? 

Mrs.  Grey.  That  was  before  I  knew  this  thing  were  against  the 
law.  I  know  these  things  now.  I  didn't  believe  there  was  any  harm 
in  having  it  then.  I  never  dreamed  of  breaking  any  law;  neither 
did  they.  Mr.  Allen  was  Very  much  surprised  when  I  told  him  about 
it.  I  said  to  him,  when  I  saw  him  on  a  later  occasion :  "  Mr.  Allen, 
do  you  know  you  are  liable  to  go  to  the  penitentiary  for  having  that 
whiskey  there  ?  "    You  never  saw  a  more  surprised  man  in  your  life. 

Senator  Dtxon.  Why  do  you  condemn  these  other  people  for  bring- 
ing whiskey  there,  when  you  say  you  yourself  took  a  drink  there? 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  am  not  condemning  them.  I  tell  this  because  it  has 
been  made  so  much  of  and  I  want  it  put  in  as  it  was — not  as  it  will 
be  told  you.  I  will  tell  vou  that  I  am  coming  to.  Mr.  Reynolds 
wanted  to  get  a  hold  of  Frank  Gordon.  They  wanted  to  do  what 
they  call  on  the  reservation,  "  cinch  "  him.  That  is  the  way  they  got 
hold  of  George  Pease,  (leorge  Pease  had  brought  whiskey  on  the 
reservation,  and  he  could  have  been  sent  to  the  penitentiary  any  time 
they  wanted  to  do  it.  That  is  the  reason  George  Pease  had  to  do 
what  Mr.  Reynolds  wanted  him  to  do.  See  how  it  works.  This  is 
what  whiskey  on  the  reservation  is. 

Now,  I  will  tell  you  of  another  case;  how  it  works  the  other  way 
around,  when  Mr.  Reynolds  wants  to  "  cinch "  them  for  having 
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whiskey.  There  is  a  white  man  named  Tom  Doyle;  he  lives  away 
up  the  creek  some  place;  I  think  on  the  Little  Horn.  He  is  a  white 
man,  and  his  wife  is  a  well  educated  half-breed  woman;  as  nice  a 
woman  as  is  on  the  reservation.  At  Christmas  time,  Tom  Doyle's 
father,  who  is  an  old  soldier,  came  to  spend  Christmas  with  them. 
He  brought  some  whiskey  with  him.  At  Christmas  time  they  had 
an  egg-nog.  This  was  Christmas,  and  they  were  way  off  up  the 
creek,  far  away  from  anybody.  After  dark  in  came  a  spy ;  the  agent 
knew  what  had  been  going  on  there.  Tom  Doyle  was  arrested  on 
Christmas  night.  James  Carpenter,  who  was  also  there,  was  ar- 
rested. Doyle  was  taken  to  tne  agency,  and  he  was  kept  twenty- 
two  davs  in  the  ^ard-house.  There  is  a  dark  cell  there,  and  he  was 
most  of  the  time  m  that  dark  cell.  It  was  in  the  winter  time.  James 
Carpenter  was  there  with  him.  There  was  no  fire  in  this  guard- 
house, and  it  is  mighty  cold  there  in  the  winter  time.  He  had  only 
one  blanket  over  him.  When  he  had  been  there  twenty-two  days, 
his  wife  came  down — and  she  made  all  this  long  drive  alone — I  sup- 
pose about  30  miles,  with  a  baby,  in  the  winter,  to  bring  Tom  some 
clean  clothing,  and  some  more  tilings,  but  he  was  not  allowed  to  have 
them.  Just  about  this  time,  the  marshal  came  down  from  Billings 
and  took  Tom  and  Jim  to  Helena.  They  waited  there  six  months  for 
their  trial,  and  then  the  jurv  turned  Jim  Carpenter  loose.  Tom, 
knowing  that  his  father  had  brought  the  whiskey  there,  and  that  if 
he  told  the  truth,  his  father  would  go  to  the  penitentiary,  would  get 
into  trouble  instead  of  himself,  Tom  plead  guilty.  I  think  he  got 
six  months. 

He  got  the  lightest  sentence  that  Judge  Hunt  could  give  him,  any- 
way. He  was  taken  away  from  his  family  and  given  a  six  months' 
sentence.  He  has  got  5  or  6  little  children,  and  they  live  away  up 
the  reservation.  While  he  was  gone  his  cattle  were  mixed  with  those  , 
all  around;  his  fences  were  broken  down;  and  his  cattle  strayed  away. 
When  he  came  back,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  you  can  say  that  he  had 
just  nothing,  and  his  wife  just  had  to  get  along  any  way  she  could. 
As  Tom  said,  "  In  the  jail,  many  a  night  when  it  was  storming  I 
wondered  how  my  wife  and  children  were  managing  back  there  in  the 
hills  alone."  The  reason  Reynolds  treated  Tom  Doyle  in  this  manner 
was  that  Tom  Doyle  objected  to  his  land  being  in  the  Dana  lease. 
He  wanted  his  own  lands  to  farm,  and  he  wanted  to  sell  his  own  hay. 
He  lives  on  the  border  of  the  reservation.  People  over  the  fence 
would  pay  a  good  price  for  his  hay,  and  he  would  bring  the  cattle 
in  and  feed  them  right  on  his  allotment.  He  wanted  to  do  that,  but 
Mr.  Reynolds  wouldn't  allow  it.  He  wrote  to  the  Department,  and 
they  replied  that  he  might  do  it,  but  he  must  not  take  outside  cattle 
over  the  reservation  leases  to  get  them  on,  and  he  must  confine  the 
cattle  to  his  own  allotments. 

Now,  you  can  imagine  that  Tom  did  not  have  the  money  to  fence 
the  allotment.  Anyone  who  is  a  cattleman  knows  that  cattle  won't  go 
very  far  from  the  haystack,  in  winter  time,  from  which  they  are  fed. 
It  was  merelv  an  arbitrary  restriction  upon  Tom  to  prevent  him  from 
doing  what  he  had  a  perfect  right  to  do.  The  result  was  that  Tom 
had  all  his  hay  there,  and  he  had  no  way  to  sell  it  Hysham,  of 
Omaha,  was  the  lessor.  He  didn't  like  Tom,  and  wouldn\  buy  the 
hay.  Tom  went  to  Mr.  Reynolds  and  he  told  him  about  it.  He  said, 
"  You  have  got  to  make  Hysham  buy  my  hay." 
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I  have  got  to  have  some  money  right  off  for  my  family.**  Mr. 
H^Bham's  Drother  went  up  there — I  think  that  he  was  connected 
with  the  South  Omaha  stockyards,  and  he  lives  in  Omaha.  He  and 
those  he  is  connected  with  are  the  big  men  up  in  this  district.  The 
men  that  Tom  Doyle  wanted  to  sell  to  were  the  little  homesteaders 
just  off  the  reservation.  You  see  how  the  Department  discriminates 
against  these  little  homesteaders.  Mr.  Reynolds  told  Mr.  Hysham 
that  he  would  have  to  buj  that  hay,  and  they  sent  the  farmer  down 
there.  Now,  Mrs.  Doyle  is  not  a  very  strong  woman,  and  they  came, 
and  they  wouldn't  have  anything  to  do  with  Tom.  They  said :  "  We 
are  dealing  with  your  wife ;  we  won't  have  anything  to  do  with  you. 
You  shan't  come  up  there  to  the  haystacks ;  fix  your  wife  up  ana  let 
her  come  up  the  hill."  It  was  quite  a  little  distance  to  where  these 
haystacks  were.    Two  months  afterwards  her  next  child  was  bom. 

Now,  this  was  the  demand  that  they  made.  Well,  Tom  went  up 
and  watched  them.  The  snow  was  three  feet  deep  when  they 
measured  it.  The  farmer  measured  the  hav  from  the  top  of  that 
snow;  cutting  off  the  bottom  stack,  probably  three  feet.  You  can 
imamne  just  how  much  loss  of  that  hay  there  was  in  this  measuring 
for  Tom.  That  was  why  Tom  had  to  sell  his  hay ;  and  his  punish- 
ment was  being  "  cinched  "  for  the  whiskey. 

I  am  telling  you  this,  not  as  one  instance,  but  as  an  example  of  the 
things  that  are  done  regularly  on  this  reservation.  If  I  were  to  sit 
here  two  weeks,  I  would  keep  on  talking  to  you  on  just  such  thin^ 
I  am  giving  you  this  instance,  because  I  have  the  letters  to  show  its 
history.  ^1  of  these  Indians  are  compelled  to  do  what  the  agent 
wants  them  to  do.  It  is  a  crime  to  give  any  man  such  power  over 
other  men.  It  is  just  as  degrading  to  the  agent  to  have  this  unjust 
power,  and  it  is  just  as  bad  to  him  as  it  is  for  the  men  over  whom  he 
exercises  this  power.  We  know  the  temptations  that  come  to  this 
man,  and  he  can  not  be  strong  forever;  he  is  going  to  fall  some  time. 
They  nearly  all  do.  You  take  any  of  the  men  who  come  in  contact 
with  this  condition,  and  if  you  will  do  as  I  have  lately,  study  the  his- 
tory of  these  men,  you  will  see  where  they  come  to.  I  believe  Mr. 
Reynolds  was  an  honest  man  when  he  came  there.  He  was  a  poor 
boy,  and  worked  his  way  through  college.  Now  see  where  he  is.  It 
is  just  as  bad  for  the  white  man  as  for  the  red  man.  You  watch  it 
and  see. 

Now  there  is  another  thing  on  the  reservation,  the  methods  of 
the  inspectors  when  they  come  there.  Sonietinios  an  Indian  who 
comes  home  from  school — no  one  who  ever  has  been  there  for  any 
length  of  time  ever  attempts  these  things — is  imbued  with  the  idea 
that  he  is  a  man,  and  he  has  ji  man's  and  a  human  being's  rights,  and 
he  knows  what  decency  is,  and  he  is  going  to  stand  up  for  it.  I  want 
to  take  the  case  of  a  man  who  comes  in  in  that  way,  and  those  are  the 
Indians  who  come  back  to  blanket  life  on  the  reservation,  and  it  is 
no  discredit  to  them  that  they  do  it.  The  Department,  as  it  is  man- 
aged, compels  them  to  do  it.  It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  school  or  the 
Indian.  It  is  the  fault  of  the  Department.  We  will  take  the  case  of 
this  Horace  Longbear.  I  think  he  is  also  a  graduate  of  Carlisle.  He 
is  a  full-blooded  Indian,  a  Big  Horn  Indian.  He  came  home  from 
school.  He  did  not  like  the  conditions  there,  and  instead  of  stayin 
at  home,  he  went  into  the  Ai-niy,  and  he  had  enough  character,  thodgl 
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he  was  a  full-blooded  Indian,  to  be  made  a  sergeant  of  the  company 
where  he  was.  I  think  that  speaks  pretty  well  for  his  character  and 
the  kind  of  a  man  he  was.  He  has  received  the  best  kind  of  letters 
from  the  officers  with  whom  he  was  associated  when  he  was  in  the 
Amy;  they  still  keep  track  of  him.  He  writes  to  them  and  they 
write  to  him.  General  Pratt  writes  to  him.  I  think  General  Pratt 
keeps  track  of  all  these  Indians  on  the  reservation.  He  is  their 
inspiration.  He  is  the  man  who  keeps  them  from  going  to  pieces 
absolutely. 

Horace  came  home  from  the  Army,  and  he  found  that  his  younger 
brother  was  married  to  a  girl  namea  Lottie,  and  that  Lottie  had  been 
for  a  long  time  associated  in  an  immoral  way  with  Fred  Miller,  who 
is  the  chief  clerk  there  at  the  agency.  Now,  this  was  common  talk 
on  the  reservation,  and  it  is  still.  Horace  came  home  with  his  ideas. 
He  did  not  know  tJiat  the  Crow  Indians  have  no  morals.  My  opinion 
is  that  they  have  more  morals  usually  than  the  white  people  have. 
They  may  be  different,  but  so  far  as  I  have  seen  many  of  those  Crow 
Indians — I  would  be  proud  to  know  any  white  man  or  woman  who 
has  better  morals. 

Horace  came  home  and  they  had  a  family  council.  They  said: 
"It  is  not  right,  but  what  can  we  do?"  Horace  says:  "I  know 
what  I  will  do.  I  will  go  to  the  agent  and  ask  a  divorce  for  Shell 
Bird  from  Lottie."  His  family  said :  "You  will  only  get  into  trou- 
ble." Horace  said :  "  I  don't  care  if  I  do.  I  am  not  goinff  to  have 
this  in  my  family ;  this  is  not  going  on  any  longer."  So  they  went 
down  to  the  agent.  Mr.  Eeynolds  was  the  agent  at  the  time.  I  am 
telling  vou  this,  as  Horace  told  it  to  me,  and  I  suppose  he  told  it 
before  fifteen  or  twenty  other  Indians  of  his  neighbors  and  friends. 
Horace  went  to  the  agent  and  he  said  to  him  that  ne  wanted  to  bring 
suit  for  a  legal  divorce.  He  asked  that  his  brother-in-law  be  allowed 
to  bring  an  action  for  a  legal  divorce  from  his  wife,  and  name  Fred 
Miller  as  co-respondent,  and  he  wanted  to  call  the  different  Indians 
as  witnesses.  That  was  a  perfectly  legitimate  thing  to  do,  and  it 
was  the  manly  thing  to  do,  and  it  was  what  he  should  have  done. 
Mr.  Reynolds  said :  "  All  right;  we  will  do  it."  They  then  went  back 
home.  Nothing  was  done,  nowever,  so  Horace  came  back  in  two  or 
three  weeks  and  wanted  to  know  why  nothing  was  done.  Finally 
they  sent  for  an  inspector. 

The  inspector  came  and  the  story,  as  the  inspector  got  it  and  as 
I  have  it  from  the  Indians  who  were  there,  was  to  this  effect,  that 
there  was  no  doubt  about  the  conduct  of  Lottie  and  Miller.  That  was 
not  denied.  But  it  was  then  said  that  Medicine  Shell  Bird  was  a 
blackmailer ;  that  he  was  trying  to  get  money  from  Miller,  and  Hor- 
ace was  trying  to  help  him.  If  you  will  find  the  records,  they  must 
be  here  in  the  Department,  I  would  like  to  have  those  records  brought 
here  to  see  whether  this  story  is  true  or  not;  see  what  these  stories 
are.  Anyway,  the  divorce  was  not  brought;  and  Horace  and  Shell 
Bird  have  had  all  the  trouble  since  then  that  they  could  possibly  have. 
Shell  Bird  was  punished.  There  were  some  sheep  killed  over  there. 
The  story  was  that  these  Bair  sheep  were  on  the  old  allotment,  and 
they  wanted  some  of  this  money  to  support  this  old  Indian  with. 
He  was  an  old  man  and  a  pauper  and  they  had  to  take  care  of  him. 
They  wanted  the  money  and  they  went  to  Bair  in  order  to  get  it. 
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He  said :  "  We  will  let  you  take  the  sheep  off."  In  hustling  the  sheep 
some  of  them  were  killed.  I  think  Mr.  Johnson  defended  Horace. 
When  he  told  this  story  he  was  afraid  to  tell  the  truth.  Anyway, 
Medicine  Shell  Bird  got  six  months  for  this.  In  one  way  and  another 
there  has  something  been  happening  that  family  until  to-day.  Their 
horses  are  all  gone;  their  cattle  are  all  gone.  They  have  nothing. 
And  Horace  comes  home,  and  he  is  there  to-day.  He  is  the  man  that 
was  chosen  by  the  Big 'Horn  Indians  to  come  here.  He  told  Major 
McLaughlin  that  they  would  not  let  him  come.  Horace  wrote  that 
Major  McLaughlin  said :  "  You  shall  come."    But  he  has  not  come. 

That  is  another  form  of  intimidation. 

Senator  Dixon.  Do  you  charge  Major  McLaughlin  with  intimida- 
tion? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Major  McLaughlin  is  here.  We  have  the  letters  from 
Horace.  I  have  not  spoken  to  him  about  it.  I  suppose  he  will  tell 
the  fact  that  Horace  was  chosen,  and  that  an  alternate  was  chosen 
also,  and  that  the  alternate  came.  I  am  only  telling  my  side  of  it.- 
Major  McLaughlin  can  tell  his  side.  Horace  is  on  the  reservation, 
and  if  he  were  allowed  to  come,  he  could  tell  his  side,  and  the  other 
Indians  could,  too.  We  have  these  letters  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Burgess 
and  Joe  Cooper's  letters. 

The  Chairman.  These  letters  are  in  this  lot? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes.    I  am  not  sure  which  ones  they  sent. 

The  Chairman.  You  brought  here  all  the  letters  you  have,  did 
you  not? 

Mrs.  Grey'.  No.    I  have  ten  times  as  many. 

The  Chairman.  We  asked  you  to  bring  all  the  papers  that  you  had 
that  referred  to  this  case. 

Mrs.  Grey.  Well,  these  are  more  personal  letters  that  we  could  not 
put  in. 

The  Chairman.  These  arc  all  that  you  want  to  use? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes;  I  think  so.  Now,  then,  the  intimidations  do  not 
only  affect  the  Indians,  but  they  affect  the  white  man.  There  were 
some  letters  written  by  Secretary  Garfield  that  I  would  particularly 
like  to  have  produced  here,  in  which,  these  letters  were  read  through 
the  different  districts,  he  wrote  at  that  time,  so  the  Indians  said,  that 
he  had  "  downed  "  me.  And  in  a  letter,  I  am  told,  he  said  that  any- 
one who  opposed  the  Indian  agent  would  have  to  leave  the  reserva- 
tion.    This  is  a  matter  that  could  be  easily  decided  by  the  letters. 

When  the  Indians  came  to  Helena  to  this  trial,  those  who  came 
from  the  agency  stopping  in  Billings,  when  they  got  to  Billings,  Big 
Medicine  received  a  letter  from  Secretary  Garfield.  Big  Medicine 
is  the  chief  of  police,  of  the  Indians.  The  Indians  saw  the  letter  and 
told  us  about  it.  I  did  not  see  the  letter.  I  would  like  to  see  that 
letter.     T  would  like  to  have  it  produced. 

Then,  there  was  the  Rev.  McCullou^h  in  Billings.     You  know  him? 

Senat/)r  Dixon.  I  have  heard  of  him. 

Mrs.  Grey.  You  know  he  is  a  fine  man.  He  is  the  man  who  led 
the  crusade  against  gambling,  and  closed  up  all  the  wine  rooms  there. 
You  know  he  is  pretty  well  spoken  of,  do  you  not? 

Senator  Dixon.  I  have  heard  of  him. 

Mrs.  Grey.  You  never  heard  anything  against  him.  He  is  a  young 
clergyman,  very  well  thought  of.     Just  at  the  time  of  this  grand  jury 
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at  Helena  he  had  a  call  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Helena.  I 
don't  remember  the  name  of  the  church  now.  You  remember  tha 
one  that  is  vacant  there? 

Senator  Dixon.  No. 

Mrs.  Obey.  It  is  the  largest  church  in  Helena.  He  had  this  call 
to  go  to  that  church. 

Senator  Dixon.  Hasn't  he  disappeared  riffht  recently? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes.  Mr.  Reynolds  wrote  a  letter  to  the  county  attor- 
ney in  Billings  when  I  was  trying  to  get  Lucy  out  of  jail.  The  way 
I  know  it  was,  we  were  in  Mr.  Johnson's  omce;  we  were  going  to 
bring  a  suit  to  set  Lucy  out  of  jail.  We  found  out  it  would  cost  $300 
or  $400  and  taKe  two  or  three  months.  Mr.  Johnson  called  up  the 
county  attorney,  and  he  read,  over  the  telephone,  to  Mr.  Johnson,  Mr. 
SniflFen  was  in  the  office  too,  this  letter  from  Mr.  Reynolds,  in  which 
he  said  he  was  going  to  keej)  Lucy  in  jail,  because  this  "  preacher,  who 
had  now  taken  to  uie  tall  timbers  for  safety,"  had  been  meddling  in 
the  matter. 

Senator  Dixon.  Where  is  this  minister  now  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  He  has  gone  to  the  Holy  Land. 

Senator  Dixon.  Did  he  go  rather  suddenly  ? 

Mrs,  Grey.  No  ;  not  a  bit.  This  is  one  of  the  things  that  I  want  to 
nail  right  down  here. 

Senator  Dixon.  I  have  just  heard  a  rumor  this  week. 

Mrs,  Grey.  I  don't  doubt  you  heard  it.  I  want  to  tell  you  just 
where  the  rumor  came  from.  These  are  the  sort  of  means  that  Mr. 
Bair  uses.  When  I  was  arrested  they  could  not  get  a  thing  in  any  of 
the  papers.  You  know  the  papers  are  all  owned  there ;  ]Vlr.  Moss,  or 
Charlie  Bair,  or  some  one  else  interested  owns  every  paper  up  there. 
I  have  some  clippings  to  show  that  they  run  them.  They  could  not 
get  a  word  in  the  paper.  My  letters  were  not  mailed,  and  there  I  was 
m  jail.  Mr.  McCoUough  dia  not  know  me.  I  had  just  met  him ;  that 
was  all.  He  knew  Mr.  Burgess  on  the  reservation.  I  only  knew  Mr. 
Burgess  casually.  He  knew  I  was  in  jail  and  he  came  to  see  me ;  and 
he  went  to  the  different  papers  and  tries  to  get  them  to  publish  it. 
He  thought  it  was  such  an  outrage  I  was  there.  But  when  they 
would  not,  he  preached  a  sermon  on  it.  The  sermon,  that  he 
preached — I  have  it — was  sent  to  Mr.  Herbert  Welsh.  That  is  the 
way — that  was  the  beginning  of  my  connection  with  the  Indians' 
Rights  Association.  It  was  through  this  sermon  that  Mr.  McCol- 
lough  preached.  It  was  through  this  sermon  that  Mr.  McCoUough 
preached  that  it  was  known  that  I  had  disappeared. 

There  was  a  woman  there  with  whom  he  was  very  closely  associated, 
in  church  work.  She  was  an  intimate  friend  of  his  and  was  an 
elderly  lady.  They  called  her  the  mother  of  the  church.  She  had 
two  or  three  daughters.  I  can  not  think  of  the  name  of  the  daughter 
against  whom  this  awful  rumor  was  sent.  Anyway  she  is  the  cousin 
of  the  wife  of  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Johnson.  There  was  much  scandal  about 
it.  It  was  just  circulated  around  there,  and  it  was  hard  to  find  where 
the  thing  came  from.  It  was  an  abominable  story  that  was  started. 
Mr.  Johnson  took  the  matter  up,  and  he  and  Mr.  McCuUough  followed 
it  down,  and  just  before  I  came  to  Billings,  Mr.  Johnson  said  that  he 
went  to  Charlie  Bair,  saying,  "  We  have  traced  all  these  stories  back 
to  you."  And  his  reply  was :  "  I  didn't  know  it  was  your  wife's 
39010—8.  Doc.  445, 60-1 ^11 
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cousin,  or  I  would  not  have  done  it."  M^.  Johnson  is  now  in  Billings, 
and  you  are  perfectly  welcome  to  write,  and  I  wish  you  would  write, 
Senator  Dixon,  to  him  on  this  subject,  if  you  wish  to  find  anything 
more  out  about  it. 

In  the  meantime,  Mr.  McCuUough  had  this  call  to  Helena.  He  was 
the  pastor  of  a  little  mission  church  in  Billings,  and  he  had  the  call 
to  go  to  this  big  church  in  Helena.  He  had  made  arrangements,  .with 
the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions,  I  think,  now,  I  may  not  be  right, 
but  it  was  some  Presbyterian  board,  in  the  East,  to  go  tp  the  Holy 
Land  for  them  and  to  make  this  tour.  He  was  to  do  something  for 
them.  I  do  not  know  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  and  I  do  not  know 
what  it  was,  but  it  can  be  easily  found  out.  He  was  to  go  for  them, 
and  it  had  been  arranged,  probably  a  year  before.  He  made  a  trip 
to  see  them,  and  when  he  came  back  he  said  he  would  not  go  to 
Helena.  He  said :  "  No,  1  will  not  leave  Billings,  as  long  as  this 
story  is  here;  I  am  going  to  stay  here."  His  friends  in  the  East  said 
it  was  a  very  foolish  thin^  for  him  to  do;  that  he  should  go  away 
and  they  would  attend  to  it.  There  is  not  a  finer  and  better  man  in 
the  whole  United  States  than  the  Rev.  Mr.  McCulloug;h. 

Senator  Dixon.  That  had  been  mv  impression  of  him. 

Mrs.  Grey.  These  are  the  methods  by  which  these  people  protect 
themselves  on  the  reservation.  Any  one,  red  or  white,  who  m  any 
way,  shape,  or  manner  opposes  the  operations  of  these  people  have 
just  these  things  happen  to  them. 

There  was  another  one  of  the  grand  jurymen — I  will  tell  you  a  little 
story  of  what  they  did.  He  is  a  Mr.  Drake,  in  Billings.  1  think  he 
has  a  grocery  store,  or  is  in  some  way  engaged  in  business  in  Bill- 
ings. He  was  on  this  grand  jury.  He  was  one  of  the  seven  who 
stood  out  that  they  would  not  indict  me.     The  day  after  the  grand 

jury  had  finished  their  deliberations  I  met  Mr. Drake,  the 

first  time  I  had  known  him  by  name.  I  had  seen  him  in  the  jury 
room,  but  did  not  know  anything  about  him.  He  was  very  much 
distressed.  He  had  just  had  final  notice  from  the  First  National 
Bank,  of  which  Charlie  Bair  was  a  director.  AVhen  the  panic  came 
on  it  was  his  money  that  saved  the  bank,  and  he  is  now  recognized  as 
one  of  the  principal  men  of  the  bank.  And  Mr.  Drake  had  been  told 
that  if  he  voted  against  my  indictment  that  he  could  be  ready  to 
take  up  his  note  that  day. 

Senator  Dixon.  Do  you  know  who  told  him  that? 

Mrs.  Grey.  He  is  in  Billings,  and  you  can  find  it  out  from  him. 
He  didn't  say  just 

Senator  Dixon.  He  told  you  this  himself? 

Mrs.  Grey.  He  told  me  this  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Sniffen  and  Mr. 
Peterson,  who  was  also  on  the  grand  jury,  \^^len  I  got  down  to 
Helena  I  told  Mr.  Yagen  about  this,  and  he  said  that  he  would  see 
that  he  didn't  have  to  pay  his  note. 

These  are  the  forms  of  intimidation  that  the  people  used.  Mn 
E.  L.  Dana,  I  suppose  he  is  a  man  who  is  worth  a  good  many  million 
dollars,  he  is  one  of  the  very  big  cattle  men,  principal  lessor.  He  has 
paid  $70,000  in  the  last  five  years  on  the  Crow  Reservation.  He  came 
to  Helena  and  testified,  as  f  had  said  he  probably  would  testify  jthat 
Henry  was  running  more  cattle  than  he  ou^ht  to  run.  Mr.  Dana 
told  these  grand  jurvmen  that  he  might  as  well  get  out  of  the  Crow 
Reservation.     Fred  Server,  who  keeps  the  hotel  at  Billings 
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Senator  Dixon.  At  Billings  or  the  agency? 

Mrs.  Grey.  At  the  agency.  He  told  these  ^and  jurymen  he  would 
have  to  leave  the  Crow  Reservation.  Mr.  Mills  said :  "  I  will  have 
to  leave."  He  has  already  been  removed.  Harry  Thompson  said: 
"  I  might  as  well  leave  the  country."  Every  Indian  who  came  there 
said :  "  I  expect  to  be  put  back  in  ]ail  when  I  go  back." 

Senator  Cixon.  Did  they  tell  the  grand  jury  that? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes,  they  told  the  grand  jury  that,  "^y,  it  was  a 
thing  that  you  could  not  conceive  of  in  the  United  States. 

Joe  Cooper,  when  he  came  up  to  me,  after  testifying,  the  night  he 
was  going  back  to  the  reservation,  and  said  to  me:  "Mrs.  Grey,  I 
have  tried  to  do  right  on  that  reservation.  I  believe  I  am  going  to 
my  death  when  I  go  back  to  it  now." 

Senator  Dixon.  Joe  is  still  alive,  is  he  not? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes,  what  is  left  of  him  is  alive;  but  he  has  had — all 
the  possible  trouble  that  could  be  made  for  a  man,  has  been  made  foi 
him. 

Senator  Dixon.  When  these  conditions  exist,  then  this  Indian  res- 
ervation, and  may  be  in  others,  why  isn't  it  better  to  allot  these  In- 
dians, and  get  rid  of  all  these  troubles  and  losses? 

Mrs.  Grey.  That  is  exactly  what  I  would  rather  have  done  than 
anything  else  on  Crow  Reservation.  I  say  this,  that  these  lands  be- 
long to  these  Indians.  If  you  take  the  lands  away  from  them,  when 
the  Grovernment  promises  to  pay  for  them,  as  they  did  in  the  other 
allotment,  do  not  make  the  treaty  in  such  a  way  that  a  man  like  Sen- 
ator TeUer,  who  has  been  a  Senator  as  long  as  he  has,  when  he  reads 
the  act  through,  says:  "  Yes,  Mrs.  Grey,  the  money  is  appropriated 
and  the  Indians  are  going  to  be  paid  for  this  land."  This  is  the 
•  reason  I  have  made  my  mistake.  You  take  this  and  read  it.  After 
they  have  spent  all  these  thousands  of  dollars  to  make  this  treaty 
with  the  Indians,  and  it  is  passed  by  Congress  and  all,  at  the  end  you 
find  just  one  little  paragraph  which  says  that  the  United  States  aoes 
not  hold  itself  responsible  tor  paying  for  these  lands. 

Senator  Dixon.  All  Indian  reservations  are  open  under  ^ihat  same 
condition. 

Mrs.  Grey.  It  is  a  miserable,  dishonorable  transaction,  and  a  white 
man  that  would  do  it  and  do  it  repeatedly  would  be  driven  out  of  the 
country.  It  is  a  disgrace  to  the  United  States  to  do  such  a  thing.  I 
say  if  they  have  a  right  to  take  the  land,  let  them  do  it,  but  do  not 
go  through  this  rigmarole  of  fooling  the  Indians  with  a  treaty.  If 
they  have  the  right,  let  them  do  it  openly  and  decently;  but  do  not 
say,  "  We  are  gom^  to  pay  you  for  the  land,"  and  take  it,  making  the 
Indian  keep  his  side  of  the  agreement,  and  then  say,  "  We  won't 
pay  you." 

Senator  Curtis.  The  agreement  provided  that  they  should  pay,  and 
that  was  afterwards.  I  think  that  what  the  Indians  complain  of  is 
the  power  of  attorney  to  the  agent,  who  claimed  he  had  authority  to 
si^,  and  they  contend  that  they  had  never  given  any  such  authority. 

Mrs.  Grey.  That  power  of  attorney. 

Senator  Curtis.  The  Government  changed  its  policy.  It  had  been 
buying  lands  of  the  Indians  and  paying  tor  them,  and  a  policy  was 
adopted  to  sell  the  lands  and  give  them  the  proceeds,  no  matter  how  it 
was.  However,  this  agreement  was  submitted,  and  the  bill  was  not 
passed  until  after  the  agent,  or  somebody  claiming  to  represent  them.^ 
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showed  to  the  committee  that  he  had  authority  to  make  the  change, 
and  the  change  was  made. 

Mrs.  Grey.  That  is  my  idea,  and  that  is  the  reason  I  have  been 
persecuted  as  I  have.  Now,  where  is  that  power  of  attorney  ?  Can  it 
be  produced  here? 

Senator  Dixon.  I  think  you  are  in  error  in  that.  I  do  not  think 
there  was  anything  like  that.  I  think  it  was  something  that  some  of 
the  Indians  were  reported  to  have  executed  to  him  while  the  confer- 
ence was  on  with  the  old  commission. 

Mrs.  Gray.  That  was  the  one  that  was  used  in  the  bill  that  Sen- 
ator Mondell  put  through. 

Senator  Dixon.  Mrs.  Grey,  let  me  say  to  you  as  these  Indians' 
friend,  that  these  Crow  Indians  will  get  double  dollar  for  dollar 
under  the  bill  that  Congress  passed  than  what  they  agreed  to. 

Mrs.  Grey.  Give  it  to  us  before  we  are  all  dead  ? 

Senator  Dixon.  I  think  the  wisdom  of  the  Indian  Office  and 
the 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  have  an  absolute  contempt  for  the  Indian  Office 
since  I  have  read  this  beet  sugar  proposition. 

Senator  Dixon.  Some  of  us  do  not  agree  with  you.  That  was  all 
discussed  with  the  President — this  Crow  bill. 

Mrs.  Grey.  It  is  that  much  morse  for  the  President. 

Senator  Dixon.  I  think  you  are  speaking  without  knowing  what 
you  are  speaking  about.  Let  me  say  to  you  that  the  Crow  &diaiis 
will  get  $2  for  this  land  for  every  $1. 

Mrs.  Grey.  You  mean  the  Department  will  get  it.  The  ^Indians 
won't  get  it. 

Senator  Dixon.  No.    The  Indians  will  get  it. 

Mrs.  Grey.  You  take  the  treaty  of  1891.    Where  did  that  money . 
go  to?    Did  the  Indians  get  it?    Take  the  treaty  of  1882.    Did  the 
Indians  get  that  money? 

Senator  Dixon.  I  think  they  did. 

Mrs.  Grey.  It  was  spent. 

Senator  Dixon.  It  was  paid  out. 

Mrs.  Grey.  It  was  paid  out. 

Senator  Dixon.  It  all  went  on  the  books. 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  never  denied  that. 

Senator  Dixon.  You  are  criticising  an  act  of  Congress  without 
knowing  what  was  in  that  act. 

Mrs.  Grey.  No,  I  am  not. 

Senator  Dixon.  Do  you  know  what  it  provided  for? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Which  was  that? 

Senator  Dixon.  The  last  act. 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes ;  I  have  read  it  over  a  good  many  times. 

Senator  Dixon.  It  provides  a  payment  of  $4  an  acre  for  the  lands. 

Mrs.  Grey.  What  I  say,  Senator  Dixon,  is  that  the  agreements  that 
are  made  are  all  right ;  I  am  not  saying  anything  atout  the  agree- 
ments; but  I  am  complaining  of  the  way  in  which  they  are  carried 
out. 

Senator  Dixon.  I  am  not  responsible  for  that.  I  say  the  Indians 
will  get  $2,000,000,  where  they  agreed  to  sell  the  land  for  $1,100,000. 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  am  not  saying  that  the  Department  will  not  get  that 
money.  The  Department  will  get  it,  but  it  is  that  mudi  more  money 
for  corruption. 
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Senator  Dixon.  You  are  making  a  pretty  broad  charge.  I  am  not 
responsible  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the  Indian  officers. 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  would  be  sorry  to  be.  You  say  that  I  am  saying 
things  that  I  do  not  know  anything  about  I  copied  this  to  show 
what  these  appropriations  were  for.  This  is  an  act  of  April  11, 1882; 
an  act  to  accept  and  verify,  and  so  on.  This  is  the  allotment  act  or 
1882,  as  it  is  called.    This  is  where  the  money  is  to  go: 

In  addition  to  annuities  and  sums  for  provisions  and  clothing,  stipulated  and 
provided  for  in  the  statutes,  treaties,  and  laws,  the  United  States  hereby 
agrees  to  appropriate  annually  for  twenty-five  years  the  sum  of  thirty  thousand 
dollars,  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  President  for  our  benefit,  to 
assist  us,  to  erect  houses,  to  procure  seeds,  fences,  and  stock,  or  in  cash. 

Now,  this  is  actually  the  money  to  be  spent  for  improvements.  You 
will  find  that  when  the  next  biU  went  tnrough  there  was  $5,000  ap- 
propriated to  replace  the  improvements  that  the  Indians  aban- 
doned in  ceding  their  land.  Now,  didn't  that  pretty  nearly  acknowl- 
edge that  there  were  not  any  improvements  on  that  reservation  ? 

That  is  what  I  say.  The  books  are  beautifully  kept.  I  am  not 
saying  a  word  about  the  books.  I  say,  look  at  the  reservation  itself; 
look  at  the  Indian. 

Here  is  this  power  of  attorney.  If  we  could  just  get  the  power 
of  attorney. 

Senator  Curtis.  Here  is  what  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to. 
The  first  act  or  the  agreement  that  was  submitted  to  Congress — in 
that  agreement  the  Government  agreed  to  pay  to  these  Indians  for 
the  reservation  $1,150,000  as  follows 

Senator  Dixon.  That  is  the  one. 

Senator  Curtis.  While  that  was  pending  it  was  changed,  and  the 
second  article  was  made  to  read  as  follows : 

In  consideration  of  the  land  ceded,  granted,  relinquished,  as  aforesaid,  th£ 
United  States  stipulates  and  agrees  to  pay  to  the  Indians  the  sum  hereinafter 
provided  for,  etc. 

Senator  Dixon.  They  had  that  old  treaty  for  the  basis. 

Mrs.  Grey.  The  Department  never  explained  anything  to  the  In- 
dians. It  said,  "  We  can  take  your  lands."  It  was  dishonorable  if 
is  wasn't  anything  else. 

Mr.  Dalby  makes  a  statement  about  that  power  of  attorney.  The 
following  is  taken  from  Mr.  Dalby's  report,  m  which  he  refers  to  this 
power  of  attorney: 

In  1809  the  tribe  signed  a  "  treaty "  with  commissioners  appointed  by  the 
United  States  for  that  purpose,  proposing  to  sell  to  the  United  States  the  north- 
em  tod  of  the  reservation,  about  one-third  of  its  entire  area.  The  price  set  upon 
the  land  by  this  "treaty"  was  $1,150,000,  which  the  Commissioner  figured 
would  amount  to  something  less  than  $1  an  acre.  The  treaty  made  somewhat 
elaborate  provisions  as  to  the  application  of  this.  fund.  It  also  contained  the 
following  provision :  "  Should  any  article  in  the  agreement  fail  of  confirmation 
by  Congress,  then  the  whole  shall  be  null  and  void.*' 

This  treaty  was  signed  by  Charles  G.  Hoyt,  James  N.  McNeely,  and  Benjamin 
F.  Barge,  Commissioners  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  and  by  Pretty  Eagle, 
Plenty  Coos,  Two  Leggins,  and  555  other  members  of  the  Crow  tribe. 

Senator  Paynter.  It  is  the  same  Plenty  Coos? 
Mrs.  Grey.  Yes;  and  he  is  a  mighty  fine  old  man. 

In  April,  1901,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Indian  Office,  the  tribe  made  a  formal 
ameAdiBent  to  the  treaty  to  meet  the  views  of  a  Congressional  committee  In 
regard  to  water  rights.    Again,  In  March,  1902,  a  Congressional  committee  sug- 
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gested  various  minor  amendments  in  the  treaty,  to  which  the  then  agent,  John 
B.  Edwards,  was  in  Washington  at  the  time,  agreed  on  belialf  of  the  tribe, 
by  virtue  of  a  power  of  attorney  which  was  sent  to  him  in  response  to  his 
telegraphic  request. 

-Joesn't  that  sound  as  if  it  was  made  at  that  time? 
Senator  Dixon.  What  is  the  date  of  that? 
Senator  Sutherland.  1901. 

Mrs.  Grey.  No  ;  I  am  not  sure  about  that    This  was  in  1902,  when 
the  bill  was  passed,  in  1902. 
Senator  Dixon.  What  bill  was  that? 
Mrs.  Grey.  Bill  of  March,  1902. 

A  Ck)ngressional  committee  suggested  various  minor  amendments  in  the 
treaty,  to  Which  the  then  agent,  Jolm  B.  Edwards,  who  was  in  Washington  at 
the  time,  agreed  on  behalf  of  the  tribe,  by  virtue  of  a  power  of  attorney  which 
was  sent  him  in  response  to  his  telegraphic  request. 

Senator  Dixon.  That  was  before  this  bill  was  passed  by  Congress ; 
before  I  was  a  Member  of  Congress. 
Mrs.  Grey.  I  don't  think  this  is  the  one.    This  is  April  27,  1901. 

A^in,  in  March,  1902,  a  Congressional  committee  suggested  various  minor 
amendments  in  the  treaty,  to  which  the  then  agent 

Now,  you  remember  that. 

Senator  Curtis.  Go  right  ahead. 

Mrs.  Grey.  There  are  two  treaties  (continuing  to  read) : 

to  which  the  then  agent,  John  E.  Edwards,  who  was  in  Washington  at  the  time, 
agreed  on  behalf  of  the  tribe,  by  virtue  of  a  power  of  attorney  which  was  sent 
to  him  in  response  to  his  telegraphic  request. 

It  appears  here  that  there  were  two  powers  of  attorney.  I  know 
that  the  first  one  was  made  with  the  Indians,  and  it  was  all  right; 
that  was  for  the  water  right — water  to  be  taken  out  to  be  used  for 
irrigation.  You  just  read  this.  There  must  be  two  powers  of  at- 
torney here. 

In  April,  1901,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Indian  Office,  the  tribe  made  a  formal 
amendment  to  the  tbe  treaty  to  meet  the  views  of  a  Congressional  committee  in 
regard  to  water  rights.  Again,  in  March,  1902,  a  Congressional  committee 
suggested  various  minor  amendments  in  the  treaty,  to  which  the  then  agent, 
John  E.  Edwards,  who  was  in  Washington  at  the  time,  agreed  on  behalf  of 
the  tribe,  by  virtue  of  a  power  of  attorney  which  was  sent  him  in  response  to 
his  telegraphic  request. 

Senator  Dixon.  I  think  I  can  explain  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  see  any  issue. 

Senator  Dixon.  I  jio  not  either,  except  for  Senator  Curtis's  benefit. 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  the  power  of  attorney. 
I  think  there  is  still  another  one  that  we  have  not  got  hold  of  yet. 
I  think  Mr.  Dalby  thought  there  was  when  he  wrote  that,  because 
he  speaks  of  there  being  anothet  one.  I  may  be  mistaken,  but  I  think 
there  is  another  one.  nTien  Mr.  Dalby  was  making  his  investigation 
he  seemed  to  assume  that  there  were  two  powers  of  attorney.  I  knew 
there  was  one,  but  I  did  not  think  the  other  was  given  legitimately. 

Here  is  the  dead-land  money.  Under  the  law  the  dead  lands  are 
sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  it  is  all  done  through  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  and  the  money  is  paid  to  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, and  is  deposited  in  certain  banks  that  are  set  aside.  Now, 
the  time  that  Mr.  Reynolds  and  I  were  in  Billings  I  said  that  it  was 
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a  very  strange  thing  that  they  were  alr^eady  making  their  improve- 
ments on  Fort  Custer,  and  that  the  Secretary  of  the  interior  had  not 
approved  the  sale  of  that  land.  I  said  it  didn't  seem  to  me  they  were 
the  kind  of  people  to  go  ahead  and  make  improvements  unless  they 
had  the  land.  He  said:  "  There  is  $18,000  lying  in  our  bank  now. 
I  said:  "  You  go  and  pay  these  Indians  right  off;"  and  he  did  pay 
some  of  them  quite  a  sum  of  money.  I  believe  the  money  i^  held  in 
the  bank  here,  and  it  is  loaned  at  1  per  cent  per  month;  that  is  the 
usual  rate  up  there.  The  bank  pays  3  per  cent  for  the  money ;  and 
that  is  a  thing  that  should  be  carefully  looked  into.  Now,  I  know 
that  money  is  held  in  the  bank  when  it  should  be  turned  over  to  the 
Indians. 

I  can  cite  the  case  of  Frank  Gordon.  He  is  interested  in  a  dead 
allotment.  He  is  a  white  man,  and  he  wants  to  sell  this  land,  but  he 
says,  "  I  am  not  going  to  sell  the  land  and  let  my  money  lie  up  there 
in  the  bank  for  them  to  draw  money  on.  I  would  rather  let  the 
land  increase  in  value  as  it  is.  He  would  not  seU  it.  At  the  same 
time  the  First  National  Bank  is  willing  to  loan  Frank  Gordon 
money,  and  it  has  loaned  him  money,  without  any  kind  of  security 
whatever,  at  1  per  cent  per  month. 

Then,  there  is  another  matter.  The  way  the  farmers  on  the  reser- 
vation buy  up  the  wheat  from  the  Indians.  Now,  the  Crow  Indians 
have  a  contract  with  the  Cheyennes  to  furnish  them  a  certain  amount 
of  flour.  I  think  the  price,  too,  is  a  little  higher  than  the  market 
price.  I  think  the  investigation  will  show  that  Van  Hoose  is  in  the 
habit  of  buying  up  the  wheat  in  his  district  and  bulking  it  and  send- 
ing it  through  the  agency  mill  in  the  name  of  one  or  the  other  of  the 
Indians.  You  will  find  two  or  three  Indians  who  sell  an  awful  lot 
of  wheat  to  that  mill,  and  when  you  look  at  those  Indians'  surround- 
ings you  will  find  them  living  in  very  small  houses,  with  small  gar- 
dens only.  I  think  that  wheat  really  belongs  to  the  different  farm- 
ers. They  buy  it  from  the  Indians.  The  farmer  will  hand  the 
Indian  a  little  money,  and  he  will  say,  "  You  have  a  crop  growing ; 
here  is  $5  or  $10;  and  before  the  wheat  is  harvested — ^the  Indian  has 
not  kept  very  good  track  of  the  money  and  the  farmer  has — ^the 
farmer  owns  the  wheat  and  the  Indian  doesn't. 

The  Chairman.  AVhat  is  that  man's  name  who  is  borrowing  money 
when  his  own  money  is  in  the  bank! 

Mrs.  Grey.  His  money  was  not  in  the  bank,  but  he  had  this  dead 
allotment.  He  can  not  sell  on  account  of  the  restriction.  This  is 
Frank  Gordon. 

The  Chairman.  Isn't  it  money  that  is  owing  to  him? 

Mrs.  Grey.  He  has  got  the  land. 

The  Chairman.  Isn  t  that  money  deposited  in  the  bank? 

Mrs.  Grey.  No,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  Out  of  the  dead  allotment  sale? 

Mrs.  Grey.  No.    He  would  not  sell  the  dead  allotment. 

The  CiiAniMAN.  I  understood  you  that  there  was  $1,800? 

Mrs.  Grey.  There  was  $1,800  of  other  dead  allotment  money. 

The  Chairman.  To  whom  did  that  belong? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Rides  a  White  Hip  Horse,  Ralph  Sago,  and 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  Gordon  was  inter- 
ested in  it. 
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Senator  Suthbklakd.  Did  not,  Mrs.  Grey,  you  say  that  this  $18,000 
belonged  to  a  couple  of  different  Indians? 

Mrs.  Grist.  More  than  that,  but  these  two  had  an  interest. 

Senator  Sutherland.  You  said  $1,800? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yee;  that  is,  that  belonged  to  a  number  of  different  In- 
dians. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Then  a  portion  of  it  was  paid  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes. 

Senator  Sutherland.  But  a  portion  of  it  still  remains  in  the  bank  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  That  I  do  not  know.    Much  more  has  come  in  since. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  a  portion  of  it  has 
not  been  paid  to  the  Indians,  which  remains  somewhere  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  do  not  know  where  it  is. 

Senator  Sutherland.  You  do  not  know  anjrthing  about  that? 

Mrs.  Gbby.  No.  I  know  that  these  two  Indians  did  get  their  pay- 
ment at  one  time. 

Senator  Sutherland.  What  was  there  about  the  farmers  buying  of 
the  Indians?  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  farmers  employed  on  the 
reservation  by  the  Grovemment  make  purchases  of  wneat  directly 
from  the  Indians? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes;  both  Connolly  and  Van  Hoose. 

Senator  Sutherland.  How  many  farmers  are  there,  only  the  two! 

Mrs.  Grey.  Eight,  I  think. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Eight  farmers.  You  say  all  of  them  do 
that? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Oh,  I  don't  think  they  do.  I  don't  think  Tim  Bur- 
bank  buys  wheat  even. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Is  it  your  information  that  they  are  in  the 
habit  of  doing  that,  or  only  occasionally? 

Mrs:  Grey.  I  think  it  is  the  regular  habit  to  do  it.  I  am  quite  sure 
that  Connolly  does  it,  from  my  own  information — from  my  own 
knowledge.  They  were  down  at  the  agency  at  Christmas  time,  and 
Mr.  Connolly  was  there  with  his  daughter,  and  she  asked  him  if  he 
had  got  the  money  yet.  And  he  looked  at  her  and  frowned.  She 
said:  "  Did  you  get  it,  papa?  "  and  he  took  her  out. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Her  father  is  one  of  the  farmers? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Her  father  is  Mr.  Connolly. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Did  you  call  the  attention  of  the  Indian 
Office  to  this  matter? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes.    Mr.  Dalby  commented  on  it. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Did  Mr.  Dalby  investigate  that,  do  you 
know;  make  any  report  on  that? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Not  in  the  extract  that  I  have,  he  did  not. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Well,  you  have  read  the  entire  report? 

Mrs.  Grey.  No;  I  have  not  read  the  entire  report.  The  same  is 
done  with  horses  as  is  done  with  wheat. 

Senator  Sutherland.  You  mean  the  farmers  purchasing  horses 
from  the  Indians? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes,  Senator  Sutherland,  only  the  horse  buyers  whom 
the  farmers  are  willing  should  be  there  can  go  in  and  buy  horses, 
and  those  who  want  to  come  in  and  buy  horses  can  not.  They  say 
they  have  to  "  stand  in  "  with  the  farmers  before  they  can  do  it.  It 
is  a  fact  that  only  certain  buyers  can  come  in.    It  isn't  there  now, 
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but  a  few  years  ago  it  was  so  that  they  would  round  up  the  horses 
and  sell  them  for  an  Indian;  if  the  Indian  woifld  not  sell  his  horses, 
the  policemen  did  for  him. 

Senator  Sutherland.  You  don't  ^know  that  the  farmers  merely 
*  marked  the  wheat  for  the  Indians,  but  you  mean  that  they  buy  it 
directly  from  them  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Buy  it  directly  from  them. 

Senator  Sutherland.  And  then  sell  it?  The  farmers  themselves 
sell  it  to  the  mills? 

Senator  Curtis.  They  ship  it  to  the  grist  mill  in  the  names  of  the 
Indians? 

Mrs.  Grey.  In  the  name  of  the  Indians. 

Senator  Paynter.  When  you  mention  farmers,  do  you  mean  some 
of  these  men  looking  after  the  interest  of  the  Indian  for  the  gov- 
ernment? 

Mrs.  Grey.  He  is  one  of  the  employees  on  the  reservation.  I  do 
not  know  one  farmer  on  Crow  Reservation  that  could  possibly  do 
any  farming;  it  is  absurd  on  the  face  of  it,  because  the  farmer  gets 
$60  or  $75  a  month.  If  he  was  worth  a  row  of  pins  he  would  make 
twice  that  much  on  his  own  farm. 

Senator  Sutherland.  If  your  statement  about  it  is  correct,  he  is 
probably  making  something  out  of  the  wheat 

Mrs.  Grey.  Van  Hoose  has  a  very  fine  ranch  off  the  reservation. 
He  has  plenty  of  everything  he  wants  on  that  ranch. 

There  is  another  thing.  I  can  give  you  the  name  of  the  man;  it 
was  Frank  Gordon.  I  will  cite  his  case  because  I  lived  there  and 
1  knew  him  very  well.  He  is  a  white  man,  and  you  can  locate  Mm. 
He  has  very  fine  white-faced  cattle;  he  feeds  them  and  keeps  them 
prime  beef.  Out  there  they  ship  the  cattle  all  in  one  shipment. 
Of  course,  from  the  stock  yards  every  animal  that  is  shipped  is 
billed  by  the  different  brand ;  they  do  not  bill  them  in  bulk,  but  the 
agent  ships  them  in  bulk,  and  he  pays  the  Indians  pro  rata.  For 
instance,  Carl  Leiter's  rack«-bones,  that  can  hardly  stand  up  to  get 
to  Chicago,  brings  the  same  price  as  Frank  Gordon's  prime  steers 
do.  That  is  not  very  much  of  an  inducement  to  an  Indian  to  have 
good  stock. 

Another  thing.  When  they  are  shipping  cattle  or  horses — of 
course,  as  I  have  told  you,  the  Indians'  cattle  are  mixed  all  together 
with  the  lessors'  cattle.  I  have  showed  you  how  the  Indians  can  not 
help  this.  It  is  not  their  fault;  it  is  the  fault  of  the  system.  The 
cattle  will  be  shipped,  and  sometimes  they  will  get  a  note  from  Mr. 
Reynolds  enclosing  a  check,  saying  the  cattle  were  shipped  under 
your  brand  may  be  months  before  and  this  is  the  check  for  it.  That  is 
the  way  they  do  it.  He  doesn't  tell  them  when  the  cattle  were 
^pped,  who  they  were  shipped  to,  or  where  they  were  sold.  They 
are  not  allowed  to  know  anything.  Of  course,  the  Indians  do  not 
like  that. 

Well,  now,  I  do  not  think  of  anjrthing  else  I  have  got  to  say. 

Senator  Brown.  Do  you  want  this  bunch  of  letters  to  go  in. 

Mrs.  Grey.  Anything  Senator  Clapp  wants  can  go  in. 

Senator  Paynter.  I  want  to  ask  you  one  question.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  will  cast  any  light  upon  this  issue,  but  you  have  been 
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referring  to  the  Burlington  Railroad  interest.    What  interest  has  it 
in  this  reservation  or  the  management? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Whatever  it  has,  it  is  sub  rosa,  but  it  is  a  very  power- 
ful one.     For  instance,  a  great  many  of  the  Indians  stock  are  killed, 
and  thev  have  tried  every  way  to  get  damages,  but  they^  never  can.* 
The  railroad  kills  stock,  hundreds  of  them,  through  the  course  of  a 
year,  but  they  can  not  get  any  damages. 

Senator  Paynter.  The  reason  I  asked  you  this  question  is  because 
I  read  a  letter  that  I  want  to  put  in  myself ;  a  letter  which  says  that 
the  railroad  company  receives  more  for  transportation  of  freight  for 
the  Government  there  than  individuals  pay  for  like  service,  is  there 
any  suspicion  of  charges  of  that  kind* 

Mrs.  Grey.  That  is  something  that  I  do  not  know  anything  about. 

Senator  Paynter.  I  am  not  making  that  charge.  I  just  saw  that 
letter  this  morning. 

Mrs.  Grey.  The  Burlington  Railroad  and  the  Lincoln  town  s;te 
are  one,  practically — fingers  of  the  hand  of  which  are  also  the  Amal- 
gamated and  Standard  Oil,  I  believe. 

Senator  Sutherland.  The  Indians  are  not  prevented  from  bringing 
suits,  when  the  stock  are  killed,  against  the  railroad. 

Mrs.  Grey.  That  is  one  of  the  things  I  wanted  to  speak  about.  They 
have  the  right  to  bring  suits;  and  that  is  one  of  the  things  that  I  am 

ffoing  to  ask  very  much  in  the  name  of  the  Indians  that  they  be  al- 
owed  to  bring  these  suits.     No,  an  Indian  cannot  bring  a  suit 

Senator  Sutherland.  Legally  he  can. 

Mrs.   Grey.  Yes,  legally;  but  actually  he  cannot. 

Senator  Dixon.  Is  the  right  of  way  fenced  in  over  the  reserva- 
tion? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes;  but  they  have  no  guards  or  anything  of  that  kind. 
It  runs  right  through  their  grazing  district.  John  Frost  had  eight 
horses  killed  a  year  ago,  and  he  has  been  trying  to  get  damages  ever 
since,  but  he  can  not. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Of  course,  the  mere  fact  that  cattle  are 
killed  by  railroad  does  not  entitle  the  owner  to  damages. 

Mrs.  Grey.  No;  but  they  have  asked  to  have  these  things  investi- 
gated. I  do  not  think  there  has  been  any  instance  where  it  has  been 
done. 

The  Chairman.  Does  any  Senator  want  to  ask  any  questions? 

(No  response.) 

The  Chairman.  You  may  be  excused,  Mrs.  Grey,  but  you  do  not 
have  to  leave  the  room. 

STATEMENT  OF  SAMUEL  G.  REYNOLDS. 

Samuel  G.  Reynolds,  after  having  been  first  duly  sworn,  testified 
as  follows: 

The  Chairman.  State  your  name  in  fulL 
Mr.  Reynolds.  Samuel  G.  Reynolds. 
The  Chairman.  Occupation. 
Mr.  Reynolds.  United  States  Indian  a^rent. 

(At  this  point  it  was  decided  to  defer  the  further  examination  of 
Mr.  Reynolds  until  some  later  time.) 
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STATEKENT  OF  PLENTT  COOS. 

Plentt  Coos,  an  Indian,  first  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  fol- 
lows through  Frank  Shively,  an  interpreter: 

The  Chairman.  'What  is  your  name? 

Plenty  Coos.  Plenty  Coos. 

The  Chairman.  How  old  are  you? 

Plenty  Coos.  He  is  not  sure;  he  is  between  59  and  60. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  live? 

Plenty  Coos.  He  lives  on  the  Crow  Reservation,  at  a  place  called 
Pi^or  Creek. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  one  of  the  chiefs  or  head  men  ? 

Plenty  Coos.  There  are  several  chiefs  there,  but  he  is  considered 
the  leading  chief  of  the  whole  tribe,  and  he  looks  after  the  intei'ests 
of  the  whole  tribe,  the  old  as  well  as  the  young. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  want  to  make  any  statement  to  the  com- 
mittee? 

Plenty  Coos.  He  wanted  to  be  here  and  to  be  present  when  this 
committee  meets,  and  wanted  to  be  here  to  see  you  people  now  who 
are  here,  and  he  feels  relieved  of  the  expectation  that  he  was  being 
held  back  by  the  committee;  but  he  is  here  now,  and  he  would  like 
to  make  a  few  statements. 

Senator  Dixon.  I  would  suggest  that  you  ask  him  under  what 
authority  he  comes.    Let  us  get  his  theory  of  why  he  came  here. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  is  considered  material. 

Senator  Dixon.  I  think  it  is,  in  view  of  the  statements  that  have 
been  made. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  you  come  to  Washington  ? 

Plenty  Coos.  He  says  that  he  was  busy,  occupied  with  other  mat- 
ters, and  then  in  developing  his  own  allotments,  etc.,  etc.,  and  when 
there  was  a  bill  existing  in  the  Senate  throwing  open  the  reserva- 
tion he  asked  to  come  here,  and  he  was  permitted  to  come. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  have  a  council? 

Plenty  Coos.  Thev  had  a  council  of  two  days  and  two  nights. 

The  Chairman.  Who  called  the  council? 

Plenty  Coos.  Inspector  McLaughlin. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  Indians  were  there? 

Plenty  Coos.  A  little  less  than  100  leading  men  of  the  reservation, 
he  says. 

The  Chairman.  Does  he  know  who  selected  them  to  come  to  the 
council  ? 

Plenty  Coos.  He  received  notice  from  the  agency  office,  stating 
to  send  leading  men  of  the  whole  reservation;  the  very  best  of  the 
tribal  representatives. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  who  selected  these  men  that  went  to  the 
council;  who  picked  them  out? 

James  Hill.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
should  like  to  make  the  suggestion  that  Carl  Leiter  translate  the 

Suestions  in  Indian  to  Plenty  Coos.    That  is  the  way  we  have  been 
oing  before,  and  it  was  satisfactory.    And  that  Mr.  Shively  trans- 
late the  Indian  to  the  committee. 
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Cabl  Letter,  an  Indian,  first  being  sworn,  translated  the  following 
questions  to  Plenty  Coos : 

The  Chairman.  What  the  committee  wants  to  know  is  how  these 
men  were  selected  that  went  to  the  council. 

Plenty  Coos.  They  had  a  meeting  together,  and  they  selected  the 
representatives  from  each  district  There  are  five  districts  on  the 
reservation,  and  they  were  all  fully  informed,  and  the  meeting  was 
held,  and  these  representatives  were  selected  and  sent  to  the  agency 
for  this  big  council. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  council  keep  any  record,  any  written  rec- 
<Mrd  of  these  proceeding  ? 

Plenty  Coos.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Who  kept  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Shively.  That  stenographer  was  Fred  Miller,  and  I  got  one 
of  the  papers  myself. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  got  it  with  you? 

Mr.  Shively.  Yes,  sir.     [Produces  paper.] 

The  Chairman.  You  know  that  is  the  record  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  council  ? 

Mr.  Shively.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  record  of  the  whole  proceedings, 
from  page  1  to  page  45, 1  believe. 

The  Chairman.  Who  kept  it,  do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Shively.  I  kept  that  myself. 

(The  same  is  hereto  annexed  and  marked.  See  "  Exhibit  J.  McL. 
No.  1,"  p.  771,  et  seq.) 

The  Chairman.  I  suggest,  in  the  absence  of  any  question  as  to  the 
authority,  that  that  probably  is  sufficient  procedure.  How  many  were 
delegated  to  comje  here  ? 

Mr.  Shively.  The  names  are  in  this  record. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  can  withdraw  the  question. 

Plenty  Coos.  There  were  7  names  mentioned,  but  he  had  to  ffo 
back  on  some  immediate  work — went  back  to  Pryor,  where  he  lived ; 
and  there  was  another  meeting  that  took  place  afterwards,  and  he 
doesn't  know  as  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  the  names  appear  here? 

Plenty  Coos.  All  these  delegates.  Of 'course,  we  didn't  come  here 
of  our  own  volition ;  we  were  selected  by  the  tribe. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  now,  what  is  it  that  you  want  to  say  to  the 
committee  ? 

Senator  Sutherland.  Before  he  passes  that  point.  I  understand 
that  he  says  there  were  7  selected,  but  they  went  back  and  others  were 
selected.    What  is  all  about  that? 

Mr.  Shively.  Well 

Senator  Paynter.  Suppose  you  ask  the  question  and  let  him  an- 
swer it. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Ask  him  first  how  many  are  here  now. 

Plenty  Coos.  Nine  here. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Ask  him  if  they  were  selected  at  this  iSrst 
meeting  that  he  speaks  about. 

Plenty  Coos.  The  selection  was  made  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
council,  where  the  names  were  mentioned,  and  they  were  elected; 
but  afterwards  there  was  another  request  made  officially  by  one  of 
the  districts  that  was  not  represented,  and  they  made  this  request 
through  Inspector  McLaughlin. 
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Senator  Suthebland.  Ask  him,  than,  if  the  7  that  were  selected  at 
this  first  meeting  are  here  now. 

Plenty  Coos.  All,  excepting  one. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Six  o?  them  are  here,  then? 

Plenty  Coos.  Yes,  sir.  One  of  the  districts  over  there  was  rep- 
resented by  three  delegates,  and  one  district  did  not  share  in  num- 
ber, so  they  discarded  one  to  give  the  one  district  a  representative. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Wefl,  I  do  not  care  for  the  process,  but  ask 
him  whether  six  of  these  seven  men  are  here  now. 

Plenty  Coos.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sutherland.  That  is  all  I  want. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  then,  tell  him  to  go  ahead  and  tell  the  com- 
mittee what  he  wants. 

Plenty  Coos.  There  is  but  one  object  that  he  is  here  for,  nothing 
else.  There  is  a  bill  pending  opening  up  this  reservation ;  he  is  here 
on  that  account;  he  is  not  here  for  anything  else.  He  wants  to  talk 
over  this  land  proposition,  to  show  you  gentlemen  why  he  objected 
to  it,  the  reasons  and  his  arguments  for  it.  He  is  going  to  show  you 
plainly  the  facts  of  the  whole  matter,  openly. 

Senator  Paynter.  I  should  like  to  ask  mm  a  question.  Ask  him 
who  suggested  at  this  council  meeting— the  one  that  he  attended — 
the  names  of  the  delegates  who  are  here,  the  six  that  are  here. 

Plenty  Coos.  They  were  selected  and  elected  by  the  council,  the 
general  council;  don't  know  exactly  who  gave  the  names,  but  they 
were  elected  and  voted  upon  by  the  council. 

The  Chairman.  He  said  something  about  somebody  going  away. 
Ask  him  about  that. 

Plenty  Coos.  The  first  meeting  was  held — that  is,  each  district 
had  a  meeting,  and  he  was  selected  to  go  to  the  general  council,  and 
he  and  several  others  came  down  there,  and  after  the  council,  which 
took  two  days  and  two  nights,  was  over  and  everything  was  done 
away  with,  he  took  the  tram  back  to  his  own  place.  That  is  what 
he  liad  reference  to. 

The  Chairman.  Anything  further,  Mr.  Paynter? 

Senator  Paynter.  Nothing. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  him  to  go  on.  He  started  in  to  say  why  he 
didn't  want  the  treaty. 

Plenty  Coos.  The  bill  wherein  the  Crow  Eeservation  is  to  be 
thrown  open,  and  he  is  here  to  tell  you  his  reasons  why  he  is  going 
to  object.  He  is  going  to  show  you  everything,  show  you  the  facts 
as  they  are,  and  he  is^  going  to  tell  it  one  by  one  as  it  comes  to  him, 
he  says. 
•   The  Chairman.  Well,  go  ahead. 

Plenty  Coos.  Right  now  he  is  right  at  the  crisis  from  the  old  to 
the  new;  that  is,  the  mode  of  living.  He  discarded  the  old  and  is 
going  to  live  as  a  farmer;  he  is  going  to  work  his  allotment  and 
everything  else;  he  has  got  cattle  and  horses,  and  he  has  got  children, 
and  he  and  the  young  people  will  occupy  those  lands,  and  he  wants 
to  save  and  use  those  lands  themselves.  The  land  is  ours;  we  have 
cattle  and  horses  to  utilize  every  foot  of  that  land  for  our  own  cattle 
and  our  own  children,  you  see. 

He  is  here  to  tell  the  truth,  and  he  is  sworn  to  tell  the  truth.  He 
is  going  to  tell  you  the  truth,  and  keep  back  nothing.   He  is  just  going 
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to  open  himself  to  you  and  tell  you  gentlemen  how  the  thing  is,  so 
you  might  know. 

The  Chairman.  Go  on j  we  are  waiting. 

Plenty  Coos.  All  the  Indians  are  allotted,  occupying  all  the  river 
courses  and  all  the  creeks,  etc.,  and  there  is  no  possible  chance  for 
any  homesteader  or  any  white  man  to  come  and  occupy  those  hills. 
Thejr  could  not  make  a  living  on  those  bare  hills,  b^use  we,  the 
Indians,  have  ^t  all  the  water  courses  and  all  the  bottom  lands, 
and,  therefore,  it  would  be  just  simply  throwing  that  land  away,  prac- 
tically ;  and  we  want  to  occupy  it  as  we  always  have,  because  we  have 
everything — that  is,  the  water.  The  water  is  the  principal  thing 
down  there,  and  we  have  that,  and  we  want  to  keep  it  in  connection 
with  the  land.    We  want  to  keep  both,  and  we  will  show  you  why. 

He  aj)pears  here  before  this  meeting  abruptly,  and  he  is  not  exactly 
in  position  to  talk  on  this  bill  now,  and  he  wants  to  be  excused  and 
get  his  dele^tion  together  and  talk  the  matter  over  and  come  up 
next  day  or  in  a  few  days  and  tell  you  more  fully. 

He  is  trying  to  tell  you  everything,  as  it  were,  from  the  beginning 
to  the  finish,  of  the  Indian  life,  and  he  wants  to  more  fully  show  you 
why  he  would  like  to  retain  those  lands  for  himself  and  his  children, 
because  he  will  have  use  for  them  for  his  own  stock,  because  all  the 
bottom  lands  and  the  river  courses  are  in  allotments,  leaving  only  the 
bare  hills;  the  grazing  lands  and  the  open  in  that  part  of  it  is  going 
to  be  thrown  open,  and  he  wants  to  keep  those  bare  hills  for  his  own 
cattle  and  horses. 

He  will  stop  now. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  then,  his  objection  is  not  so  much  to  the  form 
of  the  bill  as  it  is  to  the  effect  of  opening  the  lands.  Can  you  make 
that  plain  to  him? 

Plenty  Coos.  Now,  he  says,  we  have  threshed  the  whole  thing 
from  beginning  to  end,  and  whipped  it  back  and  forth  until  we  seem 
to  understand  it;  but  he  wants  to  know — supposing  we  object  to  let- 
ting of  the  whole  reservation  go,  what  kind  of  an  answer  would  we 
get?  Can  we  keep  our  reservation  after  we  show  you  the  facts  that 
we  object? 

The  Chairman.  You  can,  unless  Congress  opens  it. 

Senator  Curtis.  You  tell  him  that  at  the  next  meeting  we  would 
like  to  have  him  give  all  the  objections  he  has  against  opening  the  res- 
ervation. 

Pi^NTY  Coos.  He  says  he  will  bring  everything  and  show  maps 
and  everything  else,  and  try  to  show  up  all  his  objections  as  clearly  as 
he  can  put  them  forth. 

•  Senator  Curtis.  I  wish  you  would  also  ask  him  if  he  wants  to  sav 
anything  about  the  horse  bill.  If  he  does,  after  he  gets  through 
with  the  land  bill  we  would  like  t^o  hear  him  on  that. 

Plenti'  Coos.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Curtis.  Well,  now,  will  he  be  ready  to-morrow  morning 
with  his  maps  and  everything? 

Plenty  Coos.  All  right,  to-morrow  morning. 

The  Chairman.  Ten  o'clock,  tell  him. 

Senator  Dixon.  I  had  a  talk  with  the  whole  delegation  the  other 
evening,  and  what  they  asked  me  was  this:  If  the  Indians  say  they  do 
not  want  the  reservation  opened,  can  Congress  open  it? 
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The  Chairman.  Tell  him  Congress  can  open  the  reservation, 
whether  he  wants  it  or  not. 

Senator  Curtis.  That  is,  if  Congress  wants  to. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  him  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  decided  that  Congress  can  open  any  of  these  reservations 
tiiat  it  sees  fit  to,  even  if  the  Indians  do  not  want  them  opened.  That 
will  answer  his  question,  I  guess. 

Senator  Dixon.  Yes:   that  will  answer  it 

Plenty  Coos.  Now,  he  heard  about  that.  But  supposing  if  he  lias 
got  the  land,  and  shows  a  good  reason  why  he  objects,  and  shows  you 
people  plainly  why  he  objects,  will  you  throw  it  open? 

^nator  Curtis.  You  tell  him  that  is  what  the  committee  wants  to 
hear  him  on,  any  they  will  pass  upon  it  after  the  hearing. 

Plenty  Coos.  He  says  he  is  the  chief  of  the  Crows,  and  considers 
himself  a  man,  and  likes  to  speak  to  a  man  face  to  face,  and  he  shared 
with  the  white  people  the  hardships  of  opening  up  the  western 
country,  and  he  ought  to  be  granted  some  request  from  him. 

Senator  Curtis.  Tell  him  ne  will  be  heard,  and  heard  fully. 

Plenty  Coos.  He  says  he  wants  a  copy  of  the  talk  to-morrow. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.    Is  that  all? 

Plenty  Coos.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  adjourn  until  to-morrow  morning  at  10 
o'clock. 

Committee  on  Indian  AFFAms, 

United  States  Senate, 

April  4,  1908. 
The  committee  met  at  10  oVlock  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Clapp  (chairman),  Sutherland,,  BrandegeCi 
Curtis,  Brown,  Dixon,  Stone,  and  Paynter. 

STATEMENT  OF  MATTHEW  K.  8NIFFEH— Resumed. 

Matthew  K.  Sniffen  was  recalled  for  further  examination. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Sniffen,  you  may  proceed  with  your 
testimony. 

Mr.  Sniffen.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  suppose  the  letters  of  protest 
regarding  Mr.  Dalby,  and  the  one  iij  winch  I  transmitted  that  letter 
that  came  to  me  from  the  Crow  Indians,  will  be  made  part  of  the 
record  later  on? 

The  Chairman.  Not  unless  you  desire  it. 

Mr.  Sniffen.  I  would  desire  that  that  be  done. 

The  witness  here  offered  in  evidence  paper  marked  *' Exhibit 
M.  K.  S.  No.  2,''  and  the  same  is  received. 

He  also  offered  in  evidence  paper  marked  *' Exhibit  M.  K.  S.  No.  3," 
and  the  same  is  received. 

He  also  offered  in  evidence  paper  marked  ^'Exhibit  M.  K.  S.  No.  4," 
and  the  same  is  received. 

Mr.  Sniffen.  Some  affidavits  were  filed  with  you,  I  believe^  by 
Mr.  Brosius.  I  refer  to  those  affidavits  in  one  of  these  exhibits 
relating  to  the  investigation  of  what  they  culled  the  unfortunate  lack 
of  restraint  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Dalby  with  relation  to  the  Crow  inves- 
tigation. 
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The  Chairman.  You  say  there  was  an  affidavit  filed  with  the  com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  Sniffen.  Yes,  sir. 

[Note. — ^The  several  affidavits  were  forwarded  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs.] 

Mr.  Sniffen.  In  my  statement  of  two  days  ago,  it  was  mostly 
covering  the  fact  that  information  which  had  come  to  us  largelv  to  a 
certain  extent  in  the  line  of  what  Mrs.  Grey  has  been  laying  before 
yeu.  We  endeavored  to  make  the  attempt  to  verify  that  oy  per- 
sonal examination  and,  as  I  stated,  this  we  were  not  permitted  to  do 
by  the  Department  or  its  representatives.  I  might  add  also  that 
that  was  tne  first  time  in  the  history  of  our  association,  going  back 
twenty-five  years,  that  we  have  not  had  free  access  to  an  Indian 
reservation. 

Now,  as  to  conditions  on  the  Crow  Reservation.  Of  course  I  am 
unable  to  speak  from  personal  knowledge.  Things  mav  or  may  not 
be  as  asserted,  but  that  is  one  of  the  things  we  would  like  very  much 
to  know.  If  the  charges  have  any  foundation  in  facts  it  will  be  very 
easy  to  ascertain  it.  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  there  has  been 
no  real,  thorough  investigation  of  affairs  at  the  Crow  Agency.  The 
very  fact  that  Mr.  Dalby  practically  at  the  beginning  of  his  examina^ 
tion  swore  at  Joe  Cooper  of  itself  was  enough  to  show  that  he  did  not 
possess  the  proper  temperament  for  sucn  an  important  position. 
Anyone  who  knows  Indians  will  readily  understand  that  you  can  lead 
them  more  easily  than  you  can  drive  them,  and  his  methods  seem  to 
be  those  of  driving.  Many  of  the  Indians  feel  that  they  are  being 
wronged  and  are  unable  to  secure  any  redress,  as  I  said  tms  morning, 
due  U)  misunderstandings  on  their  part  in  some  instances,  or  caused 
by  real  grievances. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  say  many  of  the  Indians  feel  aggrieved 
you  refer  to  statements  which  Indians  had  made  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Sniffen.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Please  give  their  names. 

Mr.  Sniffen.  For  instance,  Jim  Carpenter,  Joe  Cooper,  Packs-the- 
Hat,  Yellow  Crane,  Bad  Heart,  Ben  Spotted  Horse,  Spotted  Rabbit, 
Hides  and  Wet. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  nature  of  their  complaint  to  you? 

Mr.  Sniffen.  It  was  general.  For  instance,  there  were  four  of 
these  Indians  I  saw  at  Parkman;  each  one  made  the  statement  like 
this:  We  were  sitting  in  the  little  schoolhouse  there,  and  they  said, 
''Suppose  you  were  here,  comfortably  seated,  and  heard  a  child 
outside  in  the  cold  suffering  and  crying,  what  would  you  dol"  I 
said:  ''I  would  go  to  help  that  child.  They  said:  **We  are  just 
like  a  child.  We  are  helpless;  we  want  you  to  help  us."  The 
grievances  were  in  the  nature  of  what  has  been  covered  oy  the  state- 
ment  of  Mrs.  Grey. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  we  would  like  to  have  you  tell  us,  as  nearly 
as  you  can,  what  these  Indians  complained  of  to  yout 

Mr.  Sniffen.  They  complained  that  they  could  not  get  their 
rights;  for  instance,  one  of  them  spoke  of  norses  being  interfered 
with;  not  being  able  to  sell  them;  and  in  another  case  where  the 
cattle  were  allowed  to  roam  over  their  land  they  stated  that  they 
had  made  a  complaint  to  the  agent,  but  tio  action  was  taken.  They 
were  also  very  much  opposed,  and  they  felt  that  this  was  a  grievancei 
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to  the  matter  of  atteniptin^  to  throw  open  the  land,  through  the  bill 
which  has  been  mentioned,  and  the  proposition  to  form  a  horse- 
breeding  corporation. 

The  CHAiBBiAN.  Did  these  Indians  make  any  complaint  to  you 
of  a  specific  character? 

Mr.  Sniffen.  Not  at  that  time.  Those  that  I  am  speaking  of  had 
only  a  short  time,  and  they  were  afraid  that  if  it  were  known  they 
were  talking  to  me  they  would  be  arrested. 

The  Chaibman.  Did  they  say  they  were  afraid? 

Mr.  Sniffen.  Yes,  sir;  tney  did. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  what  we  want  you  to  state^  whatever  was 
said,  so  that  we  may  know  what  was  said,  as  distmguished  from 
what  you  may  have  drawn  as  a  deduction. 

Mr.  Sniffen.  For  instance,  they  were  speaking  especially  of  the 
council  or  meeting  that  had  been  held  at  the  agency.  Packs-the-Hat, 
for  instance,  told  me  he  wanted  the  delegation  to  Washington  opposed. 
He  said  it  was  not  the  wish^f  the  Indians  to  have  the  reservation 
opened,  nor  to  have  the  horse-breeding  proposition  go  through.  Yel- 
low Crane  also  stated  that  he  had  never  consented  to  give  anybody 
authority  to  take  his  lands,  and  yet  they  are  going  to  take  it  away. 
He  said:  '^Help  us  until  you  see  that  we  get  our  rights."  He  said: 
"  Stay  with  us  till  the  end."  Another  one  of  the  Indians,  Ben  Spotted 
Horse,  said  that  he  thought  there  was  some  fraud  going  on  at  the 
council.  He  does  not  know  for  certain,  but  he  thinks  there  may  have 
been  some  forging  done  with  regard  to  the  names,  and  he  says  if  there 
is  any  fraud  he  wanted  to  check  it.  He  got  to  the  agency  after  the 
council  was  over,  and  says  that  there  was  not  the  scratch  of  a  pen 

fiving  any  names,  that  there  were  about  75  at  this  coimcil.  Black 
[eart  made  the  statement  that  it  was  the  Crow  Indian  Lodge  that 
were  trying  to  hold  the  land  for  the  Indians,  and  not  to  let  it  go,  and 
that  he  was  opposed  to  both  bills.  Joe  Cooper  said  he  was  opposed 
to  both  bills,  and  there  was  no  general  call  for  a  meeting.  It  is 
claimed  that  Inspector  McLaughlin  stated  that  he  notified  the  Indians 
to  come,  arid  Mr.  Cooper  says  this  is  not  the  case.  Certainly  there 
were  not  more  than  75  there.  Jim  Carpenter  states  that  before  the 
council  closed  on  the  second  day — I  think  that  was  February  12 — all 
got  lip  and  protested  against  the  horse-breeding  proposition,  and 
told  Frank  Snively  that  there  was  a  scheme  to  fool  tne  Indians  in 
some  way,  and  he  said  if  the  Indians  wanted  to  find  out  the  truth 
whether  they  can  force  us  to  sell  our  lands  or  not,  we  will  so  to  Wash- 
ington and  ask  the  President.  If  he,  as  President,  says  tney  can,  we 
ought  to  fix  it  more  sati^actorily.  Jim  was  giving  me  an  account  of 
the  version  of  the  council  there,  and  he  said  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
same  day  Plenty  Coos  spoke  about  as  follows:  ''All  the  words  I  said 
yesterday  are  just  like  a  man  that  spits  and  covers  it  up.  I  withdraw 
all  I  said.  I  did  not  say  yes,  and  I  did  not  say  no.  I  want  to  see  the 
President,  but  right  now  I  refuse.''  That  is  Plenty  Coos's  statement. 
This,  Mr.  Carpenter  says,  relates  to  both  bills — that  Plenty  Coos  did 
not  want  to  listen  or'  say  anything,  and  wanted  to  see  the  President 
before  he  came  to  a  conclusion  about  it.  Jim  Carpenter  also  states 
that  Inspector  McLaughlin  told  the  Indians  that  they  could  not  help 
themselves  in  this  matter;  that  they  were  going  to  take  the  land  away 
from  them,  whether  they  wanted  it  or  not,  it  was  going  to  be  thrown 
open. 

3^10— S.  Doc.  446. 60-1 12 
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Senator  Cuktis.  Who  said  that  the  inspector  said  that! 

Mr.  Sniffen.  Jim  Carpenter  states  that  Mr.  3^IcLaughlin  told  the 
Indians  that  they  could  not  help  themselves  in  this  matter;  that  they 
are  going  to  take  the  land  from  them  whether  they  wanted  it  or  not. 
It  was  going  to  be  thrown  open,  and,  according  to  Jim  Carpenter, 
Horace  Ijong  Bear  said:  "We  want  to  send  those  who  help  them- 
selves; we  want  to  send  the  boys  who  are  not  bought;  we  do  not 
want  to  send  anybody  who  is  bought."  All  the  Indians  aneed  to 
this.  After  supper  time,  when  the  next  meeting  was  called,  Frank 
Shively,  Big  Medicine,  Miller,  and  Fire  Bear  were  all  there  together. 
They  vtrere  writing  out  names.  Fire  Bear  called  out  six  names  and 
said:  *'These  are  the  ones  we  want  to  send."  He  said:  ''I  want  you 
to  be  quiet.  I  am  going  to  announce  the  ones  who  are  to  to  to 
Washington."  That  was  the  delegation.  Fire  Bear,  one  of  the 
policemen,  said  to  Jim  Carpenter:  *'You  sit  down;  you  have  no 
voice  in  this."  He  meant,  you  should  not  have  a  voice  in  this. 
And,  according  to  Jim,  that  scared  the^  others,  and  nobody  wanted  to 
talk  afterwarcls  about  the  bills. 

The  Chairman.  Was  this  statement  of  the  pohceman  made  in 
your  presence? 

Mr.  Sniffen.  N(x  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  your  recital  of  what  occurred  in  the  council, 
is  it? 

Mr.  Sniffen.  Yes.  Jim  further  says  that  whenever  any  of  our 
people  got  up  to  talk  about  the  matter  Clerk  Miller,  who  was  report- 
ing the  council,  did  not  take  down  their  names. 

Senator  Paynter.  When  did  this  occur? 

Mr.  Sniffen.  That  was  in  last  February;  I  think  it  was  about  the 
12th  or  13th.  Packs-the-Hat  is  said  to  have  remarked,  by  Jim  Car- 
pf^nt^r,  at  this  mooting:  "We  do  not  give  any  authority  or  any  power 
Ut  fiiiyotw;  we  just  send  them  there  to  fight  it  and  listen."  He  aske<l 
if  Jr,f»  Martinoz  would  go  as  representing  the  Lodge  Grass  district. 
y/rl|r>w  Brow  also  wanted  Joe  Martinez  to  go.  This  is  from  Jim  Car- 
p^-nU-.r:  ''Wlien  any  of  our  people  got  up  to  talk  against  the  matter, 
y;U-rk  .Miller  who  was  reporting  the  council,  did  not  take  down  their 
rmffi^'M  I  firn  Hure  that  Frank  Shively  did  not  properly  interpret.'* 
.H/ r/if/'h/-»  his  Fare  wanted  McLaughlin  to  raise  his  hand,  that  the 
t'rt"U(\t'iii  Hctil  him,  hut  he  refused  to  do  this.  McLaughlin  said  he 
r«i:</|  hit  hfirid  every  four  years  when  he  took  the  oath  of  oflBce.  He 
wri  t  ^AiWuiy^  to  convince  the  Indians  in  any  other  way,  but  not  to  swe^r; 
find  fil:o  trjrl  them  that  he  had  been  in  the  service  for  twentv-eight 
y/'»i(  ;,  find  thiit  ought  to  he  sufficient  to  convince  the  Indians  lie  was 
r  i/fit  1  his  ciiined  a  <louht  among  the  Indians  that  the  President  hacl 
■y-nf  \niu  All  the  time  that  Inspector  Da  Ihy  was  amongst  the  Indians 
),/.  *.».:  //ifi  ■funtly  raising  his  hand.  The 'Indians  were  told  by  One 
■J  or  ^l  |ioli/criinii)  according  to  Jim  Carpenter,  that  if  Joe  Cooper  or 
J/,/   \\,tihhi/.  rinidea  talk,  they  ought  not  to  he  listened  to. 

^  /,.i.  fill :  II  M  ^.tatern(»nt  that  was  made  to  me  by  Joe  Cooper,  who 
....  |,fr  wni  when  Jim  Carpenter  was  telling  tliis  to  me,  and  he  agreed 
>-,'.i,   .  Ii,itv.  »i:  laid  ai  that  time  on  the  subject. 

11  ,»►»//•  l.o/ic/  r»<-iir  wanted  McLaughlin  to  simplify  the  bills  so  the 
(,.:... I,.'  .^Hjld  understand  them.  Ihere  was  nothing  said  of  it  and 
\J.  I , ..,  'i.l.ii  did  not.  nnswer  the  question. 

';:.  I  /  i,fu.if ,  '».  while  I  was  at  Helena,  I  received  a  tel^ram  from 
M.  ..       ».iini'  I  li,i  t  "  Plenty  Coos,  Bell  Rock,  and  Old  Crane  called  to 
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Crow  Agency;  something  wrong."  That  was  evidently  regarding  the 
council  or  meeting,  and  it  shows  on  the  face  of  it  that  these  Indians  did 
not  know  that  the  council  was  being  held.  Shall  I  submit  this  as  an 
exhibit? 

The  Chairbcan.  Yes. 

The  paper  is  marked  "Exhibit  M.  K.  S.  No.  5." 

Mr.  Sniffbn.  And  we  have  two  other  telegrams,  one  under  date 
of  February  11,  addressed  to  Joe  Cooper,  as  follows: 

Yes;  holding  the  council  to-day  and  night. 

Dave  Stewart. 

I  presume  he  sent  an  inquiry  as  to  whether  a  council  was  being 
held.  The  other  was  under  date  of  February  12,  from  Crow  Agency, 
addressed  as  follows: 

Talking  Pipe,  Lodge  Grass,  Mt. 
Council  to-day.    Have  Knows  His  Coose,  Packs  the  Hat,  Bear  Claw,  Bright  Wing, 
and  Dont  Mix  come  at  once. 

Joseph  Martinez. 

Now,  in  the  statement  that  Jim  Carpenter  made  he  said  that  when 
the  Indians  met  at  Lodge  Grass,  after  the  council,  he  said  to  Scolds 
the  Bear:  **  You  made  a  mistake  on  your  side  when  they  called  us  to 
go  to  the  agency.  If  you  knew  what  it  was  about,  why  didn't  you 
tell  us?''  He  said:  ''Every  time  you  speak  you  must  have  some- 
thing to  say  against  us.  We  do  not  know  what  we  were  called  there 
for.'^  A  number  of  Indians,  according  to  this  same  authority,  went 
to  the  agency  on  their  own  account,  and,  as  I  have  said  before,  they 
held  that  there  was  no  general  council  called.  They  said  that  Carl 
Leiter  and  Frank  Shiveyr  were  the  official  interpreters  for  Inspector 
McLaughlin. 

I  have  referred  to  Mr.  Dalby's  denial  that  he  lost  his  temper  in 
these  affidavits  which  are  on  file,  because  it  seems  a  great  deal  has 
been  made  of  that.  You  may  recall  that  he  made  the  statement 
that  he  was  not  angry,  and  he  used  that  profane  phrase  deliberately 
and  for  the  sake  of  emphasis.  That  seemed  to  convince  Secretary 
Garfield  that  he  had  been  able  to  retrieve  himself  with  the  Indians, 
according  to  his  explanation. 

Now,  those  four  Indians  that  I  have  mentioned — Packs  the  Hat, 
Bad  Heart,  Yellow  Crane,  and  one  other  Indian,  besides  Plentjr  Coos, 
Wet,  Hides,  Strikes  Himself  on  the  Head,  Spotted  Rabbit,  and 
Upshaw,  who  was  the  interpreter  at  that  time — they  all  agreed 
with  the  substance  of  Joe  Cooper's  statement  that  Mr.  Dalby  did 
lose  his  temper,  and  that  he  swore  as  charged,  and  ordered  Cooper 
to  get  out  of  the  tent;  and  they  felt  that  just  that  one  thing  alone 
was  sufficient  to  destroy  their  confidence  in  him;  that  he  could  not 
take  up  these  matters  fairly,  and  we  have  taken  the  ground  that  the 
Secretary — that  is,  we  could  not  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  the  state- 
ment that  had  come  to  us  with  faith  that  Mr.  Dalby  had  not  been 
able  to  get  the  confidence  of  the  Indians,  and  secure  what  they  could 
say.  In  fact  they  told  me,  most  of  those  Indians,  that  they  would 
not  talk  to  him  and  would  not  talk  to  any  inspector  that  mignt  come 
from  the  Department  at  this  time. 

With  regard  to  the  general  subject  of  Mr.  Dalby,  there  are  certain 
surface  indications  that  seem  to  make  one  feel  that  the  subject  is  by 
no  means  a  finished  one,  and  that  is  the  promise  of  those  who  have 
sought  to  secure  a  hearing  for  the  Indians.  Mrs.  Grey  has  told  you 
of  some  of  her  experiences,  and  I  need  not  go  into  that-    "fevvX*  QrcL>i}w^ 
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occasion  of  our  interview — ^that  is,  a  committee  from  our  associa- 
tion— ^with  Secretary  Garfield,  in  which  we  brought  to  his  attention 
the  conduct  of  Inspector  Dolby — the  subject  came  up  in  a  general 
way,  and  I  have  the  most  vivid  recollection  of  the  Secretary  stating,  in 
reply  to  a  question  about  Mrs.  Grey,  that  she  was  an  adventuress, 
and  my  impression  is  also  corroborated  by  the  statements  of  others 
of  our  committee  who  were  there,  including^ Mr.  N.  D.  Miller, and 
E.  M.  Wister,  both  of  Philadelphia,  and  Mr.  Brosius,  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Dalbv  also  seems  to  have  a  most  vindictive  feeling  against 
Mr.  J.  G.  Burgess,  who  has  been  the  missionary  on  the  reservation 
for  twelve  years,  and  he  recommends  that  he  be  removed  from  the 
service  on  the  ground  that  he  is  weak  and  that  his  presence  there 
is  really  a  detnment  to  the  Indians;  that  he  has  listened  to  those 
who  made  statements  and  did  not  take  pains  to  make  sure  of  their 
reliability.  In  fact,  all  through  Mr.  Dalby's  report  he  seeks  to  dis- 
credit, as  I  imderstand  it,  all  who  made  any  complaint,  and  he  seeks, 
as  you  may  see,  to  give  a  certificate  of  good  character  to  all  who  are 
in  the  investigation  with  him,  and  his  report  is  enough  itself  to  raise 
suspicion.  When  the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  Mrs.  Grey  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  Herbert  Welch,  whom  you  maj  know,  he 
took  pains  to  make  inquiry  as  to  her  character  and  standing,  and  he 
received  the  strongest  kind  of  letters  of  good  character  from  such 
men  as  ex-Govemor  Lind,  of  Minnesota,  Judge  Ben  Lindsay,  of 
Denver,  Martin  Hutchins,  who  is  managing  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Journal,  H.  A.  Rei witch,  who  is  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Chicago 
Record-Herald,  and  others. 

Now,  to  people  who  have  been  following  Indian  affairs  it  seems 
strange  that  the  Department  would  reverse  its  general  policy — I  will 
call  it  the  general  policy,  with  reference  to  what  has  been  its  policy 
in  the  past.  I  have  known  cases  of  Indian  agents  who  were  guilty 
of  violating  United  States  statutes  and  liable  to  fine  and  imprison- 
ment, who  have  not  been  dismissed^  but  were  simply  allowea  to  re- 
sign from  the  service.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  difficult  for  me, 
at  any  rate,  to  understand  why,  in  the  case  of  a  woman  whose  only 
crime,  if  you  wish  to  call  it  such,  was  a  desire  to  render  a  helping 
hand  to  those  who  seem  unable  to  take  their  own  part,  she  should 
not  only  be  prosecuted  at  the  instance  of  the  Department,  but  ap- 
pears to  be  persecuted  as  well.  I  would  much  prefer  to  believe  that 
the  situation  on  the  Crow  Reservation  is  as  it  should  be,  and  that 
there  is  no  foundation  for  these  charges;  but  it  seems  to  me,  under 
the  present  circumstances,  that  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  there  is  not 
something  there  that  ought  to  be  looked  into,  and  if  you  could  secure 
a  proper  investigation,  provided  that  there  is  nothing  wrong,  it  would 
certainly  remove  what  you  might  call  a  halo  of  smoke  that  is  hov- 
ering over  the  reservation  at  this  time,  and  so  long  as  it  exists  there 
is  bound  to  be  a  condition  of  unrest  among  the  Indians.  If  nothing 
is  done  to  remedy  the  situation  it  is  likely  to  become  more  acute. 
You  know  when  tHcy  might  have  a  misapprehension  about  a  matter — 
for  instance,  this  agreement  that  was  made  with  them  in  1899 — they 
remember  all  the  provisions  by  which  they  were  to  have  a  hospital 
founded  for  them,  cattle  issued,  houses  built,  and  so  on,  and  that  this 
$1,150,000  was  to  be  paid  them.     Now  that  was  all  changed.    RecUy 
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that  is  the  method  of  payment  when  the  bill  was  actually  enacted, 
and  instead  of  the  Government  paying;  the  money  outright,  it  has  to 
be  derived  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  land.  Now,  whether  that 
has  ever  been  explained  to  them  or  not  I  do  not  know,  but  they  ask 
what  has  become  of  this  money,  and  why  they  do  not  get  it.  There 
is  evidently  some  misunderstanding. 

Senator  Paynter.  Mr.  Sniffen,  will  it  interrupt  your  statement 
for  me  to  ask  you  a  question? 

Mr.  Sniffen.  Certainly  not. 

Senator  Paynter.  I  understand  your  society  is  an  organization 
that  has  no  kind  of  interest  in  these  Indian  matters  except  to  try  to 
benefit  and  improve  the  condition  of  the  Indians. 

Mr.  SxiFFEN.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Paynter.  Now,  has  it  the  means  with  which  it  could 
send  some  one  out  there,  some  fair-minded,  impartial  man,  to  go 
among  these  Indians  and  get  information  touching  this  complaint 
that  is  made  against  the  agency  out  there  and  agamst  the  manage- 
ment of  their  affairs  generaflv? 

Mr.  Sniffen.  Well,  it  had  the  means  to  make  the  attempt  twice. 
When  Mr.  Brosius  went  out  there  last  summer,  after  Mrs.  Grey  had 
been  arrested  and  Inspector  Dalby  was  conducting  the  investigation 
at  the  time,  and  Mr.  JBrosius's  presence  seemed  to  be  obnoxious  to 
him;  he  told  him,  according  to  Mr.  Brosius's  statement,  very  emphat- 
ically, that  he  had  no  business  on  the  reservation. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Sniffen,  I  presume  the  inquiry  is  suggested 
by  the  idea  of  possibly,  in  some  form,  having  some  one  ^o  there,  an^l 
to  that  end  the  Senator  would  like  an  answer  to  his  question,  whether 
you  are  in  position  to  furnish  it. 

Mr.  Sniffen.  I  would  say  yes.  I  want  to  say  that  we  have  sent 
two  persons  out  there  for  that  very  purpose. 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  have  covered  everything  I  desire  to 
say. 

Senator  Paynter.  Did  Mr.  Brosius  represent  newspapers,  or  sim- 
ply represent  your  society? 

Mr.  Sniffen.  Mr.  Brosius  was  our  Washington  agent. 

Senator  Paynter.  How  old  a  man  is  he? 

Mr.  Sniffen.  About  56  or  55. 

Senator  Paynter.  Has  he  had  large  experience  in  these  matters? 

Mr.  Sniffen.  Yes,  sir;  he  has  been  in  it  for  nine  years. 

There  is  one  other  letter,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  would  like  to  sub- 
mit in  evidence,  as  showing  the  feeling  of  the  Indians  with  regard  to  the 
council,  that  came  from  -Mnold  Casto. 

The  Chairman.  That  may  be  received. 

The  paper  is  offered  in  evidence  and  marked  "  Exhibit  M.  K.  S. 
No.  6." 

Mr.  Sniffen.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  everything  is  thoroughly 
straight  on  the  resevation  no  harm  could  come  from  a  proper  inves- 
tigation that  would  bring  out  the  facts.  If  there  are  matters  that 
ought  to  be  corrected,  good  will  come  of  it.  But  what  the  commit- 
tee would  think  best  to  do  I  of  course  do  not  to  pretend  to  say. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  further  statement  that  you  desire 
to  make? 

Mr.  Sniffen.  I  think  I  have  covered  everything. 
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Senator  Gurtxs.  How  many  years  have  you  been  with  the  Indian 
Rights  Association? 

Mr.  Snifpbn.  Twentjr-four  years. 

Senator  Curtis.  During  all  that  time  has  the  Department  ever 
before  refused  to  permit  one  of  your  agents  to  make  an  examination 
of  an  Indian  reservation? 

Mr.  Sniffen.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Senator  Curtis.  Do  you  desire  to  say  anything  to  the  committee  with 
reference  to  the  advisability  of  opening  up  that  reservation  under  that 
bill  which  is  pending? 

Mr.  Sniffen.  I  think  at  the  present  time  it  would  cause  much  more 
unrest  among  the  Indians.  They  do  not  know  how  the  provisions  of 
the  last  agreement  were  carried  out.  and  until  that  is  explained  to 
them,  at  any  rate,  it  seems  to  me  tnat  it  would  cause  more  unrest 
than  has  existed  for  some  time.  I  think  on  general  principles  that 
the  sooner  you  can  do  away  with  the  reservation  and  the  whole  reser- 
vation system  the  better  it  would  be  for  the  Indians,  and  that  they 
must  be  Drought  up  to  a  point  where  they  can  stand  on  their  own  feet. 

Senator  Curtis.  But,  as  you  understand  it,  they  have  never  had 
explained  to  them  the  chan^  made  in  the  agreement  which  was  sub- 
mitted, with  their  consent,  in  1902,  I  think? 

Mr.  Sniffen.  The  agreement  was  made  in  1899. 

Senator  Curtis.  The  agreement  was  made  in  1899,  but  the  act  of 
Congress  was  passed  in  1904. 

ijS:.  Sniffen.  In  1904;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Curtis.  And  they  have  not  had  explained  to  them  the 
changes,  and  they  do  not  know  what  changes  were  made,  and  you 
think  that  until  that  is  done  it  would  be  unwise? 

Mr.  Sniffin.  I  think  so;  yes,  sir.  And  if  you  take  the  ground  that 
they  ought  to  be  consulted,  and  that  a  regular  council  should  be  held 
to  secure  their  formal  consent,  I  can  not  see  how  the  meeting  that  was 
held  at  the  agency  can  properly  be  regarded  as  a  full  or  general  council ; 
for  there  were  only  75  Indians  there,  as  I  am  informed,  and  there  are 
probably  450  adult  males  in  the  tribe. 

Senator  Curtis.  There  must  be  500  adult  males. 

Mr.  Sniffen.  Yes,  sir.  But  it  does  not  say  that  a  majority  of  the 
Indians  were  there. 

Senator  Dixon.  Do  you  know  anything  about  this  Indian  reser- 
vation; that  is,  the  status  of  the  Indians  at  this  time,  Mr.  Sniffen? 

Mr.  Sniffen.  On  the  Crow  Reservation? 

Senator  Dixon.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sniffen.  Not  from  personal  knowledge;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Crow  Reservation  Indians 
are  in  better  shape  for  opening  their  reservation  than  probably  any 
other  reservation  in  the  West,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Sniffen.  I  can  not  say  from  personal  experience. 

Senator  Dixon.  Are  not  the  Crow  Reservation  Indians  allotted 
irrigated  lands  that  have  been  irrigated  at  an  expenes  of  $600,000? 

Mr.  Sniffen.  I  understand  that  the  Burke  bill  patents  were  deliv- 
ered to  the  agency,  I  think,  in  February  or  January — early  in  this 
year,  at  any  rate. 

Senator  Dixon.  Do  not  the  Crow  Indians  make  a  better  showing, 
so  far  as  farming  operations  go,  in  the  raising  of  grain  and  hay  and 
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stock,  than  any  other  of  the  western  Indians  in  that  northwestern 
country? 

Mr.  Sniften.  As  I  said,  I  have  not  been  over  the  reservation  and 
can  not  speak  from  personal  experience. 

Senator  Dixon.  Well,  now,  don't  you  understand  that  these  are 
the  conditions  on  this  reservation? 

Mr.  Sniffen.  They  are  the  conditions,  according  to  the  official 
repoHs. 

Senator  Dixon.  Is  not  it  a  matter  of  fact  that  the  Crow  Indians, 
since  Mr.  Reynolds  has  been  their  agent,  have  probably  made  a  more 
wonderful  showing  in  the  matter  of  farming  operations  than  any 
other  Indians  in  the  Northwest? 

Mr.  Sniffen.  I  would  not  be  prepared  to  say;  I  would  not  say 
yes  to  that  extent,  because  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Dixon.  Have  not  the  Crow  Reservation  Indians  for  the 
last  three  or  four  years  annually  held  a  county  fair  there  at  which 
they  exhibited  all  their  products  of  their  farms  and  ranches? 

Mr.  Sniffen.  Yes;  they  have. 

Senator  Dixon.  And  has  not  this  fair  of  the  Crow  Indians  been 
probably  the  model  for  the  Indian  reservation  for  the  Northwest,  to 
show  their  advancement  in  agriculture  and  the  conditions  under 
which  they  live  ? 

Mr.  Sniffen.  That  is  possible.  The  Sioux  Indians  at  Rosebud, 
for  instance,  I  know  hold  their  local  fairs. 

Senator  Dixon.  Do  you  want  this  committee  to  understand  that 
you  are  against  the  opening  of  Crow  Reservation? 

Mr.  Sniffen.  I  tlunk  under  the  present  circumstances,  if  you 
take  the  ground  that  the  Indians'  consent  should  be  secured,  that  it 
has  not  been  secured. 

Senator  Dixon.  Did  you  hear  the  statement  of  Chief  Plenty 
Coos  yesterdav,  when  he  said  a  little  less  than  100  Indians  who  met 
at  the  Crow  Agency  were  delegated  Indians  from  the  different  dis- 
tricts, appointed  by  the  Indians  of  the  different  districts,  to  meet 
with  Major  McLaughlin? 

Mr.  Sniffen.  I  was  not  here  when  the  statement  was  made. 

Senator  Dixon.  If  it  develops  that  those  were  the  facts,  that  at 
this  council  of  about  100  Indians,  as  Chief  Plenty  Coos  has  stated, 
they  were  the  delegated  Indians  from  the  different  districts  of  the 
reservation,  would  you  still  sav  that  there  had  not  been  a  fair  council 
held  with  them  to  consider  the  matter  of  the  opening  of  the  reser- 
vation? 

Mr.  Sniffen.  If  all  the  Indians  had  been  notified  and  had  not  taken 
advantage  of  it,  I  would  say  that  every  effort  had  been  made  to  secure 
a  council. 

Senator  Dixon.  Now,  as  to  Major  McLaughlin — ^you  know  him? 

Mr.  Sniffen.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  Is  it  your  judgment  that  he  is  a  man  who  under- 
stands Indian  affairs? 

Mr.  Sniffen.  Yes,  sir;  he  has  been  among  them  long  enough. 

Senator  Dixon.  He  is  a  fair,  honorable  inspector,  is  he  not? 

Mr.  Sniffen.  He  has  that  reputation;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  If  he  states  to  this  committee  in  his  testimony  that 
he  did  go  to  the  agency,  under  instructions  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
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Interior,  and  did  rive  full  and  complete  notice  to  the  Indians  of  the 
reservation,  and  that  this  council,  held  at  the  agency,  of  something 
like  100  delegates  from  the  different  districts,  was  hela,  and  that  they 
were  regularly  sent  there  by  the  Indians  of  the  different  districts, 
would  you  then  think  that  the  council  was  not  fairiy  held? 

Mr.  Sniffen.  If  the  facts  are  as  stated,  I  would  think  the  council 
was  fairiy  held;  but  I  think  that  the  protest  that  was  sent  in  with  the 
names  or  140  of  the  Indians  attached — the  Indians  may  not  be  thor- 
oughly conversant  with  all  the  rules  governing  the  formulation  of  such 
protests  or  petitions,  and  felt  they  might  have  said:  *'You  put  my 
name  on  that,''  and  did  not  witness  it  by  mark — ^it  was  not  carefully 
done.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  all  the  names  were  written  in 
one  handwriting,  out  I  think  undoubtedly  many  were. 

I  think  they  represent  the  sentiment.  Now,  if  the  Indians  were 
carefully  selected  from  each  district,  as  you  say  was  done,  it  seems 
very  strange  that  the  Indians  I  came  in  contact  with  did  not  know  .of 
that  transaction. 

Senator  Dixon.  How  many  did  you  come  in  contact  with  I 

Mr.  Sniffen.  I  came  in  contact  with  at  least  a  dozen. 

Senator  Dixon.  Out  of  500? 

Mr.  Sniffen.  Yes,  sir.     Most  of  those  were  from  one  agency. 

Senator  Dixon.  Now,  the  facts  that  you  speak  of,  from  a  fair 
examination  of  it,  are  you  not  convinced  that  tne  names  on  there  are 
written  in  probably  two  or  three  handwritings,  with  the  exception  of  a 
half  a  dozen  names  at  the  beginning  of  the  petition?  ' 

Mr.  Sniffen.  I  would  not  say  that  with  the  exception  of  those  few 
they  were  Written  by  two  or  three  handwritings,  but  a  great  many  of 
them,  I  will  say,  were  written  by  the  same  hand. 

Senator  Dixon.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  Indians  always  are  against 
the  opening  of  reservations  ? 

Mr.  Sniffen.  Sometimes  they  are.  I  think,  as  a  general  rule,  that 
is  the  case. 

Senator  Dixon.  Now,  would  you  argue  to  this  committee  that 
because  the  Indians  of  a  reservation  are  not  in  favor  of  opening  it 
Congress  should  sit  still  and  allow  their  judgment  to  prevail? 

Afi.  Sniffen.  It  all  depends  on  conditions. 

Senator  Dixon.  Now,  if  the  conditions  actually  existing  in  the 
jud^ent  of  the  Indian  Department  and  of  the  men  who  know  Indian 
affairs  are  such  that  the  reservation  should  be  opened,  and  the 
Indians  allotted  and  started  on  the  road  to  civilization  in  that  way, 
would  you  still  say  to  this  committee  that  because  the  Indians  object 
to  the  opening  of  the  reservation  that  Congress  should  not  open  it? 

Mr.  Sniffen.  I  think  if  the  facts  are  as  you  state  them,  and  a  fair 
council  had  been  called  and  taken  this  action,  that  that  puts  a  differ- 
ent phase  on  the  matter;  but  I  am  sure  that  I  am  not  convinced  that 
a  general  council  had  been  called. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  broader  question,  Mr.  Sniffen,  and  I  think 
the  Senator  is  assuming  that  if  the  committee  in  Congress  and  those 
who  have  to  administer  these  affairs  should  be  satisfied  that  the  reser- 
vation ought  to  be  opened,  we  should  not  decline  to  open  it  simply 
because  the  Indians  were  opposed  to  it.  We  want  your  judgment  on 
that  proposition.     It  is  a  broad  one. 

Mr.  Sniffen.  Taking  it  as  a  general  proposition,  I  should  say  no; 
as  I  have  said,  I  think  the  reservation  system  has  been  one  of  the 
greatest  curses  to  the  Indians. 
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Senator  Dixon.  Where  Indians  are  kept  corraled  on  a  reservation, 
do  not  these  conditions  that  savor  of  Russia,  as  has  been  spoken  of 
here  in  this  hearing,  always  exist,  practically? 

Mr.  Snippen.  To  a  considerable  extent;  yes. 

Senator  Dixon.  Is  not  an  Indian  reservation  always  a  very  unde- 
sirable situation  for  both  the  Indians  and  the  surrounding  whites  ? 

Mr,  Sniffen.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  And  does  not  the  system  of  leasing  the  lands  of  an 
Indian  reservation  invariably  lead  to  suspicion  and  very  often  to  a 
wrong  condition  of  affairs? 

Mr.  Sniffen.  Undoubtedly. 

Senator  Dixon.  Is  it  not  a  vicious  system  to  lease  the  reservation  to 
three  or  four  cattle  and  sheep  men? 

Mr.  Sniffen.  It  certainly  is  a  very  vicious  system. 

Senator  Dixon.  And  is  it  not  the  invariable  result  that  a  few  big 
cattle  and  sheep  men  get  the  benefit  of  the  reservation,  and  the 
Indians  there  get  very  little  from  it? 

Mr.  Sniffen.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Paynter.  May  I  ask  if  that  is  true,  if  there  is  somebody 
there  representing  the  Indians,  why  can  they  not  require  them  to 
pay  such  a  price  For  it  and  save  that  money  tor  the  Indians  so  as  to 
operate  as  a  beneficial  act  to  the  Indians? 

Mr.  Sniffen.  They  have  an  agent 

Senator  Paynteb.  I  am  perfectly  ignorant  with  regard  to  this 
reservation  business. 

Mr.  Sniffen.  The  a^ent,  as  you  might  say,  has  absolute  control 
over  these  Indians,  and  the  great  trouble  in  all  Indian  reservations  is 
that  there  must  be  leases.  If  you  are  taking  an  individual's  lands, 
it  seems  to  me  a  mistake  not  to  let  him  have  a  say  in  that  matter. 
If  he  has  a  good  piece  of  land  and  he  can  not  use  it  himself  and  will 
not  use  it  himself,  and  wants  to  lease  it,  I  say  let  him  lease  it;  but  let 
him  control  the  lease  himself.  He  may  get  a  very  small  price  for  it 
the  first  year.  I  do  not  think  he  ought  to  be  tied  up  in  a  long  lease, 
but  let  nim  have  some  individual  responsibility  in  leasing  it;  and 
if  he  handles  it  himself  it  will  not  be  long  before  he  finds  out  what 
the  value  of  that  leasing  privilege  is.  But  if  it  is  leased  for  him  by 
an  agent,  for  instance,  he  has  no  say  in  the  matter,  and  can  not 
learn  from  experience,  and  when  the  land  is  turned  over  to  him  at  the 
end  of  the  trust  period  he  is  pretty  nearly  in  the  position  that  he  was 
when  it  was  origmally  allotted  to  him. 

Senator  Dixon.  Mr.  Sniffen,  if  it  develops  in  this  hearing  that 
the  Crow  Indians  have  been  allotted 

Mr.  Sniffen.  They  have  been;  there  is  no  question  about  that. 

Senator  Dixon.  Yes — and  that  the  allotted  lands  are  already 
irrigated,  the  ditches  already  dug,  and  nothing  to  do  for  them  only 
to  go  and  work — if  these  thmgs  develop  in  the  hearing,  and  it  is  also 
shown  that  many  of  these  Indians  work  at  this  time  on  their  allotted 
land  raising  crops  and  making  money,  would  you  then  say  to  the 
committee  that  it  was  not  a  wise  policy  to  open  this  reservation, 
even  though  the  Indians  objected  to  it? 

^  Mr.  Sniffen.  No;  I  would  not.  I  would  rather  see  Congress 
simply  take  the  ground,  if  they  feel  this  land  should  be  opened,  and 
open  it  on  that  principle,  because  under  the  Lone  Wolf  decision 
Congress  undoubtedly  has  the  right.  We  carried  that  case  up  to  the 
Supreme  Court  to  test  the  matter  and  clear  the  air,  so  to  speak^  and 
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learn  whether  these  treaties  or  agreements  were  sacred  and  invio- 
lable, and  should  thus  be  regarded  bj  Congress.  The  Supreme 
Court  decided  that  it  was  a  treatjr-makmg  power  and  Congress  had 
the  right  to  disregard  these  treaties.  But  of  course  it  assumed  in 
doing  so  it  would  deal  fairly  with  the  Indians. 

Senator  Paynteb.  Was  the  Supreme  Court  decision  that  they 
should  disregard  a  contract  made  by  lease? 

Mr.  Snitfen.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  fact. 

Senator  Curtis.  What  would  you  say  to  the  opening  of  the  reser- 
vation in  case  we  had  entered  into  a  contract  with  those  Indians  in 
1904  to  open  the  reservation  and  all  the  terms  of  that  agreement 
had  not  been  carried  out? 

Mr.  Sniffen.  I  said  to  Senator  Dixon  that  I  thought  under  those 
conditions,  if  the  provisions  of  these  agreements  had  not  been  carried 
out,  it  would  be  unfortunate  so  far  as  causing  unrest  among  the 
Indians  is  concerned,  and  it  seems  to  me  it  would  put  Congress  in  a 
bad  Ught — ^making  promises  or  making  agreements  with  those 
Indians,  or  contracts,  if  you  wish  to  call  them  so,  and  disregarding 
the  same,  and,  as  theyused  to  say,  before  the  ink  is  dry  on  the  paper 
another  arrangement  is  put  through.  I  believe  Congress  wants  to 
deal  f aidy  with  the  Indians,  and  that  at  times  they  are  forced  to  act 
for  lack  of  information. 

Senator  Dixon.  Mr.  Sniffen,  do  you  think  it  is  the  part  of  true 
friendship  to  the  Indian  to  insinuate  to  him  that  the  agreement  has 
not  been  carried  out,  even  though  not  in  the  express  terms  of  pur- 
chase as  agreed  on  by  these  Commissioners  in  1899,  when  as  a  matter 
of  fact  the  act  of  Congress  will  give  these  Indians  a  million  dollars 
in  excess  of  the  amount  they  agreed  to  sell  the  land  for? 

Senator  Curtis.  Before  vou  answer  that  question  will  vou  answer 
my  question?  Mine  was  that  they  had  not  yet  derived  tne  benefits, 
even  of  the  changed  agreement — that  is,  where  the  land  had  not  yet 
been  disposed  of — and  that  they  had  received  nothing  under  it — I  do 
not  mean  a  change  in  the  agreement.  ^ 

Mr.  Sniffen.  I  did  not  insinuate  anything  of  that  kind.  I  am 
simply  telling  you  that  the  Indians  complain  that  they  do  not  under- 
stand why  these  things  that  we  promised  them  in  that  a^eement 
have  not  oeen  carried  out ;  and  I  say  that  is  one  of  the  things  that 
will  cause  unrest  on  a  reservation  and  misunderstandings;  and  it 
seems  to  me  the  reasons  why  these  provisions  have  not  been  carried 
out  has  apparently  never  been  explained  to  these  Indians. 

Senator  Dixon.  Is  it  not  the  part  of  friendship  for  those  Indians 
for  the  people  who  are  now  engaged  in  this  work  to  frankly  explain 
to  them,  if  it  never  has  been  done,  the  fact  that  while  the  tecmiical 
agreement  was  not  carried  out,  Congress  really  has  given  them 
$2,000,000  in  place  of  $1,150,000? 

Mr.  Sniffen.  That  is  what  it  will  give  them? 

Senator  Dixon.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sniffen.  Yes;  I  certainly  think  that  is  a  matter  of  fairness 
and  friendship. 

Senator  Dixon.  And  is  it  not  a  mistaken  idea  for  people  to  insin- 
uate to  these  Indians  that  in  some  way  the  great  Congress  has  wronged 
them,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  dealt  twice  very  much  more 
liberally  than  the  terms  imder  which  they  ceded  part  of  the  Crow 
Reservation? 
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Mr.  Sniffen.  I  think  the  wrong  comes  in  not  making  an  explana- 
tion to  them.  I 

Senator  Curtis.  In  adrance? 

Mr.  Snipten.  In  advance.  That  causes  a  misnuderstandin^,  and 
the  more  that  is  allowed  to  go  une^lained  the  worse  it  is  gomg  to 
become — ^just  like  a  snowball  starting  down  a  hill. 

Senator  Dixon.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  has  this  not  been  explained 
to  the  Indians,  and  do  not  the  intelligent  Indians  who  know /any- 
thing about  financial  transactions  know  that  they  are  going  to  get 
double  for  the  lands  the  price  they  originally  agree  to  sell  them  for? 

Mr.  Sniffen.  As  the  matter  has  come  to  me,  according  to  my 
light,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  explained  to  them.  Now,  in 
this  letter  that  I  received  here  from  Mr.  Arnold  Casto,  he  asked 
whether  Confess  had  the  right  to  take  the  land  from  them,  whether 
they  wanted  it  or  not.  and  I  said  undoubtedly,  under  the  Lone  Wolf 
decision,  Congress  will  have  the  right;  and  he  wanted  to  know  what 
they  could  do,  and  I  told  him  if  they  had  any  statement  to  make 
to  put  it  in  the  form  of  a  petition  and  submit  it  to  Congress  for 
consideration. 

Senator  Paynter.  What  was  the  result  of  this  council  meeting  to 
which  reference  has  been  made?  Did  they  express  an  opinion  as 
to  whether  this  reservation  should  be  opened?  Was  that  the  pur- 
pose they  were  called  together  for^  of  considering  that? 

Mr.  Sniffen.  As  I  understand  it,  they  were  called  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  and  giving  formal  consent  to  the  bill  to  open  the 
surplus  land. 

Senator  Paynter.  Were  the  proceedings  recorded  by  Frank  Shively 
and  Fred  Miller? 

Mr.  Sniffen.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Paynter.  I  have  not  seen  the  proceedings.  Have  you 
read  them? 

Mr.  Sniffen.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  seen  them. 

Senator  Paynter.  I  just  simply  wanted  to  know  whether  they 
were  recorded  as  expressing  an  opinion  favorable  to  the  opening  of  it. 

Mr.  Sniffen.  I  presume  Inspector  McLaughlin  has  that  a  matter  of 
record.     In  what  snape  it  is  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  That  was  the  same  council. 

Senator  Dixon.  It  was  all  the  same  council.  Mr.  Sniffen,  from 
your  knowledge  of  this  reservation  and  the  act  of  Congress  opening  the 
ceded  strip,  what  is  your  own  opinion  as  to  the  amount  of  money  the 
Indians  will  receive  in  the  next  lour  years  from  the  sale  of  this  land  as 
conipared  with  the  amount  that  they  argeed  to  sell  it  for? 

Mr.  Sniffen.  How  many  acres  were  opened  under  that? 

Senator  Dixon.  About  1,100,000. 

Mr.  Sniffen.  You  understand  that  I  have  not  been  over  the  reser- 
vation and  do  not  know  from  personal  knowledge  what  the  actual 
physical  conditions  are,  but  my  impression  is  of  the  land  that  I  have 
seen  on  what  was  originally  the  reservation,  the  ceded  strip,  for 
instance,  that  it  is  very  good  land  and  certainly  ought  to  average  $4 
an  acre. 

Senator  Dixon.  Then  that  would  be  four  times  the  amoimt  which 
the  Indians  agreed  to  sell  it  for? 

Mr.  Sniffen.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  Then,  has  Congress  acted  wisely  or  imwisely  in 
technically  changing  the  manner  or  payment  originally  agreed  u^o\i\ 
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Mr.  Sniffen.  I  have  no  question  of  Congress'  wisdom  in  the 
matter.  I  think  that  the  mistake  was  in  not  explaining  this  to  the 
IndieCns.  As  a  rule,  the  Indians  are  a  reasonable  set  of  people,  and 
they  have  a  right  to  know  about  their  affairs,  and  it  is  only  proper 
that  those  things  should  be  explained  to  them.  I  believe  on  all  the 
reservations  if  flie  agents  would  take  the  trouble  to  properly  inform 
the  Indians  as  to  what  is  going  on  with  respect  to  their  own  affairs, 
that  there  would  be  less  friction  and  trouble. 

Now,  among  the  Navajos — well,  I  will  qualify  that,  because  the 
Navajo  Reservation  is  divided  into  foiu:  districts,  and  two  of  them 
that  I  know  of,  Fort  Defiance  and  what  was  called  the  western  exten- 
sion— they  have  a  habit  of  holding  a  re^lar  meeting  once  a  month. 
The  representative  Indians  from  the  different  distncts  bring  them 
in  there  and  talk  over  these  different  affairs  and  explain  matters  to 
them.  Among  the  Sioux  the  Department  has  adopted  the  practice, 
where  it  has  anything  to  commumcate  to  the  Indians,  of  haying  it  put 
in  their  own  language.  The  Sioux  have  it  reduced  to  written  form, 
and  that  cafti  readily  be  done.  Among  the  Crows  that  is  impossible. 
I  do  not  know  that  there  is  a  Crow  dictionary  in  existence,  or  a  Crow 
grammar.  .  Those  things  are  largely  a  question  of  administration. 
Congress  may  take  the  proper  actions,  and  if  they  are  not  carried 
out  as  Congress  expected  them  to  be,  in  matters  of  administration 
through  the  Indian  Office  or  through  the  local  agency  officials,  the 
good  that  Congress  intended  should  be  done  is  often  lost. 

Senator  Curtis.  Your  association  has.  never  questioned  that  it 
was  best  for  Congress  to  chaiige  those  agreements  so  as  to  give  the 
Indians  all  that  the  Government  received  from  the  sale  of  the  land, 
rather  than  to  pay  them  a  limited  sum  of  $1  or  $1.25  or  70  cents 
an  acre? 

Mr.  Sniffen.  No;  I  have  no  q^uestion  about  that. 

Senator  Curtis.  It  is  the  opinion  of  all  that  it  is  much  better? 

Mr.  Sniffen.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  is  much  better. 

Senator  Dixon.  In  the  present  Crow  bill — did  you  read  it? 

Mr.  Sniffen.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  Is  it  not  still  a  better  plan  to  appoint  appraisers 
and  give  the  Indians  representation  on  a  board  m  the  matter  of 
appraisement  of  land,  as  is  done  in  the  present  bill? 

Mr.  Sniffen.  That  is  what  we  have  advocated  all  along,  instead 
of  opening  the  land  that  was  to  be  opened  for  a  flat  price,  to  give 
them  the  benefit  of  the  present  market  value.  • 

Senator  Dixon.  From  reading  the  present  bill  to  open  the  remain- 
der of  the  Crow  Reservation,  is  it  not  a  fair  and  equitable  measure 
for  the  Indians  themselves? 

Mr.  Sniffen.  It  seems  on  the  face  of  it,  as  I  recall  it,  to  be  a  fair 
and  equitable  measure  for  the  Indians;  but  I  say  matters  of  that 
kind  depend  on  how  they  are  carried  out  after  they  become  acts  of 
Congress.     You  understand  my  position? 

Senator  Dixon.  Yes.  Then,  so  far  as  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
are  concerned,  you  believe  it  is  a  fair  and  eauitable  measure  to  get 
for  these  Indians  every  dollar  that  is  possible  in  the.  disposition  of 
this  surplus  land  ? 

Mr.  Sniffen.  I  think  it  is  certainly  fair.  And  I  make  the  sugges- 
tion, further,  that  the  number  of  commissioners  should  be  reduced 
from  five  to  three. 
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Ser  ator  Dixon.  To  save  expense  t 

Mr..SNiFPEN.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  would  mean  more  for  the  Indians. 

Senator  Dixon^  Is  it  not  a  fair  plan  usually,  and  do  we  not  give 
the  Indians  more  of  a  voice  if  thev  can  select  two  men  than  to  leave 
the  entire  disposition  of  their  land^  to  one? 

Mr.  Sniffen.  I  think  as  a  general  proposition,  jes.  It  would 
depend  on  what  the  situation  is  at  the  agency,  for  mstance. 

Senator  Dixon.  Would  not  the  Indians  be  better  safeguarded  by 
having  the  commissioners  than  to  cut  it  down  and  give  them  only  one, 
as  you  suggest? 

Sir.  Sniffen.  I  said  cut  it  down  from  five  to  three.  It  would  all 
depend  on  the  character  of  the  men  who  were  selected. 

Senator  Dixon.  But  as  a  general  proposition  is  it  not  as  fair  to  have 
two  men  pass  judgment  as  to  leave  it  to  one  exclusively? 

Mr.  Sniffen.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  And  the  extra  cost  of  the  two  extra  appraisers 
would  not  probably  be  one-tenth  of  1  cent  per  acre  on  the  land 
involved.  H 

The  witness  was  thereupon  excused. 

STATEMEISTT  OF  MBS.  HELEIST  PIEBGE  GBET— BeoaUed. 

Senator  Dixon.  I  want  to  ask  Mrs.  Grey  one  or  two  other  ques- 
tions. Mrs.  Grey,  after  all  your  knowledge  of  the  reservation,  in  your 
opinion,  is  it  wiser  to  keep  these  Indians  shut  up  in  an  Indian  reser- 
vation or  to — 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  would  open  every  Indian  reservation  there  is  in  the 
United  States,  and  others  I  would  open  in  such  a  way  that  the 
Indians  wouldf  not  be  made  landless  beggars  and  paupers  in  a  few 
months  and  come  back  on  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  have 
them  buv  land  for  them  again  as  they  are  coming  back  now.  You 
have  haa  two  or  three  appropriations,  1  think,  in  the  last  few  years  to 
buy  lands  for  these  Indians  who  have  been  once  given  land.  As 
Plenty  Coos  said,  the  irrigated  lands  have  been  allotted;  no  one  can 
hve  on  those  lands.  If  they  open  the  land,  the  white  man  is  bound 
to  take  that  irrigated  land  ana  the  Indians  have  got  to  get  off,  and 
that  makes  him  a  pauper. 

The  Chairman.  You  stated  in  the  last  Indian  bills  provision  was 
made  to  buy  land  for  Indians  who  had  once  been  given  land.  Will 
you  please  refer  to  that  instance  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Take  the  Indians  in  southern  California  who  had  land 

fiven,  and  the  Kickapoo  Indians — is  that  not  right?  Then  this  wan- 
ering  band  that  came  into  Montana  that  had  to  be  given  some  lands. 

Senator  Curtis.  Did  those  Indians  in  California  receive  their  land 
as  a  grant  from  the  Spanish  Government,  and  by  reason  of  the 
neglect,  you  might  say,  of  protecting  their  interests  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  (rovernment  that  ground  was  leased  to  them,  and  they 
never  had  any  land  from  the  United  States,  and  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  that  land  was  finally  taken  from  them  by  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  money  was  voted  to  buy  them  some  land  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Then  1  will  take  that  back. 

The  Chairman.  The  relief  asked  here  was  based  on  the  theory  that 
they  had  never  received  any  land. 
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Senator  Curtis.  That  they  had  been  a  wandering  band  and  never 
had  been  allotted. 

Mrs.  Grey.  How  about  the  Utes  who  left  the  reservation,  the 
Utes  that  were  taken  to  Fort  Meade;  were  they  not  given  some  land? 
Were  we  not  going  to  buy  more  land  for  them? 

Senator  Curtis.  I  think  not. 

Mrs.  Grey.  Well,  were  they  those  Utes  who  were  at  Fwt  Meade? 

Senator  Curtis.  I  do  not  know. 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  had  them  in  mind  when  I  spoke.  They  left  the 
reservation  because  after  the  reservation  was  open  their  agent,  Mr. 
Hall,  said  in  his  report,  that  there  was  nothing  but  starvation  and 
extinction  offered  them  at-home,  and  they  left  the  reservation,  and 
what  has  become  of  them? 

The  Chairman.  You  opened  your  statement  with  the  suggestion 
that  money  had  been  appropriated  to  buy  land  for  Indians  who  had 
been  formerly  riven  lands  oy  the  Government.  I  have  been  here 
seven  years,  and  I  do  not  ktiow  of  an  instance  of  that  kind. 

Mrs.  Grey.  Well^  took  U|at  back.     It  is  too  broad. 

Senator  Curtis.  We  gave^hem  an  amount  of  money  in  this  last 
appropriation  bill  to  settle  claims  they  pretended  to  have  against 
the  Government  amoimting  to  a  million  and  a  half  or  two  million 
dollars. 

Mrs.  Grey.  But  did  not  the  Government  give  them  this  money 
to  buy  land  again  for  them? 

Senator  Curtis.  No;  it  was  given  them  in  full  settlement. 

I^s.  Grey.  That  was  for  land? 

Senator  Curtis.  Yes;  they  still  have  land  in  Oklahoma.  Some 
that  went  to  Mexico  were  robbed  out  of  their  money  by  land  specu- 
lators and  land  grabbers,  and  we  are  trying  to  recover  that  bacK  for 
them. 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  will  simply  put  it  the  other  way,  then,  that  unless 
the  Government  does  protect  them  in  this  they  will  be  landless. 

Senator  Paynter.  Mrs.  Grey,  I  would  like  to  get  some  information 
on  this  matter.  You  say  that  all  these  reservations  ought  ^o  be 
opened  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes. 

Senator  Paynter.  You  say  the  Government  ought  to  preserve  to 
the  Indians  such  land  as  it  allotted  to  them  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes. 

Senator  Paynter.  Well,  your  proposition,  then,  is  to  place  some 
kind  of  restriction  upon  alienation  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  No;  I  would  not  have  any  Indian  agent 

Senator  Curtis.  You  did  not  understand  Senator  Paynter.  He 
said  aUenation.  Would  you  place  any  restriction  on  the  right  to  sell 
it? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes,  very  much.  If  I  had  my  way,  no  Indian  would 
ever  sell  his  land. 

Senator  Paynter.  You  were  complaining  yesterday  because  Frost 
could  not  sell  his  land. 

Mrs.  Grey.  Frost  has  a  good  many  acres;  he  has  an  awful  lot  of 
land.  He  has  a  lot  of  dead  allotments,  you  see.  They  have  all  ac- 
cumulated. He  has  more  land  than  he  can  handle  and  more  land 
than  is  of  use  to  him.  Let  them  sell  the  dead  allotments,  yes;  but  I 
would  make  each  Indian  keep  a  home  for  himself,  and  especially  not 
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sell  any  of  the  children's  land.  Let  the  child  when  he  comes  of  age 
have  something  coming  to  him. 

Senator  Dixox.  Do  you  not  know  that  Congress  has  always  ex- 
pressly provided  for  that,  that  an  Indian  can  not  sell  his  land  for 
twenty-nve  years  after  he  is  allotted? 

Mrs.  Grey.  How  about  it  when  he  owns  a  patent  under  the  Burke 
bill?     If  his  agent  says  he  can  have  it,  he  can  nave  it. 

Senator  Cuhtis.  He  must  file  an  application  and  show  that  he  is 
perfectly  competent  to  transact  his  own  business. 

Mrs.  Grey.  Now,  in  this  case  of  Miliken,  if  you  find  that  his 
application  for  citizenship  is  on  file,  and  that  he  is  an  epileptic,  and 
is  on  the  verge  of  going  to  the  insane  asylum,  and  he  nas  leased  a 
piece  of  land,  would  you  say  he  was  a  man  who  should  be  made  a 
citizen?  That  is  the  way  they  do  it.  The  Burke  bill  should  have 
been  passed;  it  was  one  of  the  best  things  for  the  Indians  that  could 
have  occurred,  if  we  take  out  that  one  provision,  that  the  agent  was 
the  one  to  pass  on  whether  he  was  eligible  to  become  a  citizen. 

Senator  Curtis.  The  agent  does  not  pass  upon  that;  it  is  the 
Secretanr  of  the  Interior. 

Mrs.  Grey.  He  has  the  recommending  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  matter  of  regulation  of  the  Department. 

Mrs.  Grey.  Oh,  I  might  have  known  that. 

Senator  Dixon.  Then,  if  the  lands  of  the  Crow  Indians,  where  it 
was  allotted  to  them,  are  properly  protected  so  that  they  can  not  dis- 
pose of  them,  you  say  to  the  committee,  then,  in  your  opinion,  the 
reservation  ought  to  be  opened. 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  say  if  there  is  any  surplus  land  there  that  the  Indians 
really  have  not  a  right  to,  then  it  should  be  opened  for  the  benefit  of 
the  homesteaders  who  want  to  come  and  take  up  that  land,  but  it 
should  be  done  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  come  to  the  homesteaders 
and  not  as  I  see  it  coming  on  the  Crow  Reservation.  Now,  the  fact 
is 

Senator  Paynter.  As  you  see  it  come  on  the  Crow  Reservation. 
What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  have  tried  awfully  hard  to  show  it  here,  but  I  do  not 
think  I  have  made  myself  clear.  Take  it  this  way:  Suppose  an 
Indian  is  living  on  a  piece  of  land  on  the  ceded  strip  and  he  has  got  a 
little  improvement  on  it,  and  suppose  that  somebody  wants  a  piece  of 
land,  you  will  find  that  when  the  reservation  is  opened  this  land  and  all 
the  good  pieces  of  land  nearly  were  wanted.  Tney  take  the  improve- 
ments and  sell  them  at  public  auction,  it  is  supposed  to  be,  and  the 
man  who  takes  the  improvements  gets  this  piece  of  land.  Now,  if  it 
is  not  done  that  way,  it  can  not  be  done,  or  give  the  man  a  Burke  patent, 
and  he  can  be  induced  to  rive  it  up;  so  allyou  have  got  to  do  is  to  get 
the  right  Indian  on  the  right  piece  of  land  and  bring  the  right  influence 
to  bear  and  you  get  his  land. 

Senator  Curtis.  But  that  statement  of  yours  concludes  that  the 
Indian  agent  and  all  the  parties  connected  with  the  Government  are 
going  to  connive  with  other  people  to  get  the  Indian's  land,  which  is  a 
very  violent  presumption,  it  seems  to  me. 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  do  not  say  they  are  going  to.  I  say  it  leaves  it  open 
so  that  they  can,  does  it  not? 

Senator  Curtis.  Under  the  existing  law,  no.  The  Indians  are 
given  their  allotments.     Those  allotments  last,  as  Senator  Dixon 
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sayS;  for  twenty-five  years,  and  they  can  not  be  alienated  unless 
restriction  be  removed  oy  the  Department  of  the  Interior  upon  appli- 
cation of  the  Indian  himself  and  after  a  showing.  Now,  if  an  Indian 
inherits  land  under  the  general  law,  he  has  a  right  to  file  an  appUca- 
tion  to  sell  that  land.  It  must  be  advertised;  there  must  be  notice 
given,  and  everybody  will  be  given  a  chance  to  bid  on  that  land,  and 
it  ^oes  to  the  highest,  and  best  bidder. 

Mrs.  Grey.  But  I  say  it  does  not  go  to  the  best  bidder.  That  is 
what  I  disagree  with  you  on. 

Senator  (Xjrtis.  Well,  the  highest  bidder. 

Mrs.  Grey.  The  man  who  makes  the  bid  must  be  a  man  of  a  great 
deal  of  money;  he  can  not  be  just  an  ordinary  homesteader,  because 
when  he  maKes  his  bid  he  must  deposit  with  that  bid  the  money  < "» 
pay  for  that  land. 

Senator  Curtis.  Well,  there  is  not  enough  inherited  land  sold  to 
inake  a  general  provision  with  reference  to  homesteading,  but  you 
know  that  in  every  Indian  bill  that  has  been  prepared 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

Senator  Curtis.  Well,  every  Indian  bill  that  has  been  prepared 
gives  preference  to  the  homesteaders;  every  one  of  them. 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  know  it  gives  preference  in  the  bill,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  makes  this  provision.    The  homesteader  is  a  poor  man.     The 
man  who  is  going  to  live  on  an  Indian  reservation  is  not  a  man  who  is» 
going  to  tie  it  up  in  a  bid  to  get  that  land. 

Senator  Curtis.  The  law  has  provided  for  payments  at  different 
times,  making  it  easy  for  the  man  who  takes  the  man,  and  Congress 
has  extended  the  time  of  payment  when  it  was  not  paid  at  the  end  of 
a  year. 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  mean  in  buying  dead  allotments. 

Senator  Curtis.  That  is  a  different  thing.  As  I  said  a  moment  ago, 
there  is  such  a  small  amount  of  that  on  the  different  reservations  that 
you  could  not  afford  to  make  a  provision  that  that  should  be  opened 
up  under  the  homestead  law. 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  take  it  just  the  way  I  have  seen  it  operate  on  the 
Crow  Reservation.  I  refer  to  men  like  Charlie  Bair  ana.  Mr.  Gillette, 
those  men  who  are  capitalists  and  bid  for  this  land  and  get  it. 

Senator  Dixon.  W^ould  you  sell  the  dead  Indian  land  to  the  low 
bidder  instead  of  the  high  bidder? 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  do  not  know;  I  am  simply  saying  that  as  it  is  sold 
with  that  provision  it  can  not  go  to  the  poor  man. 

Senator  Curtis.  That  is  a  question  of  the  regulation  of  the  Depart- 
ment to  say  whether  they  win  sell  this  land  on  five  years'  payment, 
one-fifth  down,  or  a  ten-year  payment,  if  they  desire. 

Mrs.  Grey.  But  you  know,  Senator  Curtis,  that  any  man  who  is 
going  to  live  among  the  Indians  is  not  a  man  who  has  much  money, 
and  he  has  not  got  that  money  to  put  up  for  bids,  so  he  must  be  a  man 
who  is  a  speculator  in  this  land. 

Senator  Curtis.  The  Department  can  make  regulations  and  give 
the  poor  man  a  chance  to  buy  on  time. 

Senator  Paynter.  Nobody  can  bid  on  it  except  the  man  who  is 
going  to  occupy  it.  That  does  not  affect  the  Indian  seriously.  That 
might  be  the  effect  of  it. 

Mrs.  Grey.  What  difference  would  it  make  if  he  got  the  land  down 
to  $5  an  acre — if  the  Indian  got  the  $5  instead  of  the  Government 
getting  it? 
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Senator  Dixon.  The  Government  does  not  get  the  money. 

Afrs.  Grey.  The  dead  allotment  money  must  be  deposited  in  the 
bank  and  it  must  be  held  there  unless  the  Indian  is  decided  to  be 
competent  to  handle  that.  The  money  can  be  held  in  this  bank. 
The  price  of  money  out  there  is  1  per  cent  per  month;  that  is  what 
they  usually  get  for  it.  The  Government  pays  3  per  cent  interest. 
It  lays  there  in  the  bank.  What  is  the  good  of  $10  a  month  to  these 
Indians? 

Senator  Paynteb.  Is  it  not  very  much  better  for  the  Indians — 
whether  it  is  better  for  the  State  of  Montana  is  another  question — 
but  is  it  not  better  for  them  to  get  $10  an  acre  and  let  Mr.  Bair  have 
the  property  than  it  would  be  to  let  John  Jones  buy  it  at  $5  an  acre — 
I  am  talking  about  the  Indian  now. 

Mrs.  Grey.  If  Mr.  Bair  buys  1  acre  and  occupies  10  because  he 
owns  this  1,  as  it  is  now  on  the  reservation,  I  would  say  very  much 
better  to  let  the  poor  man  buy  it  for  50  cents  an  acre  than  Charlie 
Bair  at  $100  an  acre,  because  the  poor  man  will  go  there  and  improve; 
there  will  be  a  district  school  there,  and  the  Indian  children  and  the 
white  children  will  grow  up  together. 

Senator  Paynter.  Your  idea  is  that  it  is  better  that  the  Indians 
have  less  money  than  for  that  condition  to  prevail? 

Mrs.  Grey,   i  es,  very  much  better. 

Senator  Curtis.  The  object  of  the  bill  to  sell  the  inherited  land 
was  to  get  settlers  on  this  land  making  them  subject  to  taxation  and 
have  them  develop  it  and  have  people  live  among  the  Indians.  That 
was  the  object  of  the  bill. 

Mrs.  Grey.  That  is  exactly  what  should  be  done,  but  what  I  mean 
to  say  is,  not  what  should  be  done  but  what  is  being  done  on  Crow 
Reservation.  If  you  look  at  the  lands  that  are  bought,  the  dead 
allotment  land — I  do  not  know  anvbody  who  has  bought  dead  allot- 
ment land  and  moved  in  there.  I  know  fifty  who  bought  the  dead 
allotment  land  to  speculate  with,  and  that  is  my  ground  of  com- 
plaint against  the  Lincoln  Townsite  Company.  Not  one  of  these  men 
are  going  to  live  on  that  land.  They  are  going  to  take  it  up  as  the 
Lincoln  Townsite  Company  does. 

Senator  Dixon.  If  the  Crow  Reservation  is  on  the  square,  to  give 
the  Indians  the  benefit  of  every  dollar  for  the  sale  of  their  land,  are 
those  Crow  Indians  better  off  with  the  reservation  open,  or  would 
they  be  better  olF  as  they  now  exist  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  They  are  far  better  off  with  the  reservation  open,  pro- 
vided that  their  irrigated  lands  are  protected,  but  I  think  in  a  snort 
time  it  would  be  just  in  the  way  Secretary  Garfield  was  doing;  he  was 
canceling  the  patents  of  these  Indians  who  were  in  the  way  of  this 
Government  irrigation  project  in  Nevada,  and  giving  them  10  acres 
of  land  on  which  an  Inaan  would  only  starve. 

Senator  Dixon.  I  am  talking  about  the  Crow  Reservation. 

Mrs.  Grey.  There  is  the  same  spirit  in  this  bill  you  are  advo- 
cating as  there  is  there;  you  will  see  it.  Plenty  Coos  made  the  same 
point. 

Senator  Dixon.  What  is  that? 

Mrs.  Grey.  That  the  Indian  may  give  up  his  irrigated  land  and 
take  ten  times  as  much  of  that  that  is  not  irrigated.  Is  that  not  in 
thebiU? 

Senator  Dixon.  I  forget  whether  it  is  in  the  bill  or  not. 

89910— S.  Doc.  445, 60-1 ^18 
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Mrs.  Grey.  If  you  make  it  so  that  they  may  do  that,  in  a  little 
while  you  will  go  back  to  that  reservation  under  conditions  as  they 
are  now,  and  it  won't  be  made.  Now,  he  must  do  it.  I  am  speaking 
about  the  application  of  the  law  on  this  reservation  as  I  have  seen  it 
myself.     You  can  not  look  just  at  one  place. 

Senator  Dixon.  Will  the  Crow  Reservaiton  be  better  off  with  their 
land  allotted  so  as  to  be  protected  from  selling  it,  and  the  surplus  land 
thrown  open  to  settlement,  or  will  they  be  better  off  to  be  kept  there 
inside  of  this  reservation  as  they  are  at  this  time? 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  say  I  would  move  the  reservation.  I  would  take 
away  the  agent;  I  would  turn  every  farmer  aff  that  reservation,  and 
let  tne  Indians  have  their  land  as  they  are  doing  in  the  Piegan  Reser- 
vation. You  were  asking,  Senator  Paynter,  if  it  can  be  done.  As  it 
is  done  on  the  Piegan  Reservation  I  think  it  is  an  ideal  thing  for  the 
Indians. 

Senator  Paynter.  Where  is  the  Piegan  Reservation? 

Wrs.  Grey.  In  Montana ;  that  is  where  Senator  Carter  sends  sheep, 
and  the  Indians  got  together  and  put  him  off,  and  told  him  if  he 
ever  came  back  they  would  send  him  away  tied  up  in  a  box,  and  send 
him  so  far  that  he  never  would  come  bacK.  The  man  who  helped  to 
do  it  was  in  Helena,  and  Mr.  Walsh  asked  him  if  he  was  the  man  who 
did  that,  and  he  said  he  was.  He  said,  ^'Do  you  want  to  know  about 
it?"  and  he  said,  ''No^''  and  the  Indian  replied,  *'I  hope  that  man 
won't  come  back  for  his  own  sake."  These  Indians  have  a  council 
there;  they  control  their  lands;  they  lease  them,  and  every  head  of 
cattle  that  comes  in  they  count;  they  do  it  themselves.  The  agent 
stands  back  and  is  instructing  these  Indians,  and  when  they  wanted 
anything  they  came  there  to  get  it;  and  they  got  it,  too;  and  their 
agent  stands  by  them.  The  Government  has  tried  to  remove  that 
agent,  but  he  is  still  on  the  reservation. 

Senator  Dixon.  What  reservation  is  that? 

Mrs.  Grey.  The  Piegan  Reservation,  the  Black  Foot  Reservation; 
the  bill  has  just  been  passed  to  allot  it,  but  it  has  not  been  allotted  yet 
and  the  Indians  will  not  allow  any  sheep  on  the  reservation. 

Senator  Dixon.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  good  thing — to  prevent  the 
Government  from  irrigating  the  land? 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  do;  because  they  spend  $10  where  they  might  have 
spent  $1,  and  on  Crow  Reservation  you  wUl  find  about  half  the  ditches 
carry  the  water  uphill  instead  of  down. 

Senator  Dixon.  You  say  they  carry  it  uphill? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes. 

Senator  Dixon.  The  reports  that  I  have  from  the  Crow  Reserva- 
tion all  say  that  they  have  a  most  excellent  irrigation  system  there. 

Mrs.  Grey.  If  you  ever  come  to  Crow  Reservation  to  make  this 
investigation,  I  will  take  you  over  No  Water  Ditch  and  Dry  Farm 
and  will  show  you  the  headwater  gate.  It  is  a  physical  impossibility 
for  the  water  to  get  through.  1  have  seen  a  beautiful  ditch  whe^e 
the  Indians  were  working  for  two  years — one  of  the  most  beautiful 
ditches  you  ever  saw,  ana  there  is  not  a  drop  of  water  in  it. 

Senator  Dixon.  Well,  the  Government  enrineers  did  that  work. 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  am  simply  speaking  of  what  I  have  seen  there. 

Senator  Paynter.  How  much  land  has  been  allotted  to  an  Indian 
on  the  ditch,  that  is  irrigated — about  how  much  land  ? 
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Mrs.  Gbey.  I  think  there  is  no  provision  about  irrigated  land  on 
that  reservation.  I  think  it  is  just  simpl;^  his  allotment  is  here;  if  it 
is  on  the  ditch ,  it  is  on  the  ditch;  and  if  it  is  not,  it  is  not. 

Senator  Paynteb.  How  much  of  an  allotment  does  he  get? 

Mrs.  Grey.  The  head  of  a  family  gets  320  acres  and  the  child 
gets  160  acres,  and  the  wife  gets  160  acres.  It  is  more  land  than  a 
great  many  of  those  Indians  can  handle,  but  if  he  has  land  that  land 
must  be  set  aside  until  those  children  come  home  from  school.  A 
girl  who  has  been  kept  like  a  mm  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years  and  then 
comes  home  has  not  even  a  place  to  sleep.  There  are  a  half  a  dozen 
girls  that  I  can  tell  you  of.  Where  are  they  to  go  to;  what  becomes 
of  them?  You  can  realize  that  when  those  girls  come  home  they  are 
nothing — ^if  they  are  paupers  they  are  not  Indians  or  white  girls, 
what  becomes  of  them? 

The  witness  was  thereupon  excused. 

STATEMENT  OF  PLENTT  COOS. 

Plenty  Coos  was  recalled,  and  through  his  interpreter,  Carl  Leiter, 
testified  as  follows: 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed  with  any  statement  that  you 
desire  to  make. 

Plenty  Coos.  I  was  here  yesterday  and  stated  to  you  that  I  would 
go  back  and  think  that  over  and  come  back  to-day,  and  I  am  here 
now.  I  am  going  to  tell  you  my  reasons  why  I  wanted  to  hold  on  to 
my  land.  I  told  this  man  here  what  I  came  here  for,  and  now  I 
want  to  turn  the  matter  over  to  several  members  of  my  delegation 
and  want  to  sit  back  and  let  the  younger  men  tell  you  in  English  so 
the  others  can  hear  and  I  will  go  back  and  listen,  with  one  of  those 
English-speaking  boys  and  show  you  my  objections. 

Senator  Dixon.  Are  these  delegates  here  representative  Indian^of 
your  tribe? 

Plenty  Coos.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  the  representative  Indians  of  the 
reservation,  selected  after  two  days'  and  two  nights^  council. 

Senator  Dixon.  Do  you  have  confidence  in  tne  good  intentions  of 
these  Indians? 

Plenty  Coos.  I  am  chief  of  the  tribe,  and  everything  is  wide  open, 
and  there  is  no  hesitancy  on  my  part  to  say  that  I  have  entire  confi- 
dence in  the  delegation. 

Senator  Dlxon.  Are  they  good  men  or  bad  men,  this  delegation? 

Plenty  Coos.  These  members  here  are  the  selected  of  the  tribe; 
the  very  best,  and  they  are  selected  after  a  very  careful  talking  in  the 
coimcil.     I  think  they  are  the  flower  of  the  tribe. 

Senator  Dixon.  Do  you  have  a  farm  of  your  own? 

Plenty  Coos.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  one. 

Senator  Dixon.  Is  it  alloted  land  ? 

Plenty  Coos.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dlxon.  Who  built  that  irrigate  your  farm? 

Plenty  Coos.  It  was  surveyed  and  planned  out  and  the  Crow 
Indian  men  did  the  work.  It  was  built  with  the  Crow  Indian  money, 
I  think. 

Senator  DrxoN.  The  Government  engineers  laid  oflF  the  ditches  and 
the  Indians  did  the  work  and  paid  for  it  from  their  fund? 

Plenty  Coos.  That  is  what  I  say. 
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Senator  Dixon.  How  many  Indians  along  Pryor  Creek  where  you 
live  have  allotted  irrigated  farms? 

Plbntt  Coos,  I  do  not  know  exactly  the  number,  but  there  are 
quite  a  number  of  them  imder  the  ditches  on  allotted  land,  and  of 
course  they  pass  beyond  the  ditches  in  the  grazing  land,  but  I  could 
not  give  you  the  exact  number  of  the  Indians. 

Senator  Dixon.  Do  most  of  the  Indians  living  on  Pryor  Creek 
where  you  live  have  allotted  irrigated  farms? 

Plenty  Coos.  The  ditch  on  the  Pryor,  all  the  space  under  the 
ditch,  is  fully  allotted  to  the  Indians,  but  I  do  not  know  exactly  how 
many  Indians  have  lands  above  the  ditch.  I  think  it  is  about  half 
and  half. 

Senator  Dixon.  About  half  of  the  Indians  on  Pryor  Creek  have 
irrigated  farms  and  about  half  above  the  ditch? 

Plenty  Coos.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  Do  these  Indians  who  have  the  allotted  irrigated 
farm  on  Pryor  Creek  work  their  land  and  raise  their  crops  or  not? 

Plenty  Coos.  Yes;  they  all  farm.  That  is  the  only  support  they 
have,  farming — that  is  under  these  gardens,  besides  their  stock. 

Senator  Dixon.  Do  you  farm  any  yourself? 

Plenty  Coos.  I  am  chief  of  the  tribe  and  as  such  I  tell  the  younger 
men,  ''Come,  follow  me"  and  raise  the  crop  for  my  own  support  and 
I  teach  the  young  men  what  I  know  myself. 

Senator  Dixon.  What  kind  of  crops  do  you  raise? 

Plenty  Coos.  Everything  that  the  ordmary  farmer  raises;  there 
are  apples  in  the  orchard  and  grain  and  wheat  and  all  other  garden 
truck. 

Senator  Dixon.  What  kind  of  orchard-do  you  have  on  your  ranch? 

Plenty  Coos.  There  are  about  four  or  five  different  kind  of  apples 
and  other  small  fruit,  ciurants  and  other  things  that  orchards  of  my 
own  can  raise. 

Senator  Dixon.  Did  you  sell  any  hay  last  year  from  your  farm 
that  you  raised  yoiu'self ;  and  if  so,  how  much? 

Plenty  Coos.  Yes;  I  sold  some  hay  like  I  do  grain,  wheat  and 
and  oats,  and  I  keep  some  for  my  own  use  and  sell  some  to  the  store 
for  groceries  and  things  like  that,  and  I  keep  part  of  the  hay  for  my 
own  horses.  I  am  trying  to  do  exactly  wnat  the  ordinary  farmer 
would  do. 

Senator  Dixon.  How  much  hay  did  you  raise  last  year? 

Plenty  Coos.  I  had  four  big  stacks. 

Senator  Dixon.  About  how  many  tons  to  a  stack,  if  you  know? 

Plenty  Coos.  One  stack  contained  18  loads;  I  had  two  con- 
taining 10  loads  in  each  stack.  The  fourth  one  contained  16  loads 
compnsing  very  nearly  a  ton  to  a  load. 

Senator  Dixon.  How  many  loads  did  the  fourth  one  contain? 

Plenty  Coos.  Sixteen  loads. 

Senator  Dixon.  Then  you  raised  about  54  tons  of  hav  last  year 
on  your  irrigated  allotted  land.  How  much  wheat  did.  you  raise 
last  year? 

Plenty  Coos.  One  hundred  and  twenty  sacks  of  wheat. 

Senator  Dixon.  A  sack  holds  2  bushels,  does  it? 

Plenty  Coob.  Yes,  sir;  2  bushels. 

Senator  Dixon.  Then  you  raised  about  250  bushels  of  wheat  last 
year.  How  much  oats  did  you  raise  last  year  on  your  irrigated 
allotted  land? 
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Plenty  Coos.  About  140  sacks. 

Senator  Dixon.  That  would  be  about  280  bushels  of  oats? 

Plenty  Coos.  Yes,  sir.  I  raised  big  crops  in  former  years,  but  I 
did  not  have  a  very  large  crop  last  year. 

Senator  Dixon.  This  last  year's  crop  was  not  an  average  crop? 

Plenty  Coos.  Not  an  average  crop. 

Senator  Dixon.  How  many  acres  did  you  have  irrigated  on  your 
allotted  land? 

Plenty  Coos.  Something  like  a  little  less  than  80  acres. 

Senator  Dixon.  Of  irrigated  land? 

Plenty  Coos.  Of  irrigated  land. 

Senator  Dixon.  How  much  irrigated  land  is  allotted  to  you  and 
your  family  altogether? 

Plenty  Coos.  There  were  four  people  in  mv  family  that  were 
allotted  imder  the  ditch  about  80  acres  to  myself  and  40  acres  to  my 
immediate  family  amece. 

Senator  Dixon.  That  would  make  200  acres  ^  of  irrigated  land 
allotted  to  you  family.  How  much  grazing  land  is  allotted  to  those 
four  people  constituting  your  family  in  addition  to  the  irrigated  land? 

Pijenty  Coos.  The  number  of  acres  of  grazing  land  is  more  than  the 
number  of  acres  of  agricultural  land,  and  9iey  are  some  distance  away 
from  Miis  80-acre  ranch  allotted  to  those  comprising  my  immediate 
family,  but  I  do  not  know  exactly  the  number  of  acres. 

Senator  Dixon.  Have  you  anv  children? 

Plenty  Coos.  I  had  two  children  of  my  own,  but  they  are  dead, 
and  I  am  raising  some  of  the  children  of  the  members  of  the  tribe — 
the  poor  ones. 

Senator  Dixon.  Are  you  married? 

Plenty  Coos.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  How  many  times  have  you  been  married? 

Plenty  Coos.  A  long  time  ago  before  I  was  fully  under  the  control 
of  the  Government  I  was  living  with  an  Indian,  practicing  the  cus- 
toms of  my  family.     I  had  ten  at  different  times. 

Senator  Dixon.  Besides  the  one  you  are  living  with  now? 

Plenty  Coos.  I  am  living  with  one  now,  mv  wife. 

Senator  Dixon.  This  makes  the  eleventh  wife  you  have  had? 

Plenty  Coos.  The  eleventh  one. 

Senator  Dixon.  Did  you  live  with  all  of  those  ten  at  one  time  or 
one  at  a  time  ? 

Plenty  Coos.  It  is  a  little  out  of  the  ordinary  for  me  to  tell  these 
things,  but  if  jou  want  to  hear  it  I  will  tell  you.  I  married  these 
women,  sometimes  one  and  sometimes  two,  at  different  times,  not  all 
at  once,  but  at  different  times. 

Senator  Dixon.  How  many  cattle  do  you  own? 

Plenty  Coos.  I  onlv  have  36  head  now. 

Senator  Dixon.  Did  you  sell  any  cattle  this  last  year? 

Plenty  Coos.  A  few;  and  I  killed  some  for  my  own  consumption, 
and  I  sold  one  or  two  to  get  money. 

Senator  Dixon.  How  many  horses  do  you  own? 

Plenty  Coos.  I  do  not  know  exactly:  somewhere  about  250. 

Senator  Dixon.  How  many  horses  dia  you  sell  last  year? 

Plenty  Coos.  I  sold  in  the  neighborhood  of  36  head. 

Senator  Dixon.  What  did  they  average  you  a  head? 

Plenty  Coos.  I  do  not  know  the  average,  but  they  ran  from  $15 
to  $50. 
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Senator  Dixon.  From  $15  to  $50  a  head? 

Plenty  Ccx)S.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  Did  you  sell  those  horses  yourself  or  did  the  agent 
sell  themt 

Plenty  Coos.  Those  horses  were  mine  and  I  sold  them;  I  could  do 
anything  I  wanted  with  them.  The  agent  has  no  control  over  me 
about  the  selling  of  my  own  stock.  I  do  exactly  as  I  please  with  my 
own  property. 

Senator  Dixon.  Does  the  agent  ever  make  you  sell  horses  to  men 
that  you  do  not  want  to  sell  to? 

Plenty  Coos.  The  horse  buyers  come  there  from  the  different 
locations  of  the  coimtry  and  when  they  come  in  they  want  to  buy 
horses,  and  I  make  a  (ficker  with  the  man  who  pays  the  best  price, 
and  I  sell  them  if  I  feel  like  it.  I  do  just  exactly  as  I  please  about 
that. 

Senator  Dixon.  In  selling  your  hay,  wheat,  and  oats  do  you  sell  to 
whoever  you  please  or  whoever  the  agent  says  you  must  sell  to? 

Plenty  Coos.  I  do  that  the  same  as  with  my  stock.  I  take  my 
crops — mv  grain — to  the  market,  and  wherever  I  get  a  better  price  for 
them.  If  one  maji  offers  a  better  price  than  another  I  will  take  it  to 
,  him.  I  have  my  own  steam  machinery  and  everything  that  way.  I 
take  it  to  the  Clarks  Fork  Mills,  and  if  the  store  there  or  anywhere 
else  offers  better  inducements  for  me  to  come  over  there,  or  give  me 
more,  I  take  it  over  there  or  anywhere  else  where  I  can  get  the  best 
results. 

Senator  Dixon.  The  Clarks  Fork  Mills  is  off  the  reservation,  is  it 
not? 

Plenty  Coos.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  off  the  reservation.  And  there  is  a 
mill  at  the  agency,  and  the  Indians  have  a  contract  to  furnish  the 
Cheyenne  Indians  with  flour,  and  if  that  is  a  better  price  I  will  send  it 
there.     I  take  it  wherever  I  want  to. 

Senator  Dixon.  Has  Agent  Reynolds  been  a  good  agent  for  these 
people  or  a  bad  agent? 

Plenty  Coos.  He  has  been  a  good  agent.  Of  course,  there  are  a 
whole  lot  of  people  over  there  talking  against  him  and  other  people 
are  talking  for  liim,  but  the  majority  of  the  people  think  he  is  the 
best  agent  they  have  ever  had. 

Senator  Dixon.  Has  he  made  the  Indians  work  more  than  the 
agents  who  have  been  there  before  him? 

Plenty  Coos.  The  former  agents  issued  us  rations,  etc.,  but  the 
agent  came  there  and  the  rations  were  cut  off,  but  that  seemed  to 
only  give  the  Indians  an  incentive  to  work  and  accumulate  property 
of  their  own. 

Senator  Dixon.  Why  do  you  think  Agent  Reynolds  is  the  best 
agent  they  have  ever  had  ? 

Plenty  Coos.  I  think  he  has  been  a  good  agent  by  reason  of 
helping  the  Indians  to  help  themselves  and  building  their  houses, 
furnishing  lumber  for  them,  and  wire,  and  the  annuities — $6  every 
six  montlis — and  he  helped  them  to  increase  that  several  times,  and 
he  is  working  for  the  best  interest  of  the  Crow  Indians.  That  is  why 
I  think  he  has  been  a  good  agent. 

Senator  Dixon.  Do  you  work  yourself  on  the  farm — plow  and 
harrow  and  drive  teams? 

Plenty  Coos.  Yes;  I  work  myself  for  whatever  I  raise,  and  if 
anybody  wants  to  help  me  do  the  farming  I  let  them  work,  and  if 
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fiey  do  not  suit  me  I  say  '*  You  go  on  and  let  me  do  this  work  myself; 
can  do  it  myself  better." 

Senator  Dixon.  Were  you  with  Greneral  Crook  in  the  campaign  of 
1876,  when  they  were  fighting  the  Sioux  Indians  over  on  the  Koseoud; 
and  did  you  take  part  m  that  fight? 

Plenty  Coos,  i es:  I  was  with  (General  Crook  on  the  Rosebud 
before  the  Custer  fight,  fighting  the  Sioux.  I  took  personal  part 
in  the  fight. 

Senator  Dixon.  Have  the  Indians  a  counter  fair  there  on  the  reser- 
vation where  they  exhibit  their  hay  and  grain  and  horses  and  cows 
every  fall? 

Plentt  Coos.  Yes;  we  have  a  fair  on  the  reservation  controlled 
by  the  Indians  themselves;  each  district  brings  its  produce.  They 
have  a  friendly  competition  with  each  other  from  all  the  districts, 
and  then  whatever  they  raise  or  the  horses,  they  use  that  as  a  sort  of 
inducement  for  the  Indians  to  make  farmers  of  themselves. 

Senator  Dixon.  How  does  the  Crow  fair  compare  with  the  white 
man's  fair  up  at  BilUngs? 

Plenty  Coos.  Formerly  the  Billings  fair  kind  of  took  the  prize, 
but  the  last  year  or  two  I  think  we  stood  first  and  ahead  of  them. 

Senator  Dixon.  You  think  the  Indian  county  fair  was  a  better 
fair  than  the  white  man's  fair  of  Yellowstone  County  up  at  BilUngs? 

Plenty  Coos.  Yes;  that  is  what  I  say. 

Senator  Dixon.  Some  of  these  men  want  to  know  why  you  are 
called  Plenty  Coos,  and  what  it  means  ? 

Plenty  Coos.  I  was  situated  formerly  right  in  the  center  of  all 
the  different  tribes  of  the  Northwest.  They  were  all  fighting  me 
all  the  time,  and  I  was  in  the  center,  making  salUes  Out  from  the 
Crow  country  to  fight  in  order  to  keep  my  own;  I  was  doing  that 
very  often.  The  custom  is  to  have  a  stick — a  coo  stick;  it  is  one  of 
the  requisites  of  a  chief  to  have,  and  lots  of  tiiose,  when  you  kill  an 
enemv^  hitting  him  with  a  stick — that  is  one  of  the  scalps  or  one  of 
the  tnings  that  they  are  working  and  fighting  for — ana  he  hits  his 
fallen  foe  a  number  of  times.  That  is  the  reason  I  was  called  that. 
He  has  to  have  those  in  order  to  be  a  chief. 

Senator  DrxoN.  A  coo  stick  is  a  stick  on  wliich  they  record  their 
deeds  of  valor? 

Plenty  Coos.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  And  every  time  they  perform  some  great  heroic  act 
thev  stick  a  brass  tack  in  the  coo  sticK? 

Plenty  Coos.  Something  like  that. 

Senator  Dixon.  How  many  scalps  did  you  ever  have  hung  on  your 
coo  stick? 

Plenty  Coos.  Lots  of  them;  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Dixon.  Were  they  whites,  or  Sioux  or  Cheyennes? 

Plenty  Coos.  All  of  these  achievements  were  against  the  Chey- 
ennes and  the  Arapahoes,  Piegans,  and  Sioux,  but  never  a  white 
man.     White  men  are  my  friends.     I  never  fignt. 

Senator  Dixon.  You  have  quit  taking  scalps  since  you  have  gone 
to  Montana? 

Plenty  Coos.  I  thought  I  would  quit  now  and  shake  hands  with 
all  and  everybody  as  a  friend. 

Senator  Dixon.  You  are  scalping  the  alfalfa  fields  out  on  the 
Yellowstone  on  the  Big  Horn  now,  are  you  not? 

Plenty  Coos.  Yes;  I  scalp  those  kind  of  fields. 
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Senator  Dixon.  How  would  you  manage  to  scalp  a  man  like  this 
one  who  is  doing  the  writing  here  [indicatmg  the  stenographer]? 

Plenty  Coos.  He  is  a  good  man.  I  could  not  accomplish  it. 
fLi^ughter.] 

Senator  Paynter.  Did  the  Crows  at  the  fair  on  this  agency  have 
horse  races? 

Plenty  Coos.  Yes;  there  is  racing  and  everything  to  promote  the 
progress  of  the  Indians,  and  if  you  gentlemen  will  go  out  there  you 
will  have  a  good  time  when  the  fair  time  comes  around  and  I  will 
turn  you  loose. 

Senator  Paynter.  Do  they  bet  any  on  the  races  at  the  fair? 

Plenty  Coos.  No;  they  do  not  bet;  they  have  purses  for  the  race. 
That  is  the  only  object  they  run  for,  the  purses. 

The  witness  was  thereupon  excused  and  the  committee  took  a  recess 
until  1  o'clock  p.  m. 


AFTER   RECESS. 

The  committee  reassembled  at  1  o'clock  p.  m. 

PLEHTT  COOS  EECALLEI)  FOE  FUETHEE  EXAMINATION,  THEOUOH 
INTEEPEETEE  EEANK  8HIVELT. 

Senator  Curtis.  Did  the  inspector,  Mr.  Dalby,  remove  you  from 
the  position  of  chief  while  he  was  there,  or  try  to? 

Plenty  Coos.  I  saw  printed  in  the  paper  last  summer  an  article 
showing  that  I  was  removed  from  the  criiefsliip  of  the  tribe.  I  only 
saw  it  m  the  paper,  a  small  article. 

Senator  Curtis.  Did  you  have  any  trouble  with  the  inspector, 
Mr.  Dalby? 

Plenty  Coos.  I  went  to  a  meeting  last  spring  with  the  woman, 
Mrs.  Grey,  and  she  was  talking  to  Inspector  Dalby,  and  I  went  over 
there  and  told  them  that  they  had  better  do  thins^s  on  the  square, 
and  if  they  were  going  to  have  any  trouble  with  each  other  they  both 
had  better  leave  the  Crow  country,  because  we  would  not  have  any 
trouble  on  that  reservation,  because  they  were  talking  to  each  other 
very  roughly.     That  is  the  only  instance  when  I  had  a  talk  with  him.  • 

Senator  Curtis.  You  yourself  had  no  trouble  with  the  inspector? 

Plenty  Coos.  None  at  all;  no  personal  trouble. 

Senator  Curtis.  Do  the  Indians  on  your  reservation  generally  do 
their  own  fanning? 

Plenty  Coos.  Yes;  they  do  their  own  farming,  and  sometimes  in 
the  past  they  did  not  know  the  method  of  farming,  but  now  they  do 
know  it  and  can  do  it  themselves. 

Senator  Curtis.  Are  they  permitted  to  sell  their  own  grain  and  cat- 
tle and  horses  that  they  raise  themselves — most  of  theuL  I  mean? 

Plenty  Coos.  Yes;  I  am  permitted  to  do  that,  and  I  do  it. 

Senator  Curtis.  I  mean  the  others  besides  yourself? 

Plenty  Coos.  I  say  all,  myself  as  well  as  the  rest.  They  sell  their 
ovm  products,  the  horses  or  cattle,  to  the  best  advantage  they  can  do 
it  for  themselves. 

Senator  Curtis.  Are  there  any  number  of  them  who  have  to  do 
their  own  selhiig  through  their  agent  or  the  farmer? 
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Plenty  Coos.  I  try  to  recall  one  or  two  instanees  when  a  thing 
hke  that  took  place,  but  I  do  not  know  of  any  at  all.  They  all  do  as 
they  please  with  their  own  things. 

Senator  Cubtis.  Are  there  many  of  the  Indians  on  your  reservation 
incompetent  to  attend  to  their  own  affairs  and  look  after  their  own 
business? 

Plenty  Coos.  The  majority  of  the  Indians  are  fully  competent  to 
do  their  own  business.     There  might  be  one  or  two  that  are  not. 

Senator  Cubtis.  Those  that  are  not,  of  course,  are  looked  after  by 
the  agent? 

Plenty  Coos.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Cubtis.  Now,  state  if  the  employees  on  that  agency  are  in 
the  habit  of  keeping  their  own  stock,  cattle,  and  horses  out  on  the 
reservation  ? 

Plenty  Coos.  I  do  not  know  of  any  excepting  one.  He  did  it  at 
one  time,  and  he  came  to*  me  and  told  me  tnat  I  had  better  let  the 
cattle  off,  and  I  did  it — only  50  head  of  cattle;  took  them  off  the 
reservation  at  the  instance  oi  myself. 

Senator  Cubtis.  Who  was  that? 

Plenty  Coos.  Dan  Hoose. 

Senator  Dixon.  When  was  that? 

Plenty  Coos.  Two  or  three  years  ago. 

Senator  Dixon.  Did  you  kill  any  sheep  that  were  kept  on  the 
reservation  there  interfering  with  the  Indians  farming  tneir  lands 
that  were  under  irrigation  (fitches? 

Plenty  Coos.  Several  years  ago,  about  seven^  there  w€)re  a  few 
cattle  in  my  district,  and  they  bothered  me  a  little,  and  they  are 
gone  now,  and  I  am  not  molested  about  my  farming  under  the  ditch. 

Senator  Dixon.  How  about  the  sheep  that  interfered  with  other 
Indians  there? 

Plenty  Coos.  The  sheep  are  on  the  reservation,  and  they  are 
brought  to  the  river  bottom  and  irrigated  lands  when  the  ground  is 
frozen,  so  that  they  would  not  spoil  the  ground.  The  hay  the  In- 
dians sell  to  these  sheep  men.  When  the  spring  comes  and  the 
ground  begins  to  thaw,  they  are  driven  back  to  the  hills,  where  they 
are  not  in  the  way  of  the  Indians  farming. 

Senator  Curtis.  Then  you  say  they  do  not  interfere  with  the 
Indian  farming? 

Plenty  Coos.  No;  they  do  not  bother  me  at  all. 

Senator  Curtis.  Are  any  of  the  Indians  on  the  reservation  who 
have  allotments  under  irrigation  ditches  letting  the  lands  go  to  waste 
and  not  paying  any  attention  to  them? 

Plenty  Coos.  They  all  know  the  comers  of  their  allotments. 
They  are  working  on  these  allotments  to  improve  them  for  their  own 
livelihood.  None  of  them  that  I  know  of  is  letting  his  allotment  go 
to  waste. 

The  Chairman.  You  stated  this  morning  that  there  was  someone 
else  who  wanted  to  take  your  place  here. 

Plenty  Coos.  I  made  the  statement  this  morning  of  having  some 
one  take  my  place.  That  is  a  descendant  of  a  chief  before  my  time, 
and  his  word  is  good.     That  is  the  way  the  other  Indians  say. 

The  Interpreter  (Frank  Shively).  He  wants  to  put  me  in  his 
place. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

The  witness,  Plenty  Coos,  was  thereupon  excused. 
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STATEMENT  OF  FEANK  8HIVELT. 

Frank  Shively,  having  been  first  duly  sworn  by  the  Chairman, 
testified  as  follows : 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  name  and  business) 

Mr.  Shively.  Frank  Shively;  Government  clerk. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  Crow  Agency? 

Mr.  Shively.  At  the  Crow  Agency. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  there? 

Mr.  Shively.  It  will  be  six  years  on  the  21st  of  this  month. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  a  graduate  of  Carlisle? 

Mr.  Shively.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.    You  may  proceed  with  your  statement. 

Mr.  Shively.  We  were  called  here  to  consult  this  committee  and 
that  is  the  only  object  we  are  here  for;  we  are  not  here  on  any  other 
purpose  at  all.  The  questions  you  asked  me  this  morning,  those  have 
all  been  threshed  out  oy  the  grand  jury  of  Montana,  and  we  do  not 
want  to  have  anything  to  do  with  them  on  this  visit  at  all.  We  are 
here  to  show  you  why,  if  possible,  that  reservation  should  be  retained 
for  the  Indians,  because  all  the  lands  occupied  and  allotted  to  the  In- 
dians are  in  their  possession  under  the  ditches,  leaving  only  the  bare 
hills;  and  I  have  just  sent  for  a  map  to  show  you  that. 

Senator  Dixon.  Have  you  a  map  of  that  reservation? 

Air.  Shively.  Yes;  I  will  show  it  to  you.  The  Government  policy 
is  to  open  up  all  the  Government  reservations  in  the  United  States,  and 
we  will  try  to  tell  you  why  the  opening  of  this  reservation  would  be 
detrimental  to  the  Indians,  although  the  policy  is,  in  efl*e<5t,  the  whole 
Indian  Nation  of  the  United  States,  acting  for  the  interests  of  all  the 
Indians,  where  we  have  one  tribe  boiled  down  to  the  policy  of  the 
masses.  We  will  try  to  prove  to  you  that  our  lands  are  situated  so 
that  it  would  do  harm  to  the  tribe  if  they  are  taken  awav,  because  if 
the  reservation  is  thrown  open  and  the  money  i^  gotten,  the  difference 
in  the  price  we  would  get  would  not  be  much,  because  they  would  not 
buy  these  bare  hills,  and  there  is  no  possible  chance  of  getting  water 
to  irrigate  them  on  these  hills.  We  occupy  the  bottom  lands,  and 
have  appropriated  all  the  water  that  can  be  gotten  on  that  land.  We 
would  like  to  retain  these  lands  for  our  own  use.  We  think  and  we 
know  it  is  ours,  and  we  would  like  to  make  this  appeal  to  you  gentle- 
men to  try  to  show  you  why  we  called.  In  the  bill  it  is  stated  that  if 
the  reservation  is  opened,  after  the  surveys  are  made,  all  the  lands 
will  be  allotted  that  have  not  been  allotted.  Of  course,  we  want  to 
have  our  children,  when  they  are  born,  that  have  not  been  allotted, 
to  be  allotted. 

Senator  Curtis.  Right  there  let  me  ask  you  how  many  are  there 
now  that  have  not  been  allotted —about? 

Mr.  Shively.  I  do  not  know. 

The  CiiAiKMAN.  Have  you  any  idea? 

Mr.  Shively.  There  are  about — it  is  simply  an  estimate — 60  chil- 
dren born  after  the  allotments  wore  completed.  There  was  another 
matter  of  four  or  five  hundred  dead  Indians  that  were  promised 
allotments  that  did  not  get  them. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  the  bill  that  is  pending  now? 

Mr.  Shively.  Pending  now. 

Senator  Curtis.  You  mean  that  you  want  to  have  all  the  children 
who  have  been  born  since  the  allotments  were  made  allotted;  then 
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you  want  the.  Indians  who  were  living  at  the  time  the  last  agreement 
was  made  and  died  before  allotments  were  made — do  you  want  allot- 
ments made  to  them,  or  rather  to  their  heirs? 

Mr.  Shively.  Yes.  Not  the  last  agreement.  We  were  promised 
it  under  the  treaty  of  1882. 

Senator  Curtis.  Did  they  take  their  selections  imder  that! 

Mr.  Shively.  The  selections  were  imder  that. 

Senator  Curtis.  And  they  Uved  on  the  land? 

Mr.  Shively.  They  lived  on  it. 

Senator  Curtis.  And  you  want  patents  issued  in  compUance  with 
that  treaty  of  1882  to  the  heirs  of  these  allottees,  the  men  or  women 
who  made  selections  and  who  since  that  time  have  died? 

Air.  Shively.  Yes,  because  they  acted  in  good  faith  in  selecting 
and  Uving  on  the  land^  and  the  Government  failed  to  get  to  them  to 
allot  them;  they  died  m  the  meantime. 

Senator  Curtis.  They  died  before  the  patents  were  issued? 

Mr.  Shively.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Curtis.  And  your  tribe  wants  the  patents  issued  to  their 
heirs? 

Mr.  Shively.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  How  many  dead  Indian  allotments  are  there  on 
the  Indian  reservation  that  have  been  issued  ? 

Mr.  Shively.  About  six  hundred. 

Senator  Curtis.  That  have  been  allotted  to  dead  Indians? 

Mr.  Shively.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Curtis.  How  many  dead  Indians  are  there  that  have 
never  been  allotted  ? 

Mr.  Shively.  About  four  or  five  hundred. 

Senator  Curtis.  You  say  you  object  to  the  passage  of  this  bill, 
and  to  the  land  being  opened  to  settlement,  because  the  Indians 
already  have  selected  the  lands  under  the  water  ditch,  and  have  appro- 
priated to  their  own  use  all  the  water? 

Mr.  Shively.  Yes,  sir;  not  selected,  but  allotted  now. 

Senator  Curtis.  Allotted  now,  Mr.  Shively? 

ifr.  Shively.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Curtis.  And  that  there  would  be  no  land  on  this  reserva- 
tion that  would  be  fit  for  settlers  to  take  in  order  to  develop  farms  ? 

Mr.  Shively.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Curtis.  How  much  would  that  land  brmg  as  grazing  land? 

Mr.  Shively.  For  leasing,  you  mean? 

Senator  Curtis.  No.     Sale.     How  much  would  it  sell  for? 

Mr.  Shively.  I  could  not  tell. 

Senator  Curtis.  What  docs  it  lease  at  per  acre  as  grazing  land? 

Mr.  Shively.  About  4  or  5  cents. 

Senator  Curtis.  An  acre? 

Mr.  Shively.  Yes;  an  acre,  on  an  average. 

Senator  Curtis.  It  would  not  bring  very  much  then? 

Mr.  Shively.  No,  sir;  not  on  a  lease. 

Senator  Curtis.  It  would  not  bring  very  much  at  a  sale? 

Mr.  Shively.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Curtis.  Now,  do  these  people  who  rent  the  lands  for  the 

Eurpose  of  grazing  cattle  and  sheep  have  the  use  of  water,  or  do  they 
ave  to  rent  fronr  some  allottee  wlio  has  the  water  right? 
Mr.  Shively.  We  have  an  understanding  with  a  leaser,  and  he  has 
water  passages  or  roads  to  the  water  where  you  can  water  your  stock. 
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Senator  Cubtis.  Is  there  not  enough  water  in  that  river  there  to 
irrigate  all  that  land? 

Mr.  Shively.  Yes;  but  all  available  land  for  irrigation  is  taken 
now. 

Senator  Curtis.  Then  your  contention  is  that  to  open  up  that  land 
to  settlement  would  not  be  a  benefit  to  settlers,  because  they  can  not 
get  water,  and  you  Indians  use  it  for  grazing  purposes? 

Mr.  Shively.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Curtis.  For  your  children,  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep,  and 
have  it  as  surplus  land  to  allot  to  your  children  as  they  are  bom? 

Mr.  Shively.  Yes;  exactly. 

Senator  Curtis.  How  many  thousand  acres  have  you  there  that 
have  not  been  allotted  or  opened  to  settlement  under  tne  act  of  1904? 

Mr.  Shively.  There  is  now  left  approximately  about  1,700,000 
acres. 

Senator  Curtis.  And  there  are  1,700  Indians,  about? 

Mr.  Shively.  About. 

Senator  Dixon.  That  is,  after  the  allotments. 

Senator  Curtis.  That  is,  after  the  allotments  are  made? 

Mr.  Shively.  Yes,  sir.  We  contend  that  if  these  rough  hills  and 
bad  lands,  if  some  of  them  are  sold  they  would  not  bring  very  much. 

Senator  Curtis.  Now,  there  is  an  item  in  this  biU  that  allows  an 
Indian  who  has  an  allotment  to  give  up  a  part  of  the  irrigated  land 
or  a  homestead  allotment  in  exchange  for  grazing  land — 1  acre,  I 
think,  for  10,  is  it  not,  Mr.  Dixon? 

Senator  Dixon.  That  is  my  remembrance;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Curtis.  Are  there  many  Indians  who  would  exchange 
their  irrigated  lands,  or  the  land  under  the  irrigation  ditch,  for  that 
grazing  land  at  the  rate  of  10  acres  for  1  ? 

Mr.  Shively.  Not  one  of  them  would  do  that.  We  talked  the 
matter  all  over. 

Senator  Paynter.  Mr.  Shively,  suppose  we  would  preserve  this 
land  to  the  tribe,  how  much  of  it  would  be  utilized  profitably  by 
the  tribe;  that  is,  this  land  that  you  want  to  keep  for  grazing  pur- 
poses? 

Mr.  Shively.  We  are  going  to  use  it  to  keep  our  cattle  and  horses 
on — horse-breeding  business.  The  other  bill  that  was  passed  in  1904 
promised  us  cattle,  among  other  tilings,  and  that  would  increase  our 
stock — that  is,  horses  and  cattle — and  that  would  profit  us  in  that 
way. 

Senator  Paynter.  Would  it  be  your  idea,  then,  for  the  Indian 
tribe  to  use  that  land  and  in  years  to  come  set  it  apart  to  the  chil- 
dren as  they  are  bom? 

Mr.  Shively.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Paynter.  Do  you  hope  the  time  will  come  soon  when  the 
tribe  can  manage  that  property  themselves  without  the  aid  of  the 
Government? 

Mr.  Shively.  When  it  comes  to  that,  of  course,  we  want  a  title  to 
that  land.  The  whole  tribe  is  one;  then  if  it  comes  in  progress  in  our 
work  toward  civilization,  learning  the  methods  of  doing  things  just 
Uke  the  other  people,  we  want  to  retain  that  land  and  get  a  title  to  it. 

Senator  Curtis.  Was  not  your  experience  with  the  Crow  herd  of 
cattle  unfortunate?  Did  not  the  Crow  tribe  virtually  waste  their 
common  herd  there,  or  was  it  not  stolen  from  them  I 
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Mr.  Shively.  Well,  that  was  before  my  time;  I  didn't  know  of 
that.  It  took  place  before  I  came  there,  but  from  what  I  heard  the 
one  herd,  the  common  herd,  is  for  the  tribe,  and  the  other  Indians, 
who  have  individual  title,  of  course  they  occupy  that  space. 

Senator  Curtis.  I  know;  but  as  I  understood  you  a  moment  ago 
you  want  to  go  into  the  horse  business  and  want  to  have  a  common 
herd  of  horses  for  the  tribe.  Now,  if  the  management  of  the  common 
herd  of  cattle  was  unfortunate,  and  you  lost  your  cattle,  how  are  you 
going  to  handle  horses  with  any  greater  profit? 

Mr.  Shively.  Well,  the  bill  pending  gives  to  Congress  authority  to 
form  by-laws,  and  so  on. 

Senator  Curtis.  Organize  a  company. 

Mr.  Shively.  Organize  a  company. 

Senator  Curtis.  And  you  expect  that  company  to  look  after  the 
management  of  the  cattle  and  so  on,  and  you  do  not  expect  the 
horses  to  be  handled  as  were  the  cattle  that  belonged  to  the  tribe? 

Air.  Shively.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Curtis.  Well,  is  it  true  now  that  the  Indians  who  own 
cattle  there  have  not  been  able  to  brand  their  calves  for  the  last  two 
years? 

Mr.  Shively.  It  is  not  true.  They  all  brand  their  own  calves  and 
colts — small  herds,  you  know,  when  they  get  away  from  him,  the 
boss  herder  comes  along  and  bums  them. 

Senator  Curtis.  Whom  do  you  mean  by  the  boss  herder?  The 
bos<?  herder  for  the  Indians? 

ixr.  Shively.  Yes,  sir;  for  the  Indians. 

Senator  Curtis.  Do  not  those  people  who  have  cattle  on  the 
reservation  drive  their  cattle  off  and  take  with  them  the  cattle  of 
the   Indians? 

Mr.  Shively.  I  never  heard  of  one  instance. 

Senator  Curtis.  Then  you  state  to  the  committee  that  you  have 
no  trouble,  or  rather  that  members  of  the  tribes  have  no  trouble, 
in  picking  out  and  branding  their  cattle  that  mingle  with  cattle 
that  are  herded  upon  the  reservation  by  outsiders? 

Mr.  Shively.  Exactly. 

Senator  Curtis.  About  how  many  horses  and  cattle  are  there  on 
the  reservation  that  are  owned  by  the  Indians? 

Mr.  Shively.  I  could  not  tell  exactly  now. 

Senator  Curtis.  Have  you  any  idea? 

Mr.  Shively.  About  10,000  head,  the  boss  herder  says. 

Senator  Paynter.  Are  those  cattle  owned  by  individual  Indians, 
and  not  by  the  tribe? 

Mr.  Shively.  They  are  owned  by  individual  Indians.  We  have  no 
common  herd  anymore.  It  has  all  been  divided, and  aU  the  cattle 
are  owned  by  individual  Indians. 

Senator  Curtis.  Are  there  any  of  the  Indians  on  that  reservation 
that  neglect  to  farm  their  allotments  that  are  owned  under  the 
ditches? 

Mr.  Shively.  No,  sir;  they  all  farm  their  own  allotments. 

Senator  Curtis.  Do  they  hire  the  help  to  do  it,  or  do  they  do  it 
themselves;  do  they  go  out  and  work  themselves  or  hire  men? 

Mr.  Shively.  They  do  the  work  themselves.    They  are  not  in' 
position  to  hire,  because  they  are  working. 
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Senator  Cubtis.  How  m^ny  Government  farmers  do  you  have  on 
he  reservation? 

Mi.  Shivelt.  Eight. 

Senator  Curtis.  Where  do  they  live — out  among  the  Indians  or  at 
the  agency? 

Mr.  Shively.  They  live  out  among  the  Indians. 

Senator  Curtis.  How  many  herders  have  you? 

Afr.  Shively.  One. 

Senator  Curtis.  Just  one  herder;  does  he  have  any  assistants 
among  the  Indians? 

Mr.  Shively.  The  Indians  help  him  when  burning  time  comes 
along. 

Senator  Curtis.  Are  the  cattle  of  the  people  who  rent  on  the  reser- 
vation permitted  to  mingle  with  the  cattle  of  the  Indians  on  the 
reservation? 

Mr.  Shively.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Curtis.  Then  you  have  a  cutting  out  how  often? 

Mr.  Shively.  Well,  in  the  spring  round-up  and  when  they  bum 
calves  in  the  fall,  when  shipping  time  comes — twice  a  year. 

Senator  Curtis.  How  are  the  lands  of  the  minors  used — are  they 
being  cultivated. 

Mr.  Shively.  Well,  it  is  apparently  in  condition  to  cultivate,  but 
most  of  it  is  leased. 

Senator  Curtis.  Most  of  the  minors'  lands  are  leased? 

Mr.  Shively.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Curtis.  How  many  people  have  you  on  the  reservation 
that  Ave  leasing  the  Indians'  lands  ? 

Mr.  Shively.  I  can  not  tell  that,  because  we  have  just  started  in 
the  leasing  business. 

wSenator  Curtis.  Who  looks  after  making  these  leases — the  agent? 

Mr.  Shively.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Curtis.  Have  you  a  lease  clerk  on  the  reservation? 

Mr.  Suively.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Curtis.  The  agent  looks  after  that? 

Mr.  Shively.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Curtis.  Do  you  state  to  this  committee  that  if  this  land  is 
opened  up  that  none  of  the  1,700,000  acres,  or  no  substantial  part 
of  it,  would  be  subject  to  irrigation? 

Mr.  Shively.  They  have  been  trying  to  put  a  project  there. 

Senator  Curtis.  They  are  trj-ing  to  put  a  project  in  there? 

Mr.  Shively.  After  they  surveyed  it  once. 

Senator  Curtis.  And  it  was  not  a  success? 

Mr.  Shively.  It  was  not  a  success. 

Senator  Curtis.  There  is  plenty  of  water  in  the  Big  Horn  River,  is 
there  not  ? 

Mr.  Shively.  There  is  lots  of  it. 

Senator  Curtis.  If  they  can  get  it  off  over  the  land? 

Mr.  Shively.  Yes;  but  you  can^t  get  to  them. 

Senator  Curtis.  They  can  not  get  to  the  land  on  account  of  the 
elevation? 

Mr.  Shively.  On  account  of  the  elevation  of  the  country. 

Senator  Dixon.  Did  not  the  reclamation  engineers  make  a  recon- 
naissance survey  of  the  Big  Horn  canyon  country,  and  find  about  a 
75,000-acre  project  on  the  west  side  of  the  Big  Horn,  which  is  now, 
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you  say,  impossible  of  irrigation,  by  putting  in  a  dam  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Big  Horn  canyon? 

Mr.  Shively.  That  is  the  one  I  refer  to. 

Senator  Cubtis.  Then  you  do  not  want  these  gentlemen  to  under- 
stand, Shively,  that  under  big  projects  there  is  not  a  vast  amount  of 
that  land  that  can  be  irrigated  by  putting  in  the  dams  in  the  Big  Horn 
canyon,  do  you? 

Mr.  Shively.  The  scope  of  the  country  I  will  show  you  by  the  map. 

Senator  Dixon.  Just  let  the  committee  see  the  map. 

(Witness  here  produces  a  map.) 

Senator  Dixon.  This  shows  the  allotted  land  [indicating].  There 
is  the  Custer  battle  ground  [indicating].  All  these  Uttle  squares  with 
figures  on  them  [indicating]  are  Indian  allotments;  and  you  can  find 
all  the  names  of  the' allottees  here.  The  Little  Big  Horn — you  have 
a  ditch  there,  and  all  this  is  occupied  by  the  Indian  allotments,  and 
you  notice  all  this  [indicating];  every  farm  is  occupied  by  Indian 
allotments,  leaving  these  bare  hills;  and  there  is  no  water  to  that 
scope  of  country. 

Senator  Dixon.  I  want  Senator  Paynter  to  see  the  extent  of  this 
country.     Here  is  the  Little  Big  Horn  [indicating]. 

Senator  Paynter.  How  many  miles  long  is  it? 

Mr.  Shively.  About  20  miles,  or  a  little  more  than  20  miles,  accord- 
ing to  the  map.  All  that  'is  occupied  by  Chief  Plenty  Coos's  own 
people  at  Pryor  Creek.  These  are  the  mountains  right  through  here 
[indicating]. 

Senator  Dixon.  The  mountain  country  is  not  shown  on  the  map? 

Mr.  Shively.  No,  sir;  that  is  unsurveyed. 

Senator  Dixon.  That  is  just  the  surveyed  part  of  the  reservation? 

Mr.  Shively.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Paynteb.  Is  there  any  timber  on  that  land  ? 

Mr.  Shively.  Here  is  some  timber  here  [indicating];  and  here  is 
Wolf  Mountain  over  here  [indicating];  there  is  timber  on  the  moun- 
tain over  here  [indicating]  and  some  more  timber  over  there  [indi- 
cating].    That  is  all  bare  land  [indicating]. 

Senator  Curtis.  How  many  cattle  can  be  kept  on  that  unallotted 
land  or  how  many  sheep? 

Mr.  Shively.  How  many  head  of  sheep  can  be  kept? 

Senator  Curtis.  How  many  can  be  kept  there;  how  many  can  be 
supported  during  the  grass  season  ? 

Mr.  Shively.  That  1  could  not  tell,  because  we  figured  on  about 
20  acres  to  each  animal  to  stay  there  all  the  year  round  when  they 
have  water. 

Senator  Curtis.  About  20  acres  to  the  sheep? 

Mr.  Shively.  No;  less  for  sheep. 

Senator  Curtis.  But  about  20  acres  to  the  animal,  each  head  of 
cattle? 

Mr.  Shively.  Yes,  sir.  Now,  that  is  the  reason  I  am  going  to 
show  the  inadvisability  of  opening  the  country.  It  would  not  bemefit 
the  Indians. 

Senator  Curtis.  Then  you  do  not  object  to  the  opening  of  the 
land  on  accoimt  of  wanting  to  continue  your  tribal  relations? 

Mr.  Shively.  Well,  the  tribal  relations 

Senator  Curtis.  Yes;  you  do  not  object  to  dividing  the  land  up 
because  it  would  interfere  with  yom*  tribal  form  of  government? 
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Mr.  Shively.  No,  &ir. 

Senator  Citrtis.  Your  main  objection  is  that  there  is  no  land  that 
would  be  subject  to  irrigation t 

Mr.  Shively.  lixactlv. 

Senator  Curtis.  An5  therefore  it  would  be  a  detriment  rather 
than  a  benefit  to  open  it  up  I 

Mr.  Shively.  Exactly. 

Senator  Curtis.  Now.  would  your  pet"»ple  be  benefited  in  case  a 
homesteader  or  settler  would  buy  some  of  that  nonirrigable  land  and 
rent  from  your  people  some  of  the  irrigated  land,  and  in  that  way 
help  you  to  develop  your  farm  I 

ilr.  Shively.  If  he  can  come  and  buv. 

Senator  Curtis.  Would  not  some  d  them  do  that  and  develop 
the  lands  that  have  been  allotted  to  your  minors! 

Mr.  Shively.  Thev  miirht. 

Senator  Curtis.  1  ju.iire  from  your  statement  that  your  tribe 
thinks,  after  consideration,  that  it  would  be  of  greater  benefit  to 
you  for  grazing  purposes  than  the  interest  on  the  money  you  would 
get. 

Mr.  Shively.  \  es.  exactly. 

Senator  Curtis.  Is  vour  tribe,  or  the  members  of  your  tribe, 
anxious  to  go  into  this  liorse-raising  pn>ject  \ 

Mr.  Shively.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Curtis.  Have  they  given  it  careful  considerationi 

Mr.  Shively.  Thev  have. 

Senator  Curtis.  Have  you  talke^i  about  it  among  the  memben  of 
the  tribe? 

Mr.  >HivE!.T.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Ci-rtis.  IX>  you  know  their  plan!  You  say  a  company  is 
to  h^  or:r::r.izrrd.  ^Vhat  Interes:  is  :he  Inviians  to  have'in  that  oi^rani- 

Mr.  .'^uivELY.  All.  In  fact,  it  wo::l.i  be  to  the  interest  of  the 
In-:i:in>  oniv  and  n  •  one  else. 

S<-n:-:or  Ci-RTis.  Do  you  want  to  use  the  tribal  money  to  buy 
hors-?s  ? 

Mr.  >I:Ive:.y.  Y«*>.  That  v,-,:;;  make  the  payment  pro  rata, 
sfi.'.r!"^  fiii'^  sriire  aiirv»*. 

><  na-or  Curtis.  As  th^\v  ar*-  s  :.i  * 

Mr.  Shively.  As  :'r.t y  ire  s  *  :. 

Senrit'-r  Cit.tis.  Wtli.  if  you  rz-rAz*?  a  company  and  the  Indians 
furnish  liv^  :r.  tvy.  yru  wov.I :  si  1  :v  v.r.  ler  tho  contnJ  of  the  agent, 
w.>;:l.int  ;»-■  u—  :h:  ;\^rnt  woul  l  ;;,sve  to  IvX^k  after  it,  <w  the  Gottmh- 
nit-ni '. 

Mr.  Shivf.i.y.  Y"S.  sir. 

Senar- rC"i:Ti>  Have  you  aiiy  asjsurance  that  the  Govemmeiit 
wnul  I  yf-r/  .::.y  :v.  .r-  fit >■:-.::  n  :  vvur  hors<s  :han  they  paid  to  your 
hord  of  c .-.  ■ :  1  -  : ::  1 1  y  •.:  h ^  i  f 

Mr.  .'^HivF.i.y.  W  ;;.  -hv  .  r.Iy  thine  we  want  b  not  exactly  an 
assuraT-c -.  Vm:  we  w  .:■.:  :\  title  to  the  l:ir.d. 

S:natMr  CrKTi-.  W- ;;.  that  is  mtsi  ie  the  horse  question.  There  is 
more  moii-  y  r/.a  :►  in  riii:.::.^:  c;\t:i-  than  in  raising  horses,  is  thefe  not! 

Mr.  Shiv:-::  > .  Th:t -ie: -:!..:>. 

Senator  Crp.Tis.   I  mean  an.-  n^:  the  In  l::>:.sl 

Mr.  Shively.  Among  t*  "^  In  ::ai±s.  yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Curtis.  You  know  that  every  Indian  on  your  reservation 
who  is  able  to  has  from  8  to  10  worthless  horses  or  ponies  around  ? 

Mr.  SmvELT.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Curtis.  That  is  customary  on  your  reservation,  is  it? 

Mr.  Shively.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  one  reason  we  wanted  to  discard 
these  ponies  and  get  a  good  class  of  horses,  so  that  we  could  get  more 
money  for  them. 

Senator  Curtis.  You  do  not  have  that  trouble  with  your  cattle; 
you  can  raise  a  cow  or  a  calf  at  any  time? 

Mr.  Shiyelt.  Oh,  yes;  at  any  time.  But  what  we  want  is  to  raise 
a  better  class  of  horses  and  get  a  better  price  for  them. 

Senator  Curtis.  In  other  words,  this  is  an  experiment  that  they 
want  the  Indians  to  try,  and  they  want  to  use  the  Indians  to  make. 

Mr.  Shively.  And  use  the  Indians'  land,  too. 

Senator  Curtis.  Use  the  Indians'  land  and  use  the  Indians' 
money.  Some  man  has  thought  out  a  plan,  and  he  wants  to  submit  his 
experience  as  against  the  Indians'  money — is  that  it? 

Air.  Shively.  Well,  in  a  corporation  like  that  what  we  want  to  do 
is  to  show  you  why  we  want  to  get  a  title  to  the  whole  reservation. 

Senator  Curtis.  You  have  a  title  to  it  now. 

Mr.  Shively.  Have  we  ? 

Senator  Cltitis.  Why,  certainly;  it  is  a  treaty  reservation.  It  is 
your  land,  but  the  Government  has  the  power  to  do  as  it  pleases  with 
it  with  reference  to  opening  it  up.  If  it  thinks  it  is  to  the  best  interest 
of  the  tribe,  it  will  do  so;  but  the  land  now,  so  far  as  the  title  is  con- 
cerned, is  in  your  tribe,  or  in  the  Government  in  trust  for  your  tribe. 

Mr.  Shively.  Oh. 

Senator  Curtis.  But  it  is  really  owned  by  the  Indians. 

Mr.  Shively.  If  it  is  ours,  we  can  not  keep  it,  because  the  Gov- 
ernment  

Senator  Curtis.  May  dispose  of  it  if  they  want  to. 

Mr.  Shively.  Yes. 

Senator  Curtis.  If  they  think  it  is  to  your  best  interest. 

Senator  Paynter.  You  want  it  in  the  position  so  that  the  Gov- 
ernment can  not  sell  it? 

Mr.  Shively.  Yes,  sir.  Now,  supposing  the  land  in  this  reserva- 
tion is  transferred  into  one  corporation  and  they  issue  patents  to 
that  reservation,  can  we  keep  that  reservation? 

Senator  Paynter.  Why,  if  you  organize  the  corporation  the  Gov- 
ernment gives  that  corporation  the  patent;  the  title  would  be  in  the 
corporation. 

Mr.  Shively.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Paynter.  And  is  that  the  object  of  the  Indians? 

Mr.  Shively.  We  want  to  object  to  selling  the  whole  reservation. 
We  want  to  use  it  for  the  Indians  and  get  title  for  it  by  transferring 
the  Crow  Indians  into  one  company. 

Senator  Paynter.  And  that  company  you  want  to  have,  not  only 
handle  your  land,  but  handle  your  horses? 

Mr.  Shively.  Handle  the  horses  and  get  a  patent  for  it  for  thirty 
years — that  is  what  the  bill  says — and  let  all  the  Indians  have  the 
benefit  of  it. 

Senator  Curtis.  Senator  Dixon,  is  it  your  contention  that  by  build- 
ing proper  dams  that  land  could  be  subjected  to  irrigation? 

89910— S.  Doc.  445,  60-1 14 
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Senator  Dixon.  Not  all,  but  an  immense  amount  of  it.  The  recla- 
mation engineers  made  a  reconnoissance,  I  think,  about  two  years 
ago.  The  JBig  Horn  River  comes  down  out  of  the  Big  Horn  Moun- 
tains in  a  very  deep  canyon,  and  Savage,  as  I  remember  it,  said  that 
it  would  divert  enough  water  at  that  point  to  irrigate  75,000  acres 
above  the  line  of  the  low  ditch  where  the  Indians  are  all  allotted  at 
this  time. 

Senator  Curtis.  Is  it  the  purpose  to  sell  that  land  before  that  dam 
is  put  in,  or  to  have  the  dam  put  in  at  the  expense  of  the  Indians  and 
tiien  sell  the  land  afterwards?  . 

Senator  Dixon.  Under  the  terms  of  the  bill  the  Government  allows 
$100,000  to  start  the  work,  and  it  will  cost  more  than  that  from  the 
the  sale  of  the  surplus  land.  They  propose  to  build  this  dam  and 
irrigate  this  country,  and  then  as  the  settlers  come  in  there  to  take  it 
up  they-  put  back  into  the  Indian  fund  the  cost  of  the  construction  of 
the  ditch. 

Senator  Cubtis.  How  much  are  they  required  to  pay  for  the  land? 

Senator  Dixon.  Whatever  the  appraisers  fix  the  price  at. 

Senator  Curtis.  Is  it  to  be  appraised  as  nonirrigable  or  irrigable 
land? 

Senator  Dixon.  I  should  say  nonirrigable  land  in  the  situation  it 
is  in.  . 

Senator  Curtis.  Then  what  is  the  justice  in  using  the  Indians' 
money  in  building  the  dam? 

Senator  Dixon.  It  is  the  only  money  you  can  get  to  build  it  with, 
and  the  money  is  paid  back.     It  is  their  own  money. 

Senator  Paynter.  It  is  paid  back  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  land  ? 

Senator  Dixon.  Yes. 

Senator  Curtis.  And  the  money,  then,  is  now  in  the  Treasury? 

Senator  Dixon.  But  he  says  tliere  are  several  of  these  Indians 
who  have  not  been  allotted.  The  truth  is  that  there  are  600  or  800 
dead  Indian  allotments  on  this  reservation.  They  are  uncultivated. 
Under  a  big  ditch  down  in  the  Yellowstone  Valley  and  at  Billings, 
right  near,  are  lands  selling — irrigated  lands  similar  to  this — at  from 
$100  to  $200  an  acre.  Here  is  a  tract  of  country  as  big  as  the  State  of 
Connecticut,  with  Indians  already  allotted,  averaging  how  much  to 
the  family,  Mr.  Shively?  Take  a  family  of  five,  what  would  the 
allotments  amount  to? 

Mr.  Shively.  A  family  gets  160  acres.  The  head  of  the  family  gets 
320  acres. 

Senator  Dixon.  This  is  all  irrigated  land? 

Mr.  Shively.  Eighty  acres  for  the  head  of  the  family  and  40  for  the 
family. 

Senator  Dixon.  That  would  be  40  acres  for  the  wife — and,  say  a 
man  and  his  wife  and  four  children. 

Senator  Curtis.  Sav  five  children. 

Senator  Dixon.  I  do  not  think  they  would  average  five  children. 
Let  us  take  a  family  of  four  children;  that  would  be  288  acres  of  land 
for  a  man  and  his  wife  and  four  children.  Now,  the  nonirrigated  land 
in  addition  to  the  irrigated  land — what  is  the  allotment? 

Mr.  Shively.  It  is  what  is  remaining  out  of  that.  If  it  is  320  acres, 
and  80  acres  taken  away  from  that 

Senator  Dixon.  It  is  on  a  basis  of  320  acres  of  nonirrigated  land. 
I  just  want  to  show  you  what  the  Indians  have  in  their  allotments 
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at  this  time  and  show  the  impossibility  of  their  cultivating  one-tenth 
of  what  they  have  allotted.  Now,  Shively,  a  man  who  is  the  head 
of  a  family,  gets  80  acres  of  ground — how  much  grazing  land,  non- 
irrigated  land,  would  he  get  for  his  allotment? 

Mr.  Shively.  If  he  is  the  head  of  a  family? 

Senator  Dixon.  You  just  stated  that  the  head  of  a  family  gets 
80  acres  of  irrigated  land  and  240  acres  of  nonirrigated  land. 

Mr.  Shively.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  The  wife  gets  40  acres  of  irrigated  land  and  how 
much  of  nonirrigated  land  ? 

Mr.  Shively.  One  hundred  and  twenty  nonirrigated. 

Senator  Dixon.  And  each  child  gets  what? 

Mr.  Shively.  They  get  the  same. 

Senator  Dixon.  Then,  I  understand  that  the  average  Indian  family 
now  on  this  reservation — the  man  and  his  wife  and  four  children — 
at  the  present  time  has  allotted  to  his  family  280  acres  of  irrigated 
land,  and  in  addition  thereto  820  acres  of  nonirrigated  land. 

Senator  Curtis.  Now,  Mr.  Dixon,  would  it  not  be  better  for  the 
Indians,  if  you  are  going  to  use  their  money  to  build  the  dam,  why 
would  it  not  be  better  to  use  their  money  to  build  the  dam  and 
then  sell  the  land  where  the  dam  has  been  built  and  give  them  the 
benefit  of  the  increase  in  price? 

Senator  Dixon.  I  am  perfectly  wilUng  to  do  that? 

Senator  Curtis.  I  understood  it  was  the  selUng  of  land  as  non- 
irrigable  land,  and  then  to  compel  the  Indans  to  build  the  dam  and 
furnish  the  water. 

Senator  Dixon.  1  am  perfectly  willing.  I  do  not  care  how  it  is 
done.  But  here  is  an  area  of  country  supporting  a  population  or 
1,700  people.  How  many  acres  are  there  altogether  in  the  reser- 
vation allotted  and  unallotted  ? 

Mr.  Shively.  Nearly  3,000,000  acres. 

Senator  Dixon.  An  area  of  country  of  nearly  3,000,000  acres  in 
extent,  three  times  the  size  of  the  State  of  Dleaware,  and  supporting 
a  population  of  1,700  Indians,  already  allotted  so  as  to  give  280  acres 
of  irrigated  land  and  820  acres  of  nonirrigated  land  to  every  Indian 
family  of  four  children,  father,  and  mother,  making  a  total  of  1,100 
acres  of  land  already  allotted  to  every  average  Indian  family  on  the 
reservation,  and  then  leaving  1,000  acres  of  vacant  unallotted  land 
to  every  Indian — man,  woman,  and  child — on  this  reservation.  That 
is  the  condition.  Now,  as  Mr.  Shively  states,  I  think  it  is  true^  from 
what  the  reclamation  engineer  told  me,  that  the  easily  imgated 
bottom  lands  are  practically  absorbed  by  the  Indian  lands,  dead  and 
living.  The  1,700  hving  Indians,  big  and  little — and  how  many 
dead  Indian  allotments? 

Mr.  Shively.  About  600. 

Senator  Dixon.  And  in  addition  to  the  1,700  living  Indians,  this 
irrigated  land  covers  600  allotments  to  dead  Indians,  improductive, 
imcultivated,  and  unsettled.  Now,  that  is  the  condition  existing  in 
this  country. 

Senator  Curtis.  Are  these  allotments  to  dead  Indians  the  same 
that  Mrs.  Grey  claims  has  been  sold  to  the  town-site  company,  or  part 
of  them? 

Senator  Dixon.  Yes;  and  now  I  understand  from  the  records  at 
the  Indian  Office  that  one  dead  Indian  allotment — and  I  have  inves- 
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tigated  this  since  Mrs.  Grey's  testimony  about  the  Lincoln  Townsite 
Company — one  dead  Indian  allotment  was  purchased  at  a  sale  by 
the  Lincoln  Townsite  Company,  it  being  the  highest  bidder,  as  Mr. 
Leupp  said,  for  $6,840. 

Senator  Brandegee.  For  how  many  acres? 

Senator  Dixon.  One  hundred  and  sixty.  It  is  a  dead  Indian  allot- 
ment. Now,  the  reclamation  engineers  told  me  that  this  one  project 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Horn  will  bring  about  75,000  acres  under 
cultivation  of  the  wild  land  that  Mr.  Shively  now  describes  as  grazing 
land  and  nonirrigable  land.  All  over  this  reservation  you  will  notice 
little  side  streams  coming  in.  Now,  while  many  of  these  are  dry 
streams,  practically  all  over  this  State  they  are  reservoiring  these  dry 
coulees  of  httle  ditches  that  have  little  water  in  them  and  irrigating 
those  acres  all  over  the  State  by  damming  these  dry  coulees.  Now, 
Mr.  Shively's  statement  is  true  that  these  are  counted  purely  grazing 
lands  at  tins  time.  Here  is  a  country,  after  giving  these  Indian  allot- 
ments of  1,100  acres  to  an  average  family,  capable  of  supporting,  if 
thrown  open  and  irrigated  and  the  dry  streams  dammed,  easily  a 
quarter  or  a  million  of  people,  at  this  time  occupied  by  1 ,700  Indians. 

Another  thing  I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Shively  is  this:  Is  it  not  a  matter 
of  fact  that  the  Crow  Indians  are  decreasing  about  3  per  cent  per 
annum? 

Mr.  Shively.  About  2  J  per  cent. 

Senator  Dixon.  How  many  years  have  the  records  been  kept? 

Mr.  Shively.  About  six  years  that  I  know  of  personally. 

Senator  Dixon.  Want  to  state,  and  it  is  based  on  a  statement  of 
the  Jesuit  missionary,  Father  Tolman,  who  is  the  missionary  in  charge 
of  these  Indian  missions  here,  that  he  was  fully  of  the  opinion — he  had 
been  there  for  many  years  and  observed  their  condition — that  the 
Crow  Indian  race  was  gradually  becoming  extinct,  and  I  think  his 
statement  to  me  was  a  much  larger  mortality  than  2i  per  cent.  At 
that  rate  forty  years  would  wipe  out  the  Crow  Indians. 

Senator  Curtis.  The  half  bloods  are  increasing,  and  the  full  bloods 
are  decreasing? 

Mr.  Shively.  Exactly. 

Senator  Cl^tis.  That  is  the  history  of  every  tribe. 

Senator  Dixon.  Another  generation  will  settle  the  Indian  question. 
The  blanket  Indian  can  not  stand  up  against  the  white  man's  vices, 
can  he,  Mr.  Shively? 

Mr.  Shively.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  Now,  here  was  a  fine  body  of  Indians,  fine,  intel- 
ligent fellows,  and  the  whites  came  there  and  built  railroads  and 
(litches  and  have  left  the  Indian  race  syphilitic.  That  is  the  trouble 
with  them.  They  died  by  the  score  from  the  effect  of  synhilis.  It  is 
tuberculosis  of  the  joints.  You  heard  Mrs.  Grey  descrioe  the  sores 
on  the  faces  of  these  children. 

Mrs.  Grey.  That  was  only  at  the  Government  school — not  in  the 
missionary  district. 

Senator  Dixon.  Father  Tolman  has  told  me  repeatedly  that, 
except  for  the  higher  grade  of  men  that  you  see  here — these  are  clean- 
blooded  men,  these  men  here — that  it  was  practicall}'  universal 
through  the  tribe.  That  is  what  is  killing  the  Crow  Indians.  Now, 
Frank  Shively  is  an  intelligent  young  man,  but  the  children  that  are 
coming  afterwards  are  decreasing  instead  of  increasing.     The  theory 
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of  holding  out  vacant  lands  to  allotted  Indians  that  are  yet  unborn 
is  all  right  in  theory.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Indians  thirty  years  ago — 
do  you  know,  Mr.  Shively,  how  many  Indians  there  were  living  at 
that  time? 

Mr.  Shively.  About  3,000  thirty  years  ago. 

Senator  Dixon.  And  now  there  are  1,700. 

Now,  there  is  another  thing  that  I  want  to  explain.  Under  the 
law  of  Congress  these  Indians,  as  I  have  already  said,  are  already 
allotted,  so  that  every  family  of  four  children,  man  and  wife,  has  280 
acres  of  irrigated  land  and  820  acres  of  nonirrigated  land;  and  right 
down  the  Big  Horn  River,  say  75  miles  to  the  north,  on  the  ceded 
strip,  which  was  opened  four  years  ago,  imder  the  Government  irri- 
gation ditch  there,  they  count  40  acres  of  irri'^ated  land  the  home- 
stead limit  for  a  white  man  and  his  family.  One  white  man  can  not 
possibly  cultivate  in  wheat  and  hay,  I  think,  over  60  acres  of  irri- 
gated land.  It  is  intensive  farming.  An  Indian  family  can  not 
cultivate  the  280  acres  of  irrigated  land  allotted  to  them.  Under 
the  provisions  of  the  Reclamation  Service  a  white  man  and  his  family 
are  only  allowed  to  take  40  acres  of  this  same  land  right  down  the 
river.  Here  you  have  already  reserved  280  acres  to  the  Indian 
family,  who  do  not  know  how  to  farm,  as  compared  with  the  white 
man,  and  given  them  seven  times  as  much  land  as  the  Government 
Reclamation  Service  gives  to  the  white  family  of  the  identical  same 
character  of  land.  Now,  the  contention  of  the  people  in  the  West 
is  that  it  is  criminal  to  leave  an  area  of  coimtry  as  big  as  the  State 
of  Connecticut,  averaging  one  person,  taking  babies,  women,  and 
everything — about  one  human  being  to  every  2,000  acres  of  coun- 
try— and  leave  the  reservation  unopened  and  that  is  what  it  means, 
leaving  the  reservation  unopened,  if  the  Indians  held  their  own. 
Frank  Shively  says  they  have  decreased  nearly  100  per  cent.  The 
Reclamation  Service  tells  me  that  this  land  is  $75  or  $100  an  acre 
land  in  which  this  ditch  is  dug. 

Now,  this  is  devoted  to  the  raising  of  coyotes  and  leased  to  three 
or  four  big  cattlemen.  That  is  the  condition  on  the  Indian  rese.  va- 
tion.  The  men  who  hold  the  leases — and  in  this  every  Indian  in 
this  bunch  will  bear  me  out — three  or  four  big  cattle  or  sheep  outfits 
use  this  reservation  scheme,  and  the  Indian  gets  nothing  except  his 
own  allotment,  and  he  has  already  five  times  the  amount  of  land 
that  he  can  possibly  cultivate  and  care  for.  Now,  every  Indian  has 
a  sentimental  belief  that  this  is  the  land  of  his  forefathers.  He  does 
not  want  to  part  with  it,  and  you  can  not  help  but  appreciate  that 
feeling  in  these  Indians;  but  it  is  not  civilization,  and  as  long  as  you 
keep  these  Indians  corraled  on  Indian  reservations  you  are  going  to 
have  the  very  state  of  affairs — not  as  bad  as  Mrs.  Grey  has  pointed 
out,  but  a  situation  bordering  on  Russian  czardom.  You  can  not 
run  an  Indian  reservation  in  any  way  except  with  somebody  as  boss. 
Now,  it  is  a  question  whether  you  want  these  Indians — and  look  in 
their  faces  and  you  will  find  that  they  are  a  pretty  intelligent  set  of 
men — to  be  bosses  of  the  reservation,  or  whether  you  want  to  keep 
that  vast  area  of  country  unopened  to  settlement,  Uterally  submerged 
with  ten  times  the  amount  of  land  the  Indians  can  possibly  handle, 
or  whether  you  want  to  open  it  up  to  white  settlement  and  make 
their  lands  five  times  as  valuable  as  they  are  now.  A  tract  of 
allotted  Indian  land  down  here  under  this  ditch,  with  nobody  but 
Indian  neighbors — neighbors  who  can  not  cultivate,  and  five  times 
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the  amount  of  land — ^would  not  bring  when  you  put  it  up  under  the 
hammer  one-fifth  as  much  as  that  land  would  if  opened  up  to  white 
settlement  and  schools  and  taxation  in  order  to  keep  up  the  schools, 
and  bridges  and  other  things  that  go  with  modern  civilization. 

Senator  Paynter.  Do  the  dead  allotments  come  back  to  the  tribe? 

Senator  Dixon.  No;  they  are  sold  to  the  highest  bidder. 

Senator  Paynter.  I  mean  the  proceeds. 

Senator  Dixon.  No;  that  goes  to  the  heirs. 

Now,  here  is  another  thing  that  I  want  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  committee.  These  boys  here  all  hope  to  be  cattle  kings  some 
time — we  might  as  well  have  the  truth  of  it.  Here  is  a  vast  range 
of  the  best  grazing  land  in  the  West.  Of  course  I  think  Fra^ 
Shively  and  all  of  them  way  down  in  their  hearts  have  a  hope  that 
some  time  this  laftd  will  be  opened,  and  that  the  smart  fellow  will 
buy  it  and  become  the  great  cattle  king  of  the  countir;  but  that 
does  not  benefit  the  average  Indian.  I  know  a  half  dozen  smart 
fellows  who  have,  some  of  tnem  two  or  three  or  four  thousand  head 
of  cattle,  and  they  are  the  men  who  get  the  benefit;  the  ordinary 
Indian  reaps  none  whatever.  Here  is  this  whole  section  of  country 
leased  out  at — how  much,  Frank,  $4,500  a  year? 

Mr.  Shively.  Forty-five  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

Senator  Dixon.  Tnat  is  all  the  revenue  these  poor  Indians  get 
from  that  whole  area  of  country  from  the  lease  money.  Until  Rey- 
nolds went  there  I  think  it  was  about  $20,000. 

Mr.  Shively.  Twenty  thousand  dollars;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  Until  six  years  ago  $20,000  was  all  that  that  whole 
country  produced  for  these  men;  now  it  is  raised  to  $45,000.  That 
is  not  one-tenth  of  a  cent  an  acre — yes,  the  area  is  3,000,000. 

Senator  Paynter.  Can  they  not  make  a  contract  to  do  it? 

Senator  Dixon.  I  do  not  know  how  you  would  do  it.  That  is  the 
story  of  every  Indian  reservation.  On  the  Blackfoot,  with  1,800,000, 
I  think  their  lease  money  is  less  than  $15,000  a  year. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Why  doesn't  somebody  oft'er  more? 

Senator  Dixon.  I  can  not  tell  you. 

Senator  Braxdegee.  Is  there  not  competition  among  these  cattle 
men? 

Senator  Dixon.  There  is  supposed  to  be,  but  there  are  only  a  few 
big  cattle  and  sheep  outfits  around  the  reservation  that  are  interested 
in  it.  The  man  up  in  northern  Montana  can  not  come  2,000  miles 
to  bring  his  outfit  down  here.  It  is  only  the  people  who  have  their 
ranch  and  cattle  outfits  around  nearby  who  are  in  position  to  take 
advantage  of  it. 

wSenator  Brandegee.  I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Shively  a  few  questions. 
Senator  Dixon  states  it  is  the  project  of  the  Government  engineers 
to  put  in  a  dam  there  and  irrigate  this  land  that  is  proposed  to  be 
opened  up.  If  that  was  done  and  your  other  land  increased  in  value 
by  it,  why  would  it  notbebetterforyoupeople  to  let  all  your  country 
increase  in  vahie  and  then  sell  a  lar^e  part  of  your  surplus  land  and 
take  the  proceeds  and  develop  the  land  that  you  cultivate  and  put 
buildings  on  it;  why  wouldn't  that  be  better  than  to  put  the  money 
in  an  undivided  tract  of  wild,  nonirrigated  land  as  it  now  is,  trusting 
that  at  some  time  in  the  future  you  will  get  some  benefit  out  of  it? 

Mr.  Shively.  That  project  that  you  speak  of  was  surveyed  and  the 
estimated  cost  was  made.  The  Jam,  1  think,  would  be  raised  80 
feet  in  solid  masonry. 
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Senator  Bbandegee.  What  was  the  total  estimated  cost  in  dollars? 

Mr.  Shively.  Three  miUion  dollars,  I  believe.  That  was  what  we 
heard  two  years  ago.  It  might  be  more  or  it  might  be  less.  That 
would  make  it  $74  or  $80  an  acre;  but  it  would  take  a  rich  man  to  buy 
that. 

Senator  Curtis.  The  Indians  would  not  want  to  put  their  money 
in  that  nroposition? 

Mr.  &HIVELY.  No,  sir.  We  have  all  the  farm  land  that  we  can 
handle  now.  That  is  all  grazing  land.  The  inadvisabiUty  of  build- 
ing that  big  dam  there  above  our  head  gate,  having  the  w;ater,  as  you 
see,  and  one  strip  of  country  there — that  is  the  place  because  there 
is  no  water  there.  They  can  not  get  water  on  it.  When  there  is  no 
water  the  sheep  and  cattle  men  do  not  like  to  put  their  stock  on  it, 
and  that  is  the  reason  why  we  could  not  ffet  a  good  price  for  it.  If 
we  had  all  the  water  we  wanted  we  could  use  it.  It  is  all  allotted 
now — all  the  water  holes — and  what  we  want  is  to  keep  the  land  for 
the  benefit  of  the  tribe,  because  by  selling  it  and  opening  it  up  you 
would  not  get  the  price  that  we  could.  You  might  sell  it  cheap  and 
divide  it  among  the  people. 

Senator  Brandegee.  JDon't  you  think  that  the  white  men  cominff 
in  and  settling  along  with  the  Indians  and  in  their  neighborhooa 
improves  the  value  of  the  Indians'  property? 

Mr.  Shively.  Certainly.  But  wnat  assurance  can  we  have  if  you 
open  the  reservation,  as  to  these  homesteaders  who  come  in  there  and 
buy  these  lands — selling  them  for  homesteads.  That  is  what  I  want 
to  know.  If  we  can  be  assured  of  the  occupancy  of  the  reservation 
and  get  the  money  for  it,  then  we  are  perfectly  willing;  but  we  can 
not  get  that  assurance  because  the  people  would  not  give  it.  The 
land  is  too  high. 

Senator  Curtis.  In  other  words,  you  would  Uke  to  sell  it  to  the 
Government,  and  let  them  open  it  up,  if  they  wanted  to? 

Mr.  Shively.  Yes,  sir;  and  get  the  money — get  that  assurance. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Has  it  not  been  the  history  of  the  opening  of 
other  reservations  that  the  lands  have  sold  at  higher  prices  than  it 
was  expected  thev  would? 

Mr.  Shively.  About  one  million  of  the  Crow  land  was  sold;  that 
was  a  ceded  strip.     If  we  have  the  assurance  of  selling  all  that  at  a 

ffood  price,  we  would  be  willing,  but  we  can  not  sell  it  by  reason  of 
ack  of  water. 

Senator  Brandegee.  If  these  lands  on  the  hilltops  are  so  poor 
that  white  men  will  not  settle  on  them  when  they  are  opened  up  and 
thrown  into  the  market,  what  use  are  they  to  you? 

Mr.  Shively.  I  did  not  say  that  they  were  poor. 

Senator  Brandegee.  That  is,  compared  with  the  rest  of  it,  I  mean — 
not  so  valuable  as  the  bottom  lands — of  what  use  are  they  to  you  at 
the  present  time  or  of  what  use  do  you  think  they  will  be  to  the  Indians 
twenty-five  years  from  now,  and  you  are  left  alone  as  you  are  now? 

Mr.  Shively.  We  were  promised  some  cattle  at  the  last  opening, 
and  this  horse  proposition — we  do  not  use  all  this  range  for  these  two 
things,  because  we  have  water  there  to  water  our  own  stock. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Are  you  pretty  confident  that  you  can  make 
a  success  of  the  horse  business  that  you  spoke  of? 

Mr.  Shively.  That  is  up  to  the  Indian  Ofiice. 
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Senator  Brandegee.  You  talked  about  the  formation  of  a  com- 
pany to  conduct  that  enterprise.  How  is  it  proposed  to  raise  the 
money  to  sell  the  stock;  who  is  to  be  the  owner  of  the  stock? 

Mr.  Shively.  We. 

Senator  Brandegee.  The  Indians  themselves? 

Mr.  Shively.  The  Indians  themselves. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Have  they  the  money  to  subscribe  for  it? 

Mr.  Shively.  I  do  not  know  how  much  money  we  have  now  in  the 
Indian  Office,  but  we  are  going  to  use  that  for  this  business,  and  let 
the  Indiana  get  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  horses. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Is  Mr.  Reynolds  familiar  with  the  details  of 
that  matter?  Are  you  familiar  with  the  details  of  that  proposition, 
Mr.  Reynolds? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Partially. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  do  not  care  to  have  you  testify  to  that; 
but  I  was  not  going  to  ask  Mr.  Shively  any  more  questions  about  it  if 
you  can  tell  us. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  have  read  the  bill  over  several  times. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Mr.  Shively,  what  proportion  of  the  total 
population  of  this  tribe  do  you  represent  in  this  matter?  How 
extensively  are  your  views  about  the  opening  up  of  this  reservation 
entertained  by  tne  members  of  your  tribe  ? 

Mr.  Shively.  Well,  we  were  sent  to  represent  the  whole  tribe,  and 
we  are  instructed  to  show  our  objections  to  you. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  know;  but  what  I  mean  is,  how  many  of 
your  tribe  think  just  as  you  do  about  this  matter? 

Mr.  Shively.  All  of  them. 

Senator  Brandegee.  You  think  it  is  the  imanimous  opinion,  do 
you? 

Mr.  Shively.  It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  whole  tribe.  We 
want  to  show  you  our  whole  reasons.     That  is  our  duty. 

Senator  Brandegee.  In  the  appointment  of  these  delegates  who 
appear  before  us,  was  there  any  contest  when  they  were  chosen? 

Mr.  Shively.  It  was  not  by  appointment;  it  was  by  election. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  mean  at  the  election. 

Mr.  Shively.  They  were  selected.  One  man  would  get  up  and 
mention  some  one  and  they  would  vote  for  him. 

Senator  Brandegee.  It  was  unanimous,  then? 

Mr.  Shively.  Unanimous. 

Senator  Brandegee.  By  vote  of  whom? 

Mr.  Shively.  Of  all  the  members  of  the  council;  the  people  who 
sat  in  the  council. 

Senator  Brandegee.  How  many  members  are  there  of  the  council? 

Mr.  Shively.  At  that  time  there  were  a  little  less  than  100. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Representing:  1,700  people? 

Mr.  Shively.  Representing  the  whole  tribe. 

Here  is  another  thing.  That  Big  Horn  project  that  we  were  speak- 
ing of  is  right  here  [indicating  on  map]. 

Senator  Dixon.  Here  is  the  Huntley  ditch  [indicating  on  map]  that 
Mrs.  Grey  was  talking  about.     This  is  the  ceded  strip  [indicating]. 

Mr.  Shively.  This  is  the  ceded  strip  [indicating].  I  do  not  Imow 
the  number  of  acres  there  will  be  under  this  ditch,  but  this  is  our 
ditch  [indicating]. 

Senator  Dixon.  How  many  acres  are  under  that  ditch? 
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Mr.  Shively.  Under  the  Big  Horn  ditch  there  are  about  35,000. 

Senator  Dixon.  All  that  is  occupied  by  Indian  allotments! 

Mr.  Shively.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  Some  are  dead  allotments,  are  they  t 

Mr.  Shively.  Some  are  dead  allotments. 

Senator  Dixon.  Of  the  600  dead  allotments  what  will  they  average 
to  an  allotment  of  the  irrigated  land?  Are  they  mostly  eighties  or 
forties? 

Mr.  Shively.  Well,  the  former  allotment  gave  him  320,  and  he  was 
given  the  same  kind  of  division  as  the  Uving  ones  now.  He  had  120 
at  one  time,  and  after  he  is  allotted  he  gets  160. 

Senator  Dixon.  Just  the  same  as  if  he  was  living? 

Mr.  Shively.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  Now  about  the  other  projects— I  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  the  matter.  It  has  been  surveyed  and  is  right  here 
[indicating]. 

Mr.  Shively.  That  is  the  Big  Horn  Island  canal. 

Senator  Dixon.  That  is  the  one  the  reclamation  engineers  surveyed  ? 

Mr.  Shively.  Yes,  sir.  But  if  they  are  going  to  put  that  head  gate 
there  above  us  what  assurance  have  we  that  ours  will  not  be  molested. 

Senator  Dixon.  Under  the  law  they  can  not  molest  you.  You  have 
the  firat  right.  How  many  inches  of  water  are  there  in  the  Big  Horn 
River,  Mr.  Keynolds? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  It  is  enormous. 

Senator  Dixon.  It  is  half  as  big  as  the  Yellowstone,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  It  is  one-third  as  large  as  the  Yellowstone  River. 

Mr.  Shively.  Now,  if  this  dam  was  completed  above  us — that  is  an 
awful  stream,  the  Big  Horn — there  will  be  damages  to  that  dam,  and 
it  will  be  flooded  down  here.  Now  who  is  going  to  pay  for  the  dam- 
ages to  this? 

Senator  Dixon.  I  will  explain  this  map.  Here  is  the  city  of  Billinc^s 
[indicating];  here  is  the  Huntley  ditcn  [indicating],  about  30,000 
acres  under  it,  which  is  now  being  settled.  This  was  the  ceded  strip 
that  was  opened  before  the  Huntley  ditch.  The  Burlington  Railroad 
came  in  here  at  Huntley  [indicating]  and  went  down  to  the  agency. 
Now,  there  is  no  sugar  factory  here  at  Billings.  This  land  around 
Billings  is  worth  $200  an  acre;  that  is,  the  irrigated  land.  They  are 
only  giving  the  white  settlers  40  acres  under  this  ditch,  and  the  Inciians 
are  getting  280  acres  of  grazing  land. 

A&s.  Grey.  How  many  settlers  are  there  under  the  Huntley  ditch? 

Senator  Dixon.  I  asked  Mr,  Savage  the  other  day,  and  he  said 
about  40  acres,  and  the  local  citizens  have  been  working  up  the  whole 
matter,  and  they  think  it  is  too  little,  but  I  noticed  m  the  Billings 
Gazette  yesterday  morning  that  they  are  coming  in  by  the  carload. 

Mrs.  Grey.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  are  very  few  settlers  on  that 
strip. 

Sienator  Dixon.  Now,  Mr.  Savage,  the  reclamation  engineer  told 
me  that  about  one-half  of  it  was  taken  when  he  was  there  a  few 
weeks  ago,  and  all  the  Billings  papers  say  that  the  rest  of  it  is  being 
rapidly  taken;  he  said  there  were  a  whole  carload  from  Nebraska 
there  last  week.  This  Indian  land  up  the  Big  Horn  is  $200  an  acre. 
If  there  were  any  schools  or  bridges  or  things  of  that  kind,  the  white 
people  could  live  there.  I  want  to  say  to  these  Indians  while  here, 
and  especially  these  boys  who  understand  English,  that  under  this 
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bill — $125  or,  rather,  I  should  say,  after  five  years  the  surplus  land 
would  be  sold  in  640-acre  blocks.  What  the  Indian  wants  is  the 
settlers  to  make  their  land  valuable.  All  down  the  Yellowstone  is 
dry-land  farming.  This  is  the  best  land  in  Montana — not  all  of  it, 
but  lots  of  this  country  here  which  is  counted  as  grazing  land,  and 
that  is  what  it  is  now — I  think  the  Indian  could  get  $10  an  acre  out 
of  it. 

Senator  Curtis.  Without  irrigation? 

Senator  Dixon.  Without  irrigation.  I  think  that  whole  reserva- 
tion would  average,  say,  $4  an  acre.  There  are  about  1,700,000 
acres,  and  that  would  be  $6,800,000  to  1,700  Indians;  that  would  be 
$3,000  to  an  Indian — every  man,  woman,  and  child — besides  trebling 
and  quadrupling  the  value  of  their  own  lands  that  are  allotted. 

Senator  Curtis.  You  started  to  say  something  about  $1.25  an 
acre.  Was  there  a  proposition  that  the  Govermnent  shall  have  so 
much  after  five  years? 

Senator  Dixon.  No.  What  the  Indians  want  are  the  home- 
steaders: after  five  years  they  can  own  the  homestead.  We  want  to 
get  all  the  homesteaders  possible,  thinking  at  the  end  of  that  time 
the  usual  process  of  selection  would  take  the  better  land,  but  it  is  to 
prevent  it  from  lying  there  four  years,  so  the  Indian  would  not  get 
any  advantage  of  it — the  grazing  spots.  At  the  end  of  five  years 
they  sell  it  at  public  auction  to  the  highest  bidder. 

Senator  Curtis.  Does  your  bill  provide  for  that? 

Senator  Dixon.  Yes;  1  think  it  provides  for  sales  at  public  auction. 
It  is  the  good  Indian  who  wants  his  reservation  opened;  it  is  the 
sentiment  of  all  the  fellows  who  are  patriotic,  and  you  can  not  blame 
them.  As  a  matter  of  cold  business,  it  is  their  salvation  to  open  up 
the  country. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Shively,  have  you  any  further  statement  to 
make? 

Mr.  Shively.  No,  sir. 

The  witness  was  thereupon  excused. 

STATEMENT  OF  BIG  MEDICINE. 

Big  Medicine,  having   been  first  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman, 
through  his  interpreter,  Frank  Shively,  testified  as  follows: 
The  Chairman.  Give  your  name. 
Big  Medicine.  Big  Medicine. 
The  Chairman.  What  is  your  age? 
Big  Medicine.  Fifty  years. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Crow  Indians? 
Big  Medicine.  I  am  not  a  chief,  but  one  of  the  leaders. 
The  Chairman.  Do  you  want  to  make  any  statement  about  this 

biir^ 

Big  Medicine.  I  want  to  say  a  few  words  about  it.  We  had  a 
council  and  all  decided  to  give  our  statement  to  Plenty  Coos — he 
is  the  leader  of  the  Crows — to  bring  over  here  and  make  a  hearing. 
WTiatever  he  says  is  the  voice  of  the  delegation;  that  is  all. 

Senator  Dixon.  Are  you  the  chief  of  police  at  the  aj^ency? 

Big  Medicine.  I  have  been  working  as  police  for  twenty-two 
years  for  the  Government.     I  have  been  chief  of  police. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all  you  want  to  say? 
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Big  Medicine.  That  is  all. 

The  witness  was  thereupon  excused. 

Mr.  Sniffen.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an  abstract  of  a  statement 
that  was  made  to  me  by  Plenty  Coos  at  Helena,  on  January  21,  and 
I  would  like  to  have  it  go  into  the  record. 

Senator  Dixon.  I  thmk,  as  Plenty  Coos  is  right  here  in  the  room, 
instead  of  taking  a  statement  made  in  Montana  two  years  ago,  I 
think  you  should  examine  him. 

Mr.  Sniffen.  It  is  in  regard  to  the  protest  against  Mr.  Dalby.  I 
imderstand  that  the  original  affidavits  were  referred  to  the  Depart- 
ment. As  I  have  had  copies  of  those  made,  I  shall  ask  that  they  be 
included  with  the  statement  that  I  filed  this  morning.  They  may 
be  identified  and  received  in  evidence. 


PLENTT  COOS  RECALLED  FOE  FTJETHEE  EXAMINATION  THEOUGH 
INTEEPEETEE  EEANK  SHIVELT. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Sniffen,  the  committee  will  allow  you  to 
interrogate  this  witness. 

Mr.  Sniffen.  I  would  like  to  ask  Plenty  Coos  if  he  did  not  say 
to  me  on  the  21st  of  January — ^he  will  remember  the  occurrence  as 
being  at  Mrs.  Grey^s  home — if  he  did  not  make  this  statement: 
''Since  the  Crow  Indian  lodge  was  talking  against  the  agent,  after 
Mrs.  Grey  came,  the  agent  had  arrested  over  thirty  of  the  C.  I.  L. 
boys." 

rLENTY  Coos.  I  did  not  come  here  under  these  conditions  at  all. 
I  came  here  for  certain  things,  and  I  am  going  to  talk  with  the  com- 
mittee here.  These  things  have  all  been  tliJashed  over,  and  I  do 
not  want  anything  more  to  do  with  the  C.  I.  L.  boys  or  anything  else. 
I  was  told  to  come  here  by  the  Crow  tribe  to  help  them  on  this  land 
matter,  and  this  business  is  a  side  issue  with  me. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  refuse  to  answer  the  question  that  was 
just  put  to  you  by  Mr.  Sniffen? 

Plenty  Coos.  I  refuse  to  talk  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Sniffen  (reading  from  memorandum) : 

Plenty  Coos  said  he  ia  not  made  for  a  farmer,  and  nearly  all  the  Crow  Indians  are 
not  able  to  work  and  support  themselves  yet.  Even  the  smallest  thought  of  him 
ever  being  an  American  atizen.  The  reason  why  he  says  that,  is,  he  looks  around 
and  sees  his  Crow  tribe,  and  they  are  just  like  a  child,  and  they  do  not  know  how  to 
farm  and  cultivate  the  land,  and  that  is  the  reason  he  did  not  want  to  become  a  white 
man. 

Plenty  Coos.  Those  things  have  no  connection  with  this  talk 
now.     What  do  you  want  to  bring  it  on  the  side  for? 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  answer  the  question  or  not? 

Plenty  Coos.  I  refuse  to  answer,  because  I  came  here  on  another 
proposition,  and  that  is  brought  up,  having  no  connection  whatever 
witn  the  main  object.     It  is  something  that  took  place  last  year. 

Mrs.  Grey.  May  I  ask  a  question?  I  want  to  ask  him  if,  at  the 
time  of  the  last  Crow  fair,  he  did  not  ride  at  the  head  of  the  procession 
of  the  Crow  Indian  lodge  at  the  fair? 

Plenty  Coos.  Yes;  I  was  riding  at  the  head  of  the  procession. 
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Mrs.  Grey.  And  there  was  nobody  else  but  C.  I.  L.  boys  in  that 
procession? 

Plenty  Coos.  K  there  are  any  members  of  this  committee  that 
want  to  ask  me  anything,  I  will  answer  their  questions,  but  I  am  a 
man,  and  I  came  here  with  one  object.  This  is  something  on  the  side. 
That  has  all  been  done  away  with  and  finished.  These  are  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  and  I  am  going  to  answer  their  Questions. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  ask  you  the  question:  Was  tnere  anybody 
in  the  procession  except  members  of  the  Crow  Indian  lodge? 

Plenty  Coos.  Yes;  the  C.  I.  L.  boys  had  a  parade,  and  I  went  at 
the  head. 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  would  like  to  ask  him  if  it  was  not  agood  long  parade. 
What  I  want  to  establish  is  that  last  October  the  (Sow  Indian  lodge 
was  about  500  members  strong,  the  majority  of  the  men  of  the  tribe, 
and  that  Plenty  Coos  was  at  tne  head  of  the  tribe. 

Plenty  Coos.  There  is  not  a  single  C.  I.  L.  boy  here.  That  is 
what  I  want  to  say;  and  this  delegation  here  are  all  of  the  opposite 
lodge. 

(The  committee  at  this  point  adjourned  until  Monday,  April  6, 
1908,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 


Committee  on  Indian  Affairs, 

United  States  Senate, 
Washington,  D.  (7.,  April  6,  1908. 
The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Clapp  (chairman),  Sutherland,  Curtis,  Brown, 
Dixon,  and  Paynter. 

STATEMENT  OP  JAMES  McLAUGHLIN,  INDIAN  INSPEGTOE. 

James  McLaughlin,  having  been  first  duly  sworn  by  the  chair- 
man, testified  as  follows: 

The  Chairman.  You  may  state  your  name,  age,  and  occupation. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  James  McLaughlin;  Indian  inspector;  age,  60. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  Indian  service? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  It  will  be  thirty-seven  years  the  30th  of  next 
June. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  an  Indian  inspector? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  For  thirteen  vears  the  19th  of  last  January. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  the  Crow  Reservation  in  Montana? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Very  well. 

The  Chairman.  You  know  there  is  a  bill  pending  for  the  opening 
of  the  reservation? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  Senate  bill  2963.  Were  you  out  there,  and 
did  you  hold  a  council  with  the  Indians  relative  to  this  opening? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  I  did. 

The  Chairman.  When? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  I  arrived  there  on  the  7th  of  February.  The 
Indians  were  notified  to  meet  me  in  council  on  the  11th,  commencing 
at  1  o'clock  on  the  11th  of  February  and  terminating  on  the  evening 
of  the  12tli  of  last  February. 
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The  Chairman.  How  many  were  present  at  the  council  proceed- 
ings? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  As  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  will  show,  93. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  keep  the  minutes  yourself? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Tfiey  were  kept  by  the  stenographer.  I  have 
the  minutes  i^th  me. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  produce  them. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  I  have  the  official  record  that  I  obtained  this 
morning  and  my  report  also.  These  are  the  minutes  [producing 
papers]  and  that  is  the  report. 

The  CHAmMAN.  Who  kept  those  minutes? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  A  man  named  Fred  Miller,  the  clerk  and 
stenographer.     He  was  a  good  stenographer. 

The  CHAmsfAN.  These  papers  will  be  received  and  properly  marked.- 

(The  papers  are  marked  "Exhibit  J.  McL.  Nos.  1  and  2/'  and  ap- 
pear in  another  part  of  this  record      See  pp  771  and  789.) 

The  Chairman.  You  made  an  official  report  of  your  investiogatin, 
did  vou? 

Mir.  McLaughlin.  I  did. 

The  Chairman  Is  this  the  report  [indicating]  Exhibit  J.  McL. 
No.  2? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  That  is  the  report. 

The  Chairman.  The  Indians  were  at  first  opposed  to  the  general 
plan  of  opening  the  reservation,  were  they  not? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  They  were;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  finally  assent  to  the  plan? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  They  assented  to  the  plan  practically  upon  con- 
dition that  certain  changes  would  be  made  there,  which  I  specified  in 
that  report — numbered  1,  2,  and  3 — and  on  the  condition  that  a  dele- 
gation of  their  people  be  permitted  to  visit  Washington. 

The  Chairman.  IIow  long  were  you  at  the  reservation  altogether? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Ten  days. 

The  Chairman.  Had  you  previously  visited  this  reservation  within 
recent  times? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  I  have  been  passing  through  and  visiting  the 
Crow  Reservation  since  1898;  I  have  passed  through  there  very  fre- 
quent Iv  in  going  through  on  the  train,  and  driving  back  and  forth 
when  i  left  tne  train  there.  I  visited  it  officially  in  January  and  Feb- 
ruary, 1906.     I  was  there  at  that  time  three  or  four  weeks. 

Tfie  Chairman.  What  is  the  general  character  of  the  Indians  on  the 
reservation  as  regards  their  prosperity  and  development? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  I  regard  the  Crow  Indians  as  an  exceptionally 
well-disposed  lot  of  people,  and  since  my  first  visit  to  the  Crow  country 
I  not  only  believe  but  know  that  the  Indians  have  made  wonderful 
proCTess — that  is,  within  the  past  ten  \'ears. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  as  to  their 
manner  of  dealing  with  their  personal  property,  whether  they  buy  and 
sell  at  their  own  pleasure  ? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  That  I  could  not  say  positively,  but  as  I  under- 
stood from  individuals 

The  Chairman.  What  individuals? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  When  I  was  there  in  1906 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  individual  Indians? 
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Mr.  McLaughlin.  Individual  Indians;  yes,  sir;  in  a  general  way. 
A  great  many  of  them,  at  least,  dispose  of  their  own  property  and 
horses  and  cattle,  but  under  the  regulations  of  the  Department,  if 
the  cattle  had  been  issued  to  them  by  the  Government,  it  was  neces- 
sary for  them  to  have  permission  from  the  agent  of  the  reservation 
to  dispose  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  That  applies,  as  you  understand  it,  only  to  cattle 
that  has  been  issued? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  The  cattle  that  has  been  issued,  with  the  in- 
crease of  the  cattle  that  has  been  issued  to  them. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  their  habitations  compare  with  the 
habitations  of  Indians  on  other  reservations? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  They  are  superior  to  most  of  the  habitations  of 
.the  Indians;  that  is^  in  the  Big  Horn  district,  the  Pryor  district,  and 
the  Black  Lod^e  district,  down  between  the  agency  and  old  Fort 
Custer.  They  nave  some  very  nice  cattle  and  homes,  and  all  the 
fields  are  nicely  fenced.  In  the  Big  Horn  district  I  was  very  much 
pleased  to  see  the  way  the  fences  were  laid  out,  and  they  had  com- 
menced laying  out  roads  along  section  lines,  with  fairly  good  buildings 
for  Indians.  Some  of  the  houses  were  equal  to  those  of  the  white 
settlers. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  on  that  portion  of  the  reservation  that 
is  covered  by  grazing  permits? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  1  have  traveled  over  a  good  deal  of  that  going 
east  to  Tongue  River  Agency;  I  think  that  is  the  least  occupied  por- 
tion, however;  going  from  Crow  Agency  across  to  the  Tongue  River 
Reservation  and  Rosebud  River  I  passed  that  a  good  many  times. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  some  cattle  over  there  under  leasing  con- 
tracts and  others  under  grazing  permits,  are  there  not? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Those  on  tne  grazing  permits,  I  think,  are  far- 
ther south.  That  was  the  portion  of  the  reservation  that  I  did  not 
visit.  I  was  there  in  the  wmter  time.  I  did  not  go  over  that  reser- 
vation at  that  time  except  at  the  different  stations,  the  agent  was 
making  annuity  payments  at  that  time,  and  I  saw  every  Indian,  I 
^ess,  of  the  reservation,  including  those  of  the  Black  Lodge  and  other 
districts,  and  I  went  up  to  Prvor. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  talk  Crow? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  What  Indian  language  do  you  speak? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  I  speak  the  Sioux  language.  I  meet  a  number 
of  the  Crows  with  whom  I  converse,  as  there  are  a  number  of  Crows 
who  can  speak  Sioux. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  what  complaints,  if  any,  did  you  hear  from 
the  Indians  in  regard  to  their  treatment  on  the  reservation,  either  by 
the  agent  or  otherwise  ? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  There  was  not  a  single  Indian  during  my  visit 
there,  either  at  that  time  or  since  that,  who  has  complained  to  me 
against  the  agent — that  is,  within  the  past  two  years. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  from  your  observation,  what  did  the  de- 
meanor of  the  Indians  toward  the  agent  or  the  agent  toward  the 
Indians  indicate,  if  anything,  as  far  as  you  could  infer? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  I  was  impressed  with  the  confidence  that  they 
seemed  to  have  in  their  agent  and  the  respect  that  they  showed  him, 
and  so  far  as  the  appearance  of  the  Indians  is  concerned,  during  our 
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council  last  winter — ^last  February — they  were  as  well  dressed  a  lot 
of  people  as  I  have  seen  in  any  frontier  community.  They  are  all 
well  clad,  and  I  notice  a  great  many  of  them  have  light  wagons.  I 
scarcely  saw  any  person  coining  in  there  bj  team  that  did  not  have 
a  nice  toht  wagon  and  a  very  cood  set  of  light  harness. 

The  (&AIRMAN.  What  complaint,  if  any,  did  you  hear  among  the 
Indians  with  reference  to  their  grazing,  leasing,  or  permits? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  There  was  not  a  single  com{)laint  made  to  me. 
I  was  on  special  business,  which  was  the  presenting  to  them  of  this 

auestion  of  the  opening  of  the  reservation.  Other  questions  were  not 
iscussed  by  me,  as  they  were  not  mentioned  by  tne  Indians  at  all. 

The  CHAmiiAN.  Did  these  Indians  have  an  opportunity  to  talk  to 
you  if  they  wanted  to? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Yes,  sir;  at  any  time,  as  you  might  see  in  the 
minutes  of  the  cotmcil. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  outside  of  the  coimcil? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  at  the  hotel  and  a  number  of 
them  used  to  come  over  to  the  hotel  and  talk  in  the  evenings  and  at 
noon. 

The  Chairman.  What  complaints,  if  any,  did  they  make  with  refer- 
ence to  the  manner  in  which  their  crops  were  obliged  to  be  sold? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  They  never  referred  to  them  in  any  way. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  What  is  the  physical  condition  of  the  Crow  Indians, 
in  a  general  way — is  there  anythmg  particularly  observable  with  ref- 
erence to  their  physical  condition? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  They  are  a  fine-looking  lot  of  Indians;  fine,  able- 
bodied,  strong,  and  rugged.  They  appear  as  if  they  were  well  kept. 
There  are  no  Indians  on  the  contment,  and  I  am  familiar  with  all  of 
them,  who  have  a  better  appearance  than  the  Crows  physically.  The 
doctors  at  the  reservation  have  told  me  that  they  are  not  strong  and 
that  they  are  really  not  rugged,  but  they  certainly  do  not  show  it  in 
their  appearance. 

Senator  Dixon.  What  is  the  cause  of  their  not  being  rugged  ? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  That  is  something  that  I  do  not  know  myself, 
other  than  I  was  told  by  Doctor  Tucker,  who  was  there  two  years  ago. 
That  was  the  only  time  I  ever  inspected  the  Crow  Reservation  thor- 
oughly— two  years  ago  last  February.  Doctor  Tucker  told  me  they 
were  a  people  who  were  very  much  diseased. 

Senator  Dixon.  What  disease? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Syphilis  had  this  effect. 

The  Chairman.  Was  this  Mr.  Dalby  there  while  you  were  there? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  He  was  there  for  a  dav;  just  a  day. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  attend  the  council? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Not  at  the  time  I  was  there.  I  think  it  was 
the  28th  of  December  Mr.  Dalby  was  there.  I  left  that  evening  and 
Mr.  Dalby  left  some  time  the  following  morning.  He  was  then  at 
the  agency,  and  that  was  the  only  time  I  ever  saw  him  there. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  attend  any  council  at  which  he  is  said  to 
have  sworn  at  the  Indians? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  I  did  not;  I  was  not  present.  There  was  no 
coimcil  during  the  time  I  was  there  when  he  was  there. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  I  understand  that  there  was  a  council  held  tix 
December? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Not  any  that  I  know  of. 

Senator  Dixon.  Major  McLaughlin,  how  long  have  you  been  in  the 
Indian  service? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  I  have  been  in  the  service  thirty-seven  years  the 
30th  day  of  next  June. 

Senator  Dixon.  How  long  did  you  act  as  Indian  agent? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Nearly  twenty-four  years. 

Senator  Dixon.  Over  what  Indians? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  I  was  at  Devils  Lake,  in  North  Dakota,  for 
ten  years,  and  was  transferred  to  Standing  Rock  in  1881.  I  was 
there  fourteen  years,  lacking  a  few  months. 

Senator  Dixon.  That  was  the  largest  Indian  reservation  in  the 
country,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  At  that  time  it  was  the  most  important ;  all  of 
the  hostile  Sioux  were  brought  in  there  and  kept  there  for  one  year. 
I  had  all  those  under  me.     I  had  an  agency  of  over  6,000  people. 

Senator  Dixon.  And  you  were  at  the  Standing  Kock  Sioux 
Agencv  for  about  fourteen  years? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Pretty  nearly  that. 

Senator  Dixon.  How  long  have  you  been  an  inspector  in  the 
Indian  service? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Thirteen  years  last  January. 

Senator  Dixon.  In  your  capacity  you  visited*  the  various  reserva- 
tions all  over  the  country? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  All  over  the  country;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  How  long  have  you  known  the  Crows? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  I  have  known  the  Crows — known  of  them  and 
n.ot  a  few  of  them  from  time  to  time — for  the  past  twenty-five  years, 
but  only  visited  their  agency  for  the  first  time  ten  years  ago. 

Senator  Dixon.  How  many  visits  have  you  made  to  the  Crow 
Indian  Reservation  in  that  ten  years? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  I  should  judge  I  have  been  there  at  least  eight 
times. 

Senator  Dixon.  You  made  a  full  inspection  of  this  service  two 
years  ago,  did  you? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Two  years  ago.  My  report  is  dated  the  8th  of 
February.  I  made  two  reports  on  that  same  day,  one  on  the  reser- 
vation proper — agency  and  reservation — and  the  other  on  the  schools, 
dated  Februar}^  8,  1906. 

Senator  Dixon.  How  thorough  was  your  inspection  of  the  Crow 
Indian  Reservation  and  conditions  there  at  that  time? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  It  was  very  thorough;  as  thorou«:h  as  it  was 
possible  to  make  at  that  season  of  the  year.  It  was  in  the  winter 
season — as  far  as  the  agency  and  recorcis  and  matters  of  that  kind 
\\  ere  concerned  and  subissue  stations,  it  was  very  thorough.  I  visited 
Bi^r  Horn  and  Pryor  Creek. 

Senator  Dixon.  You  were  there  again  this  last  fall,  were  you  ? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  I  was  there  a  day  in  December  and  I  was  there 
ten  days  in  February  of  this  year. 

wSenator  Dixon.  Were  you  on  the  Crow  Reservation  at  any  time 
between  your  oflBcial  inspection  two  years  ago  and  your  visit  there 
last  fall? 
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Mr.  MoLaughlin.  I  was  not,  other  than  passing  through  on  the 
Burlington  train.     I  did  not  stop  off  the  train. 

Senator  Dixon.  I  wish  you  would  tell  the  committee  the  condition 
of  the  Crow  Indians  now  as  compared  with  their  condition  ten  years 
ago,  when  you  were  first  on  the  reservation? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  I  regard  the  Crow  Indians  as  having  made 
not  only  a  very  steady  progress  but  a  remarkable  progress  in  the 
pfet  ten  years. 

Senator  Dixon.  How  has  been  their  progress  during  Major  Rey- 
nold's jurisdiction  on  the  reservation? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  My  report  of  February  8,  1906,  will  show  that 
I  regarded  the  advancement  made  from  the  time  I  had  visited  there 
in  -^ent  Becker's  time  as  very  remarkable,  and  during  Major  Rey- 
nold's time  the  evidences  are  very  manifest  of  the  very  steady 
advancement  they  have  made  in  buildings  and  fences  and  the  general 
appearance  of  the  Indians. 

Senator  Dixon.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  Indian  reservations 
and  the  Indian  agents,  tell  the  committee  what,  in  your  opinion,  has 
been  Major  Reynold's  administration,  whether  gooa  or  bad,  and  how 
it  compares  with. other  Indian  agencies  and  their  conditions? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  I  reported  on  him  in  my  official  report  after 
inspecting  his  agency  in  1906,  and  in  summing  up  classified  him 
among  the  better  agents,  the  best  in  the  service,  and  I  have  seen 
nothing  to  make  me  change  my  mind  in  that  respect  since  that.  The 
Indians  have  made  steady  progress  sinc«  that  time. 

Senator  Dixon.  To  what  extent  are  those  Indians  allotted  ? 

Mi.  McLaughlin.  They  are  all  ahotted  except  the  children  that 
were  bom  since,  I  think,  two  years  ago  last  December. 

Senator  Dixon.  Tell  the  committee  the  condition  of  their  allot- 
ments, whether  they  are  irrigated  land? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  They  are  all  excellent  lands,  all  irrigable  lands, 
and  a  great  many  of  them  already  under  ditch,  under  water. 

Senator  Dixon.  To  what  extent  has  the  Government  put  in  irri- 
gation ditehes  on  these  grass  lands? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  They  have  put  in  a  diteh  that  is  second  to  none 
in  the  United  States,  taken  out  of  the  Big  Horn.  The  head  gate  is 
one  of  the  finest  irrigation  works  in  the  United  States,  and  cost  a 
good  deal  of  money.  I  will  say  further  in  regard  to  allotments,  that 
they  received  a  certain  number  of  acres  of  irrigable  land,  and  are 
entitled  to  a  certain  number  of  acres  in  grazing  land.  The  grazing 
land,  of  course,  is  not  imder  ditch,  but  the  land  upon  which  they 
make  their  living  and  farm  is  irrigable  land. 

Senator  Dixon.  Are  the  Indians  doing  any  farming  on  this  irri- 
gated land  at  this  time? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  They  are  indeed,  especially  along  the  Big  Horn 
and  the  Black  Lodge  District,  as  I  have  seen  in  passing  through.  • 

Senator  Dixon.  What,  in  your  opinion.  Major  McLaughlin,  based 
on  your  thirty-six  years'  experience  with  Indians  and  Indian  reser- 
vations, should  be  done  with  the  Crow  Reservation,  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Indian  and  the  white  man  also,  as  regards  opening  the 
remaining  part  of  this  reservation  to  settlement? 

Mr.  MdiAUGHLiN.  Senator,  I  for  many  years  was  a  great  believer 
in  holding  reservations  intact,  that  the  Indians  might  be  protected 
within  the  boimdaries  of  their  respective  reservations  and  educated 
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in  the  white  man's  way,  but  after  very  careful  study  and  close  obser- 
vation I  have  changed  my  mind  in  regard  to  that  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Indians.  I  believe  that  the  sooner  the  Crow  Reservation  is 
opened  up  to  settlement  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  Indians.  The 
Indians  are  naturally  opposed  to  it,  but  you  will  see  by  the  minutes 
of  the  councils  the  way  tnat  they  accepted  that  proposition . 

Senator  Paynter.  Accepted  tne  proposition  to  open? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Under  certam  conditions;  tnat  is,  provided 
their  delegation  would  be  permitted  to  come  before  the  Department 
officials  and  the  committees  of  Confess  and  explain  their  wishes  in 
the  matter,  why  they  wished  a  few  changes  made,  but  I  am  confident 
they  understand.  Li  the  first  place,  I  am  very  much  opposed,  for  the 
good  of  the  Indian,  to  the  leasing  of  lands  for  pasture.  So  long  as  they 
continue  to  lease  it  would  be  unsatisfactory  to  the  Indians  and  cause 
a  great  deal  of  distrust  in  their  minds,  whether  it  is  imder  the  acre- 
age system  or  the  permit  system.  The  acreage  system  is  better, 
because  they  know  exactly  what  they  are  to  receive.  When  the 
cattle  or  sheep  are  brought  in  under  the  permit  system  they  will 
always  imagine,  whether  it  be  true  or  not,  thatt  here  are  more  on  the 
reservations  than  they  are  being  paid  for. 

Senator  Dixon.  Do  you  find  a  great  deal  of  complaint  of  this 
character  at  these  various  agencies? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Yes;  ail  over  the  service. 

Senator  Dixon.  By  permit? 

Mr.  McLaughlin,  les,  sir;  by  permit.  Whether  there  is  the 
same  in  the  Uinta  country  and  the  Standing  Rock  and  Cheyenne 
reservations  I  do  not  know.  At  Rosebud  they  had  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  over  that  permit  system. 

Senator  Dixon.  As  long  as  Indian  reservations  are  kept  intact 
the  only  way  to  get  any  revenue  for  the  Indian  is  by  leasing  or 
grazing  land. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  The  only  way. 

Senator  Dixon.  And  that  always  leads  to  suspicion  and  trouble. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  And  you  state  in  your  opinion  the  Indians  on 
the  Crow  Reservation  would  be  far  better  off  with  the  reservation 
open- 


Mr.  McLaughlin.  I  do. 

Senator  Dixon.  Than  it  is  in  its  present  condition? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Yes,  sir.  In  the  first  place,  the  revenue  that 
the  Indian  receives  from  rental  of  pastures  enables  him  to  live  with- 
out making  much  of  an  effort,  and  if  he  was  confined  to  his  allot- 
ment, to  his  individual  allotment,  and  his  gazing  land,  and  receiv- 
ing a  fair  value  for  his  surplus  land,  bringing  the  white  people  in 
among  them,  the  children  mingling  with  the  children  of  the  whites 
and  going  to  the  same  day  school — the  day  school  is  the  school  of 
the  future,  in  my  opinion,  in  civilization — I  regard  it  better  all  around, 
not  only  for  the  Crows,  but  all  Indians  of  the  country  who  have  simi- 
lar reservations. 

Senator  Dixon.  Now,  under  the  allotments  of  the  Crow  Indians 
which  have  already  been  made,  except  those  who  were  born  during 
the  last  two  years,  how  much  irrigated  land  does  an  average  Indian 
family,  consisting  of  a  man  and  his  wife  and  four  children,  receive? 
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Mr.  McLaughlin.  The  head  of  a  family  among  the  Crows  receives 
80  acres.  Now,  there  are  so  many  different  reservations  in  the 
coimtry  and  the  size  of  allotments  vary  in  many  instances. 

Senator  Dixon.  You  mean  of  the  Crows  especially? 

Mi.  McLaughlin.  Tes;  and  conditions  are  so  different  that  I  am 
not  so  famiUar  as  their  agent  would  be  with  regard  to  the  matter,  but 
from  my  recollection,  it  is  80  acres  to  the  head  of  the  family  and  40 
acres  to  the  minors. 

Senator  Dixon.  And  to  the  wife? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  head  of  the  family  himself, 
the  husband  and  the  wife. 

The  Chairman.  The  husband  or  wife? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Yes;  husband  or  wife;  the  head  of  the  family. 

Senator  Dixon.  Then  on  the  Crow  Reservation  at  this  time  these 
Indians  have  already  been  allotted  irrigable  lands,  so  that  an  average 
family  of  a  man  and  wife  and  four  chudren  has  already  had  allotted 
to  him,  under  irrigation  ditches  already  constructed,  280  acres  per 
faimly. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  That  is  as  I  understand  it. 

Senator  Dixon.  In  addition  thereto  this  same  familv  would  re- 
ceive something  like  ei?ht  himdred  acres,  as  Mr.  Shiveley  has  testified. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Of  grazing  land? 

Senator  Dixon.  Of  grazing  land.  Major  McLaughlin,  can  an 
Indian  properly  farm  this  amount  of  irrigated  lancf— the  average 
family? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  I  think  it  is  a  greater  amount  than  he  con  culti- 
vate or  care  for. 

Senator  Dixon.  Under  the  Government  irrigation  ditch  at  Hunt- 
ley, at  this  same  reservation,  the  irrigated  acreage  allotted  to  a  fam- 
ily is  only  40  acres,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Dixon.  And  the  Indian  receives  seven  times  the  amount 
of  irrimted  land? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  I  would  say  that  in  my  judgment  that  40  acres 
unit  is  not  sufficient. 

Senator  Dixon.  For  a  white? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  For  a  white  family.  After  he  gets  his  buildings 
and  a  httle  pasture  for  his  stock  it  leaves  him  very  Uttle  land  to  culti- 
vate. 

Senator  Dixon.  How  much  irrigated  land  can  a  white  family 
properly  cultivate  and  care  for? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  I  think  he  can  handle  80  acres. 

Senator  Patntee.  That  is,  the  average-size  family? 

^.  McLaughlin.  Yes,  sir;  the  average-size  family. 

Senator  Dixon.  This  council  that  you  called  in  February  of  this 
year — tell  the  committee  imder  what  authority  you  convened  the 
council  of  the  Crow  Indians  to  discuss  the  bill  for  opening  their  reser- 
vation. 

Mr,  McLaughlin.  It  is  stated  in  my  report,  under  Department 
instructions  of  December  28,  1907. 

Senator  Dixon.  The  Department  ordered  you  to  go  there  and  con- 
vene the  ooundl  and  talk  over  this  bill  for  opening  their  reservation? 

Ifr.  MoLauohun.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Dixon.  Did  you  give  full  notice  to  the  Indians  of  the  con- 
vening of  the  council? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  I  gave  full  notice.  I  met  a  number  of  Indians 
along  in  the  latter  part  of  January  at  Helena,  and  I  told  them  that 
as  soon  as  I  was  through  in  Helena  I  was  going  to  the  reservation 
and  would  wish  to  meet  them  at  the  agency ;  that  I  had  heard  that 
there  was  some  smallpox  in  the  camp,  and  m  case  it  should  become 
epidemic  I  would  not  assemble  them,  I  would  defer  the  matter  for  a 
time,  and  they  said — ^both  Spotted  Rabbit  and  Plenty  Coos — they 
did  not  think  the  smallpox  would  affect  the  meeting  at  all.  So  they 
went, home  some  days  oeforel  went  to  the  Crow  Agency,  and  were 
prepared  for  it  and  nad  talked  over  the  matter.  It  had  been  gen- 
erally known  all  over  the  reservation,  and  upon  my  arrival  on  the 
7th  the  notice  was  sent  out  to  the  different  camps  and  settlements 
by  the  agent  to  have  the  Indians  assembled  on  the  11th  at  1  o'clock — 
that  was  from  the  7th  to  the  11th.  I  arrived  on  Friday — Friday, 
Saturday,  Sunday,  Monday,  and  assembled  on  Tuesday. 

Senator  Dixon.  There  was  a  full  and  fair  notice  sent  to  all,  was 
there? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Yes,  sir;  there  was  no  question  about  that. 

Senator  Dixon.  Was  it  a  representative  body  of  Indians  that 
assembled  in  response  to  that  notice? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Knowing  the  Crows  as  I  do,  I  regard  it  as  an 
exceptionally  fine  representative  body.  The  leading  men  of  the 
reservation  were  present,  as  the  council  minutes  will  show.  They 
were  all  the  leading  representatives  of  the  reservation — the  speakers. 

Senator  Dixon.  At  your  fiirst  counci]  the  Indians  were  naturally 
opposed  to  opening  their  coimtry  to  settlement,  were  they? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  the  same  with  all.  I  have  made 
something  over  forty  agreements  with  Indians  in  the  past  ten  years, 
and  have  never  submitted  a  proposition  for  the  opening  of  a  reserva- 
tion to  the  Indians  but  what  they  opposed  it  in  the  beginning.  That 
is  very  natural. 

Senator  Dixon.  And  that  was  a  similar  case  with  the  Crows? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  At  the  second  meeting  of  the  councU  that  they  had, 
when  you  explained  the  purpose  of  the  bill,  was  there  some  change  of 
opinion  apparent? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  A  very  great  change.  I  explained  it  with  great 
care — ^the  first  talk  was  chiefly  by  myself,  in  explaining  the  bill, 
and  a  few  of  the  speakers  afterwards  expressed  themselves  with  rela- 
tion to  the  matter,  but  I  gave  them  the  Dili  with  regard  to  the  opening 
of  the  reservation,  and  also  the  one  providing  for  the  creation  of  a 
horse-breeding  farm  there,  and  I  furnished  them  my  letters  of  instruc- 
tion in  connection  with  the  matter,  so  there  would  be  nothing  that 
they  were  not  familiar  with.  Then  I  directed  them  to  at  any  time, 
when  any  question  was  raised  on  which  they  desired  further  expla- 
nation, to  send  for  me;  that  I  would  be  at  the  hotel,  right  in  the 
heart  of  the  little  agency  group  of  buildings.  They  continued  in 
council  from  the  evening  when  we  adjourned  up  to  very  late  that 
night — ^I  understood  about  11  o'clock — and  instead  of  reconvening 
them  the  next  morning,  as  was  expected,  they  sent  word  to  me  that 
they  wanted  to  continue  in  council  that  forenoon  and  would  meet 
me  after  dinner,  and  our  council  reconvened,  I  think,  if  I  remember 
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correctly,  at  about  2  o'clock  on  the  12th.  We  remained  in  council 
until  supper  time  and  then  reassembled  again,  and  when  we  adjourned 
you  will  see  the  conclusion  that  had  been  reached.  They  appointed 
a  committee,  or  elected  a  committee,  and  everything  was  done  fully 
according  to  the  manner  of  conducting  a  convention. 

Senator  Paynteb.  Major  McLaughlm,  I  would  like  at  this  point  to 
ask  you  a  question.  This  council  was  convened  then  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  determining  or  ascertaining  whether  or  not  those  Indians 
wanted  the  reseiyation  open? 

Mr.  McLauohun.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  under  discussion  chiefly. 

Senator  Paynter.  It  was  not  called  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  or  not  proper  charges  had  been  filed  against  the  agent  out 
there  or  whether  they  had  any  foimdation? 

Mr.  McLauohlin.  That  was  not  brought  up  at  all. 

Senator  Paynteb.  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  that,  for  the  reason 
that  I  could  not  quite  understand  why  these  Indians  would  select 
those  who  are  employed  by  the  Government  to  represent  them  here 
in  regard  to  an  investigation  of  the  Indian  agent  out  there.  Your 
statement  relieves  me  very  much  of  the  curious  notion  or  idea  I  had 
in  regard  to  this  matter. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  You  will  see  in  the  closing  paragraph  of  the 
minutes  of  the  coimcil  that  one  of  the  speakers  referred  to  that  mat- 
ter, stating  that  it  was  ended.  He  said  there  had  been  some  trouble 
on  the  reservation  during  the  past  -year,  but  it  had  all  subsided  and 
everything  was  quiet. 

Senator  Paynteb.  So  the  representatives  selected  were  not  selected 
with  a  view  of  having  that  investigation  made — that  is,  the  investi- 
gation with  reference  to  charges  against  the  agent? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Not  at  all.  This  delegation  was  entirely  with 
regard  to  the  reservation  matters. 

Senator  Dixon.  As  long  as  Senator  Paynter  has  made  this  inquiry, 
I  would  like  to  ask,  Major  McLaughlin,  if  you  are  familiar  with  these 
charges  that  were  made  by  Mrs.  Grey  against  the  conduct  of  the 
agency  and  the  agency  affairs  on  the  reservation. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Somewhat;  I  might  say  fairly  familiar. 

Senator  Dixon.  In  your  opinion  are  they  or  not  well  founded? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  I  do  not  regard  them  as  well  foimded.  I  do 
not  beUeve  they  are  well  foimded. 

Senator  Dixon.  Well,  at  the  second  and  last  council  with  the 
Indians  they  suggested  two  or  three  changes  in  the  bill.  Will  you 
state  to  the  committee  what  those  suggested  changes  were? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  First,  that  the  provision  in  section  4  of  the  bill, 
authorizing  the  appointment  of  a  commission  of  five  members  to 
inspect,  classify,  and  appraise  the  surplus  lands,  be  modified  so  as  to 
provide  for  three  members. 

Senator  Dixon.  What  was  the  other  objection? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Second,  that  provision  be  made  for  the  disposal 
of  the  land  classified  as  grazing  lands,  that  they  may  be  sold  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  so  that  this  class  of  lands 
may  be  disj>osed  of  at  the  earUest  practicable  date  after  being  open 
to  entry,  this  that  the  Indians  may  receive  pavment  therefor  witnin 
a  reasonable  time  and  not  have  such  grazing  lands  appropriated  by 
whites  for  stock  ranches;  and  the  Indians  deprived  of  tne  benefit  from 
them  as  in  the  case  with  the  million  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
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aeries  of  the  northern  part  of  the  reservation  opened  to  settlement 
July  16,  1906.  Third,  that  the  paragraph  of  clause  9,  page  9  of  the 
bill,  authorizing  the  relinquishment  of  irrigable  allotments  and  taking 
not  exceeding  ten  times  the  acreage  of  grazing  land  in  Ueu  thereof, 
be  eliminated. 

Senator  Dixon.  Those  were  the  three  changes  they  wanted  made 
in  the  bill? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  The  three  principal  changes;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  Those  representatives  now  before  the  Senate  com- 
mittee which  were  elected  at  the  council,  were  they  representative, 
intelUgent  Indians  from  the  Crow  Reservation? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  I  regard  them  as  the  very  brightest  and  best 
representatives  that  could  be  selected  for  the  same  number  from  the 
Crow  Reservation. 

Senator  Dixon.  I  believe,  with  due  modesty,  that  you  are  known 
as  the  great  friend  of  the  Indians,  are  you  not,  among  many  of  the 
tribes  on  account  of  your  long  service? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  I  endeavor  to  be;  I  certainly  wish  to  be  a  friend 
of  the  Indians.  The  Indians  believe  what  I  say  to  them  throughout 
the  country.  They  say  that  they  beUeve  me.  They  all  give  that 
expression  quite  freely. 

Senator  Dixon.  And  you  have  never  misrepresented  to  them. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  No,  sir;  never. 

Senator  Dixon.  You  are  now -writing  a  book  covering  your  long 
experience  with  Indian  affairs,  I  beHeve? 

Mp.  McLaughlin.  I  have  a  book  written;  yes,  sir.  The  title  of  the 
book  is,  "My  Friend  the  Indian." 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  further  statement  that  you  care 
to  make? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  With  the  permission  of  the  committee,  I  would 
state  that  at  the  time  of  my  visit  to  the  Crow  Indians  last  February — 
I  mention  this  from  the  fact  that  you  asked  me  if  I  knew  anytmng 
about  any  disturbance  or  unsettled  condition  of  affairs  on  the  Crow 
Agency — I  have  known  of  it  because  I  was  familiar  with  the  investi- 
gation that  was  made  by  Inspector  Dalby.  At  the  time  of  my  visit 
to  the  Crow  Agency  last  February  matters  seemed  to  have  readjusted 
themselves,  as  no  evidence  of  discontent  or  uneasiness  was  manifest 
among  the  Indians  during  my  ten  days  sojourn  at  their  agency.  I 
have  also  very  recently  been  led  to  believe  that  the  Indians  have  no 
further  cause  for  dissatisfaction,  and  that  the  Indians,  if  there  is  no  dis- 
content stirred  up  among  them,  will  continue  to  advance  steadily. 
I  would  state  as  my  opinion  that  I  regard  it  as  fortunate  for  the  peace 
of  the  community  of  tnat  section  of  Montana  and  Wyoming — that  this 
agitation  was  amonej  the  friendly  and  well-disposed  Crow  Indians 
rather  than  among  those  of  the  more  turbulent  tribes.  Should  simi- 
lar conditions  have  prevailed  among  the  more  powerful  and  easily 
excited  Sioux,  it  would  not  only  have  demoralized  them  greatly,  but 
would  perhaps  have  reouired  the  presence  of  a  strong  showing  of 
troops  to  have  quelled  tne  disaffection  and  restore  reservation  mat- 
ters to  their  normal  condition.     That  is  my  candid  opinion. 

Senator  Dixon.  Was  this  on  account  of  the  agitation  that  Mrs. 
Grey  has  carried  on  for  a  year? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  That  was  carried  on  there  for  several  months; 
yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Dixon.  The  Indian  is  naturally  an  illiterate  person — that 
iS;  except  the  educated  ones — ^and  naturally  susceptible  to  insinuations. 

Mr.  McIiAUGHLiN.  Yes,  sir;  very.  One  person  can  stir  up  an 
Indian  more  than  twenty  can  overcome  or  counteract,  by  little 
words  and  inuendos,  creating  or  raising  suspicion  in  the  minds  of  the 
Indians.  All  the  Indian  tnbes  are  alike  in  that  respect,  but  the 
Crow,  perhaps,  is  the  best-disposed  Indian  of  any  Indians  on  the 
continent.  They  have  always  been  loyal  to  the  Government  and 
aided  the  Government  in  many  ways  when  we  needed  scouts  an 
assistance  to  proceed  against  the  unfriendly  tribes — those  who  were 
at  war  with  the  Government — and  they  take  great  pride  in  being 
regarded  as  the  peaceful  and  friendly  Crows. 

Senator  Dixon.  The  Government  never  had  any  trouble  with  the 
Crows,  did  it? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  It  never  had  anv  trouble  with  the  Crows;  no.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  see  anything  of  the  Government  scndol 
at  the  Crow  Agency? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  I  did;  I  made  a  very  thorough  inspection  of 
that  school  two  years  ago  last  February. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  take  any  particular  note  of  it  at  this  last 
visit. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  I  did  not  visit  it  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  go  there  this  last  time? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  No,  sir;  I  was  there  on  this  special  work. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  observe  as  to  the  physical  condition 
of  the  scholars  at  that  school  when  you  investigated  them? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  They  were  a  very  nice-looking  lot  of  children, 
and  impressed  me  very  favorably,  and  the  discipline  was  very  good 
at  the  school. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  testimony  before  us  to  the  effect  that  they 
nearly  all  bore  the  mark  of  disease  on  their  faces — running  sores,  etc. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  I  do  not  recall  any  special  case  of  that,  but  it  is 
a  very  rare  occurrence  to  visit  an  Indian  school  at  any  time  when  you 
will  not  find  some  marks  of  scrofula  affection  on  the  neck,  but  they 
make  a  special  point  to  separate  the  children  with  any  sores  about 
them.  The  instructions  of  the  Department  are  very  strict  in  that 
respect. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  testimony  before  the  committee  that  the 
children  all  wash  in  one  washing  utensil — that  is,  utensils  used  in 
commcm — and  that  apparently  no  pains  are  taken  to  prevent  the  use 
of  the  same  water  in  washing,  and  m  the  same  utensils  and  with  the 
same  towels,  by  the  number.  What  do  you  say  of  any  regulation 
with  reference  to  their  use  of  common  washing  facilities? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  The  regulations  are  very  clear  in  that  respect,  to 
avoid  in  every  way  possible  such  a  condition,  such  as  mingling  with 
the  others  or  washing  in  the  same  water,  or  using  the  same  towel. 
As  a  general  thing  each  child  has  its  own  towel. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  now  speaking  of  the  Crow  Agency. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  That  is  my  recollection  of  the  Crow  Agency. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Mrs.  Grey  said  something  about  a  stiff  bnish 
bein^  used,  as  I  understood  it,  on  the  faces  of  the  children,  the  same 
brusn  being  used  repeatedly. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  I  remember  Mrs.  Grey's  statement.  It  is  pos- 
sible, but  I  doubt  it  very  much* 
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Senator  Sutherland.  You  observed  nothing  of  that  kmd? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  I  never  heard  of  anything  of  that  kind.  I  never 
have  seen  it  used  and  never  knew  it  to  be  used.  In  regard  to  that 
school  as  I  found  it  at  the  time,  my  report  is  on  file  down  at  the 
Department,  dated  February  8,  1906;  I  nave  not  visited  the  school 
since  that  time. 

Senator  Sutherland.  I  suppose  Mr.  McLaughlin  covered  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  acts  of  the  agent,  and  all  other  thi^s  out  there. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Yes,  sir;  up  to  the  time  I  made  the  investiga- 
tion, and  the  thorough  inspection  of  the  agency  two  years  ago  last 
February — and  I  have  met  Agent  Reynolcfe  frequently  since,  and  I 
have  no  reason  to  change  my  mmd  as  stated  in  my  report  made  at  that 
time,  which  is  on  file  in  the  Department.  I  asked  this  morning  that 
it  be  sent  up  here  to  the  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  fact  of  Mr.  Osh- 
kosh  getting  on  a  drunken  spree  and  whipping  his  wife  and  having  a 
row  with  other  people? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  This  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  heard  mention 
of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  representative  of  the  Big  Horn  district 
here  with  this  delegation? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  I  imderstood  that  there  were  three  selected,  and 
they  wanted  a  representative  from  Lodge  Grass,  and  they  dropped  one 
of  tne  three  from  Big  Horn,  but  as  I  understand  it  there  are  two  from 
the  Big  Horn  district  in  the  delegation  now  hfere. 

The  Chairman.  Which  two  are  they? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  I  am  not  familiar  enough  with  the  Indians  to 
know. 

The  Chairman.  Was  Horace  Longbear  one  that  was  chosen  to 
come  from  Big  Horn? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  He  was  one  of  the  three.  My  report  shows 
the  whole  matter. 

For  the  information  of  the  committee  I  think  it  proper  for  me  to 
say  that  perhaps  I  am  largely  responsible  for  no  attention  being  paid 
to  the  districts  in  the  selection  of  the  committee,  as  you  will  see  in 
the  minutes  of  the  council.  With  regard  to  the  matter  of  their  com- 
ing down  here  I  suggested  that  they  appoint  the  very  strongest  and 
best  men  that  they  had  on  the  reservation  regardless  of  the  district 
in  which  they  resided.  The  districts  were  not  considered,  and  I 
could  not  say  what  districts  the  Indians  are  from. 

Senator  Paynter.  I  would  like  to  ask  one  question.  Major,  just 
before  I  left  you  expressed  the  opinion  that  there  was  no  foundation 
for  these  charges  against  the  agent.  Did  you  go  into  that  Question 
and  ask  the  Indians  over  the  reservation — those  m  position  to  know — 
as  to  these  various  charges? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  I  did  not. 

Senator  Paynter.  You  just  expressed  your  individual  opinion, 
from  what  you  had  heard? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  From  what  I  saw  and  from  what  I  learned  from 
Mr.  Dalby  during  the  investigation  by  the  grand  jury  at  Helena,  Mont. 

Senator  Paynter.  Just  one  other  question.  Is  there  any  sus- 
picion against  the  Indians  who  accept  employment  by  the  Govern- 
ment— that  is,  suspicion  by  the  tribes;  do  they  lose  confidence  in 
him  when  he  is  employed  by  the  Government? 
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Mr.  McLauohun.  Not  at  all.  It  is  his  great  ambition  to  reach 
that  standing  in  the  tribe  that  he  may  be  employed  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  thus  recognized. 

Senator  Paynteb.  So  generally  among  the  tribes  there  is  no  feeling 
of  suspicion  because  he  has  accepted  service  at  the  agency? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Not  at  all,  not  among  any  of  the  tribes.  They 
look  upon  it  as  an  honor  to  be  employed  by  the  Government. 

The  witness  was  thereupon  excused. 

STATEWSNT  OF  SAMUEL  0.  EETH0LD8. 

Saihjel  G.  Reynolds,  having  been  first  duly  sworn  by  the  chair- 
man, testified  as  follows : 

The  Chairman.  State  your  name,  ase,  and  occupation. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Samuel  G.  Reynolds;  39  years  of  age;  United 
States  Indian  agent. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  you  located? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  At  the  Crow  Indian  Agency,  Mont. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  there? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Six  years  the  1st  of  July. 

The  Chairman.  What  experience,  if  any,  have  vou  had  as  Indian 
agent  or  in  connection  with  the  Indian  Service  before  going  there? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  never  had  had  any. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  you  reside  before  going  there? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  At  Billings,  Mont. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  present  during  these  hearings, 
have  you? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  have. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  now  proceed  and  make  such  statement 
as  you  desire,  or  we  will  take  it  up  in  interrogatories.  Perhaps  the 
better  way  would  be  for  you  to  make  such  statement  as  you  care  to, 
in  view  of  the  proceedings  up  to  this  point. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Mrs.  Grey  first  came  to  Crow  Reservation  claiming 
to  have  been  sent  there  by  CoUier's  Weekly.  She  had  a  free  passport 
from  me  to  stay  there  and  get  material  for  stories.  She  deUberately 
planned  from  the  beginning  of  her  work  to  get  money  from  the  Indians, 
and  in  order  to  accompUsn  this  she  enlis^d  the  sympathy  of  two  or 
three  disreputable  white  men  married  to  Indian  women  and  a  few 
Indians  who  have  a  greater  desire  to  make  trouble  than  to  work. 
She  did  get  money  from  the  Indians,  and  when  she  called  a  meeting 
of  the  Lodge  Grass  Indians,  where  the  collectors  who  had  been 
soUciting  funds  from  Indians  of  other  dist  i  ts  were  to  report,  I 
arrested  her  and  put  her  oflF  the  reservation. 

Senator  Dixon.  Just  state  when  these  things  happened? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  In  March,  1906. 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  would  like  to  have  Mr.  Reynolds  give  the  names  of 
the  disreputable  white  men? 

The  Chairman.  You  will  have  an  opportunity  when  Mr.  Reynolds 
gets  through. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Gteorge  Pease  prevented  the  Indians  at  that  meet- 
ing from  giving  her  a  large  sum  of  money.  She  afterwards  got  this 
money  from  the  Indians,  and  has  continued  through  Tom  Doyle  to 
try  itnd  collect  money  from  them  from  that  day  on  to  the  time  of  her 
hearing  before  the  Federal  grand  jury. 
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Her  statements  re^ardin^  conditions  on  the  reservation  are  false^ 
and  her  charges  made  against  the  oflBcers  in  charge  and  the  people 
who  have  privileges  upon  the  reservation  are  the  vilest  slander. 

I  personallv  invitea  Mr.  Brosius,  agent  of  the  Indian  Rights,  to 
stay  over  and.  visit  the  reservation;  and  Mr.  SniflFen,  after  telling  me 
he  would  go  to  Crow  Agency  to  investigate,  afterwards  told  me  he 
just  wanted  to  go  down  and  come  right  oack,  just  so  he  could  wire 
his  people  he  had  been  there,  when  he  hoped  they  would  wire  him  to 
come  home.  I  told  Mr.  Sniffen  my  reasons  for  not  wanting  any  more 
excitement  caused  among  the  Indians — that  they  had  already  been 
caused  much  trouble  from  the  continued  agitation  of  the  Mrs.  Grey 
matter  among  them.  They  had  been  kept  from  work  and  away 
from  their  homes  and  were  anxious  to  be  left  alone  and  not  further 
bothered.  Aside  from  the  harm  it  does  the  Indians  by  keeping  them 
away  from  work  and  their  homes,  I  do  not  care  how  many  responsible 
people  come  to  the  reservation  to  look  into  affairs.  And  any  objec- 
tion I  make  to  further  investigation  on  the  reservation  is  for  the 
welfare  of  the  Indians  and  not  for  mvself ,  as  I  know  it  would  redound  to 
my  credit.  The  serious  criminal  charges  against  me  before  the  grand 
jury  at  Helena  were  as  I  stated  to  you  at  Thursday's  hearing.  The 
seiious  one  was  my  buying  two  steam  thrashing  outfits,  paying 
$10,000  for  them,  and  getting  a  rebate  back  of  $4,000.  She  cited 
Harry  Thompson  and  E.  N.  Thatch,  of  Parkman,  Wyo.,  as  witnesses. 
Thompson  was  there  and  testified  he  knew  nothing  of  the  case.  It 
tumea  out  that  there  was  no  man  by  the  name  of  Thatcher  in  that 
country.  I  have  the  certified  copies  or  the  thrashing-machine  transac- 
tion. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Certified  what? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Certified  copies. 

Senator  Dixon.  Go  ahead  now  and  explain  the  whole  threshing 
machine  transaction,  as  to  what  she  charges  you  with  and  what  the 
records  show.     Just  state  briefly  what  the  conditions  were? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  It  proved  that  I  recjuested  the  purchase  of  two 
steam  threshing  outfits,  through  the  Chicago  warehouse,  and  my  first 
request  was  denied  by  the  oflice.  I  then  asked  them  to  exp>lam  the 
reasons  why  more  fully;  that  they  needed  two  steam  threshing  out- 
fits; that  the  Indians  had  raised  large  crops  of  grain;  that  m  the 
past  we  had  been  threshing  with  horsepower  outfits  and  their  thresh- 
ing continued  until  late  in  the  winter,  and  it  was  a  necessity  that  they 
have  the  steam  threshing  outfits.  The  Department  then  wrote  me 
that  they  had  ordered  the  steam  threshing  outfits  purchased  through 
the  Chicago  warehouse.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  buying  of  them 
and  never  knew  what  they  cost  until  it  appeared  before  the  grand 
jury  at  Helena  that  the  amount  was  about  $3,900,  laid  down  at 
Crow  Agency. 

Senator  Paynter.  For  each  machine? 

Mr.  Reynolbs.  For  two. 

Senator  Dixon.  Mrs.  Grey  had  charged  you  with  receiving  $4,000 
rake-off  on  the  purchase  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  Did  she  charge  this  before  the  grand  jury? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Paynter.  So  you  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  purchase  of 
the  outfit  except  to  report  the  necessity  lor  it? 
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Mr.  Reynolds.  That  was  all;  the  payment  was  not  made  through 
me. 

Senator  Dixon.  Now  go  on  with  your  story,  Mr.  Reynolds,  as  you 
have  started. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Every  other  charge  before  the  grand  jury  turned 
out  the  same  way.  I  asked  that  the  grand  jury  go  to  the  bottom  of 
everything.  Three  or  four  days  before  they  adjourned  they  called 
me  m  and  the  foreman  said  they  had  gone  through  everythmg  and 
had  examined  a  lot  of  stuff  that  had  no  bearing  on  the  case  whatever. 
He  said  they  had  taken  everything  that  came  and  considered  it.  A 
juryman  by  name  of  Redpath  told  me  that  the  investigation  had  only 
redounded  to  my  credit.  I  have  here  what  documents  I  have  been 
able  to  hurriedly  get  from  the  Department,  and  I  wish  to  introduce 
the_  one  showing  the  transaction  of  C.  H.  Morrill,  president  of  the 
Lincoln  Townsite  Company.  Mrs.  Grey  states  that  they  or  their  repre- 
sentatives got  the  land  sold  at  inherited-land  sales.  1  think  we  have 
had  three  sales,  and  about  gO  or  90  have  been  sold.  I  think  the  Lin- 
coln Townsite  Company  has  purchased  seven  pieces,  the  rest  going  to 
various  people.  The  bids  coming  from  various  sections  of  the  coimtry 
will  convince  you  that  the  sales  were  thoroughly  advertised. 

Senator  Dixon.  Have  you  a  record  of  the  bids  on  the  seven  pieces 
of  land  that  the  Lincoln  Townsite  Company  purchased? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  Have  you  them  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  the  original  documents  from  the 
oflBce. 

Liherited  Indian  lands  sold  September  1,  1906,  which  Mrs.  Grey- 
charges  were  bought  entirely  by  tne  Lincoln  Land  Company  or  their 
representative  members;  I  submit  a  schedule  showing  what  was  bid, 
wno  bid,  and  who  was  given  the  deed.  At  the  first  sale  the  Lincoln 
land  people,  through  C.  H.  Morrill,  their  president,  got  five  pieces  of 
land. 

Senator  Dixon.  Out  of  how  many  advertised? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Between  35  and  40,  as  my  memory  serves  me. 

Holds  His  Tail,  allottee  52,  160  acres— NE.  J  sec.  23,  T.  1  S.,  R.  33  E.,  Yellowstone 
County. 

Appraised $640 

BldBl 

Mrs.  Ida  M.  V/ells.  Joliet ,  Mont 400 

E.  GUlette,  Sheridan,  Wyo 1, 040 

C.  L.  Harris,  BiUings,  Mont 816 

C.  H.  Morrill,  Lincoln,  Nebr 6,240 

Senator  Dixon.  On  what  do  you  make  this  appraisement? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  made  the  appraisement  on  the  basis  of  a  conver- 
sation that  you  and  the  President  and  myself  had  at  the  White 
House. 

Senator  Dixon.  At  the  time  that  this  land  was  thrown  open  for 
settlement? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir;  on  the  basis  of  $4  an  acre. 

Senator  Dixon.  Four  dollars  an  acre  was  what  the  President  asked 
the  Drice  to  be  put  at? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  Are  these  irrigated  lands  or  grazing  lands,  non- 
irrigated  lands? 
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Mr.  Reynolds.  They  are  nonirrigated  lands;  there  was  not  an 
improvement  on  any  of  them. 

Senator  Dixon.  Was  it  wild  brush  or  cultivated  lands? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  It  was  wild  sagebrush.  I  gave  a  full  description 
in  my  report  of  the  appraisement. 

Senator  Suthebland.  These  are  the  bids  that  you  are  reading? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

Sonator  Suthebland.  Was  each  of  these  tracts  the  same  size,  IM 
acres? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No,  sir;  they  are  not;  they  are  on  the  same  tract. 

Senator  Suthebland.  I  beg  pardon. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  Mr.  Gillette.  He 
is  one  of  the  men  whom  Mrs.  Grey  has  alleged  is  a  member  of  the 
Lincoln  Townsite  Company,  and  he  put  in  a  bid  against  the  presidottt. 
Gillette  bid  $1,040,  and  the  president  bid  $6,240  on  the  same  piece. 

Senator  Dixon.  How  much  in  excess  of  the  next  highest  bid  was 
the  Lincoln  Townsite  Company  bid  for  this  160  acres  of  land? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Five  thousand  two  hundred  dollars. 

Senator  Dixon.  Higher  than  any  other  bid? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Paynteb.  Was  it  bought  with  a  view  to  building  a  town? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  It  was  a  town  site;  that  was  the  cause  of  the  high 
bid  on  it.  I  have  bunched  this  Lincoln  Townsite  land  to  make  it 
come  consecutively. 

Fire  Bird  allottee  66— NE  J  sec.  22,  T.  1,  R.  33,  160  acres. 

Appraised $640 

C.  H.  MorriU,  Lincoln,  Nebr 2, 800 

Fred  Wight,  Joliet,  Mont 1, 001 

N.  C.  Bacheller,  Billings,  Mont 960 

E.  Gillette,  Sheridan,  Wyo 840 

J.  W.  Chapman,  Red  Lodge,  Mont 1,500 

Senator  Dixon.  Who  ffot  that  piece  of  land? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  C.  H.  Morrill. 

Senator  Dixon.  You  have  not  given  his  bid. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Two  thousand  eight  hundred  dollars,  the  first  one. 

Strikes  the  lion,  allottee  73— N.  }  SE.  {  sec.  23,  T.  1,  R.  33,  80  acres. 

Appraised $400 

R.  H.  Walsh,  Sheridan,  Wyo 160 

E.  Gillette,  Sheridan,  Wyo 600 

N.  C.  Bacheller,  Billings,  Mont 640 

C.  L.  Harris,  Billings 2,008 

C.  H.  Morrill,  Lincohi,  Nebr 4, 920 

Medicine  Snake,  allottee  53— NW.  i  sec.  23,  T.  1  S.,  R.  33  E,  160  acres. 

Appraised 480 

Senator  Paynter.  Medicine  Snake;  does  that  belong  to  Medicine 
Snake? 

Mr.  Keynolds.  He  was  the  allottee. 

Senator  Dixon.  These  are  all  dead  Indian  allotments? 

Senator  Paynteb.  Yes;  I  understand. 

Oleona  Bacheller,  Billings,  Mont $640 

W.  E.  Riley,  Billings,  Mont 688 

E.  Gillette,  Sheridan 840 

Joseph  Brinton^  Billings 3,  200 

C.  H.  Morrill,  Lincoln,  Nebr 6, 240 
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Mr.  Reynolds.  The  Joseph  Brinton  bid  should  not  have  been  rec- 
ognized, as  he  inclosed  a  personal  check  not  certified;  and  I  have  never 
beoi  able  to  find  him  to  return  it  to  him. 

Knows  to  Take  a  Horse,  allottee  74^N.  }  SW.  {  sec.  24,  T.  1,  R.  33,  80  acres. 

Appraised $320 

G.  H.  Morrill,  Lincoln,  Nebr 4,920 

M.  I.  DrapMsr,  Rancher,  Mont 560 

C.  L.  Harris,  Billings 408 

E.  Gillette,  Sheridan,  Wyo 600 

N.  0.  Bacheller,  Billings 640 


RECAPiniLATION   OF  BIDS. 


Lincoln 

Land 

Company. 

Next. 

Lowest. 

Holds  his  Tail 

•6,240 
2,800 
4,920 
6,240 
4,920 

11,040 

1,600 

2.008 

3,200 

640 

$400 

Fire  Bird 

840 

Strikes  the  Iron 

160 

Medicine  Snake 

640 

iTnnwii  to  take  a  Horse 

408 

26,120 

8,388 

2,448 

Senator  Sutherland.  Were  these  tracts  sold  at  public  auction  or 
bysededbids?  i^^-ioTnn^ri 

Mr.  Reynolds.  By  sealed  bids;  $16,732,  the  lancohy  Tii#nrls&te 
Company  paid  more  than  the  next  hignest  bid,  $22,672  more  than 
the  lowest  Did,  averaging  nearly  $40  per  acre  raw,  unimproved  land. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Can  you  give  the  committee  tne  appraised 
value  of  these  five  pieces — the  aggregate  appraised  value? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Two  thousand  two  hundrea  and  forty  dollars. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Two  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty 
dollars  was  the  appraised  value  and  it  was  sold  for  a  little  over 
$25,000. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  It  was  sold  for  $25,120. 

Senator  Sutherland.  How  do  you  make  this  appraisement,  by 
visitingthe  land. 

Mr.  Keynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Curtis.  Of  course,  you  appraised  it  for  farming  purposes — 
as  farming  land — and  these  people,  this  Lincoln  Townsite  Company 
bought  it  and  paid  the  town-site  price  for  it. 

A&.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir;  this  land  was  located  on  the  Burlington 
Railroad,  and  that  is  why  they  wanted  it  for  a  town  site,  and  that  is 
why  they  bid  that  enormous  sum.  The  other  people  who  made  the 
low  bids  bid  on  it  as  an  agricultural  proposition,  and  that  was  the 
onlv  way  I  could  appraise  it,  from  that  standpoint. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Did  these  five  pieces  of  land  all  get  into  the 
same  townsite? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes. 

Senator  Sutherland.  They  constituted  one  town  site. 

Senator  Dixon.  How  many  town  sites  does  the  Lincoln  Townsite 
Company  own  through  the  present  Crow  Reservation? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  The  town  site  of  Hardin;  that  iS|  at  this  point 
where  these  lands  are. 
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Senator  Dixon.  Do  they  own  any  other  town  sites  in  the  reserva- 
tion? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No;  not  a  single  one. 

Senator  Dixon.  Now,  about  me  thirteen  town  sites  on  the  ceded 
strip,  under  the  Huntley  ditch;  do  they  own  any  of  those? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No;  not  a  single  one. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Were  there  thirteen  town  sites  on  that  strip? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Are  there  any  town  sites  on  it? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  The  reclamation  people  have  laid  out  town  sites 
and  averaged  the  lots  for  sale. 

Senator  Sutherland.  That  is  being  done  by  the  Reclamation  Ser- 
vice? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sutherland.  And  they  set  aside  six  town  sites? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  do  not  know.  Senator. 

Senator  Sutherland.  I  thougnt  you  said  six. 

Senator  Dixon.  I  said  six.     It  may  be  seven. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  know  there  are  not  thirteen. 

Senator  Sutherland.  But  you  know  they  are  all  under  the  control 
of  the  Reclamation  Service. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sutherland.  I  do  not  see  how  they  could  be  otherwise. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  have  picked  out  various  other  pieces.  I  have  the 
various  documents  from  the  Department  to  show  that  land  in  this 
same  locaUty  was  sold  to  other  people,  and  sold  at  a  very  much  lower 
figure. 

Takes  a  Gun  First,  allottee  1— N.  }  SE.  }  sec.  12,  T.  1  S.,  R.  33  E. 

Appraised 240 

Bids: 

F.  G.  Pickering,  Joliet,  Mont 650 

Cleona  Bacheller,  Billings,  Mont 320 

Wm.  H.  Downs,  Mullan,  Idaho 440 

E.  Gillette,  Sheridan,  Wyo 260 

Grey  Eyes,  allottee  1213— NW.  i  NE.  i  sec.  14,  T.  1  S.,  R.  33  E.,  40  acres. 

Appraised 120 

Bids: 

J.  W.  Chapman,  Red  Lodge,  Mont 401 

N.  C.  Bacheller,  Billings,  Mont 200 

E.  Gillette,  Sheridan,  Wyo 140 

Senator  Sutherland.  Those  are  tracts  of  land  other  than  those 
sold  to  the  Lincoln  Townsite  Company,  are  thev  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir;  and  they  are  within  half  a  mile  to  4 
miles  from  them. 

Senator  Sutherland.  And  thev  constitute  a  portion  of  the  twenty- 
five  allotments  that  you  speak  of. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

Wolf  Woman,  allottee  414.— SE.  i  SE.  i  sec.  29,  S.  i  S.  i  sec.  28,  S.  }  SW.  i  and 
lot  8,  sec.  27,  T.  1,  R.  33. 

Appraised $967. 68 

Bids: 

E.  Gillette,  Sheridan,  Wyo 700. 00 

C.  M.  Bair,  Billings,  Mont 825. 79 

D.  R.  Drake,  Joliet,  Mont 1,000.00 

H.  V.  Bailey,  Crow  Agency,  Mont 1, 201.00 

N.  (J.  Bacheller,  Billings,  Mont 1,280.00 

J.  W.  Day,  Huntley,  Mont 1,792.00 

T.  M.  Kehoe,  BillingB,  Mont 2,600.00 
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Takes  a  Pistol,  allottee  643.— W.  1  NE.  i  sec.  11,  T.  1,  R.  33. 

Appraised |320 

H.  V.  Bailey,  Crow  Agency,  Mont 320 

R.  H.  ChOcott,  Rockvale,  Mont 340 

M.  I.  Draper,  Rancher,  Mont 420 

D.  W.  King,  Billings,  Mont 241 

F.  E.  Gay,  Junction,  Mont 608 

J.  W.  Chapman,  Red  Lodge,  Mont 804 

Carl  Rankin,  Crow  Agency,  Mont 1, 004 

Senator  Curtis.  Who  is  that? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Carl  Rankin.     He  is  from  Lawrence. 
Senator  Curtis.  He  is  not  an  employee,  is  he? 
Mr.  Reynolds.  No,  sir;  he  is  not. 

Strikes  the  Man,  allottee  943— NE.  i  N  W.  i  sec.  11,  T  1,  R.  33. 

Appraised $240 

F.  E.  Gay,  Junction,  Mont 304 

Chas.  Gaitskill 124 

M.  I.  Draper,  Rancher,  Mont 210 

J.  W.  Chapman,  Red  Lodge,  Mont 250 

H.  V.  Bailey,  Crow  Agency 250 

McGuffey  Bros.,  Cody,  Wyo 440 

C.  M.  Bair,  Billings,  Mont 502 

Medicine  Blanket,  allottee  2212— N.  i  SE.  i  sec.  11,  T.  1,  R.  33. 

Appraised 320 

N.  C.  Bacheller,  Billings,  Mont 400 

C.  M.  Bair,  Billings,  Mont 402 

O.  M.  ChUcott,  Selisia,  Mont 420 

E.  Gaiette,  Sheridan,  Wyo 350 

J.  W.  Chapman,  Red  Lodge,  Mont 803 

Marcus  McKay,  Roberts,  Mont 1, 080 

Catches  Enemy,  allottee  2211— S.  J  SE.  J  sec.  11,  T.  1,  R.  33. 

Appraised 320 

N.  C.  Bacheller,  Billings,  Mont 400 

C.  M.  Bair,  Billings,  Mont 402 

E.  GiUette,  Sheridan,  Wyo 350 

J.  W.  Chapman,  Red  Lodge,  Mor.t 803 

M.  I.  Draper,  Rincher,  Mont 360 

O.  M.  Chilcott,  Solisia,  Mont 420 

Marcus  McKay,  Roberts,  Mont 1, 080 

strikes  in  Camp,  aUottee  1312— S.  J  NW.  i  sec.  11,  T.  1,  R.  33. 

Appraised 480 

Bids: 

Chas.  Gaitskill,  Billings,  Mont 248 

Robt.  Franz,  Silesia,  Mont 326 

M.  I.  Draper,  Rancher,  Mont 420 

E .  Gillette,  Sheridan ,  Wyo 500 

H.  V.  Bailey,  Crow  Agency,  Mont 500 

F.  E.  Gay,  Junction,  Mont 608 

D.  W;  King,  Billings,  Mont 722 

J.  W.  Chapman,  Red  Lodge,  Mont 804 

C.  M.  Bair,  Billings,  Mont 1, 004 

Thomas  La  Forge  and  James  La  Forge,  page  10,  compelled  to  sell  land. 

Hears  Much,  allottee  1050-S.  i  SW.  i  sec.  12,  T.  1  S.,  R.  33  E. 

Appraisement 240 

Bids: 

E.  Gillette,  Sheridan,  Wyo 250 

N.  C.  Bacheller,  Billings,  Mcnt 320 

John  Hollister,  Junction,  M<.nt 500 

W.  H.  Downs,  MuUan,  Idaho 440 

F.  G.  Pickerii^,  Joliet,  Mont 550 

Jno.  H.  McGuffey,  Cody,  Wyo 960 

Holds  Her  Enemy,  allottee  445— SE.  J  SW.  }  or  lot  4,  sec.  10,  T.  1,  R.  33. 

Appraised 160 

Bids: 

E.  Gillette 160 

H.  V.Bailey ^^ 
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Senator  Dixon.  Does  the  committee  want  to  go  into  all  these  dead 
allotment  sales? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  will  leave  the  documents  here  for  examination. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well;  you  may  proceed  with  your  statement. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  wish  to  say,  regarding  the  allegation  of  Thomas 
La  Forge  and  James  La  Forge,  as  appears  on  page  10  of  the  printed 
report— that  they  were  compelled  by  me  to  sell  then*  allotments  at  the 
town  site  of  Huntley — that  those  Indians  never  owned  the  land  at  the 
town  site  of  Himtley  and  that  this  statement  is  the  first  I  ever  read  of 
it  or  heard  it  alleged  in  any  way.  Thomas  La  Forge  was  interpreter 
at  the  agency  for  years  before  1  went  there,  and  was  official  interpre- 
ter imtilhe  died,  a  year  ago  last  Jime.  He  has  an  allotment  on  the 
reservation  and  nas  a  house  on  it.  James  La  Foree  is  now  my  official 
interpreter,  and  he  has  never  spoken  of  this  land.  He  has  also  an 
allotment  on  the  reservation  ana  has  a  house  and  a  bam  on  it. 

Senator  Paynter.  Is  Huntley  built  on  a  dead  allotment;  is  Hunt- 
ley a  town? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  It  is  not  on  a  dead  allotment. 

Senator  Dixon.  Huntley  is  on  the  strip  that  was  ceded  four  years 
ago,  on  the  other  side  of  the  reservation? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  The  Indians  who  held  land  there  had  six  months 
in  which  to  give  up  their  claims  and  come  over  on  the  diminished  por- 
tion of  the  reservation,  and  nearly  all  of  them  left  that  strip.  In  fact, 
they  had  not  lived  on  the  Yellowstone  for  years,  and  ever  since  I  have 
been  in  the  country,  and  there  are  very  few  homes  on  there. 

Senator  Dixon.  Major  Reynolds,  what  about  this  man  John  Frost 
that  Mrs.  Grey  turned  over  to  Senator  Curtis  the  other  day  to  rectify 
his  wrongs? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  John  Frost  during  my  term  has  never  lived  on  the 
Crow  Reservation;  he  has  never  made  any  request  of  me,  written  or 
oral,  to  sell  his  land,  nor  has  he  ever  made  any  request  of  me,  written 
or  oral,  to  lease  his  land. 

Senator  Curtis.  Is  he  qualified  to  transact  his  own  business? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  John  Frost  is  qualified  to  transact  his  own  busi- 
ness, and  I  have  so  reported  to  the  Department. 

The  Chairman.  When,  approximately? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  In  November;  and  regarding  the  selling  of  his  land 
on  the  Yellowstone,  the  allottees  on  Schedule  A  have  never  received 
their  trust  patents. 

Senator  Curtis.  Were  those  the  patents  that  were  to  have  been 
issued  to  them  imder  the  act  of  1882  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  think  it  was,  Senator  Curtis.  I  have  taken  this 
matter  up  a  number  of  times  with  the  Indian  Office,  and  at  my  solici- 
tation three  different  allotting  agents  have  been  sent  to  try  and 
straighten  up  the  boimdaries  or  the  allotment  on  Schedule  A,  and  it 
is  not  completed  as  yet.  Those  Indians  up  there  write  me  as  though 
I  was  to  blame.     Some  of  them  have  written  me  recently. 

The  Chairman.  These  are  the  allotments  in  the  ceded  reservation, 
are  they  not? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes;  John  Frost's  is  one  of  them. 

Senator  Paynter.  What  do  you  mean  by  Schedule  A? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Schedule  A  was  a  portion  of  the  resei-vation  that 
was  thrown  open  in  1891  or  1892^  as  my  memory  serves  me. 

Senator  Dixon.  This  is  150  miles  from  the  present  reservation. 
It  is  the  old  part  that  was  opened  up  twenty  years  ago. 
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Senator  Sxttherland.  How  did  you  come  to  report  on  Frost's 
competency  to  the  Department? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  It  was  in  response  to  a  departmental  letter  sent 
out  requesting  that  it  be  done. 

Senator  Suthekland.  Has  he  made  some  application  to  the  De- 
partment, if  you  know? 

Mr.  Reynoum.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Sutherland.  It  is  simply  a  general  request? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  It  is  the  poUcy  of  the  Department  where  an 
Indian  is  competent  to  go  ahead  and  transact  his  own  business  that 
he  be  given  the  privilege  to  do  so. 

Senator  Dixon.  And  you  reported  that  John  Frost  was  competent, 
along  with  100  others? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  A  few  less  thnn  100  others? 

Senator  Dixon.  I  want  to  state  for  Senator  Curtis's  benefit,  and  to 
save  him  some  correspondence — as  I  know  about  these  troubles,  I 
having  had  lots  of  trouble  with  these  Indians,  that  they  are  mostly 
squaw  men  who  Uve  up  there  in  the  old  part  that  was  ceded  years 
ago,  and  the  reason  they  have  not  gotten  tnat  patent  was  on  account 
of  the  defect  in  an  old  survey,  ^i^  files  are  full  of  it.  Where  they 
tied  the  old  survey  onto  the  original  survey  the  comers  did  not  meet, 
and  there  are  very  manv  of  them  who  never  have  gotten  their  patents. 

Senator  CuBTis.  And  that  is  why  the  restrictions  have  not  been 
removed? 

Senator  DrxoN.  That  is  why  those  restrictions  have  not  been 
removed. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Regarding  the  charge  that  the  Indian  mon^s 
derived  from  the  sale  of  inherited  Indian  lands  are  deposited  in  tne 
bank  at  Billings,  of  which  I  am  a  director,  I  would  say  that  from  the 
documents  certified  I  took  this  matter  up  with. the  Department  and 
told  them  that  I  was  a  director  in  the  First  National  Bank,  and  it 
was  in  response  to  a  letter  to  me  asking  me  to  call  on  near-by  na- 
tional banks  for  bids  on  inherited  Indian  money  deposits.  I  took 
the  matter  up  and  said  that  I  was  a  director  in  a  bank,  and  asked 
them  if  I  could  legally  ask  the  First  National  Bank  of  Billings  to  bid 
on  the  money,  and  they  wrote  me  back  that  they  would  relieve  me  of 
any  embarrassment  and  ask  for  the  bids  to  be  sent  directly  to  them. 
The  First  National  Bank,  in  which  I  am  interested,  made  a  bid  of  4 
per  cent  on  daily  balance,  and  one  other  bank,  in  Sheridan,  Wvo,, 
made  another  bid;  there  were  three  banks  asked  for — the  F^irst 
National  Bank  of  Sheridan,  the  Yellowstone  National  Bank,  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Montana,  which  are  the  only  national  banks 
in  that  locahty — and  they  awaraed  it  to  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Billings. 

Senator  Cubtis.  And  that  is  the  one  in  which  you  are  a  director? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  That  is  the  one  in  which  I  am  a  director. 

Senator  Cubtis.  You  say  they  paid  4  per  cent  on  daily  balances? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Four  per  cent  on  daily  balances. 

Senator  Bbown.  Was  that  the  highest  bid? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  That  was  the  highest  bid. 

Senator  Pa ynter.  I  suppose,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  did  not  select 
the  bank  in  which  the  money  was  to  be  (\ep<mte(\  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No,  sir;  I  did  it  in  the  way  I  have  stated,  and  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Billings  gives  a  surety  company  bond  to  cover 
sima-s.  Doc  445,  do-i — ^le 
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the  deposits.    The  bond  at  this  time  is  S50,000,  and  the  deposit,  I 
think,  is  considerably  less. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Before  you  pass  that  bank  matter  I  would 
like  to  ask  how  the  money  is  given  out  from  the  bank,  by  order  of  the 
Department,  or  you,  or  how  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  can  pay  an  Indian  $10  a  month  on  his  account  on 
my  authority.     I  can  approve  checks  for  $10  aeainst  his  account. 

Senator  Curtis.  And  if  jou  think  the  Indian  qualified  you  can 
make  a  larger  payment  for  him  if  in  your  judgment  it  is  necessary  or 
advisable  or  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Indian.     That  is  true,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CHAmMAN.  That  has  to  be  submitted  to  the  Department? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  It  is  on  the  authority  of  the  Department. 

The  Chairman.  Your  jgeneral  authority  is  limited  to  $10  a  month? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir;  these  moneys  are  deposited  to  the  in- 
dividual credit  of  the  Indian  in  the  bank. 

Senator  Paynter.  To  each  Indian? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sutherland.  You  use  your  discretion  upon  the  question 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  money  shall  be  paid  out. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Curtis.  Not  the  $10? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No,  sir. 

^  Senator  Sutherland.  And  as  to  larger  amounts  you  use  your  own 
discretion  about  it? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Can  you  tell  the  committee  approximately 
what  has  been  the  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  bank  of  these  Indians? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  It  has  averaged  between  $20,000  and  $30,000  to 
the  best  of  my  belief.  I  have  adopted  this  policy  with  the  Indians:  I 
have  encouraged  them  to  spend  tnis  money  in  the  purchase  of  stock 
and  in  the  purchase  of  farm  work  horses,  and  in  the  purchase  of  agri- 
cultural implements,  and  in  the  purchase  of  furniture  and  things  for 
their  homes,  and  everything  that  would  tend  to  make  their  nome 
inviting,  so  that  they  would  take  an  interest  in  building  it  up.  I  have 
never  refused  to  ask  authoritv  for  any  Indian  unless  I  had  good  and 
sufficient  reasons,  where  he  asked  for  money  to  spend  in  a  manner  that 
would  be  for  his  benefit.  In  several  instances  I  have  pledged  mv 
word  to  the  man  that  I  would  see  that  the  Indians  paid  for  work 
teams  and  for  cattle  in  advance  of  my  authority  to  draw  the  check. 
These  are  the  advertisements  in  the  newspapers  of  land  that  is  for 
sale. 

(The  papers  referred  to  appear  in  the  appendix  to  this  record.) 

Department  op  the  Interior,  United  States  Indian  Service, 

Crow  Agency,  Mont.,  Awgust  16,  1907. 
Hon.  Commissioner  Indian  Appairs, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Sir:  The  Indians  are  constantly  importuning  me  regarding  the  payment  for  the 
remaining  11  allotments  sold  last  September,  viz: 

Strikes  the  Man 8 

Medicine  Blanket 10 

Catches  Enemy 11 

Holds  Her  Enemy 14 

Brings  Pretty  Horses 15 

Hears  Much 16 
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GieyEyee 18 

Takes  a  Gun  Fhrst " 22 

Takee  the  Pistol ; 23 

Strikes  in  Camp 24 

Wolf  Woman 26 

Kindly  advise  me  as  to  when  these  sales  will  probably  be  approved. 
Very  respectfully, 

S.   G.   REYNOLDS, 

United  States  Indian  Agent, 


Department  of  the  Interiob,  Office  of  Ii^dian  Affairs, 

Washington,  August  SOy  1907. 
.  The  Unttbd  States  Indian  Agent, 

Crow  Agency  f  Mont, 
Sir:  The  Office  has  received  your  letter  of  the  16th  instant  in  which  you  say  tKat 
certain  Indians  are  constantly  importuning  you  concerning  the  payment  for  11 
allotments  sold  last  September.    You  wish  to  be  informed  when  these  sales  will  prob- 
ably be  approved. 

In  response  you  are  informed  that  the  deeds  for  these  allotments  have  been  held  up 
pending  the  issuance  of  patents  for  the  land.  Recently  patents. were  issued  for  the 
allotments,  and  the  deeds  have  this  day  been  forwarded  to  me  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
for  appropriate  action. 

Very  respectfully,  ,  Commissioner. 


Department  of  the  Interior,  Unfted  States  Indian  Service, 

Crow  Agency,  Mont,,  Aug^tst  16,  1907. 
Hon.  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Sir:  I  respectfully  request  authority  to  approve  checks  as  folio wi 
Takes  Hold  of  Cloth,  sale  4,  $267  deposited  April  13,  desires  full  amount  to  purchase 
cattle. 

Takes  the  Iron, 'sale  7,  $502  depiraited  April  13,  desires  full  amount  to  purchase 
cattle. 

Edson  Firebear,  sale  5,  $285  deposited  May  6,  desires  full  amount  to  improve  his 
allotment  and  home. 

John  T.  House,  sale  25,  $3,120  deposited  May  6,  desires  $600  to  purchase  barbed 
wire,  lumber,  team,  wagon,  and  harness. 

Beaver  That  Passes,  sale  7,  $502  deposited  April  13;  has  had  $100  under  land  39576; 
desires  $150  to  pay  for  hay  machinery. 

Geor;^e  Hill  sale  12,  $544  deposited  April  13;  has  had  $200  imder  land  46981;  desires 
an  additional  $100  to  improve  his  allotment. 

Ada  Prettyman   sale  19   $2  800  deposited  December  31,  1906;  has  had  $600  under 
land  41519  and  $225  under  land  62646;  desires  $150  for  hay  machinery. 

White  Hip,  sale  9,  $3,120  deposited  December  31,  1906-  has  had  $2,000  land  27537, 
$150  land  39396,  $172  land  62646;  desires  $100  for  barbed  wire. 
Very  respectfully, 

S.  G.  Reynolds, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 


Department  of  the  Interior,  Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Washington,  August  57,  1907. 
The  United  States  Indian  Agent, 

Crow  Agency,  Mont. 
Sir:  Agreeably  to  your  recommendation  of  the  16th  instant,  you  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  approve  checks  of  the  following-named  Indians  in  the  amounts  and  for  tlie 
purposes  specified : 
Takes  Hold  of  Cloth,  for  $267,  the  full  amount  of  his  deposit,  to  purchase  cattle. 
Takes  the  Iron,  for  $502,  the  full  amount  of  his  deposit,  to  purchase  cattle. 
Edson  Firebear,  for  $285,  the  full  amount  of  his  deposit,  to  improve  his  allotment 
and  home. 

John  T.  House,  for  $600,  to  purchase  barbed  wire,  lumber,  team,  wagon,  and  harness^ 
He  has  $3,120  on  deposit. 
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Beaver  That  Passes,  for  $150,  to  pay  for  hay  machinery.  He  has  $502  on  deposit. 
Has  heretofore  had  $100. 

George  Hill,  for  $100,  to  improve  his  allotment.  He  has  $544  on  deposit.  Has 
heretofore  had  $200. 

Ada  Prettyman,  for  $150,  to  pay  for  hay  machinery.  She  has  $2,800  on  deposit. 
Has  heretofore  had  $825. 

White  Hip,  for  $100,  to  purchase  barbed  wire.  He  has  $3,120  on  deposit  and  has 
heretofore  had  $2,322. 

Very  respectfully,  F.  E.  Lbupp,  Commissions. 

Mr»  Reynolds.  There  is  scarcely  an  account  on  deposit  that  the 
Indians  have  not  free  access  to  for  anything  that  they  wish. 

That  is  all  the  information  I  have  at  hand  regaraing  the  Lincoln 
land  sales,  the  John  Frost  matter,  and  the  thrashmg  machine  matter, . 
that  I  brought  docimaents  for.     I  do  not  know  exactly  what  I  have  in 
these  papers. 

Senator  Curtis.  Do  you  wish  to  make  a  further  statement,  or 
would  you  rather  have  questions  propoimded  to  you? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  do  not  wish  to  make  any  further  statement  at 
this  time.     The-  records  I  have  I  have  not  had  a  chance  to  look  over. 

The  committee  here  took  a  recess  imtil  1  o'clock  p.  m. 

AFTER   RECESS. 

The  committee  reassembled  at  1  o'clock  p.  m. 

Samuel  G.  Reynolds  recalled  for  further  examination. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Reynolds,  you  may  proceed  with  your  state- 
ment.    Do  you  know  anythingabout  the  6air  and  Murphy  permit  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  do  not.  The  letter  that  it  is  alleged  I  wrote  to 
the  Department  I  never  wrote.  I  knew  nothing  of  the  transaction 
only  by  hearsay.  It  was  probably  four  or  five  days  after  the  tele- 
graph report  that  was  sent  to  the  papers  that  I  saw  it,  and  then  I  was 
officially  notified  by  the  Department.  I  never  made  any  protest 
against  Mr.  Murphy. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  that  Mr.  Bair  got  the  permit? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir;  I  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
transaction.     It  was  done  at  the  Indian  Office. 

The  Chairman,  \^^lat  have  you  to  say  with  regard  to  the  Miliken 
case  that  was  referred  to  in  the  evidence  here?  I  think  he  was  the 
man  who  was  subject  to  epilepsy. 

Senator  Curtis.  Claud  Miliken. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  never  heard  that  he  was  subject  to  epilepsy,  but 
I  have  asked  several  of  the  Indians  and  learned  from  them  that  he  is, 
but  I  never  knew  it. 

The  Chairman.  Did  j^ou  approve  the  sale  of  his  land?  * 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  any  notice  of  the  proposed  sale  posted 
at  the  agency? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No,  sir;  none  whatever. 

Senator  Curtis.  Has  he  filed  an  application  for  removal  of  restric- 
tion? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  He  and  his  mother  and  his  brother  came  to  the 
agency  and  asked  me  if  thejr  could  make  any  application  for  a  patent 
in  fee  simple,  and  I  took  their  application  and  have  not  re})(/rtea  upon 
it.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  thirty  days'  hmit  has  expired  or  not. 
It  is  posted  in  the  office  according  to  regulation.     The  Milikens 
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have  been  requesting  me  ever  since  I  have  been  agent  to  allow  them 
to  sell  their  allotments  and  go  to  Canada  to  join  the  Crees.  They 
belong  to  the  Cree  tribe;  they  are  half  Crees. 

The  Chairman.  What  rent  does  MilUken  get  for  his  land  now?  - 

Mr.  Reynolds.  It  has  never  been  leased  to  my  knowledge. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  leased  through  your  ofl5ce? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  he  does  it  he  does  it  on  his  own  account! 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  permit  that? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  With  that  outfit  I  certainly  should.  They  have 
lived  up  there  150  miles  away  among  the  white  people.  They  have 
an  irrigating  farm,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  they  can  not  go  ahead 
and  work.  They  are  intelligent,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  they  can 
not  make  the  nicest  kind  of  a  Uving  on  that  land. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  Mrs.  Grey  said  she  saw  a  notice  posted  at 
the  agency  that  these  people  had  made  application  for  leave  to  seU. 
Was  that  it? 

Mrs.  Grey.  No,  Senator  Clapp.  Claud  said  it  was  not  there.  I 
was  in  Helena  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  have  made  no  recommendation  to  the  Depart- 
ment r^arding  it. 

The  (JHAiRBiAN.  What  have  you  to  say  in  regard  to  Leiter  being 
on  the  pay  rolls  and  being  interested  in  Dusiness  there  on  the  reser- 
vation? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Carl  Leiter  has  been  carried  on  the  pay  roll  as 
herder  ever  since  I  have  been  agent.  He  is  carried  on  the  pay  rolls 
now.  His  duties  are  to  assist  the  agent  in  branding  their  calves  and 
helping  in  the  shipment  of  the  beeves  and  in  any  way  help  them  with 
their  stock  or  perform  any  services  that  are  required  of  him. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  he  is  interested  in  any 
business  of  his  own  on  the  reservation? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No;  he  has  cattle  of  his  own.     He  is  an  Indian. 

The  Chairman.  And  has  such  cattle  on  the  reservation? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CHAiRBiAN.  Are  there  any  permits  or  leases  that  you  know  of? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No,  sir;  there  are  no  permits  or  leases;  he  has  a 
small  band  of  cattle,  his  family  and  his  relatives. 

The  Chairman.  You  heard  the  testimony  in  relation  to  the  arrest 
and  prosecution  of  Tim  Doyle  and  Jim  Carpenter. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  say  to  that? 

Mr.  Reynolds,  It  was  a  justifiable  case. 

The  Chairman.  What  were  the  facts? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Tim  Doyle  took  a  case  of  whisky  to  his  home. 
There  were  Indians  working  near  there,  and  he  went  to  the  place 
where  the  Indians  were  building  a  house  and  gave  them  whisky,  and 
he  poured  it  out  in  a  glass  and  induced  them  to  drink.  He  got  dnmk 
himself.  Jim  Carpenter  was  there  when  he  got  home  with  the 
whisky,  and  Jim  Carpenter  got  a  portion  of  the  whisky  and  he  brought 
it  to  Lodge  Grass  and  passed  the  whisky  around.  Tim  Doyle  was 
drunk  at  Lodge  Grass^  and  was  arrested  there  and  brought  to  the 
agency.  He  was  talking  to  the  Indians  and  disturbing  the  peace, 
and  1  put  him  in  the  guardhouse  and  put  James  C%x^eiii\«(  Ya.  ^^ 
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guardhouse.  I  swore  out  a  complaint  against  both  of  them,  and  at 
the  hearing  before  the  grand  jury  the  grand  jurors  considered  that 
Carpenter  nad  been  punished  sufficiently.  Tim  Doyle  they  bound 
over,  and  he  immediately  pleaded  guilty  and  did  not  stand  trid,  and 
was  sent  to  jail  for  six  months. 

The  Chaibman.  What  do  you  say  in  regard  to  the  claim  of  Pease 
being  constantly  drunk  on  the  reservation? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  He  is  not  constantly  drunk  on  the  reservation.  I 
have  never  seen  him  intoxicated  on  the  reservation.  He  has  been 
dnmk,  and  when  he  gets  away  he  is  like  a  whole  lot  of  other  Indians, 
he  falls  by  the  wayside. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  swear  positively  that  you  have  never  seen 
him  intoxicated  on  the  reservation? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  have  never  seen  him  intoxicated  on  the  reser- 
vation. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  want  to  make  any  further  statement  in 
regard  to  the  transfer  of  your  interest  in  the  cattle  business  to  Hein- 
ricn  than  is  recited  in  Dalby's  report? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No,  sir. 
•     The  Chaibman.  Is  there  any  further  statement  that  you  wish  to 
make  in  regard  to  the  matter? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  do  not  think  of  any.  Senator  Clapp,  at  this  time. 

Senator  Cubtis.  I  want  to  ask  you  about  those  thrashers  that  you 
bought.     Have  you  more  than  two  on  the  reservation? 

AC*.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  three. 

Senator  Cubtis.  Who  bought  the  other  one? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  The  Pryor  Creek  Indians,  headed  by  Chief  Plenty 
Coos. 

Senator  Cubtis.  When  was  that  bought? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  In  1903,  I  think. 

Senator  Cubtis.  You  had  nothing  to  do  with  that? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Not  at  all.  They  paid  for  it  from  their  own 
money. 

Senator  Cubtis.  Tell  the  committee  how  the  Indians  sell  their 
wheat. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  have  never  put  any  restriction  on  them.  I 
have  tried  to  get  them  to  turn  their  wheat  in  on  the  Cheyenne  con- 
tract. 

Senator  Cubtis.  Do  you  know  anything  about  their  selling  any 
to  the  agency  farmer? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  They  never  did  it. 

The  Chaibman.  Did  you  look  over  their  accounts? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  kept  in  touch  with  them. 

Senator  Cubtis.  Did  they  own  a  mill  on  the  reservation? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir;  there  are  two  gristmills. 

Senator  Cubtis.  Owned  by  the  Indians? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  Indian  mills. 

Senator  Cubtis.  Do  they  manufacture  flour  there  for  sale  or  for 
their  own  use  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Both  their  own  use  and  for  sale. 

Senator  Cubtis.  What  is  the  manner  of  carrying  it  on?  Do  the 
mills  their  wheat  there  and  use  and  they  take  so  much  back — is  it 
sold  there  as  flour? 
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Mr.  Reynolds.  He  does  just  as  he  chooses;  he  can  take  the  flour 
and  the  bran  back,  or  he  can  take  it  to  his  trading  stores,  or  it  can 
be  turned  in  on  the  Cheyenne  contract. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  Mrs.  Davis  there  on  the  reservation, 
who  had  some  trouble  about  some  of  her  property  being  taken  away? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  do  not  know  anythir^  aoout  that. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  Mrs.  Davis,  a  member  of  the  tribe,  Uv- 
ing  on  the  reservation? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No  ;  there  is  no  Mrs.  Davis  Uving  near  Billings  that 
is  a  member  of  the  tribe. 

Mrs.  Grey.  It  is  Joe  Cooper's  sister.  She  Uves  up  on  the  upper 
end  of  the  reservation,  and  is  married  to  a  white  man. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Martha  Chatham? 

Mrs.  Grey.  No;  it  is  on  the  upper  end,  near  BilUngs. 

Mr.  Reynoij)s.  Mrs.  Sam  Davis? 

Mrs.  Grey.  No;  she  is  not  Joe's  sister. 

Senator  Curtis.  You  say  you  do  not  know  anything  about  that? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Curtis.  You  do  not  permit  the  property  of  the  Indians, 
or  their  lands  or  personal  property  or  moneys  to  be  taken  for  debt 
do  you? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Curtis.  Do  you  know  of  any  case  where  that  has  been 
done? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  one  in  mind  now,  Joe  Cooper's 
brother. 

Senator  Curtis.  Where  they  have  taken 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Taken  his  horses,  wagon,  and  harness. 

Senator  Curtis.  What  action  have  you  brought  to  recover  it? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  took  the  matter  up  with  the  United  States 
Attorney. 

Senator  Curtis.  Has  suit  been  brought  to  recover  them? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  have  a  memorandum  to  push  that  matter 
through  the  Department  of  Justice.  My  minute  book  has  a  memo- 
randum to  look  that  matter  up. 

Senator  Curtis.  That  is  a  matter  that  you  are  looking  into,  to 
recover  this  property  for  that  Indian? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Curtis.  There  was  some  testimony  here  about  a  Tilly 
Suis  having  been  put  in  jail.     Tell  the  committee  about  that  case. 

Mr.  Reynoij)S.  I  do  not  just  recall  the  circumstances,  but  it  was 
a  case  of  adultery. 

Senator  Curtis.  How  many  Indian  judges  have  you  on  the  reser- 
vation? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Three. 

Senator  Curtis.  Do  they  still  exercise  jurisdiction  over  offenses 
committed  by  Indians? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Curtis.  And  you  say  she  was  charged  with  having  com- 
mitted adultery? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Curtis.  Was  it  because  she  wanted  to  secure  a  divorce? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No,  sir. 
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Senator  Curtis.  Did  you  refuse  to  permit  her  to  marry  Ben 
HiUsidet 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes.  sir;  because  she  was  legally  married  to  an 
Indian  by  the  name  or  George  Suis. 

Senator  Curtis.  She  wanted  to  bring  a  suit  for  divorce  against 
him? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes/ sir. 

Senator  Curtis.  Was  she  permitted  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  As  far  as  i  know  she  was. 

Senator  Curtis.  Did  you  have  anvthing  to  do  with  that?  The 
tribal  court  would  not  have  any  authority  to  divorce  them? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No,  sir;  not  now  or  at  that  time. 

Senator  Curtis.  Tnere  was  something  said  about  a  number  of 
relatives  of  yours  working  for  the  Govememnt.  Are  any  of  them  on 
the  pay  roll? 

Mr.  Reynolds..  I  had  a  brother-in-law  on  the  pay  rolls  as  farmer. 

Senator  Curtis.  Is  he  there  now? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Curtis.  How  long  was  he  on  the  pay  roll? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  About  five  vears. 

Senator  Curtis.  When  did  he  quit? 

iSi.  Reynolds.  He  quit  in  July. 

Senator  Curtis.  This  last  July? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Curtis.  What  was  his  name? 

ifr.  Reynolds.  Clarence  Brown. 

Senator  Curtis.  Did  you  have  any  other  brother-in-law  or  relative 
on  the  pay  rolls? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No,  sir. 

Sen  tor  Curtis.  You  say  there  are  none  there  now  ? 

ifr.  Reynolds.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Curtis.  And  Mr.  Brown  is  not  now  in  the  employ  of  the 
Government? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Curtis.  What  is  he  doing? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  He  is  in  a  bank  at  Columbus  as  clerk. 

Senator  Curtis.  How  far  is  that  from  the  reservation? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  It  is  about  100  miles. 

Senator  Curtis.  Before  he  became  farmer  was  he  connected  with 
anv  of  the  stores  there  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  He  was  not;  the  documentary  evidence  is  here 
regarding  that  also.  I  will  state  that  he  worked  in  the  trading  store, 
and  during  the  short  period  that  he  worked  in  the  trading  store  he  was 
away  on  Tiis  leave  of  absence,  granted  by  due  authority  from  the 
Department. 

oenator  Curtis.  Mv  recollection  is  that  some  of  the  testimony 
showed  that  he  was  filling  the  position  of  farmer  and  boarded  at  the 
Crow  Agency  Hotel.     What  about  that? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  He  did  a  part  of  the  time. 

Senator  Curtis.  How  far  was  that  from  where  he  had  to  go  to  per- 
form his  duties  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  It  is  in  his  district.  Every  farmer  that  they  have 
ever  had  there  has  boarded  at  the  Agency  Hotel  and  Uved  at  the  hotel. 

Senator  Curtis.  He  is  a  married  man? 
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Mr.  Reynolds.  No,  sir;  and  I  wish  to  say  that  he  was  a  student 
from  the  a^cultural  college  in  Michigan. 

Senator  Cubtis.  Is  he  a  farmer? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Cubtis.  Did  he  have  a  personal  knowledge  of  farms? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir.    May  I  refer  to  mv  memorandum? 

Senator  Cubtis.  I  would  like  tahave  you  tell  us  how  many  of  those 
Indians  farmed  their  own  land? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  try  to  have  every  one  who  is  physically  able  to. 

Senator  Cubtis.  How  many  tenants  have  you  on  the  reservation. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  We  have  practically  none;  not  to  exceed  six  or 
eight. 

Senator  Cubtis.  How  many  farms  have  you  on  the  reservation? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  would  say  300. 

Senator  Cubtis.  Then  there  are  over  100  adult  Indians  not  farming 
their  land.     You  must  have  about  500  adult  Indians. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  adult  Indians  who 
are  giving  their  attention  to  stock  raising  and  have  taken  their  farms 
in  remote  sections. 

Senator  Cubtis.  There  was  some  testimony  about  their  being  in 
a  destitute  condition.     What  do  you  know  about  that? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  They  are  in  better  condition  to-day,  Senator 
Curtis,  than  they  ever  were  in  their  history. 

Senator  Cubtis.  Have  they  been  compelled  by  poverty,  any  of 
them,  to  eat  those  cattle  or  sheep  that  die  on  the  reservation? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No,  sir;  they  ate  those  when  they  were  drawing 
a  full  ration  from  the  Government,  and  they  eat  them  yet  and  always 
will  eat  them. 

Senator  Cubtis.  The  cattle  and  sheep  that  they  find  on  thei  reser- 
vation? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  If  they  are  not  too  far  gone. 

Senator  Cubtis.  And  no  matter  of  what  they  die? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No;  that  does  not  make  any  diflFerence. 

Senator  Cubtis.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  a  bad  idea  to  continue  that 
practice?  • 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  have  done  all  I  could  to  make  them  stop  it. 

Senator  Cubtis.  How  aboutr  the  testimony  that  they  were  issued 
or  permitted  to  eat  lumpy-jawed  beef  or  beef  from  a  lumpy-jawed 
cow  or  steer? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  They  never  did  it  with  my  consent. 

Senator  Cubtis.  Do  they  do  it? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir;  they  do  it  at  every  chance  they  get. 

Senator  Cubtis.  Then  they  are  not  as  far  advanced  in  civilization 
as  we  have  been  led  to  believe?  They  do  not  have  to  do  that,  if  they 
have  plenty  of  cattle  of  their  own? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes;  they  do. 

Senator  Cubtis.  Anj^  plenty  of  sheep? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Those  cases  are  rare. 

Senator  Curtis.  Now  tell  us  how  many  of  the  Indians  you  have 
on  that  reservation  who  are  hke  the  old-time  blanket  Indians,  whether 
they  wear  blankets  or  citizens'  clothing — about  how  many  of  those 
have  you  on  the  reservation? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  presume  there  are  50  or  60  that  continue  to  wear 
the  blanket. 
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Senator  Cubtis.  You  mean  adults? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir;  old  men. 

Senator  Cubtis.  How  many  women  have  you  of  that  same  kind 
who  are  like  the  old-time  squaw  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  It  is  pretty  diflFerent  with  the  women.  They  dress 
the  same  as  they  have  ever  since  I  have  known  them. 

Senator  Cubtis.  Forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  but  there  has  been  a 
change  in  their  mode  of  living. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Cubtis.  Have  you  any  blanket  Indian  on  the  reservation 
at  all? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  There  are  very  lew. 

Senator  Cubtis.  Who  is  this  man  Tim  Burbank? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  He  is  a  farmer  at  Lodge  Grass. 

Senator  Cubtis.  Is  he  any  kind  of  a  farmer? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  He  was  brought  up  on  a  farm  in  Nebraska. 

Senator  Cubtis.  How  long  has  he  been  on  the  reservation? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  He  was  on  the  reservation  when  I  went  there; 
I  do  not  know  how  long  previous  to  that — one  year,  I  imagine, 
previous  to  my  going  there. 

Senator  Cubtis.  Have  you  paid  any  attention  to  his  farming? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Cubtis.  How  does  he  manage  the  farm  that  he  has  charge 
of? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  He  gets  good  results. 

Senator  Curtis.  How  many  farms  have  you,  or  what  kind  of 
farms  have  you,  attached  to  the  school  property? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  We  have  splendid  farms. 

Senator  Cubtis.  Do  you  raise  all  the  grain  that  you  need  for 
school  purposes  ? 

Mr.  Keynolds.  We  do  not  raise  all  the  oats  for  feeding  purposes, 
but  they  have  a  surplus  of  hay. 

Senator  Cubtis.  How  about  wheat? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  They  do  not  raise  wheat,  but  they  have  small 
garden  stuff. 

Senator  Curtis.  How  large  a  farm  have  you? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  There  are  about  25'  or  30  acres  under  cultivation. 

Senator  Cubtis.  Have  you  Sr  regular  farmer  in  charge  of  that? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir;  an  Indian. 

Senator  Curtis.  You  could  raise  wheat,  could  you  not? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Curtis.  You  have  more  than  25  acres  in  the  agency  farm, 
have  you  not? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  put  into  grass  and  alfalfa.  Alfalfa 
is  the  money-making  crop  of  that  section  of  the  country. 

Senator  Curtis.  Then  you  raise  enough  alfalfa,  I  suppose,  to  dis- 
pose of  it  and  buy  what  you  need  for  the  schqpl  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No,  sir;  we  have  sold  no  products  of  that  kind  for 
the  school. 

Senator  Cubtis.  How  many  acres  have  you  of  alfalfa? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  imagine  there  are  about  20. 

Senator  Curtis.  Now,  the  chairman  referred  to  some  of  your  police- 
men being  dnmk.     Have  you  a  policeman  known  as  Sharp  Nose? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Curtis.  Has  he  been  drunk  on  the  reservation? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Cubtis.  Have  you  ever  seen  him  under  the  influence  of 
Uquor? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Cubtis.  Has  it  ever  been  complained  to  you  that  he  was 
drunk) 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Not  drunk;  it  was  complained  to  me  that  he  took 
a  drink. 

Senator  Cubtis.  Has  it  ever  been  brought  to  your  attention  that 
he  was  drunk  and  had  some  trouble? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Curtis.  He  has  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble  about  the  Crow 
fair.  Now,  tell  us  something  about  that  and  who  originated  it.  Did 
you  ori^nate  it? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Curtis.  How  many  years  ago? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  talked  the  fair  from  the  time  I  went  with  them. 

Senator  Curtis.  How  many  years  have  they  been  holding  a  fair? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  They  have  held  three  annual  fairs. 

Senator  Curtis.  Where  did  they  first  hold  them? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  They  have  had  four  fairs;  the  first  fair  they  held 
in  the  Reno  district,  at  Medicine  TaiFs  place. 

Senator  Curtis.  Did  they  have  them  at  Fort  Custer? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Curtis.  Where  did  they  get  the  timber  and  stuff  to  build 
fencing,  bams,  and  sheds? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  From  old  Fort  Custer  at  the  first  fair  grounds. 

Senator  Curtis.  Now,  what  became  of  that  timber;  it  has  all 
been  burnt,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  It  has  been  issued  to  the  Indians. 

Senator  Curtis.  What  do  they  do  with  it? 

lifr.  Reynolds.  Thev  have  built  houses  and  bams  and  corrals. 

Senator  Curtis.  Dia  any  of  them  sell  it? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  never  knew  of  it. 

Senator  Curtis.  Would  you  have  permitted  them  to  have  done 
so  had  you  known  it? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Curtis.  You  say  it  was  principally  used  in  building  the 
barns  and  fences  and  sheds? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Curtis.  Who  looks  after  the  building  of  those  bams  and 
fences  and  sheds  of  the  Indians;  do  you  give  personal  attention  to 
the  matter,  or  have  vou  farmers? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Tnere  are  farmers,  but  the  Indian  carpenter  builds 
them.     We  try  to  put  it  on  the  Indians  as  much  as  possible. 
'    Senator  Curtis.  You  have  them  do  as  much  work  as  you  can? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Curtis.  Are  both  husband  and  wife  of  the  Cooper  family 
on  the  rolls  as  Indians,  or  just  one? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Both. 

Senator  Curtis.  Joe  Cooper  and  his  wife  are  both  Indians) 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Curtis.  Is  he  living  on  his  place  now? 
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Mr.  Reynolds.  No,  eot. 

Senator  Curtis.  Why? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  He  has  no  buildings. 

Senator  Curtis.  Well,  he  is  able  to  get  money  to  biiild  buildings 
with,  is  he  not? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  He  certainly  is. 

Senator  Curtis.  Was  he  driven  away  because  of  the  sheep? 

Mr,  Reynolds.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Curtis.  Are  sheep  herded  in  his  neighborhood? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Thev  have  been  in  the  winter  when  they  have  been 
going  in  to  buy  hay  or  the  Indians. 

Senator  Curtis.  Now,  tell  us  whether  or  not  the  sheep  at  any  time 
of  the  year  do  interfere  with  those  Indians  in  farming  tneir  places. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  have  never  known  of  an  instance. 

Senator  Curtis.  Has  there  been  any  complaint  to  you  of  that  kind  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Curtis.  How  many  sheep  has  Mr.  Bair  on  the  reservation? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Mr.  Bair  has  a  permit  to  run  35,000  sheep  on  Pryor 
Creek. 

Senator  Curtis.  How  many  does  he  really  run,  if  you  know?  How 
many  does  he  really  keep  on  the  reservation? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  He  has  never  in  the  history  of  the  reservation  had 
75,000  sheep. 

Senator  Curtis.  When  he  has  that  extra  number  does  he  pay  for 
them? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No,  sir;  he  has  not. 

Senator  Curtis.  Why  has  he  not? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Because  I  have  a  permit  from  the  Government, 
and  at  the  request  of  the  Indians  he  has  brought  his  sheep  in  there  in 
the  winter  and  purchased  their  hay  to  feed  them. 

Senator  Curtis.  When  he  has  an  extra  number  do  you  mean  to  tell 
the  committee  that  it  has  been  in  the  winter  time? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Curtis.  And  not  during  the  farming  or  grass  season? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Curtis.  What  is  there  in  the  statement  that  he  was  per- 
mitted to  have  a  lease  at  a  few  thousand  dollars  less  than  the  other 
bidders,  where  there  was  a  higher  and  better  bidder  for  the  land 
than  he? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  That  was  at  the  request  of  the  Indians.  I  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it. 

Senator  Curtis.  What  do  you  mean  by  at  the  request  of  the  Indi- 
ans?   You  had  recommended  it,  had  you  not? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  had  not. 

Senator  Curtis.  Did  not  the  Department  ask  you  for  your  recom- 
mendation? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  In  connection  with  letting  him  have  the  lease" 
against  Murphy?    I  knew  nothing  of  it  until  it  was  made. 

Senator  Curtis.  Was  that  made  before  you  were  agent? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Curtis.  Who  did  it  then? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  It  was  done  in  the  Department. 

Senator  Curtis.  Over  your  head? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  was  not  consulted  in  it. 
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Senator  Curtis.  Why  were  you  not  consulted  t 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Curtis.  Did  it  go  oflF  at  your  request? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Plenty  Coos  and  Big  Shoulder  Blade  were  here  and 
talked  to  Secretary  Hitchcock,  and  &cretary  Hitchcock  took  their 
statement  in  the  matter. 

Senator  Curtis.  Did  they  come  at  yoiu:  request? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Curtis.  Did  you  recommend  that  the  lease  be  given  to 
Murphy? 

Mr.  Keynolds.  No,  sir. 
«  Senator  Curtis.  Did  you  recommend  that  it  be  given  to  Bair? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  had  made  a  recommendation  to  the  Department 
in  a  letter  that  is  in  the  files  here. 

Senator  Curtis.  We  can  either  put  the  letter  in  the  record  or  you 
can  give  your  reasons.  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  details,  but  I  would 
like  to  know  why  a  man  who  bid  two  or  three  or  four  or  five  thousand 
dollars  more  than  another  one  was  not  given  the  lease,  if  you  know. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  transaction. 

Senator  Curtis.  But  did  you  recommend  it?  That  is  the  point. 
They  would  not  do  it  unless  you  had  recommended  it,  would  they? 

Mr,  Reynolds.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  recommend  it. 

Senator  Curtis.  What  did  vou  say  about  it?- 

lifr.  Reynolds.  I  knew  nothing  about  that  matter. 

Senator  Curtis.  Do  you  claim  that  as  Indian  agent  a  lease  would 
be  made  of  the  land  under  your  care  without  your  Knowing  anything 
about  it? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  have  all  of  the  documents  here  of  the  entire 
transaction. 

Senator  Curtis.  If  you  have  not  got  them  handy,  you  can  look 
them  Tip  later. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  The  reasons  given  by  the  Indians  were  perfectly 
justifiable  from  my  standpoint,  and  I  agreed  with  them  entirely. 

Senator  Curtis.  What  were  they,  do  you  know? 

Ml,  Reynolds.  That  they  wanted  sheep,  but  did  not  want  cattle. 

Senator  Curtis.  And  Murphy  wanted  it  for  cattle  and  not  for 
sheep? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir;  not  for  sheep. 

Senator  Curtis.  And  they  would  rather  have  the  sheep  at  a  lower 
price  than  the  cattle  at  a  higher  price? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir;  because  they  had  a  market  for  their  hay. 

Senator  Curtis.  And  that  is  why  they  wanted  it? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Curtis.  Did  you  write  to  the  Department  that  that  would 
be  satisfactory  to  you,  or  that  you  thougnt  the  land  ought  to  be 
rented  for  sheep  instead  of  cattle,  or  do  you  remember? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  never  answered  the  communications  that  they 
sent  me  notifying  me  of  the  leases  being  made. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  wrote  them  a 
letter  which  was  on  file. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  did  previously,  and  recommended  that  that  dis- 
trict No.  4  be  again  given  to  Mr.  Bair,  and  stated  the  reasoiu 

Senator  Curtis.  Why? 
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Mr.  Beykolds.  That  the  Indians  had  asked  me  to  do  it,  and  I 
stated  the  boundaries  that  I  thought  should  be  reserved  for  the 
Indians.  I  recommended  that  2  miles  each  side  of  Prior  Creek, 
through  their  fanning  districts,  be  reserved  and  that  the  sheep  be  not 
allowed  to  go  in  there. 

Senator  Curtis.  Because  it  was  under  irrigation? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Because  it  was  under  irrigation  on  account  of 
fanning,  and  we  could  not  have  made  that  with  cattle  running  loose 
on  the  ranch.  • 

Senator  Curtis.  Is  it  easier — I  do  not  know  anything  about 
sheep  and  cattle — ^but  is  it  easier  to  keep  sheep  oflf  of  a  farm  than  it 
is  cattle?  • 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  under  the  care  of  a  herder  all 
the  time,  and  he  has  dogs. 

Senator  CuRf  is.  Do  they  not  have  herders  with  their  cattle  iust 
the  same? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Cattle  drift  everywhere. 

Senator  Curtis.  Did  jo\i  cause  the  arrest  of  Holds  His  Enemy? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Curtis.  Whv,  and  what  was  he  charged  with? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Holds  His  Enemy  and  a  number  of  Indians  had 
started  to  leave  the  reservation,  and  a  disturbance  had  been  caused 
there  that  had  caused  the  Indians  to  leave  their  fanning  work,  and 
when  I  heard  that  they  had  started — that  is,  the  delegation  had  started 
to  come  to  Washin^on — I  sent  an  officer  to  return  them. 

Senator  Curtis.  They  were  coining  without  permit? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Curtis.  Was  that  the  delegation  that  was  to  meet  Mrs. 
Grey? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Curtis.  Did  you  do  that  because  they  were  coming  with- 
out a  permit  from  the  office  or  from  you? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  did  it  to  try  and  restore  discipline  on  the  reser- 
vation. 

Senator  Curtis.  It  was  done  without  consultation  with  you? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Curtis.  And  you  felt  you  ought  to  be  consulted  about 
those  matters? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  did.  The  Indians  were  sowing  their  seed  wheat, 
and  thev  had  left  their  plowing,  and  last  year  they  only  sowed  half  of 
the  seed  wheat  that  we  had  for  them  to  sow. 

Senator  Curtis.  Was  this  man  Holds  His  Enemy  in  jail  any 
length  of  time  or  in  the  guardhouse? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  One  day,  I  think. 

Senator  Curtis.  One  day  only? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Curtis.  Why  were  not  Big  Medicine  and  the  others  who 
were  interested  in  this  case  referred  to  by  Mrs,  Grey  prosecuted? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Big  Medicine  I  do  not  believe  knows  anything 
about  it.  I  have  talked  to  the  parties,  and  I  have  never  been  able 
yet  in  these  cases  of  abortion  to  get  at  the  facts. 

Senator  Curtis.  Did  you  object  to  Doctor  Clark  being  called  to 
take  care  of  her? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  did  not. 
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Senator  Curtis..  Did  he  take  care  of  her? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  He  came  down  there  and  saw  her  and  she  returned 
to  Billings  and  he  treated  her  for  a  day  or  two,  and  she  then  left 
Doctor  Clark  and  went  to  Doctor  Watkins.  I  saw  her  in  Doctor 
Watkins's  office  and  I  asked  Doctor  Watkins  the  trouble. 

Senator  Curtis.  Why  were  Lucy  Old  Horn  and  Straying  Calf 
confined  in  the  Billings  County  jail  mstead  of  your  agency  jaill 

Mr.  Reynolds.  They  were  arrested  in  Billings. 

Senator  Curtis.  They  were  not  arraigned  before  your  tribal 
courts? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Curtis.  They  were  arrested  by  the  State  authorities? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir;  at  my  request. 

Senator  Curtis.  What  was  the  crime  which  they  were  charged 
with? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Continual  cohabitation. 

Senator  Curtis.  In  violation  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  In  violation  of  the  State  law. 

Senator  Curtis.  Is  Lucy  Old  Horn  a  full-blood  Indian? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  She  is  a  half-breed  and  an  intelUgent  woman. 

Senator  Curtis.  Does  she  understand  English? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir;  perfectly. 

Senator  Curtis.  Does  she  read  and  write? 

Mr.  Retoolds.  Yes,  sir;  she  does. 

Senator  Curtis.  What  school  did  she  attend,  if  you  know? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  think  the  agency  school,  but  I  do  not  know,  and 
I  do  not  know  but  what  she  attended  a  white  school.  She  lived  in  a 
white  settlement  for  a  time. 

Senator  Curtis.  Is  she  a  reasonably  intelUgent  woman? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Curtis.  About  how  old  is  she? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Thirty-nine  or  40. 

Senator  Curtis.  And  she  lived  with  Straying  Calf  without  having 
been  married  to  him  ?     Did  they  openly  and  notoriously  live  together  1 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir;  I  haa  previously  punished  them  for  the 
same  oflFense  by  putting  them  in  the  guardhouse. 

Senator  Curtis.  Did  you  compel  the  children  to  attend  the  reser- 
vation school? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  compelled  them  to  attend  school,  and  they  can 
go  to  whatever  school  they  wish. 

Senator  Curtis.  But  did  you  make  them  go  to  some  school? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Curtis.  Was  George  Pease's  son  taken  out  of  school? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Curtis.  Why? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  George  Pease  lost  one  of  his  boys  from  spinal 
meningitis,  and  we  allowed  his  other  boy  to  go. 

Senator  Curtis.  He  took  him  out  for  that  reason? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Curtis.  Was  he  returned  to  school? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  He  is  in  the  day  school  at  Lodge  Grass. 

Senator  Curtis.  Why  did  Mrs.  Mattingly  resign  her  position  as 
matron  there?     Did  she  have  any  trouble? 

M&r.  Reynolds.  She  told  me  her  troubles  two  or  U\t^^  Vvkv^^, 
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Senator  Cubtis.  Was  it  with  you? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No,  sir;  no  trouble  with  me;  no  trouble  at  all. 
She  and  I  looked  into  the  matter.  »She  is  nervous  and  fidgety  and 
has  never  had  a  month's  experience  with  the  Indians  in  her  life. 
She  was  perhaps  60  years  old.  She  was  there  as  matron  of  the  boys' 
building,  and  she  would  ring  the  bell  for  the  boys  to  Come  in,  after 
she  had  been  there  two  or  three  days,  and  they  paid  no  attention  to 
it,  and  she  went  out  and  rang  the  bell  again,  and  they  never  paid  any 
attention  to  it.  Mrs.  Palmer,  who  was  m  charge — our  superintendent 
had  been  away;  he  was  transferred  to  another  school,  ai^d  Mrs. 
Palmer  was  in  charge — and  she  said  to  Mrs.  Mattingly,  as  the  story 
comes  to  me,  '*If  you  would  line  th9se  boys  up  and  give  them  a  good 
thrashing,  they  would  come  in  when  you  rang  the  bell."  She  said  to 
Mrs.  Palmer  that  she  wanted  her  to  understand  that  she  could  rule 
those  boys  by  love,  and  she  resigned  of  her  own  free  will. 

Senator  Curtis.  Did  her  successor  remain  in  the  employment  of 
the  Government,  and  is  she  there  now — the  woman  who  succeeded 
Mrs.  Mattingly  as  matron — or  did  she  resign,  and  has  she  resigned? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it.  Senator  (Sirtis. 
I  have  been  away  from  there.  I  was  in  Helena  all  this  time,  and  I 
am  not  really  in  touch  with  recent  events;  but  let  me  state  in  connec- 
tion with  Mrs.  Mattingly  that  she  wrote  to  the  Department  after  she 
left  the  agency,  stating  that  I  had  not  paid  her,  and  she  wanted  to 
Imow  why  she  could  not  get  her  money.  In  looking  up  wie  records 
I  found  that  the  bank  reported  that  Mrs.  Mattingly  had  been  paid, 
and  paid  for  every  day  she  worked,  and  why  she  wrote  that  letter  I 
do  not  know. 

Senator  Curtis.  There  was  something  in  the  testimony  of  Mrs. 
Grey  with  reference  to  no  effort  having  been  made  on  your  part  to 
collect  damages  from  the  Burlington  Railroad  for  killing  the  stock  of 
the  Indians? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No  damages  have  been  collected  for  three  or  four 
years. 

Senator  Curtis.  Why? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  a  settlement  with  them. 

Senator  Curtis.  Have  you  brought  suits? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  am  going  to.  -I  have  repeatedly  seen  them,  and 
I  want  to  get  full  settlement  at  100  per  cent  if  I  can.  Of  course  there 
are  a  lot  of  claims  that  are  questionable,  but  I  have  made  a  settle- 
ment with  the  Burlington  Railroad,  since  I  have  been  there  as  agent, 
of  accounts  that  have  stood  for  a  number  of  years. 

Senator  Curtis.  Have  you  made  any  effort  to  secure  damages  on 
account  of  stock  that  was  killed  of  Sits  Down  Spotted  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  do  not  know  the  case  personally. 

Senator  Cltrtis.  Then  you  are  doing  what  you  can  to  collect  dam- 
ages? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  certainly  am. 

Senator  Curtis.  Does  Mr.  Mortimer  work  at  the  agency? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  do  not  know  him.     Is  he  an  Indian? 

Senator  Curtis.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  do  not  know  him. 

Senator  Curtis.  I  want  to  know  whether  he  was  on  as  a  regular  or 
an  irregular  employee  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  never  heard  of  him. 
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Senator  Curtis.  You  never  heard  of  Mr.  Mortimer t 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  never  heard  of  Mr.  Mortimer. 

Mrs.  Grey.  Not  Mr.  Mortimer  but  Mortimer. 

Mr.  Reynoij>s.  We  have  an  Indian  there  named  Mortimer  Dream. 

Senator  Curtis.  Does  he  work  in  the  agency? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  He  has  worked  regularfy  and  irregularly,  both. 

Senator  Curtis.  Is  he  now  working? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  do  not  know.  The  employees  are  changing  all 
the  time. 

Senator  Curtis.  There  was  something  said  about  an  effort  being 
made  to  depose  Plenty  Coos  as  chief.  Do  you  know  anything  about 
that? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  It  was  rumored. 

Senator  Curtis.  But  no  effort  was  made? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Curtis.  Was  there  any  Indian  talked  of  who  was  slated 
for  his  place? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Thev  talked  of  Bell  Rock. 

Senator  Curtis.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  that? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  did  not;  nothing  in  tne  world. 

Senator  Curtis.  Now  tell  the  committee  what  there  was  about  that 
smallpox  quarantine  that  was  issued. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  We  had  smallpox  break  out  on  the  reservation 
and  we  wired  for  vaccine  points  and  at  the  aimuitjr  payment  we 
vaccinated  a  great  many  of  the  Indians.  I  was  vaccinated  myself, 
and  had  my  family  vaccmated.  All  the  employees  who  had  not  been 
vaccinated  were  vaccinated  and  we  quarantined  the  camps.  It 
broke  out  in  four  or  five  different  places.  I  wrote  the  mayor  of 
BilHngs  and  wrote  the  mayor  of  Shendan  that  smallpox  had  broken 
out  on  the  reservation  and  for  them  to  take  such  steps  as  they  deemed 
necessary  to  protect  their  cities  from  the  Indians  coming. 

Senator  Curtis.  Is  it  true  that  you  let  some  of  the  Indians  off  to 
go  up  to  BilUngs  to  testify,  and  on  account  of  the  ravage  of  smallpox 
ordered  them  to  keep  the  Indians  there? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  It  is  absolutely  false. 

Senator  Curtis.  Are  all  the  districts  on  the  reservation  represented 
by  delegates  here  at  this  time? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  they  are. 

Senator  Curtis.  You  think  they  are? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir;  I  know  there  are  a  number  who  represent 
each  district. 

Senator  Curtis.  There  was  some  Indian  here  that  Mrs.  Grey  testi- 
fied was  prevented  from  coining.  Do  you  know  why  he  did  not  come — 
I  can  not  recall  his  name. 

Mrs.  Grey.  Horace  Long  Bear. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Horace  Long  Bear  was  chosen  a  delegate.  The 
Lodge  Grass  Indians  called  on  Major  McLaughhn  the  following  morn- 
ing and  said  that  they  had  the  second  district  in  importance  on  tlie 
reservation  and  that  they  had  no  representative,  and  they  asked  that 
the  office  be  asked  to  allow  George  Pease  to  come  in  the  place  of  Horace 
Long  Bear. 

Senator  Curtis.  I  wanted  to  ask  Major  Reynolds,  and  perhaps  vou 
can  tell,  what  method  was  used  to  invite  the  Indians  to  come  into 
that  meeting.     I  was  not  here  when  he  testified. 
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Mr.  Reynolds.  We  sent  \^ord  to  each  of  the  different  districts. 

Senator  Curtis.  Did  y;ou  tell  them  what  was  wanted  with  them? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  told  the  Indians  at  Lodge  Grass 
when  I  was  there  several  weeks  previous  that  the  bill  had  been  intro- 
duced in  Congress.     I  saw  nearly  all  the  Indians. 

Senator  Curtis.  How  many  of  the  75  were  in  favor  of  that  bill? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  There  were  93. 

Senator  Curtis.  How  many  of  them  were  in  favor  of  this  bill,  if 
any,  to  open  up  their  reservation? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  They  all  acquiesced  in  what  was  said  by  the  chief 
and  head  speakers. 

Senator  Curtis.  That  is,  they  were  opposed  to  it? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  They  did  not  want  tne  reservation  opened;  but 
this  is  the  point,  and  the  point  they  have  made  all  through,  if  the 
committee  does  that  and  thinks  it  is  best,  and  they  are  satisfied  that 
you  are  going  to  open  it,  then  they  want  to  make  the  amendments 
or  changes. 

Senator  Curtis.  Is  it  not  fair  that  they  should  be  permitted  to  do 
that? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  It  certainly  is. 

Senator  Curtis.  What  did  j^ou  think  when  you  made  that  propo- 
sition to  use  their  money  to  build  that  dam  and  sell  the  land  to  some 
body  else? 

ifr.  Reynolds.  I  did  not  think  it  was  a  good  proposition. 

Senator  Curtis.  It  would  be  wrong,  would  it  not,  to  use  the 
Indians'  money? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  It  certainly  would. 

Senator  Curtis.  If  that  land  is  sold — and  I  do  not  ask  you  for  an 
opinion  now,  because  as  agent  perhaps  you  would  not  have  a  right  to 

Eve  an  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  it  ought  to  be  opened — but  if  that 
nd  is  sold  for  them,  would  it  not  be  best  to  sell  it  at  not  less  than  the 
proposed  value  and  have  it  advertised  and  sold  by  the  Government 
for  their  benefit? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  think  it  would. 

Senator  Curtis.  If  it  is — and  I  am  not  asking  you  for  an  opinion, 
because  I  doubt  if  you  have  the  right  to  give  it 

Mr.  Reynolds.  It  should  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder. 

Senator  Curtis.  In  your  judgment,  what  would  that  land  bring  if 
sold  to  the  highest  bidder — what  would  it  average  an  acre  ? 

jMt.  Reynolds.  $1.50  to  $1.75.  That  would  depend  upon  the  con- 
dition of  the  times  at  the  time  of  sale  entirely.  I  have  seen  land 
sold  for  75  cents  in  Montana  that  you  would  now  have  to  pay  $2  or 
$3  an  acre  for. 

Senator  Curtis.  It  is  growing  more  valuable  every  year,  is  it? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  say  it  depends  upon  the  condition. 

Senator  Curtis.  If  you  raised  a  good  crop  this  year,  land  would  be 
more  valuable  than  it  would  be  if  you  did  not  raise  a  good  crop  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Curtis.  There  would  be  more  people  looking  after  land. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  true. 

Senator  Curtis.  Did  you  organize  what  is  known  as  the  Elk 
lodge  there? 

'  Mr.  Reynolds.  I  helped  the  Indians  organize  it. 
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Senator  Curtis.  What  was  the  object  of  that  organization  or  that 
lodge? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  When  I  went  to  that  reservation  the  Indians 
talked  to  me  about  organizing  a  lodge.  Thev  saw  my  Knights 
Templar  suit  and  knew  tnat  I  belonged  to  tl^e  Elks  and  they  wanted 
to  organize  a  lodge  themselves;  thev  wanted  to  have  a  lodge  and  we 
talked  the  matter  over  quite  a  good,  deal,  and  in  the  fall  of  1906  the 
Elks  held  a  State  convention  at  Billings  and  invited  our  Indians  up. 
They  invited  Curley,  Big  Medicine,  Sees  with  His  Ears,  who  is  here, 
and  Two  Leggings.  I  was  not  there.  I  was  taking  my  vacation  in 
the  East,  and  thev  went  up  and  joined  in  the  parade.  They  came 
home  covered  with  badges  and  Elks  buttons,  and  when  I  got  home 
they  wanted  to  start  in  to  organize  an  Elks  lodge  and  I  wrote  a  little 
ritual — it  was  as  simple  as  I  could  make  it — and  two  or  three  little 
lectures  on  the  obligation,  and  thev  pledged  themselves  to  help  each 
other  in  sickness  and  distress  and  pledged  themselves  to  obey  the 
laws  of  their  coimtry.  They  elected  officers  and  have  held  their 
meetings  at  different  times,  and  have  their  initiation.  The  initiation 
that  they  had  was  just  a  little  horse  play  and  they  thoroughly  en- 
joyed it. 

Senator  Curtis.  What  I  want  to  know  is  did  you  have  that  lodge 
organized  to  offset  the  influence  of  what  was  known  as  the  Indian 
lodge? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  did  not. 

Senator  Curtis.  How  did  you  purchase  your  supplies  for  the 
agency? 

Senator  Curtis.  I  purchased  them  from  the  Indians. 

Senator  Curtis.  I  mean  generally  speaking. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Oh,  it  came  through  the  Indian  warehouse. 

Senator  Curtis.  Those  that  you  bought  yourself,  did  you  advertise 
you  wanted  to  buy  grain  or  corn  or  hay? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Hay  and  oats  we  did  not  advertise  for. 

Senator  Curtis.  What  did  you  do  for  them? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  purchased  from  the  Indians. 

Senator  Curtis.  In  case  you  can  not  buy  any  from  the  Indians,  or 
in  case  of  a  product  that  you  do  not  buy  from  the  Indians,  do  you 
advertise  for  it  and  buy  it  there  in  the  open  market  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  The  last  two  years  the  Indians  have  raised  a  surplus 
of  everything,  and  we  have  been 

Senator  Curtis.  You  have  been  able  to  supply  your  demand  ? 

Mr.   Reynolds.  Yes,   sir.     This  Lewis  Harrison,  who  has  been 
alluded  to  as  being  driven  off  the  reservation,  I  think  last  fall,  this  fall  • 
we  bought  a  carload  of  oats  from  him. 

Senator  Curtis.  Tell  me  how  the  grain  of  the  Indians  is  sold  in  case 
they  want  to  sell  it. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  They  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  take  their  grain  wher- 
ever they  wish. 

Senator  Curtis.  I  think  you  stated  that  in  the  former  part  of  your 
examination,  when  I  come  to  think  of  it.  Mrs.  Grey,  in  her  testimony, 
said  that  the  Indians  were  not  permitted  to  sell  their  horses  except  to 
certain  buyers;  that  they  were  influenced  by  the  farmers.  Tell  us 
how  they  sell  their  horses. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  There  is  no  restriction  on  horse  buyers.  Horse 
buyers  come  there  from  all  over  the  country,  even  from  V\t^sv\%.,  ^xA 
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if  the  Indians  are  not  putting  in  their  crops,  or  harvesting  their  grain,  I 

five  the  horse  buyers  perfect  freedom  to  go  among  the  Indians  and 
uy  their  horses.  If  the  Indians  are  busy  in  the  fields  working  at  their 
crops,  I  prohibit  all  horse  buyers  from  buying,  because  when  they  buy 
horses  it  means  that  they  go  in  a  bunch  on  the  round-up  and  leave 
their  work. 

Senator  Curtis.  And  all  the  bidders  are  there? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  if  thev  want  to  be  there. 

Senator  Curtis.  Do  your  farmers,  or  any  of  your  farmers,  specu- 
late on  the  products  of  the  Indians? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Curtis.  In  buying  horses  or  cattle  or  wheat  or  oats  or 
hav? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  of  an  instance. 

Senator  Curtis.  Has  your  attention  been  called  to  any,  and  have 
you  investigated  to  find  out  if  they  do  or  do  not? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  have  never  had  the  matter  brought  to  my 
attention. 

Senator  Curtis.  Mrs.  Grey,  as  I  recall  her  testimony,  said  some- 
thing about  the  Indians  selling  the  products  of  other  Indians,  having 
it  sent  in  their  names — one  Indian  was  called  by  name  here — who 
did  not  nroduce  very  much,  and  yet  the  books 

Mrs.  Grey.  That  is  Big  Medicine. 

Senator  Curtis.  Big  Medicine — and  yet  the  books  of  your  agency 
will  show  that  he  sold  a  large  amoimt.  Do  you  know  anything 
about  that? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  There  have  been  times  when  grain  has  been  put 
in  in  an  Indian's  name  to  fill  up  a  contract  to  allow  the  Indian  to 
get  grain  wherever  he  could  and  wherever  he  wished.  Big  Medicine 
pets  grain  from  a  good  many  Indians  who  will  give  him  wheat,  for 
mstance. 

Senator  Curtis.  Give  him  wheat? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Curtis.  Why? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  In  exchange  for  stuff. 

Senator  Curtis.  Does  he  run  a  store? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Curtis.  Is  he  a  farmer? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  He  has  a  farm. 

Senator  Curtis.  You  think  he  trades  his  provisions  for  their 
provisions,  do  you? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  There  are  cases  of  that  kind,  but  they  are  very 
rare.  There  may  be  instances  where  grain  has  come  in  and  been 
put  in  the  Indian's  name. 

Senator  Curtis.  Do  you  know  anything  about  a  cattle  herd — a 
common  herd  up  there? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Curtis.  How  much  cattle  had  you  to  distribute  when 
that  law  was  passed  authorizing  the  distribution  or  directing  the 
distribution  of  those  cattle? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  We  had  in  the  neighborhood  of  2,000  head. 

Senator  Curtis.  How  many  had  been  purchased  originally,  if  you 
know  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  do  not  know. 
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Senator  Curtis.  That  herd  was  a  failure,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  It  was  a  failure  as  run  as  a  common  herd. 

Senator  Curtis.  Now  would  not  these  Indians  fail  if  they  went 
into  the  horse  business — you  need  not  give  me  an  opinion  if  you  do 
not  want  to. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  do  not  want  to  answer  that  question. 

Senator  Paynter.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question.  Mrs.  Grey  has 
said  something  about  300  head  of  cattle  on  the  reservation  there 
carrving  Major  Reynold's  brand. 

Mr.  Keynolds.   Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Paynter.  Do  you  want  to  make  some  explanation  about 
that.  Major? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  sold  Frank  Heinrich  300  head  of  cattle  and  gave 
him  a  bill  of  sale  for  them,  and  the  increase  has  been  branded  in  his 
brand  ever  since. 

Senator  Curtis.  And  not  with  your  brand  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Curtis.  Have  you  any  cattle  on  the  reservation? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  have  four  Jersey  cows. 

Senator  Curtis.  How  about  other  employees  having  cattle  or 
horses? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  They  have  no  cattle  that  I  know  of.  As  far  as 
their  keeping  milch  cows  and  pigs  and  chickens  is  concerned,  I  have 
always  encouraged  it. 

Senator  Curtis.  My  question  does  not  refer  to  that.  I  mean  a 
large  number  of  cattle  or  horses  or  hogs  for  speculative  purposes  or 
profit. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  It  was  reported  to  me  at  one  time  by  Plenty  Coos 
that  Van  Hoos  had  his  cattle  on  the  reservation,  and  I  took  the 
matter  up  with  Van  Hoos.  There  may  have  been  some  of  Van  Hoos's 
cattle  over  there ;  he  has  a  ranch  over  there. 

Senator  Dixon.  That  is  oflF  the  reservation? 

Afr.  Reynolds.  Off  the  reservation;  and  he,  with  other  settlers 
over  there,  had  a  little  bunch  of  cattle;  you  can  not  keep  them  off  the 
reservation.  He  might  have  been  instrumental  in  keeping  the  cattle 
over  there,  but  we  took  it  up  with  him,  and  there  has  not  been  a  com- 
plaint since. 

Senator  Curtis.  The  cattle  you  sell  you  sell  in  good  faith? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir;  I  never  drove  any  cattle  there  myself.  I 
never  drove  any  cattle  over  there  myself  and  sold  them  a  year  after 
I  was  appointea  agent.     May  I  refer  to  my  book? 

Senator  Curtis.  You  heard  Mrs.  Grey's  testimony  about  Mr.  Bair. 
at  the  time  she  was  there,  taking  off  a  good  many  thousand  sheep  ana 
selling  the  wool  from  them,  etc. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Curtis.  What  about  that? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  It  was  in  the  spring  that  he  took  his  sheep  off. 

Senator  Curtis.  How  many  did  he  take  off? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  He  probably  has  there  923  bands.  I  was  not  at 
home  at  that  tim«. 

Senator  Curtis.  How  manv  thousand  would  that  be? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  That  would  be  anywhere  from  fifty  to  sixty 
thousand  sheep. 
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Senator  Curtis.  Those  are  the  sheep  you  testified,  in  answer  to  a 
Question  that  I  put  to  you,  that  were  put  on  in  extra  numbers  during 
tne  winter  months? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Curtis.  And  do  not  apply  to  the  permit  that  was  issued 
for  the  grazing  season? 

Mr.  Keynolds.  No,  sir;  those  sheep  were  there  at  ahnost  the  unani- 
mous request  of  the  Indians  that  they  come  in  there  and  make  a 
market  for  their  hay. 

Senator  Paynter.  So  that  during  the  time  they  were  there  they  did 
not  eat  the  grass  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  They  were  eating  grass  more  or  less  in  a  good 
many  other  places.  Senator  Paynter,  they  run  sheep  all  wmter 
without  feeding  them  any  hav.  They  run  cattle  in  Montana  all  winter 
without  feeding  them  hay,  but  if  it  is  necessary  in  storms  they  do, 
and  that  was  the  way  with  hay.  If  it  was  necessary  to  feed  the  hay 
they  were  fed  with  hay.  It  is  all  covered  by  commimications  that  I 
have  sent  to  the  Department.  He  was  there  this  winter  with  the 
consent  of  the  Department.  The  whole  thing  was  explained  and  was 
perfectly  satisfacton^  to  the  Indians. 

Senator  Curtis,  i  ou  have  heard  the  testimony  of  Mrs.  Grey. 
If  she  has  said  anything  that  we  have  not  asked  you  about  just  pro- 
ceed and  say  what  you  wish  to  say  about  it,  if  you  have  anything  to 
say. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  have  not.  Senator  Curtis,  just  at  this  time. 

Senator  Curtis.  You  may  state  when  the  grass  begins  to  grow 
on  the  reservation. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  It  depends  on  the  spring.  If  the  spring  is  early 
it  will  not  start  until  April,  and  if  the  spring  is  late,  it  would  not  start 
until  the  5th  or  6th  or  8th  of  May. 

Senator  Curtis.  Were  those  sheep  on  this  reservation  after  the 
grass  had  be^un  to  grow? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  They  were  there,  some  of  them,  probably  until  the 
middle  of  June. 

Senator  Curtis.  More  than  were  permitted  in  the  permit? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  They  were  there  in  this  Big  Horn  district,  where 
they  had  been  to  feed  on  the  hay. 

Senator  Curtis.  Do  you  permit  them  to  keep  25,000  or  30,000 
more  sheep  on  there  after  the  grass  season,  as  required  in  the  permit? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  There  were  not  that  many  there. 

Senator  Curtis.  Or  10,000? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  There  were  probably  one  or  two  bands  there. 

Senator  Paynter.  How  many  did  ne  have,  under  liis  permit,  the 
Ti^ht  to  put  on? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  He  had  the  right  to  put  on  35,000  under  his  per- 
mit. 

Senator  Paynter.  Mrs.  Grey  said  23  bands  of  3,000  to  a  band ;  that 
would  make  69,000. 

Mrs.  Grey.  But  the  Indians  counted  them  f:oing^  over  the  bridge, 
but  they  were  ^oing  from  other  districts  as  well.  Tliis  was  from  tTie 
Big  Horn  district.  They  were  in  the  Lodge  Grass  district,  as  I  think 
Mr.  Reynolds  knows. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  The  matter  is  fully  covered  in  Mr.  Dalby^s  report 
regarding  the  Bair  sheep. 
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Senator  Curtis.  Giving  their  numbers  and  all! 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Curtis.  And  the  time? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Curtis.  You  are  going  to*  refer  to  your  memorandum. 
You  wanted  to  say  something  witn  regard  to  that? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir;  regarding  the  farming. 

Senator  Paynter.  Before  you  go  mto  that  I  would  Uke  to  ask  you 
one  more  question.  Did  Bair  pay  the  Government  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Indians  any  additional  sum  for  the  use  of  the  grass? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Mr.  Bair  paid  the  Indians  personally  thousands  of 
dollars  in  money. 

Senator  Paynter.  What  was  that  for? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  For  grazing  on  their  allotments;  and  gave  them  a 
home  market  for  their  hay. 

Senator  Paynter.  I  am  talking  about  the  grass  now;  between  the 
time  it  began  to  grow  and  the  middle  of  June,  for  instance. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  The  grass  was  one  of  the  objects  of  his  being  in 
there  with  the  sheep.  If  there  was  nothing  of  that  kind  they  could 
not  get  a  sale  for  their  product. 

Senator  Paynter.  But  they  would  not  buy  their  hay  unless  they 
had  grass  during  the  time. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No,  they  would  not;  and  the  Big  Horn  district  is 
from  10  to  35  miles  to  the  railroad,  and  the  Indians  have  no  market 
for  their  hay.  I  fully  covered  it  in  the  correspondence  and  before 
any  leases  were  made  whatever. 

Senator  Paynter.  The  impression  I  was  under,  in  view  of  Mrs. 
Grey's  statement,  was  different,  and  I  thought  it  was  but  just  that 
you  should  make  whatever  explanation  you  could.  My  question 
was  not  asked  with  a  view  of  trymg  to  show  you  in  a  wrong  light,  but 
to  get  an  explanation  of  what  she  has  said. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  In  the  matter  of  leasing  the  reservation  was  this: 
When  it  came  up  I  recommended  that  the  lessees  of  the  districts  be 
compelled  to  buy  all  the  surplus  hay  and  grain,  meaning  oats,  raised 
by  tne  Indians  in  the  district.  When  the  proposals  came  out  it  made 
rivers  the  boundarv  lines  of  grazing  districts,  and  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river,  the  Little  Horn,  where  the  OTazing  district  came  on  there 
were  bluffs;  there  was  no  agricultural  land  on  that  side.  I  took  the 
matter  up  with  the  Department  and  stated  that  it  would  be  a  OTeat 
mistake  to  allow  those  leases  to  be  made  in  that  way,  as  I  considered 
it  more  beneficial  to  the  Indian  to  make  a  market  for  his  hay  than 
what  he  had  raised  from  the  grazing  land,  as  the  putting  up  of  his  hay 
would  require  his  own  efforts  to  earn  the  money,  and  I  recommended 
that  these  proposals  be  canceled  and  new  one^  issued,  but  the  Depart- 
ment did  not  see  it  in  the  way  I  did. 

Senator  Paynter.  Did  this  cattle  run  over  the  entire  boundary  of 
the  land  owned  by  the  Indians  or  in  their  actual  possession,  or  just 
one  locality  on  some  river  there?  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is,  did 
they  eat  the  hay?  Were  they  fed  all  over  the  reservation,  or  just  in 
one  locaUty  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  They  eat  it  in  all  parts. 

Senator  Paynter.  1  had  it  in  mind  whether  it  would  be  treating 
the  Indians  fairly  on  one  side  of  the  reservation  to  render  some 
special  benefit  to  those  on  the  other  side. 
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Mr.  Reynolds.  We  try  to  find  a  market  for  the  products  that  they 
raise.  I  have  always  contended  that  it  was  better  for  the  Indian  to 
raise  the  product  and  get  the  benefit  of  his  own  labors  than  it  was  to 
be  paying  him  money  to  get  rations  and  things  of  that  kind.  I  have 
worked  on  that  principle  ever  sinc^  I  have  been  there. 

Senator  Dixon.  What  about  this  fanner  who  was  your  brother-in- 
law,  to  whom  Mrs.  Grey  refers  in  her  statement? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  was  going  to  say  that  he  had  one  of  the  smallest 
districts  on  the  reservation,  and  it  is  yet.  His  Indians  harvested 
9,000  bushels  of  grain,  odd. 

Senator  Curtis.  Now,  state  with  regard  to  Carl  Leiter. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  He  has  never  been  in  the  employ  of  Heinrich. 
Leiter's  cattle  run  on  an  I.  D.  Range,  where  four-fif tns  of  all  the  cattle, 
I  will  say,  belonging  to  the  Indians  run,  and  he  works  with  Heinrich's 
outfit  whenever  there  is  a  round-up.  For  instance,  Dana  has  a 
lease  over  there  and  will  probably  ship  15  or  20  head  of  cattle  for  the 
Indians  this  year.  Heinrich  shipped  8  or  10  carloads.  There  are 
hundreds  of  cattle  trn  there,  but  tnev  only  ship  from  their  own  place. 

Senator  Curtis.  Did  he  not  wort  for  the  Government  and  while 
working  for  the  Government  work  for  a  cattle  company? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Never;  he  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  progressive 
Indian  boys  that  we  have.     He  is  square  and  honest. 

Senator  Sutherland.  He  is  a  Government  herder,  is  het 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Did  he  ever  work  for  Henry! 

Mr.  Reynolds.  He  never  has. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Has  he  ever  worked  for  any  company  that 
had  cattle  grazing  on  the  reservation? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Not  to  my  knowledge  since  I  have  been  there. 

Senator  Sutherland.  He  has  not  worked  for  any  cattle  company 
there  while  he  has  been  in  the  Government  employ  or  at  any  other 
time? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No,  sir;  and  I  want  to  say  that  he  has  done  as 
much  good  for  his  Indians  as  any  man  who  has  ever  worked  among 
them. 

Senator  Dixon.  Mrs.  Grey  charges  that  the  Indians  "have  alto- 
gether about  $40,000  a  year  lease  money.  The  Indians  never  get 
that  and  they  want  an  accounting  as  to  where  the  money  goes." 
What  have  you  to  say  as  to  that  charge? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  will  say  tliat  last  December  we  paid  them  $18,000 
out  of  the  grazing-fund  annuity. 

Senator  Dixon.  Is  all  this  leasing  money  accounted  for  in  the 
Department's  books  and  records? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Curtis.  How  often  do  you  make  annuity  payments? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  There  is  a  provision  for  semiannual  payments 
of  S6. 

The  Chairman.  Annuity? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  The  bill  that  was  recently  passed  carries  $12 
annual  annuity. 

The  Chairman.  Exactly;  but  that  would  not  include  the  proceeds 
of  grazing,  would  it? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  made  a  special  request  to  make  a  cash  payment 
to  tlieni. 
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The  Chairman.  Independent  of  the  annuity? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  spoke  of  it  as  an  annuity? 

Senator  Curtis.  How  often  do  you  make  these  grass  payments? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  That  is  the  first  that  has  ever  been  made  to  them. 

Senator  Curtis.  What  has  become  of  the  other  grass  money? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  In  the  past  it  has  been  used  in  building  nouses 
and  erectii^  ditches. 

Senator  Curtis.  It  has  been  used  for  their  benefit? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  For  their  benefit,  and  the  Department  was  opposed 
to  my  making  a  cash  payment  to  them.     It  is  not  the  policy. 

Senator  Curtis.  The  payment  is  so  small  that  it  does  very  Uttle 
good? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  That  is  what  they  figure. 

Senator  Sutherland.  I  want  to  ask  you  with  reference  to  Leiter. 
Is  he  still  a  Government  employee? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Have  they  had  the  round-up  this  spring? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No;  it  will  not  take  place  until  about  the  lOtn  of 
May. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Last  spring  at  the  round-up,  was  Leiter 
there? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Did  he  take  part  in  the  roimd-up? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Did  he  assist  in  the  branding? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  have  an  idea  that  he  has  a  complete 
diary  of  the  calves  that  were  branded  for  the  Indians. 

Senator  Sutherland.  It  was  suggested  to  me  that  he  did  not. 

Senator  Dixon.  How  much  money  has  Mrs.  Grey  received  from 
the  Indians,  if  you  know,  since  she  has  been  there? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Something  over  $600  that  we  have  receipts  for. 

Senator  Dixon.  How  long  was  she  on  the  reservation? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  From  October  until  March,  at  different  times,  and 
then  she  came  back  in  April  or  May. 

Senator  Dixon.  Where  was  she  hving  while  she  was  on  the  reserva- 
tion during  these  winter  months? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  She  was  in  the  Lodge  Grass  district,  living  at 
different  places,  most  of  the  time  at  Frank  Gordon's,  a  squawman, 
who  married  an  Indian  woman. 

Senator  Dixon.  What  effect  did  her  presence  and  agitation  have 
on  the  Indians  on  the  reservation  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  It  was  very  detrimental  to  the  welfare  of  the 
Indians. 

Senator  DixoN.  In  what  wav? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  She  told  them  exaggerated  stories  of  the  large 
sum  of  money  that  had  been  stolen  from  them;  she  would  get  those 
moneys  back  for  them.  She  told  them  about  the  sugar-beet  prop- 
osition, and  one  of  the  main  points  was  that  she  was  going  to  get 
them  all  made  citizens. 

Senator  Dixon.  Mrs.  Grey  charged  in  a  hearing  the  other  day: 
"The  fact  remains  that  every  allotment  of  dead  Indians  is  now  in 
the  hands  of  those  people'' — referring  to  the  Lincoln  Town  Site 
Company.     Is  that  true  or  not? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  It  is  absolutely  false. 
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Senator  Dixon.  How  many  allotments  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
Lincoln  Town  Site  Company? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  There  are  five  deeds  that  I  know  of  that  have 
been  issued,  and  I  think  there  are  two  more  in  abeyance. 

Senator  Dixon.  How  many  of  the  allotments  were  sold  altogether? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Between  80  and  90,  I  should  judge  from  memory. 

Senator  Sutherland.  By  the  way,  has  the  Lincoln  Town  Site 
Company  anything  to  do  with  the  sugar  company? 

Mr.  Reynolds,  it  was  entirely  news  to  me;  no,  sir;  I  do  not  know 
it;  I  never  heard  it. 

Senator  Sutherland.  They  are  separate  institutions,  as  far  as  you 
know? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Have  they  begun  to  cultivate  the  land  to 
sugar  beets  up  there  yet? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  At  BilUngs  they  have. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Have  the  Indians  been  employed? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  The  Indians  have  not  been  employed.  We  are  a 
little  out  of  the  sugar-beet  district.  They  might  come  a  short  dis- 
tance in  the  Little  Horn,  but  we  are  too  lar  from  Billings.  It  is  70 
miles  before  they  come  to  our  agricultural  land. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Have  there  been  some  leases  made  for  sugar- 
beet  cultivation? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  It  was  never  thought  of. 

Senator  Sutherland.  I  thought  we  had  passed  a  bill  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Not  as  respects  our  reservation,  Senator — at  least 
I  never  read  any  such  bill. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Have  you  ever  observed  the  Indians  work- 
ing on  sugar-beet  lands  anywhere  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  never  have. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  whether  or  not 
they  could  be  successfully  employed  in  that  kind  of  work? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  do  not  think  the  Crows  could. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Why  do  you  think  they  differ  from  other 
Indians  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  do  not  think  they  would  take  kindly  to  it. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Why  not? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Their  desires  run  more  to  stock. 

Senator  Sutherland.  They  are  more  of  a  pastoral  people  than 
agricultural? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Curtis.  That  is  true  of  most  Indians,  and  yet  it  has  been 
developed  in  the  last  two  years  that  they  are  excellent  men  on  rail- 
roads.    The  Santa  Fe  people  say  they  are  the  best  men  they  can  get. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Our  Indians  have  worked  a  great  deal  in  the  last 
two  years  on  railroads  and  irrigating  ditches. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Are  thev  not  successful  farmers  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  You  have  to  keep  after  them  all  the  time  to  get 
good  results  from  them. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Have  you  tried  them  at  gardening? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  There  would  be  no  market  for  garden  products 
with  us.  We  try  to  have  every  Indian  raise  what  vegetables  he 
wants  for  his  family  use  during  the  winter.     We  did  not  succeed 
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with  that  with  a  large  percentage  of  them,  but  they  are  doing  better 
all  the  time. 

Senator  Sutherland.  T|ie  reason  I  asked  you  that  question  was 
because  it  was  stated  here  the  other  day  by  somebody  that  the  Indians 
could  not  be  successfully  employed  in  sugar-beet  farming.  I  had  an 
idea  that  they  could  probably  be  more  successfully  employed  at  that 
sort  of  farming  than  any  other,  because  it  was  intensive;  because  they 
could  all  keep  together.  A  number  of  Indians  working  a  small  plot 
of  groimd  together,  it  struck  me,  would  get  along  more  successfully 
'  than  if  they  were  separated  widely  on  extensive  farming. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  My  policy  has  been  with  the  Crow  Indians  to  get 
every  Indian 'on  his  own  allotment;  get  them  fenced;  build  him  a 
house  or  a  bam  or  corral;  then  get  him  to  have  milch  cows  and  pigs 
and  chickens  and  set  out  shade  trees  and  surround  himself  with 
things  that  were  interesting  and  would  keep  him  at  home.  The  main 
difficulty  is  that  they  want  to  gather  in  a  coimcil  or  in  a  body  together 
somewhere  and  you  have  to  constantly  fight  against  it  to  keep  them 
from  doing  that.     At  the  slightest  pretext  they  engage  in  a  big  dance. 

Senator  Sutherland.  What  is  your  idea  as  to  the  wisdom  of  any 
general  system  of  leasing  Indian  allotments.  Do  you  think  it  is  the 
wise  thing  to  do,»  or  do  you  think  it  would  be  better  to  compel  the 
Indians,  wherever  they  are  able-bodied  and  able  to  work,  to  work  on 
their  own  land. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  believe  thoroughly,  and  I  know  it,  that  every 
Indian  should  be  made  to  make  his  own  living.  I  tell  every  Indian 
that  he  is  no  better  than  we  are,  and  should  oe  compelled  to  make 
his  own  living,  and  if  he  makes  his  own  living  he  would  have  a  chance 
to  be  something. 

Senator  Paynter.  I  want  to  ask  you  what  season  of  the  year  Mr. 
Dalby  called  a  council  of  Indians? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  It  was  in  May. 

Senator  Paynter.  State  as  to  the  character  of  the  weather. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  My  impression  is  that  the  weather  overhead  was 
nice. 

Senator  Paynter.  How  many  Indians  were  present? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  was  not  at  the  council. 

Senator  Paynter.  Did  you  hear  Mrs.  Grey^s  statement  that  they 
were  kept  there  two  days  without  sujfficient  food? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Paynter.  She  said  they  did  not  have  any  meat.  How 
about  that? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  never  heard  any  complaint. 

Senator  Paynter.  Where  did  they  sleep  during  that  time? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  suppose  they  took  their  tents  with  them. 

Senator  Paynter.  Do  they  carry  tents  with  them  on  occasions  like 
that? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir;  whenever  they  go  to  Sheridan  or  Billings 
they  throw  a  tent  in  the  back  of  the  buggy — at  any  time  of  the  year. 

Senator  Paynter.  Was  she  arrested  on  that  occasion? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Paynter.  That  was  the  third  arrest? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir;  I  had  arrested  her  twice. 

Senator  Curtis.  What  was  she  charged  with  at  that  time? 
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Mr.  Reynolds.  On  both  occasions  when  I  arrested  her  I  charged 
her  with  being  on  the  reservation  without  authority  and  disturbing 
the  peace. 

Senator  Paynter.  What  disposition  was  made  of  those  charges? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  removed  her  from  the  reservation  once,  and  the 
next  time  I  wired  the  Department,  and  tliey  said  to  allow  Mrs.  Grey 
to  go  upon  the  reservation,  but  to  warn  her  to  have  nothing  to  do 
witn  the  Indians,  which  I  did  in  writing. 

Senator  Paynter.  What  was  she  charged  with  on  this  particular 
occasion  when  Mr.  Dalby  was  there? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Trying  to  incite  a  riot,  I  suppose,  and  a  disturb- 
ance. * 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  supposed.     Don't  you  know? 

Senator  Paynter.  I  want  to  know  what  the  charges  were  that  you 
made  aeainst  her? 

Mr.  Keynolds.  I  did  not  make  any  charges  against  her. 

Senator  Paynter.  Or  that  Dalby  made  against  ner.  Did  she  have 
permission  to  be  on  the  reservation  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Mr.  Dalby  brought  her  there  himself. 

Senator  Paynter.  If  you  know,  what  was  she  doing  there  that  was 
tending  to  incite  a  riot? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Well,  she  was  there  to  bring  forth  the  charges  that 
she  said  she  had  against  me  and  prove  them  by  the  Indians. 

Senator  Paynter.  And  Dalby  was  there  to  investigate  it? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Paynter.  And  she  was  there  trying  to  aid  the  Indians  in 
sustaining  the  charges. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Paynter.  Was  she  doing  anything  other  than  prosecuting 
that  effort  to  develop  a  case  against  you? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Sne  did  everything  she  could,  as  I  have  heard,  to 
excite  the  Indians. 

Senator  Paynter.  That  is,  to  complain  against  you  or  to  incite 
them  to  deeds  of  violence. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Both;  the  Indians  did  not  at  that  time,  and  do  not 
now,  know  what  Mrs.  Grey's  charges  were. 

Senator  Paynter.  She  was  not  permitted  to  let  the  Indians  know 
the  purpose  of  her  effort  to  assist  them. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  She  certainly  was;  but  she  had  so  many  charges 
and  rumors  that  the  Indians  did  not  know  anything  about,  and  did 
not  know  when  they  got  down  to  the  real  charges  what  they  were  or 
what  they  ought  to  be. 

Senator  Paynter.  Where  was  she  tried  when  she  was  charged  in 
that  case  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  She  was  tried  at  Billings. 

Senator  Paynter.  What  disposition  was  made  of  her  case? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  She  stayed  at  the  agency  mess  house  and  the  next 
day  she  was  removed. 

Senator  Paynter.  To  what  place? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  She  was  taken  from  the  reservation. 

Senator  Paynter.  So  she  did  not  remain  there  during  Dalby's 
investigation? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Not  after  this  trouble.  They  had  been  there 
several  days  previous. 
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agency. 

Mr.  RetkouMw  She  wms  aivestad  20  miks  firom  the  mi^eacT.  I  w;is 
not  there. 

Mis.  Gret.  TheccHiiMslwasfaeldat  Lmlgegriaa.  It  wms  not  at  the 
agency,  but  at  Lodgraniss. 

Senator  Patxter.  i  cm  were  there,  thm.  by  inTitatiaii  of  Mr« 
Dalby.     Do  yon  kixyir  whether  she  was,  MajiX'  Ileyn<^dst 

Mr.  Retxolds.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Senator  Cusns.  If  you  faaTe  not  stated,  I  wt^  you  would  state  to 
the  committee  why  you  r^uaed  to  iet  Mr.  Bxvisius  inake  an  inTestiga- 
tion. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  did  not  refuse  to  permit  him  to  make  an  inTesd- 
gation. 

The  Chairmax.  What  did  you  do! 

Mr.  Retxolds.  Mr.  Biosnis  came  to  the  a^ency^  and  I  was  told 
that  a  man  had  ^one  to  Mr.  Bui^^eas's  house,  and  the  Indians  who  told 
me  were  Frank  ShiTeley  and  Big  Medicine,  and  I  sent  them  down  to 
see  who  the  man  was,  and  they  came  back  and  reported  that  it  was 
Mr.  Brosius;  that  he  had  come  <m  a  daylight  train  that  got  there  at  4 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  he  was  going  to  leave  on  a  train  going 
out  at  2  o'clock  that  night.  I  rep(Mrted  it  to  Mr.  Dalby,  and  he  wrote  a 
note  inviting  j^fr.  Brosius  to  come  to  his  room.  He  came  to  his  room 
and  ifr.  Dalby  said  to  him  that  be  had  been  there  making  an  investi* 
gation,  that  he  had  been  there  several  weeks,  and  he  would  be  glad  to 
know  if  Mr.  Brosius  knew  anything  that  would  aid  in  his  investiga- 
tion. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  hear  this  statement! 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir;  and  he  said  if  you  wish  to  make  a  state- 
ment here  to  me  I  will  request  Mr.  Reynolds  to  leave  the  room. 
Mr.  Brosius  said  he  had  no  statement  to  make;  that  he  had  merely 
stopped  at  the  agency  to  see  Mr.  Burgess  and  his  family,  whom  he  hacl 
known  for  some  time,  and  had  not  seen  them  for  quite  a  long  time 
and  that  he  had  ordered  his  mail  Fent  to  Sheridan.  He  wanted  to 
go  to  Sheridan  to  get  his  mail  and  was  going  on  west. 

Senator  Curtis.  Then  he  made  no  request? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No  request  to  make  an  investigation.  I  was 
impressed  with  the  desire  of  Mr.  Dalby  to  get  from  ilr.  Brosius 
any  information  that  he  had.  Mr.  Brosius  finally  declined  to  be 
further  catechised  and  said  that  if  he  made  a  report  he  would  make 
it  to  Commissioner  Leupp.  Mr.  Dalby  re<|uested  that  he  make  a 
report  to  Mr.  Leupp  in  time  so  that  it  would  be  referred  back  to  him 
for  action  if  any  action  was  necessan'  to  be  taken  before  he  left; 
that  he  woidd  be  there  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  or  some  such  length  of 
time.  When  the  conversation  was  over,  it  was  a  dark  night  and  I 
had  borrowed  a  lantern,  and  Mr.  Dalby  joined  us  and  we  walked 
back  home,  and  Mr.  Burgess  lighted  Mr.  Brosius  down  there,  and  ho 
talked  to  us  about  the  conference  that  was  to  be  held  and  said  he 
would  be  glad  to  have  us  come  out  and  visit  it  in  the  fall.  Our 
meeting  was  perfectly  friendly,  and  when  we  left  Mr.  Brosius  ho 
told  him  he  would  be  glad  to  have  him  stay  over  and  visit  Iho  n^sor- 
vation.  He  said  he  did  not  have  any  time;  that  he  had  to  hurry 
on  west. 
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Senator  Curtis.  How  about  Mr.  Sniffen?  Did  he  request  a  per- 
mit to  make  an  investigation? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  met  Mr.  Sniffen  in  Helena  before  the  grand  jury. 
I  think  it  was  the  21st  day  of  January.  When  I  went  to  the  hotel 
on  my  way  I  saw  Major  McLaughlin  talking  to  somebody  whom  I 
did  not  know.  I  greeted  him  and  he  introduced  me  to  Afr.  Sniffen, 
saying  that  he  was  the  agent  for  the  Indian  Rights  Association,  and 
Mr.  Sniffen  immediately  started  in  and  told  me  that  he  had  come 
there  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  affairs  of  the  Crow  Reserva- 
tion. He  said  his  people  had  ordered  him  to  make  an  investigati<m, 
and  had  written  the  Secretary  stating  that  he  was  coming  out  to  the 
Crow  Reservation  and  the  Secretary  had  offered  no  objection.  I 
told  Mr.  Sniffen  that  I  would  not  permit  him  to  go  on  the  reservation 
and  call  the  Indians  in  council  and  start  an  investigation.  There 
was  a  large  delegation  of  Indians  at  Helena;  they  could  see  them 
and  talk  with  them,  but  the  OTand  jury  was  investigating  the  charges. 
I  said  in  a  social  way  I  would  be  glad  to  have  him  come  to  the  reser- 
vation at  any  time,  and  on  any  previous  occasion  I  would  have  been 
glad  to  have  him  come  there  and  gone  over  the  reservation,  but  his 
going  down  there  could  do  nothing  but  harm  to  the  Indians — call 
them  together,  and  they  had  been  more  or  less  excited  and  were  sick 
and  tired  of  the  whole  business  and  wanted  an  end  put  to  it,  and  I 
would  not  give  my  consent  and  would  not  allow  him  to  do  so  at  that 
time.  He  said:  ''AH  right,  I  will  go  anyhow  and  make  the  investi- 
gation.^' 

Then  I  told  Mr.  Sniffen  if  he  went  he  would  be  arrested  and  removed 
from  the  reservation,  and  I  wrote  the  clerk  in  charge  that  if  Mr. 
Sniffen  came  there  and  attempted  to  call  the  Indians  in  council  or  in 
any  manner  to  create  excitement  there,  I  instructed  him  to  arrest 
him  and  remove  him  from  the  reservation.  Mr.  Sniffen  that  evening 
came  to  me  and  told  me  that  he  had  changed  his  mind ;  he  was  going 
that  evening,  but  he  had  changed  his  mind  and  was  not  going  down 
to  the  Crow  Reservation;  that  he  had  wired  his  people  for  instruc- 
tions. He  said  that  what  he  wanted  to  do  was  to  go  down  there  and 
come  back,  so  he  could  wire  them  what  he  had  done,  and  he  hoj^ed 
they  would  wire  him  to  come  home.  He  asked  me  if  he  went  down 
how  soon  he  could  get  back,  and  I  told  him  that  by  leaving  Helena  at 
midnight  he  would  reach  the  Crow  Agency  the  next  afternoon  at  2 
o'clock,  and  he  could  leave  Crow  Agency  that  same  night  at  10 
o'clock,  and  he  went.  He  took  no  baggage  with  him.  He  went  to 
the  office  and  visited  with  the  clerk  and  talked  over  matters,  and 
they  had  just  a  good  social  time.  He  told  the  clerk,  in  order  to  tell 
his  people^  he  would  like  to  have  him  write  him  a  statement  refusing 
him  permission  to  make  an  investigation,  so  that  he  could  give  it  to 
his  people  as  the  basis  of  any  matter  that  they  would  bring  up  with 
the  Department. 

Senator  Curtis.  Who  was  the  clerk? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Fred  Miller.  He  notified  him  that  he  had  the 
honor  to  tell  him  that  he  is  under  arrest,  etc. 

Senator  Curtis.  Was  that  all  there  was  to  his  arrest? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  That  was  all  there  was  to  it. 

Senator  Cltitis.  Was  he  not  in  charge  of  an  officer? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  He  was  not. 

Senator  Cltitis.  Was  he  taken  to  the  guardhouse? 
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Mr.  Reynolds.  He  was  not. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  just  a  technical  arrest. 

Mrs.  Grey.  Mr.  Miller  took  me  to  the  station. 

Senator  Dixon.  Were  you  there? 

Mrs.  Grey.  No;  there  was  a  strict  quarantine  of  smallpox,  and 
they  said  if  Mr.  Sniff  en  had  left  the  railroad  track  he  could  have  been 
thrown  into  the  guardhouse. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  He  told  me  before  leaving  Helena  that  he  would 
like  to  have  a  letter  from  me  and  Mr.  Miller,  and  he  said  he  would 
observe  any  parole  that  I  wished  to  place  over  it;  he  would  not  see 
the  Indians  or  anjbody  else.  I  told  Mr.  Sniffen  I  would  not  give  him 
any  letter;  that  if  he  went  to  the  agency  I  would  guarantee  that  he 
would  be  treated  all  right,  and  I  wrote  Mr.  Miller  and  told  him  that 
Mr.  Sniffen  appeared  to  be  a  gentleman  and  if  he  came  there  I  told 
him  to  extend  to  him  every  courtesy. 

Senator  Curtis.  Then  your  object  in  preventing  an  investigation 
at  that  time  was  that  you  thought  it  would  stir  up  the  Indians? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes?  sir. 

Senator  Paynter.  But  you  say  that  Brosius  did  not  want  to  dis- 
close any  supposed  information  to  Dalby.  Of  course  that  is  an 
inference. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  imderstand  what  his  object  was. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  at  Frank  Gordon^s  at  any  time  when  he 
attempted  to  strike  you. 

Mr.  Keynolds.  I  was. 

The  Chairman.  Was  Mrs.  Grey  there! 

Mr.  Reynolds.  She  was. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  state  what  occurred. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  went  to  Frank  Gordon's  with  two  policemen  and 
Mr.  Miller  and  Mr.  Campbell.  It  had  come  to  me  that  a  coimcil  of 
Indians  had  been  called  at  Lodgegrass,  and  Mrs.  Grey  was  there,  and 
I  went  to  Lodgegrass  to  arrest  her.  I  arrested  her  at  Frank  Gordon's 
and  in  the  melee  of  the  arrest  she  made  certain  assertions.  I  have 
forgotten  what  they  were,  but  at  any  way  Gordon  jumped  up  and  was 
going  to  strike  me. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  she  do? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  At  the  same  time  two  policemen  grabbed  her, 
though  neither  of  them  knew  what  was  going  to  happen.  They 
grabbed  her,  however.  There  was  no  one  there  to  hurt  me  in  the 
world. 

The  Chairman.  Did  she  remonstrate  with  Gordon  when  he 
attempted  to  strike  you? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  He  never  had  any  chance  to  strike  me. 

The  Chairman.  You  testified  that  he  attempted  to  strike  you,  did 
you  not  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  when  he  attempted  to  strike  you  did 
Mrs.  Grey  remonstrate  or  take  any  action  to  prevent  him? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  She  told  him  not  to  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  Did  she  take  any  action  toward  getting  between 
you  and  Gordon? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  do  not  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  certain  about  that? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  am  certain  about  it. 
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Mrs.  Gbey.  Mrs.  Gordon  was  there,  and  I  said,  ''Don't  strike.  Gor- 
don; if  you  strike,  he  is  the  agent,  and  you  will  get  into  trouble, '  and 
did  I  not  beg  him  not  to  do  it  f 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No,  sir. 

Mrs.  Grey.  That  is  exactly  what  did  occur. 

The  Chairman.  Prior  to  the  incident  at  Gordon's  do  you  know 
whether  Mrs.  Grey  had  held  any  meetings  with  the  Indians ) 

Mr.  Reynolds.  She  did. 

The  Chairman.  Where? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  She  had  a  meeting  at  Wyola,  and  they  had  had  a 
meetii^  at  Gordon's. 

The  Chairman.  How  Ions  had  she  been  on  the  reservation  at  the 
time  of  this  meeting  at  Wyola? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Had  I  not  just  arrived  on  the  train,  and  had  the^  not 
come  there  to  meet  me  and  take  me  over  to  Gordon's — ^four  or  five  of 
the  Indians? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  do  not  know  of  her  being  there  previous  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  had  she  been  there  previous  to  the  meet- 
ing at  Gordon's? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Perhaps  two  days. 

The  Chairman.  Had  she  any  permit  at  that  time  to  be  on  the  res- 
ervation ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  She  had  a  permit  to  be  there  to  attend  ceremonial 
dances  which  were  given  her  by  the  Commissioner. 

The  Chairman.  The  Commissioner  gave  her  the  permit. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Had  you  seen  the  permit? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  had  a  copy  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  got  it  with  you? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  have  not. 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  have.     It  is  on  file. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  do  not  find  the  memorandum  that  I  was  trying 
to  find,  but  I  would  like  to  say  that  we  raised  in  the  district  75,000 
bushels  of  wheat  and  oats  this  year. 

Senator  Curtis.  In  the  various  districts? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  How  much  did  they  raise  when  you  wont  there 
six  years  ago;  these  same  districts? 

itr.  Reynoij)s.  The  first  two  years  I  was  there  I  do  not  think  they 
raised  to  the  extent  of  15,000  to  20,000  bushels  of  grain  and  very  little 
hay,  the  Indians,  when  I  went  with  them,  all  of  them  receiving  full 
rations. 

Senator  Dixox.  At  what  expense  to  the  Government? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  About  $75,000  to  S80,000  a  year. 

Senator  Dixon.  Are  any  of  them  rationed  now? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Not  one,  and  have  not  been  for  three  years. 

Senator  Dixon.  Are  they  self-supporting? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  They  are. 

Senator  Dixon.  Will  vou  tell  this  committee  who  Joe  Cooper,  who 
has  been  referred  to  by  Nlrs.  Grey  on  numerous  occasions,  is? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Joe  Cooper  is  a  half-breed  man.  When  I  went  to 
Montana  he  was  livin^j;  near  Bi  I  lin<2:s -around  Billings. 

Senator  Dixon.  Not  on  the  reservation  at  all? 
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Mr.  Reynolds.  No,  sir;  not  since  I  have  been  on  the  reservation. 
When  I  first  went  there  he  had  a  home  on  Soap  Creek,  which  was 
given  him  by  Mr.  Becker,  so  I  have  been  told. 

Senator  Dixon.  That  was  when  Becker  was  agent? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir.  It  was  the  old  roimd-up  headquarters 
consisting  of  a  house  and  bam  and  a  corral,  and  when  the  land  was 
allotted  he  took  his  family  to  his  allotment,  consisting  of  fifteen  or 
sixteen  himdred  acres. 

Senator  Dixon.  What  does  he  do  toward  makinjg  a  Uving;  is  he  a 
progressive  half-breed  or  what  kind  of  a  man  is  hef 

MI.  Reynolds.  Joe  Cooper  is  an  indolent  fellow.  I  have  never 
known  of  his  doing  any  work  to  speak  of. 

Senator  Dixon.  Is  he  improving  his  place  now? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  He  is  not;  it  is  just  the  reverse.  He  has  not  a 
thing  standing  there  now  to  show  that  he  ever  had  a  place. 

Senator  Dixon.  What  has  become  of  the  building? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  heard  that  he  binned  his  corral  up  and  burned 
his  bam  up. 

Senator  Dixon.  For  what  purpose? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  For  firewood. 

Senator  Dixon.  Does  he  cultivate  his  1,600  acres  of  land? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  He  has  attempted  to  raise  potatoes  and  water- 
melons, I  think,  about  the  first  summer  he  went  there,  but  he  raised 
no  crop  last  year  and  made  no  attempt,  or  the  year  before. 

Senator  Dixon.  What  was  he  raising? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Last  year  he  was  assisting  Mrs.  Grey.  I  do  not 
think  that  he  did  ten  days'  work  in  the  past  year. 

Senator  Dixon.  Is  he  the  man  who  writes  this  petition  with  these 
Indian  names  attached? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  And  sends  it  down  here! 

Mr  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  DrxoN.  Will  he  be  here— ;^do  you  know,  Mrs.  Grey! 

Mrs.  Gbey.  He  is  now  here;  ves  sir. 

Senator  Dixox.  Where  does  ne  get  his  money  to  live  on  if  he  does 
not  work? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  think  his  half  brother,  George  Pease,  has  prob- 
ably done  a  good  deal  toward  supporting  him  for  the  last  few  years. 

Senator  Dixon.  Is  Gteorge  Pease  this  apparently  white  man  who  is 
with  this  delegation? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  He  is  a  half  brother  of  Joe  Cooper's? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  Mrs.  Grey  stated  the  other  day  that  of  this  delega- 
tion there  were  no  C.  I.  L.  Indians  in  the  delegation — the  Crow  Indian 
Lodge,  or  whatever  they  call  them.  Are  there  any  C.  I.  L.  members 
of  tms  delegation  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  There  are  three  that  I  know. 

Senator  Dixon.  Three  out  of  how  many? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Three  out  of  nine. 

Senator  Dixon.  Mrs  Grey  said  that  Sees  with  His  Ears  was  Big 
Medicine's  son-in-law.     How  about  that? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Sees  With  His  Ears  is  no  relation  to  Big  MedicixsA* 
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Mrs.  Gbey.  Is  he  not  Grace's  husband? 

Mr.  Rbynoij>s.  He  is  not. 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  have  Lucy  Old  Horn's  affidavit  that  he  is.  I  want 
to  say  that  the  matter  \vT.th  regard  to  my  taking  money  from  the 
Indians  is  all  in  the  stenographic  report.  ^Mr.  Reynoldi^'s  statement 
is  not  true. 

There  being  no  further  questions  the  witness  was  excused. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOSEPH  COOPEE. 

Joseph  Cooper,  having  been  first  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman, 

testified  as  follows: 

The  Chairman.  Please  state  your  full  name. 

Mr.  Cooper.  Joseph  Cooper. 

The  Chairman.  Ilow  old  are  you? 

Mr.  Cooper,  Thirtv-six- 

The  Chairman.  Wnere  do  you  live! 

Mr.  Cooper.  In  Lodgegrass. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  one  of  the  Crows? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman,  How  much  Crow  blood  are  you? 

Mr.  Cooper,  One-fourth  Indian. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  allotment  there? 

Mr.  Cooper,  Yes,  sir* 

The  Chairman.  What  improvements  have  you  got  on  it? 

Mr.  Cooper,  I  have  no  iTnprovements, 

The  Chairman.  Were  there  ever  any  improvements  on  it? 

Mr.  Cooper,  Little. 

The  Chairman,  What  were  they? 

Mr.  Cooper.  A  house. 

The  Chairman.  How  big  a  house? 

Mr.  Cooper,  Three  rooms  in  it. 

The  Chairman    Do  you  have  any  bam? 

Mr.  Cooper,  Yes,  sir 

The  Chairman,  Do  you  have  a  corral? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  \Vhat  became  of  the  house? 

Mr.  Cooper.  The  house  got  burned  a  year  ago  in  April. 

The  Chairman.  What  became  of  the  barn? 

Mr.  Cooper.  The  barn  burned  up  with  the  house. 

The  Chairmax.   It  l>urneil  at  the  same  time  the  house  burned? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir.  I  will  have  to  explain  why  it  got  burned 
at  the  same  time.     I  tore  it  dovm  and  put  it  in  my  house. 

The  Chairman.  You  tore  the  barn  down  and  put  it  in  your  house? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Had  you  a  house  before  that  time? 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  had  a  nouse,  but  it  was  not  finished. 

The  Chairman,  What  became  of  your  corral? 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  burned  that. 

The  Chairman,  For  firewood? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  ^ir 

The  Chairman.   How  far  do  you  live  from  the  agency? 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  judge  about  40  miles. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  the  agent,  Major  Reynolds? 
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Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  known  him?  • 

Mr.  Cooper.  For  some  years. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  present  there  when  Mr.  Dalby  came  out 
to  the  agency. 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  present  there  when  Mrs.  Grey  was  at  the 
agency  before  Dalby  came — ao  you  know  Mrs.  Grey? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  ever  see  her  on  the  reservation! 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Before  Mr.  Dalby  was  there) 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Was  he  at  your  house? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  a  family  have  you! 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  have  nine  children  Uving. 

The  Chairman.  Is  your  wife  a  full  blood? 

Mr.  Cooper.  She  is  a  half-breed. 

The  Chairman.  When  Mrs.  Grey  was  there  did  you  have  any 
trouble  with  Mr.  Reynolds;  did  Mr.  Reynolds  come  to  your  house 
while  Mrs.  Grey  was  there? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Not  at  my  house. 

The  Chairman.  What  house  were  you  at? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Frank  Gordon's. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  see  any  trouble  there  with  Mr.  Reynolds? 

Mr.  Cooper.  At  Lodge  Grass,  I  did;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  state  what  that  was? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Well,  it  was  the  arrest  of  Mrs.  Grey. 

The  GttAiRMAN.  Did  you  have  any  trouble  with  Reynolds? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Not  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  at  any  time? 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  have  been  arrested  on  two  different  occasions. 

The  Chairman.  No;  but  did  you  have  any  trouble  with  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Not  personally;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairbian.  You  never  had  any  trouble  with  him  I 

Mr.  Cooper.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  were  arrested? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  while  Mrs.  Grev  was  there? 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  do  not  believe  Mrs.  Grey  was  there  when  I  was 
arrested. 

The  Chairman.  Why  were  you  arrested  before,  the  first  time? 

Mr.  Cooper.  For  attempting  to  come  to  Washington. 

The  Chairman.  Had  you  seen  Mrs.  Grey  before  Uiat? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  »ir;  I  had. 

The  Chairman.  Had  you  any  talk  with  her  about  coining  to  Wash- 
ington? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where  were  you  when  you  were  arrested  at  that 
timet 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  was  arretted  on  the  train  between  Parkman  and 
Ranchester. 
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The  Chaibman.  Is  that  on  the  reservation) 

Mi.  Coopeb.  It  is  off  of  the  reservation. 

The  Chaibman.  Who  arrested  you? 

Mr.  Coopeb.  Mr.  Campbell  arrested  me,  and  Mr.  Bigges. 

The  Chaibman.  Who  was  the  other  man? 

Mr.  Coopeb.  Mr.  Bigges. 

The  Chaibb£AN.  Are  tney  officers? 

Mr.  Coopeb.  I  can  not  say  any  more  than  that  they  are  employees 
at  the  agency. 

The  Chaibman.  How  far  was  this  from  the  agency  that  you  were 
arrested? 

Mr.  Coopeb.  It  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  35  miles. 

The  Chaibman.  Did  they  have  any  paper? 

Mr.  Coopeb.  No,  sir. 

The  QaAiBMAN.  They  did  not  show  you  any  paper. 

Mr.  Coopeb.  No,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  What  did  they  do  with  you  after  they  arrested  you! 

Mr.  Coopeb.  Thev  tiuned  me  over  to  the  city  officer  at  Sheridan. 

The  Chaibman.  How  long  did  the  city  officer  keep  you? 

Mr.  Coopeb.  He  kept  us  there  fully  twenty-four  hours. 

The  Chaibman.  Locked  you  up? 

Mr.  Coopeb.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Did  he  show  vou  any  paper? 

Mr.  Coopeb.  No,  sir.  I  asked  for  a  paper  but  they  did  not  give  it 
to  me. 

The  Chaibman.  Did  he  take  you  before  any  court? 

Mr.  Coopeb.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  He  just  let  you  loose? 

Mr.  Coopeb.  As  we  left  the  jail  at  Sheridan? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Coopeb.  No,  sir;  we  were  turned  over  to  Mr.  Campbell  and 
Mr.  Pease. 

The  Chairman.  He  turned  you  over  to  them? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  After  you  had  been  in  the  jail? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  they  do  with  you? 

Mr.  Cooper.  They  took  us  back  to  the  Q-ow  Agency  and  put  us  in 
jail  there. 

The  Chaibman.  Did  they  show  you  any  paper  when  they  took  you 
back? 

Mr.  Coopeb.  No,  sir;  they  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  did  they  keep  you  in  the  jail  at  the 
agency? 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  think  it  was  about  three  days. 

The  Chaibman.  Did  they  take  you  before  any  court? 

Mr.  Coopeb.  No,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  What  did  they  do  at  the  end  of  the  three  days? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Thev  turned  us  out. 

The  Chairman,  tfust  turned  you  loose? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  During  all  this  time  you  say  they  did  not  show  you 
iany  paper? 

Mr.  Coopeb.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chaibman.  Did  you  ask  them  what  you  were  arrested  for  ? 

Mr.  CooPEB.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  tell  you  what  you  were  arrested  for  ? 

Mr.  Cooper.  No^ot  in  a  specific  way. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  tell  you  anything  about  what  you  were 
arrested  for? 

Mr.  Cooper.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  stated  a  few  moments  ago  that  you  were 
arrested  because  you  were  trying  to  come  to  Washmgton? 

Mr.  Cooper,  i  es,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  makes  you  think  that — who  told  you  that? 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  could  not  say  anybody  in  particular  who  told  me 
that. 

The  Chairman.  When  were  you  arrested  the  second  time) 

Mr.  Cooper.  Just  two  months  after  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  Where? 

Mr.  Cooper.  At  Crow  Agency. 

The  C^iRMAN.  Do  you  mow  what  for? 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  suppose  it  was  because  I  was  with  Mrs.  Orey. 

The  Chairman.  Who  arrested  you? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Major  Reynolds. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  have  any  paper? 

Mr.  Cooper.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  he  do  with  you  when  he  arrested  you? 

Mr.  Cooper.  He  simply  ordered  the  policeman  to  take  me  down 
to  the  jail. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  put  you  in  jail? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  did  they  keep  you  there? 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  think  they  kept  me  there  at  that  time  three  days. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  show  you  any  papers? 

Mr.  Cooper.  No^ir. 

The  C^ntMAN.  Did  they  take  you  before  any  court? 

Mr.  Cooper.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  just  turned  you  loose  when  they  let  you 
out? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Well,  he  spoke  to  me  as  he  was  turning  me  out. 

The  Chairman.  What  aid  he  say  to  you  ? 

IJb.  Cooper.  I  do  not  wish  to  go  into  the  details. 

Airs.  Grey.  Just  go  ahead  and  tell  what  he  said. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  reason  for  not  wanting  to  go  into 
it;  on  account  of  the  character  of  the  language? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mrs.  Grey.  Just  tell  the  committee  where  I  was  at  this  time  and 
all  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  he  say  to  you  when  he  turned  you  out? 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  can  not  recall  it  word  for  word. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  as  nearly  as  you  can  recall  it. 

Mr.  Cooper.  Well,  he  attacked  Mrs.  Grey's  character  very  strongly. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  he  say  about  Mrs.  Grey'  character? 

Mr.  Cooper.  He  called  her  an  old  blister  and  a  whore. 

The  Chairbian.  Did  he  use  the  word  ** whore? " 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  sure  about  thatt 
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Mr.  CooPBB.  I  am  sure;  yes,  sir.  I  have  swom  that  I  would  tell 
the  truth. 

The  Chaibman.  He  used  the  word  '*  blister." 

Mr.  CooPBB.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where  was  Mrs.  Grey  at  this  time? 

Mr.  CooPBB.  Mrs.  Grey,  I  believe,  was  at  the  hotel  at  the  time  at 
the  Crow  Agency. 

The  Chaibman.  What  else  did  he  say  when  he  turned  you  loose,  if 
you  remember? 

Mr.  CooPEB.  He  intimated  that  I  had  better  drop  this  matter 
altogether. 

Tne  Chaibman.  What  matter? 

Mr.  Cooper.  This  Crow  matter. 

Senator  Dixon.  What  part  of  the  Crow  matter? 

Mr.  CooPEB.  In  general,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  STow,  do  you  know  ^ything  about  the  Indians 
raising  money  for  Mrs.  Grey  to  come  to  Washington  with? 

Mr.  CooPEB.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  was  raised  for  her? 

Mr.  CooPEB.  I  could  not  tell  you  the  exact  amount,  but  there  was 
$310  at  one  time. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  who  contributed  the  money — do  you 
know  what  the  word  contribute  means? 

Mr.  CooPEB.  Yes,  sir.     They  all  contributed. 

The  Chairman.  Who  was  it  collected  from? 

Mr.  CooPEB.  Several  different  Indians. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  any  Indian  who  contributed  any 
money  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  Cooper.  1,  for  one,  contributed. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  you  contribute? 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  personally  have  contributed  $25. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  started  for  Washington  how  much 
money  did  you  have  at  the  time  you  were  arrested,  the  first  time? 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  had  something  m  the  neighborhood  of  $350. 

The  Chaibman.  Where  did  you  get  that? 

Mr.  CooPEB.  That  was  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  The  same  money? 

Mr,  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  had  been  contributed  for  her  to  come  to 
Washington  with? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where  was  she,  if  you  know,  when  you  were 
arrested  the  first  time  ? 

Mr.  Cooper.  She  was  at  Wyola,  I  beUeve,  at  the  time  I  waa  arrested. 

The  Chairman.  I  forgot  the  name  of  the  place  where  you  were 
arrested. 

Mr.  CooPEB.  It  is  between  Parkman  and  Ranchester  where  I  was 
arrested. 

The  Chaibman.  How  far  is  that  from  Wyola? 

Mr.  Cooper.  It  would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  15  miles. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  intending  to  meet  her  at  Wyola  at  that 
time? 

Mr.  Cooper.  At  Parkman. 

The  Chaibman.  And  she  was  coming  on  to  Washington  with  you. 
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Mr.  Cooper..  Not  with  her;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Was  anyone  coming  to  Washington  with  you,  that 
you  know? 

Mr.  Cooper.  There  were  six  of  us  in  aU. 

The  Chairman.  Six  of  you? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  When  were  the  rest  of  them  arrested! 

Mr.  Cooper.  They  were  all  arrested  with  me. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  give  the  reporter  the  names  of  the  six! 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir;  YeDow  Brow,  Packs  The  Hat.  Holds  His 
Enemy,  and  Spotted  Kabbit.  I  can  not  recall  the  otners  at  this 
time. 

The  CHAiRBiAN.  Were  those  all  taken  with  you  to  Sheridan  and 
locked  up  at  Sheridan? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  1  would  like  to  ask  now,  in  order  to  get  in  a  con- 
secutive way,  imder  the  Departmental  rulings  can  Indians  visit 
Washington  without  a  permit  from  the  Department? 

The  &AIRMAN.  Do  you  imderstand  the  question?  Under  the 
Departmental  rulings-can  Indians  visit  Washington  without  an  order 
from  the  Department? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir;  so  I  have  understood  that. 

Senator  Dixon.  You  understood  that  they  could? 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  do  not  know  as  to  that. 

Senator  Dixon.  What  was  your  undertanding  about  it! 

Mr.  Cooper.  This  is  the  first  time  that  it  has  come  to  me. 

Senator  Dixon.  Have  you  Uved  on  an  Indian  reservation  for  ten 
years  and  do  not  know  that  an  Indian  is  not  authorized  to  leave  it 
without  a  permit  from  the  agent  or  a  permit  from  Washington? 

Mr.  Cooper.  My  object  at  this  time  is  to  see  if  I  can  not  nave  that 
restriction  taken  out,  so  that  I  may  go  where  I  choose  to. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  understand  that  you  can  not  come  to 
Washington  without  an  order  or  permit  from  the  Department?  At 
the  time  you  were  arrested  the  first  time,  what  was  your  understand- 
ing as  to  that? 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  did  not  have  any  at  all  at  the  first  time. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  understand  that  at  that  time,  before  you 
were  arrested,  that  you  had  to  have  a  permit  in  order  to  come  to 
Washington? 

Mr.  Ck>OPER.  I  did  not  know,  sir,  regarding  that  matter  at  that 
time. 

Senator  Dixon.  You  know  that  now,  do  you? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Well,  I  could  not  say  that  I  do,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  Is  not  an  Indian  agent  authorized  by  the  rules  of 
the  Department  to  arrest  every  Indian  who  starts  to  run  away  from 
the  reservation? 

Mr.  Cooper.  It  has  been  done,  sir;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  Is  not  that  an  invariable  instruction  to  every  Indian 
agent  in  the  West,  to  do  that? 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  know  about  it?  Do^  you  know 
whether  the  Department  here  in  Washington  has  issued  instructions 
to  agents  to  arrest  Indians  who  leave  the  reservation  without 
instructions? 

Mr.  Cooper.  As  I  said  before,  I  do  not  know  that* 
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Senator  Dixon.  Now  the  first  time  that  you  were  arrested  was  the 
time  that  you  claimed  Mr.  Reynolds  used  these  words  about  Mrs. 
Grey. 

Mr.  CooPEB.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  Who  was  present  at  that  time,  if  anybody? 

Mr.  Cooper,  ^r.  Miller  was  present,  the  clerk  at  Big  Medicine,  the 
chief  of  the  police. 

Senator  Dixon.  How  near  were  they  to  you  and  Mr.  Reynolds 
when  Mr.  Reynolds  said  this  about  Mrs.  Grey? 

Mr.  CooPEB.  They  could  not  have  been  further  than  you  and  I  are 
together. 

Senator  Dixon.  Four  or  6  feet? 

Mr.  CJooPEB.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  So  you  think  they  could  have  heard  it! 

Mr.  CooPEB.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  Did  either  of  them  make  any  remark  at  the  time? 

Mr.  CooPEB.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  Neither  Miller  nor  Big  Medicine? 

Mr.  CooPBB.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  Does  Big  Medicine  understand  the  EngUsh  lan- 
guage? 

Mr.  CooPEB.  I  do  not  beUeve  he  does. 

Senator  Dixon.  After  your  first  arrest  and  before  your  second 
arrest,  did  you  see  Mrs.  Grey  again? 

Mr.  CooPEB.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  Very  often? 

Mr.  CooPEB.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  And  what  did  you  talk  about  when  you  saw  her? 

Mr.  Cooper.  We  were  speaking  about  the  reservation  in  general. 

Senator  Dixon.  Well,  what  about  the  reservation?  What  did 
you  want  to  come  to  Washington  to  talk  about  at  that  time  that  you 
were  arrested? 

Mr.  CooPEB.  There  are  many  things  that  I  thought  were  irregular. 

Senator  Dixon.  Well,  name  some  of  them. 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  could  not  say  in  particular  of  them. 

Senator  Dixon.  But  you  came  to  Washington  to  make  a  com- 
plaint, did  you  not? 

Mr.  CooPEB.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  You  and  those  Indians? 

Mr.  CooPEB.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  Did  you  not  have  in  mind  what  you  were  coming 
to  make  a  complaint  about? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Well,  we  were  coining  here  to  see  if  we  could  not  get 
an  investigation  made  of  our  reservation  for  us. 

Senator  Dixon.  What  did  you  want  investigated? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Different  things,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  What  were  some  of  those  things? 

Mr.  Cooper.  One  of  the  things  was  that  we  wanted  a  man  to 
come  out  there  and  tell  us  our  standing  with  the  Government  here 
on  the  agency  books. 

Senator  Dixon.  On  the  books? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  That  was  in  regard  to  your  accoimtst 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Dixon.  What  accoiints? 

Mr.  CJooPEB.  All  of  our  accounts.     We  did  not  know  of  any  of  our 
accounts. 

Senator  Dixon.  You  understand  you  hare  always  been  paid  your 
annuities,  do  you  not? 
!  Mr.  CooPEB.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  Under  the  treaties! 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  Now  what  other  accounts  are  there  that  you  have 
got  with  the  Government? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Well,  there  would  be  the  lease  account. 

Senator  Dixon.  And  you  wanted  that  investigated? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  Well,  now  what  else  do  you  want  investigated? 

Mr.  Cooper.  We  wanted  also  the  schools  to  be  investigated. 

Senator  Dixon.  What  was  the  trouble  with  the  schools? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Well,  it  was  such  that  I  had  to  send  my  children  away 
from  there. 

Senator  Dixon.  Why? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Because  the  boys  and  girls  mingled  with  one  another 
a  good  deal. 

Senator  Dixon.  That  was  the  trouble,  was  it? 

Mr.  Cooper.  That  was  one  trouble. 

Senator  Dixon.  What  school  was  this,  the  school  at  the  agency? 

Mr*  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  How  many  scholars  are  there,  do  you  know? 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  where  about,  could  you  tell  anything  about 
how  many  there  were? 

Mr.  Cooper.  No,  sir;  I  have  no  idea  how  many  there  are  in  that 
school. 

Senator  Dixon.  And  you  thought  they  mingled  together  too  much? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  Did  you  ever  talk  with  the  agent  about  that;  or 
did  you  hear  anyone  else  talk  to  him  about  it? 

Mr.  Cooper.  1  do  not  know  that  I  could  say  that  I  did  speak  to 
him  on  that  subject. 

Senator  Dixon.  Did  you  talk  with  Mrs.  Grey  about  it? 

Mr.  Cooper.  In  some  respects  I  have;  yes,  sir,  regarding  the  school. 

Senator  Dixon.  I  mean  fcefore  you  started  to  come  on  this  trip  to 
Washington. 

Mr.  CboPER.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  Now,  what  else  was  there  that  you  wanted  to  have 
investigated  ? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Well,  there  was  the  sale  of  our  land. 

Senator  Dixon.  What  land  ? 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  understood  that  it  is  known  as  the  treaty  of  1901. 

Senator  Dixon.  Was  that  the  land  on  the  ceded  reservation? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  What  was   there  about  that  you  thought  was 
wrong? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Well,  you  know  the  money  was  specified  for  different 
things,  and  it  was  not  fulfilled. 
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Senator  Dixon.  What  else  was  it  that  you  wanted  to  have  investi- 
gated? 

Mr.  CooPEB.  I  could  not  think  just  at  this  time. 

Senator  Dixon.  What  were  you  doing  when  you  were  arrested  the 
second  time? 

Mr.  CooPEB.  I  went  down  to  visit  a  friend  of  mine  at  Crow  Agency. 

Senator  Dixon.  And  while  down  there  you  were  arrested? 

Mr.  CooPEB.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator* Dixon.  Were  you  ever  arrested  except  these  two  times? 

Mr.  CooPEB.  They  were  the  only  times. 

Senator  Dixon.  Do  you  know  aoout  Mrs.  Grey  being  arrested? 

Mr.  CooPEB.  I  only  Knew  of  it  after  I  came  out  of  jau — ^no;  I  knew 
it  while  I  was  in  jail. 

Senator  Dixon.  The  first  time? 

Mr.  CooPEB.  The  last  time  I  was  arrested. 

Senator  Dixon.  Was  she  locked  up  in  the  same  jail? 

Mr.  CooPEB.  No,  sir;  she  was  not. 

Senator  Dexon.  How  old  are  you? 

Mr.  CooPEB.  Thirty-six. 

Senator  Dixon.  Where  were  you  bom? 

Mr.  CooPEB.  I  was  bom  in  Fort  Union,  Dak. 

Senator  Dixon.  How  old  were  you  before  you  went  to  live  on  the 
Crow  Reservation? 

Mr.  CooPEB.  I  guess  I  was  10  years  old. 

Senator  Dixon.  When  you  went  to  live  on  the  Crow  Reservation? 

Mr.  CoopEB.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  Did  you  go  to  Carlisle? 

Mr.  CooPEB.  I  was  there  for  a  short  time. 

Senator  Dixon.  How  long? 

Mr.  CoopEB.  Four  months. 

Senator  Dixon.  Why  did  you  not  stay  longer! 

Mr.  CoopEB.  Because  I  did  not  like  it. 

Senator  Dixon.  You  ran  away? 

Mr.  CoopEB.  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Senator  Dixon.  How  old  were  you? 

Mr.  CoopEB.  Eighteen. 

Senator  Dixon.  Why  did  you  nm  away  from  Carlisle;  were  you 
mistreated  there? 

Mr.  CoopEB.  I  did  not  find  it  what  I  expected  the  school  ought 
to  be. 

Senator  Dixon.  You  did  not  think  it  was  a  good  place  for  a  young 
man  to  be? 

Mr.  CoopEB.  I  could  not  say  anything  in  particular,  any  more 
than  I  disliked  the  school  and  left  it. 

Senator  Dixon.  What  was  the  matter  with  it,  that  you  didn't 
like  Carlisle? 

Mr.  CoopEB.  I  did  not  get  the  schooling  that  I  wanted. 

Senator  Dixon.  Had  you  ever  been  to  school  before? 

Mr.  CooPEB.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  Where? 

Mr.  CoopEB.  At  Crow  Agency. 

Senator  Dixon.  You  stayed  there  four  months  and  ran  away  home. 

Mr.  CooPEB.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  How  much  influence  did  you  say  you  had? 
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Mr.  CooPBB.  One-fourth. 

Senator  Dixon.  Your  father  was  a  white  mant 

Mi.  Coofeb.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  Is  he  living  t 

Mr.  CJooPEB.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  His  post-office  is  at  Billing,  Mont.,  where! 

Mr.  CooPEB.  His  post-office  is  at  Billings.  Mont. 

Senator  Dixon.  Your  mother  was  a  naif-breed  Crow  Indian 
woman? 

Mr.  CJooPEB.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  You  have  9  children? 

Mr.  CooPEB.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  How  long  have  you  been  married! 

Mr.  Ck)OPBB.  Goi^  onto  seventeen  years. 

Senator  Dixon.  Blave  you  a  house  where  you  live  now,  have  you! 

Mr.  CoopEB.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  No  house? 

Mr.  CooPEB.  That  is  on  my  ranch! 

Senator  Dixon.  Yes. 

Mr.  CooPEB.  I  have  not;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  I  thought  you  spoke  of  your  house  a  while  ago! 

Mr.  CooPEB.  My  house  was  burned. 

Senator  Dixon.  Where  have  you  been  living  since  then! 

Mr.  CooPEB.  I  have  been  living  at  Lodge  Grass. 

Senator  Dixon.  Have  you  a  house  at  Ix)dge  Grass! 

Mr.  CooPEB.  I  am  living  in  a  friend's  house. 

Senator  Dixon.  Whose  house  is  it! 

Mr.  CooPEB.  George  No  Horse. 

Senator  Dixon.  Bfow  many  rooms  are  there  in  that  house! 

Mr.  CooPEB.  It  is  a  four-room  house. 

Senator  Dixon.  How  far  is  it  from  your  allotted  land! 

Mr.  CooPEB.  It  is  about  35  miles  by  wagon. 

Senator  Dixon.  And  you  have  been  living  over  there  a  year  and  a 
half,  at  Lodge  Grass,  away  from  your  farmf 

Mr.  CooPEB.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  How  long  have  you  lived  there! 

Mr.  CooPEB.  A  year  this  month. 

Senator  Dixon.  Why  have  you  not  built  a  house  over  at  your  farm ! 

Mr.  CooPEB.  I  have  not  the  means  to  put  up  a  house. 

Senator  Dixon.  But  you  have  the  means  to  come  to  Washington 
and  give  Mrs.  Grey  money  to  help  you.  Why  did  you  not  take  that 
money  and  start  to  build  a  house? 

Mr.  CooPEB.  Well,  $26  would  never  build  me  a  house. 

Senator  Dixon.  How  much  money  did  you  have  when  you  left 
home  on  this  trip? 

Mr.  CooPEB.  1  had  $80. 

Senator  Dixon.  Why  did  you  not  take  that  money  and  start  to  build 
a  house? 

Mr.  CooPEB.  That  was  not  my  money. 

Senator  Dixon.  Who  contributed  this  money! 

Mr.  CooPEB.  The  Indians. 

Senator  Dixon.  How  many  acres  have  you  and  your  family  allotted 
to  you? 

Mr.  CiooPBB.  I  have  1,660  acres  allotted  to  me. 
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Senator  Dixon.  How  long  has  it  been  allotted  to  you! 

Mr.  Cooper.  Four  years,  1  believe. 

Senator  Dixon.  Have  you  any  horses  1 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  have  2  horses. 

Senator  Dixon.  How  long  have  you  owned  themt 

Mr.  Cooper.  Four  or  five  years. 

Senator  Dixon.  Have  you  any  cattle? 

Mr.  CooPBB.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  How  many? 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  have  some  21  or  22  head. 

Senator  Dixon.  How  much  fanning  did  you  do  last  year  on  this 
1,500  acres  of  land? 

Mr.  Cooper.  None  at  all. 

Senator  Dixon.  You  did  no  farming  last  year  at  ail? 

Mr.  Cooper.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  How  much  fanning  did  you  do  the  year  before 
last? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Well,  I  had  a  garden  of  about  2  acres. 

The  Chairman.  Out  of  this  land  that  was  allotted  to  you  and  your 
family,  how  much  of  it  is  irrigable  land  ? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Well,  I  have  a  small  place  that  would  cover  about  20 
more. 

Senator  Dixon.  Is  that  the  only  land  that  you  can  irrigate^  these 
20  acres? 

Mr.  Cooper.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Dixon.  Is  this  all  of  your  1,560  acres  that  can  be  put  under 
the  ditch? 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  could  cover  nearly  the  whole  of  it  if  I  had  a  ditch. 

Senator  Dixon.  How  long  a  ditcn  would  it  take? 

Mr.  Cooper.  About  2  miles,  that  is  on  both  sides  of  the  creek,  to 
cover  all  of  it. 

Senator  Dixon.  Have  you  ever  made  any  effort  to  take  out  a  ditch? 

Mr.  Cooper.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  Have  you  ever  farmed  this  land  any  at  all? 

Mr.  Cooper.  No  more  than  the  garden  spot  that  I  spoke  of. 

Senator  Dixon.  Why  did  you  not  cultivate  the  20  acres  that  are 
under  ditch? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Because  I  was  not  able  to  do  it. 

Senator  Dixon.  You  moved  away  from  your  1,500  acres  of  land, 
nearly  all  of  which  could  be  put  under  an  irrigation  ditch,  and  mov6d 
35  miles  away  to  live  in  a  borrowed  house? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  How  much  money  did  you  and  yoiu*  family  receive 
last  year  from  the  agency  stores — tribal  stores? 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  made  no  memorandum  as  to  that  and  could  not  tell 
you. 

Senator  Dixon.  Approximately,  how  much? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Over  $200. 

Senator  Dixon.  Why  did  you  not  take  this  money  and  build  a 
house  down  on  your  place,  instead  of  moving  away  35  miles? 

Mr.  Cooper.  If  I  nad  all  of  this  $200  in  a  bulk  I  could  do  some- 
thing but  when  I  get  it  in  dribblings  I  can  not  do  anything  with  it. 

Senator  Dixon.  What  went  witn  this  money? 
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Mr.  CooPEB.  It  went  to  get  something  to  eat  and  to  wear  for  my 
family  and  children. 

Senator  Dixon.  How  many  of  your  children  were  at  the  Grovem- 
ment's  schools? 

Mr.  CooFEB.  There  are  none. 

Senator  Dixon.  How  many  were  there? 

Mr.  CooPEB.  None. 

Senator  Dixon.  I  thought  you  told  Senator  Clapp  that  you  had 
some  children  at  the  agency  Govemment  schools  and  took  them 
away? 

Wc.  CooPEB.  I  did  in  years  gone  by. 

Senator  Dixon.  How  many  years  ago? 

Mt".  CooPEB.  Two  years  ago. 

Senator  Dixon.  Hiow  many  children  did  you  have  at  school  there? 

iSi,  CooPEB.  Five. 

Senator  Dixon.  Do  you  mean  at  the  Govemment  schools? 

Mr.  CooPEB.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  And  you  took  all  of  them  away? 

Mi.  Coopee.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  How  large  are  those  children? 

Mr.  CooPEB.  The  youngest  one  was  about  7. 

Senator  Dixon.  And  the  oldest? 

Mr.  CooPEB.  The  oldest  was  about  13  or  14. 

Senator  Dixon.  How  long  did  you  let  those  children  stay  at  the 
Govemment  schools? 

Mr.  Coopee.  Ever  since  they  were  able  to  go  to  school. 

Senator  Dixon.  But  you  took  them  away  two  years  ago? 

Mr.  Coopee.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon,  ^because  they  were  too  crowded  and  too  pro- 
miscuous, that  is,  the  girls  and  boys  hving  together? 

Mr.  Coopee.  I  do  not  say  that  at  all,  sir.  1  said  there  were  older 
boys  and  girls  at  that  school  and  I  did  not  want  my  children  to  come 
under  the  influence  of  those  kind  of  children. 

Senator  Dixon.  You  did  not  want  your  children  to  associate  with 
the  other  children? 

Mr.  Coopee.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  Is  that  what  I  understand  you  to  mean? 

Mr.  Coopee.  Yes,  sir.  A^  children  are  at  school  now,  and  have 
been  ever  since,  at  Santee,  Nebr.,  a  missionary  school. 

Senator  Dixon.  Is  it  an  agency  school  ? 

Mr.  Coopee.  It  is  a  missionary  school. 

Senator  Dixon.  How  many  cnildren  have  you  at  home? 

Mr.  Coopee.  About  f oiu*  at  home. 

Senator  Dixon.  What  is  the  age  of  the  eldest  at  home? 

Mr.  Coopee.  The  eldest  ol  them  is  about  6,  5  or  6. 

Senator  Dixon.  Did  you  have  your  land,  this  1,500  acres,  leased? 

Mr.  Coopee.  I  got  $100  from  Mr.  Heinrich  last  year,  but  none  this 
year. 

Senator  Dixon.  You  leased  1,520  acres  for  $100? 

Mr.  Coopee.  About  half;  about  half  of  my  place. 

Senator  Dixon.  Why  did  you  not  take  this  team  and  plow  an  irri- 
gation ditch  so  that  you  could  irrigate  this  land  ? 

Mr.  Coopee.  I  have  no  team,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  Did  you  not  just  testify  that  you  hflA  Vwo  VjLOt^^aX 
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Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  I  did;  but  that  does  not  say  that  it  is  a  team 
though.    I  have  a  small  pony  and  one  large  horse. 

Senator  Dixon.  Did  you  ever  ask  the  agent  to  help  you  start  farm- 
ing down  there? 

Mr.  Cooper.  No,  sir;  not  on  the  farm,  but  I  have  asked  otherwise 
for  help. 

Senator  Dixon.  Does  not  the  agent  give  Indians  who  want  to  work 
employment? 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  am  not  speaking  for  them,  but  I  am  speaking  for 
myself. 

Senator  Dixon.  Did  you  ever  make  application  to  the  agency  to 
help  you  to  start  a  farm? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  Who? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Major  Reynolds. 

Senator  Dixon.  Did  you  ever  get  any  help? 

Mr.  Cooper.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  Did  you  ever  ask  agents  prior  to  his  time  to  ^ve 
you  emplojTnent  to  start  farming? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  Who?  _ 

Mr.  Cooper.  Major  Edwards. 

Senator  Dixon.  Did  he  give  you  any  then? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir;  I  got  some  help  from  him. 

Senator  Dixon.  WTio  did  you  get? 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  got  a  mowing  machine  and  a  rake. 

Senator  Dixon.  What  did  you  do  with  them? 

Mr.  Cooper.  They  are  out  on  the  ranch  where  my  place  is. 

Senator  Dixon.  Did  you  ever  use  them? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  On  your  ranch? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  On  this  2i  acres  that  you  cultivated? 

Mr.  Cooper.  On  that  2  acres  that  I  spoke  of  was  a  garden. 

Senator  Dixon.  Did  you  ever  cultivate  any  more  of  this  1,620 
acres  except  the  2i  acres  in  garden? 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  have  got  hay. 

Senator  Dixon.  Wilahay? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  Did  you  have  a  wagon  then? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  Where  is  that  wagon  now? 

Mr.  Cooper.  It  is  there. 

Senator  Dixon.  Did  you  work  any  last  year  in  October? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Worked  every  chance  I  got  to  work. 

Senator  Dixon.  How  many  days  did  you  work  last  year? 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  could  not  tell  you  that. 

Senator  Dixon.  Approximately. 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  could  not  say  as  to  that. 

Senator  Dixon.  Who  did  you  work  for? 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  can  not  say  that  I  worked  for  anyone  in  particular. 

Senator  Dixon.  I  want  to  know  how  much  wort  you  did  last  year. 
Did  you  earn  any  money  last  year  at  work? 
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Mr.  Cooper.  YeS;  sir;  I  tried  to  get  work  &!!  the  time,  but  I  can 
not  get  work. 

Senator  Dixon.  Was  a  railroad  company  being  constructed  right 
through  that  part  of  the  coimtry? 

Mr.  CooPEB.  No,  sir;  it  was  not. 

Senator  Dixon.  Was  there  not  an  immense  amoimt  of  work  aroimd 
Billings?  Was  not  the  Government  irrigation  ditch  that  cost  three 
quarters  of  a  million  dollars  being  dug  right  below  your  place,  where 
teams  and  men  were  wanted  every  day  at  $5  a  day  for  man  and  team? 
Is  that  true? 

Mr.  Cooper.  On  the  reservation? 

Senator  Dixon.  Just  below,  on  the  ceded  portion  of  the  reserva- 
tion. 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  believe  that  to  be  right. 

Senator  Dixon.  Did  you  work  anjr  last  year;  and  if  so,  for  whom 
and  when?    That  is  a  question  and  it  is  easy  to  answer. 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  did  not  work  for  anybody,  but  I  want  it  to  be 
understood  that  I  tried  my  best  to  get  work. 

Senator  Dixon.  And  did  not  find  any  work  to  do  for  a  whole  year? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Not  for  a  whole  year;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  I  am  speaking  of  last  year.  Did  you  earn  a^single 
dollar  by  days  work  last  year? 

Mi,  Cooper.  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Senator  Dixon.  How  much? 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  just  said  a  minute  ago  that  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Senator  Dixon.  Can  you  not  give  us  some  idea? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Well^  I  earned  approximately  $100  last  year  in  labor. 

Senator  Dixon.  Who  paid  you  this  money? 

Ml.  Cooper.  Different  ones. 

Senator  Dixon.  Who  are  they! 

Mr.  Cooper.  Indians. 

Senator  Dixon.  What  Indians? 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  got  $30  at  one  time  this  winter  for  fixing  up  a  dance 
house.     I  could  not  say  what  Indian  in  particular  gave  me  that. 

Senator  Dixon.  Thirty  dollars  for  fixing  up  a  dance  house  for  the 
Indians  to  have  their  dances  in? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  What  other  money  have  you  earned  in  the  last 
year  besides  this  $30?    What  is  your  answer  to  that? 

Mr.  Cooper.  As  I  said  all  along,  I  can  not  give  it  to  you;  that  is, 
every  individual  whom  I  have  worked  for  a  day  or  two. 

Senator  Dixon.  Give  me  a  single  man  who  you  have  worked  for  in 
the  last  year — the  name  of  a  single  person. 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  worked  for  One  Star,  for  one. 

Senator  Dixon.  An  Indian? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  A  full  blood? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  How  long  did  you  work  for  him,  and  how  much  did 
hepay  vou? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Piecework. 

Senator  Dixon.  What  kind  of  workt 

Mr.  Cooper.  Painting. 
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Senator  Dixon.  How  much  did  he  pay  you  for  painting  t 

Mr.  CooPEB.  Five  dollars. 

Senator  Dixon.  Who  else  now  have  you  worked  for  in  a  yeai^where 
you  have  earned  any  money  yourself  ? 

Mr.  CooPEB.  I  have  said  that  that  is  about  all  I  know  of  that  I 
worked  for  last  year. 

Senator  Dixon.  The  year  before  last  did  you  do  any  work) 

Mr.  CooPEB.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  How  much? 

Mr.  CooPEB.  Well,  I  worked  for  myself. 

Senator  Dixon.  What  doing? 

Mr,  CooPEB.  Supporting  my  family. 

Senator  Dixon.  In  what  way;  what  kind  of  work? 

Mr.  CooPEB.  Legitimate  work. 

Senator  Dixon.  1  want  to  know  the  special  kind  of  work, 

^.  CooPEB.  Just  farming,  mostly. 

Senator  Dixon.  On  this  2i  acres? 

Mr.  CooPEB.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  Nearly  all  of  which  you  could  irrigate  by  plowing 
a  ditch  2  miles  long? 

Mr.^CooPEB.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  And  yet  you  contributed  $25  to  Mrs.  Grey  to 
come  to  Washington  to  get  your  rights? 

Mr.  CooPEB.   1  es,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  What  rights  was  Mrs.  Grey  going  to  get  you  in 
Washington,  the  right  to  work? 

Mr.  CooPEB.  She  did  not  guarantee  anything  as  to  that. 

Senator  Dixon.  Well,  what  kind  of  rights  cud  you  want  that  you 
had  not  got  that  she  could  get  for  you  in  Washington? 

Mr.  Cooper.  The  rights  or  liberty. 

Senator  Dixon.  What  kind  of  liberty? 

Mr.  Cooper.  The  same  as  a  citizen. 

Senator  Dixon.  You  sent  her  down  here  to  get  you  the  rights  of  a 
citizen? 

Mr.  Coopeb.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  What  rights  are  they  now,  those  rights  that  you 
speak  of  that  you  were  not  enjoying  on  your  1,500-acre  ranch?  " 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  gave  two  instances  to  snow.  I  have  been  arrested 
for  leaving  the  reservation  and  not  doing  as  I  wanted  to  do. 

Senator  Dixon.  You  know,  Mr.  Cooper,  a  man  who  has  lived  on 
an  Indian  reservation  since  he  was  10  \^ears  of  age,  that  the  agent  has 
not  only  the  right  but  he  is  instructed  by  the  Department  to  take  up 
and  arrest  Indians  who  leave  the  reservation  without  permit.  Is  that 
right?     Did  you  or  did  you  not  know  that  at  the  time? 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  did  not  know  it,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  How  did  you  know,  then,  that  you  would  be 
arrested  if  you  left ;  how  did  you  know  that  this  was  a  right  that  you 
wanted  to  obtain  if  you  did  not  know  it  when  you  were  arrested, 
when  you  started  to  come  to  Washington? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Well,  it  is  not  always  a  case  of  arresting  through 
regulations;  in  many  instances  it  is  just  sheer  force. 

Senator  Dixon.  At  the  time  that  you  started  to  leave  the  reserva- 
tion without  a  permit  and  come  to  Washington  with  Mrs.  Grey  to  get 
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your  rights  you  left  your  family  in  destitute  circumstances  for  some- 
thing to  eat  at  that  time,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  CooPEB.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  YHio  was  furnishing  them  with  something  to  eat 
at  that  time  f 

Mr.  Cooper.  My  familyt 

Senator  Dixon.  Yes. 

Mr.  CiooPEB.  I  was. 

Senator  Dixon.  Has  not  George  Pease  practically  maintained  your 
family — ^your  half  brother? 

Mr.  CooPEB.  No,  sir;  he  has  not. 

Senator  Dixon.  Has  he  not  contributed  anything? 

Mr.  Cooper.  No^sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  But  having  earned  $300  all  of  last  year  you  were 
going  to  invest  enough  of  that  to  come  to  Washington  and  get  your 
riehte. 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  What  other  rights  did  you  come  after  that 
Mrs.  Grey  was  going  to  get  for  you  ? 

Mr.  Cooper.  That  was  sufficient — citizenship. 

Senator  Dixon.  Would  it  not  have  been  a  more  profitable  invest- 
ment for  you  to  have  worked  your  ranch  and  raised  something  to 
support  your  family  with  than  to  have  contributed  what  money  you 
have  earned  toward  coming  to  Washington  to  get  your  rights,  the 
rights  of  citizenship? 

Mr.  Cooper.  No;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Senator  Dixon.  You  read  and  write,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon,   lou  write  a  very  good  hand,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  am  not  the  judge  of  that. 

Senator  Dixon.  Did  you  write  a  petition  and  send  it  down  here 
to  the  Indian  Committee  some  time  ago? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir;  to  Mr.  Matthew  K.  Sniffen. 

Senator  Dixon.  You  wrote  it  to  the  Indian  Bights  Association? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  Did  you  compose  that  yourself,  or  did  you  copy 
something  that  some  one  else  had  sent  youi 

Mr.  Cooper.  It  was  original. 

Senator  Dixon.  You  spoke  in  this  petition  of  something  about 
** squaring  the  circle." 

Mi.  Cooper.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  You  know  about  that,  do  you? 

'Mi.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  Where  did  you  learn  about  how  to  square  a  circle? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Well,  I  know  something  about  mathematics,  and  that 
is  why  I  made  that  expression. 

Senator  Dixon.  Ana  yet  a  man,  with  a  1,500-acre  ranch  and  a  good 
education  enough  to  understand  how  to  square  a  circle,  worked  last 

Sear  and  earned  $30  during  the  whole  season.    What  is  your  mission 
ere  now,  Mr.  Cooper? 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  am  sent  here  by  the  Indians. 
Senator  Dixon.  For  what  purpose? 

Mr.  Cooper.  That  protest  that  you  just  spoke  of,  in  behalf  of  that. 
Senator  Dixon.  Against  opening  the  reservation? 

89910—8.  Doc.  445, 60-1 ^19 
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Mr.  CooPEB.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  You  came  down  here  to  protest  against  the  open- 
inff  of  the  Crow  Reservation? 

Mr.  CooPEB.  Not  that  alone,  but  others  with  it. 

Senator  Cubtis.  What  do  you  mean  by  others  with  it? 
^  Mr.  CooPEB.  There  were  two  bills,  the  opening  and  also  the  horse 
bill  that  has  been  introduced. 

Senator  Dixon.  You  do  not  want  the  reservation  opened;  is  that 
what  you  want  the  committee  to  understand  ?  Do  you  or  do  you  not 
want  the  reservation  opened? 

Mr.  CooPEB.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  You  prefer  to  keep  it  yourself,  do  you? 

Mr.  CooPEB.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  You  have  not  got  land  enough  there  to  farm  as  it 
is,  have  you? 

Mr.  CooPBB.  That  is,  not  yet,  Mr.  Dixon. 

Senator  Dixon.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  sell  some  of  this  surplus 
land,  amounting  to  nearly  2,000^000  acres,  and  get  some  money  with 
which  to  improve  1,500-acre  ungated  ranch  that  you  say  you  have 
moved  oflf  or  and  left  because  you  have  nothing  to  improve  it  with? 
What  is  your  answer  to  that? 

Mr.  CooPEB.  Well,  the  horse  bill  would  not  include  my  rights  at  all. 

Senator  Dixon.  I  am  talking  about  the  opening  of  the  reservation 
and  selling  this  surplus  land  so  that  the  Indians  could  get  some  sur- 
plus land  that  is  allotted  to  them,  as  in  your  case. 

Mr.  CooPEB.  Yes:  I  believe  it  would. 

Senator  Dixon.  Then,  why  are  you  opposed  to  the  opening  of  the 
reservation? 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  oppose  it  in  this  way,  that  I  would  have  the  say  of 
how  I  would  spend  that  money. 

Senator  Dixon.  You  do  not  want  the  Government  to  place  any 
restrictions  on  you  in  the  matter  of  spending  your  money? 

Mr.  Cooper.  That  is  not  it;  it  is  this  horse  bill. 

Senator  Dixon.  Oh,  you  are  agreeable  to  the  opening  of  the  reser- 
vation, then,  except  the  horse  bill? 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  could  not  say  I  am  a^eeable,  because  I  have  not 
riven  that  a  thought.  I  have  not  considered  that  very  seriously  at 
this  time. 

Senator  Dixon.  Well,  are  you  or  not  against  the  opening  of  the 
surplus  lands  and  selUng  them? 

Mr.  CooPEB.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  For  what  reason?    That  is  what  I  want  to  know. 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  have  nothing  in  particular  to  oppose  it  for  any 
more  than  it  belongs  to  us,  and  we  would  Uke  to  keep  it. 

Senator  Dixon.  You  have  already  1,500  acres  allotted  to  yourself 
and  your  family? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  Is  that  not  ten  times  more  than  you  are  able  to 
cultivate? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Only  a  small  portion  of  that  is  mine;  I  can  not  con- 
sider that  1,500  acres  as  mine. 

Senator  Dixon.  How  much  of  it  is  yours? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Three  hundred  and  twenty  acres. 

Senator  Dixon.  You  are  against  the  horse  bill,  you  say,  also? 
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Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  Do  you  know  what  the  horse  bill  means?  Have 
you  read  it  f 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  read  it  some  time  ago. 

Senator  Dixon.  You*  were  present  at  the  council  .that  Major 
McLaughlin  convened  of  the  Crow  Indians? 

Mr.  Cooper.  The  last  evening  that  he  was  there. 

Senator  Dixon.  Did  he  explam  the  provisions  of  the  horse-breeding 
farm  to  you? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Not  to  me. 

Senator  Dixon.  Did  he  to  the 'council? 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  do  not  believe  so  when  I  was  there. 

Senator  Dixon.  Now,  why  are  you  opposed  to  taking  part  of  that 
reservation  and  having  the  Indians  use  it  for  the  purpose  of  breeding 
horses  for  the  Army?    Why  are  you  opposed  to  it? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Well,  as  I  said  in  that  petition,  that  is  the  only  expla- 
nation I  can  give. 

Senator  Dixon.  Now,  just  explain  to  this  committee  why  you  are 
opposed  to  the  horse-breeding  proposition. 

Mr,  Cooper.  It  covers  not  only  the  mere  purpose  of  horse  raising, 
but  it  covers  other  things  which  we  oppose. 

Senator  Dixon.  What  other  things. 

Mr.  Cooper.  For  instance,  it  says  "  and  for  other  purposes."  That 
is  one  objection.  Also,  any  money  to  our  credit  at  this  time  can  be 
used  for  this  purpose. 

Senator  Dixon.  And  you  want  to  spend  all  the  money  yourself 
without  any  restrictions  from  the  Department  at  Washington? 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  did  not  say  that. 

Senator  Dixon.  Well,  do  you  or  do  you  not! 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  wish  to,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  You  wish  to? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes^  sir. 

Senator  Dixon,  i  ou  do  not  want  the  Department  to  handle  any 
of  your  money? 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  am  speaking  for  myself;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  You  think  that  is  a  bad  policy. 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  could  not  say  it  is  a  bad  policy,  but  I  can  use  my 
money  much  better  than  anybody  else  can  use  it  for  me;  at  least  that 
has  been  my  experience. 

Senator  Dixon.  Have  you  ever  had  any  allotted  land  sold  that 
you  had  the  benefit  of? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes^  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  How  much? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Six  hundred  dollars. 

Senator  Dixon.  When  was  that? 

Mr,  Cooper.  About  ten  years  ago. 

Senator  Dixon.  What  did  you  do  with  that  $600? 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  used  it  up. 

Senator  Dixon.  In  what  way. 

Mr.  Cooper.  In  general. 

Senator  Dixon.  In  what  way?    Did  you  buy  farming  implements? 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  bought  a  team  and  a  wagon  for  one  item,  and  harness. 

Senator  Dixon.  What  did  you  do  with  them  ? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Well,  in  time  they  wore  out,  and  the  hot^i^  ^<^^  <i^* 
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Senator  Dixon.  Did  both  of  the  horses  die? 

Mr.  CooPEB.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  What  did  you  pay  for  the  team  and  wagon  and 
harness?  ^ 

Mr.  CooP£B.  It  cost  me  in  the  neighborhood  of  $300. 

Senator  Dixon.  What  did  you  do  with  the  other  $200  from  the  sale 
of  your  allotted  land? 

Mr.  CooPEB.  I  gave  my  mother  $100. 

Senator  Dixon.  And  the  other  $200? 

Mr.  CooPEB.  I  also  gave  another  $100  to  my  sister. 

Senator  Dixon.  And  the  other  $100? 

Mr.  CooPEB.  The  other  I  gave  to  my  wife  to  spend  for  herself. 

Senator  Dixon.  And  the  buildings  that  you  nad  on  your  ranch, 
the  agent  gave  them  to  you,  did  he  not;  made  you  a  present  of  them, 
did  he  not? 

Mr.  CooPEB.  Which  agent? 

Senator  Dixon.  Becker. 

Mr.  Coopeb.  No,  sir;  he  gave  me  a  building  that  I  never  got,  at 
another  place. 

Senator  Dixon.  Did  not  Major  Becker  give  you  a  house  and  a  bam 
and  a  corral? 

Mr.  Coopeb.  He  did,  but  I  say  that  I  never  received  it. 

Senator  Dixon.  Why  not? 

Mr.  Coopeb.  Because  it  was  some  70  miles  from  my  place. 

Senator  Dixon.  Why  did  you  tell  Senator  Clapp  about  burning  the 
corral  there? 

The  Chaibman.  No;  he  was  talking  then,  as  I  understood,  about 
his  place. 

Senator  Dixon.  Did  you  not  have  a  house  and  a  bam  and  a  corral 
on  your  own  fifteen  hundred  allotment? 

Mr.  Coopeb.  What  made  me  speak  so  because  you  mentioned 
about  Major  Becker.  He  did  give  me  a  written  permit  for  a  certain 
house,  wmch  I  have  yet.    It  is  that  house  that  I  say  I  did  not  get. 

Senator  Dixon.  Where  did  you  get  the  house  that  burned  down  on 
your  place  ? 

Mr.  Coopeb.  It  was  an  old  ranch.  It  was  an  old  I.  D. — I.  D.  for 
dog  ranch. 

Senator  Dixon.  What  do  you  mean  by  I.  D.  ? 

Mr.  Coopeb.  That  is  a  cattle  brand. 

Senator  Dixon.  That  was  presented  to  you? 

Mr.  Coopeb.  It  was  not  presented  to  me. 

Senator  Dixon.  Did  you  pay  for  it? 

Mr.  Coopeb.  I  got  that  from  Captain  Stout,  who  had  been  agent 
when  I  moved  into  the  house. 

Senator  Dixon.  Did  you  pay  him  for  it,  or  was  it  given  to  you? 

Mr.  Cooper.  It  was  not  one  way  or  the  other;  nothing  was  said 
about  the  house  any  more  than  he  gave  me  permit  to  go  on  Soap 
Creek,  and  I  moved  in  the  house. 

Senator  Dixon.  What  sort  of  a  house  was  that? 

Mr.  Coopeb.  The  house  was  originally  30  feet  long. 

Senator  Dixon.  How  many  rooms ? 

Mr.  Coopeb.  Three. 

Senator  Dixon.  Was  there  a  barn  with  it? 

Mr.  Coopeb.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Dixon.  What  kind  of  a  bamt 

1^.  OooPEB.  Just  a  common  bam. 

Senator  Dixon.  And  a  corral  f 

1^.  Cooper.  And  a  corral;  it  was  an  old  corral. 

Senator  Dixon.  As  matter  of  fact,  you  burned  that  corral  up  for 
firewood,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Senator  Dixon.  Instead  of  going  out  .and  getting  wood  in  the 
timber  land  and  hauling  it  these  ? 

Mr.  Cooper.  It  was  not  that;  I  wanted  to  get  it  oflf  my  place. 

Senator  Dixon.  You  burned  up  part  of  the  farm,  did  you  not? 

lifr.  Cooper.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  Did  you  bum  up  any  part  of  the  house  for  fire- 
wood? 

Mr.  Cooper.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Senator  Dixon.  Nothing  except  the  corral? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes^  sir;  tne  corral. 

Senator  Dixon.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  to  the  com- 
mittee about  the  opening  of  the  reservation  or  the  horse  bill? 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  would  very  much  wish  to  but  I  have  been  fom*  days 
on  the  road  and  am  not  fit  to  speak  at  the  present  time.  I  am  rather 
on  a  nervous  strain. 

Senator  Dixon.  You  only  have  one-quarter  Indian  blood  in  you  ? 

Mi.  Cooper.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Dixon,  lou  are  three-fourths  white? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Curtis.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Cooper  a  question.  Can 
you  not  make  an  arrangement  with  some  one  up  there  to  fence  your 
reservation  of  the  crops?  Can  you  not  do  it?  Are  there  not.men 
up  there  devdomng  that  country? 

Mr.  Cooper.  There  are  none  on  the  reservation. 

Senator  Curtis.  Do  not  men  come  on  the  reservation? 

Mr.  Cooper.  There  are  not  any  at  this  time. 

Senator  Curtis.  Don't  people  want  to  run  yom*  ranches  up  there; 
are  they  not  looking  for  places  to  raise  crops? 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  am  satisfied  that  there  is  that  kind  of  people,  but 
thev  are  not  on  the  reservation. 

.  ^nator  Curtis.  Won't  they  come  there  if  you  try  to  get  them — if 
you  let  them? 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  believe  so* 

Senator  Curtis.  Do  I  understand  you  to  state  to  the  committee 
that  all  the  land  that  you  have  developed  on  yom*  whole  allotments — 
that  is,  the  allotments  of  yom*  entire  family — consist  of  only  2}  acres? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  And  you  have  lived  there  how  long? 

Mr.  Cooper.  For  ten  years. 

Senator  Curtis.  What  do  you  do  with  this  land? 

Mr.  Cooper.  It  is  unimproved  land. 

Senator  Dixon.  Grazing  land? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Curtis.  It  is  all  imder  irrigation,  is  itt 

Mr.  Cooper.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Curtis.  It  is  all  susceptible  to  irngationt 
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Mr.  CooPEB.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  by  putting  in  a  ditch. 

Senator  Dixon.  Does  not  your  brother-in-law,  George  Pease, 
lease  his  ranch,  within  5  miles  of  yours,  for  $1,200  a  year,  cash? 

Mi.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir;  he  gets  a  rental  of  $1,200  a  year,  but  that  is 
an  improved  ranch.     It  is  one  of  the  best  on  the  Crow  reservation. 

Senator  Dixon.  What  has  prevented  you  from  plowing  and  irri- 
gating your  reservation  so  that  it  will  be  valuable? 

Mr.  CooPEB.  For  this  reason,  I  have  been  hindered  from  getting 
work.  I  have  on  three  different  occasions  asked  Major  Reynolds  for 
a  job,  and  he  has  not  riven  it  to  me.     That  is  why. 

Senator  Dixon.  Is  Major  Reynolds  the  only  man  in  that  country 
who  furnishes  work? 

Mr.  CooPEB.  It  is  his  place  to  give  me  this  work  when  he  can, 
when  he  can  hire  outside  Indians  and  white  men  to  do  the  same 
work  that  I  can  do. 

Senator  Dixon.  Could  you  not  for  the  last  few  years  have' gone 
down  to  the  Big  Horn  ditch  at  Huntley  and  gotten  work  every  day 
in  the  year  for  $2  a  day? 

Mr.  CooPEB.  I  have  had  experience  for  two  years  on  ditch  work 
and  I  do  not  care  to  take  my  family  there  any  more. 

Senator  Dixon.  Could  you  not  have  earned  $2.50  every  day  last 
year  if  you  had  wanted  to  down  on  the  Huntley  ditch?  Were  not 
the  contractors  racking  the  country  for  men  on  this  very  ditch  right 
there  at  your  place? 

Mr.  Coop]?B.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  And  yet  you  did  not  choose  to  go  down  there  and 
earn  that  money? 

Mr.  CooPEB.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Senator  Dixon.  You  would  rather  stay  on  the  reservation  and 
only  make  $30  all  last  year? 

Mr.  CooPEB.  I  choosed  to  stay  with  my  family  regardless  of  $30 
or  any  other  amount. 

Senator  Dixon.  But  it  was  not  so  far  that  you  could  not  have 
come  back  for  a  day.  But  you  could  not  bear  the  separation  from 
them  from  Monday  to  Saturaay  to  earn  $2.50  a  day. 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  did  not  say  that. 

Senator  Dixon.  How  far  do  you  live  from  the  agency? 

Mr.  CooPEB.  At  present  20  miles. 

Senator  Dixon.  How  far  from  your  ranch? 

Mr.  CooPEB.  Forty  miles. 

Senator  Dixon.  If  you  had  gone  up  -to  the  agency  to  work  for 
Agent  Reynolds  you  would  have  been  away  from  your  family? 

Mr.  CooPEB.  My  family  could  have  gone  with  me.  That  is  the 
reason. 

Senator  Paynter.  Is  your  father  an  Irishman  ? 

Mr.  CooPEB.  He  is  an  Englishman ;  English  descent. 

Senator  Paynter.  Do  you  know  anythmg  about  more  cattle  being 
pastured  on  the  reservation  there  than  were  authorized  to  be  pastured 
imder  the  authority  of  the  agent  or  whoever  makes  the  contracts  with 
the  lessees  ? 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  am  not  posted  as  to  that,  any  more  than  I  have  Mr. 
Dalby's  report  regarding  those  things. 

wSenator  rAYNTER.  You  have  no  personal  knowledge  about  it? 

Mr.  Cooper.  No,  sir. 
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Senator  Dixon.  Mr.  Cooper,  if  this  reservation  could  be  opened  and 
the  surplus  land  sold  and  the  money  paid  over  to  the  Indians  to  be  put 
in  their  own  pockets,  then  you  would  have  no  objections  to  its  bemg 
opened,  would  you? 

Air.  CooPEB.  I  would  say  that  I  have  not  given  that  a  thought  for 
myself  personallv.  I  know  there  are  Indians  there  who  are  not  capa- 
ble of  handling  their  own  money,  and  there  are  others  who  are  capable 
of  handlingtheir  money. 

Senator  Dixon.  I  thought  that  was  your  objection,  as  stated  a 
while  ago,  to  the  opening  of  the  reservation  because  it  did  not  give  vou 
the  same  rights  with  a  white  man  to  receive  the  money  and  handle  it 
as  you  saw  fit. 

Mr.  CooPEB.  Yes,  sir;  I  spoke  for  myself . 

Senator  Dixon.  That  is  your  main  objection  to  the  proposition, 
isitf 

Mr.  Cooper.  My  main  objection  was  that  our  money  should  be 
spent  in  connection  with  this  horse  ranch. 

Senator  Dixon.  But  if  it  was  not  converted  into  the  horse  ranch 
you  would  have  no  objection  to  it. 

Mr.  CooPEB.  It  would  lessen  my  prejudice. 

Senator  Dixon.  What  objection  would  you  have  if  there  was  no 
horse  ranch  in  connection  with  the  opening  of  the  reservation  and 
you  got  your  own  money  individually;  would  vou  have  any  objection 
then  to  selling  the  surplus  land  and  having  white  settlers  m  there? 

Mr.  CooPEB.  Again  speaking  for  myself,  I  would;  I  am  not  speak- 
ing for  the  Indians. 

Senator  Dixon.  Speaking  for  yourself,  how  would  it  be? 

Mr.  CooPEB.  I  would. 

Senator  Dixon.  Then  what  would  be  your  objection? 

Mr.  CooPEB.  I  would  not  have  any  objection. 

Senator  Cubtis.  Would  you  want  that  $100  used  in  building  the 
dam  out  of  the  Indians'  money? 

Mr.  CooPEB.  I  do  not  know  the  dam  you  speak  of. 

Senator  Cubtis.  I  understand  the  object  is  to  take  $100  out  of  the 
proceeds  and  use  it  in  building  a  dam  up  on  the  river  so  that  76,000 
or  100,000  acres  of  that  land  opened  up  may  be  irrigated. 

Mr.  CooPEB.  This  is  my  first  knowledge  of  it.  1  never  heard  of 
that  before. 

Senator  Paynteb.  Do  you  know  anything  about  CharUe  Bair 
keeping  more  sheep  on  the  reservation  than  he  was  authorized  to  do 
under  his  permit? 

Mr.  CooPEB.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that. 

Senator  Paynteb.  Give  us  what  information  you  have  about  that; 
any  personal  information  that  you  have. . 

.  Mr.  CooPEB.  He  had  more  sheep  there,  I  believe,  than  he  had  a 
right  to  have. 

Senator  Paynteb.  Have  you  any  information  that  you  are  able  to 
give  us  as  to  how  many  sheep  he  did  have  on  there? 

Mr.  CooPEB.  I  thought  maybe  he  had  69,000  head. 

Senator  Paynteb.  How  far  do  you  Uve  from  where  these  sheep 
were  pastiu'ed  on  the  reservation? 

Mr.  CooPEB.  They  w^re  scattered  all  over  the  reservation  in  that 
district  I  was  on. 

Senator  Paynteb.  Did  that  interfere  with  the  Indians  cultivating 
their  allotment? 
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Mr.  CooPEB.  That  may  have  been. 

Senator  Dixon.  Mr.  Cooper,  at  the  tune  Major  Reynolds  arrested 
you  when  you  started  for  Washington  with  Mrs.  Grey,  did  he  not  at 
that  time  advise  you  to  go  home  and  go  to  work  and  not  be  gjving 
your  money  to  Mrs.  Grey  to  come  down  here  and  hunt  up  imaginary 
rights? 

Mr.  Cooper.  What  particular  time  did  you  say? 

Senator  Dixon.  The  first  time  you  were  arrested? 

Mi,  Coopeb.  He  told  me  to  keep  my  hands  off  of  the  matter  if  I 
wanted  to  keep  out  of  trouble,  because  Mrs.  Grey  had  handed  me  a 
telegram  to  be  sent  to  the  Omaha  Bee  and  to  two  other  different 
papers,  and  Major  Reynolds  knew  of  it  and  he  prevented  me  from 
sending  it,  telling  me  that  I  would  get  into  trouble. 

Senator  Dixon.  Did  he  not  tell  you  that  you  ought  to  come  home 
and  go  to  work  and  be  looking  after  yom*  family? 

Mr.  Coopeb.  I  was  at  home  at  that  time. 

Senator  Dixon.  But  when  you  were  arrested? 

Mj.  Coopeb.  I  had  no  home  when  he  arrested  me. 

Senator  Dixon.  Did  Major  Reynolds  give  you  any  advice  at  that 
time  about  going  home  and  looking  after  your  family  and  going  to 
work  instead  of  coming  to  Washington? 

Mr.  Coopeb.  Yes,  sir;  he  did. 

Senator  Dixon.  But  you  preferred  the  trip  to  Washington? 

Mr.  Coopeb.  This  was  afterwards. 

Senator  Dixon.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Indians  all  like  to  come 
down  to  Washington;  they  like  to  make  a  trip  down  here,  do  they 
not?  Is  it  not  rather  a  favorite  pastime  with  the  Indians  to  make 
a  trip  to  Washington? 

Mr.  Cooper.  It,may  be  with  the  Indians,  but  it  is  not  with  me. 

Senator.  Dixon.  You  do  not  count  yourself  an  Indian? 

Mr.  Coopeb.  I  count  myself  an  Indian,  but  I  do  not  count  it  a 
pleasure  to  come  here.     I  have  had  a  struggle  to  get  here. 

The  witness  was  thereupon  excused,  and  the  committee  thereupon 
adjourned  imtil  to-morrow,  Tuesday,  April  7,  1908,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 


Committee  on  Indian  Affaibs, 

UNrrED  States  Senate, 

April  7, 1908. 
The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Clapp  (chairman),  Sutherland,  Curtis,  Brown, 
Dixon,  Stone,  and  Paynter. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  want  to  make  some  further  statements, 
Mr.  Cooper? 

Mr.  Coopeb.  I  should  like  to. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOE  GOOPEE— Eesnmed. 

Mr.  Coopeb.  I  wish  to  make  this  statement  this  morning,  in  regard 
to  my  income  and  my  earnings,  which  was  not  prepared  yesterday, 
but  last  night  I  prepared  it,  ana  they  made  a  memorandum  of  it. 

The  Chaibman.   i  es. 

Mr.  Coopeb.  Shall  I  present  it  to  you? 
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The  Chaibman.  Yes.     Do  you  want  to  file  this  or  read  it  and  have 
it  go  into  the  record? 
Mrs.  Grey.  Kead  it. 
The  Chatrman.  You  can  read  it. 
Mr.  Cooper  (reading) : 

McMillan  Fur  and  Wool  Company,  about  $75  for  fur;  built  a  ditch  for  White  Hip 
Horse,  and  got  two  horses  and  one  steer;  sold  the  steer  for  $30  and  one  horse  for  $20; 
painted  house  for  One  Star,  $5,  and  one  for  Bread,  $3;  work  for  Frank  Gordon,  about 
$60-  work  for  Government,  about  $60;  moving  house  for  George  Pease;  twenty-odd 
dollars;  A.  M.  Stevenson,  $6,  labor;  sold  Mr.  F.  M.  Heinrich  three  steers  for  $160; 
built  one  house  for  Scratch  His  Face,  got  two  ponies,  sold  one  for  $10  and  the  other 
for  $25-  fees  from  Government  as  witness,  about  $70;  shipped  one  cow  through  Agent 
Reynolds,  about  $46;  building  on  dance  house,  $30;  Frank  Henry,  pay  for  fence  on 
my  place,  $100. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  complete  your  statement? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes;  as  nearly  as  I  could  according  to  my  recollec- 
tion, sir. 

The  Chairbcan.  Is  there  any  further  statement  you  want  to  make! 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  would  Uke  to  make  some  statements  in  regard  to 
Mr.  Dalby's  report. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  would  have  to  look  over  Mr.  Dalby's  report. 

The  Chairbcan.  You  have  a  copy  of  it. 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir;  I  have. 

The  Chairbcan.  Very  well;  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Cooper.  What  I  speak  of  in  this  connection — may  I  repeat 
his  own  words  from  it? 

The  Chairbcan.  From  his  report? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairbcan.  Yes;  of  course. 

Mr.  Cooper  (reading): 

There  may  be  some  slight  criticism  of  the  failure  to  pay  for  the  temporary  use  of  the 
range  last  summer  while  waiting  for  shearing,  but  unaer  the  circumstances  the  equi- 
table charge  for  this  privilege  would  have  been  very  small,  and  in  my  opinion  it  was 
more  than  ofiset  by  the  advantage  to  the  Indians  D*om  the  presence  of  the  shearing 
plant.  There  were  probably  24,000  sheep  on  the  range  for  two  months.  At  20  cents 
per  head  per  annum  this  would  be  $800.  But  a  large  proportion  of  these  sheep  were 
on  allotted  lands  for  which  satisfactory  settlement  was  made  with  the  allottees.  The 
removal  of  the  shearing  plant  was,  in  my  opinion,  a  misfortune  for  the  Indians;  they 
could  well  have  afforded  to  pay  a  reasonable  bonus  to  retain  it. 

I  will  make  this  statement,  that  Mr.  Bair  has  been  on  my  place  and 
I  have  never  received  1  cent  pay  for  use  of  my  place. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  ne  on  your  placet 
'  Mr.  Cooper.  Two  years  ago  this  winter. 

The  CHAIRBCAN.  When  you  say  he  was  on  your  place  you  mean  his 
stock  was  grazing  on  your  land? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairbcan.  How  many  head  of  stock  were  there  on  your  land? 

Mr.  Cooper.  He  had  from  two  to  four  bands  at  times  on  my  place. 

The  Chairbcan.  Of  sheep? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairbcan.  How  many  in  a  band? 

Mr.  Cooper.  There  are  generally  3,000,  I  believe. 

The  Chairbcan.  You  mean  to  say  that  he  had  from  two  to  four 
bands  at  one  time  on  your  place? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  su:. 
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The  CShairbcan.  Well,  how  lonfi^  were  they  grazing  on  your  land! 

Mr.  CiooPEB.  They  were  there  long  enough  to  eat  up  the  range,  and 
then  left. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  about  how  longt 

Mr.  CooPEB.  About  two  months. 

The  Chairman.  About  two  months? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  never  received  any  pay  for  itt 

Afr.  Cooper.  No^ir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  ask  for  any  pay? 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  went  mto  an  agreement  with  Mr.  Bair — ^verbal. 

The  Chairman.  You  made  a  verhal  agreement  with  Mr.  Bairt 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  was  he  to  pay  you  imder  that  agree- 
ment? 

Mr.  Cooper.  He  was  to  take  out  a  ditch  for  me  and  do  other  im- 
provements on  my  place;  and  he  made  this  statement  in  the  presence 
of  Major  Reynolds  at  Lodgegrass. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  how  lone  a  ditch  was  he  to  take  out? 

Mr.  Cooper.  He  said  he  woula  have  that  surveyed  and  see  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  about  how  long  would  it  naturally  be? 

Mr.  Cooper.  We  had  it  surveyed;  it  is  a  little  over  2  miles. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  did  you  ever  demand  afterwards  that  he  do 
this? 

Mr.  Cooper.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  called  the  agent's  attention  to  this 
agreement? 

Mr.  Cooper.  No,  sir;  I  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  you  call  the  improvements  that  Bair 
was  to  make  worth,  approximately? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Well,  tnat  ditch  would  probably  cost  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $500  or  $600. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  things  was  he  to  do? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Fence  up  my  place. 

The  Chairman.  Fence  your  land? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  All  of  it? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  that  have  been  worth,  approximately? 

Mr.  Cooper.  That  would  be  $600  or  $700  at  least. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  a  year  ago  last  summer? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Two  years  ago  this  wmter. 

The  Chairman.  Two  years  ago  this  winter? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  go  on. 

Mr.  Cooper.  He  has  voluntarily  made  this  himself — not  on  my 
part,  but  he  has  come  to  me  and  made  this  proposition;  and  he  went 
on  to  state  that  he  was  on  the  reservation  more  for  charity  than  he 
was  there  for  what  he  could  get  out  of  the  Indians,  and  that  he 
wanted  to  do  all  this.  I  stated  to  Mr.  Bair  at  the  time  that  I  did 
not  wish  for  any  charity  from  him,  but  if  he  could  see  himself  clear 
in  fencing  my  place  and  putting  in  the  ditch  so  that  in  years  to  come 
he  could  get  his  money  out  of  it,  that  it  was  agreeable  to  me. 
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The  Chaibman.  In  this  talk  with  him  was  there  any  time  set  in 
which  he  was  to  make  these  improvements  t 

Mr.  CooPEB.  It  was  imderstood  the  following  summer. 

The  Chatrman.  The  following  summer? 

Mr.  CooPBB.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Right  here — ^when  did  you  take  your  allotment 
out  there;  how  long  a^ot 

Mr.  Cooper.  The  8th  day  of  April,  1898. 

The  CHAiRBiAN.  When  did  you  get  your  trust  patent? 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  haven't  ffot  it  yet,  su*. 

The  Chairman.  When  aid  your  wife  take  her  allotment  t 

Mi.  Cooper.  At  the  same  time. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  have  nine  children  living  who  have 
allotments? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman,  when  did  they  take  their  allotments? 

Mi.  Cooper.  There  were  seven  of  them  who  took  them  out  at  the 
same  time. 

The  CHAiRBfAN.  Seven? 

Mr.  CobPER.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  had  two  children  bom  to  me  since  I 
have  taken  my  allotments,  who  are  not  allotted  at  this  time. 

The  Chairman.  When  were  those  children  allotted  that  were  bom 
subsequently? 

Mr.  Cooper.  The  seven? 

The  CHAiRBfAN.  The  two.  You  say  that  seven  of  them  took  their 
allotments  at  the  same  time  your  wife  and  you  took  your  allotments, 
and  two  were  bom  since. 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  have  not  made  any  selections  yet  for  those  two 
children. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  been  no  selection  made  yet  for  those  two 
children? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Go  on.     I  just  wanted  this  for  a  particular  purpose. 

Mr.  Cooper.  In  that  connection  I  would  state  again  that  I  came 
imdef  the  Dawes  bill,  and  now  the  papers  are  at  the  agency,  and  I  pre- 
sume I  will  come  imder  the  Burke  law. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  Burke  amendment? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  complain  of  that? 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  do,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  go  on.  I  just  wanted  this  for  my  own  use. 
Just  one  question  more.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  Indians  out 
there  who  made  their  selections  prior  to  1906  ajxd  who  complain  now 
against  taking  their  trust  patents  under  the  Burke  amendment? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes^  sir.    There  are  some  that  are  objecting  to  it. 

The  Chairman,  is  that  objection  very  general? 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  believe  it  is,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  go  on  now  with  your  statement. 

Mr.  Cooper.  Excuse  me  for  a  time.  I  would  like  to  look  over  the 
report  a  minute. 

(Reading  from  Mr.  Dalby's  report:) 

In  August,  1906,  Mr.  Heimich  made  an  agreement  with  the  Indians  having  allot- 
ments of  grazing  lands  between  West  Soap  Creek  and  the  Big  Horn  and  south  of  Old 
Fort  0.  F.  Smitn  Military  ReBervation,  in  the  territory  juflt  to  thAiiOi\2cLcA.\£A't^i;c>=^ax 
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pennit  territory,  by  which  he  wm  to  run  cattle  upon  these  lands.  He  was  to  complete 
the  fencing  of  tnis  general  district  into  one  large  pasture,  which  would  include  not 
only  these  allotments  but  a  small  proportion  of  unallotted  lands  as  well.  The  Indiana 
were  to  continue  to  graze  their  own  stock,  both  horses  and  cattle,  upon  these  lands  as 
heretofore.  Each  allottee  was  to  receive  from  Mr.  Heinrich  $5,  and  in  case  he  had 
any  fenced  pastmres  or  cultivated  lands  he  was  to  receive  more  in  consideration  of  the 
risk  of  danmge  to  these.  This  arrangement  was  made  through  Carl  Leider,  who 
acted  as  the  agent  for  Mr.  Heinrich  both  in  securing  the  agreement  and  in  making  the 
resulting  payments  to  the  Indians.  Under  this  agreement  Heinrich  paid,  through 
Carl  Leider,  to  l^e  various  Indians  interested,  $1,000,  and  at  various  times  beginning 
in  October,  1906,  he  put  about  1,000  head  of  cattle  upon  these  lands. 

I  want  to  state  here  that  when  Mr.  Heinrich  went  into  the  deal  with 
me  for  the  fence  across  my  place,  there  was  no  mention  of  cattle  in 
consideration  for  the  $100  that  he  paid  me. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  he  make  the  arrangement  with  you 
about  a  fence  across  your  place? 

Mr.  Cooper.  It  was  the  23d  day  of  September,  a  year  ago. 

The  Chairman.  1907  or  1906? 

Mr.  Cooper.  1906. 

The  Chairman.  1906? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  $100  that  you  testified  yesterday  you 
received  from  him  that  year? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir;  and  my  understanding  at  the  time  was  that 
he  was  to  have  that  for  just  one  year. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  was  he  to  put  this  fence  there? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Across  my  place? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Which  side  of  your  place? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Just  about  half  way — that  is,  through  the  middle. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  then,  that  would  leave  part  of  your  land 
inside  of  what  he  was  going  to  use,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Was  he  to  pay  for  the  use  of  that  land? 

Afr.  Cooper.  I  suppose  that  the  $100  included  my  land;  for  the 
fence  and  the  use  of  what  was  under  the  fence. 

The  Chairman.  This  fence  that  he  was  to  build  would  be  part  of  a 
continuous  fence  for  him  ? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  supposed. 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  $100  was  to  include  the  use  of  the  land 
on  the  side  of  the  fence  next  to  where  he  was  pasturing,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Cooper.  He  was  just  to  use  the  side  that  he  paidfor. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  that  would  be  the  side  next  to  the  lands  that 
he  was  pasturing  on. 

Mr.  Cooper.   Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  he  paid  you  $100? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir;  he  paid  me  $100. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  that  agreement  was  made  in  September, 
1906? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  the  fence  built? 

Mr.  Cooper.  It  was  built  the  next  day. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  a  fence  was  that? 
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Mr.  CooPBB.  Just  through  my  place. 

The  Chaibman.  Well,  about  now  long  was  that  fence — a  quarter  of 
a  mile,  half  a  mile,  or  how  lon^t 

Mr.  Cooper.  It  is  fully  half  a  mile,  and  connected  onto  part  of  a 
fence  that  I  had  on  my  place. 

The  Chairman.  When  Bair  pastured  his  sheep  on  that  land,  on 
which  side  of  the  fence  was  he — the  same  side  that  Henry  was  using? 

Mi.  Cooper.  There  was  no  fence  there  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  after  the  Bair  transaction,  then? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir;  up  to  this  time  I  haye  not  had  any  pay  for 
this  year.  I  let  him  haye  it  with  the  imderstanding  that  he  was  to 
haye  it  for  one  year. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  pasture  there  this  last  winter? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  call  the  pasture  season,  summer  or 
winter? 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  guess  it  is  both  winter  and  summer. 

The  Chairman.  Winter  and  summer? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  when  did  he  pay  you  the  $100! 

Mr.  Cooper.  On  the  24th  day  of  September,  1906. 

The  Chairman.  1906? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  He  has  not  paid  you  anything  since? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much? 

Mr.  Cooper.  He  has  not  paid  me  anything  since. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  he  has  not  paid  you  anything  since? 

Mr.  Cooper.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  pasture  there  last  winter  and  last  summer? 

Mr,  Cooper.  Yes,  sir.  ♦  .  . 

The  Chairman.  Has  he  pastured  there  any  during  this  past 
winter? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  head  has  he  had  there? 

Mr.  Cooper.  He  has  had  a  good  many  head  there. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  approximately? 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  could  not  say  approximately  how  many  cattle 
he  has. 

The  Chairman.  Anything  further? 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  wish  to  make  a  statement  regarding  Mr.  Dalby,  in 
regard  to  the  Indians'  immorality. 

The  Chairman.  Gro  ahead. 

lifr.  Cooper.  We  consider  that  to  be  a  gross  insult  toward  us  as 
a  nation. 

The  Chairman.  You  refer  to  his  statement  in  his  report  of  the 
immoral  character  of  the  Crows? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  go  on. 

Mr.  Cooper.  While  I  will  admit  that  there  are  such  things,  but 
when  he  makes  no  exceptions  to  that  we  take  sides  to  the  issue. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  anything  more. 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  belieye  that  will  be  all,  sir. 
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The  Chatkman.  Now,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  one  question  in 
regard  to  the  complaints  which  the  Indians  make  who  took  their 
idlotment  selections  some  time  ago,  and  now  complain  that  they 
receive  the  patents  under  the  Burke  amendment.  What  is  the  a'oimd 
for  their  complaint;  why  do  they  object  to  the  patents  imaer  the 
Burke  amendment? 

Mr.  CooPEB.  It  cuts  us  off  from  the  privilege  of  becoming  a  citizen. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  all.  Senator  Dixon,  have  you  any  ques- 
tions you  desire  to  ask  this  witness! 

Senator  Dixon.  You  say  Charley  Bair  pastured  his  cattle  on  your 
place  two  years  ^o? 

Mr.  CooPEK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Was  your  place  fenced  where  he  pastured  his  sheep  t 

Mr.  CooPEK.  No,  sir;  it  was  not  fenced. 

Senator  Dixon.  It  was  lying  out  in  the  open) 

Mr.  CooPEB.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  Did  he  pasture  his  sheep  on  all  your  place,  or  only 
part  of  it? 

Mr.  CooPEB.  I  guess  all  of  it,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  You  had  none  of  your  place  fenced? 

Mi.  Coopeb.  No,  sir.  ^ 

Senator  Dixon.  Not  even  your  2i  acres  of  garden — didn't  you 
have  that  fenced? 

Mr.  CooPEB.  I  beUeve  it  was  fenced  at  the  time. 

Senator  Dixon.  Then  all  your  place  was  lying  out  in  the  open 
except  the  2i  acres  that  were  used  for  a  garden? 

Mr.  CooPEB.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  How  many  acres  did  Bair  pasture  that  you  claim 
were  your  allotments? 

Mr.  CdoPEB.  I  claim  he  had  the  privilege  to  run  all  over  my  place. 

Senator  Dixon.  About  how  many  acres  all  together? 

Mr.  Coopeb.  One  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty  acres. 

Senator  Dixon.  And  for  that  season's  pasturage  he  was  to  dig  a 
ditch,  to  cost  from  $500  to  $600,  and  fence  the  place  at  a  cost  of  from 
$600  to  $700? 

Mr.  Coopeb.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  for  one  year? 

Senator  Dixon.  That  is  what  I  understand. 

Mr.  Coopeb.  I  couldn't  say  that. 

Senator  Dixon.  Well,  what  was  this  agreement? 

Mr.  Coopeb.  The  agreement  was  that  if  he  could  see  himself 
through,  he  could  have  my  place.  There  was  no  time  set  as  to  the 
lease. 

Senator  Dixon.  Was  it  to  lease  it  one  year  or  twenty,  years? 

Mr.  Coopeb.  We  hadn't  come  to  that  part  of  it  at  this  time. 

Senator  Dixon.  Well,  you  had  come  to  the  price  he  was  to  pay 
for  it? 

Mr.  Coopeb.  Yes;  but  we  had  not  come  to  the  time  he  could  have 
my  place. 

Senator  Dixon.  You  had  agreed  on  the  price,  but  not  on  the  time  ? 

Mi.  Coopeb.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  That  is  a  queer  kind  of  a  contract,  isn't  it,  to  make 
with  a  man? 

Mr.  Coopeb.  I  may  have  been  possibly  mistaken  in  your  saying. 

Senator  Dixon.  Mistaken  in  what? 


Mr.  OooFER.  Li  tit^aamAm  d«l  jvh  pmmiagL 

Senator  Dixox.  WelL  yim  hftd  jigimii  cm  ^mh^  Bur  sibmijf  &^~ 
dig  a  ditch  at  a  cost  of  SaSoO  or  WMl  wmi  jmtt  a  kmuL  a^vomc  n  -vio:^ 
would  cost  $600  or  S700. 

Mr.  Cooper.  WeD,  Mr.  Bair 
what  he  would  do  for 
the  impression  he  left  with  ] 

Senator  Dixox.  In  tibe  i 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  \ 

Senator  Dixox.  Wfajrwaaliei 
$1,100  or  $1,200  or  $1,300  for  j^ 

Mr.  CooFER.  WelL  air,  I  do  s 

Senator  Dixox.  Then  it  was 
a  matter  of  charity  I 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  coold  not  aar  tiiaS.  i 

Senator  Dixox.  When  joorl 
when  was  it  that  toot  hooae  hnmedl 

Mr.  Cooper.  The  8th  daj  of  Apnl; 

Senator  Dixox.  Aj^earago. 

Mr.  Cooper.  Tes,  so*. 

Senator  Dixox.  The  agent  and  Jmp&dar  Ddnr  oCered  at  that 
time,  if  you  would  cut  logs  to  rebuild  Ike  ho«Be.  tkair  tfaer  voiikl  sire 
you  the  flooring  and  the  shindes  and  heh>  fa^nld  it.  did  dvr  notf 

Mr.  Cooper.  Mr.  Dalby  did,  but  not  Mqor  B^moUa. 

SenatcMT  DixoH.  But  neietUieleBS  too  preiBcml  to  movv  aeraal 
miles  away  from  your  place  iiwtemA  or  going  to  waA  cnUing  logs  to 
to  rebuild  your  house  t 

Mr.  Cooper.  Tes,  air. 

Senator  Dixox.  How  far  would  you  haTe  to  haol  tfaoae  lo0il 

Mr.  Cooper.  In  the  nrigfabofhoo!l  of  20  mileiL 

Senator  DixoH.  Twenty  miles. 

Mr.  Cooper.  In  the  ne^^blxRhood  of  20  ndleB. 

Senator  Dixox.  How  many  wagonloads  would  it  have  taken? 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  could  not  say  as  to  that;  it  all  depends  on  the  aze  of 
the  house. 

Senator  Dixox.  WeD,  for  a  three-room  hoose,  the  esme  aa  j<m  had! 

Mr.  Cooper.  WeD,  it  would  take  jit  least  twenty  loads. 

Senator  Dixox.  Twenty  loads  I 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixox.  You  made  no  effort  wfaaterer  to  build  a  house 
during  the  last  year? 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  had  no  way  oi  making  an  effort. 

Senator  Dixox.  You  built  a  house  for  wome  other  man  during  the 
meantime,  you  sayf 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes^ar. 

Senator  Dixox.  Whowasthatt 

Mr.  Cooper.  Scratch  His  Face. 

Senator  Dixox.  What  kind  of  a  hoose  did  yon  build  for  Soatch 
His  Facet 

Mr. Cooper.  Alehouse. 

Senator  Dixox.  How  many  rooms! 

Mr.  Cooper.  Two  rooms. 

Senator  Dixox.  How  long  did  it  take  you  to  build  it? 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  was  some  twenty-odd  days  building  it. 
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The  Chairman.  Now,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  one  question  in 
regard  to  the  complaints  which  the  Indians  make  who  took  their 
idlotment  selections  some  time  ago,  and  now  complain  that  they 
receive  the  patents  under  the  Burke  amendment.  What  is  the  ^ound 
for  their  complaint;  why  do  they  object  to  the  patents  unaer  the 
Burke  amendment? 

Mr.  Cooper.  It  cuts  us  off  from  the  privilege  of  becoming  a  citizen. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all.  Senator  Dixon,  have  you  any  ques- 
tions you  desire  to  ask  this  witness? 

Senator  Dixon.  You  say  Charley  Bair  pastured  his  cattle  on  your 
place  two  years  ^of 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yea,  sir. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Was  your  place  fenced  where  he  pastured  his  sheep? 

Mr.  Cooper.  No,  sir;  it  was  not  fenced. 

Senator  Dixon.  It  was  lying  out  in  the  open? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  Did  he  pasture  his  sheep  on  all  your  place,  or  only 
part  of  it? 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  guess  all  of  it,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  You  had  none  of  your  place  fenced? 

Mr.  Cooper.  No,  sir.  ^  . 

Senator  Dixon.  Not  even  your  2i  acres  of  garden — didn't  you 
have  that  fenced? 

Mi.  Cooper.  I  beUeve  it  was  fenced  at  the  time. 

Senator  Dixon.  Then  all  your  place  was  lying  out  in  the  open 
except  the  2i  acres  that  were  used  for  a  garden? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  How  many  acres  did  Bair  pasture  that  you  claim 
were  your  allotments? 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  claim  he  had  the  privilege  to  run  all  over  my  place. 

Senator  Dixon.  About  how  many  acres  all  together? 

Mr.  Cooper.  One  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty  acres. 

Senator  Dixon.  And  for  that  season's  pasturage  he  was  to  dig  a 
ditch,  to  cost  from  $500  to  $600,  and  fence  the  place  at  a  cost  of  from 
$600  to  $700? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  for  one  year? 

Senator  Dixon.  That  is  what  I  understand. 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  couldn't  say  that. 

Senator  Dixon.  Well,  what  was  this  agreement? 

Mr.  Cooper.  The  agreement  was  that  if  he  could  see  himself 
through,  he  could  have  my  place.  There  was  no  time  set  as  to  the 
lease. 

Senator  Dixon.  Was  it  to  lease  it  one  year  or  twenty,  years? 

Mr.  Cooper.  We  hadn't  come  to  that  part  of  it  at  this  time. 

Senator  Dixon.  Well,  you  had  come  to  the  price  he  was  to  pay 
for  it? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes;  but  we  had  not  come  to  the  time  he  could  have 
my  place. 

Senator  Dixon.  You  had  agreed  on  the  price,  but  not  on  the  time? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  That  is  a  queer  kind  of  a  contract,  isn't  it,  to  make 
with  a  man? 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  may  have  been  possibly  mistaken  in  your  saying. 

Senator  Dixon.  Mistaken  in  what? 
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Mr.  CooPEB.  In  the  question  that  you  put  to  me. 

Senator  Dixon.  Well)  you  had  agreed  on  what  Bair  should  do- 
dig  a  ditch  at  a  cost  of  $500  or  $600,  and  put  a  fence  around  it  which 
would  cost  $600  or  $700. 

Mr.  Cooper.  Well,  Mr.  Bair  simply  made  the  statement  to  me 
what  he  would  do  for  me,  more  in  the  nature  of  charity;  that  was 
the  impression  he  left  with  me  at  this  time. 

Senator  Dixon.  In  the  nature  of  charity? 

Afr.  CtooPER.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  Why  was  he  going  to  be  so  charitable  as  to  spend 
$1,100  or  $1,200  or  $1,300  for  you? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Well,  sir,  I  do  not  understand  that. 

Senator  Dixon.  Then  it  was  not  in  the  nature  of  a  trade,  but  it  was 
a  matter  of  charity? 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  could  not  say  that,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  When  your  house  burned  down  two  years  ago — or 
when  was  it  that  vour  house  burned? 

Mr.  Cooper.  The  8th  day  of  April;  this  past  April. 

Senator  Dixon.  A  year  ago. 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  The  agent  and  Inspector  Dalby  offered  at  that 
time,  if  you  would  cut  logs  to  rebuild  the  house,  that  they  would  give 
you  the  flooring  and  the  shingles  and  help  build  it,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Mr.  Dalby  did,  but  not  Major  Reyiiolds. 

Senator  DrxoN.  But  nevertheless  you  preferred  to  move  several 
miles  away  from  your  place  instead  or  going  to  work  cutting  logs  to 
to  rebuild  your  house? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  DrxoN.  How  far  would  you  have  to  haul  those  logs? 

Mr.  Cooper.  In  the  neighborhood  of  20  miles. 

Senator  Dixon.  Twenty  miles. 

Mr.  Cooper.  In  the  neighborhood  of  20  miles. 

Senator  Dixon.  How  many  wagonloads  would  it  have  taken? 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  could  not  say  as  to  that;  it  all  depends  on  the  size  of 
the  house. 

Senator  Dixon.  Well,  for  a  three-room  house,  the  same  as  you  had? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Well,  it  would  takeM  least  twenty  loads. 

Senator  DrxoN.  Twenty  loads? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  You  made  no  effort  whatever  to  build  a  house 
during  the  last  year? 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  had  no  way  of  making  an  effort. 

Senator  Dixon.  You  built  a  house  for  some  other  man  during  the 
meantime,  you  say? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  Who  was  that? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Snatch  His  Face. 

Senator  Dixon.  What  kind  of  a  house  did  you  build  for  Scratch 
His  Face? 

Mr.  Cooper.  A 1^  house. 

Senator  Dixon.  How  many  rooms? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Two  rooms. 

Senator  Dixon.  How  long  did  it  take  you  to  build  it? 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  was  some  twenty-odd  days  building  it. 
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Senator  Dixon.  You  worked  for  the  Gbyemment  f50  wortli  last 
year? 

Mr.  CooFEB.  Yes.  sir;  more  or  less. 

Senator  Dixon.  Then  Agent  Reynolds  did  give  you  some  work  for 
the  GoYemment  last  year,  did  hei 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  didn't  get  it  personally  from  him;  I  got  it  from  the 
farmer  on  my  district. 

Senator  Dixon.  Well,  it  was  the  same  thing — ^he  was  under  Major 
ROTnolds's  control,  was  he  not) 

Mr. Cooper.  Yes^sur* 

Senator  Dixon.  That  is  all  I  want  to  ask  him. 

Senator  Baynter.  I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Cooper  a  question. 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead. 

Senator  Patnter.  What  time  does  the  grass  begin  to  grow  out  in 
that  country? 

Mr.  Cooper.  The  grass  was  started  when  I  left. 

Senator  Paynter.  And  this  is  April  t 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Patnter.  What  time  do  your  cattle  and  sheep  live  on  it 
without  hayl 

Mr.  Cooper.  About  May;  that  is  for  grass,  new  grass. 

Senator  Paynter.  Can  they,  after  the  1st  of  April,  Uyo  on  the  old 
and  new  grass  without  feeding  the  sheep  and  cattle  t 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Paynter.  Do  they  feed  hay  there  until  the  middle  of  June! 

Mr.  Cooper.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Paynter.  Did  you  see  Bair's  sheep  on  the  reserYation — ^I 
suppose  it  was  last  year  that  wasf 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Paynter.  HaYe  you  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  number  so 
as  to  be  able  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  how  many  were  on  the 
reservation? 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  beUcYe,  according  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
60,000  or  60,000. 

Senator  Paynter.  Where  did  Bair  usually  haYe  them  sheared} 

Afr.  Cooper.  At  Garyowen. 

Senator  Paynter.  Is  that  on  the  reseirationt 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Paynter.  Were  they  sheared  on  the  reserYation  last  year? 

Mr.  Cooper.  No,  sir;  they  were  not. 

Senator  Paynter.  Where  were  they  sheared — do  you  know? 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  believe  they  were  sheared  in  Waco,  on  the  Northern 
Pacific. 

Senator  Paynter.  Do  you  know  why  they  were  taken  there  for 
that  purpose? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Because  he  had  moved  his  shearing  plant  to  that 
place,  at  Waco. 

Senator  Paynter.  Well,  do  you  know  anything  about  any  of  the 
employees  of  the  Government  there  having  their  own  stock,  outside 
of  milch  cows  and  horses? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Paynter.  How  many  cattle  and  sheep  did  you  ever  see 
on  that  reservation  belonging  to  employees  of  the  Government  t 
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Mr.  Cooper.  I  could  not  say  as  to  sheep,  but  there  have  been 
cattle. 

Senator  Payntee.  To  whom  did  they  belong? 

Mr.  CJooPEB.  To  the  different  employees. 

Senator  Paynter.  Well,  during  Major  Rejmolds's  administration, 
for  instance? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Paynter.  What  employees  of  the  Government  had  their 
cattle  on  there  during  Major  Revnolds^s  administration? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Mr.  Connolly,  wno  is  a  farmer,  is  one  of  them. 

Senator  Paynter.  How  many  cattle  did  he  have  on  there? 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  do  not  know  now  many  he  has  on;  he  has  a  lot  of 
cattle. 

Senator  Paynter.  If  he  had  just  a  few,  I  do  not  want  to  know 
about  that. 

Mr.  Cooper.  He  has  more  than  that. 

Senator  Paynter.  How  many  would  you  say? 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  have  no  idea  how  many  he  has  got,  because  he  is  off 
my  district.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  ascertain  the  number  of  cattle,  even 
trom  cattlemen,  because  they  do  not  tell  what  their  holdings  are; 
not  as  a  rule. 

Senator  Paynter.  What  time  in  the  winter  do  they  commence 
feeding  hay  to  cattle  and  sheep? 

Mr.  Cooper.  That  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  weather. 

Senator  Paynter.  Well,  usually? 

Mr.  Cooper.  About  December. 

Senator  Paynter.  What  time  usually  do  they  quit  feeding  hay  to 
cattle? 

Mr.  Cooper.  This  month,  sir. 

Senator  Paynter.  In  April? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Paynter.  In  the  early  part  or  middle  or  last  of  April — 
what  time  during  the  month? 

Mr.  Cooper.  The  early  part  of  it. 

Senator  Paynter.  The  early  part  of  it? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Paynter.  That  is  all  I  desfre  to  ask,  I  believe. 

Senator  Dix,on.  Did  you  see  this  man  Connolly's  cattle,  the  farmer 
you  spoke  of? 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  have  seen  Mr.  Connolly;  yes,  sir. 

Scoiator  Dixon.  His  cattle  you  were  just  tolling  Mr.  Paynter 
about — did  you  see  them  yourself,  or  did  you  just  hear  of  them? 

Mi.  Cooper.  I  heard  of  them. 

Senator  Dioxn.  Of  your  own  knowledge,  then,  you  do  not  know 
whether  he  has  any  or  not? 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  am  more  or  less  satisfied;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  I  say  of  your  own  knowledge? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  Did  you  ever  see  them? 

Mr.  Cooper.  No^r;  not  to  know  them. 

The  Chairman.  When  he  said  yes,  he  meant  no,  really — that  ot 
his  own  knowledge  he  did  not  know. 

Senator  Dixon.  Then,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  do  not  know  of  your 
own  faiowledge  whether  Connolly  had  any  cattle  or  not^ 
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Mr.  Cooper.  I  am  satisfied  that  he  has. 

Senator  Dixon.  Of  your  own  knowledge,  I  say. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  whether  he 
has  any  cattle  there  or  not? 

Mr.  Cooper.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  This  is  merely  what  you  heard  some  one  else  say  ? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  How  far  does  Connolly  live  from  where  you  live? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Oh,  about  18  miles. 

Senator  Dixon.  You  never  saw  any  of  Connolly's  cattle  yourself, 
did  you? 

Afr.  Cooper.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  I  want  to  ask  another  question.  You  said  Charley 
Bair  had  from  50,000  to  60,000  head  of  sheep? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  Is  this  from  your  own  knowledge,  or  what  you 
heard  somebody  else  say  ? 

Mr.  Cooper.  To  a  great  extent,  my  own  knowledge,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  Did  you  ever  count  them  ? 

Mr.  Cooper.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  Did  you  ever  count  the  bands? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  When? 

Mr.  Cooper.  At  different  times. 

Senator  Dixon.  What  year? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Last  year,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  You  went  around  and  counted  Bair's  sheep? 

Mr.  Cooper.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  go  around  for  the  express  purpose 
of  counting  them. 

Senator  Dixon.  Did  you  count  his  sheep? 

Mr.  Cooper.  No,  sir.     It  is  out  of  th(»  question  to  count  sheep. 

Senator  Dixon.  Did  you  count  the  number  of  bands  that  heliad? 

Mr.  Cooper.  There  were  others  who  did  coimt  them. 

Senator  Dixon.  Did  you  count  the  bands? 

Mr.  Cooper.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  How  do  you  make  the  statement  under  oath  that 
Bah-  had  50,000  or  60,000  steep? 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  made  it  under  oath  according  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge. 

Senator  Dixon.  That  was  based  on  what  rumor  you  had  heard, 
was  it  not? 

Mr.  Cooper.  No,  sir.  What  I  have  seen  at  different  times  of 
Charlie  Bair's  sheep  is  what  I  base  my  opinion  on. 

Senator  Dixon.  Did  you  ever  see  50,000  or  60,000  of  Charlie 
Bairns  sheep  there,  yourself,  at  one  time? 

Mr.  Cooper.  At  one  time? 

Senator  Dixon.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cooper.  No,  sir;  because  they  do  not  have  them  in  one  band; 
they  have  them  scattered. 

Senator  Dixon.  Well,  now,  when  you  state  to  the  committee  that 
Charley  Bair  had  50,000  or  60,000  head  of  sheep,  I  want  to  know 
whether  this  is  from  your  own  knowledge  or  from  rumor  that  you 
heard  from  somebody  else? 
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Mr.  Cooper.  I  have  seen  several  different  bands,  and  thev  are 
generally  reputed  to  be  3,000  to  the  band.  From  that  I  have  based 
my  judgment  as  to  the  number. 

Senator  Dixon.  There  are  how  many  to  the  band? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Three  thousand. 

Senator  Dixon.  How  many  bands  of  Charley  Bair's  did  you  your- 
self ever  see  on  the  reservation  at  one  time? 

Mr.  Cooper.  About  seven,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  Seven? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  Then  your  own  knowledge  would  extend  only  to 
2 1 ,000  sheep  for  Charley  Bair  ? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  And  the  rest  is  what  you  heard  other  people  say? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  unless  you  want  to  say  something 
further. 

Senator  Paynter.  Mr.  Cooper,  are  you  the  president  of  a  lodge 
out  there! 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Paynter.  What  lodge? 

Mi.  Cooper.  It  is  known  as  the  Crow  Indian  Ix)dge. 

Senator  Paynter.  Well,  did  the  members  of  your  lodge  suspect 
that  Mr.  Bair  had  more  sheep  on  the  reservation  than  he  was  entitled 
to  keep? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Paynter.  Did  you  appoint  anybody  to  count  the  bands? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Paynter.  At  what  place  was  the  party  stationed? 

Mr.  Cooper.  At  Fort  Custer. 

Senator  Paynter.  How  many  did  ho  report  to  your  lodge? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Twenty-three  bands. 

Senator  Paynter.  Estimating  3,000  in  a  band? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Paynter.  Well,  were  the  sheep  taken  off  there,  removed 
from  the  reservation,  at  the  time  when  complaint  was  being  made 
that  Bair  had  more  sheep  on  the  reservation  than  he  was  entitled  to 
keep  under  his  permit? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Paynter.  About  that  time? 

Mr.  Cooper.  About  that  time. 

Senator  Curtis.  What  time  of  the  year  was  it? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Last  year  about  this  time  or  a  little  later. 

Senator  Curtis.  April  or  May,  then  ? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Paynter.  Where  does  Mr.  Bair  live? 

Mr.  Cooper.  His  residence  is  Billings. 

Senator  Paynter.  Is  he  in  the  city  here  now,  do  you  know? 

Mr.  Cooper.  In  town? 

Senator  Paynter.  Is  Bair  in  this  city  now,  or  do  you  know? 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Paynter.  That  is  alL 
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The  Chairman.  Senator  Stone,  would  you  like  to  ask  this  witness 
anything? 

Senator  Stone.  Yes.  Mr.  Cooper,  were  these  bands  of  3,000 
sheep  separately  herded  ? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  Did  each  band  have  men  to  look  after  them? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  How  far  apart  were  they  scattered  or  separated? 

Mr.  Cooper.  At  certain  times  as  near  as  2  miles  and  farther. 

Senator  Stone.  Two  miles  and  farther  apart? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes.  sir;  just  as  the  occasion  would  demand. 

Senator  Stone.  Did  you  ever  see  the  cattle  of  any  other  employee  of 
the  Government  on  this  range  besides  the  one  man  you  have  named, 
the  farmer? 

Mr.  Cooper.  There  is  another  man,  imder  the  same  circmnstances, 
by  the  name  of  Van  Hoose,  over  in  Pryor  Creek. 

Senator  Stone.  Did  you  ever  see  any  of  his  cattle  on  the  range? 

Mr.  Cooper.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  Did  these  two  men,  or  either  of  them,  have  a 
recorded  brand  ?  ^ 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  could  not  say  as  to  that. 

Senator  Stone.  Do  you  know  what  the  brand  of  either  was? 

Mr.  Cooper.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Senator  Stone.  Are  these  the  only  two  men  employed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment who  were  running  cattle  on  the  range  ? 

Mr.  Cooper.  There  were  others — ^Mr.  Hilland  Mr.  Means. 

Senator  Stone.  What  do  they  do? 

Mr.  Cooper.  They  had  a  great  many  cattle. 

Senator  Stone.  Yes — but  what  positions  do  they  hold  under  the 
Government? 

^Ir.  Cooper.  Mr.  Hill  is  an  inspector,  I  believe — Indian  inspector. 

Senator  Stone.  Does  he  stay  diown  there  at  the  agency? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Not  now,  he  doesn't. 

Senator  Stone.  Did  he  then? 

Mr.  Cooper.  He  used  to,  at  times. 

Senator  Stone.  A  year  ago? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Not  a  year  ago;  but  two  years  ago  I  tliink  he  was 
here. 

Senator  wStone.  What  position  did  the  other  man  hold? 

Mr.  Cooper.  He  was  a  civil  engineer. 

Senator  Stone.  You  mean  in  the  irrigation  work? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  in  charge  of  that  work. 

Senator  Stone.  What  was  his  name? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Howard  Means. 

Senator  Stone.  Did  you  see  their  cattle,  or  the  cattle  of  either  of 
them,  on  this  range? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir;  I  have. 

Senator  Stone.  Did  thev  have  brands? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir;  tliey  had  a  brand. 

Senator  Stone.  Did  these  men  have  recorded  brands? 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  believe  that  they  had  it  recorded. 

Senator  Stone.  Can  you  state  what  their  brands  are? 

Mr.  Cooper.  It  is  known  as  a  block.     It  is  in  the  shape  of  a  square. 

Senator  Stone.  Did  both  run  the  same  brand? 
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Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir;  they  were  partners. 

Senator  Stone.  They  were  partners? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  How  many  cattle  of  that  brand  were  on  that  range, 
to  the  best  of  your  knowledge  and  belief? 

Mr.  Cooper.  About  400,  sir;  400  head. 

Senator  Stone.  Upon  what  do  you  base  that  statement;  what 
knowledge  have  you  of  the  facts? 

Mr.  Cooper.  From  his  foreman,  for  one. 

Senator  Stone.  You  mean  to  say  that  his  foreman  told  you  that 
they  were  running  about  400  head? 

Mr.  Cooper.  T^,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  Under  the  block  brand? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  When  was  that  that  these  cattle  were  on  the  range? 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  think  that  was  two  years  ago.  They  are  still  on 
the  reservation,  but  they  have  been  sold  to  iu*.  Henry  since. 

Senator  Stone.  About  how  long  has  it  been,  if  you  know,  since 
they  were  sold  to  Mr.  Henry? 

Mr.  Cooper.  As  near  as  I  can  recollect,  it  was  about  two  years  ago 
that  they  were  sold. 

Senator  Stone.  And  how  long  had  they  been  running  on  the  range 
prior  to  that? 

Mr.  Cooper.  They  had  at  least  been  on  the  reservation  four  or  five 
years  up  to  the  tine  that  he  sold  them. 

Senator  Stone.  Now,  there  are  four  men  holding  public  and  official 
places  whose  names  you  have  given  as  the  owners  of  cattle  on  that 
ran^e? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  Can  you  recall  any  others? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  Who? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Maior  Reynolds. 

Senator  Stone.  Major  Key nolds? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  While  he  was  agent? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  Did  he  have  cattle  on  that  range  before  he  was 
appointed  agent? 

Mr.  Cooper.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  They  were  put  on  after  his  appointment? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  Where  did  Major  Reynolds  live  previous  to  his 
appointment  as  a^ent? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Billings.  Mont. 

Senator  Stone.  He  tnen  moved  down  to  the  agency? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  Did  he  bring  his  cattle  down  there  about  the  same 
time? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir;  shortly  after  he  was  appointed  agent. 

Senator  Stone.  What  was  his  brand,  if  you  Know? 

Mr.  Cooper.  His  brand  is  known  as  Diamond  X  Diamond,  also 
D  X;  there  are  two  brands. 

Senator  Stone.  Had  he  a  partner? 
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Mr.  CooPEB.  YeS;  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  In  these  cattle? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  About  how  many  cattle,  if  you  can  say,  did  Major 
Reynolds  have  on  that  range — he  and  his  associate? 

Mr.  Cooper.  About  300. 

Senator  Stone.  How  long  did  he  keep  that  herd  of  cattle  on  the 
ranee  ? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Well,  some  of  the  cattle  are  there  until  this  day. 

Senator  Stone.  Does  he  still  own  them? 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  could  not  say  as  to  that. 

Senator  Stone.  Is  he  understood  to  own  them? 

Afr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  He  still  has  the  reputation  at  the  agency  of  owning 
these  cattle? 

Mr.  SooPER.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  Some  300  or  more? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir;  I  would  say  that  there  were  300  at  the  time 
that  they  brought  them  on.  Now,  taking  into  consideration  the 
increase 

Senator  Stone.  Has  there  naturally  been  an  increase,  do  you  think? 

JVIr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone,  Were  they  cows? 

Mr.  Cooper.  They  were  mixed,  I  believe ;  mixed  herd  of  cattle. 

Senator  Stone.  Well,  do  you  know  about  what  proportion  of  them 
were  cows? 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  have  no  idea  as  to  that. 

Senator  Stone.  They  have  been  breeding  on  the  range,  have  they? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  Who  was  his  partner? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Mr.  Fred  Hawthorn. 

vSenator  Stone.  That  makes  five  men  holding  official  places  whose 
names  you  have  given  as  holding  cattle  on  the  ranged 

Mr.  Cooper,  les,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  Any  others? 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is. 

Senator  Stone.  You  do  not  recall  any  others? 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  can  not  recall  any  others  at  this  time. 

Senator  Stone.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Curtis.  I  was  busy  at  the  time.  Did  you  keep  the  num- 
ber of  cattle  you  claim  each  employee  had  on  the  place? 

Mr.  Cooper.  In  some  cases  I  aid. 

vSenator  Ci^rtis.  Do  you  know  what  each  had? 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Cumis.  Now,  Major  Reynolds  claims  that  he  sold  his 
cattle  before  they  were  taken  to  the  range.  Do  you  know  anything 
al)<)ut  that? 

Mr.  Cooper.  It  has  been  said  that. 

Senator  ('rKTis.  Do  you  know  whether  he  had  or  had  not  sold 
them? 

Mr.  Cooper.   I  do  not  know  that,  sir. 

Senator  Ctrtis.  Well,  then,  why  did  you  say  ''his  cattle? '' 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  am  under  that  impression,  that  they  belonged  to 
him. 
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Senator  Cdbtis.  That  is  your  impression  t 

Mr.  CooPEB.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Curtis.  Well,  is  that  what  you  are  basing  your  statement 
on  with  reference  to  these  others,  simply  your  impression  that  they 
own  them,  or  do  you  know? 

Mr.  CooPEB.  Just  from  the  general  opinion  on  the  reservation  that 
thev  belonged  to  him. 

^nator  Cubtis.  Is  that  true  as  to  the  other  people,  the  other  four 
men  whom  you  claim  have  cattle  on  the  reservation? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ctxbtis.  Do  you  know  of  any  of  the  ranchmen  or  Indians 
who  were  driven  from  tneir  allotments  by  reason  of  sheep  trespassing 
upon  them? 

Mr.  CooPEB.  How  was  that? 

Senator  Curtis.  Do  you  know  of  any  Indians  who  were  forced  to 
abandon  their  allotments  because  sheep  were  permitted  to  trespass 
upon  their  places?    If  so,  give  the  names  of  them. 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  do  not  know  one  at  this  time. 

Senator  Curtis.  Do  you  remember  of  any  having  been  driven  away? 

Mr.  Cooper.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Curtis.  Do  you  recall  any  who  have  been  compelled  to 
leave  their  places  becaxise  of  the  cattle  trespassing  upon  their  home  or 
their  allotment? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes;  I  could  recall  that.     For  instance,  myself. 

Senator  Curtis.  Well,  what  about  that? 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  have  been  eat  out  by  stock  until  there  is  no  encour- 
agement for  me  to  ^o  back  and  build. 

Senator  Curtis.  You  could  not  raise  anything  if  you  did  build, 
could  you,  without  you  had  irrigation? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Well,  I  have  always  raised  a  Uttle  crop  there  previous 
to  that. 

Senator  Curtis.  Well,  how  much  had  you  broken  out  on  that  place  ? 

Mr.  Cooper.  The  last  time  that  I  farmed  there  I  had  2}  acres. 

Senator  Curtis.  How  much  is  the  most  you  have  had  broken  out 
on  your  allotment? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Four  acres. 

Senator  Curtis.  Is  that  on  the  allotments  of  yourself  and*  your 
children  and  your  wife? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Curtis.  All  told,  only  4  acres? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Curtis.  You  couldn't  raise  much  of  a  crop  on  4  acres, 
could  you? 

Mr.  Cooper.  It  is  quite  big  enough  for  a  family? 

Senator  Curtis.  You  could  build  a  fence  around  4  acres  that 
would  keep  cattle  out,  could  you  not? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Curtis.  Well,  did  you  ever  make  any  effort  to  build  a 
fence  to  keep  cattle  away  from  your  1,200-acre  allotment,  which 
belongs  to  yourself  and  your  children? 

Mr.  Cooper.  No,  sir:  I  did  not  have  the  means  to  do  it. 

Senator  Curtis.  Well,  who  else  that  vou  know  of  was  kept  from 
farming  their  allotments  because  of  cattle  ? 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  could  not  say. 
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Senator  Cubtis.  Do  you  know  of  anyone  else! 

Mr.  Cooper.  No,  sir;  not  at  this  time. 

Senator  Cubtis.  Have  you  made  any  effort  to  have  your  place 
developed? 

Mr.  CooPEB.  Yes,  sir.  * 

Senator  Cubtis.  What  have  you  done? 

Mr.  CooPEB.  I  have  taken  out  a  ditch.  I  have  stated  that  I  have 
not  the  means,  by  reason  of  teams  and  other  things  that  I  would  wish 
to  have;  but  to  show  you  that  I  am  not  afraid  of  work,  I  have  put  in 
a  ditch  with  a  shovel;  all  taken  out  with  a  shovel. 

Senator  Cubtis.  How  many  miles  long? 

Mr.  CooPEB.  A  half  mile  long. 

Senator  Cubtis.  You  could  urigate  all  your  place  by  ditching  a 
space  2}  miles,  could  you  not? 

Mr.  CooPEB.  About  one-half  of  it. 

Senator  Cubtis.  How  much  would  it  cost  to  put  in  a  ditch  2i  miles, 
to  irrigate  1,200  acres  of  the  allotment  of  yourself  and  family? 

Senator  Dixon.  Fifteen  hundred  and  ninety  acres,  he  says. 

Mr.  CooPBB.  Well,  about  $600. 

Senator  Cubtis.  What  would  it  cost  to  build  a  little  house  there,  the 
kind  the  farmers  usually  have  in  that  section? 

Mr.  CooPEB.  Why,  it  would  cost  probably  $300  to  $400  for  such  a 
house. 

Senator  Cubtis.  What  would  it  cost  to  fence  750  acres  of  your  land  ? 

Idt.  CooPEB.  It  would  cost  at  least  $700. 

Senator  Cubtis.  Seven  himdred  dollars? 

Mr.  CooPEB.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  taking  into  consideration  the  wire  and 
the  posts. 

Senator  Curtis.  That  fence  and  a  little  house  on  there  and  the 
irrigation  ditch  would  bring  you  how  much  a  year  for  a  lease  of  five 
years? 

Mr.  CooPEB.  That  ought  to  bring  me  about  $600  a  year. 

Senator  Curtis.  Have  you  made  any  effort  to  get  some  of  those 
cattle  men  or  farmers  in  that  neighborhood  to  make  a  five-year  lease 
of  your  allotment  and  improve  it  as  I  have  said  ? 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  understand  that  Mr.  Henry  wants  to  go  into  a  deal 
with  me,  but  I  have  not  up  to  this  time  seen  him — that  he  wants  to 
make  a  long  lease  with  me. 

Senator  Curtis.  Are  there  many  Indians  on  the  reservation  whose 
allotments  are  in  the  same  situation  as  yours? 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  believe  there  are;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Curtis.  How  many? 

Mr.  Cooper.  There  is  a  good  portion  of  them,  T  believe,  that  are 
laboring  imder  the  same  conditions  that  I  am. 

Senator  Curtis.  How  many  of  the  Indians  there  are  farming  their 
own  allotments,  out  of  about  500  adult  males? 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  think  it  would  be  safe  to  say  there  would  be  probably 
one- third. 

Senator  Curtis.  Probably  one-third  not  farming  their  allotments, 
or  farming  them  ? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Farming  them. 

Senator  Cltrtis.  What  do  the  other  two-thirds  do? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Well,  they  get  along  the  best  they  can. 
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Senator  Cubtis.  Well,  each  head  of  a  family  has  a  good  allotment 
that  is  imder  irrigation  or  imder  a  ditch. 

Mr.  Cooper.  A  great  many  of  them  are  imder  irrigation;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Curtis.  Can  not  each  allotment  that  has  been  made  to  the 
wives  and  children  be  easily  placed  imder  iirigation? 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  could  not  say  as  to  that,  sir. 

Senator  Curtis.  Is  it  not  the  object  of  the  Government  and  the 
allotting  agents  to  give  allotments  that  were  susceptible  of  irrigation 
to  each  man,  woman,  and  child;  and  have  not  the  ditches  been  built 
there  by  the  Government! 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Curtis.  There  have  been  a  good  many  thousand  dollars 
sp^t  there  by  the  Government,  have  there  not? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir;  a  good  many  thousand  dollars. 

Senator  Curtis.  Some  one  testified  here  the  other  day  of  one  ditch 
where,  in  order  to  get  water  on  the  land,  they  have  to  run  uphill — 
do  you  know  anything  about  that? 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  have  heard  of  one  small  ditch. 

Senator  Curtis.  Was  that  a  ditch  made  by  the  Government? 

Mr.  Cooper.  It  was  surveyed  by  the  Government. 

Senator  Curtis.  Who  was  the  ditch  made  by? 

Mj.  Cooper.  Dominick  Stevens  by  name. 

Senator  Curtis.  An  Indian? 

Mr.  Cooper.  He  is  married  to  an  Indian. 

Senator  Curtis.  He  is  the  one  who  is  responsible  for  trying  to 
make  water  run  uphill  ? 

Mr.  Cooper.  No,  sir;  it  is  the  engineer. 

Senator  Curtis.  Have  you  ever  been  on  the  place  to  examine  that 
ditch  yourself? 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  never  was  there;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Curtis.  You  know  nothing  about  it  from  your  own  per- 
sonal knowledge? 

Mr.  Cooper.  No  more  than  he  told  me  himself. 

Senator  Curtis.  Does  Stevens  farm  his  place? 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  do  not  know.     I  have  never  been  to  his  place. 

Senator  Curtis.  Tell  me  how  these  Indians  up  there  live  who  do 
not  do  any  work  and  do  not  farm  their  places;  how  do  they  live? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Well,  they  have  a  hard  time  of  living. 

Senator  Curtis.  There  is  plenty  of  work  in  that  neighborhood,  is 
there  not? 

Mr.  Cooper.  At  times  there  is. 

Senator  Curtis.  Do  any  of  the  Indians  leave  the  reservation  and 
go  off  to  work? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir;  there  have  been  some. 

Senator  Curtis.  How  many,  about,  last  year? 

Mr,  Cooper.  I  could  not  say,  sir;  I  never  was  to  the  works  where 
they  were. 

^nator  Curtis.  Well,  these  Indians  who  are  farming  their  lands 
are  doing  very  well,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes;  some  of  them  are  doing  well. 

Senator  Curtis.  You  have  two  grist  mills  on  the  reservation? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes;  I  know  of  one,  but  I  understand  there  is  one 
over  in  Prydr  Creek. 
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Senator  Curtis.  You  can  take  your  grain  there  and  have  it  ground 
at  any  time  without  charge  or  cost? 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  never  had  any  ground,  so  I  could  not  make  any 
statement  to  that  effect. 

Senator  Curtis.  How  far  is  it  from  your  place? 

Mr.  Cooper.  It  is  20  miles  from  where  I  am  Kving  at  present. 

Senator  Curtis.  You  have  three  thrashing  outfits  that  belong  to 
the  agency  that  will  thrash  the  grain  of  the  Indians? 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  beUeve  there  are  three;  probablv  more. 

Senator  Curtis.  Do  your  children  attend  school? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Curtis.  What  school — a  day  school  or  the  agency  school? 

Mr.  Cooper.  The  missionary  school  at  Santee,  Nebr. 

Senator  Curtis.  Have  you  any  boys  who  are  old  enough  to  farm? 

Afr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir;  he  will  be  when  he  comes  home  next  year. 

Senator  Curtis.  Only  one? 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  have  two,  I  guess,  that  can  help. 

Senator  Curtis.  Have  you  done  anything  toward  developing 
either  of  their  places? 

Mr.  Cooper.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Curtis.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Sutherland.  I  want  to  ask  you  this:  You  say  you  have 
4  acres  of  your  allotment  cultivated  ? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sutherland.  How  long  has  that  been  under  cultivation? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Ten  years  ago. 

Senator  Sutherland.  That  is,  you  have  had  4  acres  for  ten  years? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sutherland.  And  never  have  increased  it  any  in  ten 
years  ? 

Mr.  Cooper.  No,  sir;  I  have  not. 

Senator  Sutherland.  You  have  no  team,  you  say. 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  haven't  now. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Did  you  have  a  team? 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  have  had  teams  in  the  past;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Curtis.  How  long  since  you  have  had  a  team? 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  have  not  had  a  team  for  about  two  years  now. 

Senator  Sutherland.  But  up  until  two  3  ears  ago  you  did  have  a 
team? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sutherland.  And  plows? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir 

Senator  Sutherland.  And  farming  appliances? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sutherland.  What  is  the  reason  you  did  not  cultivate 
more  than  4  acres? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Because  there  was  no  occasion  for  me  to  cultivate  it. 
I  was  too  far  from  the  railroad. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Too  far  from  the  railroad  ? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir;  that  is,  to  raise  grain  or  anything  like  that. 

Senator  Sutherland.  How  far  were  you  from  the  grist  mill? 

Mr.  Cooper.  About  40  miles. 

Senator  Sutherland.  How  about  hay — can  you  raise  hay  up  in 
that  country? 
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Mj.  Cooper.  Yes;  wild  hay. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Have  you  tried  raising  alfalfa? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Alfalfa — ^you  must  have  water  to  raise  that. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Have  you  ever  tried  to  raise  it  up  there? 

Mr,  Cooper.  No,  sir.     I  have  put  some  out,  but  it  never  came  iip. 

Senator  Sutherland.  When  did  you  put  in  this  half-mile  ditch? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Ten  years  ago. 

Senator  Sutherland.  And  you  have  not  increased  it  since  ? 

Mr.  Cooper.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Sutherland.  How  have  you  been  making  a  Uving  since 
then? 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  have  been  making  my  Uving — it  has  been  uphill 
work. 

Senator  Sutherland.  What  have  you  been  doing  besides  farm- 
ing?    Anything? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sii:;  wherever  I  can  get  work. 

Senator  Sutherland.  What  did  you  do  with  your  team? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Well,  my  team  died  off,  in  one  way  and  another. 

Senator  Sutherland.  What  did  you  do  with  your  wagon  and  farm 
apphances? 

Mr.  Cooper.  They  are  there. 

Senator  Sutherland   Still  there? 

Mi.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sutherland.  These  two-thirds — you  say  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  Indians  are  not  engaged  in  fanning? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Not  engaged  ? 

Senator  Sutherland.  Yes;  I  understood  you  to  say  so. 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Are  these  Indians  doing  any  farming  at  all, 
the  two-thirds  of  them? 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  could  not  say  as  to  that. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Perhaps  you  do  not  understand  me.  You 
said  that  about  one-third  of  the  Indians  were  farming? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Do  you  mean  also  to  say  that  two-thirds  of 
them  are  doing  no  farming  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Do  you  know  why  they  are  not  ? 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  couldn't  state  that,  why. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Two-thirds  of  the  Indians  have  land  there 
that  is  not  being  cultivated  at  all. 

Mr.  Cooper,   i  es,  sir. 

Senator  Sutherland.  What  is  being  done  with  that  land  ? 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  couldn't  say  a^s  to  what  they  have  done  with  their 
land. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Is  it  in  a  wild  state? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sutherland.  And  unfenoed  ? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir.  I  might  give  you  an  instance  here  where 
the  Indians  put  up  their  fences,  but  they  were  discouraged  from 
putting  those  fences  up  by  reason  of  not  getting  any  fence  to  make 
improvements  on  their  places.  I  know  of  Indians  who  have  bought 
their  own  wire  and  put  it  on  their  fences,  when  I  have  reasons  to  be- 
lieve that  they  had  wire  there  to  be  issued  to  them* 
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Senator  Sutherland.  How  do  you  mean  discouraged?  I  do  not 
understand  that. 

Mr.  Cooper.  If  an  Indian  puts  up  his  fence  he  does  not  get  any 
allotment  from  the  agent  in  regard  to  wire. 

Senator  Sutherland.  You  mean  he  is  not  furnished  wire? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Is  there  wire  there  to  be  issued  to  the 
Indians  1 

Mr.  Cooper.  There  is  wire  at  times;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sutherland.  What  is  the  reason  wire  is  not  issued;  do  you 
know? 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  could  not  rive  the  reason. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Did  you  ever  make  application  to  get  wire? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sutherland.  What  answer  was  given  you? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Point-blank  that  I  was  to  get  nothing  whatsoever 
from  him,  and  never  to  expect  it,  and  never  to  come  back  there  any 
more. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Did  he  tell  you  why? 

Mr.  Cooper.  No,  sir;  he  did  not  state  the  reason. 

Senator  Sutherland.  What  agent  did  that? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Major  Reynolds. 

Senator  Sutherland.  The  present  agent? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir.  That  was  when  he  first  came  as  an  agent; 
about  the  first  year. 

Senator  Sutherland.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Dixon.  Did  not  Major  Edwards  issue  wire  to  you? 

Mr.  Cooper.  No,  sir;  never. 

Senator  Dixon.  Did  he  ever  issue  farm  machiner}^  to  you? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  What  kind  of  farm  machinery  did  he  issue  to  you? 

Mr.  Cooper.  A  machine — a  mowing  machine  and  a  rake. 

Senator  Dixon.  Did  you  ever  have  Government  rations  issued  to 
you? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Long  years  ago;  but  I  did  not  use  it;  I  gave  my 
ticket  to  other  poor  Indians. 

Senator  Dixon.  You  never  drew  any  rations  from  the  Government 
yourself? 

Mr.  Cooper.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  Nor  your  family? 

Mr.  Cooper.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Dixox.  Do  you  know  George  Pease,  your  half-brother? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir;  1  know  George  Pease. 

Senator  Dixon.  He  is  a  cripple,  a  lame  man,  isn't  he? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yea,  sir. 

wSenator  Dixon.  He  has  an  allotment  about  6  miles  from  your 
place? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  George  Pease — does  he  raise  any  grain  on  his 
allotted  land? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  How  much  ? 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  couldn't  say  how  much,  sir. 
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Senator  Dixon.  Does  not  George  Pease  raise  from  1,000  to  1,500 
bushels  of  grain  on  his  aUotmentl 

Mj.  Coopeb.  I  do  not  know  how  much  he  raises. 

Senator  Dixon.  Doesn't  he  raise  a  very  large  quantity  of  grain? 

Mr.  Coopeb.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  Does  not  your  half  brother,  George  Pease,  sell 
from'  $1,500  to  $2,000  worth  of  hay  from  his  aUotmentl 

Mr.  Coopeb.  I  believe  that. 

Senator  Dixon.  Does  he  have  as  much  land  allotted  as  you  dot 

Mr.  Coopeb.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  About  the  same  amount? 

Mr.  Coopeb.  About  the  same  amount. 

Senator  Dixon.  And  he  is  a  cripple? 

Mr.  Coopeb.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Cooper,  could  you  not  take  a 
team  and  a  plow  and  plow  out  a  ditch  in  a  week's  time  to  irrigate  your 
land? 

Mr.  Coopeb.  No,  sir;  not  in  a  week's  time. 

Senator  Dixon.  How  long  would  it  take  you  to  plow  up  that  ditch? 

Mr.  Coopeb.  I  could  not  give  that,  as  to  how  long  it  would  take. 

Senator  Dixon.  It  is  about  2  miles  long. 

Mr.  Coopeb.  Approximattely,  it  would  take  over  two  months  to  do 
it  with  one  team. 

Senator  Dixon.  To  plow  a  ditch  2  miles  long? 

Mr.  Coopeb.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  It  is  a  level  country  there,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Coopeb.  No,  sir;  not  where  my  ditch  is;  it  has  heavy  cuts 
through  there. 

Senator  Dixon.  Did  you  ever  have  a  survey  made  ? 

Mr.  Coopeb.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  How  long  ago? 

Mr.  Coopeb.  Two  years  ago. 

Senator  Dixon.  Was  that  the  first  time  that  you  over  had  a  survey 
made  for  a  ditch? 

Mr.  Coopeb.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  do  not  tliink  I  will  carry  out  that 
ditch.     At  one  time  they  tried  to  run  it  uphill. 

Senator  Dixon.  Can  you  not  go  around  the  brow  of  the  hill  and 
take  a  plow  and  plow  that  whole  ditch? 

Mr.  Coopeb.  The  brow  of  the  hill? 

Senator  Dixon.  Yes. 

Mr.  Coopeb.  I  am  speaking  about  where  it  is  surveyed 

Senator  Dixon.  But  could  you  not  get  water  there — you  say  you 
took  out  one  ditch  with  a  shovel? 

Mr.  Coopeb.  That  is  where  I  wanted  it.  If  I  take  a  ditch  (nit  I 
will  take  it  out  where  I  intend  to  put  my  water. 

Senator  Dixon.  Could  you  not  take  a  plow  and  plow  up  that  ditch 
where  you  intend  to  dig  it? 

Mr.  Coopeb.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  It  would  take  you  two  months  to  plow  a  ditch  2 
miles  long? 

Mr.  Coopeb.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  plowing.  I  coidd  probably  plow 
it  in  a  day. 

Senator  Dixon.  How  much  land  would  it  irrigate? 
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Mr.  Cooper.  I  have  stated  that  it  would  irrigate  very  nearly  600 
acres.  The  creek  runs  about  the  center  of  my  place;  so  when  I  team 
it  out  there  will  be  one  on  each  side  of  the  creek. 

Senator  Dixon.  George  Pease  settled  there  about  the  same  time 
you  did? 

Mr.  Cooper.  No;  he  was  there  five  or  sue  years  before  me. 

Senator  Dixon.  But  you  have  been  there  ten  years? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  And  have  cultivated,  you  say,  2i  acre«,  and  yet  in 
answer  to  Senator  Sutherland  you  said  4  acres? 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  made  that  statement  to  you  at  one  time. 

Senator  Dixo'N.  You  never  had  over  2}  acres  in  cultivation,  did 
you,  at  a  single  time? 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  made  the  statement  that  I  had  4  acres  at  the  most. 

Senator  Dixon.  You  did  not  cultivate  any  last  year,  did  you?  * 

Mr.  Cooper.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  Did  you  cultivate  any  the  year  before? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  How  much  the  year  before? 

Mr.  Cooper.  About  2  acres. 

Senator  Dixon.  And  yet  your  lame  half-brother,  George  Pease,  5 
miles  distant,  has  developed  his  ranch  in  the  meantime  to  raise  from 
1,000  to  1,500  bushels  oi  grain  annually  and  to  sell  from  $1,500  to 
$2,000  worth  of  hay? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Why  is  it  that  your  half-brother  is  able  to 
do  that  and  you  are  not  ? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Because  he  has  been  favored  by  every  agent  that  has 
been  there. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Favored  in  what  way? 

Mr.  Cooper.  In  material  ways. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Go  on  and  tell  us. 

Mr.  Cooper.  It  is  a  safe  statement  to  make  that  practically  all  his 
wire  on  his  place  has  been  issued  to  him  and  then  the  lumber  also. 
He  has  had  a  great  deal  of  help  in  numerous  ways — implements, 
wagons,  harness. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Is  that  the  only  reason? 

Mr.  Cooper.  That  is  quite  a  help. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Is  (hat  the  only  reason,  simply  because  he 
has  received  wire  and  lumber  from  the  agent,  he  has  been  able  to 
cultivate  his  allotment  and  raise  1,000  to  1,500  bushels  of  grain  a 
year  and  to  sell  a  thousand  or  more  dollars'  worth  of  hay;  is  there 
any  other  reason  for  it? 

\lr.  Cooper.  His  place  is  naturally  more  of  a  productive  place  in 
regard  to  hay  than  mine. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Why;  because  he  applies  water  to  it? 

Mr.  Cooper.  His  land  is  a  different  soil  from  mine;  mine  is  sandy. 
In  order  to  raise  anything  on  that,  you  have  to  have  water. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Does  he  have  water? 

Mr.  Cooper.  He  did  not  when  he  first  went  there. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Does  he  irrigate  it  now? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Did  he  build  his  ditch  to  irrigate  it? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Sutherland.  Did  he  build  that? 

Mr.  CSooPEB.  He  had  to  hire  it  done. 

Senator  Sxjthebland.  He  has  been  able  to  do  it  himself  or  hire  it 
done. 

Mr.  CooPEB.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Patnteb.  Have  you  any  boys? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Paynter.  How  old  are  they? 

Mr.  Cooper.  The  oldest  one  will  be  17  this  summer. 

Senator  Paynter.  He  is  oflF  at  school? 

^fr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  You  do  not  have  to  pay  taxes  of  any  kind? 

Mr.  Cooper.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  believe  that  I  do. 

Senator  Dixon.  The  land  is  tax  free? 

Mr,  Cooper.  Yes;  but  I  would  much  rather  pay  taxes  than  pay 
tribute. 

Senator  Dixon.  And  you  have  21  head  of  cattle,  you  say? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Twenty-one. 

Senator  Dixon.  Where  did  you  get  those  cattle? 

Mr.  Cooper.  They  were  in  the  first  place  issued  to  me. 

Senator  Dixon.  By  the  Government? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  Wliat  are  those  cattle  worth? 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Senator  Dixon.  About  how  much  a  head? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Well,  it  is  safe  to  say  about  $30  a  round. 

Senator  Dixon.  That  is  $600  worth  of  cattle  you  have? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  The  sale  of  those  cattle  would  dig  that  ditch, 
without  any  labor  on  j^our  part? 

Mr.  Cooper.  There  is  my  hope  in  thoFe  cattle.  I  do  not  care  to 
dispose  of  them  to  turn  them  into  a  ditch. 

(Senator  Paynter  asked  the  witness  a  question  in  regard  to  the 
price  of  horses,  which  he  requested  the  stenographer  not  to  report.) 

Senator  Dixon.  Do  you  mean  to  state  that  you  can  not  get  plow 
horses,  ordinary  farm  horses,  in  eastern  Montana,  for  less  than  from 
$450  to  $500  a  team? 

Mr.  Cooper.  For  such  as  I  would  want  for  my  purpose,  sir,  it  would 
cost  me  that.     Draft  horses,  I  am  speaking  of. 

Senator  Dixon.  Well,  now,  orclinary  norses  such  as  the  other 
farmers  use  in  Montana? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Between  $200  and  $300. 

Senator  Dixon.  When  you  had  your  team  what  were  you  doing 
with  it? 

Mr.  Cooper.  When  I  had  my  team  I  was  working  on  a  ditch  for 
two  years. 

Senator  Dixon.  What  ditch? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Big  Horn  ditch. 

Senator  Dixon.  For  whom? 

Mr.  Cooper.  It  was  known  as  the  Crow  survey. 

Senator  Dixon.  For  the  Government? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  When  was  that? 
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Mr.  Cooper.  That  has  been  six  years  ago. 

Senator  Dixon.  When  you  had  a  team  of  your  own  and  a  plow  and 
wagons,  why  didn't  you  plow  out  a  ditch  then? 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  was  not  on  my  ranch  then. 

Senator  Dixon.  But  you  stated  yesterday  that  you  had  received 
$600  from  a  dead  allotment  of  some  of  your  relatives  from  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  Cooper.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  make  such  a  statement. 

Senator  Dixon.  If  my  ears  hear,  that  is  what  you  stated  and  what 
the  record  shows. 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  never  received  one  cent. 

Senator  Dixon.  Did  you  not  say  yesterday  that  you  received  $600 
from  the  sale  of  allotted  lands? 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  received  $600  as  relinquishment  for  my  allotment 
at  BiUings. 

Senator  Dixon.  When  was  that? 

Ifr.  Cooper.  About  ten  years  ago. 

Senator  Dixon.  Then  you  had  still  another  allotment  outside  of 
this  1,590  acres  on  the  reservation,  did  you! 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes;  that  is  for  myself,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes;  I  simply  gave  a  relinquishment,  and  therefore 
I  had  the  privilege  of  being  reallotted. 

Senator  Dixon.  You  originally  did  not  live  on  the  reservation, 
did  vou? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes;  it  was  the  original  reservation  at  Billings  imtil 
it  was  ceded. 

Senator  Dixon.  And  then  you  sold  your  allotment  up  there  and 
moved  onto  the  present  Crow  Reservation? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  About  how  many  years  ago? 

Mr.  Cooper.  About  ten  years  ago. 

Senator  Dixon.  Then,  up  imtil  ten  years  ago  you  had  not  lived  on 
the  present  Crow  Reservation? 

Mr.  Cooper.  My  allotments  are  on  Crow  Reservation. 

Senator  Dixon.  Answer  the  question.  Until  ten  years  ago  you 
had  not  lived  on  the  present  Crow  Reservation? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  Do  you  mean  yes  or  no?  Did  you  live  there  or 
not? 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  was  off  that. 

Senator  Dixon.  How  long  did  you  live  off  the  reservation? 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  could  not  say  as  to  how  long  that  was;  it  was 
shortly  after  it  was  opened  that  I  sold. 

Senator  Dixon.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Paynter.  Mr.  Cooper,  have  you  any  money  to  your  credit 
ill  the  First  National  Bank? 

Mr.  Cooper.  No,  sir;  I  haven^t  a  cent,  sir. 

Senator  Paynter.  How  much  would  a  plow  cost  that  you  want  to 
use  for  ditching  purposes? 

Mr.  Cooper.  About  $12,  I  think. 

Senator  Dixon.  And  still,  with  these  conditions  prevailing,  you 
have  come  to  Washington  to  get  your  rights,  as  you  stated  yesterday? 
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Mr.  CooPEB.  Yes.  sir;  because  I  attribute  my  condition  largely  to 
the  management  or  the  Indian  agents.  They  have  kept  me  £rom 
going  forward. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  there  any  further  statement  you  want  to  maket 

Mr.  CooPEB.  No^fflr. 

The  Chaibman.  Well,  you  may  be  excused. 

Mrs.  Gbby.  I  want  to  ask  him  a  question. 

The  Chaibman.  You  may  state  what  your  question  is;  and  if  it 
is  a  proper  question,  I  will  put  it  to  the  witness. 

(Mrs.  Grey  here  stated  her  question  to  the  chidrman.) 

The  Chaibman.  Mr.  Cooper,  do  you  know  whether  George  Pease's 
place  is  rented  to  anybody? 

Mr.  CooPEB.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Who  is  it  rented  to! 

Mr.  CooPEB.  To  Mr.  Henry. 

The  Chaibman.  For  how  much,  do  you  know! 

Mr.  CooPEB.  He  gets  $1,200  a  year. 

The  Chaibman.  How  much  of  his  place  does  that  rent  cover! 

Mr.  CooPEB.  All  of  it,  I  believe. 

Senator  Dixon.  How  long  has  he  had  it  rented! 

Mr.  CooPEB.  For  five  years. 

Senator  Dixon.  Wlien  was  it  that  he  was  raising  this  amount  of 
hay  and  grain  that  you  testified  to! 

Mr.  CooPEB.  I  did  not  understand  what  you  said. 

Senator  Dixon.  Wlien  was  it  that  your  half-brother,  George 
Pease,  was  raising  this  amount  of  grain  and  hay — before  ne  leased 
to  Henry? 

Mr.  CooPEB.  Yes:  before. 

Senator  Dixon.  But  for  five  years  it  has  been  leased  for  $1,200, 
full  cash  rent? 

Mr.  CbOPEB.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Well,  then,  when  you  stated  that  George  Pease 
sold  $1,500  or  $2^000  worth  of  stuff  off  his  farm,  you  did  not  mean 
that  he  has  done  it  since  this  time  when  he  has  leased  it,  did  you? 

Mr.  CooPEB.  Prior  to  that  time,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  all. 

(The  witness  was  thereupon  excused.) 

The  Chaibman.  Now,  Mr.  Sniffen,  did  you  want  to  resume  your 
testimony? 

Mr.  Sniffen.  I  beheve  that  certain  grounds  were  covered  on  Mon- 
day that  I  did  not  hear,  and  if  that  testimony  will  be  available  soon 
I  would  like  to  have  the  opportimity  of  looking  that  over  first,  unless 
there  are  some  questions  you  would  like  to  ask  me. 

The  Chaibman.  No;  I  have  no  questions  to  ask  vou.  We  have 
got  to  get  through  these  hearings,  however,  and  we  nave  got  to  use 
the  witnesses  who  are  here.  Now,  if  you  have  any  furtner  state- 
ment that  you  want  to  make  we  can  hear  you  at  this  time,  if  you 
are  prepared  to  make  it. 

Mx.  Sniffen.  I  have  no  further  statement  to  make  at  this  time. 

The  Chaibman.  You  were  advised  that  you  could  prepare  ques- 
tions for  Plenty  Coos  to  answer;  have  you  any  that  you  want  to 
ask  him  at  this  time? 

Mr.  Sniffen.  I  have  no  further  questions  than  what  I  asked  him 
the  other  day. 
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The  Chairman.  Mrs.  Grey,  you  were  advised  that  you  could  pre- 
pare questions  to  be  asked  rlenty  Coos;  have  you  any? 

Mrs.  Grey.  No;  I  have  not  the  heart  to  ask  him  anything.  When 
Plenty  Coos  gets  back  to  the  tribe  he  will  have  to  answer  for  all  he  has 
said  here.  He  has  been  told  that  he  will  not  be  forgiven  if  he  fools 
them  this  time. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Reynolds,  do  you  want  to  make  any  state- 
ment in  addition  to  what  you  have  made  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  would  be  glad  to  make  a  few. 

STATEMENT  OF  S.  O.  RETNOLDS— Resnmed. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  wish  to  say  that  the  conversation  that  Joe 
Cooper  said  that  he  had  with  me,  in  which  I  called  Mrs.  Grey  those 
vile  names,  is  absolutely  false.  I  never  had  any  such  conversation 
with  him.  Both  times  that  I  had  Joe  Cooper  arrested  it  was  for  the 
trouble  that  he  was  making  in  chasing  around  and  leaving  his  home 
and  stirring  up  trouble  among  the  Indians. 

Senator  Dixon.  What  had  been  his  conduct  while  Mrs.  Grey  was 
over  there,  about  leaving  his  home? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Why,  he  had  been  traveling  aroimd  the  reserva- 
tion with  her  neariy  constantly. 

Senator  Dixon.  Have  you  ever  been  on  Joe  Cooper's  ranch? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  have. 

Senator  Dixon.  You  have  heard  his  statement  about  the  treasons 
why  he  has  not  developed  it  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  have. 

Senator  Dixon.  Just  tell  the  committee  the  facts  about  it;  what 
he  has  done  or  attempted  to  do,  and  what  you  offered  to  do. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Joe  Cooper  has  one  of  the  finest  ranches  on  the 
Crow  Reservation.  It  is  in  the  bottom  of  Soap  Creek.  I  could  not 
say  how  many  acres  can  be  irrigated,  but  a  large  portion  of  his  land  is 
bottom  land,  taken  up  along  the  creek.     It  is  splendid  for  gardening. 

Senator  Dixon.  How  difficult  would  it  be  to  take  out  irrigation 
ditches  from  the  creek? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  You  can  take  an  irrigation  ditch  out  with  a  team 
in  four  or  five  days  that  would  water  40  or  50  acres  of  land. 

Senator  Dixon.  Has  he  ever  made  any  attempt  to  do  it? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  He  never  has. 

Senator  Dixon.  Have  you  ever  attempted  to  get  him  to  do  it? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  have  tried  to  get  Joe  Cooper  to  stay  on  his  place 
and  work  it  ever  since  I  have  been  Indian  ao:ent,  because  when  I  went 
there  he  was  about  the  first  Indian  boy  I  had  ever  known. 

Senator  Dixon.  Have  you  ever  refused  to  help  him  or  get  him 
started  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Why,  I  have  refused  in  this  way,  that  I  wanted  him 
to  start  in  and  demonstrate  to  me  that  he  was  going  to  help  himself; 
then  I  was  willing  to  give  him  any  assistance  and  any  aid  I  could. 

Senator  Dixon.  Had  the  agents  prior  to  your  time  issued  any 
machinery  or  wire  or  supplies  to  him  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  They  had.  The  issue  books  showed  that  he  was 
very  well  taken  care  of.  He  had  had  machinery  and  stuff  given  to 
him;  he  had  this  house  and  barn  and  a  splendid  corral;  and  there 
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.was  no  reason  why  he  could  not  have  gone  on  and  done  well  at  that 
place. 

Senator  Dixon.  He  stated  yesterday  about  your  arresting  him 
when  he  started  to  ileave  the  reservation  last  year  to  come  to  Wash- 
ington. Will  you  tell  the  committee  why  you  arrested  him  at  that 
time? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  arrested  Joe  Cooper  and  those  other  Indians 
from  the  mere  fact  that  they  were  calUng  councils  and  they  were  dis- 
turbing the  peace  of  the  reservation.  It  was  at  about  plowmg  season, 
and  the  Indians  were  leaving  their  work,  and  while  a  great  portion  of 
the  matter  that  came  to  me  were  rumors,  and  on  account  of  the  ex- 
citement prevaiUng  among  the  Indians,  I  deemed  it  necessary  to  take 
drastic  measures  to  quiet  the  Indians  down.  I  brought  thi^  delega- 
tion back,  and  I  put  them  in  the  guardhouse  and  talked  to  them,  and 
the  greater  portion  of  them  were  ashamed  of  what  they  had  done. 
Some  of  these  Indians  were  the  very  best  Indians  we  have  on  the 
reservation,  that  started  away.  They  had  taken  up  a  collection  from 
the  Indians,  and  a  great  many  of  the  Indians  had  told  me  that  they 
had  contributed  from  $2  to  $5. 

Senator  Dixon.  Did  Joe  Cooper's  wife  have  any  part  in  having 
him  arrested  at  that  time?    Was  she  at  the  agency? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Joe  Cooper's  wife  came  to  the  agency,  but  didn't 
see  him;  it  was  reported  to  me  that  she  was  there  to  get  me  to  get 
Joe  to  stop  this  running  around  and  come  back  to  his  home. 

Senator  Dixon.  What  did  he  do  with  his  family  and  children  while 
he  was  on  these  tours? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  He  left  them  at  the  ranch. 

Senator  Dixon.  Anyone  with  them  to  look  after  them? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  There  was  nobody  with  them.  They  were  2  or  3 
miles  from  the  nearest  neighbors. 

Senator  Dixon.  What  about  these  cattle,  the  Hill  and  Means  cat- 
tle, that  Cooper  was  just  testifying  about? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  When  I  went  to  the  reservation— soon  after  — 
Howard  Means — he  was  not  an  employee  of  the  Government — some 
of  the  Indians  were  running  some  cattle,  and  this  Means  had  a  bunch 
of  cattle  on  the  mountains  on  the  old  Fort  Smith  Millitary  Reserve, 
at  the  head  gate,  and  they  were  continued  there  for  perhaps  two  or 
three  years,  and  were  finally  disposed  of  to  Heinrich. 

Senator  Dixon.  Were  they  there  when  you  went  to  the  reservation  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes;  I  did  hear  of  them  at  that  time. 

Senator  Dixon.  How  far  distant  from  the  agency  were  they? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Fifty  miles. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  his  position? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Means  was  not  in  the  Government  service  at  that 
time. 

The  Chairman.  Is  he  now? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  think  he  is. 

The  Chairman.  What  position? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  He  is  on  one  of  the  reservations  in  the  West — I 
think  the  Uintahs — looking  after  an  irrigating  ditch.  I  do  not  know 
that  he  is  in  the  Indian  service. 

I  wish  to  say,  regarding  outside  cattle  being  on  the  reservation,  that 
there  are  from  time  to  time,  ever  since  I  have  been  on  the  reservation. 
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certain  Indians  and  men  who  have  certain  bunches  of  cattle  running 
there  unknown  to  the  agent,  and  for  which  they  were  receiving  pay 
and  running  them  with  their  own  cattle.  Charley  Phelps  is  one  who 
has  done  that;  Peters  is  another  who  has  done  that.  And  there  is  no 
question  but  what  there  are  a  great  many  head  of  cattle  on  the  res«- 
vation  that  by  rights  should  not  be  there,  from  the  fact  that  the  res- 
ervation is  not  fenced  on  the  north,  on  the  south,  and  on  the  west, 
and  it  is  the  general  range  country. 

Senator  Dixon.  It  opens  right  out  into  the  range  where  the  stock 
of  everybody  ranges? 

Mr.  Keynolds.  Yes,  sir.  With  Van  Hoose's  cattle  there  were 
probably  fifteen  or  twenty  other  settlers'  cattle  driven  back  on  the 
reservation,  and  the  reservation  cattle  was  driven  over  there  onto 
their  lands. 

Senator  Dixon.  What  is  the  length  of  this  reservation,  in  miles, 
from  east  to  west? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Only  100  miles. 

Senator  Dixon.  And  north  to  south? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Seventy-five  miles  or  less:  about  75.  We  have, 
and  showed  by  our  remittances  where  I  have  time  and  again  picked  up 
stock  on  the  reservation  and  collected  the  dollar  fee  and  removed 
them. 

Senator  Paynter.  Major,  what  does  it  cost  to  cut  an  acre  of  grass? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Why,  they  figure  that  it  costs  $2.50  to  put  up  a 
ton  of  blue  stem. 

Senator  Paynter.  Will  an  acre  produce  a  ton? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Paynter.  That  is,  when  you  buy  it  and  put  it  in  a  stack? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Paynter.  What  is  it  worth  when  it  is  in  the  stack? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Five  dollars.  That  depcncis  largely  upon  the  win- 
ter, however. 

Senator  Paynter.  That  is  about  the  average? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Five  dollars  or  $6  in  the  stack. 

Senator  Paynter.  Joe  Cooper,  then,  has  600  acres  that  could  be 
put  under  irrigation  if  this  ditch  were  made  that  is  mentioned? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

vSenator  Paynter.  His  place,  then,  oudit  to  yield  $1,000  or  $1 ,200? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir.  The  alfalfa  land  under  w^ater  will  average 
5  tons  to  the  acre,  cutting  three  crops,  and  alfalfa  will  sell  from  $3 
to  $5  in  the  stack.     That  is  the  money-making  crop  of  this  region. 

The  Chairman.  Anything  further? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  wish  to  say,  regarding  the  allegation  here  of  my 
owning  the  Heinrich  cattle  on  oringing  them  to  the  reservation,  that 
I  sold  those  cattle  a  year  after  I  w^ent  to  the  reservation,  and  the 
increase  of  those  cattle  have  been  branded  with  the  Heinrich  brand, 
w^hicli  is  recorded  in  Wyoming.  That  comes  out  fully  from  the  testi- 
mony and  Mr.  Dalhy's  repcn't  that  I  never  owTied  any  stock  on  the 
reservation  other  than  my  Jersey  cows  and  a  few  saddle  horses. 

The  Chairman.  Anythmg  further? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  do  not  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  want  to  ask  him  anything,  Mrs.  Grey? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Very  much. 

The  Chairman.  State  your  question. 
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(Mrs.  Grey  stated  her  question  to  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  state  what,  if  any,  councils  werec  ailed 
by  these  Indians  that  you  arrested;  and  where  they  were  called  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  The  first  arrest  was  made  the  night  following  the 
council  held  at  Lodge  Grass. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  a  coimcil  or  a  lodge  meeting? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  It  was  a  meeting  of  the  Indians. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  it  was  a  lodge  meeting  or  a 
council? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  they  are  in  the  habit  of  holding  lodge  meet- 
ings^ are  they  not? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  This  was  at  the  time  of  the  first  arrest,  you  say? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CHAiRBiAN.  Had  they  held  anything  else  tliat  you  could  call 
council  prior  to  that  arrest;  if  so,  when  and  where? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  They  had  been  holding  meetings  at  different  places, 
at  the  different  homes  all  through  that  district. 

The  Chairman.  Where  were  these  held  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  They  were  held  at  different  houses. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  do  you  know  of  any  house  where  a  meeting 
was  held  that  you  denominate  a  council  in  your  testimony? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  would  not  say  they  were  councils,  but  it  was 
places  where  they  agitated  the  subject  of  collecting  moneys. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  can  you  designate  any  place  and  time  where 
such  a  meeting  was  held? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  can  not  designate  the  exact  place. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  now  many  such  meetings  were  held 
prior  to  this  first  arrest? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No,  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  many  attended  any  of  these 
meetii^? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Not  positively. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  only  meeting  that  you  do  designate  is  the 
one  at  the  time  of  the  arrest,  out  you  say  you  do  not  know  whether 
was  a  council  or  a  lodge  meeting? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  do  know  that  it  lasted  nearly  all  night,  and  it 
was  very  excitable. 

The  Chairman.  Where  was  it  held? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  It  was  held  at  Pretty  On  Top's  house. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  is  that  from  the  agency? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Twenty-two  miles,  about. 

The  Chairman.  How  immediately  preceding  this  arrest  was  that 
held? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  It  was  held  the  previous  night. 

The  Chairman.  What  time  did  you  get  word  of  it? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  was  at  Lodgegrass,  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
meeting. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  you  were  up  there? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  what  took  me  there.  I  had 
information  regarding  the  meeting. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  advised  that  it  would  be  held? 

Mr.  BsTNOLDS.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chaibbcan.  Well,  now,  where  do  they  usually— do  they  hold 
lodees  in  that  same  locality? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  have  never  been  to  one  of  their  meetanflB. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  know  whether  they  are  hoUung  their 
lodges,  and  had  been  holding  lodges  in  that  locautyf 

Mr.  Beynoij>s.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  They  had? 

Mr.  Bbtnolds.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  This  information  that  you  received  from  time  to 
time  indicated  that  this  meeting  would  be  dififerent  from  the  ordinary 
lodge  meeting? 

Mr.  Rbtnolds.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  That  it  would  be  in  the  nature  of  a  council? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  know  how  many  attended  it  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  The  exact  number  I  do  not  know,  but  there  were 
forty  or  more. 

Tiie  Chaibman.  That  is  all. 

(The  witness  was  thereupon  excused.) 

Tlie  Chaibman.  Now,  Senator  Dixon^  I  think  this  afternoon  these 
Indians  want  to  be  heara  again  on  the  bill. 

Senator  Dixon.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  And  we  will  take  that  up  at  1  o'clock.  To-morrow 
morning  Mr.  Dalby  will  be  here,  and  we  will  hear  and  conclude  the 
hearings  on  the  entire  question. 

Senator  Dixon.  All  right. 

TTie  Chaibman.  The  committee  will  now  adjourn  until  1  o'clock. 

(At  12  o'clock  noon  the  cominittee  took  a  recess  imtil  1  o'clock  p.  m. 
Tuesday,  April  7, 1908.) 

AFTEB  BEOESS. 

The  committee  reassembled  at  1  o'clock  p.  m. 

Plenty  Coos,  recalled  for  further  examination  through  Interpreter 
Frank  J?hively. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Shively,  you  wanted  to  talk  over  these  bUls 
before  you  talked  any  more  witK  the  committee,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Shively.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  gone  over  the  bills  among  yourselves? 

Mr.  Shively.  Not  very  thoroughly.  We  have  been  discussing 
other  matters. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  want  to  say  anything  about  these  bills? 

Mr.  Shively.  We  want  to  be  on  record  as  most  strenuously  oppos- 
ing the  opening  of  the  reservation. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  better,  I  think,  if  you  would  put  these 
questions  to  Plenty  Coos  and  let  him  answer  them. 

Mr.  Shively.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Plenty  Coos,  you  have  looked  over  these  bills  since 
you  were  here  the  other  day? 
.  Plenty  Coos.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CHAmMAN.  What  do  you  want  to  say  now  about  these  bills? 

Plenty  Coos.  I  came  here  with  the  full  intention  of  protesting 
against  the  opening  of  the  reservation,  and  I  stated  my  reasons,  some 
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of  ibem,  to  you  the  other  day.  I  want  to  retain  that  reservation  to 
myself  and  my  children  that  will  come. 

The  Chairman.  Do  jou  remember  the  council  that  you  attended 
when  Major  McLaughIm  was  present? 

Plenty  Coos.  I  was  there. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  not  finally  present  three  objections  to 
the  opening  of  the  reservation? 

Plenty  Coos.  Yes;  I  objected  to  the  whole  thing;  not  only  those 
three,  but  the  whole  thing. 

The  Chairman.  But  did  you  not  particularly  object  to  three  fea- 
tures of  the  bill? 

Plenty  Coos.  Yes;  I  heard  the  bill  read  over  and  there  were 
three  thin^  that  I  objected;  but  now  there  are  several  more  that  I 
want  to  talk  over. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  if  the  bill  is  to  be  passed  by  Congress,  what 
changes  do  you  want  in  it? 

Plenty  Coos.  I  did  not  come  here  with  the  understanding  that 
the  reservation  would  be  thrown  open;  I  came  here  with  the  full 
intention  of  refusing  to  let  the  opening,  and  I.  wanted  to  appear  on 
the  record  that  I  protest  from  beginning  to  end  for  mvself  personally. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  want  to  point  out  anything  m  the  bill 
that  you  would  like  changed  if  the  bill  is  going  to  be  passed? 

Plenty  Coos.  Do  I  understand  that  the  bill  is  going  to  be  passed? 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  can  not  say  whether  Congress  will 
pass  the  bill  or  not,  but  while  you  are  here  the  committee  would  like 
to  have  you  say  if  the  bill  does  pass  what  changes  you  think  ought 
to  be  made  in  it? 

Plenty  Coos.  I  represent  the  Crows,  and  the  Crows  have  been 
from  time  immemorial  friends  of  the  white  people,  and  I  shared  with 
them  the  hardships,  and  I  considered  them  my  mends.  I  fought  with 
them  in  battles  and  have  given  the  very  best  of  my  manhooa  to  the 
army  when  the  army  neecfed  me,  and  1  come  here  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  meeting  my  own  friends^  and  this  is  the  thanks  I  get,  opening 
the  only  thing  I  have,  taking  it  away  from  me,  what  I  consider  to 
be  my  own,  if  I  say  so  or  not.  I  want  to  have  it  imderstood  that  I 
will  refuse  to  consent  to  the  opening  of  the  reservation,  if  that  is 
the  treatment  that  is  going  to  be  given  me  by  my  friends,  the  white 
people.  In  former  times  they  have  made  agreements  and-  treaties 
and  had  dealings  with  the  white  people,  and  I  have  always  consented, 
one  right  after  the  other.  Now,  this  is  the  only  thing  1  am  going  to 
refuse  to  give  my  consent  to.  I  am  not  prepared  now  for  the  opening 
of  the  reservation  for  the  reason  that  I  have  just  gotten  to  farming  of 
the  land  that  I  have  been  given,  and  the  young  men  of  my  people 
are  learning  to  take  up  work  that  is  expected  of  them  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  they  need  the  land  that  they  now  have  for  their  own 
use,  which  they  have  been  using,  and  as  they  are  progressing  toward 
civilization  and  know  the  white  man's  methods  of  conducting  dif- 
ferent things  like  that,  maybe  for  twenty  years.  Then  I  will  consider 
the  proposition  of  opening  up  the  reservation;  I  will  be  prepared 
then  to  talk  the  matter  over  with  my  friends,  the  white  people.  1  told 
you  that  I  came  here  with  one  object,  and  that  was  the  talk  over  the 
opening  of  the  land,  and  I  ask  you  not  to  talk  on  anything  else  on 
tne  side,  bringing  side  issues  in.  Now,  about  the  different  Indian 
tribes,  tnere  are  some  iEunong  them  who  are  always  looking  out  for 
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something  that  they  want  to  pick  a  flaw  in — pick  up  something  that 
is  to  their  own  benefit — ^not  thinking  of  the  progress  of  the  whole  tribe, 
but  picking  up  flaws  and  picking  up  something  to  hinder  their  prog- 
ress. As  jovL  see  me  now  I  am  an  Indian.  1  do  not  talk  English 
nor  write  it.  I  am  a  Crow  Indian.  Among  my  own  people  where  I 
live  I  farm  at  my  own  place  and  cultivate  it  and  have  orchards  and 
garden  truck  of  all  descriptions  and  raise  what  I  need,  as  well  as 
raising  chickens  and  pigs  and  milch  cows,  and  have  my  stables  for 
those  COWS;  and  my  house.  I  am  busy  attending  to  those  things  as  an 
individual  Indian.  If  you  doubt  my  word  look  at  my  hands.  That 
is  the  result  of  hard  work.  I  travel  from  one  camp  to  the  other, 
teaching  my  yoimg  men  to  work,  because  I  have  learned  to  work 
myself.  I  came  here  with  a  delegation  of  Indians,  the  very  pick  of 
mj  tribe,  and  with  proper  credentials  to  appear  before  this  committee 
with  a  certain  object.  Now,  another  has  come  without  authority. 
Who  sent  him  I  do  not  know.  We  are  the  pick  of  the  tribe  and  he 
flew  in. 

Senator  Dixon.  Who  do  you  refer  tot 

Plenty  Coos.  One  who  wears  glasses  [referring  to  Joe  Cooper.l 
We  got  on  the  train  at  Crow  Agency  in  broad  daylight  openly,  ana 
let  the  people  see  us,  that  we  boarded  the  train.  Ask  them  to  find 
out  whether  I  got  on  the  train  at  Crow  Agency  or  somewhere  else 
on  the  outside  of  the  reservation. 

The  Chaibman.  I  will  ask  you  once  more  if  you  desire,  while  you 
are  here,  to  talk  about  what  is  in  the  bill? 

Plenty  Coos.  I  came  here,  as  I  stated  before,  with  full  power 
given  me  by  the  whole  tribe  to  act  on  the  bill,  and  I  refuse  to  consent 
to  the  opening  of  the  reservation.  I  wanted  it  to  appear  on  the 
record  that  it  was  done,  protesting  against  it. 

Senator  Curtis.  You  wanted  to  go  on  record  that  you  protest 
against  the  opening  of  the  reservation? 

Plenty  Coos,   i  es,  sir. 

Senator  Curtis.  And  if  it  is  done  it  is  done  over  your  objection, 
and  you  speak  for  the  whole  tribe? 

Plenty  Coos.  I  speak  for  the  whole  tribe.  I  have  with  me 
several  boys  who  can  read  and  write.  I,  myself,  do  not  read  and 
can  not  understand  the  English  language  and  I  will  leave  it  to  the 
members  of  the  delegation  to  take  out  whatever  they  wish  to  take 
out  and  add  what  they  wish  to  add. 

Senator  Dixon.  Add  to  what? 

Plenty  Coos.  Add  to  the  bill. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  just  point  out  some  one. 

Plenty  Coos.  I  want  to  leave  the  matter  of  amending  the  bill 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  tribe  to  Frank  Shively,  Carl  Leiter,  James 
HiU,  and  David  Stewart. 

The  witness  was  thereupon  excused. 

STATEMENTS  OF  GAEL  LETTER,   JAMES   HILL,  AND   DAVID 

STEWART. 

Carl  LErrEB,  James  Hill,  and  David  Stewart  were  thereupon 
jointly  and  severally  sworn  by  the  chairman; 
James  Hill  was  called. 
The  Chairman.  State  your  name  I 
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James  Hill.  James  Hill. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  aget 

James  Hill.  Thirty-two. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  Kve? 

James  Hill.  St.  Xavier,  Mont. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  a  graduate  of  Carlisle? 

James  Hill.  No,  sir;  I  attended  CarUsle  School,  but  I  did  not 
graduate. 

David  Stewart  was  called. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  name) 

David  Stewart.  David  Stewart. 

The  Chairman.  How  old  are  you. 

David  Stewart.  Thirty-three. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  Uvet 

David  Stewart.  Crow  Agency. 

Senator  Dixon.  Are  you  a  half  breed? 

David  Stewart.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  And  you  too.  Hill? 

James  Hill.  I  am  a  nill-blood  Indian. 

The  Chairman.  Now  proceed  and  point  out  the  objections  that 
you  have  to  the  bill  and  the  amendments  which  you  would  suggest. 
As  f ar^  as  nossible  let  it  be  done  by  one  man,  but  at  the  same  time 
you  can  an  be  heard  before  we  get  through. 

The  Indians  here  consulted  togther. 

Senator  Curtis.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  imderstand  that  these  Indians 
would  rather  take  this  bill  home  to-night  and  point  out  in  writing 
their  objections  to  each  clause.  They  think  it  would  save  time  ana 
I  agree  with  them.  Would  it  not  be  a  good  idea  to  have  some  one 
who  wants  to  make  a  statement  of  his  own  write  it  out? 

Senator  Dixon.  I  think  so.  Let  them  file  it  as  a  delegation  as  a 
whole. 

Senator  Curtis.  Now,  I  suggest  that  that  be  agreed  to  and  that 
we  ask  them  now  if  any  one  of  them  wants  to  make  a  general  state- 
ment about  conditions  on  the  reservation,  or  about  opening  up  the 
reservation  on  their  own  accoimt. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Shively,  you  were  heard  the  other  day^  but  if 
there  is  anything  you  want  to  aad  to  that  you  can  do  so.  I  wish  you 
would  explain  to  these  Indians  that  we  are  only  a  committee  ana  do 
not  know  what  Congress  will  do  about  this  matter,  but  that  while 
they  are  here  they  had  better  look  this  bill  over  and  let  us  have  any 
objections  that  they- might  have  to  it,  and  any  amendments  that  thej 
want  to  suggest,  and  that  that  will  not  interfere  at  all  with  then* 
protest.  It  will  not  be  any  concession  on  their  part,  but  will 
simply  be  before  us  in  case  it  is  decided  to  go  on  witn  the  bill.  It 
will  not  be  counted  against  them  at  all.  Have  them  understand 
this.  Explain  to  them  the  fact  that  their  talk  about  this  bill  will 
not  be  an  admission  on  their  part  that  they  are  in  favor  of  the  bill. 
We  will  still  understand  that  they  are  opposed  to  it,  so  that  they 
need  not  be  afraid  to  talk  about  the  bill. 

(The  above  statement  of  the  chairman  was  interpreted  to  the  dele- 
gation by  Carl  Leiter.) 
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STATBMBirT  07  SCOLDS  THB  BEAB. 

SooLDS  THB  BeaB;  having  been  first  duly  sworn  hj  the  ehainnan^ 
testified,  through  his  interpreter^  *Frank  Shively,  as  kiIIowb: 

The  CfffATHMAN.  What  is  vour  name? 

Scolds  the  Bear.  Scolds  the  Bear. 

The  Chairman.  How  old  are  you? 

S€K)LJ>s  THE  Bear.  Thirty-six. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  a  Crow  Indian? 

SCOI4DS  THE  Bear.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  a  typical  Crow. 

The  Chairbcan.  Are  you  a  full  blood? 

Scolds  the  Bear.  Full  blood 

The  Chairman.  Now  you  can  make  your  statement. 

Scolds  the  Bear.  Axe  you  the  president  of  this  committee? 

The  Chairman.  It  is  the  same  thing.    I  am  chairman. 

Scolds  the  Bear.  Amon^  the  Crow  Indians  we  have  a  big  chief 
also — Plenty  Coos.  When  there  is  a  gathering  of  chiefis  like  this  of 
their  own,  all  the  statements  that  they  make  are  the  truth;  nothing 
else  is  spoken  at  all.  The  truth  is  only  to  be  used  in  a  meeting  like 
this  between  man  and  man.  The  land  proposition  is  a  great  big  thing 
to  us.  When  McLaughlin  held  the  council  at  Crow  Agency  they 
talked  to  him  very  openly^  hiding  nothing  back.  Now  we  are  here 
on  that  footing,  keepmg  back  nothing,  showing  .you  very  plainly  the 
whole  thing^  and  they  are  expecting  to  be  treated  in  alike  maimer. 
The  delegation  is  here,  the  very  pick  of  the  whole  tribe,  headed  by  the 
chief  of  the  whole  tribe,  to  protest  against  the  opening.  I  consider 
myself  far  better  than  any  other  Indians  of  the  Northwest.  To  show 
you,  since  Agent  Reynolds  has  been  among  us  we  have  worked  with 
him,  and  we  have  proved  ourselves  far  above  the  average  of  the 
Northwestern  Indians — ^that  is,  the  Crow  Indians.  They  have  here- 
tofore deeded  land  after  land  imtil  now  it  only  remains  a  very  small 
tract,  just  suited  to  the  pastoral  purposes  of  tlie  tribe,  and  using  the 
bottom  land  for  themselves,  using  the  hills  for  their  own  horses  and 
cattle,  and  expecting  to  have  children  to  come  in  the  future  to  have 
land  like  the  present  members.  The  delegation  here  headed  by  Chief 
Plenty  Coos,  comes  here  and  he  has  made  several  statements  already, 
strenously  refusing  to  rive  his  consent  to  the  opening  of  the  reserva- 
tion, and  I  have  heard  tnose  refusals.  Those  statements  are  the  voice 
and  the  sentiment  of  the  whole  tribe,  and  he  so  stated.  As  the  ques- 
tion advances  we  do  not  want  to  let  our  land  slip  away  from  us  and 
turn  around  and  board  a  train  and  go  back  to  our  people.  As  for 
myself,  I  have  some  allotments  under  the  ditch.  I  nave  five  allot- 
ments in  my  own  family — ^five  forties  instead  of  five  allotments. 

The  Chairman.  Five  forties  under  irrigation  ? 

Scolds  the  Bear.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  one,  and  my  wife  one,  and  each 
of  the  children  has  one,  and  I  cultivate  each  of  those  forties  myself. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  do  with  the  other  two? 

Scolds  the  Bear.  The  other  forties  have  very  Uttle  irrigation  on 
them.  The  irrigation  ditch  goes  right  through  one  of  them  and  I 
Uve  in  a  small  portion. 

Tlie  Chairman.  How  near  do  vou  Uve  to  the  agency? 

Scolds  the  Bear.  I  do  not  know  exactly  the  mileage,  but  I  Uve 
just  below  Lodge  Grass.  It  is  about  19  miles  from  the  agency  to  my 
own  place. 
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The  Chaibman.  Did  you  raise  any  grain  last  year? 

Scolds  the  Bear.  I  raised  hay,  aifalf a,  and  grain,  and  I  have  a 
haystack,  two  or  three  hay  stacks,  all  comprising  about  75  tons  of 
hay. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  stock  have  you? 

Scolds  the  Bear.  About  200  head  of  cattle  and  30  head  of  horses. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  sell  any  stock  last  year? 

Scolds  the  Bear.  I  sold  several  head  of  horses. 

The  Chairman.  Did  vou  sell  any  of  your  crops  last  year? 

Scolds  the  Bear,  i  es,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  About  how  much  did  you  get  for  the  horses  and 
crops  that  you  sold  last  year? 

Scolds  the  Bear.  One  himdred  and  forty  dollars  for  seven  head 
of  horses;  three  of  them  were  yearlings. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  sell  any  hay  or  alfalfa  or  grain? 

Scolds  the  Bear.  I  sold  a  stack  of  hay  and  it  brought  rne  $150. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  sell  any  grain? 

Scolds  the  Bear.  I  sold  30  sacks  of  wheat. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  get  any  wheat  ground  at  the  mill  ? 

Scolds  the  Bear,  i  es,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  when  you  sell  your  hay  or  horses,  or  wheat, 
do  you  go  to  the  agent  to  get  permission  to  sell  them? 

Scolds  the  Bear.  I  do  my  business.just  like  you  do  yours;  just 
like  you  sell  your  own  property,  I  sell  mine.  I  do  not  go  to  the  agent. 
It  is  my  personal  property,  and  I  can  do  whatever  I  please  with  it. 

Senator  Dixon.  You  have  200  acres  of  irrigated  land  allotted  to 
you,  I  understand? 

Scolds  the  Bear.  Yes,  sir. 
•  Senator  Dixon.  How  much  nonirrigated  land  have  you  allotted  to 
yourself  and  family? 

Scolds  the  Bear.  I  can  not  tell  exactly  the  acreage.  I  was 
shown  the  boundary  of  my  grazing  land. 

Senator  Dixon.  It  would  be  five  one  hundred  and  twenties, 
would  it  not?  There  are  five  allotments  irrigated.  It  would  be  600 
acres  apiece,  would  it  not? 

Scolds  the  Bear.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  makes  800  acres  allotted  to  yourself  and 
family,  tibat  consists  of  yourself,  wife,  and  two  children. 

Scolds  the  Bear.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  How  many  dead  allotments  are  you  interested  in? 

Scolds  the  Bear.  One. 

Senator  Dixon.  How  many  acres? 

Scolds  the  Bear.  I  am  allotted  dead  land  along  my  grazing  allot- 
ments.   It  was  not  imder  the  irrigation. 

Senator  Dixon.  But  how  many  acres  in  this  dead  allotment — 
160,  or  140,  or  what? 

Scolds  the  Bear.  I  do  not  know  the  acreage,  but  it  would  be  160. 

Senator  Dixon.  You  have  not  sold  that  yet? 

Scolds  the  Bear.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  sold  it  yet. 

Senator  Dixon.  That  makes  960  acres  that  you  and  your  family, 
consisting  of  yourself,  wife,  and  two  children,  now  own  on  the  reser- 
vation tlutt  has  been  allotted? 
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Scolds  the  Bear.  Yes,  sir. 

James  Hill.  There  are  several  others  interested  in  it  ^vith  himself. 

Senator  Dixon.  How  many  are  interested  in  it  besides  yoursrff  ? 

Senator  Cubtis.  That  is  inherited  land. 

James  Hill.  I  know ;  the  whole  tribe.     He  has  brothers  and  sisters. 

Senator  Dixon.  How  many  of  them  are  there  1 

•Scolds  THE  Bear.  That  dead  allotment  belongs  to  myself,  my 
brothers  and  sisters.     It  belongs  to  others  besides  myself. 

Senator  Curtis.  Have  you  anything  else  to  say? 

Scolds  the  Bear.  Just  one  thing  more.  I  came  here,  as  well  4s 
the  other  delegates,  with  one  object;  and  you  made  the  statement  the 
other  day  about  something  that  I  had  heard. 

The  Chairman.  Who  made  the  statement? 

Frank  Shively.  Senator  Dixon. 

Scolds  the  Bear.  The  statement  was  made  that  the  dam  would 
be  built  at  Big  Horn  canyon,  usii^  the  Crow  Indian  nioney.  I  did 
not  expect  that  of  you  or  anybody  ebe — to  make  a  statement  like  that. 
That  is  Crow  money,  if  it  is  any,  and  using  that  money  for  some  other 
class  of  land,  I  am  going  to  put  a  strenuous  kick  against  that. 

Senator.  Dixon.  That  is  what  we  want  to  discuss  in  this  bill  with 
you.  This  money  that  was  to  be  put  in  the  dam — the  land  is  to  be 
sold  and  the  money  paid  back  to  tne  Indians,  the  Indians  not  to  lose 
any  of  their  money. 

Scolds  the  Bear.  Expend  the  money  for  something,  and  my  own 
money,  and  still  waiting  to  be  paid,  putting  me  off,  putting  me  oflf, 
from  time  to  time ;  I  can  not  see  it  that  way. 

Senator  Dixon.  That  is  what  we  want  to  hear  you  talk  about. 

The  Chairman  (to  the  interpreter).  You  may  say  this  to  ther^, 
that  they  need  not  have  anv  worry  about  the  dam  being  built  out 
of  their  own  money;  that  tne  committee  will  not  recommend  that, 
anyhow. 

The  above  being  interpreted, 

Scolds  the  Bear.  I  have  a  head  gate  right  below  that  proposed 
dam.  The  dam  is  built  of  stone  and  you  raise  it  and  the  water  is 
raised,  and  when  the  springtime  comes  and  the  ice  is  formed,  and  we 
have  thick  ice  in  that  country,  and  when  the  freshet  comes  you  can 
not  tell  what  the  Big  Horn  will  do.  It  is  a  very  big  river.  It  comes 
and  goes,  knocking  this  dam  as  well  as  my  own  dam.  There  are 
people  living  in  that  valley  who  have  horses  and  cattle  and  there  are 
school  children,  and  they  are  all  drowned. 

Senator  Dixon.  He  is  afraid  of  the  dam  breaking  and  washing  things 
awaj.  If  the  proposition  about  building  the  dam  and  using  the 
Indian  money  is  taken  out  of  the  bill,  will  that  make  you  feel  con- 
siderably better?  If  we  take  out  of  this  bill  the  proposition  to  build 
the  dam  with  Indian  money,  will  that  make  you  feel  better? 

Scolds  the  Bear.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Curtis.  Would  you  still  object  to  the  opening  of  the 
reservation? 

Senator  Dixon.  If  the  Indians  get  their  money  straight. 

Scolds  the  Bear.  As  I  understand  you,  would  the  Indians  still 
object  to  the  opening  of  the  reservation? 

Senator  Curtis,  les;  in  case  the  Government  would  agree  not  to 
use  any  of  their  money  to  build  the  dam;  that  is,  if  they  sell  the  dam 
and  give  them  the  proceeds  of  it. 
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Scolds  the  Beab:  No;  I  would  still  protest.  It  is  the  same 
proposition  as  the  1904  business.  I  was  told  when  the  promise  was 
made  that  I  would  get  the  money  for  that.  I  am  afraid  this  business 
will  be  the  same  thmg. 

Senator  Cubtis.  That  is,  you  have  not  received  anything  from 
the  1904  land) 

Scolds  the  Bear.  I  received  something  for  that  sale,  but  not  the 
biggest  portion  of  it. 

Viator  Curtis.  Were  not  the  Indians  informed  that,  after  their 
agreement  came  down  here  and  Congress  changed  it  so  as  not  to 
require  Congress  to  pay  them  so  much  cash  for  it,  but  silnply  to  pay 
them  what  fliey  woiud  get  from  the  land  when  it  was  sold — m  short, 
were  they  not  mformed  that,  instead  of  the  Government  paying  them 
$1,100,000  for  the  land,  that  the  Government  would  sell  the  land  and 
give  the  Indians  every  dollar  it  received  from  the  settlers!  Did  not 
the  Indians  imderstand  that  up  there) 

Scolds  the  Bear.  Thev  heard  about  it. 

Senator  Curtis.  Did  tney  hear  about  it  before  the  change  was 
made) 

Scolds  the  Bear.  I  heard  about  it. 

Senator  Curtis.  Now,  it  is  plain  that  that  will  bring  the.  Indians 
a  great  many  more  doUars  than  it  would  if  they  had  sold  it  for 
$1,100,000 — that  they  will  get  much  more  money. 

Scolds  the  Bear.  Yes,  su*. 

Senator  Curtis.  It  is  claimed  by  those  who  have  looked  into  the 
question  that  if  the  Indians  are  paid  the  amoimt  of  money  to  be 
received  from  the  land,  instead  or  giving  them  $1,100,000  they  esti- 
mate that  the  land  will  bring  $2,400,000 — more  than  double. 

Scolds  the  Bear.  I  imderstand  it  now. 

Senator  Dixon  (through  Carl  Leiter,  interpreter).  Tell  them,  under 
the  law  as  it  passed,  for  five  years  nothing  but  homesteads  at  $4  an 
acre — for  five  years  from  last  July — nothing  but  homesteads  at  $4 
an  acre  imder  the  homestead  law;  that  they  paid  the  Indians  just 
the  same. 

(The  above  was  interpreted.) 

Senator  Dixon.  Tell  them  that  the  homestead  entries  now  made 
under  the  Huntley  ditch  and  scattered  over  the  reservation  now 
amount  to  over  $400,000.  From  100,000  acres,  one-tenth  of  them,  it 
willgive  them  over  $400,000. 

(The  above  was  interpreted.) 

Senator  Dixon.  Tell  them  that  that  leaves  1,000,000  acres  to  be 
sold  to  the  high  bidder  four  years  from  now,  and  that  it  ought  to 
bring  an  average  of  $2  an  acre,  making  over  $2,000,000. 

(The  above  was  interpreted.) 

Senator  Dixon.  Tell  them  that  at  the  end  of  four  years,  when  this  is 
sold  in  the  640-acres  tracts  to  the  high  bidder,  that  I  think  all  the 
people  who  know  about  it  believe  that  the  Indians  will  get  more  than 
$2  tor  every  $1  thej  agree  to  sell  it  for. 

(The  above  was  mterpreted.) 

Senator  Dixon.  Tell  them  that  four  years  a^o  when  this  law  was 
passed  I  took  it  to  the  President  before  we  fixed  the  price  at  which  to 
sell  the  land. 

(The  above  was  interpreted.) 
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Senator  DixoN.  And  that  we  fixed  this  higher  price  than  they 
agreed  to  sell  for  because  they  have  to  wait  in  order  to  get  the  money, 
and  we  thought  it  was  right  that  they  should  get  more  money  because 
they  had  to  wait. 

(The  above  was  interpreted.) 

Senator  Curtis.  Tell  them  further  that  the  Government  used  to 
take  the  land  from  the  Indians  and  pay  them  from  10  cents  to  70 
cents  an  acre  for  it,  and  then  sell  it  for  $1.25  an  acre,  and  the  Indians 
would  come  back  in  a  few  years  and  claim  that  they  were  entitled  to 
the  diflFerence,  and  a  few  years  ago  the  Government  changed  its  policy 
so  as  to  give  the  Indians  all  the  money  it  received  for  the  lands  so  sold 
that  they  had  formerly  owned. 

(The  above  was  interpreted.) 

Senator  Dixon.  Carl,  tell  them  under  this  bill  now,  instead  of 
fixing  a  price  per  acre,  Congress  takes  five  men,  two  Indians,  two 
white  men,  ana  an  inspector  to  go  over  each  farm  and  put  the  price 
on  it. ' 

(The  above  was  interpreted.) 

Senator  Dixon.  Tell  him  those  five  men — I  understand  they 
would  rather  have  three  instead  of  five,  is  that  right? 

Scolds  the  Bear.  I  heard  it  said  that  they  wished  to  cut  down 
the  number  of  men  from  five  to  three. 

Senator  Dixon.  My  judgment  is  that  it  ought  to  be  five. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Why  do  they  want  three  instead  of  five? 

Senator  Dixon.  Because  somebody  told  them  it  would  cost  more. 
Carl,  tell  him  these  three  or  five  men,  whichever  may  be  determined 
upon,  go  all  around  the  reservation  for  one  year — it  takes  a  year  to 
look  at  every  piece  of  land,  come  across  a  good  piece  of  land,  and  they 
put  it  down  in  the  book  how  much  it  sells  for,  and  a  piece  that  is  not 
so  good  thejr  put  down  something  else — that  is,  on  every  160  acres  on 
the  reservation. 

(The  above  was  interpreted.) 

Senator  Dixon.  I  think  this  committee  ought  to  indicate  to  these 
men  while  they  are  here  that  the  policy  of  Congress  is  to  open  up  all 
reservations,  so  that  they  won't  go  home  and  say  because  they  did 
not  want  it  open  that  will  end  it.  Carl,  tell  him  in  the  event  the  res- 
ervation is  opened  they  can  not  tax  their  allotments  for  twenty-five 
years  to  come — just  the  same  as  it  is  now.  You  can  not  tax  the 
Indians. 

Scolds  the  Bear.  We  know  that. 

STATEMENT  OF  BIG  MEDICINE. 

Big  Medicine,  having  been  first  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman,  tes- 
tified as  follows : 
The  Chairman.  What  is  your  name? 
Big  Medicine.  Big  Medicine. 
The  Chairman.  How  old  are  you? 
Big  Medicine.  Fifty  years. 
The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  live? 
Big  Medicine.  Crow  Agency. 
The  Chairman.  Are  you  a  full  blood? 
Big  Medicine.  Full  blood. 
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The  Chairman.  Now  you  may  proceed  with  your  statement. 

Big  Medicinb.  I  want  to  make  a  very  few  words,  to  tell  the  truth. 
My  grandfathers  and  grandmothers  are  all  fuU-blood  Indians,  as  I  am 
now.  Whenever  I  wanted  to  know  anything  or  learn  anything  I 
would  receive  it  from  my  father  and  grandfather.  It  was  told  down 
the  family  tree.  It  was  handed  down  to  me  from  my  great-grand- 
father that  I  was  not  to  do  anything  that  was  bad.  I  am  here  with 
the  delegation  from  the  Crow  tribe  and  I  appear  before  this  commit- 
tee opemy  and  would  like  to  be  treated  very  openly  to  find  out  these 
things  and  report  on  them.  The  poUcy  of  the  Government  is  to 
educate  the  children  of  the  Indians^  educate  them  so  they  won't  use 
their  memory  alone,  but  use  everything  in  writing  so  they  can  remem- 
ber things  to  read  them  in  fheir  advancement.  I  remember  those 
things  that  have  been  told  to  me  by  the  Government  and  I  still  keep 
them,  and  the  different  things  that  I  am  told  by  the  Government 
that  are  proper  for  my  own  good.  I  accomplished  those  thin^  that 
I  was  told  to  do  and  to  show  you  the  result  of  that  by  Carl  Leiter, 
Frank  Shiveley,  James  Hill,  David  Stewart,  and  (jeorge  Pease. 
They  have  learned  white  men's  ways;  learned  to  read  and  write, 
thereby  ^retaining  what  is  told  them  m  writing  if  it  is  necessary,  and 
these  are  not  the  only  ones.  There  are  a  whole  lot  of  them  at  home 
just  like  them.  Now  the  educated  boys.  Those  are  mentioned  and 
others  that  are  at  home.  Plenty  Coos  and  myself  like  them  because 
they  do  not  lose  their  heads  over  some  triflmg  thing.  They  keep 
their  heads  and  keep  their  feet,  and  those  are  the  boys  that  I  depend 
upon.  '  These  other  boys  lose  their  heads  and  feet.  I  want  to 
impress  upon  you  that  these  are  what  I  believe  and  want  you  to 
believe  the  thmgs  that  I  say.  Did  not  the  Government  expend 
large  sums  of  money  for  the  education  of  the  Indian  boys,  and  ir  one 
of  them  proves  himself  to  be  not  what  the  Government  expects  them, 
but  lookmg  after  something  else  and  not  looking  after  his  own  inter- 
ests, and  meddling  with  somebody,  the  Government  made  a  bad 
investment  in  that  case.  They  should  not  be  here.  When  the 
young  man  with  all  his  education,  caring  nothing  for  his  own  interest, 
but  meddling  with  other  people  and  everybody  else,  they  should  be 
treated  in  a  manner  as  tneir  position  holds  as  they  indicate  to  all 
appearance.  I  do  not  want  anything  to  do  with  them.  Whenever 
a  man  does  anything  that  is  right  and  does  his  work  and  proves  him- 
self a  man,  he  ought  to  be  heard  and  treated  like  a  man  ought  to  be 
treated.  Now,  you  have  two  persons  on  the  Crow  Reservation  that 
we  all-look  up  to,  the  Crow  Indian  agent  and  Chief  Plenty  Coos.  We 
all  like  them.  There  is  a  class  of  people  out  there  that  have  not 
reached  the  full  stature  of  man  and  received  wisdom  as  a  man.  They 
are  making  all  this  side  talk  proving  nothing;  making  all  these  state- 
ments. Tne  mental  faculty  is  not  developed  and  they  should  not  be 
here,  because  they  are  just  like  children.  I  want  you  to  remember 
the  statement  that  that  class  of  people  are  out  there  in  my  own 
country  looking  for  the  trouble^  oi  everybody  else  and  not  looking 
after  their  own  interests  and  i  thinking  of  the  interests  of  the 
whole  Crow  tribe,  and  when  any  statement  of  anything  comes  up  to 
his  body  that  would  do  any  harm  to  the  best  class  of  people  out  tnere 
they  should  not  be  considered. 

^nator  Dixon.  To  whom  do  you  refer! 
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Big  Medicine.  Joe  Martinez  and  Joseph  Cooper — ^those  boys. 
They  do  not  know  very  well  what  they  are  talking  about,  and  until 
they  know  fully  what  thev  are  talking  about  then  they  can  be  heard, 
but  only  they  do  not,  and  are  just  talking  because  they  want  to  talk. 
They  snould  not  be  heard. 

The  Chairman.  Among  our  people  we  have  to  let  the  children  talk 
as  well  as  the  men,  and  thus  we  decide  what  to  do  about  it.  How 
near  do  you  live  to  the  agency? 

Big  Medicine.  Very  hear. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  a  family  have  you  ? 

Big  Medicine.  Myself,  my  wife,  and  three  children. 

TheCHAiKMAN.  Are  not  all  your  children  going  to  school? 

Big  Medicine.  Two  of  them  are  gotng  to  school,  but  the  third 
one  is  married. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  land  have  you  and  your  family? 

Big  Medicine.  Two  40^8  of  my  own  under  the  ditch  and  one 
belonging  to  my  wife,  and  others  all  under  irrigation. 

Senator  Dixon.  How  much  irrigated  land  is  there  in  your  family — 
how  many  acres  have  you  under  the  ditch,  of  irrigated  land  ? 

Big  Medicine.  I  have  ^0  acres  of  my  own.  All  the  other  is  my 
wife  and  children's  but  40. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  children  that  are  married,  they  would 
have  that  separate,  would  they  not? 

Big  Medicine.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  You  have  80  acres  and  your  wife  40  and  the 
children  80? 

Big  Medicine.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  That  would  make  200  acres  of  allotted  land  for 
yourself  and  wife  and  children. 

Big  Medicine.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  farm  that  land  ? 

Big  Medicine.  One  40  is  in  alfalfa. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  farm  any  of  the  rest  of  it? 

Big  Medicine.  I  put  in  a  crop  of  wheat  last  year  that  turned  out 
to  be  foul,  so  they  cut  oflF  the  ha}^  and  sold  it  to  the  white  man. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  stock  have  you? 

Big  Medicine.  Fifteen  head  of  horses  and  eight  head  of  cattle. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  sell  any  last  year? 

Big  Medicine.  I  sold  all  the  horses  four  or  five  years  back  and  two 
years  ago  I  ran  out  excepting  my  own,  so  I  did  not  sell  any  land  last 
year. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  sell  any  stock  or  crops  you  do  not  have 
to  ask  about  it. 

Big  Medicine.  I  do  it  myself.  You  are  my  people  and  my  friends. 
I  love  you  people,  the  white  people.  The  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Dixon]  represents  the  whole  State  of  Montana.     I  love  you. 

vSenator  Dixon.  I  want  to  see  you  get  a  square  deal  just  as  well  as 
the  white  fellows  out  there. 

Big  Medicine.  I  speak  the  same  to  Senator  Curtis  as  the  state- 
ment made  to  you.  The  reason  why  I  do  not  is  I  appeal  to  you  to  give 
us  all  the  assistance  you  can  in  holding  that  land  for  us. 

The  Chairman.  We  can  not  say  what  Congress  will  do  about  this 
bill,  but  the  general  policy  of  the  Government  is  to  open  up  these 
reservations  so  that  each  Indian  will  know  just  what  land  he  is  to  get 
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and  then  the  balance  of  the  land  is  sold,  and  whatever  the  Govern- 
ment gets  out  of  the  land  it  pays  over  to  the  Indians.  That  brings 
in  white  people  and  helps  to  make  a  market  for  their  stuff;  it  gives 
them  the  advantage  of  learning  the  white  man's  ways,  and  the  general 
purpose  and  poUcy  of  the  Government  is  to  open  up  reservations, 
out  when  we  come  to  draw  the  bills  for  opening  reservations  we  are 
glad  to  talk  with  you  and  Uke  to  have  you  tell  us  just  what  you  want 
m  the  bills,  what  .you  object  to  in  the  bills;  and  for  that  purpose  we 
have  asked  you  to  come  here  to-night  with  a  stenographer  so  that  he 
can  take  down  your  statement  and  you  can  give  it  to  us  in  the  morning 
written  out.  We  want  to  try  to  be  perfectly  fair  with  you  in  dividing 
this  up  and  seeing  that  you  get  the  money  for  your  land. 

(The  witness  was  thereupon  excused,  and  the  committee  adjourned 
until  to-morrow,  Wednesday,  April  8,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 


Committee  on  Indian  Affairs, 

United  States  Senate, 

April  7,  1908. 

Meeting  of  Crow  Indians  at  7  o'clock  p.  m. 

Present:  Lee  F.  Warner  (clerk),  Plenty  Coos,  James  Hill,  Joseph  Cooper,  David 
Stewart,  Looks  With  His  Ears,  Big  Medicine,  Frank  Shively,  Carl  Leider,  Scolds  the 
Bear,  and  George  Pease. 

The  Clerk.  As  clerk  of  the  committee,  the  chairman  has  directed  that  I  meet 
here  with  you  for  the  purpose  of  going  over,  section  by  section,  Senate  bill  No,  2963, 
relating  to  the  opining  of  the  Crow  Reservation,  and  have  the  reporter  take  any  sug- 
^stions  which  any  member  of  the  delegation  wishes  to  make.  The  bill  will  be  read 
in  English,  one  section  at  a  time,  and  carefully  interpreted  by  the  English-speaking 
Indians. 

Mr.  Shively.  We  are  here  to  consider  this  bill  before  it  passes  the  Senate,  whereby 
we  can  revise  and  amend  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Crow  tribe  as  a  law. 

Section  2  reads:  "That  so  soon  as  all  the  lands  embraced  within  said  Crow  Indian 
Reservation  shall  have  been  surveyed,  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  shall 
cause  allotments  of  the  same  to  be  made  to  all  persons  having  tribal  rights  with  said 
Crowlndians.  who  have  not  heretofore  received  allotments  of  land,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  allotment  laws  of  the  United  States." 

After  a  j^eneral  discussion  Mr.  Shively  says  further:  There  are  now  four  or  five  hun- 
dred dead  Indians  and  they  selected  their  allotments  in  good  faith,  under  the  treaty 
of  1882 — that  is,  five  years  before  the  general  allotment  act  of  1887.  The  Indians  had  a 
council  and  devised  this  treaty  of  1882,  by  themselves  together  with  a  Government 
official,  and  we  wish  to  file  this  paper  without  saying  anything  further  in  the  matter 
in  connection  to  the  dead  Indians. 

Paper  offered  and  marked. 

Beyond  that  statement  that  is  simply  a  sample  of  the  condition  existing  at  that  time. 
We  can  present  more  if  we  are  called  upon,  but  that  is  what  we  want  to  put  in  on 
section  2,  calling  for  persons  who  have  tne  tiibal  rights  and  who  have  not  heretofore 
received  allotments  under  the  provisions  of  the  allotment  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Have  you  any  desire  to  fiulher  change  any  of  the  words  of  that  section? 

Plenty  Coos.  He  says  that  he  has  no  desire  to  give  away  any  part  of  the  reservation 
at  all;  but  if  t^e  reservation  is  to  be  taken,  the  reservation  is  sacred  to  him  by  reason 
that  his  dead  are  there  and  they  remain  as  sacred  to  him  as  well  as  the  remainder  of 
his  tribe,  and  by  that  reason,  if  there  is  any  modifying  to  be  done,  all  the  dead  Indians 
who  have  rights  ui)on  the  Crow  Rerervation  since  1882 — the  treaty  of  1882 — who  have 
not  receivea  allotments  are  to  be  given  allotments  on  the  same  basis  as  those  that  are 
living,  and  this  is  the  concise  form: 

"Sbc.  2.  That  so  soon  as  all  the  lands  embraced  within  said  Crow  Indian  Reserva- 
tion shall  have  been  surveyed,  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  shall  cause  allot- 
ments to  be  made  to  all  persons  having  tribal  rights  witli  said  Crow  Indians,  who  have 
not  heretofore  received  allotments  of  land,  including  all  the  Crow  Indians  who  lived 
and  died  between  the  date  of  the  agreement  of  April  11,  1882,  and  December  31,  1906, 
the  latter  date  indicating  the  finish  of  the  Crow  allotment  by  John  K.  Rankin,  United 
States  idlotting  agent." 

88910— S.  Doc.  445,  60-1 22 
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Section  3  is  then  read  and  freely  discussed. 

Looks  With  His  Ears.  That  is  the  way  he  wants  to  xnake  his  statement.  There 
is  now  existing  on  the  Crow  Reservation  five  separate  districts,  and  he  wishes  to  make 
amendment  to  section  3  of  the  bill  to  the  extent  that  instead  of  5,000  acres  of  timber 
land  because  all  the  Indians  wanted  25,000  acres,  by  reason  of  the  districts  being 
situated  far  apart  and  they  can  not  ^et  their  timber  and  lumber  and  wood  from  one 
common  i)oint  and  each  district  woula  want  to  have  one  place  near  by  where  they  could 
select  their  timber  for  their  own  use  for  that  particular  district,  and  ne  wants  to  amend 
the  bill  to  the  extent  that  each  district  shall  be  given  fair  treatment  as  far  as  the  selec- 
tion of  wood  for  their  common  use.    Tnis  is  his  concise  form: 

"Sec.  3.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  reserve  such  lands  as  he  may  deem . 
necessary  for  as^ency,  school,  and  religious  purposes,  to  remain  reserved  as  long  as 
needed,  and  as  long  as  agency,  school,  or  religious  institutions  are  maintained  thereoD 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians,  and  in  addition  thereto  not  to  exceed  6,000  acres  of  tim- 
ber lands  for  the  common  use  of  said  Indians." 

He  wants  to  change  that  5,000  to  25,000  acres  of  timber  land  for  the  common  use  of 
Indians,  "by  reason  of  there  being  five  separate  districts  on  the  Oow  Indian  Reserva- 
tion, and  each  district  is  to  control  5,000  acres  of  timber  lands  selected  by  the  members 
of  the  tribe  of  Indians  in  that  same  district.'* 

The  Clerk.  Do  any  of  the  rest  wish  to  say  anything  before  ^ing  to  the  next  session? 

Dave  Stewart.  The  Indians  live  upon  the  reservation,  not  in  communities ;  they  are 
living  upon  allotments  separately  and  far  apart  from  each  other;  but  the  reservation 
is  divided  into  five  districts  and  each  district  desires  to  have  one  place  or  two  or  three 
small  places  together  in  that  same  district  wherein  they  can  get  timber  and  wood  for 
their  own  use.  The  reservation  is  so  situated  that  they  are  far  apart  in  the  matter  of 
living  and  it  would  inconvenience  them  very  greatly  for  them  to  go  75  miles  to  the 
mountain  to  get  timber  and  logs  or  anything  else,  and  that  each  district  should  have 
reserved  for  it  a  tract  of  land  cf  5,000  acres  wherein  they  can  get  the  timber  and  wood 
and  logs  for  their  own  use,  convenient  and  adjacent  to  that  same  tract. 

The  Clerk.  It  is  now  10.30  and  we  have  to  adjourn  in  a  few  minutes  so  as  to  be  here 
to-morrow  morning.  Do  any  of  you  wish  to  make  a  statement  in  a  general  way  upon 
the  bill  before  you  go,  as  you  may  not  have  a  reporter  when  you  meet  the  next  time? 

Plenty  Coos.  We  have  been  here  since  7  o'clock  discussing;  amongouiselves  very 
thoroughly  sections  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  but  section  4  is  not  finished  yet.  That  shows  how 
big  a  proposition  it  is.  It  is  not  a  very  small  thing  in  itself;  it  is  a  biff  proposition  we 
are  discussing  for  the  whole  tribe  and  we  want  to  do  it  very  thoroughly^  and  we  want 
to  be  on  record  that  we  are  doing  our  duty  for  the  Crow  tribe*  therefore  I  wish  to  have 
to-morrow  to  discuss  it  and  finish  the  bill,  taking  the  remainder  of  the  sections  that  we 
have  not  discussed  and  read  the  bill  right  through  to  the  end  of  it. 

The  Clerk.  We  will  now  adjourn  until  10  o'clock  to-morrow,  and  I  think  a  room 
will  be  provided  where  you  can  go  and  further  discuss  the  bill  and  then  make  your 
report  to  the  whole  committee. 


Committee  on  Indian  Affairs, 

United  States  Senate, 

April  8y  1908. 

The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Clapp  (chairman),  McCumber,  Gamble,  Suth- 
erland, Curtis,  Brown,  Dixon,  and  Paynter. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  observe  that  you  are  here,  and 
Mr.  Commissioner  Leupn,  and  I  think  this  is  Mr.  Dalby. 

Secretary  Garfield.  Mr.  Dalby;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  it  was  sort  of  understood  that  this  morning 
we  would  take  up  such  matters  as  the  Department  or  Mr.  Dalby 
miffht  care  to  submit,  and  I  would  suggest  that  you  indicate  the 
order  in  which  you  prefer  to  take  them  up. 

Secretary  Garfield.  I  think  probably  the  logical  order  would  be 
for  me  to  make  a  brief  statement  of  exactly  wnat  the  Department 
has  done  in  connection  with  this  investigation.  Mr.  Leupp  will  make 
such  statements  as  he  desires  to  make;  and  Mr.  Dalby  is  here,  and 
he  can  give  you  the  details  of  this  investigation  at  first  hand,  as  he 
has  been  the  man  who  has  been  responsible  for  the  work  in  the  field. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well.    You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Secretary. 
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Secretary  Garfield.  The  matter  was  first  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion by  the  President  introducing  me  to  Mrs.  Grev  at  the  White 
House,  and  I  there  talked  over  with  her  the  general  statement  that 
she  desired  to  make,  and  the  result  of  that  conversation  was  that  she 
afterwards  prepared  the  written  statement  of  charges  which  were 
presented  at  the  hearing  a  few  days  ago. 

Thereafter  I  determmed  to  send  Mr.  Dalby  as  the  inspector  to 
make  this  investigation.  I  had  him  meet  Mrs.  Grey,  and  tney  went 
over  the  details  of  the  charges.  I  explained  to  Mrs.  Grey  who  Mr. 
Dalby  was.  He  was  a  man  m  whom  1  had  every  confidence;  he  had 
been  my  private  secretary — a  man  who  had  had  experience  in  mak- 
ing investigations  both  m  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  where  he 
originally  was,  in  the  Department  of  Conmierce  and  Labor  with  me 
in  the  Bureau  of  Corporations.  I  afterwards  had  him  appointed  one 
of  the  special  agents  in  the  Bureau  of  Corporations,  and  from  there 
I  had  him  transferred  as  an  Indian  inspector.  Mrs.  Grey  expressed 
herself  as  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  we  were  taking  up  this 
investigation,  and  it  was  agreed  that  she  should  meet  Mr.  Daloy  on 
the  Crow  Reservation  and  proceed  with  the  investigation  along  the 
lines  that  he  and  she  had  determined  upon. 

Mr.  Leupp  told  me  of  the  statement  made  to  him  by  Mrs.  Grey 
as  a  portion  of  the  charges,  namely,  alleging  that  he  had  been  in- 
fluenced because  of  the  fact  that  he  nad  gone  to  the  reservation  under 
circumstances  which  Mrs.  Grey  felt  were  not  proper.  The  moment 
Mrs.  Grey  had  made  this  statement  to  Mr.  Leupp  he  so  advised  me. 
He  said,  therefore,  he  could  not  personally  have  anything  further  to 
do  with  the  investigation;  that  if  she  had  these  charges  to  make 
against  him  that  he  was  as  much  under  investigation  as  Mr.  Reynolds 
or  any  other  person,  and  he  would  therefore  withdraw  from  it  and 
leave  the  matter  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary.  He  advised 
me  of  this,  and  thereafter  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  investigation. 

Mr.  Daloy  went  into  the  field,  and  he  will  give  you  a  full  statement 
as  to  what  occurred  there.  I  have  it  only  from  the^  reports  that  he 
sent  me,  the  full  report  of  which  was  included  in  the  copy  I  left  with 
you  several  days  ago;  and  such  other  portions  of  that  report,  or 
subsequent  reports,  I  will  have  filed,  takmg  them,  or  copies  of  them, 
from  the  origmal  files  in  the  Department,  and  they  will  speak  for 
themselves. 

That  was  the  last  that  I  had  to  do  personally  with  tliis  matter  until  I 
was  in  the  West  last  summer.  Mrs.  Grey  stated  the  other  day  in 
her  testimony  before  the  committee  that  I  had  seen  the  chief  of 
police  at  Bilfings  and  had  made  certain  remarks  to  him  about  her 
character,  and  that  it  was  under  my  directions  that  certain  things 
occurred  in  the  way  of  watching  her  there.  As  to  that,  I  simply 
desire  to  say,  as  I  did  the  other  day,  that  there  is  not  a  word  of  truth 
in  the  statement.  I  had  not  seen  the  chief  of  police.  I  did  not 
reach  Billings  until  the  morning  of  the  day  of  tne  opening  of  the 
Huntley  project.  I  did  not  see  Mr.  Dalby,  except  merely  to  say 
"how  dloyou  do"  to  him,  until  that  evening,  when  he  then  made  a 
report  to  me  of  the  conditions.  I  did  not  even  know  until  after  that 
evening  that  Mrs.  Grey  was  in  Billings;  and  her  suxim&e;a  \^^^\dc\:^^ 
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what  she  thinks  was  ordered  done  by  me  are  based  entirely  upon 

suspicion,  which  is  without  foundation  in  fact. 

Ifound  on  my  desk  this  morning  a  cUpping  from  one  of  the  Billings 
papers,  and  while  it  is  not  testimony  I  notice  that  there  has  not  been 
the  nicest  distinction  between  hearsay  and  original  testimony,  and  I 
will  therefore  read  this.  It  is  a  statement  that  appears  in  one  of  the 
papers  of  Billings  [reading] : 

Billings,  Mont.,  April  i. 

Chief  of  Police  Talgo,  who  arrested  Mrs.  Helen  Pierce  Grey  in  Billinjy^s,  to-night 
declared  as  untrue  her  statement  that  Secretary  Garfield  had  told  him  that  ahe  was 
a  dangerous  blackmailer  and  adventuress. 

Chief  Talgo  says  he  has  never  met  Secretary  Garfield,  and  would  not  know  him  if 
he  met  him. 

I  only  speak  of  this  matter  as  it  was  one  of  the  specific  things  that 
I  heard  Mrs.  Grey  say  the  other  day  when  I  was  nere.  1  shall  not 
attempt  to  go  into  further  detail  with  her  testimony  before  the  com- 
mittee. It  will  speak  for  itself,  and  the  record  oi  the  Department 
as  presented  and  tne  statement  of  Mr.  Dalby,  who  was  present  during 
all  these  questions  that  arose  on  the  reservation  and  during  the  whole 
conduct  of  the  investigation,  will  be  the  testimony  which  the  com- 
mittee of  course  will  most  desire  to  hear,  because  it  is  at  first  hand. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  may  have*  covered  the 
matter  before  I  came  in,  and,  if  so,  the  question  need  not  be  answered. 
Something  has  been  said  here  with  reference  to  Mr.  Dalby — that  he 
was  a  man  of  no  experience  whatever  in  Indian  matters;  that  he 
was  a  clerk  in  the  office,  a  stenographer.  Have  you  said  anything 
about  that? 

Secretary  Garfield.  I  stated  what  his  record  was.  He  had  never 
been  engao:ecl  in  Indian  matters  before,  but  he  has  been  engaged  in 
various  other  matters. 

wSenator  Sutherland.  That  has  been  stated? 

Secretary  Garfield.  Yes;  that  has  been  ;stated. 

The  next  personal  touch  that  I  had  with  this  matter  was  at  Helena, 
where  Mr.  Dalby  met  me  and  made  a  further  report,  verbally,  which 
was  later  incorporated  in  his  written  re])ort,  reganhng  the  actions  of 
Mrs.  Grey  and  the  conditions  on  the  reservation.     At  that  time  the 

auestion  of  her  arrest  was  discussed  with  Judge  Hunt  and  with  the 
istrict  attorney,  and  while  it  was  agreed  by  those  gentlemen  present 
that  the  facN  as  presented  by  the  inspector  justified  the  presentation 
of  the  case  before  the  grand  iur\"  or  before  a  commissioner,  I  directed 
that  no  action  of  that  kind  be  taken  at  that  time,  and  that  an  arrest 
be  not  made  unless  Mrs.  Grey  contumed  to  either  violate  the  law  or 
cause  disturbance  on  the  reservation.  Mr.  Dalby  will  give  you  the 
details  of  what  occurred  thereafter.  They  were  not  in  mypresence, 
and  I  have  only  the  record.  After  my  return  from  the  West  these 
reports  were  before  me,  and  there  was  likewise  the  report  from  the 
Indian  Rights  Associat  ion,  in  the  form  of  a  complaint,  signed  by  the 
members  of  the  association.  As  a  result  of  the  complamt  filed  by 
them,  I  had  a  hearing  in  my  odice,  at  which  the  representatives  of 
the  Indian  Rights  Association  and  Mr.  Leupp  and  Mr.  Brosius  and 
Mr.  Dalby  were  present,  and  the  record  of  that  hearing  I  will  leave  as 
an  exhibit  in  this  case. 

(The  paper  was  marked  ''Exhibit  J.  R.  (J.  No.  3^'  and  appears  in 
another  part  of  this  record.     See  p.  709  et  seq.) 
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I  stated  in  general  to  the  Indian  Rights  Association  that  is  was 
my  desire  that  we  should  cooperate  in  all  matters  affecting  the 
Indian;  that  I  knew  the  history  of  their  association  and  their 
purposes  in  making  investigations,  and  that  it  was  my  desire  that 
we  might  cooperate  in  such  a  way  as  to  most  effectively  find  out 
where  things  were  wrong,  and  what  remedies  might  be  applied;  but 
that  in  mining  these  investigations  and  in  hearing  these  chaises  I 
desired  them  U>  understand  that  it  was  idle  to  present  mere  hearsay 
or  mere  rumor  or  gossip  and  that  I  should  expect  them  and  their 
agents  to  deal  frantly  and  fairly  with  me;  that  if  they  found  any- 
thing wrong,  of  course  I  wanted  to  know  it;  that  if  affairs  of  tne 
various  reservations  were  being  ill  conducted,  it  was  my  desire  to 
know  who  was  at  fault,  and  wnat  the  fact  was,  and  that  we  could 
only  get  at  those  .facts,  if  they  had  reports  of  that  kind,  if  their  agents 
were  perfectly  frank  with  my  agents,  and  with  the  Department:  that 
I  appreciated  the  difficulties  of  any  investigation  of  this  kind,  and 
that  I  desired  in  every  way  to  be  of  assistance  to  them,  but  that  I 
could  not  permit  them  or  their  agents  to  be  upon  the  various  reser- 
vations for  the  purpose  of  causing  unnecessary  disorder  or  trouble; 
that,  in  regard  to  the  facts  as  developed  on  the  Crow  Reservation,  if 
they  would  present  to  me  any  statements  or  any  charges  based  upon 
other  than  hearsay  or  mere  rumor,  I  should,  or  course,  be  very  glad 
to  go  into  any  examination  or  any  investigation,  and  that  it  tlieir 
attack  upon  the  report  made  by  Mr.  Dalby  was  based  upon  facts,  I 
should  not,  of  course,  deny  them  their  request  to  have  a  further 
investigation.  I  told  them  that  if  Mr.  Dalby  had  failed  to  get  the 
truth,  I  wanted  to  know  it  quite  as  well  as  they,  and  that  if  the  con- 
ditions on  the  Crow  Reservation  even  approximated  the  conditions 
as  alleged  by  Mrs.  Grey  and  as  alleged  by  Mr.  Brosius,  there  was 
need  of  a  further  investigation. 

They  were  unable  to  give  me  any  further  facts,  and  if  you  have 
occasion  to  read  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Brosius  I  think  you  will 
probably  reach  the  same  conclusion  that  I  did^  namely,  to  the  effect 
that  it  was  not  shown  necessary  to  reopen  tlus  investij^ation  on  the 
Crow  Reservation.  I,  however,  did  not  preclude  them  from  taking  it 
up  at  any  other  time  or  presenting  any  further  facts  to  me  or  to  the 
Cojnmissioner.  They  at  that  time  disclaimed  any  relation  or  connec- 
tion with  the  charges  made  by  Mrs.  Grey  or  in  the  interest  of  Mrs. 
Grey  or  her  work  there. 

The  record  shows  that  in  one  particular  point — namely,  the  state- 
ment made  by  Mr.  Brosius,  based  upon  what  he  claimed  to  be  a  letter 
from  the  missionary,  Mr.  Burgess — they  declined  to  allow  me  to  see 
that  letter  or  in  any  way  know  what  the  basis  of  the  statement  made 
by  Mr.  Brosius  was. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  that,  you  say,  appears  in  the  record 
"ExhibitJ.R.G.No.3?" 

Secretary  Garfield.  That  occurs  in  the  ''Exhibit  J.  F.  G.  No.  3.'* 

Thereafter  the  grand  jury  was  called  in  Montana,  and  the  action  of 
the  grand  jury  has  been  presented  tq  the  committee  by  Mrs.  Grey  or 
by  Mr.  Dalby.  I  have  not  read  the  statements  of  Mrs.  Grey  through 
to  see  what  she  did  introduce  in  that  regard. 

That,  I  think,  completes  the  general  statement  that  I  desire  to 
make  regarding  my  personal  actions  in  connection  with  this  case. 
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I  can  only  say  to  the  committee,  as  I  have  said  to  Mrs.  Grey  pri- 
marily, and  as  I  said  to  the  Indian  Rights  Association  ^during  the 
various  hearings  that  I  have  had  with  them,  that  if  there  is  anything 
wrong  on  the  Crow  Reservation  I  want  to  find  it  out ;  that  if  thej  had 
any  facts  to  present  they  will  be  most  thoroughly  and  carefully  mves- 
tigated.  K  there  are  any  charges  to  be  made  against  Mr.  itevnolds 
or  any  other  employee  of  the  Department  and  the  Bureau,  if  these 
charges  are  basea  upon  statements  that  seem  to  have  a  grain  of  truth 
in  them  or  are  presented  by  persons  who  are  responsible  and  are  will- 
ing to  back  up  those  statements,  the  investigation  will  be  made,  as  it 
has  been  made  hitherto.  If  there  are  anv  new  facts  presented,  they 
will  be  investigated  in  the  same  way.  The  Department  has  nothing 
to  conceal.  The  records  of  the  Bureau  were  open  to  Mrs.  Grey,  and 
are  still  open  to  her  or  to  anybody  who  desires  to  make  a  thorough 
and  fair  examination  or  investigation  of  those  conditions. 

I  am  advised  by  Major  McLaughlin,  one  of  the  oldest  inspectors  in 
the  Bureau,  whom  I  sent  there  to  go  over  these  matters  with  Mr. 
Dalby,  to  go  over  his  report  and  to  go  on  the  reservation  in  connection 
with  the  other  matter  concerning  which  he  has  made  report,  and  to 
give  me  his  opinion  of  conditions  on  the  reservation  and  whether  or 
not  the  investigation  made  by  Mr.  Dalby  was  an  investigation  that 
seemingly  brought  out  the  truth  and  the  facts,  that  he  thoroxighly 
agreed  with  the  report  made  by  Mr.  Dalby;  that  he  found  the  con- 
ditions on  the  Crow  Reservation  better  than  they  had  been  in  many 
years,  and  that  in  his  opinion  no  further  investigation  of  the  charges 
made  could  be  of  any  benefit,  either  to  the  Indians  or  to  the  Depart- 
ment. 

I  think  that  is  all  that  I  desire  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  imless  there 
are  some  questions  you  desire  to  ask  me. 

Senator  Curtis.  What  is  your  practice,  Mr.  Secretary,  with  refer- 
ence to  permitting  officers  of  the  Indian  Rights  Association  to  visit 
Indian  reservations? 

Secretary  Garfield.  The  practice  is  to  pennit  them  to  go  as  any 
other  people  would  go  upon  the  Indian  reservations,  so  long  as  they 
did  not  cause  disturbance  of  any  kind.  If  a  reservation  is  peaceful, 
and  the  Indians  are  leading  their  ordinary  Uves,  there  is  not  the 
slightest  question.  The  Indian  Rights  Association  officers  go  there, 
and  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  Department  to  give  them  every  facihty 
to  find  out  what  the  conditions  on  the  reservation  are. 

Senator  Curtis.  Do  you  know  anything  about  representatives  of 
the  Indian  Rights  Association  being  prohibited  from  going  on  the 
reservations  and  investigating  these  things? 

Secretar}^  Garfield.  1  liave  only  the  record  of  the  action  taken  by 
Mr.  Miller,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  reservation  at  the  time,  in  the 
absence  of  the  agent,  Major  Reynolds,  in  Helena,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
grand  jury,  and  that  record  speaks  for  itself. 

Senator  Curtis.  How  about  Mr.  Brosius — was  he  prohibited  from 
making  an  investigation  ? 

Secretary  Garfield.  He  was  not.  Mr.  Dalby  will  give  you  the 
facts.  I  am  speaking  here  from  hearsay.  He  was  not  prohibited 
by  me. 

Senator  CmTis.  'WTiat  I  mean  and  what  I  want  to  find  out  is,  is  it 
the  practice  of  your  office  to  permit  representatives  of  this  association 
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to  make  any  reasonable  inyestigation  they  may  desire  upon  Indian 
reservations? 
Secretary  Garfield.  It  is.     I  understand  that  it  has  been  the 

fractice  or  the  Department,  and  it  still  is  under  my  admmistration. 
have  stated  to  these  gentlemen  at  different  times,  and  to  their  repre- 
sentatives, that  if  the  conditions  on  the  reservations  were  such  as  to 
make  it  injurious  for  the  Indians  to  have  any  persons  conducting  an 
independent  investigation  on  any  subject,  1  should  deal  with  that 
conmtion  as  the  occasion  required;  but  that  the  general  rule  would 
be  that  they  couIl  go  without  let  or  hindrance,  and  that,  moreover, 
our  officers  would  give  them  every  faciUty  as  long  as  they  conducted 
themselves  properly  and  in  a  reasonable  manner. 

Senator  Curtis.  I  imderstood  you  to  say  in  your  statement  that 
you  took  no  action  while  in  Billings  to  have  the  police  or  any  other 
person  watch  or  follow  Mrs.  Grey,  and  had  no  conversation  with  any- 
one with  reference  to  her  that  day;  is  that  true? 

Secretary  Garfield.  I  took  no  action  whatever  about  it.  The 
only  conversation  I  had  about  Mrs.  Grey  was  the  report  Mr.  Dalby 
made  to  me  at  the  end  of  the  day. 

Senator  Curtis.  That  is,  that  night,  I  understand? 

Secretary  Garfield.  Yes;  in  the  afternoon,  rather. 

Senator  Dixon.  Did  you  at  Billings,  Mr.  Secretary,  have  anybody 
shadow  Mrs.  Grey  so  fU3  to  prevent  her  going  down  to  the  opening  of 
the  Huntley  project? 

Secretary  Garfield.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  Were  you  aware  at  that  time  that  she  was  in 
Billings? 

Secretary  Garfield.  No,  sir;  not  until  in  the  afternoon. 

Senator  Dixon.  Until  after  you  had  returned  from  the  Huntley 
project? 

Secretary  Garfield.  Yes,  sir;  not  imtil  after  I  had  returned  from 
the  Huntley  project. 

The  Chairbian.  Mr.  Sniff  en,  if  you  have  any  question  that  you 
would  like  Secretary  GarfielcJ  to  answer,  you  may  submit  it  to  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Sniffen.  I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Secretary  Garfield  if  the 
conditions  on  the  Crow  Reservation  at  the  time  of  my  attempt  to  go 
there  were  such  as  to  preclude  any  independent  investigation? 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  nave  heard  the  question  and 
you  may  regard  it  as  the  question  of  the  committee. 

Secretary  Garfield.  I  snould  prefer  that  the  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion be  made  either  by  Major  Reynolds  or  Mr.  Dalby.  I  have  no 
personal  knowledge  of  the  conditions  on  the  reservation  at  that  time 
other  than  those  shown  by  the  reports  made. 

The  Chairman.  Any  further  questions? 

Mr.  Sniffen.  Mr.  Secretary  Garfield  states  that  he  would  investi- 
gate any  charges  or  statements  that  we  might  present  regarding  the 
conditions  on  the  reservation.  I  would  like  to  know  if  there  is  any 
way  by  which  we  can  get  those  charges  or  accurate  knowledge  as  to 
those  conditions  without  having  access  to  the  reservation  itself? 

The  Chairman.  You  may  regard  the  question  as  the  question  of 
the  committee. 

Secretary  Garfield.  If  Mr.  Sniffen  will  recall,  I  qualified  the  state- 
ment regarding  the  investigation  of  charges,  basing  them,  first,  upon 
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I  can  only  say  to  the  committee,  as  I  have  said  to  Mrs.  Grey  pri- 
marily, and  as  I  said  to  the  Indian  Rights  Association  during  the 
various  hearings  that  I  have  had  with  them,  that  if  there  is  anything 
wrong  on  the  &ow  Reservation  I  want  to  find  it  out;  that  if  thej  had 
any  facts  to  present  they  will  be  most  thoroughly  and  carefully  mves- 
tigated.  K  there  are  any  charges  to  be  made  against  Mr.  Revnolds 
or  any  other  employee  of  the  Department  and  the  Bureau,  if  these 
charges  are  basea  upon  statements  that  seem  to  have  a  grain  of  truth 
in  them  or  are  presented  by  persons  who  are  responsible  and  are  will- 
ing to  back  up  those  statements,  the  investigation  will  be  made,  as  it 
has  been  made  hitherto.  K  there  are  anv  new  facts  presented,  they 
will  be  invest^ated  in  the  same  way.  The  Department  has  nothing 
to  conceal.  Tne  records  of  the  Bureau  were  open  to  Mrs.  Grey,  and 
are  still  open  to  her  or  to  anybody  who  desires  to  make  a  thorough 
and  fair  examination  or  investigation  of  those  conditions. 

I  am  advised  by  Major  McLaughlin,  one  of  the  oldest  inspectors  in 
the  Bureau,  whom  I  sent  there  to  go  over  these  matters  with  Mr. 
Dalby,  to  go  over  his  report  and  to  go  on  the  reservation  in  connection 
with  the  other  matter  concerning  which  he  has  made  report,  and  to 
give  me  his  opinion  of  conditions  on  the  reservation  and  whether  or 
not  the  investigation  made  by  Mr.  Dalby  was  an  investigation  that 
seemingly  brought  out  the  truth  and  the  facts,  that  he  thoroughly 
agreed  with  the  report  made  by  Mr.  Dalby;  that  he  found  the  con- 
ditions on  the  Crow  Reservation  better  than  they  had  been  in  many 
years,  and  that  in  his  opinion  no  further  investigation  of  the  charges 
made  could  be  of  any  benefit,  either  to  the  Indians  or  to  the  Depart- 
ment. 

I  think  that  is  all  that  I  desire  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  unless  there 
are  some  questions  you  desire  to  ask  me. 

Senator  Curtis.  What  is  your  practice,  Mr.  Secretary,  with  refer- 
ence to  permitting  officers  of  the  Indian  Rights  Association  to  visit 
Indian  reservations? 

Secretary  Garfield.  The  practice  is  to  permit  them  to  go  as  any 
other  people  would  go  upon  the  Indian  reservations,  so  long  as  they 
did  not  cause  disturbance  of  any  kind.  If  a  reservation  is  peaceful, 
and  the  Indians  are  leading  their  ordinary  lives,  there  is  not  the 
sUghtest  question.  The  Indian  Rights  Association  officers  go  there, 
and  it  is  tlie  purpose  of  the  Department  to  give  them  every  faciUty 
to  find  out  what  the  conditions  on  the  reservation  are. 

Senator  Curtis.  Do  you  know  anything  about  representatives  of 
the  Indian  Rights  Association  being  prohibited  from  going  on  the 
reservations  and  investigating  these  thmgs? 

Secretary  Garfield.  I  have  only  the  record  of  the  action  taken  by 
Mr.  Miller,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  reservation  at  the  time,  in  the 
absence  of  the  agent,  Major  Reynolds,  in  Helena,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
grand  jury,  and  that  record  speaks  for  itself. 

Senator  Curtis.  How  about  Mr.  Brosius — was  he  prohibited  from 
making  an  investigation  ? 

Secretary  Garfield.  He  was  not.  Mr.  Dalby  will  give  you  the 
facts.  I  am  speaking  here  from  hearsay.  He  was  not  prohibited 
by  me. 

Senator  Curtis.  What  I  mean  and  what  I  want  to  find  out  is,  is  it 
the  practice  of  your  office  to  permit  representatives  of  this  association 
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to  make  any  reasonable  inyestigation  they  may  desire  upon  Indian 
reservations? 

Secretary  Garfield.  It  is.     I  understand  that  it  has  been  the 

fractice  or  the  Department,  and  it  still  is  under  my  admmistration. 
have  stated  to  these  gentlemen  at  different  times,  and  to  their  repre- 
sentatives, that  if  the  conditions  on  the  reservations  were  such  as  to 
make  it  injurious  for  the  Indians  to  have  any  persons  conducting  an 
independent  investigation  on  any  subject,  I  should  deal  with  that 
conmtion  as  the  occasion  required;  but  that  the  general  rule  would 
be  that  they  coult'  go  without  let  or  hindrance,  and  that,  moreover, 
our  officers  would  give  them  every  faciUty  as  long  as  they  conducted 
themselves  properly  and  in  a  reasonable  manner. 

Senator  Curtis.  I  understood  you  to  say  in  your  statement  that 
you  took  no  action  while  in  BiUings  to  have  the  police  or  any  other 
person  watch  or  follow  Mrs.  Grey,  and  had  no  conversation  with  any- 
one with  reference  to  her  that  day;  is  that  true? 

Secretary  Garfield.  I  took  no  action  whatever  about  it.  The 
only  conversation  I  had  about  Mrs.  Grey  was  the  report  Mr.  Dalby 
made  to  me  at  the  end  of  the  day. 

Senator  Curtis.  That  is,  that  night,  I  understand! 

Secretary  Garfield.  Yes;  in  the  afternoon,  rather. 

Senator  Dixon.  Did  you  at  Bilhngs,  Mr.  Secretary,  have  anybody 
shadow  Mrs.  Grey  so  as  to  prevent  her  going  down  to  the  opening  of 
the  Huntley  project? 

Secretary  Garfield.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  Were  you  aware  at  that  time  that  she  was  in 
Billings? 

Secretary  Garfield.  No,  sir;  not  until  in  the  afternoon. 

Senator  Dixon.  Until  after  you  had  returned  from  the  Huntley 
project? 

Secretary  Garfield.  Yes,  sir;  not  until  after  I  had  returned  from 
the  Himtley  project. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Sniffen,  if  you  have  any  question  that  you 
would  like  Secretary  GarfielcJ  to  answer,  you  may  submit  it  to  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Sniffen.  I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Secretary  Garfield  if  the 
conditions  on  the  Crow  Reservation  at  the  time  of  my  attempt  to  go 
there  were  such  as  to  preclude  any  independent  investigation? 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  nave  heard  the  question  and 
you  may  regard  it  as  the  question  of  the  committee. 

Secretary  Garfield.  I  snould  prefer  that  the  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion be  made  either  by  Major  Reynolds  or  Mr.  Dalby.  I  have  no 
personal  knowledge  of  the  conditions  on  the  reservation  at  that  time 
other  than  those  shown  by  the  reports  made. 

The  Chairman.  Any  further  questions? 

Mr.  Sniffen.  Mr.  Secretary  Garfield  states  that  he  would  investi- 
gate any  charges  or  statements  that  we  might  present  regarding  the 
conditions  on  the  reservation.  I  would  like  to  know  if  tnere  is  any 
way  by  which  we  can  get  those  charges  or  accurate  knowledge  as  to 
those  conditions  without  having  access  to  the  reservation  itself? 

The  Chairman.  You  may  regard  the  question  as  the  question  of 
the  committee. 

Secretary  Garfield.  If  Mr.  Sniffen  will  recall,  I  qualified  the  state- 
ment regarding  the  investigation  of  charges,  basing  them,  first,  upon 
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whether  or  not  there  was  a  prima  facie  case  or  presumption  that 
the  charges  were  based  upon  facts,  and,  second,  that  they  were  pre- 
sented by  a  responsible  person. 

In  answer  to  his  Question  as  regards  this  particular  reservation,  if 
the  stenographer  will  kindly  read  me  that  question  I  will  answer  it. 

(The  question  was  repeated.) 

Secretary  Garfield.  I  should  say  that  access  to  the  reservation 
*  would  be  advisable  as  well  as  necessary. 

The  Chairman.  Any  further  questions,  Mr.  Sniff  en? 

Mr.  Sniffen.  I  thiiik  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Mrs.  Grey,  have  you  any  questions  you  desire  to 
submit?    If  you  have,  j^ou  may  submit  them  to  the  committee. 

Mrs.  Grey.  Since  this  newspaper  clipping  has  been  introduced,  I 
should  Uke  to  ask  what  paper  that  was  taken  from. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  consider  that  as  an  inquiry  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  answer  it,  if  you  know. 

Secretary  Garfield.  The  heading  as  given  to  me  by  the  clipping 
is  the  Albuquerque  Morning  Journal  of  April  3,  1908,  and  seems  to 
be  a  telegram  from  Billings,  Mont. 

Mrs.  Grey.  You  do  not  know  what  paper  it  comes  from  in  Billings? 

Secretary  Garfield.  I  do  not.  I  do  not  know  that  it  comes  from 
a  Billings  paper;  it  is  simply  a  telegraphic  statement  which  appears 
in  the  -flbuquerque  Morning  Journal. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  other  question  you  would  like  to  ask 
Secretary  Garfield? 
^  Mrs.  Grey.  Yes.  Secretary  Garfield  says  he  did  not  at  any  time 
make  any  personal  remarks  about  me.  Will  you  ask  him  if  he  said 
before  the  Indian  Rights  Association  committee  that  I  was  an  adven- 
turess or  if  he  did  not? 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  have  heard  the  question,  and 
you  may  consider  it  as  the  inqmry  of  the  committee  and  may  answer 
It. 

Secretary  Garfield.  The  record  which  I  have  presented  to  the 
committee  will  show  every  remark  that  I  made  about  Mrs.  Grey. 
It  will  speak  for  itself.  I  ao  not  recall  the  different  statements  made 
at  that  time.     The  record  will  indicate  them. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  record,  you  mean? 

Secretary  Garfield.  Of  the  hearing. 

The  Chairman.  In  Exhibit  3? 

Secretary  Garfield.  Yes,  sir. 

I  notice  in  a  statement  made  by  Mrs.  Grey  that  there  has  been 
some  question  about  her  connection  with  the  Chicago  Record-Her- 
ald, and  I  desire  to  submit  here  a  telegram  received  Irom  Mr.  Dalby 
as  the  result  of  her  first  arrest,  and  tne  letters  I  received  and  sent 
thereafter  in  connection  with  tnat  telegram.  I  received  a  telegram 
from  Inspector  Dalby  dated  June  3,  1907,  which  reads  as  follows: 

Crow  Agency,  Mont.,  Junes,  1907. 
Garfield,  Secretary  Interior,  Washington,  D.  C: 

1  permitted  Helen  Price  Grey  to  return  to  this  reservation  on  May  24  to  consult 
with  the  Indians  and  submit  to  me  the  names  of  those  who  could  tfstify  to  facte 
tending  to  establish  the  charges  which  she  made  to  the  President  and  to  represent 
the  Indians  if  they  desired  in  bringing  forward  evidence  before  me.  She  has  failed 
to  present  the  names  of  any  witnesses,  although  I  have  twice  extended  the  time 
given  her  for  that  purpose.  Discovering  her  manifest  bad  faith  and  e^ddent  intention 
to  impede  and  delay  the  InveBtigBtion  and  to  produce  trouble,  if  possible,  I,  on 
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• 


Thursday  night  at  Lodgegrafls,  advised  the  Indians  in  her  presence  to  withdraw 
their  case  from  her,  assuring  them  that  I  would  investigate  all  their  grievances  with- 
out help  from  her  and  without  expense  to  them.  On  yesterday  I  met  them  aeain 
at  Lodgegrass,  at  their  request,  and  they  informed  me  that  they  had  decided  to 
take  my  advice  and  withdraw  from  Mrs.  Grey.  At  their  request  I  agreed  that  she 
should  be  permitted  to  leave  the  reservation  without  compulsion  and  be  secured 
against  molestation  or  indie:nity.  This  afternoon  at  Lodgegrass  I  was  forced  to 
arrest  her  under  authority  oi  section  2111,  Revised  Statutes,  for  attempting  to  incite 
the  Indians  to  violence.  Before  arresting  her  I  again  in  the  presence  of  £ul  her  fol- 
lowers ofifered  to  permit  her  to  go  off  the  reservation  without  compulsion,  but  she 
refused.  She  resisted  arrest  at  the  same  time,  trying  in  every  way  to  incite  the  Indians 
to  violence  in  her  behalf.  I  have  brought  her  here  under  arrest  without  the  use  of 
any  unnecessary  force  and  have  shown  her  every  consideration  which  her  conduct 
under  the  circumstances  permitted  and  have  made  her  as  comfortable  as  the  avail- 
able accommodations  made  possible.  I  shall  conduct  her  out  of  the  reservation 
to-morrow  and  forbiS  her  to  return.  If  deemed  necessary,  telegraph  me  authority 
under  section  2149,  Revised  Statutes.  I  report  the  facts  th'us  fully  in  anticipation 
of  inquiries  from  the  press,  as  she  will  undoubtedly  attempt  to  publish  sensational 
stories  without  regard  to  their  truth. 

Dalby,  Indian  Inspector. 

Upon  receiving  this  telegram  I  sent  a  letter,  of  which  the  following 
is  a  copy,  to  Mr.  William  E.  Curtis,  of  the  Chicago  Record  Herald: 

Department  op  the  Interiob, 

Washington,  JurtB  4t  1907, 
Dear  Mr.  Curtis:  I  inclose  a  copjrof  a  telegram  which  has  been  received  from 
the  special  inspector  who  is  inve8tip;ating  the  charges  made  by  Mrs.  Grey  relative  to 
the  (yrow  Indian  Reservation.  This  morning  I  have  a  telegram  stating  that  he  has 
had  her  removed  from  the  reservation.  I  send  you  this  so  that  you  may  advise.Mr. 
Noyes  of  the  Department's  side  of  this  unfortunate  controversy.  Will  you  please 
use  the  telegram  mipersonadly?  I  have  not  had  time  this  morning  to  dictate  a  state- 
ment. When  Mrs.  Grey  left  here  she  expressed  herself  as  entu-ely  satisfied  with 
the  action  taken  by  the  Department.  She  went  over  the  matter  fully  with  Mr.  Dalby 
before  he  left,  and  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  she  should  have  gotten  into  the 
present  difficulties. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Jambs  Rudolph  Garfield, 

Secretary, 
Mr.  William  E.  Curtis, 

Chicago  Record  Herald^  Home  Life  Building,  Washington,  D.  C, 

When  I  have  a  full  written  report  I  will  see  you  about  it. 

In  answer  to  this  Mr.  Curtis,  a  few  days  later,  sent  to  my  office,  or 
brought  in — I  imagine  that  I  brought  it  in,  because  I  find  no  reply — 
the  following  letter,  which  is  signed  by  Frank  B.  Noyes. 

Senator  Dixon.  Who  is  Frank  B.  Noyes? 

Secretary  Garfield.  He  is  the  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Chicago 
Record-Herald. 

This  letter  is  under  date  of  June  7,  1907,  and  reads  as  follows: 

[The  Chicago  Record-Herald,  Frank  B.  Noyes,  editor  and  publisher.] 

Chicago,  June  7,  1907. 
Mr.  Wn.UAM  E.  Curtis, 

Uomt  Life  Building,  Washington,  D,  C, 
My  Dear  Mr.  Curtis:  I  return  herewith  Secretary  Garfield's  letter  and  its  inclos- 
ures.     I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  assure  Secretary  Garfield  that  I  know  nothing 
of  and  consequently  have  no  personal  interest  in  Mrs.  Grey  or  her  controversy. 

Mr.  McAuliff  tells  me  that  during  his  absence  the  city  editor  was  told  by  Mrs.  Grey 
that  she  would  have  a  great  news  story  to  give  out  from  Washington  and  tnat  he  gave 
the  letters  to  you  and  Mr.  Sumner  Curtis.  That  is  the  extent  of  the  connection  of 
the  Record-Herald  with  Mrs.  Grey.  She  was  in  no  wise  a  correspondent  of  the  Record- 
Herald. 

I  inclose  also  a  dispatch  that  Mrs.  Grey  attempted  to  file  to  us  but  which  we  directed 
to  be  sent  by  mail. 

Yours,  sincerely, 
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Senator  Dixon.  Is  that  a  copy  of  that  dispatch  there? 
Secretary  Garfield.  Yes.    Tnis  was  addressed  to  the  Bee,  and 
reads  as  follows: 

[Special  telegram  ] 

Parkman,  Wyc,  Jutu  4,  i907. 
Bbb,  Omaha: 

Qarfield's  private  secretary  killing  investigation;  refuses  Indians  time  to  bring  in 
witiieHrtos;  allows  an  interpreter  to  agent  and  one  to  Indians,  but  sajrs  "  I  will  myself 
decide  which  interpretation  is  correct;"  is  in  constant  council  with  accused  men.  I 
am  arrested  when  I  come  at  appointed  time  with  Indians  to  begin  charges;  taken  ofi 
reserve,  although  he  gave  me  authority  to  help  Indians;  called  headman  G.  D.  Laird, 
when  he  repeated  Henry's  cattle  are  on  my  allotment.  I  can  get  no  use  of  it  or  no  pay 
for  it.  Why  don't  you  come  and  see  headman?  Asked  Dalby;  refused  to  go.  Indians 
aay  no  authority  ever  given  Edwards  to  alter  treaty  as  Senate  reports  over  for  ceding 
land  to  Government.  t)alb^  tells  them  to  go  home  and  stop  talkine  or  he  will  put 
them  in  penitentiary  for  making  false  statements.  Indians  afraid;  refuse  to  talk,  but 
in  secret  council  insist  that  all  charges  made  could  be  proven  if  Dalby  would  allow 
witnesses;  called  Dalby;  using  agent's  friends  only  in  his  investigation. 

Helen  Grbt. 

In  connection  with  the  inquiry  of  Mrs.  Grey,  whether  I  had  ever 
called  her  an  adventuress,  I  would  say  that  the  President  received  a 
letter  from  Miss  Marjorie  Ellen  Watinough  on  October  26,  1907, 
which  reads  as  follows: 

To  the  President. 

Sir:  As  one  interested  in  just  treatment  of  the  Indian,  and  of  thoee  who  are  trying 
to  advance  his  civilization,  I  would  respectfully  request  your  personal  consideration 
of  the  Crow  Indian  Reservation  question.  This  is  at  present  pending  before  the  hon- 
orable Swretary  of  the  Interior.  There  is  a  feature  of  this  case  whicn  would  seem  to 
me  espooiftlly  calc^ulattni  to  impress  unfavorably  the  public  mind  when  its  details 
bm)ine  known.  It  is  the  i)n)8et'ution  by  the  Government  of  Mrs.  H.  P.  Gray  on  a 
criminal  chaiye.  Her  offense,  if  any  exist,  would  appear  to  be  technical  rather  than 
moral,  and  in  wluit  she  has  done,  whether  technically  at  fault  or  not,  she  seems  to 
have  been  actiiattd  by  a  desire  to  protect  the  Indian  from  real  or  supposed  wrong. 

l!\8pe<*ti>r  Dalln*.  I  am  inform e<l,  has  denieil  the  fact  of  Mrs.  Gray's  newspaper  con- 
nection.    Ihit  this,  as  well  as  her  gotnl  per8t)nal  character,  is  teeftified  to  by  Judge 
Bon  B.  Lindsey,  of  the  juvenile  court  of  Denver,  Colo. 
RespwtluUy, 

Marjorie  Ellen  Watmough, 
1616  Spruce  Street,  Philadelpkia. 

October  26,  1907. 

That  letter  was  forwarded  from  the  Wliite  House  to  my  oflSce,  and 
a  letter,  of  which  the  foUowini:  is  a  copy,  was  sent  to  \fiss  Marjorie 
BUen  Watmough: 

Defartmext  op  the  Interior, 

lVtis/n7i<7/c>n,  \ovember  8,  1907. 
Dear  Madam:  Your  letter  of  (Vtober  20  to  the  Pri^idont  has  Ixvn  referrtMl  to  me. 
The  case  of  Mrs.  (in^y  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Pepariment  of  Jusiice.  and  is  now  await- 
ing action  of  the  grand  jury  shortly  to  be  iMnventxl  in  Helena,  Mont. 

1  ain  i\ot  awart^  of  any  t\>mniuniiation  ha\  i!\g  Uvn  r\Hvivt\l  from  Judge  Lindsey  in 
r«gan.l  to  Mrs.  liri^y's  ^H^n»i>nal  character.     I  shouKl.  of  i\Hirst\  be  verv  srlad  to  consider 
and  plaiH^  on  tile  with  the  other  papers  in  the  i  ;us%>  any  tt\«tuuonial  wliich  Judge  Lind- 
eey  may  i^are  to  pn^cs^MU  in  re«»|Hvi  to  Mrs.  iJrx^v  s  v  liaracter. 
Ver>*  resiHvt fully, 

jA]iKs  lUiH>LPu  Garfield, 

Sfcretary. 
}iiss  Marjorie  Kli.kn  Watmoihui. 

ISieSpruKt  Strttt.  PhiUui,  U\Sm^  To, 

Thereafter  1  rtvoivtHl  another  letter  fn^m  Miss  Marjorie  Ellen 
Watmough  which  had  in  it  an  extract,  coi>ioil  in  Aiisi>  \\  atmough's 
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own  handwriting,  of  what  purported  to  be  a  statement  of  Judge 
Lindsey  regarding  Mrs.  Grey,  but  as  in  that  letter  Miss  Watmough 
said  it  could  not  be  placed  on  file,  as  Judge  Lindsey  would  not  permit  * 
it  to  be  used,  I  sent  the  following  letter: 

Departmbkt  of  thb  Interior, 

Waskingtoriy  November  15,  1907. 
Dear  Madam:  I  have  your  letter  of  November  11.    As  )rou  write  that  your  letter 
can  uot  be  placed  on  the  files  of  the  Department,  I  return  it  herewith,  as  I  can  not 
use  it  officially. 

Very  respectfully,  James  Rudolph  Garfield, 

Secretary, 
Marjorib  Ellen  Watmouoh, 

1316  Spruce  street^  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

I  do  not  recall  the  contents  of  that  letter,  except  that  it  was  a  gen- 
eral statement  about  Mrs.  Grey. 

In  answer  to  that  letter  Miss  Watmough  wrote  me  as  follows: 

The  honorable  Secretary  op  the  Interior. 

Sir:  In  your  recent  reply  to  my  letter  in  which  I  stated  Judge  Lindsey's  testimony 
to  the  good  character  of  Mrs.  H.  P.  Grey,  whom  you  aim  to  imprison,  you  seem  to  con- 
firm, by  your  silence  on  that  point,  the  report  that  came  to  me  that  you  regarded  her  as 
an  "adventuress."  If  this  surmise  is  correct,  will  you  kindly  tell  me  your  reason  for 
thinking  so  hardly  of  Mrs.  Grey,  and  the  source  of  your  information?  This  question  I 
ask  with  great  respect  toward  you;  and  I  trust  you  may  feel  that  justice  to  a  lady  whom 
your  act  nas  placed  in  an  extremely  perilous  position,  and  to  whose  good  character 
stronger  and  stronger  testimony  is  coming  in,  requires  a  response. 
Respectfully, 

(Miss)  Marjorib  Ellen  Watmough. 
1316  Spruce  Street,  Philadelphia, 

November  23,  1907. 

I  answered  that  letter  as  follows : 

Department  op  the  Interior, 

Washington,  November  26, 1907, 
My  Dear  Miss  Watmough: 

I  have  your  letter  of  the,23d.  I  confess  I  do  not  understand  how  you  should  draw 
the  conclusion  from  my  previous  letter  that  I  regarded  Mrs.  Grey  as  an  "adventuress.** 
I  simply  declined  to  accept  the  portion  of  Judee  Lindsey's  letter  that  you  wrote  me,  for 
the  reason  that  you  said  it  was  confidential  and  could  not  be  placed  upon  the  fUes. 

Mrs.  Grey  was  arrested  for  dealing  with  the  Indians  in  such  manner  as  to  render 
herself  liable  to  prosecution  for  violation  of  a  statute.  An)r  question  regarding  her 
private  life  is  not  involved  in  the  issue,  nor  am  I  in  any  way  interested  in  nor  making 
inquiry  regarding  it. 

Very  truly,  yours,  James  Rudolph  Garfield, 

Secretary. 
Miss  Marjorie  Ellen  Watmough, 

1316  Spruce  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 

And  I  can  say  further  in  regard  to  this  matter  that  I  have  not  been 
making  any  inquiry  regarding  Mrs.  Grey's  personal  character. 
That  is  all  I  desire  to  say  now. 
The  Chairman.  I  think,  Mr.  Leupp,  you  may  proceed  now. 

STATEMENT    OE   HON.   EEANCIS   E.   LEUPP,   COMMISSIONEE    OE 
INDIAN  AFEAIES— Eesnmed. 

Mr.  Leupp.  I  have  been  obliged,  owing  to  pressure  of  other  duties 
of  the  Office,  to  go  very  hastfly  over  this  accumulated  testimony. 
But  first  I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  the  statements  made  on 
pages  27  and  28  of  the  pamphlet;  that  is,  in  the  testimony  of  April  1, 
1908. 
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After  referring  to  the  statement  that  Mrs.  Grey  had  charged  Sec- 
retary Garfield  with  ''everything  that  it  was  possible  to  charge  him 
with.    Senator  Dixon  asked  the  question: 

Senator  Dixon.  You  charged  Mr.  Leupp  with  prevarication  also? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Or  absolute  foolishness;  I  aon't  know  which;  he  can  have  his  choice. 
A  man  who  will  say  that  the  Indian  takes  to  sugar-beet  raising  as  a  German  takes  to 
science  or  an  Italian  to  art,  you  know  it  is  absolutely  absurd. 

Senator  Dixon.  Did  you  or  not,  in  these  newspaper  articles  printed  in  the  Billings 
Inquirer,  charge  Conmiissioner  Leupp  with  lying? 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  did  or  not;  I  charged  him  with  most  every- 
thing on  earth. 

Senator  Dixon.  Did  you  charge  him  with  being  financially  interested  in  this  matter? 

}Aia.  Grey.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  did  or  not.  The  fact  is  I  never  read  those 
tMngs  after  they  were  written. 

Senator  Dixon.  But  you  wrote  them? 

Mn,  Grey.  I  wrote  tnem;  yes. 

Senator  Dixon.  You  chargcSi  the  Commissioner  with  being  interested  in  the  Lincoln 
Townsite  Company,  did  you  not? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes.    It  is  funny  you  never  heard  of  that. 

Senator  Dixon.  Did  you  not  charge  him  with  being  interested  in  the  Lincoln  Town- 
site  Company? 

Mrs.  Grey.  If  you  want  to  say  I  did,  I  did.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  did  or  not.  I 
do  not  know  whether  he  is  or  not. 

Then  at  a  later  point,  while  referring  to  me,  the  following  appears: 

Senator  Dixon.  I  am  asking  you  now  what  was  the  gist  of  your  charges  against  him? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Just  exactly  as  1  have  stated.  He  came  to  tne  Crow  Agency  in  a  pri- 
vate car  of  the  Burlington  Railroad  with  the  general  superintendent  of  that  road,  and 
the  car  was  switched  off  to  the  Crow  Agency  with  the  general  superintendent,  Mr.  Gil- 
lette, who  was  a  member  of  the  Lincoln  Townsite  Company. 

Senator  Dixon.  Did  you  charge  him  in  these  articles  with  being  financially  inter- 
ested in  the  Lincoln  Townsite  Company? 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  do  not  know  that  he  is. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  he  is? 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  say  I  do  not  know.     He  was  very  closely  connected  with  them. 

Senator  Bra^deoee.  But  you  have  made  the  charge.  Do  you  know  anything 
about  it? 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  say  he  probably  was,  and  if  he  was  not  he  was  scarcely  the  man  to 
protect  these  Indians  against  those  people.  I  think  I  reiiieinber  saying  that  if  he 
came  there  so  closely  associatcMl  with  ihv.m,  and  so  indebted  to  them,  he  was  not  the 
man  to  protect  the  Indians  against  those  people. 

Senator  Dixon.  Did  he  come  to  Billings  in  a  private  car? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes;  he  did  not  say  it  was  not  so.  He  came  with  Mr.  Gillette,  and  the 
car  was  switched  off  there. 

Senator  Dixon.  He  tells  me  differently  now. 

Mrs.  Grey.  He  told  me  at  the  time  that  he  did,  and  he  did. 

Senator  Dixon.  No  matter  what  he  says  now? 

Mrs.  Grey.  He  told  me  he  did;  he  never  denied  it. 

Senator  Dixon.  He  will  be  the  best  evidence  as  to  that. 

Senator  Paynter.  Do  you  mean  he  told  you  that  he  did,  or  that  in  talking  about  it 
you  said  he  did  and  he  did  not  deny  it? 

Mrs.  Grey.  When  I  made  the  statement,  his  reply  was  just  what  I  have  said — "I  can 
prove  ])y  Mr.  Curtis  that  I  paid  my  fare. ' '  That  wa^  his  reply  to  the  whole  thing.  Just 
as  he  said  when  he  was  here  a  moment  ago. 

In  the  first  place,  I  did  not  come  to  the  reservation  in  anybody's 
private  car,  but  in  a  very  ordinary  and  pretty  old  sleeper  of  the  Pull- 
man Company.  I  did  not  say  to  Mrs.  Grey  "1  can  prove  by  Mr.  Cur- 
tis that  I  paid  my  fare,''  because  I  do  not  pay  my  fare  in  most  of  the 
traveling  that  I  do,  and  Mr.  Curtis  would  nave  no  means  of  knowing 
w^hether  I  paid  my  fare  or  not;  that  time  I  got  my  ticket  at  Denver 
straight  through  to  the  Crow  Agency,  and  here  are  the  proofs  of  it 
[holding  out  papers]. 
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The  Chairman.  Will  you  pass  those  to  the  stenographer,  so  they 
may  be  marked? 

Mr.  Leupp.  Certainly. 

The  papers  were  identified  and  marked  "Exhibit  F.  E.  L.  No.  4," 
and  appear  in  another  nart  of  this  record.    (See  p.  592.) 

Mr.  IiEUPP.  Here  is  tne  coupon  from  my  order,  the  transportation 
order  from  the  Department,  and  attached  here  is  the  receipt  of  the 
company  for  the  fare  after  it  had  been  collected. 

The  Ohairman.  Would  it  not  be  well,  Mr.  Commissioner,  at  this 
point  to  state  the  method  of  securing  and  paying  for  transportation 
in  the  service? 

Mr.  Leupp.  We  have  a  large  transportation  reauest,  as  it  is  called, 
which  is  si^ed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  ana  is  countersigned  by 
me — that  is,  for  the  traveling  of  any  of  the  persons  who  go  on  my 
orders.  The  request  is  simply  upon  a  certain  railroad  company,  the 
name  of  the  railroad  blauK,  that  the  transportation  be  issued  to 
blank  persons,  who  have  blank  pounds  of  baggage,  and  so  on;  and 
then  ffttached  to  that,  with  simply  a  perforation  between,  is  a  coupon 
on  which  I  receipt — I  receipt  on  the  main  paper  and  then  I  receipt 
on  the  coupon — and  I  send  the  coupon  bacK  k>  the  Office,  so  that  it 
shall  be  there  when  the  bill  comes  in.  Then  the  railroad  company 
takes  this  transportation  request  and  treats  it  practicallv  as  cash; 
the  agent  turns  it  in  with  his  cash  receipts,  marking  on  it  the  number 
of  the  ticket  issued  bv  him,  and  of  course  that  tallies  with  the  con- 
ductor's record  when  he  takes  up  the  ticket. 

And  in  this  case  I  have  simply  returned  this  coupon  to  the  Office, 
by  which,  when  the  original  transportation  request  came  in  with  the 
bill,  it  was  checked  up  and  the  bill  was  paid,  and  here  is  the  company's 
receipt  [indicating]. 

The  Chairman.  The  Department  pays  the  railroad  for  all  trans- 
portation? 

Mr.  Leupp.  Yes,  sir.  In  1905  I  went  over  that  strip  of  road 
twice;  once  coming  up  from  Denver  to  the  Crow  Agency  and  the 
second  time  going  from  some  point  on  the  road,  somewhere  in 
Nebraska — ^I  forget  the  name  now — up  to  Billings,  where  I  was  to 
take  a  Northern  racific  train. 

When  I  was  talking  to  Mrs.  Grey — I  presume  I  know  what  gave 
her  this  idea  that  I  stated  '^I  can  prove  by  Mr.  Curtis  that  I  paid 
my  fare,'^  but  what  I  said  was,  *^I  remember  Mr.  Curtis  being  with 
me  on  that  car,''  for,  as  I  said  the  other  day,  we  tossed  a  cent  to 
see  which  would  take  the  upper  berth.  I  looked  back  over  the 
record,  and  I  have  found  that  Mr.  Ciirtis  was  with  me  on  my  second 
trip,  and  it  was  then  that  we  had  this  toss  up  with  the  cent.  The 
first  trip  I  recall  beine:  with  the  agent.  Major  Reynolds  got  aboard 
vsomewhere  down  the  road  on  the  night  before  I  reachea  the  Crow 
Agency  and  rode  with  me  up  to  the  agency;  he  occupied  another 
berth  in  the  same  car,  I  believe;  at  any  rate  he  was  on  the  train, 
and  I  do  not  recall  whether  he  ffot  off  at  the  agency  or  not.  My 
impression  is  that  he  did.  But  he  was  obIi<T:ed  at  that  time,  as  he 
told  me,  to  go  to  Forsyth  or  Helena — Helena,  I  think  it  was — to 
attend  a  liquor  case,  so  that  he  was  unable  to  show  me  the  usual 
courtesies  extended  by  agents  when  the  (V)inniissioner  visits  them. 
I  remained  at  his  house  the  first  night.     1  had  passed  that  day  in 
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visiting  Fort  Custer,  the  old  fort,  which  was  then  in  process  of  being 
dismantled,  and  in  going  to  one  or  two  places  around  the  neighbor- 
hood ;  and  then  in  the  afternoon — ^and  this  is  probably  what  Mrs.  Qrey 
•pot  hold  of  as  another  feature  of  it — ^in  the  afternoon  I  was  invited 
by  Mr.  Gillette,  I  think  his  name  was,  the  superintendent  of  the 
road — ^I  had  never  met  him  before,  but  he  was  at  the  station  in  a 

Erivate  car — and  Mr.  Harding,  S.  H.  Harding,  of  whom  I  will  speak 
kter,  had  expressed  a  desire  for  me  to  go  down  and  see  his  ranch 
house  and  see  something  of  the  road  on  the  way  down.  I  went 
with  Mr.  Harding  in  Mr.  Gillette's  car  to  visit  Mr.  Harding's  ranch. 
I  do  not  rememoer  whether  it  was  attached  to  a  regular  train  or 
whether  we  had  a  locomotive  onlyj  but  we  stopped,  I  remember, 
at  Lodge^*ass,  and  visited  the  mission  there,  ana  went  around  ana 
saw  the  places  where  the  Indians  had  their  meetings,  etc.,  those  who 
were  under  the  Baptist  Mission. 

I  went  on  to  the  Harding  ranch,  dined  there,  and  spent  the  evening, 
then  returned  on  this  same  car,  sleeping,  I  think,  on  the  road.  The 
visit  to  Mr.  Harding's  ranch  was  one  that  I  had  promised  him  to  make 
long  ago.  He  had  described  to  me  his  house  and  some  of  the  methods 
he  uded  there  in  business. 

I  observe  in  another  part  of  the  testimony  where  it  speaks  of  a  con- 
siderable body  of  capitalists  going  down.  I  do  not  know  how  manv 
capitalists  there  were  there.  Mr.  Harding,  Mr.  Gillette,  and  myself 
were  all  I  saw  on  the  car.  I  am  not  a  heavy  capitalist :  I  am  comf  ort- 
ablv  fixed  in  this  world's  goods.  Mr.  Harding,  I  take  it,  is  a  very 
weD-to-do  man ;  he  is  a  lar^e  cattle  owner  up  there.  And  Mr.  Gillette, 
I  know  nothing  about  his  circumstances.  Ue  may  be  or  may  not  be  a 
rich  man. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  this  trip  that  you  are  referring  to? 

Mr.  Leupp.  This  was  on  the  17th  of  July,  1905.  My  extreme  inti- 
macy and  friendship  and  favoritism  to  these  gentlemen  will  be  shown 
by  the  fact  that  upon  meeting  Mrs.  Harding  for  the  first  time  at  the 
ranch  house  one  of  her  jocular  greetings  was:  *' Well,  you  are  the  man 
who  has  taken  away  my  husband's  contract."  I  said:  *'  How  is  that  ?" 
She  said;  *'Mr.  Harding  has  been  contracting  for  some  years  to  keep 
cattle  on  the  reservation  and  you  have  awarded  that  contract  this 
time  to  some  other  man."  I  said :  "  You  will  have  to  excuse  me  from 
any  complicity  in  that  conspiracy  against  your  husband." 

1  simply  mention  that  to  show  that  as  regards  Mr.  Harding's  ordi- 
nary business  affairs  I  had  no  knowledge  whatever.  I  inquired  of  Mr. 
Harding  then,  and  I  think  I  inquired  at  the  agency  afterwards,  about 
how  Mr.  Harding  had  lost  his  pasturing  or  grazing  contract,  and  was 
told  that  it  was  simply  a  case  of  the  other  man  giving  more  money. 
And  Mr.  Harding  himself  afterwards  was  laughing  witn  me  about  it. 
He  said:  ''I  bear  you  no  grudge j  it  was  a  fair  award,  and  there  is 
nothing  further  to  be  said  about  it." 

Now,  as  to  my  knowledge  of  Mr.  Hardmg  and  other  gentlemen  con- 
nected, as  Mrs.  Grey  says,  with  this  town-site  company,  which  I 
never  heard  of  until  she  mentioned  it.  The  first  time  I  saw  Mr.  Hard- 
ing he  came  to  me  with  a  note  of  introduction  from  the  President, 
asKing  me  to  please  go  into  the  matter  that  Mr.  Harding  had  been 
talking  to  the  President  about  and  report  to  the  President.  Mr. 
Harding  went  on  to  tell  me  that  he  had  a  great  desire,  with  a  body 
of  capitalists  whom  he  represented,  to  estabush  a  sugar-beet  industry 
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or  plant  somewhere  on  the  Crow  Reservation  and  a  factory  just  on 
the  edge  of  it.  I  think  this  factory  was  to  be  at  Ranchester,  where 
his  home  was,  or  somewhere  near  there  in  easy  reach.  I  asked  him 
several  questions  about  it,  and  he  said  what  they  would  want  would 
be  a  twenty-five-year  lease,  because  for  any  shorter  time  they  would 
not  be  able  to  put  the  amount  of  money  which  they  had  needf  of  into 
the  project.  I  told  him  that  that  was*^  the  very  first  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  doing  anything.  I  saiil  that  the  law  now  prohibits  the  making 
of  farm  leases  for  more  than  five  years.  '^Well,*'  he  said,  * 'couldn't 
we  get  a  law  passed  that  would  permit  it?'*  I  said,  **If  Congress 
wishes  it,  certamly.  I  have  myself  for  many  years  been  an  advocate 
of  longer  leases  in  those  cases  where  it  seems  wise  to  the  Department 
to  let  the  Indians  make  longer  leases.''  But  I  asked  what  was  in  this 
project,  and  he  went  on  to  tell  me  that  the  desire  was  to  lease  a  large 
amount  of  land,  some  20,000  acres  or  so,  about  10,000  of  it,  I  thinlc, 
not  now  actually  under  irrigation  or  developed  and  the  rest  irrigated 
land,  including  both  tribal  land  and  allotted  land.  I  said,  "You 
understand,  or  course,  that  the  Department  makes  no  leases  for 
allotted  Indians;  all  that  it  does  is  to  approve  or  disapprove  leases 
which  are  sent  in."  He  said,  "Yes:"  he  understood  that,  but  he  had  an 
idea  that  when  the  Indians  cam^  to  understand  this  plan  they  would 
like  it.  Then  he  went  on  and  talked  to  me  about  Indians  and  sugar- 
beet  raising. 

I  have  here  among  my  papers  the  reports  or  extracts  from  the 
reports  of  our  supervisor  or  Indian  employment,  wliich  go  to  show 
that  so  far  from  oeing  ridiculous,  the  Indians  take  to  beet  fanning; 
that  we  started  with  a  very  few  Indians  in  1 905  and  reached  some  604 
Indians,  and  by  the  time  this  report  was  made  probably  a  good  many 
more  had  been  interested;  that  is,  in  July,  1907 — a  pretty  good  rise 
in  two  years.  These  Indians  have  been  employed  in  this  very  kind 
of  farmmg  which  Mrs.  Grey  says  they  are  not  adapted  for,  and  their 
gross  earning  for  last  spring's  work  was  828,000,  which  they  carried 
away  in  their  pockets,  s\\  except  what  they  spent  for  their  board. 

We  find  that  wherever  the  beet  raisers  have  had  an  (>f)portunit y  to 
employ  Indian  labor  they  have  seized  it  eagerly;  that  the  Indians 
have  made  as  good  a  record  in  that  work  as  white  men,  and  that  ihey 
have  asked  for  more  the  next  year.  Take  Fort  Belknap,  for  example. 
The  Indians  there  have  made  a  regular  annual  exodus  to  Canada  for 
the  purpose  of  working  in  the  Canadian  beet  fields  -a  very  extraor- 
dinar}^  tact,  if  the  Indians  are  not  adapted  to  tliat  kind  of  work.  It 
became  so  large  an  affair  to  handle,  and  it  got  the  Indians  into  such  a 
wandering  way,  going  off,  that  the  agent  at  Fort  Belknap  hiinself 
came  in  f^terwards  and  asked  if  we  could  not  consider  a  proposition 
from  some  capitaUsts  to  put  up  a  beet-sugar  factory  on  the  edge  of 
that  reservation,  and  I  said  I  would  be  very  glad  to  consider  any  pro- 
posal that  they  had.  When  they  turned  it  in  it  was  thoroughly  exam- 
ined, and  then  a  clause  was  inserted  in  the  Indian  appropriation  bill, 
on  which  this  committee  acted,  permitting  an  increase  of  the  lease 
term  to  tea  years,  not  twenty. 

I  told  Mr.  Harding  at  the  time  that  Congress  was  very  conservative 
about  these  th^s,  and  rightly  so,  and  if  he  would  make  this  a  ten- 
year  period  he  would  do  better.  He  said  that  the  people  who  were 
interested  in  this  matter  with  him  he  did  not  believe  would  consent  to 
put  so  laige  an  amount  of  capital  up  for  building  the  f a^toiy  ^\id  \k^ 
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establishment  of  the  extra  irrigation,  etc.,  necessary  on  any  shorter 
term  than  twenty  years  at  the  inside.  So  I  framed  a  paragraph, 
which  I  think  the  chairman  will  remember — and  I  feel  pretty  sure  that 
Senator  Sutherland  will  remember  it  also,  both  of  them  having  been 
here  at  the  time — which  merely  gave  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
permission  to  lease  tribal  lands  for  twenty  years,  and  authorized  the 
same  term  to  Indian  allottees  anywhete  where  beet  raising  or  any 
similar  mode  of  farming  that  reqmred  rotation  of  crops  was  feasible. 
No  provisions  were  made  as  to  the  amount  that  should  be  charged  as 
rental,  or  any  other  particulars.  That  was  left  to  the  Department 
to  settle.  These  gentlemen  stated  that  they  wanted  to  take  the 
10,000  acres  which  were  under  cultivation  and  improve  the  irrigation 
system  there  and  take  that  which  was  not  unaer  cultivation  and 
reduce  it  to  cultivation  and  put  in  their  own  irrigation  system.  All 
this  was  to  revert  to  the  Indians  at  the  end  of  the  lease. 

I  inquired  of  a  number  of  Members  of  Congress  and  western  men 
whom  I  met  here  in  the  city,  whenever  I  got  a  chance  to  inquire  of 
them,  what  was  the  effect  oi  beet  raising  on  the  lands  used,  and  they 
said,  as  it  requires  a  constant  rotation,  it  has  most  excellent  effects; 
it  keeps  the  soil  stirred  up,  and  the  nitrates  are  returned  to  it  from 
the  toppings.  Then  I  went  to  the'Department  of  Agriculture  and 
talked  to  some  of  the  people  over  there  with  reference  to  it.  They 
appeared  to  believe  the  same  way.  But  I  said  "to  the  Secretary, 
Mr.  Hitchcock:  ''If  these  gentlemen  come  to  me  with  any  proposi- 
tion of  this  kind,  you  are  an  experienced  business  man  and  a  success- 
ful one,  and  there  are  some  questions  I  would  rather  have  you  settle 
with  them  than  settle  them  myself,  because  you  could  probably  see 
certain  points  which  I  could  not."  So  when  the  gentlemen  came 
forward  with  a  written  proposal,  I  asked  them  to  see  the  Secretary 
first,  which  they  did.  The  secretary  was  very  much  impressed  with 
the  idea,  and  told  them  that  ho  would  consider  it  on  my  recom- 
mendation. At  a  later  stage  I  recommended  to  him  that  before 
taking  any  steps  we  have  a  competent  agriculturist  visit  the  various 
beet-raising  districts  and  beet-sugar-producing  places,  and  then  ^o 
up  to  the  Crow  Agency  and  see  whether  the  representations  made 
by  these  gentlemen  as  to  the  quality  of  the  soil,  the  chmatic  con- 
ditions, and  the  value  of  the  work  as  an  educator  for  the  Indians  was 
true.  The  Secretary  sent  Mr.  Levi  Chubbuck,  his  special  inspector 
of  agriculture,  who  went  out  and  visited  Utah  and  Colorado — I 
do  not  know  whether  he  went  into  any  other  States  or  not.  He 
inspected  the  beet  industries,  satisfied  himself  as  to  how  the  matter 
was  handled,  and  then  went  to  the  Crow  Reservation  and  looked 
that  over,  and  made  a  favorable  report — his  one  point  being  that 
the  amount  charged  for  the  leases  should  be  enough  to  make  an  ade- 

Suate  return  to  the  Indians,  which,  of  course,  the  Secretary  of  the 
nterior  would  naturally  look  out  for. 

The  matter  ended,  there,  as  far  as  Washington  was  concerned.  It 
was  in  April,  1905,  that  I  had  all  my  conferences  with  Mr.  Hardinjr 
and  when  the  Secretary  took  up  the  matter.  I  did  not  see  Mr.  Hard- 
ing again,  if  I  remember  rightly,  until  I  was  passing  through  Chicago 
one  Sunday.  I  came  upon  him  at  my  hotel,  and  with  him  was  Mr. 
Holdredge;  I  think  he  is  the  general  manager,  although  I  would  not 
be  certain  about  that,  of  the  Burhngton  Railroad;  but  his  family  and 
my  wife's  family  had  been  friends  in  past  years.     I  had  never  met  Mr. 
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Holdred^e  until  1903  or  1904,  when  I  was  out  doin^  newspaper  work 
in  the  West,  and  when  I  had  occasion  to  go  to  him  fpr  some  mforma- 
tion,  and  we  discovered  that  we  were  interested  in  that  way. 

I  think  Mr.  Holdredge  and  Mr.  Harding  were  together,  and,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  Mr.  Hayward  Leavitt,  of  Omaha.  Mr.  Leavitt  was  a 
member  of  a  family  with  whom  I  was  a  playmate  as  a  child.  I  met 
these  gentlemen  just  about  lunch  time,  and  we  took  lunch  together. 
Mr.  Harding  brought  up  the  question  of  the  beet  proposition,  and  I 
asked  Mr.  Leavitt:  ''Aren't  you  yourself  a  beet-sugar  raiser  or  manu- 
facturer?" He  said  he  was  interested  in  the  beet-sugar  industry, 
and  would  be  very  glad  to  give  me  any  information  that  he  could. 
I  talked  with  them  all,  but  I  imderstood  that  these  gentlemen  were 
interested  in  the  matter  purely  from  a  financial  point  of  view,  whereas 
I  was  interested  in  it  on  the  Indian  side.  The  question  then  came 
up  why  they  wished  to  lease  a  certain  area  which  tney  had  decribed — 
wny  they  wished  to  have  the  leases  cover  this  particular  tract.  Mr. 
Harding  promptly  said  it  was  because  the  railroad  facilities  there 
were  ample  for  getting  the  people  in  and  the  products  out,  and  all 
that,  ana  Mr.  Holdredge  said,  ''That  is  where  my  interest  comes  in; 
I  should  like  to  see  that  country  developed  in  that  wav,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  business  for  our  railroad."  I  said,  "Of  course, 
that  is  a  matter  that  I  am  interested  in;  my  interest  is  the  interest  of 
the  Indians  solely."  These  gentlemen  perfectly  understood  my  posi- 
tion ;*and  when  i  met  Mr.  Harding  up  at  the  Crow  Agency  he  said 
that  the  one  reason  why  I  ought  to  run  down  to  his  ranch  and  back 
again  was  that  we  would  pass  through  a  part  of  the  country  that  he 
believed  they  could  raise  beets  on.  I  saia,  "You  appreciate  the  fact 
that  I  am  not  a  practical  agriculturist;  all  I  can  do  is  to  consult  with 
persons  who  know  more  about  it  than  I  do."  He  said,  "Yes;  but  I 
would  hke  to  have  you  see  the  country."  So  we  went  there.  We 
returned  on  the  morning  of  the  18th. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Commissioner,  in  connection  with  this  matter, 
would  you  not  like  to  submit  that  statement  that  you  have  prepared 
there? 

Mr.  Lbupp.  These  extracts?    Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  have  them  marked. 

The  papers  were  identified  and  marked  "Exhibit  F.  E.  L.,  No.  6," 
and  appear  in  another  part  of  this  record.     (See  pp.  593-595.) 

Senator  Sutherland.  These  are  extracts,  as  I  understand  it,  tend- 
ing to  show  the  adaptability  of  the  Indians  for  beet-sugar  fanning? 

Mr.  Leupp.  Yes,  sir.  I  will  say  in  presenting  these  that  the  reason 
I  thought  them  rather  strong  was  that  there  is  nothing  philanthropic 
in  this  employment-bureau  arrangement,  except  as  there  may  oe 
philanthropy  in  any  ordinary  employment  bureau  in  the  city  of  W  ash- 
mgton.  I  nave  appointed  a  man,  who  is  himself  part  Indian,  to  find 
places  where  Indians  can  be  employed,  and  he  makes  these  deals  on  a 
plain,  flat,  dollars-and-cents  basis.  When  an  employer  wants  some 
Indians  and  is  willing  to  pay  what  seems  to  be  a  good  rate  of  wages, 
Mr.  Dagenett  goes  to  the  Indians  and  sees  how  many  are  willing  to 
take  the  job.  If  they  are  willing,  he  looks  out  for  their  transportation, 
and  sees  that  they  are  paid  on  pay  day,  and  looks  out  for  the  com- 
missary, etc. 

So  that  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  could  not  have  any  stronger  evidence 
of  the  adaptability  of  these  Indians  than  the  fact  that  they  are 
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employed  in  such  numbers,  and  that  the  demand  is  still  for  more,  and 
that  the  Indians  •themselves  like  the  work,  and,  when  thev  come  back 
at  the  end  of  one  season,  are  usually  clamorous  to  be  the  first  ones 
for  the  next. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Commissioner,  while  ordinarily  I  should  prefer 
to  wait  until  you  complete  your  entire  statement,  yet  this  beet-sugar 
matter  being  a  subject  by  itself,  I  should  like  to  ask  if  you  have  made 
any  progress  with  the  Indians  themselves  raising  beets — sugar  beets? 

Mr.  Lbupp.  No,  sir;  except  where  they  have  worked  for  other 
people.  That  was  precisely  the  proposal  made  hj  these  gentlemen — 
that  they  have  experts  in  beet  culture  brought  in  there,  for  whose 

food  character  and  good  conduct  they  would  be  responsible  under 
onds,  that  they  would  teach  the  Indians  the  processes,  and  that 
the  Indians  would  be  hired  to  work  on  their  own  land — not  only 
leasing  the  land,  but  receiving  wages  for  working  and  improving  it. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Can  not  that  be  done  by  permitting  the 
Indian  to  work  his  own  land  without  leasing  it? 

Mr.  Leupp.  There  would  be  no  objection,  if  he  could  do  it. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Is  there  any  practical  difficulty  in  the  way? 

Mr.  Leupp.  The  practical  difficulty  is  that  an  Indian,  at  the  stage 
of  development  that  these  Crow  Indians  have  reached,  for  instance, 
is  not  able  to  transact  business  of  this  kind  for  himself.  He  of  course 
can  say  whether  he  wants  to  lease  his  land  at  such  a  price  or  not,  and 
his  wishes  will  always  be  respected.  But  when  it  comes  to  working 
their  own  land,  the  majority  of  those  people  would  not  be  able  to  do  it. 
In  all  such  cases — for  instance,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Shively,  or  any  of 
the  Indians  who  are  well  advanced — nothing  would  suit  me  better, 
as  my  whole  record  in  office  will  show,  than  to  have  them  work  thoir 
own  farms.  I  know  the  Senators  on  this  committee  are  perfectly 
aware  of  my  persistent  attitude  in  favor  of  getting  rid  of  Goveni- 
ment  supervision  as  far  as  I  can  and  putting  the  Indians  on  their 
own  feet,  and  I  want  to  do  that  very  thing  with  these  Crows  wherever 
it  is  possible  to  do  it.  I  talked  over  that  phase  with  Mr.  Harding 
and  the  others. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Now,  speaking  for  myself,  I  entirely  agree 
with  you  that  if  an  Indian  can  do  any  farming  at  all,  he  would  be 
more  successful  in  any  kind  of  intensive  fanning  than  in  extensive 
farming,  and  I  think  he  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  beet-sugar  raising, 
because  a  number  of  Indians  can  work  together;  it  does  not  require 
as  much  ability  in  the  way  of  superintendence,  the  manual  labor  bein^ 
simple,  and  I  think  it  can  be  more  successfully  done.  But  it  seemed 
to  me  the  better  policy  would  be  to  make  some  provision  by  which  the 
Indians  would  work  their  own  lands,  instead  of  leasing  them;  in 
other  words,  I  do  not  believe  it  is  good  policy  to  permit  any  wholesale 
leasing  of  Indian  land,  because  you  take  away  from  the  Indian  his 
initiative  and  responsibility. 

Mr.  Leupp.  I  agree  with  you  in  every  respect.  The  only  thing  is, 
here  are  the  Indians  tied  down  to  a  five  years'  lease.  Now  suppose 
a  company  had  put  a  half  million  dollars  in  a  great  plant  there,  and 
were  putting  in  more  capital  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  land  by 
irrigation,  etc.,  and  then  at  the  end  of  five  years  somebody  else  could 
come  in  and  make  a  higher  bid,  and  all  their  previous  work  were 
wiped  out  and  idle  property  left  on  their  hands  which  they  would  be 
obliged  to  sell  at  a  sacrifice? 
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The  Chaibman.  Is  not  the  Indian,  after  all,  a  good  deal  like  the 
white  man  in  this  respect,  that  if  he  feels  that  he  is  working  his  own 
land  and  is  getting  the  entire  profit  from  the  operation,  that  he  will 
do  better  work;  that  he  will  be  educated  along  broader  and  better 
lines  than  if  he  is  employed  by  the  day? 

Mr.  Leupp.  Yes,  sir,  I  think  so;  but  the  point  is  this:  There  arc 
comparatively  few — taking  our  whole  body  of  reservation  Indians- 
there  are  comparatively  few  of  them  who  are  able  to  do  that  kind 
of  thing.  Pernaps  you  could  count  on  the  fingers  of  your  two  hands 
on  any  reservation  those  who  have  made  any  considerable  headway 
when  left  entirely  to  themselves.  But  one  provision  in  this  Harding 
proposal  was  that  every  Indian  should  reserve  20  acres  of  his  allot- 
ment for  his  own  cultivation,  and,  if  he  preferred  to  do  business  there 
by  himself  on  that,  he  should  be  allowed  to  do  it.  But  20  acres 
under  intensive  cultivation  is  about  as  much  as  one  person  can  take 
care  of — one  white  man,  even  as  well  advanced  as  the  white  man  is. 

Senator  Sutherland.  We  have  white  families  in  Utah  cultivat- 
ing 10  acres  and  making  a  very  good  Uving  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Leupp.  Yes,  sir;  that  can  be  done. 

Senator  Paynter.  Well,  is  Frank  Shively  capable  of  taking  care 
of  his  interests? 

Mr.  Leupp.  I  should  think  that  he  was,  from  what  I  have  heard 
of  him. 

Senator  Paynter.  He  has  been  here  several  days,  and  I  was  curious 
to  know  what  your  opinion  is  of  a  man  like  Frank  Shively. 

Mr.  Leupp.  Why,  I  am  always  anxious  to  get  such  people  off  the 
Indian  roll  and  put  them  where  they  belong,  as  full  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  as  free  to  act  as  anybody  else.  That  has  been  the 
whole  aim  of  my  policy  from  beginmng  to  end. 

Now,  I  will  simply  refer  to  those  members  of  this  committee  past 
and  present,  who  were  here  during  the  spring  of  1906,  for  their  recol- 
section  of  what  Mrs. Grey, I  think, has  referred  to  as  my  ''lobbying'' 
on  this  permissive  item.  I  made  a  very  distinct  statement  to  the 
committee  of  what  the  item  was,  and  wnat  was  behind  it,  and  if  I 
remember  rightly  the  bulk  of  the  committee  were  entirely  favorable 
to  my  view. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  understand  that  Mrs.  Grey  makes  any 
complaint  of  your  lobbying. 

Mr.  Leupp.  Well,  perhaps 

The  Chairman.  If  she  does,  I  want  to  go  on  record  as  controverting 
any  su^estion  of  that  kind. 

Mrs.^REY.  I  have  made  no  such  statement.  I  only  referred  to  his 
own  statement  where  he  said  he  had  worked  for  two  years  to  get  this 
bill  through  Congress. 

Mr.  Leupp.  It  was  probably  in  the  Billings  Inquirer;  and  if  I  remem- 
ber riffhtly  this  matter  of  the  Billings  articles  was  called  up  here,  and  I 
thougnt  it  was  a  legitimate  subject  of  inquiry. 

The  comrhittee  mow  perfectly  well  what  I  did,  and  the  members  of 
the  House  committee  will  bear  the  same  testimony,  I  am  entirely 
sure.  At  the  time  I  said  to  Mr.  Harding,  ''I  am  unwilling  to  go  into 
this  thing  first  on  any  single  reservation  basis;  I  would  rattier  make  a 
general  permissive  clause,  that  can  be  taken  advantage  of  wherever 
we  have  such  reservations."  And  I  remember  mentioning  at  the  tiiuQ 
a  project  that  was  tentatively  in  my  mind  oi  eala\>^Aa\v\\i^  %.  ^^yc^ 
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industry  in  Oregon,  very  near  our  Kllamath  Reservation.  I  had  met 
some  people  who  would  talk  business  about  that,  and  went  over  it 
with  tnem  quite  seriously  with  a  view  to  having  the  Klamath  Indians 
take  up  the  dairy  industry  and  have  the  dairy  products  turned  into 
marketable  articles  right  close  by  the  reservation.  It  was  all  part  of 
the  general  plan  I  follow  of  not  letting  our  Indians  drift,  but  trying  to 
get  them  to  take  up  a  definite  programme  for  the  utilization  of  what 
they  had. 

Now,  unless  somebody  wishes  to  ask  me  some  questions,  I  will  pass 
from  the  sugar-beet  to  the  town-site  matter. 

The  Ghairman.  Does  any  Senator  at  this  time  want  to  take  up  the 
sugar  matter  any  further? 

Senator  Sutherland.  I  would  like  to  ask  lust  one  question  about 
that.     Have  any  of  the  lands  been  leased  for  tnat  purpose? 

Mr.  Leupp.  No,  sir.     You  mean  on  the  Crow  Reservation? 

Senator  Sutherland.  On  any  reservation. 

Mr.  Leupp.  I  suppose  at  Bellmap  there  has  been  quite  a  large 

Senator  Sutherland.  Indian  allotments? 

Mr.  Leupp.  No.  There  are  no  allotted  Indians;  these  are  tribal 
lands. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Have  you  leased  any  Indian  allotments 
anywhere  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  Leupp.  No,  not  to  my  knowledge,  because  it  would  be  quite 
out  of  the  question  to  lease  them  for  five  years. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Are  there  anywhere  that  the  Indians 
are  engaged  on  their  own  account  in  raismg  sugar  beets? 

Mr.  Leupp.  I  could  not  answer  that  positively  without  looking 
into  the  records.  My  indistinct  recollection  is  that  we  have  a  few 
cases  of  that  kind,  of  the  more  progressive  Indians  taking  it  up. 

Senator  Curtis.  Up  to  date,  then,  your  experiments  have  only 
been  with  the  working  of  the  Indians  in  the  raising  of  beet  sugar  or 
the  beet-sugar  plants? 

Mr.  Leupp.  Yes,  sir.  But  on  the  labor  question  I  argue  that  as 
long  as  the  Indians  and  ourselves  are  all  members  of  a  common 
human  family,  that  the  general  rules  of  human  nature  prevail  in  this 
field.  The  white  man  has  reached  his  present  position  of  power  by 
starting  in  a  small  way  and  working  up,  and  allowing  the  work  that 
he  has  been  doing  to  develop  him.  When  an  immigrant  comes  to 
this  country  from  some  foreign  port  he  goes  to  work,  and  his  good 
right  arm  hews  out  a  home  for  hmiself,  and  his  wages  that  he  earns, 
if  he  saves  them,  are  the  capital  that  he  starts  with  in  larger  enter- 
prises. 

Senator  Sutherland.  The  immigrant  is  not  particularly  devel- 
oped, if  he  owns  land  of  his  own,  by  leasing  it  and  then  small  working 
for  his  landlord,  is  he? 

Mr.  Leupp.  That  simply  is  one  of  the  ways  of  utilizing  the  land.  I 
thought  it  was  a  good  deal  hotter  if  the  Indian  could  have  some  con- 
ception of  the  fact  that  he  was  improving  his  own  allotment  at  the 
same  time  that  he  was  earning  liis  wages;  it  would  add  a  little  incen- 
tive to  his  industry. 

Senator  Sutherland.  But  he  would  have  a  greater  incentive  if 
he  realized  that  he  is  not  only  improving  his  own  allotment,  but  that 
he  is  getting  all  the  profit  that  there  is  himself? 

Mr.  Leupp.  Most  assuredly. 
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Senator  Sutherland.  As  he  goes  along? 

Mr.  Leufp.  Most  assuredly.  That  is  the  basis  of  the  horse  bill 
that  has  been  discussed  here.  But  I  was  going  to  ask,  before  leav- 
ing the  subject:  If  an  Indian  has  80  acres  of  land  and  can  not  pos- 
sibly cultivate  intensively  more  than  20  acres  of  it,  what  is  he  going 
to  ao  with  the  other  60?  There,  I  thought,  would  come  in  a  good 
opportunity  for  making  use  of  the  60.  I  nave  assumed  that  the  In- 
dians from  Fort  Belknap  and  other  reservations — ^Blackfeet,  for  in- 
stance, where  the  Indians  have  shown  their  desire  to  work  in  the  beet 
fields — could  be  working  their  own  lands  under  lease — that  is,  their 
surplus  lands. 

Senator  Suthbbland.  Well,  I  see  no  objection  to  leasing  any  sur- 

flus  lands  in  favor  of  the  policy  which  will,  first  of  all,  compel  the 
ndian  to  work  as  much  land  as  he  can;  and  then  I  am  not  in  favor 
of  allowing  the  remainder  of  the  land  to  lie  idle;  I  think  the  surplus 
may  then  be  leased. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Sutherland,  I  understand  Commissioner 
Leupp's  position  to  be  that  he  deprecates  the  relation  of  landlord 
on  tne  part  of  an  Indian  as  much  as  any  of  us;  but  one  of  the  steps  to 
getting  the  Indian  into  the  sugar-beet  business  or  any  oiher  busmess 
18  to  Spach  him  to  work.  He  has  to  begin  by  leasing  and  hiring; 
but  that  is  not  the  end,  as  I  understand  it,  by  any  means. 

Senator  Sutherland.  I  do  not  object  to  it  that  far;  but  I  think 
primarily  the  Indian  ought  to  be  compelled  to  work  his  own  land,  for 
nis  own  profit. 

The  Chairman.  Undoubtedly,  as  far  as  he  can. 

Senator  Sutherland.  As  far  as  he  can;  and  then  if  for  any  good 
and  sufficient  reason  he  is  unable  to  work  his  entire  allotments,  I  have 
no  objection  to  leasing  the  surplus  land. 

The  Chairman.  In  this  connection  I  want  to  put  into  the  record, 
and  I  think  the  committee  will  bear  me  out,  that,  with  reference  to 
the  sugar-beet  industry  or  any  other  matter  connected  with  the  devel- 
oping of  the  Indians,  the  attitude  of  the  Commissioner  has  never  been 
tnat  of  insistence  or  in  any  sense  pressing  for  legislation,  but  has  been 
rather  one  of  conference  with  the  committee  along  the  Unes  of  con- 
structive legislation. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Oh,  I  think  that  is  quite  true. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  should  go  into  the  record  in  justice  to 
Mr.  Leupp. 

Senator  Sutherland.  I  want  to  say,  and  I  want  it  to  go  into  the 
record,  that  my  observation  while  I  have  been  a  member  or  this  com- 
mittee is  that  Mr.  Leupp  has  never  been  here  except  at  the  invitation 
or  by  the  desire  of  the  committee  to  confer  with  the  committee. 

Mr.  Leupp.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  regard  to  the  town-site  mat- 
ter. As  I  stated  a  few  minutes  ago,  I  never  heard  of  it  until  it  came 
up  in  this  connection.  I  can  go  further  than  that  and  say  that  I 
do  not  own  and  never  have  owned  a  foot  of  land,  nor  have  I  now,  or 
have  I  ever  had,  any  interest  whatsoever  in  a  foot  of  land  in  the  State 
of  Montana,  except  one  lot  in  the  city  of  Helena,  called  a  building  lot, 
I  believe,  but  nobody  has  been  willing  to  build  on  it.  I  took  it  for  a 
debt,  and  I  will  be  willing  to  sell  it  to  any  member  of  this  committee 
for  one-fifth  of  what  I  took  it  for. 

Senator  Sutherland.  When  was  that? 
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Mr.  Leupp.  In  the  boom  time  of  1889.  I  want  to  make  an  abso- 
lute and  unqualified  denial  on  that  score;  and  I  want  to  make  the 
further  statement  that  whoever  informed  Mrs.  Grey  of  anything  like 
that,  lied  flatly. 

Of  course  it  is  a  matter  of  record  that  certain  lots  were  bought 
for  town-site  purposes.  I  first  became  acquainted  with  the  fact  that 
there  was  any  consideration  of  a  town  site  established  anywhere  on 
the  Crow  Reservation  or  adjoining  it  through  having  my  attention 
drawn  to  the  big  prices  paid  for  certain  lands  of  dead  Indians  inher- 
ited by  their  hen's.  I  have  had  the  figin-es  compiled  for  the  use  of 
the  committee. 

Senator  Curtis.  They  were  given  in  the  statement  of  Major  Jley- 
nolds,  so  that  it  will  be  unnecessary  for  you  to  go  over  that. 

Mr.  Leupp.  It  might  be.  When  I  see  such  high  figures  and  the 
enormous  discrepancy  between  the  highest  bids  and  the  next  lowest, 
I  should  simply  like  to  ask  this  committee  what  course  there  was  for 
me  to  follow,  as  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  except  to  make  the 
award  or  approve  the  award  in  every  case  where  tnese  enormous 
prices  are  paid  as  compared  with  the  others  ? 

Senator  Curtis.  You  follow  upon  this  reservation  the  same  prac- 
tice that  you  follow  in  selling  inherited  Indian  lands  upon  other 
reservations? 

Mr.  Leupp.  Yes,  sir.  Noticing  these  big  prices,  I  made  an  inquiry 
to  find  out  ,what  the  reason  of  it  was,  and  then  discovered  from  the 
record  that  these  big  prices  were  paid  by  one  man,  and  that  the  lands 
lay  close  together,  so  that  it  was  obvious  that  there  was  a  town-site 
project  afoot  there.  He  was  the  sole  person  I  knew  in  the  premises, 
and  whether  lie  was  buying  the  lands  individually,  as  other  people 
have  bought  repeatedly  ana  established  town  sites  themselves,  or  in 
the  interest  of  any  company,  or  with  a  view  to  the  formation  of  any 
company,  I  had  no  more  knowledge  than  I  have  of  what  is  going  to 
transpire  next  year. 

But  I  wish  to  add  that  if  I  had  known  of  it,  and  the  prices  offered  were 
what  they  were,  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  I  should  not  have  given 
my  approval  to  it.  I  had  no  interest  in  any  company,  or  in  any  per- 
son who  had  anything  to  do  with  any  company.  All  my  acquaint- 
ance with  this  project  and  the  people  alleged  to  be  interested  in  it 
was  just  as  I  have  described  to  you  to-day.  I  suppose  that  I  may 
have  met  Mr.  Holdredge  four  times  in  my  life.  I  dare  say  I  have  met 
Mr.  Harding  a  half  dozen  times.  Mr.  Leavitt,  as  I  said,  belonged  to 
a  family  that  I  played  with  when  I  was  a  child,  and  when  we  met  we 
talked  old  times  over.  That  is  the  extent  of  my  interest  in  these 
gentlemen,  or  anything  connected  with  them. 

Now,  I  want  to  go  one  step  further,  because  I  have  nothing  in  the 
world  to  conceal,  and  to  say  that  there  may  be  a  further  reason  why 
Mrs.  Grey  commented  upon  my  being  brought  to  the  reservation  - 
which  I  have  already  shown  to  you  was  not  the  case  in  a  private 
car.  We  returned  from  Mr.  Harding's  ranch,  getting  to  the  Crow 
Agency  at  some  very  early  hour  in  the  morning  of  the  18th  of  July. 
That  day,  being  desirous  of  visiting  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Reser\^a- 
tion,  wliich  lies  adjacent  to  the  Crow,  and  wanting  to  see  the  agent 
there  particularly,  I  got  Colonel  Rankin,  who  was  our  allotting 
agent,  to  drive  me  across  there.  The  distance  I  think  is  55  miles. 
It  was  over  a  pretty  hard  road,  and  the  wagon  was  not  particularly 
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comfortable,  and  I  was  well  tired  out  by  the  time  I  got  to  my  desti- 
nation. I  spent  the  latter  part  of  the  afternoon  and  the  evening 
over  there,  and  slept  at  the  doctor's  house  for  the  night,  and  returned 
tho  following  day.  When  I  got  in  I  foimd  that  an  invitation  was 
waiting  for  me  from  Mr.  Hill,  one  of  our  irrigation  engineers — ^follow- 
ing up  something  that  Mr.  Code,  our  chief  engineer,  had  said  to  me  a 
wmle  before  at  the  Uintah  Agency — an  invitation  to  go  over  and  see 
what  they  were  doing  with  the  irrigation  works  in  another  part  of  the 
reservation,  near  the  Catholic  mission  school.  If  I  recall  right,  Mr. 
Holdredge  and  Mr.  Harding  went  along,  and  Colonel  Rankin  drove, 
or  he  was  responsible  for  the  wagon  and  we  had  another  driver.  At 
all  events,  we  visited  two  of  these  projects,  looked  at  the  work,  and 
then  turned  around  and  came  back  again.  I  remember  a  great  part 
of  what  was  discussed  on  the  way  out.  I  do  not  think  tne  sugar- 
beet  project  was  touched  upon;. certainly  no  town-site  project  was. 
The  conversation  was  merely  about  whether  Indians  would  work.  I 
said  that  I  had  found  some  Indians  who  would,  and  I  thought  it  was 
largely  a  question  of  the  pressure  of  the  lean  pocketbooK  and  the 
hungry  stomach.  As  we  drove  along  we  would  look  across  the  fields, 
and  we  saw  a  man  here  at  work  plowing  a  furrow,  and  another  man 
yonder  doing  something  else,  and  everybody  in  tne  party  made  his 
comments — Ihat  this  was  the  third  Indian  or  the  fourth  Indian  that  we 
had  seen  working,  and  so  on.  I  said:  "Gentlemen,  all  you  have  to 
do  is  to  wait  until  vou  have  something  that  the  Indian  will  under- 
stand and  take  hold  of,  and  you  will  have  no  trouble  in  getting  him 
to  work;  and  everybody  who  employs  Indians  is  more  anxious  to 
have  them  than  laborers  of  any  other  race.''  Ihat  was  the  gist  of 
our  talk. 

We  looked  over  the  work  and  drove  back.  The  trip  was  more  of  a 
general  survey  of  the  country  than  anything  else.  That  night  when 
we  got  in — that  was  on  the  20th — I  went  back  to  the  agent's  house 
to  put  mv  things  in  order,  as  I  was  going  to  take  a  train  next  morn- 
ing which  left  at  an  unearthly  hour.  I  was  thoroughly  tired  out 
with  my  four  days'  rushing  about.  I  was  followed  oy  a  message 
from  Mr.  Holdredge,  saying:  "My  car  is  to  be  picked  up  by  the  up- 
train  t9-inorrow  morning;  as  you  will  have  to  get  up  before  daylight, 
won't  you  come  up  there  and  go  to  bed  on  the  train?"  I  went  over 
and  saw  him  and  asked  him  how  far  he  was  going.  He  said  to  Cody. 
I  said  that  that  was  where  I  was  bound  myself.  And  I  made  the 
suggestion  then,  if  I  remember  rightlj^,  that  I  be  allowed  to  pay  my 
way;  but  he  laughed  at  that  and  said,  ^'This  is  purely  a  personal 
matter;  somebody  has  got  to  occupy  this  berth  on  the  car,  and  you 
might  justas  well."  So  I  went  backto  the  car,  having  had  in  the  mean- 
time a  little  interview  with  Plenty  Coos  and  Big  Medicine  and  some 
other  Indians  they  brought  to  the  agent's  house.  We  went  up  to 
Talucah  in  the  morning,  and  there  I  met  Agent  Reynolds.  I  think 
it  was  at  Talucah;  it  was  at  one  of  the  stopping  places  on  the  way. 
He  had  been  absent  most  aU  of  the  time  tnat  I  was  at  the  reserva- 
tion, and  he  was  then  on  his  return  trip  from  Helena.  He  and  I  sat 
out  on  the  observation  platform  of  the  car,  I  think,  practically  all 
day.  I  do  not  recall,  except  for  lunch,  that  we  went  inside  at  all; 
and  I  do  not  think  during  tnat  time,  except  for  an  occasional  remark 
passed  through  the  door,  that  I  spoke  to  either  Mr.  Holdredge  or  Mr. 
Harding.    I  felt  perhaps  a  little  sony  that  I  did  not  see  more  of  my 
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host,  but  that  was  unavoidable,  as  he  had  busmess  of  his  own  to  do. 
When  we  got  to  Cody  I  went  on  from  there  and  took  a  night  stage  to 
Meeteetse  and  thence  went  on  to  Thermopolis,  and  from  there  into 
the  Wind  Kiver  Reservation. 

That  is  the  whole  story  from  beginning  to  end.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
have  it  verified,  if  desired. 

I  remember  that  in  the  testimony  somewhere  occurred  a  reference 
to  some  permit  which  I  gave  Mrs.  Grey  for  returning  to  the  reserva- 
tion after  she  had  been,  as  she  alleged,  arrested  and  removed.  I 
Jiold  in  my  hand  the  memorandum  or  letter  on  the  strength  of  which 
I  wrote.  May  I  inquire  whether  Mrs.  Grev  put  into  the  record  the 
letter  which  she  wrote  to  the  Secretary,  asking  permission  to  return 
to  Crow  Reservation? 

The  Chaikman.  These  letters  have  not  been  sorted  out.  They  are 
in  the  hands  of  the  reporter.     Did  you  put  your  letter  in,  Mrs.  Grey? 

Mrs.  Gbby.  No. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  have  them  all,  you  may  insert  them  all, 
Mr.  Commissioner. 

Mr.  Leupp.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  all  I  will  say  about  that  is  that  I 
received  sometime  late  in  April  from  the  Secretary  a  statement  by 
Mrs.  Helen  Pierce  Grey,  which  I  will  file  as  an  exhibit. 

That,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  Exhibit  No.  — . 

(The  paper  was  identified  and  marked ''Exhibit  F.  E.L'No.  6." 
See  pp.  595-596.) 

Mr.  Leupp.  I  do  it  simply  for  the  purpose  of  showing  what  it  was 
that  called  forth  my  letter  to  Mrs.  Cfrey.  That  letter  1  had  a  copy 
of  here 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  can  find  the  letter  and  file  it. 

Mr.  Leupp.  Yes,  sir.  There  were  certain  expressions  used  in  that 
letter  which  could  not  be  understood  without  the  context.  I  said, 
for  instance,  that  I  did  not  understand  what  it  meant  by  evidence 

fiven  by  Indians  '^reacting  upon  them  in  the  customary  manner;'' 
ut  that  it  was  our  practice,  when  complaint  was  made  against  an 
agent,  to  send  the  complaint  to  the  agent  in  order  that  he  might 
state  in  his  own  defense  whatever  he  desired.  That  I  consider  at  the 
foundation  of  all  fair  play.  Now,  in  those  cases  where  I  feel  certain, 
from  anything  that  lias  occurred  before,  that  an  agent  has  been 
coercing  his  Indians,  or  that  he  is  a  tyrannical  man  in  dealing  with 
them,  I  say  to  him  that  ''certain  Indians  on  vour  reservation  have 
made  such  and  such  charges  against  you,"  and  ask  him  ''what  have 
you  to  say  in  response?''  and  I  do  not  mention  the  Indians'  names. 
But,  of  course,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  that  is  a  perfectly  useless 
subterfuge.  I  had  had  no  reason  to  suspect  any  tyranny  on  the 
part  of  Major  Reynolds.  Indeed,  I  wish  to  say  right  here,  and  to 
take  full  responsibility  for  it,  that  it  was  on  my  personal  recommen- 
dation that  Major  Keynolds  received  his  second  appointment  to 
office.  The  matter  was  submitted  to  me  while  I  was  out  in  the  field, 
and  I  took  prompt  action  by  wire  to  notify  the  then  Acting  Commis- 
sioner to  report  to  the  Secretary  and  the  President  that  I  thought 
Mr.  Reynolds  had  made  an  extremely  good  business  agent.  I  have 
seen  nothing  so  far  to  change  my  views.  But  if  he  had  been  the 
Archangel  Gabriel,  and  anybody  had  brought  a  charge  against  him 
which  seemed  to  be  well  rounded,  and  was  made  by  a  responsible 
person,  I  would  have  had  him  investigated  just  as  quickly  as  I  would 
the  worst  scamp  I  know  in  the  Service.  I  nave  always  proceeded  on 
tJist  principle. 
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I  should  have  undertaken  this  investigation  myself — the  one  which 
Mr.  Dalhy  conducted  in  the  Secretary's  oehalf— had  it  not  been  that 
Mrs.  Grey  at  the  outset  impugned  my  honor  in  referring  to  my  con- 
nection with  some  kind  of  an  imderhand  scheme.  The  other  morning 
when  I  was  here  I  could  not  recall  what  the  scheme  was,  but  I  remem- 
bered afterwards  that  she  brought  in  something  about  a  town  site  and 
my  connection  with  some  town-site  company. 

That  is  about  all  I  can  think  of  now  tnat  seems  to  call  for  notice. 

The  Chaibman.  Senator  Curtis,  have  you  any  questions  you  want 
to  ask? 

Senator  CJuktis.  Mr.  Commissioner,  in  Mr.  Reynolds's  statement  to 
this  conunittee  he  said  that  in  making  a  lease  upon  this  reservation 
there  were  two  bids  submitted;  one  by  a  cattleman,  which  I  think 
was  for  about  $4,000  more  than  the  one  that  was  submitted  by  Mr. 
Bair,  a  sheepman. 

Senator  Dixon.  One  thousand  eight  hundred  dollars,  I  think  it  was. 

Senator  Curtis.  Well,  I  have  not  the  exact  figures. 

The  Chairman.  The  cattleman's  name  was  Murphy. 

Senator  Curtis.  The  cattleman's  name  was  Murphy;  and  Major 
Reynolds  said  that  that  matter  was  not  acted  upon  by  him,  but  was 
taken  up  and  acted  upon  wholly  by  your  office.  I  want  to  know  if 
it  is  the  practice  of  your  office  to  make  leases  to  the  lowest  bidder 
instead  oi  to  the  hignest  bidder? 

Mr.  liEUPP.  No,  sir;  it  is  not.  There  are  circumstances  at  times — 
each  case 

Senator  Curtis.  Will  you  state  why  it  was  done  in  this  case,  if  you 
remember? 

Mr.  Leupp.  I  have  no  recollection  of  the  case.  It  may  have  been 
one  which  had  taken  place  before  the  incidents  I  spoke  of.  It  may 
be  that  matter  which  Mrs.  Harding  referred  to.  I  do  not  know 
whether  that  was  the  case  or  not.  But  whatever  it  was,  I  should 
like  the  privilege  of  looking  over  my  records  and  seeing  what  the 
reason  was. 

Senator  Curtis.  I  want  to  ask  you  another  question.  I  will  state 
that  he  said  that  the  Indians  had  preferred  the  land  leased  for  sheep 
rather  than  for  cattle.  But  another  question  I  want  to  ask  you  is, 
is  it  the  custom  of  your  office  to  make  leases  over  the  head  of  the 
agent? 

Mr.  Leupp.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Curtis.  Well,  then,  I  want  you  to  state  to  this  commit- 
tee, after  you  have  looked  over  the  records  in  your  office,  why  it  was 
that  that  lease  was  made  in  your  office  instead  of  having  been  made 
through  the  agent. 

Mr.  Leupp.  I  will  have  all  the  papers  here  in  the  morning. 

Senator  Curtis.  You  have  been  over  the  reservation? 

Mr.  Leupp.  I  have  been  over  parts  of  it.  but  not  extensively. 

Senator  Curtis.  Was  your  attention  called  to  the  irrigation  ditch 
where  the  surveyors  had  let  out  or  surveyed  a  proposed  ditch  where 
the  water  would  have  to  be  made  to  run  uphill? 

Mr.  Leupp.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Curtis.  Can  you  give  us  the  exact  number  of  farms  that 
have  been  developed  under  the  ditch  there  oa  that  reservation? 
Can  you  do  it  from 

Mr.  Leupp.  I  can  not  do  it  from  memory. 
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Senator  Curtis.  I  mean  from  the  records  in  your  office. 

Mr.  Leupp.  I  would  not  be  certain  whether  we  have  the  records 
there  for  that  or  not. 

Senator  Curtis.  You  can  tell  us  the  amount  of  money  expended; 
that  is,  the  amount  of  money  belonging  to  the  Indians  which  has 
been  expended  in  developing  irrigation  on  that  reservation? 

Mr.  Leupp.  I  could  not  give  it  oflFhand. 

Senator  Curtis.  From  your  records? 

Mr,  Leupp.  I  suppose  so.  , 

Senator  Curtis.  1  wish  you  would  submit  to  the  committee,  in 
response  to  my  inquiir,  the  amount  of  money  that  has  been  expended 
on  irrigation,  or  to  develop  irrigation  on  that  reservation,  and  the 
number  of  farms  that  have  been  brought  under  the  ditch  and  are 
being  worked  by  the  Lidians,  either  by  themselves  or  by  tenants. 

Senator  Dixon.  There  have  been  several  hundred  thousand  dollars 
spent  on  irrigation  on  this  reservation? 

Mr  Leupp.  Yes,  sir*  there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

Senator.  Curtis.  Tnat  is  all  I  desire  to  ask. 

Senator  Dixon.  There  has  been  some  talk  in  this  hearii^,  Mr. 
Commissioner,  about  what  is  known  as  the  horse-breeding  biB  now 
pending  before  the  committee,  and  which  the  title  of  this  hearing 
mdicates  is  the  purpose  for  which  this  hearing  was  called.  The  com- 
mittee knows  veiy  little  about  the  general  proposition  of  establish- 
ing a  horse-breeding  farm  by  the  Crow  Indians  on  a  part  of  the 
reservation,  and  if  you  are  in  any  way  familiar  with  the  purposes  of 
the  proposed  legislation  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  have  you  make  a 
statement  here  at  this  time,  what  the  horse-breeding  bill  is  for  and 
its  scope  and  purposes  generally. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  adjourn  until  1  o'clock. 

(At  12  o'clock  noon  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  1  o^clock 
p.  m.,  Wednesday,  April  8,  1908.) 

after  recess. 

The  committee  reassembled  at  1  o'clock  p.  m. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JAMES  R.  GAEFIELD,  SECEETAE7  OF  THE 

INTEEIOR— Eesumed. 

The  Chairman.  Had  you  concluded  your  statement,  Mr.  Garfield? 

Secretary  Garfield.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  just  one  or  two  other 
suggestions.  I  understand  that  Mrs.  Grey  in  some  way — I  do  not 
know  exactly  in  what  connection — referred  to  the  proceedings  of  the 

fraud  jury  in  Helena.  So  far  as  the  Department  is  concerned,  every 
it  of  available  information  that  was  here,  which  touched  upon  or  in 
any  way  threw  light  upon  the  charges  made  by  Mrs.  Grey,  was  sent, 
upon  request  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  to  the  district  attorney 
for  use  before  the  grand  jury,  and  in  order  to  show  how  complete 
that  record  was,  I  wish  to  submit  herewith,  with  my  statement,  the 
letter  of  December  23,  1907,  from  the  district  attorney  of  Montana 
to  the  Attorney-General.  This  is  a  copy  of  that  letter  which  was 
forwarded  to  me  by  the  Attorney-General,  making  request  for  the 
information  contained  therein.  I  will  not  take  the  time  of  the  com- 
mittee to  read  all  of  this,  but  it  is  a  carefully  prepared  request,  giving 
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• 

in  detail  the  record  information  required  to  bring  out  the  facts  as  to 
every  one  of  the  charges  made  by  Mrs.  Grey.     All  of  that  material " 
was  sent  to  the  district  attorney  of  Montana.    Perhaps  I  had  better 
read  the  letter.     It  is  as  follows: 

Department  op  Justice, 
Office  of  the  United  States  Attorney  for  Montana, 

Helena^  Mont.,  December  SS,  1907. 
The  Attorney-General,  Washington^  D.  C. 

Sir:  In  the  course  of  the  investigation  by  the  Federal  grand  jury  of  certain  charges 
against  one  Helen  Pierce  Grey  for  violations  of  section  2105  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
in  having  received  from  certain  tribal  Crow  Indians,  not  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
a  considerable  amount  of  money  in  consideration  of  services  to  be  performed  by  Mrs. 
Grey  on  behalf  of  the  Indians  concerning  their  reservation  lands  and  other  matters, 
Mr.  T.  J.  Walsh,  an  attorney  of  this  city,  and  likewise  with  reference  to  the  matter 
then  being  investigated  by  the  grand  jury,  representing  Mrs.  Grey  and  the  Indian 
Rights  Afflociation,  presented  to  the  court  certain  carbon  copies  of  letters  written 
by  one  Brosius,  as  agent  of  the  Indian  Rights  Association,  to  Mr.  Leupp,  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs,  replete  with  charges  of  official  misconduct  against  the  Indian 
agent  of  the  Crow  Reservation,  and  requested  that  the  court  submit  the  letters  to  the 
grand  jury  for  such  action  concerning  the  charges  therein  made  as  the  facts  and  the 
law  might  warrant  and  justify.  The  court  submitted  the  letters  to  the  grand  jury  as 
requested  and  the  name  were  turned  over  to  me  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether 
the  charges  as  made  would,  if  proven  to  be  true,  furnish  the  basis  of  criminal  prose- 
cution. This  I  did  and  found  that  there  was  very  little,  if  anything,  in  the  letters 
of  Mr.  Brosius  which  came  within  the  province  of  the  grand  jury  and  the  counsel  for 
Mrs.  Grey  and  the  Indian  Rights  Association.  I  requested  that  if  any  violations  of 
the  laws  had  been  committed  by  the  Indian  agent  warranting  criminal  prosecution 
that  specific  charges  be  formulated  and  submitt^  to  me,  so  as  to  enable  me  to  procure 
the  evidence  to  substantiate  them. 

Pursuant  to  my  request,  the  counsel  for  Mrs.  Grey  and  the  Indian  Rights'  Asso- 
ciation submitted  to  me  some  twelve  or  fifteen  specifications  of  alleged  violations  of 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  most  of  which  were,  however,  niereljr  accusations  of 
official  misconduct  concerning  administrative  matters,  and  not  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  grand  jury.  Some  of  the  charges  made  are,  however,  in  my  opinion, 
proper  for  investigation  by  the  grand  jury,  and  would,  if  proven  true,  constitute 
violations  of  section  5438  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 

A.  It  is  charged  that  one  Clarence  Brown  was  all  of  last  winter  carried  on  the  pay 
rolls  of  the  agency  as  a  farmer  of  the  Black  Lodge  district,  while  during  that  time  he 
was  living  at  the  agency,  assisting  in  running  the  store  at  the  agency,  and  boarded 
at  the  hotel. 

With  reference  to  this  charge,  I  should  like  to  be  furnished  with  the  following  docu- 
mentary evidence: 

1.  Crow  Agency  pay  rolls  for  the  second  and  third  quarters  of  the  fiscal  year  1907. 

2.  Treasury  checks,  if  any,  issued  by  the  agency  to  Brown  in  payment  of  service 
as  farmer  during  the  time  in  question. 

3.  Indian  Office  letter,  July,  10,  1906  (accounts  57066),  granting  leave  of  absence 
to  Brown. 

4.  Letter  of  February  15,  1907,  from  Indian  agent  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  reporting  leave  of  absence  of  Brown  actually  taken  and  other  employees  during 
the  year  1906. 

B.  It  is  charged  that  one  Carl  Leider,  a  mixed-blood  Indian,  has  been  carried  on 
the  payrolls  of  the  agency  as  boss  herder,  while  as  matter-of-fact  the  tribal  herds  were 
divided  among  the  Indians  some  four  years  a^o,  dispensing  with  the  boss  herder. 

With  reference  to  this  charge,  I  should  like  to  oe  furnished  with  the  following 
documents: 

1.  Crow  Agency  pay  rolls  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year  1904,  and  for  each  sub- 
seauent  quarter  to  the  present  time. 

2.  Treasury  checks,  if  any,  of  payments  to  Carl  Lei(l(»r  as  1)ors  herder  during  the  time 
in  question. 

3.  Such  other  documents,  if  any,  relating  to  employment  or  discontinuance  of  em- 
ployment of  Carl  Leider  as  may  be  obtainable. 

U.  It  is  charged  that  the  Indian  agent  bought,  some  two  years  ago,  with  Indian  funds 
two  thmshing  machines  and  paid  therefor  |10,000,  whereas  the  same  machines  were 
offered  to  E.  N.  Thatcher,  of  Parkman,  Wyo.^  for  |6,000,  which  it  is  alleged  was  the 
cuneut  market  price  for  implements  of  that  kind. 
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With  reference  to  this  charge,  I  should  like  to  be  furnished  with  all  the  papers, 
'  vouchers,  and  correspondence  on  file  in  the  Indian  Office  bearing  upon  the  matter  in 
question. 

D.  It  is  charged  that  selections  for  allotments  were  made  by  Fred  Miller,  agency 
clerk,  for  his  wife  and  daughter,  and,  quoting  from  the  charge  as  submitted  to  me  by 
Mr.  Walsh,  the  attorney  for  Mrs.  Grey: 

"Presimiably  the  name  of  Miller's  wife  and  daughter  are  on  the  roll  made  up  by 
Reynolds.  She  is  not  a  Crow,  but  Miller  has  endeavored  to  have  her  adopted  into  the 
tribe  without  success     Roll  probably  sworn  to  by  agent." 

With  reference  to  this  charge,  which  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  perjury  was 
committed,  I  should  like  to  be  furnished  with  such  evidence  as  may  be  obtainable 
showing  whether  or  not  Mrs.  Emma  S.  Miller  and  daughter,  Hulda,  are  on  the  roU; 
if  on  the  roll,  by  whom  placed  there,  and  if  the  roll  is  sworn  to,  by  whom. 

£.  It  is  charged  that  one  Carl  Rankin  was  carried  on  the  roll  as  an  engineer  for  his 
father  John  K.  Rankin,  as  allotting  agent  on  the  Crow  Reservation,  while  at  the  same 
time  he  was  advertising  in  the  Bilhngs  Gazette  as  agent  of  the  Lincoln  Townsite 
Company. 

1.  As  to  this  charge,  I  should  like  to  have  the  pay  rolls  of  John  K.  Rankin^  allotting 
agent,  for  the  first  quarter  of  1906  and  each  succeeding  quarter  during  the  time  of  hifl 
work  as  allotting  agent  on  the  Crow  Reservation. 

2.  Also  the  checks,  if  any  issued  by  Mm  to  Carl  Rankin,  his  son,  in  connection  with 
any  allied  work  done  by  C  arl  Rankin  on  the  reserve. 

3.  Indian  Office  letters  of  authority  to  J.  K.  Rankin  for  employments  for  fiscal 
years  of  1906  and  1907. 

F.  I^astly,  it  is  charged  that  Richard  Wallace  and  Smoky  were  carried  on  the  pay 
rolls  of  the  agency  without  performing  any  work. 

With  reference  to  this  chaige,  the  pay  rolls  called  for  concerning  the  charge  respect- 
ing Carl  Leider  would  answer  every  purpose.  Also  Treasury  checks,  if  any,  issued  to 
Wallace  and  Smoky.  Also  Indian  OiTice  letters  of  authority  to  agent  at  the  Crow 
Agency  for  employments  for  fiscal  years  1904,  1905.  1906,  1907,  and  1908. 

It  would  be  very  desirable  to  have  the  original  documents,  certified  and  authenti- 
cated as  such,  instead  of  certified  copies,  and,  if  possible,  the  papers  ^ould  be  brought 
here  by  some  one  who  is  familiar  with  Indian  affairs  and  experienced  in  the  Indian 
service,  and,  what  is  still  better,  one  who  is  somewhat  familiar  with  conditions  upon 
the  Crow  Reservation  and  who  could  render  assistance  in  bringing  to  the  attention  of 
the  grand  jury  all  such  matters  as  would  be  pertinent  to  and  within  the  scope  of  a 
proper  investigation. 

The  grand  jury,  after  having  been  in  session  since  December  4  last,  took  a  recess  on 
Friday  last,  the  20th  instant,  until  January  21  next,  at  which  time  they  expect  to 
proceed  with  the  investigation  of  the  charges  hereinal^ove  enumerated. 
I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  your  obedient  servant. 

United  States  Attorney, 

Senator  Dixon.  The  United  States  attorney  is  Carl  Kasch. 

Secretary  Garfield.  In  answer  to  that  request  of  the  Attorney- 
General,  all  of  the  information  called  for  wnich  was  available  in 
the  Department,  except  such  as  woukl  have  to  be  obtained  from  the 
Treasury — that  is,  checks,  etc. — was  sent  to  the  district  attorney  at 
Helena,  I  think,  in  charge  of  Major  McLaughlin.  So  there  was 
offered  to  the  district  attorney  for  presentation  to  the  grand  jury 
all  of  the  records  that  were  connected  with  any  of  the  charges  that 
were  preferred,  and  any  further  statements  regarding  the  attitude 
of  the  Department  toward  the  Indian  Rights'  Association.  After, 
or  soon  after,  the  charges  were  filed  by  the  Indian  Rights'  Association 
I  received  a  number  of  letters  requesting  a  remvestigation.  Some 
of  these  letters  stated  a  few  facts  and  others  simply  asked  for  rein- 
vestigation. I  wrote  to  each  of  those  correspondents,  asking  them 
what  their  information  was  and  what  the  course  of  it  was,  to  the  end 
that  I  might  obtain  all  the  facts  possible  that  anybody  had  regarding 
this  matter.  Every  one  of  those  correspondents  replied  that  the 
only  information  they  had  was  either  the  published  charges  that 
they  had  seen  in  tJie  paper  made  by  Mrs.  Grey,  or  the  information 
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that  had  been  given  them  by  the  members  of  the  Indian  Rights' 
Association. 

I  mention  this  simply  to  show  that  it  has  been  the  effort  of  the 
Department  to  obtain  any  information  that  would  tend  to  throw 
any  hght  upon  the  Question  at  issue,  or  the  charges  made. 

Senator  Dixon.  Mr.  Secretary,  Mrs.  Grey  charges  at  this  hearing 
that  the  Lincoln  Townsite  Company  has  acquirea  title  to  and  owns 
thirteen  town  sites  under  the  Huntley  irrigation  project.  Do  you 
Imow  whether  or  not  that  is  true? 

Secretary  Garfield.  I  have  no  personal  information  on  that 
subject;  but  I  can  have  it  looked  up  and  furnish  the  information  to 
the  committee. 

Senator  Dixon.  It  is  not* very  important,  but  I  made  the  statement 
in  the  hearing  that  I  knew  it  could  not  be  so,  because  the  title  was  in 
the  United  States  Government,  under  the  Huntley  irrigation  project. 

Secretary  Garfield.  Do  you  mean  that  there  are  lands  acquired 
by  the  Huntley  irrigation  project? 

Senator  Dixon.  les;  so  Mrs.  Grey  charges,  that  there  are  thirteen 
town  sites  over  there  which  they  have  acquired,  all  of  them  under  the 
Huntley  irrigation  project. 

Secretary  Garfield.  I  have  no  information  on  that  subject.  I 
will  look  it  up  and  see  what  the  reqords  show.  There  could  be  no 
title  acquired  under  any  of  the  irrigation  projects  except  in  strict 
conformity  with  the  irrigation  law. 

The  Chairman.  Could  it  be  acquired  through  a  water  users'  asso- 
ciation? 

Secretary  Garfield.  Only  in  accordance  with  a  statute  of  the 
Reclamation  Service. 

Senator  Dixon.  The  water  users'  association  is  composed  exclu- 
sively of  settlers  and  homesteaders,  Uving  under  that  project. 

Secretary  Garfield.  Yes,  sir;  and  those  who  are  having  water  for 
the  pastures  of  this  land  under  the  project. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Lots  in  the  town  site  under  the  law  would 
have  to  be  sold  to  the  actual  occupant,  would  they? 

Secretary  Garfield.  Yes,  sir;  I  understand  so. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Would  there  be  any  possibility,  under  the 
provision  of  the  law,  for  any  corporation  to  acquire  the  ownership  of  a 
complete  town  site,  let  alone  thirteen? 

Secretary  Garfield.  Certainly;  originally  from  the  Government; 
whether  they  could,  of  course,  purchase  from  those  to  whom  title  may 
have  been  given  thereafter,  1  do  not  know. 

Mrs.  Grey.  Or  before  the  Huntley  project  was  organized?  The 
land  under  this  bill  was  put  into  a  water  users'  association,  was  it  not? 

Secretary  Garfield.  Not  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  The  letter  which  Mrs.  Grey  submits  may  be  read 
by  the  reporter  and  considered  as  offered  in  evidence. 

The  letter  is  as  follows: 

NOVBMBBR  13, 1907. 
Mr.  Herbert  Welsh, 

Indian  Rights*  Associationy  Philadelphia^  Pa. 
Dear  Sir:  I  imderetand  you  are  seeking  information  regarding  the  character  and 
standing  of  Mrs.  Helen  Grey,  now  in  controversy  with  the  Government  authorities 
at  Helena,  Mont.     I  have  known  Mrs.  Grey  as  a  newspaper  and  magazine  writer  for 


some  years,  and,  to  my  knowledge,  she  has  borne  a  reputation  unshadowed  bv  an 
untoward  word.  She  impressed  me  always  as  upright  and  earnest,  with  an  ettic  * 
interest  in  the  work  she  undertook  beyona  the  mere  livelihood.  \xiv\>. 
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When  she  became  interested  in  Indian  affairs  she  told  me  her  story  and  my  supe- 
rior was  interested  to  the  point  of  having  her  represent  us.  The  "story, "  aslt  devel- 
oped, did  not  warrant  our  publication. 

I  am  writing  this  in  a  personal  way,  to  give  my  testimony  to  the  character  and 
standing  of  a  Worthy  woman. 

Smcerely,  H.  L.  Reiwitch,  Night  Editor. 

The  Chairman.  Mrs.   Grey   also   submits   the   following  editorial 
which  she  desires  read  and  it  may  be  received  in  evidence. 
The  paper  was  read  as  follows: 

[Billings  Daily  Gazette,  Friday,  April  3, 1908.] 

SHE    SHOULD    BE    SQUELCHED. 

Mrs.  Helen  Pierce  Grey,  who  gained  considerable  notoriety  in  Montana  last  fall  by 
making  charges  of  graft  in  connection  with  the  conduct  of  the  Crow  Indian  Reserva- 
tion, is  now  m  Washington  telling  her  tale  to  the  Congressional  committee.  The  per- 
sistency of  this  woman  confirms  the  statement  of  the  grand  jury  that  her  chaiges  were 
the  product  of  disorganized  imagination.  Mrs.  Grey  and  her  cohorts,  the  officers  of  the 
Indian  Rights'  Asssociation,  were  given  every  opportunity  to  prove  the  charges  she 
made.  People  who  were  acquainted  with  the  officials  of  the  reservation  did  not  for 
one  moment  suppose  there  was  any  truth  in  them,  and  when  she  had  produced  her 
evidence,  when  she  had  summoned  many  Indians  to  Helena  and  they  had  testified 
before  the  grand  jury,  composed  of  some  of  the  most  intelligent  men  in  the  State,  dis- 
missed the  charges,  and  it  is  said  permitted  her  to  escape  indictment  only  through 
sympathy.  Yesterday,  for  the  Congressmen  she  added  proof  to  the  accusation  that  she 
liad  conjured  up  in  her  own  mind  the  charges  against  the  reservation  officials,  and  that 
they  were  made  out  of  whole  cloth.  She  told  the  committee  that  Secretary  Garfield 
told  Chief  of  Police  Talgo  that  she  was  a  "dangerous  blackmailer  and  adventuress.'* 
Secretary  Garfield  denied  the  charges.  Last  night  Chief  of  Police  Talgo  denied  it  and 
said  he  nad  never  talked  to  Secretary  Garfield  about  her  and  was  not  personally 
acjtuainted  with  the  Secretary.  Women  such  as  Mrs.  Grey,  who  make  their  living  by 
bringing  such  charges  can  always  find  listeners  into  whose  oars  they  can  pour  their  talo 
of  woe,  but  the  best  way  is  to  pay  no  attention  to  them.  Some  one  should  squelch  Mrs. 
Grey. 

Mrs.  Grey.  This  is  the  sort  of  associated  press  news  that  was  sent 
all  over  the  country.     The  paper  belonors  to  Charlie  Bair. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  want  this  paper  put  in  evidence. 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes;  these  are  my  charges. 

The  Chairman.  They  may  be  received  in  evidence. 

Papers  are  marked  Exhibit  H.  P.  G.,  No.  2,  and  are  as  follows: 

Exhibit  1.— H.  P.  G.  No.  2. 

U.  S.  V.  REYNOLDS. 

1.  If  ReynolciH  is  required  to  swear  to  his  re])ort8,  it  is  probable  that  perjury  may 
be  assigned  on  his  returning  wages  paid  to  Carl  LciUT  as  loss  licrdcr.  (Records. — 
1.  Dai  by  says  he  is  agent  for  Henry.  2.  E.  L.  Dana,  Harry  Chatham,  Joe  Cooper. 
Stock  record.)     (Embezzlement?     rerjurv?) 

2.  Same  conditions  as  to  Richard  Wallace  and  Snokey.  W.'s  salary  comes  from 
Government  funds,  while  Lciter's  from  Indian's  funds.     (Witnesses,  same.) 

3.  Two  years  ago  Reynolds  bought  out  of  the  Indian  funds  two  thrashing  machines 

at  $10,000  reported,     f  ho  machines  were  offered  to  Mr.  S ,  Parkman,  at  |6  000, 

their  fair  price;   presumal)ly  the  steal  was  divided  between  R.  and  the  agent  selling 
or  the  whole  swiped  by  R.     (E.  N.  Sargent,  Harry  Thompson,  Tom  Doyle.) 

4.  R.  let  one  of  the  machines  go  off  the  reservation  for  the  use  of  P>ank  Henry,  and 
Tom  Doyle's  crops  were  destroyed  and  those  of  other  Indians  because  they  had  no 
one  to  thrash.  (Sargent,  Thompson,  Mr.  Dana,  father  of  E.  L.;  Tom  Doyle,  Geo. 
Pease   Don  Hardy.)     (Willful  malfeasance.) 

5.  One  Nat  Cooper  was  charged  \n  ith  stealing  4  horses  and  l)randing  them  with  his 
brand.  They  were  so  clearly  identified  that  the  Indians  took  the  horses.  Proof  can 
be  made.  W  ett,  Plenty  Coos  and  Hides,  Coyote  That  Runs,  Albert  Linerly,  Paints 
Himself  Plenty,  H.  G.  Mills,  Frost. 

0.  Allotments  have  been  made  to  Fred  Miller  and  his  wife,  or  at  least  he  has  made 
mfJections  for  them,  which  he  could  not  do  ii  their  names  are  not  on  the  roU.    If  they 
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are  they  are  there  fraudulently  to  the  knowledge  of  Reynolds,  as  the  wife  is  not  a 
Crow.  Miller  has  frequently  tried  to  have  her  adopted  and  has  failed.  The  roll  is 
made  by  the  agent  and  is  unquestionably  sworn  to.  (Records. — Plenty  Coos,  Mary 
Shane  One  Goose.) 

7.  Reynolds  refused  to  let  the  Indians  sell  horses  to  John  Boos,  a  buyer.  They  were 
afterwuxls  sold  to  Frank  Henry  for  very  much  less.  R.  admitted  to  Mrs.  Grey  that  he 
shared  in  the  profits.  He  lets  only  favored  buyers  buy  of  the  Indians.  (John  Boos, 
Bright  Wings,  Spotted  Horse,  Packs-his-Hat.    Mrs.  Grey.) 

8.  Voil,  son  of  John  Voil,  and  his  cousin  l)empsey  stole  two  horses.  They  were 
arrested  at  Sheridan  but  turned  loose,  as  he  said  because  their  moUier  was  sick,  as  R. 
told  Mrs.  Grey,  but  as  reported  because  the  Voils  were  with  R.  on  the  Garvin  Basin 
raid.     (John  Boos.)     Knows  His  Course  and  Whinner  owned  horses. 

9.  Clarence  Brown,  a  brother-in-law  of  Reynolds,  was  drawing  $1,200  a  year  as  boss 
farmer,  in  Black  Lodge  district,  where  he  was  living  at  the  agency  and  clerking  in 
Bafley*s  store,  Mrs.  Bailey  being  his  sister  also.  (Records. — Fred  Server,  Mrs.  Grey, 
Miss  Hou^h  (seamstress),  Mr.  Ballou  (carpenter).) 

10.  Besides  Reynolds  being  a  stockholder  in  the  Bull  M.  Co.  the  following  have 
cattle  on  the  reservation:  Van  Hoose,  farmer;  Connolly  at  Mission,  who  is  farming  on 
his  own  account.     (Plain  Feather,  John  Knows  His  Gun  Well.    Harry  Scott.) 

11.  WTiile  Mr.  Grey  was  in  Washington,  Bair  drove  off  23  bands.  (Is  there  not  a 
statute  makingit  penal  to  drive  sheep  off  without  inspection?) 

(Witnesses:  Horace  Long  Bear,  Ralph  Sago,  Holds-his-Enemy.) 

12.  When  the  Bull  M.  cattle  came  on  they  were  not  inspected.  (Chas.  Yarlet,  Ten 
Bear,  Harry  Thompson,  Frank  Gordon.) 

13.  Neither  were  Hysham*s  horses  when  they  were  driven  off. 

14.  Carl  Rankin  was  formerly  engineer  on  crops  of  his  father,  allotting  agent,  while 
advertising  as  agent  for  Lincoln  Townsite  Company  that  got  lands  liereafter  mentioned. 
Was  "engineer"  living  in  Government  house  at  agency — ^probably  on  salary. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  this  paper  that  is  marked  **  Exhibit  H. 
P.  G.,  No.  2r 

Mrs.  Gbey.  This  is  a  Ust  of  the  charges  that  1  made  and  the  wit- 
nesses that  I  wish  called.    Very  few  of  them  were  called. 

The  Chaikman.  To  whom  did  you  give  this? 

Mrs.  Grey.  To  the  United  States  district  attorney  through  my 
attorneys  in  Helena.  I  think  it  is  exceedingly  important  to  show 
that  the  report  that  they  made  was  absolutely  false,  because  these 
are  the  witnesses  that  I  asked  be  called,  and  the  witnesses  that  were 
not  called  and  which  I  would  like  to  have  had  called. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  have  you  any  correspondence 
between  yourself  and  the  Indian  chief  of  poUce  at  the  time  of  your 
visit? 

'  Secretary  Garfield.  There  is  a  letter  that  I  sent  to  the  headmen 
of  the  different  tribes.     I  do  not  remember  their  names. 

Mrs.  Grey.  That  is  one  letter  that  I  would  like  to  have.  The 
other  is  the  letter  that  Mr.  Reynolds  was  using  there  with  the  jurors, 
and  the  third  is  a  letter  that  was  written  to  the  chief  of  police,  Big 
Medicine,  that  he  received  at  Billings  and  that  he  used  with  the 
Indians  at  the  time  of  the  grand  jury. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  treat  that  statement  of  Mrs.  Grey  as  a 
request  from  the  committee,  if  you  have  the  correspondence. 

secretary  Garfield.  I  do  not  know  what  letters  Mrs.  Grev  refers 
to  as  having  been  used  before  the  grand  jury.  I  can  furnish  tne  com- 
mittee a  copy  of  a  letter  which  I  sent  to  rlenty  Coos  and  the  headmen 
of  the  different  tribes.  It  was  sent  June  26,  1907,  and  the  following 
letter  was  sent  to  Plenty  Coos,  Medicine  Crow,  Big  Medicine,  Two 
Leggins,  Spotted  Rabbit,  and  Stops.     The  letter  is  as  follows: 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Indian  Appairs, 

Billings,  Mont.,  June  26,  1907. 
My  Friends:  I  am  veiy  sorry  that  I  could  not  see  you  and  tXi'ft  Q^Sckfex  \si^\£^<«t^  qV 
your  tribe  personally  dunng  my  visit  here.    The  mspeetot  ivYioia  \  ««siX.  Vi  '^wx  Q^x« 
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Dalby)  has  |:iven  me  a  full  and  accurate  report  of  the  conditions  that  now  exist  upon 
the  reservation.  He  not  only  has  written  me,  but  he  has  told  me  of  the  trouble  which 
Mrs.  Grey  has  caused  among  your  people.  I  am  very  pleased  that  he  has  been  able 
to  show  you  the  truth,  to  find  out  what  nave -been  your  t^ubles,  and  to  explain  to  you 
what  the  Government  is  trying  to  do  for  you  and  your  children. 

It  is  my  wish  that  none  of  you  have  anything  more  to  do  with  Mrs.  Gr^.  She  has 
acted  entirely  without  authority  from  me,  or  from  any  other  person  in  Washington, 
and  entirely  against  your  best  mterests.  The  President  and  1  discussed  very  fully 
all  of  the  various  charges  made  by  Mrs.  Grey,  gave  her  every  opportunity  to  prove 
them,  and  I  finally  sent  one  of  my  most  trusted  inspectors.  The  report  of  Mr.  Dalby 
shows  conclusively  that  none  of  Mrs.  Grey's  charges  were  founded  upon  fact.  They 
were  not  only  false,  but  they  could  not  have  been  intended  for  any  good  purpose  to  your 
people. 

It  is  my  earnest  wish  that  from  this  time  on  none  of  you  have  any  communication 
with  Mrs.  Grey.  It  is  my  further  wish  that  you  follow  the  advice  given  you  by  Mr. 
Dalby,  the  inspector,  and  Mr.  Reynolds,  the  agent.  The  charges  made  against  Mr. 
Reynolds  were  malicious  and  false.  He  has  my  confidence,  ana  I  ask  that  you  give 
him  yours.  If  you  have  any  just  cause  for  complaint,  you  need  not  go  to  any  outside 
person.  You  may  address  your  communications  direct  to  the  agent  or  to  the  inspector, 
Mr.  Dalby,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  any  letter  from  you  will  receive  their  most 
earnest  and  careful  consideration. 

Will  you  please  read  this  letter  to  the  other  leading  men  of  your  district?  I  shall 
communicate  personally  to  the  leaders  of  the  other  districts.  Nothing  but  harm  to 
you  and  your  people  can  result  from  such  trouble  and  agitation  as  has  resulted  from 
Mrs.  Grey*s  visit. 

I  am  sending  you  this  letter  through  Mr.  Dalby. 

Your  friend,  , 

SecreUxry. 

After  the  report  given  me  by  Mr.  Dalby  at  Billings,  to  which  I 
referred  this  morning,  and  going  over  with  him  in  detail  all  of  the 
information  that  heliad,  and  getting  from  Agent  Reynolds  all  the 
information  that  he  had,  I  wrote  that  letter  that  I  have  just  read  and 
sent  it  to  the  persons  indicated  for  the  purpose  of  advising  them 
exactly  what  my  feeling  was  about  the  conditions  existing  on  the 
reservation. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  recall  having  written  any  letter  to  Mr. 
Reynolds  ? 

Secretary  Garfield.  I  do  not;  I  have  written  a  number  of  letters 
to  Mr.  Reynolds. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  at  that  time. 

Secretary  Garfield.  I  do  not.  There  was  a  separate  letter  sent 
to  each  one  of  the  people  whose  names  I  have  read. 

Mrs.  Grey.  A  copy  of  this? 

Secretary  Garfield.  Yes. 

Mrs.  Grey.  This  was  written  some  time  previous  to  this.  The  let- 
ter I  refer  to  came  at  the  Yery  end  of  December. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  recall  having  written  any  other  letter  to 
Big  Medicine  than  the  one  you  have  referred  to? 

Secretary  Garfield.  I  do  not.  I  will  have  the  files  searched,  but 
I  have  no  recollection  of  writing  any  other  letter  to  an  Indian. 

Mrs.  Grey.  Just  when  they  were  going  up  to  Helena? 

Secretary  Garfield.  No;  I  have  no  recollection  of  that. 

Mrs.  Grey.  It  was  used  extensively  in  Helena  at  this  time 

The  Chairman.  Now  the  committee  will  hear  Commissioner  Leupp. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  FRANCIS  E.  LEUPP— ReBnmed. 

Commissioner  Leupp.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  going  on  to  the  horse- 
farm  bill,  I  want  to  make  one  little  addition  to  my  statement  this 
morning.     I  will  simply  ask  permission  of  the  committee  to  answer 
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this  statement  regarding  my  own  alleged  interest  in  any  land  in  Mori- 
tana.  I  desire  to  state  that  I  never  have  owned  any — it  may  be  that 
I  stated  it  in  the  present  tense  this  morning — that  I  do  not  own  any, 
and  have  no  interest  in  any.  I  never  have  had  anv  interest  in  any. 
I  have  never  owned  or  had  any  interest  in  a  single  foot  of  land  in  tne 
State  of  Montana,  except  the  ouilding  lot  that  I  spoke  of  in  Helena. 
I  want  to  make  it  as  broad  as  it  can  possibly  be  made. 

Senator  Dixon.  I  want  to  ask  the  Commissioner  one  other  ques- 
tion.    How  many  times  have  you  ever  visited  the  Crow  Agency  ? 

•Commissioner  Leupp.  Once. 

Senator  Dixon.  That  was  in  1905? 

Commissioner  Leupp.  In  1905;  yes. 

Senator  Dixon.  What  was  the  general  condition  that  you  foimd 
existing  in  that  agency  regarding  the  condition  of  the  Indians,  their 
employments  and  general  progress  ? 

Commissioner  Leupp.  Well,  that  I  shall  have  to  answer  in  this 
way,  that  I  came  there  only  incidentally  to  my  visit  to  the  Wind 
River  Reservation,  and  made  no  investigation  of  any  kind.  I  saw 
nothing  and  heard  nothing  there  which  led  me  to  change  the  judg- 
ment that  I  had  already  formed  from  the  records  of  my  office  as  to 
the  good  condition  of  thmgs  there. 

Senator  Dixon.  Mr.  Commissioner,  this  hearing  was  primarily 
called  to  consider  the  bill  which  I  had  introduced  to  open  the  Crow 
Reservation  to  settlement,  arid  also  another  bill  which  we  had  agreed 
to  consider  in  connection  with  the  bill  to  open  the  reservation,  which 
is  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  horse-breeding  farm  on,  a  part  of 
the  reservation  lands,  to  be  conducted  by  the  Crow  Indians,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Indian  Office,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  horses-  for 
the  Army,  and  for  other  purposes.  Are  you  familiar  with  either  of 
the  bills  to  which  I  have  referred? 

Commissioner  Leupp.  The  horse-breeding  proposition  was  one  that 
I  took  a  very  considerable  interest  in  myself,  and  I  beUeve  that 
I  have  the  onginal  rough  draft  prepared  in  my  office. 

Senator  Dixon.  For  the  horse-breeding  farms? 

Commissioner  Leupp.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  Then  you  are  perfectly  familiar  with  the  pur- 
poses and  intents  of  the  bill  to  establish  a  horse-breeding  farm  on 
the  reservation? 

Commissioner  Leupp.  Yes,  sir;  I  can  say  that  I  am  familiar  with  it. 
I  certainly  am  with  the  purposes  of  the  bill^  but  the  exact  language 
I  had  to  leave  to  some  oi  my  legal  advisers  m  the  office. 

Senator  Dixon.  But  the  general  draft  of  the  bill  was  prepared  imder 
your  supervision? 

Commissioner  Leupp.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  Will  you  please  state  to  the  committee,  Mr.  Com- 
missioner, what  your  purpose  was  in  preparing  this  draft  of  the  bill 
for  establishing  this  horse-breeding  farm? 

Commissioner  Leupp.  I  was  desirous  of  giving  the  Crows  some 
means  of  using  their  lands  profitably  to  themselves,  and  bringing 
up  their  young  men  to  some  occupation  which  would  be  gainful  to 
tnem,  and  at  tne  same  time  keep  them  from  idleness,  the  great  bane 
of  very  many  of  the  Indians  on  all  reservations.  The  reservation 
was  soon  to  be  opened,  and  I  felt  that  if  we  could  save  from  250,000 
to  350,000  acres  of  that  land  for  this  particular  purpose,  now  w«aV\\fe 
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time  to  bring  it  forward.  The  Crows  have  always  been  extremely 
good  horsemen.  A  year  or  so  before  this  matter  came  up  I  dis- 
cussed very  fully  with  the  two  committees  of  ConCTess  my  project 
for  introducing  sugar-beet  raising  among  them.  As  that  aid  not 
succeed,  I  did  what  I  am  accustomed  to  do  in  these  cases,  and  fell 
back  upon  the  next  best  thing,  as  it  seemed  to  me.  I  thought  the 
beet  proposition  would  perhaps  be  preferable  to  any  other,  out  as 
that  was  not  coming  to  anything  I  tried  this  horse-farm  plan. 

The  idea  was  to  take  some  Tai^e  tract,  Uke  250,000  or  350,000 
acres,  of  the  tribal  lands  and  set  that  apart  to  be  used  as  a  grazing 
groimd,  establishing  stables  and  paddocks  and  other  things  neces- 
sary to  a  stock  project,  in  order  to  make  all  the  Indians,  as  a  tribe, 
parties  to  the  enterprise,  and  also  to  give  any  individuals  who  haa 
rather  more  initiative  and  a  more  progressive  disposition  than  the 
others  a  special  interest  in  it. 

The  plan  was  to  have  a  capital  stock  of  $200,000 — that  was  the 
amount  named  in  the  bill,  with  a  view  to  making  any  changes  that 
might  be  necessary  af  terwards-*-and  that  one-half  of  it  should  be 
preferred  stock  ana  one-half  common  stock. 

Senator  Dixon.  I  think  it  was  three-fourths  and  one-fourth,  as  I 
read  the  draft. 

Mr.  Lbupp.  Well,  I  had  forgotten. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  present  ratio. 

Commissioner  Leupp.  The  preferred  stock  was  to  be  owned  by  the 
tribe  as  a  tribe,  and  the  common  stock  was  to  be  subscribed  for 
in  the  same  way  that  white  people  subscribe  for  stock  in  any  enter- 
prise. The  corporation  formed  was  desimed  to  procure  a  more 
equitable  distribution  of  the  burdens  and  the  products  of  this  farm; 
also  to  hold  the  whole  thing  together  in  such  form  that  whatever 
Wal  liabilities  the  Indians  nad  rendered  themselves  subject  to,  or 
whatever  claims  they  had  against  any  other  parties,  could  always 
be  asserted.  The  tribal  lands  were  to  be  the  contribution  of  tne 
tribe,  if  they  wished  to  go  into  this  proposition,  and  the  capital  stock 
was  to  be  returned  to  them  as  an  equivalent  or  quid  pro  quo. 

Senator  Dixon.  The  tribal  land  set  aside  was  to  be  the  basis  of 
the  issue  of  the  preferred  stock,  and  that  represented  the  value  ? 

Commissioner  Leupp.  Yes,  sir;  the  assets  were  to  be  a  large  part 
of  the  capital.  The  corporation  was  to  begin  business  as  soon  as  a 
certain  number — I  think  100 — shares  of  the  common  stock  had  been 
subscribed  for  by  the  Indians.  The  subscription  might  be  made 
either  in  money— which  it  was  improbable  that  many  ot  the  Indians 
would  have — or  in  mares,  tumea  in  for  breeding  purposes*  and  in 
case  any  Indian  allottee  had  surplus  land  which  he  preferred  to  turn 
in  in  that  way  and  take  stock  from  the  company  in  exchange,  he 
would  be  privileged,  under  certain  departmental  supervision,  to  do 
so.  Of  course,  it  would  take  some  five  years  or  so  to  get  the  plant  to 
a  profit-bearing  stage,  because  the  colts  must  first  become  of  market- 
able age.     That  we  wanted  the  Indians  particularly  reminded  of. 

Before  going  into  this  matter  I  consulted  General  Himiphreys,  who 
was  then  Quartermaster-General  of  the  Army,  with  regard  to  the 
Government's  interest  in  any  project  for  a  remount  farm.  He  was 
very  much  interested  in  it,  and  General  Aleshire,  the  present 
Quartermaster-General,  lent  me  a  report  which  he  had  made  on  the 
same  subject.    This  I  considered,  and  then  after  the  bill  had  been 
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drafted  a  copy  was  sent  to  General  Aleshire  for  his  opinion,  and  I 
have  a  statement  from  him  here.  The  notion  at  the  bottom  of  it  all 
wae  that  the  Government,  needing  a  certain  supply  of  these  horses 
every  year  for  army  purposes,  would  form  the  Indians'  chief  cus- 
tomer and  would  be  the  preferred  customer. 

Senator  Curtis.  But  in  order  to  do  that,  in  order  to  produce  horses 
that  ti^e  Government  would  buy,  you  would  have  to  improve  the 
breed  greatly,  .would  you  nott 

Commissioner  Leufp.  Certainly;  that  was  a  part  of  the  general 
scheme. 

Senator  Cubtis.  There  are  not  many  of  those  Indian  mares  there 
that  would  be  good  to  start  ott  with,  are  there) 

Commissioner  Leufp.  The  Indian  mares  are  good,  as  Major  Wol- 
eott  and  other  experts  who  have  been  there  say.  Of  course,  you 
would  want  staUions  of  some  desirable  breed,  and  on  this  feature  I 
consulted  among  others  Mr.  Borden,  of  Fall  Kiver,  who  has  made  a 
Imoft  study  of  the  Arab  horse  and  has  written  a  book  on  it. 

^nator  Cubtis.  But  you  know,  do  you  not,  that  only  about  one 
horse  out  of  a  thousand  is  a  good  cavalry  horse  t 

Commissioiier  Leufp.  But  the  point  is  that  in  foreign  countries 
they  have  remount  farm  sjstems,  which  are  perfectly  workable. 
There  was  no  purpose  in  going  into  this  imtil  we  had  found  out,  as 
definitely  as  it  was  possible  to  find  out,  what  would  be  the  result  of 
such  a  breeding  project. 

Senator  Dixon.  You  said  that  General  Aleshire  submitted  some 
statement)^ 

Commissioner  Leufp.  The  Quartermaster-General,  on  January  4, 
1908,  in  returning  the  papers,  said : 

Hie  plan  of  breeding  hones  out}ined  in  the  bill  herewith  if  canied  into  effect  and 
sacceflBniUy  conducted  ao  as  to  produce  the  class  of  horses  desired  for  remounts  for  the 
cavalry  and  other  arms  of  the  service,  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  service  and 
facilitate  the  supply  of  young  horses  xmder  a  remount  service,  such  as  outlined  in  the 
annual  report  of  tnis  ofOlce  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1907.  It  is  thought,  how- 
ever, that  a  number  of  vears — eight  or  ten — ^must  elapse  before  any  considerable 
numoer  of  animals  could  be  furnished  that  would  be  acceptable  as  remounts.  In  the 
interests  of  all  concerned  it  is  believed  that  the  bill  should  receive  favorable  considera- 
tion. 

This  was  concurred  in  by  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Now,  of  course,  there  was  further  information  to  be  sought.  As 
soon  as  we  had  got  the  matter  under  way  so  that  Congress  could  con- 
sider it,  it  was  my  purpose  to  procure  aavice  from  some  of  the  more 
prominent  men  in  the  horse-breeding  business. 

I  belieye  the  Secretary  had  some  conversation  with  an  officer  who 
came  down  from  the  War  Department,  Captain  Lee,  but  all  I  know 
is  that  Captain  Lee  expressed  a  general  opmion  as  to  the  excellence 
of  the  project.  I  would  prefer  that  the  Secretary,  if  he  cares  to,* 
should  state  to  the  committee  the  particulars  as  to  tnat. 

The  company  was  to  be  organized  with  a  board  of  d^ectors  com- 
posed of  leading  men,  and  the  principal  directors — the  majprity  of 
durectors — should  be  officers  of  the  United  States  Government. 
The  project,  I  believe,  as  we  had  it  originally,  was  that  the  agent 
should  be  the  president  of  the  company  and  tnat  I  should 

Senator  Suthsbland.  The  bill  provides  for  a  superintendent. 

Conounissioner  Leufp.  I  notice  that  the  bill  provides  'Hhe  agent 
of  the  Crow  Agency,  ex  officio  president;  a  superintendent  to  be 
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employed  with  the  consent  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 
shall  be  ex  officio  secretary  and  treasurer."  The  bill  further  pro- 
vides that  ^Hhey,  with  an  Indian  stockholder,  elected  by  the  holders 
of  the  common  stock,  shall  constitute  the  board  of  directors."  The 
purpose  of  having  that  arrangement  was  to  prevent  anv  mistakes 
on  the  part  of  the  Indians  in  handling  the  business.  Preference  was 
to  be  given  to  Indian  men  in  the  employment  of  labor  on  th^  horse- 
breeding  farm. 

Senator  Paynter.  Have  the  Crow  Indians  any  money  to  their 
credit  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  or  any  money  other  than 
that  in  the  First  National  Bank  at  Billing? 

Commissioner  Leupp.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  $93,000  actually  in  the 
Treasury  now.  but  the  estimate  of  expenditures  for  1909  amounts 
to  something  like  $17,000  to  be  paid  from  Indian  moneys,  thereby 
reducing  the  amount  to  $76,000. 
•  Senator  Cubtis.  Is  that  all  they  have  in  the  trust  fund  now? 

Commissioner  Leupp.  That  is  all  they  have  that  is  applicable  to 
any  of  these  purposes. 

Senator  Cubtis.  Would  this  money  that  is  derived  from  the  sale 
of  their  land  be  applicable? 

Commissioner  Leupr.  I  think  not. 

Senator  Cubtis.  Unless  there  is  some  special  act  of  Congress? 

Commissioner  Leupp.  That  is  as  I  understand  it. 

Senator  Dixon.  I  will  say  that  under  the  act  of  1904  the  ori^al 
$1,100,000  that  the  Indians  aCTeed  to  sell  the  land  for,  as  it  is  paid  in, 
goes  into  the  diflFerent  funds  for  hospital,  horses,  farming  implements, 
etc.  As  originally  agreed  on  in  the  council  held  in  1899,  tne  excess 
from  the  sale  of  these  lands,  which  I  think  conservatively  ou^ht.  to 
be  a  million  dollars,  will  fill  up  all  the  various  items  agreed  on  m  the 
conference,  of  $100,000  for  this  and  $50,000  for  that.  It  will  fill 
them  up  full  and  still  leave  a  million  dollars  surplus  funds,  which  will 
be  tribal  funds  to  be  divided,  and  that  is  not  taken  into  consideration 
with  any  money  that  will  be  received  from  the  sale  of  the  excess  land 
to  be  sold  in  contemplation  of  the  bill  now  under  consideration. 

Senator  Suthebland.  It  is  proposed,  as  I  understand  it,  under  this 
bill,  Mr.  Commissioner,  to  issue  three-fourths  preferred  and  one- 
fourth  common  stock,  and  any  Indian  would  Be  permitted  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  common  stock. 

Commissioner  Leupp.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Suthebland.  The  amoimt  that  any  Indian  may  take, 
of  course,  is  unlimited. 

Commissioner  Leupp.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Suthebland.  And  the  proposition  is  to  fiiiance  the  cor- 
poration with  the  moneys  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  common  stock, 
and  with  this  money  that  is  now  to  the  credit  of  the  Crow  Indians 
that  you  have  indicated. 

Commissioner  Leupp.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Suthebland.  But  also  to  set  aside  a  tract  of  tribal  land. 
How  many  acres  was  that  ? 

Commissioner  Leupp.  We  put  it  at  about  350,000;  it  is  not  to 
exceed  350,000,  as  stated  in  the  bill. 

Senator  Suthebland.  Or  land  suitable  for  grazing? 

Commissioner  Leupp.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Suthebland.  Now,  was  it  your  idea  that  this  bill  should 
be  passed  in  connection  with  the  bill  for  the  opening  of  the  reservar 
tion,  or  wholly  independent  of  that? 

Commissioner  Lbufp.  My  first  plan  was  to  have  it  independent 
of  the  op>enin^  bill,  but  afterwards  I  was  reminded  of  the  fact  that 
the  opening  bill  had  made  no  provision  for  the  reservation  of  such 
a  tract  as  that,  and  therefore  I  thought  it  would  be  a  wise  thing  to 
incorporate  this  with  the  opening  bill  so  as  to  be  sure  of  getting 

Senator  Sutherland.  To  provide  in  the  opening  bill  to  reserve 
350,000  acres  of  gazing  land? 

Commissioner  Lbupp.  Yes,  sir;  for  the  purpose  of  this  horse-farm- 
ing project,  or  if  that  should  not  prove  feasible,  or  if  the  Indians  did 
not  care  to  go  into  it  and  subscribe  for  the  stock,  then,  of  course,  it 
could  be  handled  differently. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Suppose  we  passed  the  opening  bill  and  the 
Indians  were  allotted  land  m  severalty;  imder  the  law,  then,  they 
become  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Commissioner  Leupp.  None  of  them  since  the  act  of  May,  1906, 
known  as  the  Burke  Act,  would  become  citizens  of  the  United  States 
until  they  received  their  patents  in  fee.  Any  allotted  before  that 
date  are  already  citizens. 

Senator  Dixon.  An  aUottee  on  the  Crow  Reservation  is  not  a 
citizen? 

Commissioner  Leupp.  There  are  three  stages  that  we  have  always 
recognized  in  the  process  of  allotment — the  selection,  the  approved 
selection  or  allotment  proper,  and  the  patent. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Tlie  thought  that  I  had  in  my  mind,  Mr. 
Commissioner,  was  whether  or  not,  if  these  Indians  become  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  Congress  would  have  any  authority  to  provide 
for  an  incorporation  among  them? 

Commissioner  Leupp.  That  is,  it  being  a  State  matter? 

Senator  Sutherland.  Yes;  I  suppose  we  could  proceed  now,  as 
long  as  they  are  strictly  wards  of  tne  Government,  oy  virtue  of  our 
general  power  to  deal  with  the  affairs  of  the  Indians,  but  if  they 
Become  citizens  of  the  United  States  I  was  wondering  whether  or 
not  we  would  have  the  right. 

Senator  Curtis.  We  could  use  their  tribal  property  even  after 
they  became  citizens  of  the  United  States? 

^nator  Sutherland.  Yes;  we  would  still  have  jurisdiction  of 
their  tribal  property;  we  could  not  only  provide  for  the  using  of  the 
tribal  property,  but  would  provide  for  their  subscription  aa  mdivid- 
uals  to  stock.     We  provide  for  using  their  tribal  funds. 

Senator  Curtis.  The  stock  that  they  would  subscribe  for  as  individ- 
uals and  put  their  own  money  in  would  be  their  independent 
property? 

(Jommissioner  Leupp.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  That  would  be  personal  property  belonging  to  the 
Indians. 

Senator  Sutherland.  But  the  question  in  my  mind  was  as  to  the 
power  of  Congress  to  do  that. 

Commissioner  Leupp.  To  pass  a  national  incorporation  act  of 
this  sort  ? 

Senator  Sutherland.  Yes. 
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Commissioner  Leufp. -I  had  supposed  that  there  was  enough 
authority  resident  in  Congress,  as  long  aa  tribal  property  was  m- 
Yolved — that  is,  allowing  the  Indians  to  devote  350,000  acres  of 
their  land  for  the  uses  of  the  corporation — oo  give  an  act  of  this  sort 
a  status. 

Senator  Sutherland.  You  may  be  quite  right  about  it.  I  was 
simply  speculating  about  it. 

Senator  Dixon.  There  is  no  question  as  to  the  power  of  Congress  to 
incorporate  a  company  by  an  act  of  Congress. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Any  corporation? 

Senator  Dixon.  Well,  for  this  purpose,  respecting  wards  of  the 
Government. 

Senator  Sutherland.  As  long  as  they  remain  strictly  wards  of 
the  Government  I  should  be  inclmed  to  think  that  we  had  the  power. 
We  certainly  would  not  have  the  power  to  provide  that  a  horse-oreed- 
ing  corporation  mi^ht  be  organized  in  the  State  of  Montana  and  the 
stock  to  be  subscribed  by  the  State  of  Montana? 

Senator  Dixon.  But  this  corporation  would  be  authorized  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Senator  Sutherland.  I  imderstand.  But  I  say  we  woidd  have  no 
power  to  do  that  when  these  Indians  become  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  We  would  have  no  more  power  to  interfere  with  their  affairs 
than  we  have  with  the  affairs  of  the  ordinary  white  citizens.  In 
other  words,  what  Federal  question  is  involved? 

Senator  Dixon.  At  this  time  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  a  Federal 
question;  that  Congress  has  the  power  to  authorize  the  corporation. 

Senator  Sutherland.  As  I  have  said,  I  do  not  agree  with  that, 
and  that  is  why  I  asked  the  Commissioner  about  it. 

Secretary  Garfield.  That  question,  I  think,  resolves  itself  into 
the  primal  question  of  the  ownership  of  the  land.  At  present  the  land 
belongs  to  the  United  States,  and  it  has  the  right  to  dispose  of  it  in 
such  wB,y  as  Congress  may  prescribe.  The  use  of  that  land  had  been 
allotted  to  the  Crow  Indians.  In  the  final  disposition  of  that  land 
Congress  may  dispose  of  it  in  such  manner  as  it  sees  fit,  and  therefore 
it  is  very  necesssary  that  this  bill,  if  it  be  adopted,  should  be  either 
adopted  at  the  same  time  with  the  final  division  of  the  land  or  be 
passed  before,  because,  as  Senator  Dixon  suggests,  if  once  the  land  is 
sold  and  the  allotments  are  completed  as  to  tne  surplus,  then  Congress 
would  be  without  power  to  deal  with  it.  But  the  title  is  in  Congress. 
It  is  acting  for  the  Indians  in  this  matter  as  a  tribe,  so  far  as  their 
surplus  land  is  concerned,  and  I  think  there  would  be  no  doubt  as  to 
the  authority  of  Congress  to  begin  the  work  of  the  organization  of  a 
company  to  deal  with  so  much  of  this  land  as  they  may  separate  from 
the  total  area.  In  other  words,  it  is  aflBxing  to  the  land  tnat  may  be 
deeded  the  burden  of  the  land  itself — namely,  that  it  shall  be  used  for 
a  certain  purpose  and  in  a  certain  way. 

Senator  Curtis.  For  the  benefit  of  the  Indians? 

Secretary  Garfield.  For  the  benefit  of  these  Indians. 

Senator  Sutherland.  You  said  the  lands  were  owned  by  the 
United  States.     You  did  not  quite  mean  that,  did  you? 

Secretary  Garfield.  I  say  tne  title  is  in  the  United  States  subject 
to  such  use  as  Congress  has  permitted  to  the  Crow  Indians,  and  such 
right  as  they  may  nave  under  the  statutes  of  the  United  States. 
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Seoaior  Sttthebland.  I  understand  that  the  Crow  Indians  have 
just  a  title  by  occupancy  and  that  the  State  has  no  title  to  the  land, 
Las  it! 

Secretary  Gabfield.  Yes;  the  only  Indian  lands  that  were  not 
owned  by  the  United  States  were  those  of  the  Five  Tribes.  As  to  all 
other  Indian  land  the  title  is  in  the  United  States. 

Senator  Suthbbland.  You  mean  the  naked  fee  is  in  the  United 
States) 

Senator  Cxtbtis.  We  hold  it  in  trust  for  the  Indians. 

Senator  Suthebland.  As  I  understand  it  the  United  States  Ooy- 
eminent,  as  to  this  land,  occupies  the  position  of  a  trustee,  holding 
the  naked  title  in  trust  for  the  Indians,  and  that  the  Indians  own  tne 
beneficial  title. 

Secretary  Gabfield.  In  one  sense,  yes;  and  in  another  sense,  no. 
For  example,  the  Indians  on  the  Crow  Reseryation  could  not  bv 
action  compel  the  United  States  Government  to  transfer  this  unal- 
lotted land  to  them. 

Senator  Suthebland.  Because  they  would  have  no  standing  in 
court? 

Secretary  Gabfield.  No:  in  other  words.  Congress  has  simply 
pNBrmitted  them  to  use  ana  occupy  that  area  under  certain  restric- 
tions and  under  certain  conditions.  Now,  Congress  has  had  in  its 
mind,  as  evidenced  by  its  acts,  the  idea  that  when  that  land  was  sold 
the  benefit,  or  rather  the  proceeds  of  the  sale,  would  be  ^ven  to  the 
Indians,  or  used  for  their  oenefit,  but  there  is  nothing  that  could  in 
any  wav  bind  Congress,  and  there  is  no  contract  that  could  be 
enforced  in  court  as  against  the  United  States  and  in  favor  of  the 
Indians  in  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds. 

Senator  Suthebland.  That,  as  I  understand  it,  is  because  the  Indi- 
ans would  have  no  standing  in  court. 

Secretary  Gabfield.  Exactly. 

Senator  Suthebland.  It  may  be  said,  in  one  sense,  that  Congress 
occupies  the  position  of  trustee  and  also  a  court.  It  has  plenary 
power  over  the  whole  matter. 

Secretary  Gabfield.  The  action  of  Congress  is  final.  It  may  take 
it  away  frqpi  the  Indians  entirely  as  long  as  they  are  not  American 
citizens. 

Senator  Cubtis.  I  do  not  a^ree  with  you  that  we  could  take  it 
away  from  them  unless  we  give  them  some  consideration.  They 
would  have  forever  a  claim  against  us. 

Secretary  Gabfield.  They  would  have  a  claim,  but  it  would  not 
be  one  that  could  be  enforced  in  court.     It  would  only  be  acknowl 
edged  by  Congress  itself. 

Senator  Cubtis.  We  would  have  to  authorize  them  to  brin^  suit. 

Senator  Dixon.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Confess  comd  not 
allot  these  Crow  Indians  whatever  amount  in  their  judgment  they 
thought  right  and  throw  the  rest  of  this  land  qpen  to  nomestead  -set- 
tlement, without  regard  to  the  Indians? 

Senator  CuBtis.  Of  course  Congress  could  do  it.  The  court  has  so 
held,  but  the  Indians  own  that  land  and  are  entitled  to  pay  for  it, 
and  the  courts  have  so  held. 

Senator  Suthebland.  It  would  be  an  inequitable  thing  for  Con- 
to  do. 
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Secretary  Garfield.  I  quite  agree  that  in  all  equity  and  fairness 
that  should  be  done.  I  was  simply  presenting  what  the  legal  situ- 
ation is,  in  answer  to  a  question  by  Senator  Sutherland  as  to  how  the 
Government  could  use  this  land  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  com- 

fany  to  own  the  land  and  use  it  for  the  purpose  of  breeding  horses, 
t  is  simply  where  the  legal  title  lies,  and  what  control  Congress  would 
have  over  the  legal  title,  and  what  restrictions  we  might  impose  on 
that  land  when  it  disposes  of  it. 

Senator  Sutherland.  I  agree  with  you  that  Congress  has  plenary 
power  over  this  land.  In  other  words,'  I  think  that  Congress  has  pre- 
cisely the  same  power  to  deal  with  the  Indian  land  as  an  ordinary 
trustee,  together  with  the  court,  would  have  to  deal  with  the  land  of 
an  ordinary  ward. 

Senator  Dixon.  Congress  makes  no  reporting  to  the  court. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Congress  is  the  court  itself. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  an  mteresting  legal  discussion,  but  I  think 
it  would  be  better  to  return  to  the  facts  as  to  the  horse  bill. 

Senator  Dixon.  Yes;  now  let  .us  ask  some  thing  more  about  the  horse 
bill.  Mr.  Commissioner,  in  your  opinion  what  would  be  the  effect  of 
creating  this  corporation  and  settmg  aside  these  lands  and  trying  to 
induce  the  Crow  Indians  to  go  into  the  horse-breeding  business;  is  it 
a  wise  experiment  to  try  or  not  ? 

Commissioner  Leupp.  I  should  consider  that  it  was.  As  it  is  now, 
the  Indians  have  lands  which  some  of  them  will  work  and  some  will  not. 
If  I  could  always  be  assured  of  the  Indians  actually  sticking  to  their 
work  and  keeping  it  up  in  spite  of  the  vicissitudes  of  changes  at  the 
agency,  and  so  forth,  I  would  feel  content  to  let  them  go  onin  the  present 
way;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  most  desirable,  if  you  can  find 
something  to  which  they  take  more  kindly  than  to  farmmg,  it  should 
be  done.  Plenty  Coos  told  me  once  that  while  he  does  do  some  farm- 
ing, he  does  not  feel  that  he  is  a  farmer.  I  believe  he  testified  to 
so  me  tiling  of  that  kind  here  also. 

Senator  Dixon.  He  made  himself  out  a  good  rancher  before  the 
committee. 

Commissioner  Leupp.  I  did  not  read  his  testimonjr  through;  but 
he  has  intimated,  and  other  Indians  have  said  sometliing  Qi  the  same 
sort  to  me,  that  they  thought  that  if  they  could  get  some  place  where 
they  could  raise  stock  and  make  money  out  of  it,  that  they  would 
get  along  faster  than  by  simply  fanning. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Are  these  350,000  acres  that  are  proposed 
to  be  taken  by  this  bill  lands  that  are  only  available  for  grazing  pur- 
poses, or  are  they  lands  that  are  also  available  for  cultivation? 

Commissioner  Leupp.  As  I  understand  it,  there  is  ver}^  little  of 
this  that  would  be  available  for  farming.  I  made  particular  inquiry 
into  that  in  the  first  instance.  Of  course  I  have  not  been  there  to 
examine  the  question  myself,  and  I  do  not  know  that  I  would  be  com- 

Fetent  to  judge  if  I  had  been.  But  that  was  the  first  question  which 
raised  with  regard  to  this  matter  when  I  was  discussing  it  with 
some  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  been  on  the  ground.  One  was  Col. 
F.  E.  Wolcott,  of  Nebraska,  who  came  to  me  with  a  letter  from  the 
President  on  tliis  subject. 

Senator  Dixon.  Major  Wolcott? 

Commissioner  Leupp.  Yes;  Major  Wolcott.  He  had  made  qwiie 
an  extensive  investigation  as  to  this  land  and  had  a  lot  of  photographs 
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that  were  taken  showing  the  different  tracts  which  he  had  in  mind 
with  regard  to  it.  He  has  also  made  a  good  deal  of  a  study  of  horse 
raising  generally.  That  is  the  way  he  came  recommended  to  me — as 
a  horseman.  His  plan  contemplated  using  land  which  could  not  be 
turned  to  any  valuable  use,  or  to  any  nearly  so  valuable  as  this — 
for  farming  purposes. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Please  state,  if  you  know,  how  many  horses 
could  be  pastured  on  this  land. 

Commissioner  Leupp.  That  is  one  of  the  details  that  I  would 
have  to  go  into  further.  The  present  idea  was  simply  to  get  from 
Congress  such  encouragement  as  would  make  it  worth  while  to  go 
into  this  matter  more  elaborately  while  the  opening  bill  was  before 
Congress. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Your  notion,  afi  I  understand  it,  is  that 
if  you  did  not  make  the  provision  which  you  have  suggested,  that 
throwing  this  land  into  the  public  domain  to  be  sold  as  the  other 
lands  are,  would  leave  350,000  acres  to  be  disposed  of  as  grazing  land. 

Commissioner  Leupp.  That  is  the  way  I  took  it;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dlxon.  Of  course  there  mignt  be  some  patches  on  that 
area  of  country  where  you  could  feed  those  horses  in  winter? 

Commissioner  Leupp.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  And  it  woidd  be  very,  necessary  to  have  some 
hay  as  well? 

Commissioner  Leupp.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  In  reply  to  Senator  Sutherland's  question  as  to 
how  many  350,000  acres  would  maintain,  the  testimony  the  other 
day  was  about  20  acres  to  the  horse  to  range  in.  At  that  ratio  this 
land  would  maintain  17,500  horses.  Mr.  Commissioner,  in  the  event 
this  horse-breeding  farm  proved  not  successful  to  the  Indians  after 
it  had  been  tried  out,  there  would  be  no  reason  on  earth  why  Con- 
gress could  not  dispose  of  it  afterwards  for  the  benefit  of  the  Crow 
tribe,  would  there  ? 

Commissioner  Leupp.  None  in  the  least.     It  is  an  experiment. 

Senator  Curtis.  If  you  sold  stock  to  outsiders,  you  would  have  to 
settle  with  the  stockholders? 

Commissioner  Leupp.  The  stock  would  be  disposed  of  exclusively 
to  the  Indians. 

Senator  Curtis.  You  would  not  sell  any  stock  except  to  the 
Indians? 

Comtnissioner  Leupp.  None  in  the  world.  The  whole  thing  was 
to  be  an  Indian  proposition.  The  Indians  could  go  into  it  or  not, 
as  they  chose. 

Senator  Curtis.  Then  you  have  to  consider  another  proposition  if 
the  Indians  got  the  money. 

Commissioner  Leupp.  As  is  provided  in  the  bill,  not  only  a  money 
consideration  woul^  be  taken  for  this  common  stock,  but  mares,  or 
land  that  the  Indians  did  not  cultivate  in  any  other  way. 

Senator  Curtis.  Alienable  land. 

Commissioner  Leupp.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Do  you  reserve  the  right  in  the  bill  to  dis- 
solve the  corporation  if  it  should  not  turn  out  to  be  profitable? 

Commissioner  Leupp.  It  could  be  dissolved  either  voluntarily  or 
involuntarily. 
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Senator  Sutherland.  Voluntarily  would  be  by  the  ordinary 
process? 

Commissioner  Leupp.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Do  you  think  Congress  would  have  the 
power,  unless  it  was  reserved,  to  dissolve  a  corporation  of  that  kind! 

Commissioner  Leupp.  We  have  a  provision  already  in  the  biU, 
"The  corporation  created  shall  exist  for  not  more  than  thirty  years.* 
unless  its  life  be  extended  bv  the  Congress,  and  it  mav  be  dissolved 
by  the  consent  of  the  stocKholders."  Now,  I  would  take  it  that 
Congress  would  in  that  case  simply  pass  an  act  at  the  request  of  the 
stockholders. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Of  course  any  corporation  could  be  dissolved 
by  the  consent  of  the  stockholders. 

Commissioner  Leupp.  I  do  not  see  that  there  is  any  provision  to 
enable  Congress  to  close  up  the  concern  without  the  consent  of  the 
stockholders. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Has  any  project  of  this  kind  ever  been  tried 
before  that  you  know  of  ?• 

Commissioner  Leupp.  Yes;  I  want  to  say  that  the  corporation 
experiment  has  been  made  by  the  Eastern  Cnerokees.  They  volun- 
tarily resolved  themselves  into  a  corporation  several  years  ago  under 
the  State  laws  of  North  Carolina. 

Senator  Curtis.  The  New  York  Lidians  are  incorporated. 

Commissioner  Leupp.  I  had  forgotten  that.  I  have  so  Utile  to  do 
with  them  that  the  fact  had  escaped  mj  notice. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Are  they  citizens? 

Senator  Curtis.  No;  thev  are  still  drawing  annuities. 

Senator  Sutherland.  They  are  citizens.  Do  they  not  vote  up 
there? 

Senator  Curtis.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  do  or  not. 

Commissioner  Leupp.  They  are  unallotted  and  do  not  vote. 

Senator  Curtis.  And  are  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  New  York? 

Commissioner  Leupp.  There  are  a  number  of  them  undoubtedly 
who  do  vote  because  their  vote  has  never  been  Questioned,  but  they 
are  those  who  have  so  large  a  predominance  of  wnite  blood  that  they 
could  not  be  distinguished. 

Senator  Dixon.  Mr.  Commissioner,  what  is  the  present  policy  of 
the  Indian  Office  toward  opening  reservations  where  the  Indians  have 
been  allotted  and  there  is  a  large  amoimt  of  surplus  land  after  allot- 
ting to  the  Indians  ? 

Commissioner  Leupp.  The  policy  is  in  the  direction  of  opening  just 
as  soon  as  the  best  interests  of  the  Indians  will  permit. 

Senator  Dixon.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  Crow  Indian  tribe, 
has  the  time  arrived  when  this  reservation  could  be  opened  with 
safety  to  those  Indians? 

Commissioner  Leupp.  I  believe  so.  I  ought  to  add,  in  explanation 
of  that,  that  I  have  rather  radical  views  on  the  question  oi  opening 
reservations;  that  is,  I  believe,  that  with  the  temper  we  now  have  in 
Congress,  the  kindly  disposition  toward  them,  the  Indians  had  bet- 
ter take  advantage  of  it  and  get  what  is  coming  to  them,  and  have  it 
nailed  down  so  tight  that  nobody  can  take  it  away.  Because  I 
think,  from  the  way  things  are  moving,  that  the  time  is  not  far  oflf 
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when  there  will  be  a  set  of  the  tide  in  the  other  direction,  and  the 
Indian  will  be  overslaughed  unless  he  is  looked  out  for  now. 

S^iator  CuBTis.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  authorized  the  open- 
ing up  of  a  large  part  of  the  reservation  under  the  act  of  1004,  wnich 
has  not  yet  been  sold,  would  it  not  be  better  to  delay  the  opening  up 
of  this  reservation  until  the  lands  are  disposed  of  under  tnat  act  ot 
1004? 

Ck)mmissioner  Lbupp.  Well,  no.  I  should  have  been  in  favor,  if 
I  had  been  in  office  at  that  time,  of  opening  still  more  than  was 
opened  then;  so  I  can  candidly  say  that  I  am  glad  to  get  these  lands 
opened  as  fast  as  we  can. 

Senator  Curtis.  You  know,  do  you  not,  that  the  more  land  you 
open  up,  and  the  more  you  put  on  the  market,  necessarily  the  lower 
the  price  it  will  bring? 

Comimissioner  Leufp.  I  suppose  that  the  general  principle  of  sup- 
ply and  demand  would  apply  to  that;  but  at  the  same  time  I  feel 
that  the  sooner  the  Indian  is  set  on  his  feet  in  that  way  as  an  inde- 
pendent property  owner,  and  gets  out  from  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Government  just  as  far  as  that  supervision  can  be  withdrawn 
safely,  the  better  for  the  Indian.  I  thmk  independence  is  a  great 
educator,  and  I  have  that  same  feeling  about  all  of  these  people. 
The  reservation  policy  is  a  curse  and  a  degradation  to  them. 

Senator  Cubtis.  You  are  not  blaming  the  Indians  for  that  policy, 
of  course? 

Conunissioner  Leupp.  No,  sir;  I  feel  that  they  were  wronged  by 
the  Government  long  ago,  when  that  policv  was  adopted. 

Senator  Dixon.  In  keeping  them  herded,  on  the  reservations? 

Commissioner  Leufp.  1  thmk  that  is  abominable. 

Senator  Curtis.  You  know  that  until  Mr.  Jones  was  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs  the  policy  of  the  Government  was  absolutely  to  keep 
an  Indian  on  his  reservation? 

Commissioner  Leupp.  I  know  it.  That  was  tried  once  during  Sec- 
retary Schurz's  time  with  very  ill  effect — in  the  Ponca  case. 

Senator  Curtis.  Is  not  your  office  holding  to-day  that  because 
certain  Indians  have  not  affiliated  with  theur  bands  they  are  not 
entitled  to  participate? 

Commissioner  Leupp.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Curtis.  Are  you  not  doing  that  in  the  Osage  cases? 

Commissioner  Leupp.  You  say  "aSiliated?" 

Senator  Curtis.  Yes. 

Commissioner  Leupp.  We  deal  with  the  question  in  this  way:  We 
take  each  independent  case  and  study  out  its  particular  features; 
these  are  questions  of  fact  very  largely;  if  we  find  that  these  people 
have  been  recognized  as  Indians  and  have  been  treated  as  such  oy 
their  fellows,  that  thev  are  entitled  to  tribal  rights — if  the  tribe  con- 
sents.    That  is  something  we  always  require. 

Senator  Curtis.  Under  the  act  of  1887  encouragement  was  held 
out  to  the  Indian  to  leave  his  reservation  and  become  a  citizen  and 
stay  away  from  his  tribe;  and  if  he  would  do  that  he  still  would  have 
a  nght  to  participate. 

Commissioner  Leupp.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  is  my  position  to-day. 

Senator  Curtis.  And  yet  in  the  Osage  cases  you  are  holding,  as  I 
imderstand  from  reading  some  of  the  letters  that  come  to  me,  that 
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because  Indians  of  that  tribe  have  not  stayed  with  the  Osages,  though 
there  is  no  question  about  their  blood,  they  can  not  participate. 

Commissioner  Leupp.  I  hold  that  they  shall  not  be  enrolled  con- 
trary tp  the  wishes  of  the  tribe. 

Senator  Curtis.  That  is  not  the  question. 

Commissioner  Leupp.  It  is  the  question,  if  you  wilt  excuse  me, 
Senator. 

Senator  Curtis.  I  am  asking  about  the  policy  of  the  OflSce. 

Commissioner  Leupp.  I  understand ;  but  here  comes  a  person 
requesting  permission  to  be  enrolled  r^ht  over  the  head  of  the  tribe — 
to  DC  placed  on  the  tribal  rolls  of  the  Osages  because  he  can  show  his 
Osage  blood,  etc.,  but  irrespective  of  the  wishes  of  those  already 
enrolled.  I  feel  that  that  is  a  pretty  dangerous  power  to  put  in  the 
hands  of  the  Government — the  right  to  compel  an  Indian  tribe  to 
make  a  member  of  somebody  whom  it  does  not  wish  to  enroll. 

Senator  Curtis.  If  it  is  shown  by  the  rolls  of  the  tribe,  by  the 
documents  in  your  Office,  that  that  Indian  is  really  a  member  or  that 
tribe,  and  of  the  blood  of  that  tribe,  that  he  has  simply  done  what 
the  law  says  he  may  do,  do  you  think  he  ought  to  be  kept  from  the 
tribe  simply  because  the  officers  of  the  tribe  think  he  ought  to  be 
keptawaj? 

Commissioner  Leupp.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  such  ruling  as  that. 

Senator  Curtis.  That  is  the  way  I  understand  your  statement, 
that  if  the  tribe  objects 

Commissioner  Leupp.  Oh,  if  the  tribe  objects.  But,  if  he  is 
already  on  the  roll,  how  can  the  tribe  object? 

Senator  Curtis.  I  do  not  say  that  he  is  on  the  roll.  I  say  if  the 
records  of  your  Office  show  that  he  is  of  that  tribal  blood,  that  he  is 
of  Osage  blood,  and  your  rolls  show  that  his  mother  was  an  Osage, 
for  instance,  and  yet  he  has  gone  off  the  reservation  to  make  a  citizen 
of  himself,  you  deny  him  enrollment  because  the  Osage  council 
says  they  do  not  want  liim  put  on  the  roll  because  he  has  not  par- 
ticipated with  the  tribe. 

Commissioner  Leupp.  If  he  is  not  already  on  the  roll,  and  the 
Osage  council,  in  revising  the  roll,  says  it  does  not  wish  this  man  on 
the  roll,  I  should  stand  by  the  council  unless  there  was  some  very 
strong  reasons  for  not  doing  so. 

Senator  Curtis.  Where  his  own  mother  was  on  the  roll? 

Commissioner  Leupp.  It  is  a  question  of  whether  the  tribe  pro- 
poses to  recognize  him  or  not.  Jt  seems  to  me  that  as  long  as  the 
property  to  be  divided  is  theirs  they  have  the  right  to  say— — 

Senator  Cutitis.  Well,  I  would  not  undertake  to  settle  that  ques- 
tion in  this  case. 

Senator  Dixon.  I  want  to  make  this  observation,  in  view  of  what 
Senator  Curtis  has  said,  that  it  has  been  my  experience  that,  when  an 
Indian  reservation  has  been  opened  in  my  State,  men  with  an  infini- 
tesimal amount  of  IncHan  blood  will  immediately  go  back  and  want  to 
be  enrolled  and  participate  in  the  division,  when,  for  a  generation  or 
two  generations,  they  nave  lived  away  from  the  Indians  and  have 
resented  being  called  an  Indian,  and  are  only  attracted  by  the  money 
that  is  to  be  divided. 

Senator  Curtis.  But  the  act  of  1887  says  that  the  Indians  should 
do  that  very  thing,  and  you  even  went  so  far  as  to  say:  ''We  will 
give  you  160  acres  of  land  if  you  will  leave  the  reservation." 
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Commissioner  Leupp.  The  general  policy,  as  I  imderstand  the  act 
of  1887,  contemplated— and  I  nave  been  following  that  idea  in  a  good 
many  cases,  one  of  which  I  think  Senator  Clapp  will  remember,  as  it 
arose  on  the  White  Earth  Reservation — that  the  door  shall  never  be 
shut  in  the  face  of  an  Indian  who  has  once  been  on  the  roll,  but  has 
done  what  we  are  trying  to  get  him  to  do,  and  has  gone  out,  of  his  own 
initiative,  to  build  up  a  place  for  himself  in  the  ^orld.  The  door 
always  swings  open  to  such  a  man  when  he  wants  to  come  back.  I 
have  always  thought  it  was  a  wrong  thing  to  encourage  the  Indian  to 
go  out  in  that  way,  and  then  cut  him  on  from  the  privileges  which 
belong  to  him  if  in  his  old  age  or  his  poverty  he  wishes  to  return. 

Senator  Curtis.  I  think  that  is  a  good  rule. 

Commissioner  Leupp.  That  is  exactly  the  spirit  in  which  I  have 
tried  to  carry  out  everything  I  have  done,  and  I  have  even  gone  so 
far  as  to  reverse  the  rulings  of  my  predecessors — which  is  always  a 
disagreeable  thing  to  do — on  some  of  those  very  points. 

Senator  Dixon.  Further  recurring  to  Senator  Curtis's  suggestion 
that  possibly  this  reservation  could  not  be  onened  until  the  lands 
embraced  within  the  former  opening  have  all  been  disi)osed  of,  I 
would  ask  you,  Mr.  Commissioner,  if  it  does  not  take,  in  the  expe- 
rience of  the  Indian  Office,  from  four  to  five  years  to  get  a  reservation 
ready  to  open  after  the  act  opening  the  reservation  nas  passed  Con- 


Commissioner  Leupp.  I  should  say,  roughly  speaking,  that  that 
is  true. 

Senator  Dixon.  And  I  would  ask  if  it  is  not  true  that  the  bill  pro- 
vides that  the  land  shall  be  appraised  as  to  value  by  a  commission 
appointed,  part  of  which  are  Inaians  and  part  of  which  are  whites? 

Commissioner  Leupp.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Cubtis.  I  think  tne  commission  would  last  just  as  long  if 
there  were  no  Indians  on  it. 

Senator  Dixon.  This  bill  provides  that  the  commission  must  com- 
plete its  appraisement  within  either  nine  months  or  a  year. 

Senator  Sutherland.  I  was  going  to  ask  whether  the  commission 
received  an  annual  salary. 

Senator  Dixon.  No,  they  receive  a  per  diem,  but  they  must  com- 
plete it  in  that  time.  In  the  case  of  the  Flathead  Reservation  the 
act  was  passed  in  April,  1904,  yet  the  lands  are  not  yet  half  appraised 
and  that  reservation  can  not  possibly  be  opened  until  the  spring  of 
19[09,  five  years  after  the  act  of  Congress  was  passed.  Ana  in  this 
caise.  if  the  bill  were  to  |>ass  at  this  session  of  Congress,  four  years 
would  be  the  earliest  time  you  can  get  that  reservation  ready 
for  opening,  and  by  that  time  the  last  of  the  ceded  strip  will  have 
all  been  sold. 

Comnussioner  Leupp.  I  would  Uke  to  make  this  one  suggestion  to 
follow  Senator  Dixon's  remarks.  I  believe  that  the  best  way  of 
appraising  land  on  an  Indian  reservation  which  is  to  be  opened  is 
to  let  it  appraise  itself;  that  is  to  saj,  to  fix  a  certain  period — we 
will  call  it  SIX  months  or  one  year — within  which  any  land  that  any- 
one wishes  to  enter  can  be  bought  for  such-and-such  a  definite  sum, 
that  amount  to  be  fixed  by  whomever  the  Indians  or  the  Government 
may  choose  for  an  appraiser,  and  that  to  be  the  only  appraisal  about 
it.  For  example,  after  looking  over  the  reservation,  simply  let  the 
appraiser  say*  ''These  lands  will  be  sold  for  S5  an  acre  for  the  first 
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year;  after  that,  for  another  year,  any  land  taken  up  will  be  chai|;ed 
at  $4  an  acre;  and  the  next  year  the  price  will  fall  to  S3,  or  $2.50, 
as  the  case  may  be.  I  believe  in  that  way  the  land  would  appraise 
ita^.  The  settlers  going  out  there  first  would  be  hunting  tor  the 
best  land  and  would  be  wiUing  to  pay  the  best  prices,  ana  as  time 
passed  the  Indians  would  get  a  muck  better  income,  I  am  sure,  from 
their  land. 

SenatQr  Dixon.  In  the  opening  of  the  other  Oow  strip  the  Presi- 
dent was  authorized  to  fix  $4  an  acre,  and  that  prm  dbould  stand 
until  he  should  by  proclamation  reduce  it.  As  a  matter  ol  fact,  it 
has  gone  on  a  year  now,  and  I  think  the  sliding  scale  ^ould  be 
lowered.  ^  I  am  not  averse  to  that  kind  of  appraisement. 

Commissioner  Lbufp.  You  get  rid  of  a  great  deal  of  expense  and 
save  a  good  deal  of  time. 

^  Senator  Dixon.  The  only  thing  is  that  when  an  Indian  reservar 
tion  is  opened  wonderful  stories  of  the  rich  fertile  land,  which  exist 
in  the  mmd's  eye  of  the  mob,  lead  them  to  rush  in  and  make  exces- 
sive bids,  which  they  never  carry  out,  but  fall  down  in.  That  is  the 
danger  about  it.  I^  is  theoretically  the  best  plan,  however,  and  I 
am  not  averse  to  it  in  this  case. 

The  Chatrman.  Is  there  anything  further  that  you  desire  to  say, 
Mr.  Conmiissionert 

Senator  Curtis.  I  would  like  to  ask  one  question,  going  back  to 
the  issue  in  this  matter.  The  Government  has  had  some  experience 
on  the  Crow  Reservation  with  what  is  known  as  the  tribal  herd  of 
cattle.     It  was  a  failure,  was  it  not? 

Commissioner  Leupp.  I  could  not  answer  as  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Crows  have  at  any  time 
within  the  last  few  years  asked  for  something  substantially  iJong  the 
line  of  this  proposed  legislation? 

Commissioner  Leupp.  Do  you  mean  the  horse-breeding  bill? 

The  ChairJman.  Yes. 

Commissioner  Leupp.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  will  say  this,  that  aD 
the  information  I  have  with  regard  to  their  disposition  toward  this 
bill,  outside  of  the  talk  which  I  think  Major  McLaughlin  had  with 
them,  was  obtained  from  Mr.  Curtis,  the  photographer,  who  came  to 
me  to  find  out  something  about  it.  He  said  that  the  Crow  Indians 
were  talking  to  him  about  this  bill,  and  he  wanted  to  know  what  its 
provisions  were;  that  the  more  intelligent  ones  who  talked  with  him 
seemed  very  much  in  favor  of  it,  but  as  he  was  not  familiar  with  its 

E revisions  he  wanted  some  one  to  give  him  the  information.     He  had 
een  living  there  for  some  time  and  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  those 
Indians. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  one  thing,  Mr.  Commissioner,  that  I  think 
perhaps  is  not  quite  clear  in  the  record,  with  respect  to  dealing  with 
Indians  oflf  the  reservation.  As  I  understand  the  policy  or  your 
Office — and  it  is  based  very  largely  upon  my  experience  with  your 
Office  in  my  own  State — you  have  been  most  hberal  in  the  poUcy  of 
allowing  Indians  on  the  reservation  to  go  oflf  the  reservation  to  seek 
employment  and  stiU  retain  their  rights  there ;  but  when  the  opening 
of  a  reservation  has  aroused  interest  in  people  who  have  a  trace  of 
Indian  blood  that  has  lain  dormant  for  a  great  many  years,  you  are 
rather  disposed  to  let  the  Indians  say  as  to  whether  they  shall  come 
in  and  participate. 
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Commissioner  Leufp.  Tliat  is  it,  exactly;  yes.  sir. 

The  Chaerman.  That  is  my  exprnence  m  dealing  with  your  Office 
in  my  State.  "* 

Senator  Dixon.  If  he  is  a  real  Indian,  the  Office  has  no  objection? 

^  Commissioner  Leupp.  No  obiection  in  the  world,  but  it  seems  to  me 
his  own  people  are  the  best  jua^es. 

Senator  Dixon.  It  is  the  white  Indians  that  the  Office  is  a  little 
averse  to? 

Commissioner  Leupp.  I  am  on  the  lookout  with  a  shotgun  for  them 
all  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  Mrs.  Grey,  have  you  any  questions  that  vou 
desire  to  ask  Commissioner  Leupp;  if  so,  they  may  be  regardea  as 
the  questions  of  the  committee. 

Mn.  Gbet.  Will  you  state  whether  Mr.  Holdredge,  Mr.  Hardin. 
mad  Mr.  Gillette,  who  you  sa^  were  on  the  reservation,  are  connected 
with,  or  interested  in,  the  Lmcoln  Townsite  Companv. 

Commissioner  Leupp.  I  have  not  the  remotest  iaea  about  that, 
because  I  never  heard  of  the  Lincoln  Townsite  Company  until  this 
matter  came  up. 

Mrs.  Gbey.  Are  they  not  the  men  of  large  means,  to  whom  you 
referred  in  ^our  report  to  the  Commissioner  on  the  beet-sugar  business? 

Commissioner  Leupp.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  are  or  not.  Mr. 
Hardin  was  my  authority  for  the  statement  that  he  had  so  much 
capital  which  was  pledgea,  and  I  judge  from  the  way  the  other  gen- 
tlemen spoke — that  is,  Mr.  Gillette  and  Mr.  Holdredge — that  mey 
were  interested  in  some  way  in  this  project.  That  is  aU  I  tmow,  and 
I  do  not  know  what  their  worldly  circumstances  are,  or  anything 
further  than  I  have  stated. 

Secretary  Garfield.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  find,  upon  further  search 
of  the  files  of  my  office,  that  there  is  no  letter  that  I  sent  to  Big 
Medicine. 

Mrs.  Grey.  Big  Medicine  says:  ''I  wrote  this  letter  at  the  request 
ofMr.  Dalby.'' 

Secretary  Garfield.  There  is  no  other  letter  that  I  wrote  to  Big 
Medicine  other  than  the  one  I  have  referred  to. 

Senator  Dixon.  I  think  Secretary  Garfield  made  some  mention  of 
Captain  Lee  making  some  report  to  him  on  this  bill. 

Secretary  Garfield.  That  was  the  one  in  which  this  matter  of  the 
horse-breeding  farm  was  referred  to.  Mr.  Leupp  has  covered  that 
matter  fuUy.  He  communicated  with  certain  army  officers,  and 
Captain  Lee,  who  is  one  of  the  cavalry  officers,  appeared  before  me  and 
discussed  the  project  with  me  in  detail.  He  is  one  of  the  officers  who 
has  given  particular  attention  to  cavalry  mounts,  and  his  generid 
impression  regarding  thisproposed  experiment  was  that  it  was  a  very 
admirable  one  to  try.  His  opinion  was  that  of  course  a  compara- 
tively few  horses  from  any  one  herd  could  be  ^aranteed  as  being 
good  cavalry  horses;  but,  if  they  were  properly  bred  in  the  first 
instance  by  the  cardPul  selection  of  mares  and  stallions,  that  there 
would  be  a  very  great  probability  of  increasing  the  percentage  that 
could  be  used  for  cavalry  horses  from  any 'particular  herd;  and  that 
from  his  knowledge  of  conditions  of  the  service,  of  the  character  of 
the  land,  and  what  he  had  heard  about  the  Oows  as  horsemen,  he 
believed  it  would  be  a  very  excellent  experiment  to  try.    And  I,  per- 
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sonally,  from  certain  inyestigations  that  I  had  made  in  this^  connec- 
tion, believe  it  would  be  a  wise  thing  to  attempt  an  experiment  of 
this  kind.  -^ 

Senator  Dixon.  Your  idea,  Mr.  Commissioner,  in  regard  to  a  horse- 
breeding  farm  was  to  give  employment  to  the  Indian  during  his 
transition  period — between  the  time  that  his  land  is  allotted  and  the 
time  when  ne  becomes,  in  the  course  of  years,  fully  equipped  to  make 
his  living  as  a  citizen.  This  is  the  great  horse-breeding  country  of 
the  United  States,  is  it  not? 

Commissioner  Leupp.  It  has  been  so  represented  to  me. 

Senator  Curtis.  Except  Kansas. 

Commissioner  Leupp.  I  thought  Kansas  was  more  a  cattle  coim- 
try.  Maior  Walcott  said  in  all  nis  examinations  of  the  land  in  any 
part  of  the  United  States  he  never  found  any  equal  to  this  Crow 
country;  and  Mr.  Borden,  a  raiser  of  Arab  horses,  and  the  leading 
authority  in  the  country  on  that  subject,  a^eed  with  him. 

Senator  Dixon.  Major  Walcott  is  superintendent  of  the  Omaha 
stock  yards,  is  he  not? 

Commissioner  Leupp.  I  do  not  know;  I  simply  know  him  as  an 
expert  on  horses,  cominff  to  me  introduced  by  tne  President. 

Senator  Dixon.  I  understand  he  is  superintendent  of  the  Omaha 
stock  yards  and  has  had  full  opportunity  of  judging  stock. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Have  the  Crows  been  engaged  in  horse  rais- 
ing in  the  past? 

Commissioner  Leupp.  They  have  raised  horses  for  general  purposes 
there,  but  they  have  been  of  all  kinds.  You  know  what  Indian 
horses  are,  even  when  they  have  a  pretty  good  stallion;  they  are  a 
sort  of  hit  or  miss.  I  think  they  raise  some  that  are  good.  Some 
of  them  that  I  have  seen  on  the  reservation  struck  me  as  oeing  pretty 
good  riding  horses  and  wagon  horses. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Have  they  made,  ar  far  as  you  know,  on 
their  own  part,  an  improved  breed? 

Commissioner  Leupp.  I  think  not,  except  in  a  general  way,  where 
they  have  embraced  the  opportunity  to  use  good  stallions. 

Mr.  Sniffen.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  permission  of  the  committee,  I 
would  Uke  to  ask,  by  way  of  information,  if  the  Commissioner  has 
been  able  to  form  any  idea  as  to  how  many  of  the  Indians,  if  this 
horse-breeding  proposition  is  inaugurated,  would  be  employed  by  it? 

Commissioner  Leupp.  That,  of  course,  is  a  matter  which  we  could 
not  be  positive  about  until  the  experiment  was  tried;  but  as  long  as 
the  purpose  was  to  give  the  youn^  Indians  the  first  preference  for 
employment,  I  assume  that  it  woula  take  all  that. were  needed  for  the 
horse  raising. 

Mr.  Sniffen.  Of  course  you  have  only  so  many  horses  that  could 
be  looked  after  by  one  man  ? 

Commissioner  Leupp.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sniffen.  I  did  not  know  but  that  you  had  worked  it  out  to 
some  extent  so  that  you  would  know  how  many  it  would  give  employ- 
ment to. 

Commissioner  Leupp.  No;  I  have  not  done  that.  We  wanted  to 
get  the  permissive  legislation  before  going  into  that. 

Commissioner  Leupp  was  thereupon  excused. 
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STATEMENT  OF  Z.  LEWIS  DALBT. 

Z.  Lewis  Dalbt,  having  been  first  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  name? 

Mr.  Dalbt.  Z.  Lewis  Dalby. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  age? 

Mr.  Dalby.  1  hirty-seven. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  residence? 

Mr.  Dalby.  My  l^al  residence  is  Virginia. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  occupation? 

Mr.  Dalby.  Indian  inspector. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  occupation? 

Mr.  Dalby.  Since  the  1st  of  May,  1907. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  in  the  employment  of  the  Government 
prior  to  that  time? 

Mr.  Dalby.  I  was. 

The  Chairman.  For  how  long? 

Mr.  Dalby.  I  entered  the  service  first  in  December,  1894. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  been  continuously  in  the  service? 

Mr.  Dalby.  I  was  first  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  then 
with  the  Post-Office  Department,  then  went  back  with  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  then  I  was  in  the  Army,  and  then  I  was  with 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  again,  and  from  there  to  the  Bureau  of 
Corporations,  and  from  the  Bureau  of  Corporations  I  entered  the 
service  of  the  Interior  Department. 

The  Chairman.  You  visited  the  Crow.  Reservation,  in  Montana,  in 
1907,  did  you? 

Mr.  Dalby.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  may  proceed,  perhaps,  in  your  own  way 
and  state  what  took  place  while  you  were  there  and  more  especially 
with  reference  to  the  complaints  which  had  been  made  by  Mrs.  Grey, 
of  which  you  were  cognizant,  were  you  not? 

Mr.  Dalby.  Yes,  sir.  The  facts  developed  in  my  investigation,  as 
well  as  the  methods  of  conducting  it,  have  been  fully  stated  in  my 
report,  which  I  understand  is  in  the  record.  Do  I  understand  that 
you  wish  me  to  go  fully  into  that  matter? 

Senator  Dixon.  Has  Mr.  Dalby's  report  been  incorporated  as  a 
part  of  these  hearings? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  You  must  be  familiar  with  the  general 
trend  of  this  examination  as  to  your  conduct  there  with  reference  to 
the  officers  of  the  Indian  Rights  Association,  with  reference  to  Mrs. 
Grey,  and  the  proceedings  before  the  grand  jury.  Do  you  desire  to 
make  any  statement  concerning  those  matters? 

Mr.  Dalby.  That  is  precisely  what  I  wish  to  learn,  Mr.  Chairman. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  just  reached  the  city  this  morning  and  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  to  read  what  has  transpired  here,  so  I  really 
do  not  know  what  has  been  presented  .to  this  committee,  and  I  could 
perhaps  more  intelligently  answer  questions  than  anticipate  what 
nas  been  presented. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  may  state  in  regard  to  your  interview 
with  Mr.  Brosius  and  what  took  place  at  that  interview. 

Senator  Dixon.  I  think  he  would  get  at  it  better  if  he  would  start 
in  and  state  when  he  got  there. 
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sonally,  from  certain  investigations  that  I  had  made  in  this^  connec- 
tion, believe  it  would  be  a  wise  thing  to  attempt  an  experiment  of 
this  kind. 

Senator  Dixon.  Your  idea,  Mr.  Commissioner,  in  regard  to  a  horse- 
breeding  farm  was  to  give  employment  to  the  Inoian  during  his 
transition  period — between  the  time  that  his  land  is  allotted  and  the 
time  when  ne  becomes,  in  the  course  of  years,  fully  equipped  to  make 
his  living  as  a  citizen.  This  is  the  great  horse-breeding  country  of 
the  United  States,  is  it  not? 

Commissioner  Leupp.  It  has  been  so  represented  to  me. 

Senator  Curtis.  Except  Kansas. 

Commissioner  Leupp.  I  thought  Kansas  was  more  a  cattle  coun- 
try. Maior  Walcott  said  in  all  nis  examinations  of  the  land  in  any 
part  of  the  United  States  he  never  found  any  equal  to  this  Crow 
country;  and  Mr.  Borden,  a  raiser  of  Arab  horses,  and  the  leading 
authonty  in  the  country  on  that  subject,  a^eed  with  him. 

Senator  Dixon.  Major  Walcott  is  superintendent  of  the  Omaha 
stock  yards,  is  he  not? 

Commissioner  Leupp.  I  do  not  know;  I  simply  know  him  as  an 
expert  on  horses,  cominff  to  me  introduced  by  tne  President. 

Senator  Dixon.  I  understand  he  is  superintendent  of  the  Omaha 
stock  yards  and  has  had  full  opportunity  of  judging  stock. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Have  the  Crows  been  engaged  in  horse  rais- 
ing in  the  past? 

Commissioner  Leupp.  They  have  raised  horses  for  general  purposes 
there,  but  they  have  been  of  all  kinds.  You  know  what  Indian 
horses  are,  even  when  they  have  a  pretty  good  staUion;  they  are  a 
sort  of  hit  or  miss.  I  think  they  raise  some  that  are  good.  Some 
of  them  that  I  have  seen  on  the  reservation  struck  me  as  oeing  pretty 
good  riding  horses  and  wagon  horses. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Have  they  made,  ar  far  as  you  know,  on 
their  own  part,  an  improved  breed? 

Commissioner  Leupp.  I  think  not,  except  in  a  general  way,  where 
they  have  embraced  the  opportunity  to  use  good  stallions. 

Mr.  Sniffen.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  permission  of  the  committee,  I 
would  Uke  to  ask,  by  way  of  information,  if  the  Commissioner  has 
been  able  to  form  any  idea  as  to  how  many  of  the  Indians,  if  this 
horse-breeding  proposition  is  inaugurated,  would  be  employed  by  it? 

Commissioner  Leupp.  That,  of  course,  is  a  matter  which  we  could 
not  be  positive  about  until  the  experiment  was  tried;  but  as  long  as 
the  purpose  was  to  give  the  youn^  Indians  the  first  preference  for 
employment,  I  assume  that  it  woula  take  all  that. were  needed  for  the 
horse  raising. 

Mr.  Sniffen.  Of  course  you  have  only  so  many  horses  that  could 
be  looked  after  by  one  man  ? 

Commissioner  Leupp.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sniffen.  I  did  not  know  but  that  you  had  worked  it  out  to 
some  extent  so  that  you  would  know  how  many  it  would  give  employ- 
ment to. 

Commissioner  Leupp.  No;  I  have  not  done  that.  We  wanted  to 
get  the  permissive  legislation  before  going  into  that. 

Commissioner  Leupp  was  thereupon  excused. 
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STATEMENT  OF  Z.  LEWIS  DALBT. 

Z.  Lewis  Dalby,  having  been  first  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  namet 

Mr.  Dalby.  Z.  Lewis  Dalby. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  age? 

Mr.  Dalby.  Ihirty-seven. 

The  CHAiRBfAN.  What  is  your  residence? 

Mr.  Dalby.  My  legal  residence  is  Virginia. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  occupation? 

Mr.  Dalby.  Indian  inspector. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  occupation? 

Mr.  Dalby.  Since  the  1st  of  May,  1907. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  in  the  employment  of  the  Government 
prior  to  that  time? 

Mr.  Dalby.  I  was. 

The  Chairman.  For  how  long? 

Mr.  Dalby.  I  entered  the  service  first  in  December,  1894. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  been  continuously  in  the  service? 

Mr.  Dalby.  I  was  first  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  then 
with  the  Post-Office  Department,  then  went  back  with  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  then  I  was  in  the  Army,  and  then  I  was  with 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  again,  and  from  there  to  the  Bureau  of 
Corporations,  and  from  the  Bureau  of  Corporations  I  entered  the 
service  of  the  Interior  Department. 

The  Chairman.  You  visited  the  Crow.  Reservation,  in  Montana,  in 
1907,  did  you? 

Mr.  Dalby.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  may  proceed,  perhaps,  in  your  own  way 
and  state  what  took  place  while  you  were  there  and  more  especially 
with  reference  to  the  complaints  which  had  been  made  by  Mrs.  Grey, 
of  which  you  were  cognizant,  were  you  not? 

Mr.  Dalby.  Yes,  sir.  The  facts  developed  in  my  investigation,  as 
well  as  the  methods  of  conducting  it,  have  been  fully  stated  in  my 
report,  which  I  understand  i,  in  the  record.  Do  I  understand  that 
you  wish  me  to  go  fully  into  that  matter? 

Senator  Dixon.  Has  Mr.  Dalby's  report  been  incorporated  as  a 
part  of  these  hearino;s? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  You  must  be  familiar  with  the  general 
trend  of  this  examination  as  to  your  conduct  there  with  reference  to 
the  officers  of  the  Indian  Rights  Association,  with  reference  to  Mrs. 
Grey,  and  the  proceedings  before  the  grand  jury.  Do  you  desire  to 
maKe  any  statement  concerning  those  matters? 

Mr.  Dalby.  That  is  precisely  what  I  wish  to  learn,  Mr.  Chairman, 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  just  reached  the  city  this  morning  and  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  to  read  what  has  transpired  here,  so  I  really 
do  not  know  what  has  been  presented  .to  this  committee,  and  I  could 
perhaps  more  intelligently  answer  questions  than  anticipate  what 
nas  been  presented. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  may  state  in  regard  to  your  interview 
with  Mr.  Brosius  and  what  took  place  at  that  interview. 

Senator  Dixon.  I  think  he  would  get  at  it  better  if  he  would  start 
in  and  state  when  he  got  there. 
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The  Chairman.  I  suggested  that  to  him,  but  he  prefers  to  have 
questions  asked,  as  I  understand. 

Mr.  Dalby.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  proceed  in  either  way,  only 
I  have  already  gone  into  the  full  situation,  and  I  did  not  know  whether 
you  would  want  that  repeated  in  the  record.  I  will  be  very  glad 
to  take  it  up  from  the  beginning,  but  my  report  covers  that,  and  in 
fact  the  interview  with  Air.  Brosius  has  already  been  covered  in  the 
record  by  the  secretary  this  morning,  but  I  wul  take  it  up  from  the 
beginning  or  at  any  other  point  that  you  desire,  or  answer  any  spe- 
cific questions  that  you  desu^e  to  ask. 

The  Chairman.  I  might  state  generally  to  you  that  it  is  contended 
here  that  these  people  did  not  have  a  fair  opportunity  to  make  an 
investigation  on  the  reservation;  that  Mrs.  Grey  was  interfered  with 
in  her  effort  to  assist  in  an  investigation;  that  you  interfered  with 
her  there.  Now,  you  may  either  take  the  matter  up  and  make  such 
statement  as  you  desire  to  make  or  we  will  ask  questions  of  you. 

Mr.  Dalby.  I  will  answer  on  that  point,  Mr.  Cnairman,  if  I  may. 

I  first  met  Mrs.  Grey  in  the  St.  James  Hotel  in  this  city  in  last 
April;  I  think  it  was  the  19th  of  April.  The  Secretary  sent  for  me 
that  morning  and  handed  me  what  nas  been  submitted  to  you  as  an 
exhibit,  Mrs.  Grey's  story,  and  requested  me  to  go  through  it  and  find 
out  where  Mrs.  Grey  was,  from  Mr.  Curtis,  and  talk  with  her  with  a 
view  of  taking  up  that  matter  as  soon  as  possible.  1  ran  through  her 
story  as  quickly  as  I  could;  I  think  I  put  a  couple  of  hours  on  it; 
then  I  found  out  through  Mr.  Curtis  that  Mrs.  Grey  was  at  the  St. 
James  Hotel,  and  I  caUed  upon  her  there.  I  talked  with  her  for 
I  think,  two  hours,  and  questioned  her  about  various  matters  that 
were  alluded  to  in  her  story,  particularly  endeavoring  to  find  out  what 
interest  she  had  in  the  matter  or  what  motive  she  might  have  for 
taking  the  matter  up.  The  impression  that  she  made  upon  me  was 
that  her  motive  was  purely  one  of  philanthropy;  that  she  had  hap- 
pened to  be  upon  the  Crow  Reservation,  and  that  she  had  found  these 
miquitous  conditions  existing;  and,  as  she  expressed  it,  she  could 
not  get  away  from  them;  she  had  to  take  them  up,  and  that  the  In- 
dians had  wished  her  to  present  their  case,  and  tor  that  reason  she 
had  come  to  Washington  and  had  seen  the  President,  and  had  gone 
over  with  him  what  was  afterwards  incorporated  in  this  story. 

At  that  time  I  told  her  I  wanted  to  determine  whether  there  was 
any  immediate  necessity  for  my  going  to  Montana,  as  I  had  told  the 
Secretary  I  could  not  take  up  this  work  before  the  1st  of  May,  being 
then  engaged  on  work  in  the  Bureau  of  Corporations  which  could 
not  be  well  laid  down  without  notice,  and  it  seemed  to  me,  from  read- 
ing her  stories,  there  were  two  points  only  that  might  call  for  haste; 
one  was  the  matter  of  the  sheep  of  Mr.  Bair,  and  the  other  was  the 
matter  of  the  sale  of  dead  allotments  which  she  alleged  the  Lincoln 
Townsite  Company  was  to  purchase.  She  said  that  the  sheep  were 
already  moving  off  the  reservation.  So  on  that  point  I  said  it  would 
be  impossible  For  me  to  go  there  before  the  sheep  would  be  entirely 
removed,  and  consequently  it  would  be  necessary  for  me  to  go  into  that 
matter  on  evidence  afterwards,  rather  than  by  inspection  of  the  bands 
upon  the  ground,  and  therefore  no  haste  would  benefit  the  Indians 
there;  and  as  to  the  land  sale  I  said  I  would  look  into  the  matter 
and  see  whether  the  rights  of  the  Indians  would  be  prejudiced  by 
permitting  the  matter  to  go  on  and  the  sale  to  be  completed  subject  to 
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review  afterwards. '  Mrs.  Grey  was  anxious  for  me  to  go  to  Montana 
at  once,  but  after  going  into  the  matter  in  the  way  that  I  have 
stated,  I  told  her  that  I  did  not  think  I  should  go  before  the  1st  of 
May.  I  was  then  employed  in  the  Bureau  of  Corporations;  I  was  not 
in  the  Interior  Department.  After  seeing  Mrs.  Grey  I  did  inquire 
into  the  status  of  this  land  and  found  that  the  Secretary  had  absolute 

r)wer  to  disapprove  any  sale  for  any  reason  whatever.  Therefore 
determined  that  the  rights  of  the  Indians  could  not  be  prejudiced 
by  the  sale  going  on  and  an  examination  bein^  made  afterwards. 
So  I  determined  to  wait  until  I  could  comfortably  get  through  mv 
work  in  the  Bureau  of  Corporations  and  then  equip  myself  with 
tiie  necessary  information  with  regard  to  the  matters  in  the  Indian 
Office  before  goins  to  Montana. 

About  the  middle  of  May  a  telegram  was  received  by  the  Indian 
Office  from  the  agent  stating  that  Mrs.  Grey  had  returned  to  the 
reservation  and  had  created  some  manner  of  disturbance  there, 
and  that  he  had  foimd  it  necessary  to  arrest  her.  That  message  I 
think  was  received  about  noon  on  Saturday.  It  was  brought  to  my 
attention,  and  the  Secretary  desired  me  to  go  immediately  to  Montana. 
I  talked  with  him  briefly  on  the  subject  and  told  him  that  I  did  not 
understand  that  Mrs.  Grey  was  to  go  before  I  went  to  the  reserva- 
tion; that  apparently  she  had  been  mdiscreet  in  some  way,  and  that 
she  had  gotten  into  trouble  and  consequently,  the  agent  having 
demanded  an  investigation,  probably  I  should  now  go  to  see  him 
first,  rather  than  Mrs.  Grey;  and  he  assented,  that  that  would  prob- 
ably be  the  best  course.  I  left  that  afternoon,  and  on  the  way  out  I 
reflected  upon  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  charges  that  Mrs.  Grey  had 
made,  and  I  determined  that  if  there  was  any  truth  in  her  charges  it 
was  really  important  that  I  should  see  her  first,  rather  than  see  the  agent 
first,  and  so  I  took  the  responsibility  of  changing  the  plan  that  I  nad 
made  with  the  Secretary,  and  I  did  go  to  see  Mrs.  Grey  first.  I  tele- 
graphed her  from  Lincoln.  I  assumed  that  she  was  in  Sheridan  firom 
what  she  told  me  when  I  met  her  here,  and  I  received  her  reply  that 
she  was  in  Sheridan  and  would  be  glad  to  see  me  there,  so  I  stopped 
off  at  Sheridan  on  the  way  to  the  reservation.  I  spent  the  better 
part  of  the  day  in  conference  with  Mrs.  Grey.  I  was  there  exactly 
twenty-four  hours. 

Senator  Dixon.  Sheridan  is  from  75  to  100  miles  this  side  of  the 
reservation? 

Mr.  Dalbt.  Yes,  sir.  In  that  conference  it  was  agreed  that 
Mrs.  Grey  should  come  to  the  reservation  a  few  days  subsequently, 
and  that  she  should  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  any  Indians  that 
she  wished  to  see  and  te  bring  forward  any  evidence  tnat  she  wished 
to  bring  forward,  or  could  bring  forward,  which  would  substantiate 
the  charges  that  she  had  made.  She  wished  te  go  at  once  with  me, 
but  I  declined  to  permit  this  on  the  ground  that  I  had  first  to  make 
some  examination  into  the  surface  situation,  the  matters  in  the 
office,  and  the  office  records-  that  I  could  do  that  better  before  she 
came;  on  the  further  groima  that  I  did  not  intend  to  supersede  the 
authority  of  the  agent  unless  it  became  necessary,  ana  I  did  not 
intend  to  have  any  color  given  to  any  claim  that  might  be  made  that  I 
had  come  there  as  her  advocate  to  put  her  in  authority.  For  that 
reason  I  aaid,  "Mrs.  Grey,  you  must  wait  for  a  few  days,  and  I  will 
let  you  know.''    I  think  it  was  determined  then  that  she  skovvVd  ^qvs\!^ 
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the  following  Saturday.  I  am  not  perfectly  sure  whether  the  day 
was  then  fixed,  but  the  general  principle  was  that  she  should  wait  a 
few  days  and  then  come.  I  went  that  night  to  Crow  Agency,  and  the 
next  morning  I  met  the  a^ent.  My  first  proceeding  was  to  ask  for 
all  the  papers  in  regard  to  the  land  sale.  I  examined  the  papers  that 
were  presented  to  make  sure  that  they  were  apparently  complete, 
but  not  to  determine  whether  they  were  in  correct  form.  I  sealed 
them  up;  I  tied  them  in  a  package  and  sealed  them  myself  and  put 
them  in  the  safe  and  directed  that  no  further  action  be  taken  in 
regard  to  any  of  those  matters  until  I  had  had  an  opportunity  to 
examine  into  the  situation  thoroughly. 

I  then  proceeded  into  a  general  examination  of  the  matters  in  the 
office  and  was  engaged  upon  that  when  a  telegram  was  handed  me 
by  the  telegraph  operator.  He  said,  *|Here  is  a  telegram  that  has 
come  collect;  if  vou  do  not  want  to  receive  it,  I  will  send  it  back."  I 
said,  **No;  I  will  receive  it  and  pay  for  it."  It  was  a  telegram  from 
Mrs.  Grey,  which,  I  think,  will  be  found  in  the  record ;  it  was  to  the  eflFect 
that  unless  I  telegraphed  her  permission  to  come  to  the  Agency  that 
night  she  would  release  her  story  to  the  press,  and  that  she  was  then 
telegraphing  the  President.  I  did  not  deem  it  wise  to  grant  Mrs. 
Grey's  request,  nor  did  I  deem  it  wise  to  disregard  the  matter  entirely. 
So  1  got  on  the  train  and  went  to  Sheridan.  Mrs.  Grey  was  in  con- 
ference with  a  man  named  Tom  Doyle  at  the  time,  and  sne  introduced 
Doyle  to  me  and  had  him  tell  me  his  story.  I  told  her  that  I  had 
only  a  little  while;  that  I  was  going  back  on  the  next  train  and  that 
I  had  come  to  see  her  in  regard  to  her  telegram,  but  she  insisted  that  I 
talk  with  Doyle.  Doyle  himself  was  inclined  to  withhold  his  story 
until  he  could  come  to  the  Agency  and  face  the  agent.  I  said, 
'^That  is  the  way  I  like  to  hear  you  talk,  because  that  is  what  I  want 
you  to  do."  He  consented  to  tell  me  his  story,  but  he  never  after- 
wards appeared  before  me  at  the  agency.     I  then  took  up  the  matter. 

Senator  Dixon.  Who  was  Doyle,  some  newspaper  man? 

Mr.  Dalby.  He  is  a  squaw  man  who  had  been  about  a  year  prior 
to  that  put  in  the  penitentiary  for  having  whisky  on  the  reservation, 
and  his  complaint  was  in  regard  to  his  treatment  in  that  connection. 
I  discussed  with  Mrs.  Grey  her  reasons  for  sending  the  telegram, 
and  I  endeavored  to  find  out  why  she  had  changed  since  the  night 
before  and  now  demanded  that  she  should  come  at  once.  I  did  not 
get  any  satisfactory  reason  from  her. 

My  efforts  from  the  beginning  had  been  to  get  Mrs.  Grey  to  reduce 
her  story  to  a  form  of  charges,  something  susceptible  or  investiga- 
tion and  accurate  determination,  but  the  only  basis  I  had  was  what 
is  l)efore  you  in  that  exhibit.  She  never  further  reduced  it  to  speci- 
fication. 

That  evening  she  assumed  an  attitude  which  was  rather  contra- 
dictory of  her  previous  attitude,  and  I  was  inclined  for  the  first  time 
to  question  hergood  faith;  I  was  tempted  then  to  disregard  Mrs.  Grey 
and  jG:ot  along  without  her  in  the  investigation.  In  fact,  she  said  she 
would  not  proceed  with  the  investigation,  but  I  urged  her;  I  per- 
suaded her  to  continue  on  the  plan  that  we  had  agreed  upon  the  day 
before,  but  I  would  not  change  that  plan.  She  finally  agreed  that 
she  would  come  on  Saturday.  I  returned  to  the  agency,  and  on 
Friday  afternoon — I  think  it  was  Friday  afternoon — I  received 
a  note  from  Mrs.  Grey  stating  that  she  was  at  the  agency  at  Frank 
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Shane's  tepee  and  would  be  glad  to  see  me.  I  went  oyer,  and  in  the 
tent  there  were  Mrs.  Grey,  Joe  Cooper,  Alexander  Upsnaw,  Frank 
Shane,  Red  Wolf,  and  several  others.  I  would  not  undertake  to 
name  them  all.  Mrs.  Orey  introduced  me  to  them,  and  spoke  of  her 
having  been  in  Washington  and  having  secured  from  the  Secretary 
an  investigation,  and  brought  it  about  that  I  should  be  sent  to 
make  that  investigation,  and  she  said  generall  v  that  she  wished  them 
to  speak  to  me  with  frankness;  that  they  coulcl  trust  me  as  they  could 
trust  her,  and  to  toll  me  the  truth.  They  evidently  wantod  some 
expression  from  me,  so  I  made  them  a  little  speech.  I  told  them  I 
had  come  there  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  about  these  matters 
that  Mrs.  Grey  had  alleged;  that  I  had  not  come  on  behalf  of  the 
agent  or  on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Grey,  but  merely  to  find  out  the  truth  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Indians;  and  I  reminded  them  that  no  thing. but  the 
truth  could  really  do  them  any  good,  because  action  based  upon  what 
was  not  true  would  be  as  likely  to  injure  them  as  to  benefit  tnem,  and 
therefore  it  would  not  be  in  their  intorest  to  endeavor  to  deceive  me 
in  any  way,  and  I  did  not  expect  them  to  try,  and  I  warned  them  if 
they  tried  they  would  not  be  able  to  succeed,  because  I  told  them  I 
would  not  take  any  man's  word  in  regard  to  a  matter  in  which  he  was 
interested  without  idso  examining  others,  and  that  thus  I  expected 
to  find  out  the  truth,  no  matter  what  they  told  me.  They  were  very 
much  pleased  apparently  with  the  statement  I  made,  and  in  fact 
applauded  it  rather  vociferously;  and  Mrs.  Grey  concurred  at  that 
tune  in  the  sentiment.  On  the  wav  over  to  the  station  it  was  raining, 
and  I  happened  to  have  an  umbreUa  and  Mrs.  Grey  accompanied  me^ 
She  said  tnat  she  would  rather  go  to  Lodge^ass  for  her  work  amonjg 
the  Indians — in  fact,  she  had  said  that  when  I  went  to  see  her  at  Shen- 
dan,  and  I  agreed  to  that,  that  she  should  have  her  headquarters  at 
Lodgegrass  instead  of  at  the  agency.  So  she  was  going  to  the  station 
for  tne  purpose  of  taking  the  train  to  go  up  to  Lodgegrass.  On  the 
way  over  sne  complained  that  she  did  not  uke  to  have  the  investiga- 
tion made  at  the  agency,  and  she  would  like  to  have  it  made  at  Lodge- 
grass. So  I  smiled  and  said  I  thought  we  would  carry  out  the  plan 
that  had  already  been  made,  and  let  it  go  at  that.  I  think  it  was  on 
Monday  that  I  received  a  letter — no,  I  d^  your  pardon.  I  had  for- 
gotten one  thing. 

The  next  day  I  wrote  to  Mrs.  Grey  in  order  to  make  it  a  matter  of 
record,  reciting  the  plans  that  we  had  made  at  the  agency  and  saying 
that  I  would  Bke  for  her  to  have  her  witnesses  together  in  order  to 
proceed  with  the  investigation  as  soon  as  possible;  that  I  would  like 
to  begin  taking  testimony  by  the  following  Wednesday  or  Thursday, 
I  thiim  I  said.  I  received  from  Mrs.  Grey  the  next  day  a  letter  which 
had  evidently  been  written  before  she  received  mine,  in  which  she 
referred  to  some  ceremonial  dances  at  the  mission,  that  she  had 
determined  to  attend,  and  in  which  she  invited  me  to  accompany  her,, 
offering  to  introduce  me  to  the  several  Indians,  or  she  suggested  if  I 
thought  better,  I  might  go  alone  and  meet  them  independently.  I 
replied  to  this  letter,  m  which  I  think  I  referred  to  my  former  letter  to 
her,  and  told  her  that  I  had  not  come  to  witness  dances;  that  while  I 
would  be  glad  to  see  the  Indian  dances  incidentally,  I  could  not  spend 
my  time  for  that  purpose,  and  for  that  reason  would  not  go  to  the 
mission,  and  reminded  her  that  I  had  not  given  her  permission  to  go 
anywhere  on  the  resovation  but  to  Lodgegrass,  and  there  only  for 
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the  purpose  of  consulting  with  the  Indians  in  order  to  find  out  the 
witnesses  who  could  testify  to  the  facts  that  she  had  alleged.  In 
reply  to  that  I  received  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Grey  in  which  she  took  me 
to  task  rather  roimdly  for  having  gone  back  on  the  a^eement  which 
she  alleged  I  had  made  to  conduct  my  investigation  in  Lodgegrass.  I 
think  I  repUed  to  that,  stating  that  I  had  made  no  such  agreement 
and  that  the  imderstanding  as  had  and  as  stated  in  my  previous  letter 
would  be  carried  out. 

There  were  a  number  of  rumors  as  to  disturbed  conditions  at  Lodge- 

frass.  It  was  stated  that  the  Indians  were  ^athenn^  in  large  num- 
ers,  and  that  they  were  neglecting  their  work  entirety,  and  that  the 
excitement  was  growing  to  such  a  pitch  that  some  people  thought 
there  was  danger  of  trouble. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  is  Lodgegrass  from  the  agency? 

Mr.  Dalbt.  I  think  it  is  18  or  20  miles.  And  that  reminds  me  of 
something  that  I  had  forgotten  to  state  just  now.  When  I,  was 
talking  with  her  in  Sheridan  the  evening  that  I  went  back  to  see  her, 
and  wnen  I  agreed  to  let  her  go  to  Lodgegrass  instead  of  to  the 
agency,  I  made  that  agreement  with  this  condition,  that  she  would 
exercise  her  best  endeavors  to  prevent  an  unnecessary  con^egation 
of  the  Indians  at  Lodgegrass  or  the  raising  of  such  conditions  that 
it  might  be  difficult  to  control.  She  promised  this  and  I  exacted 
the  further  promise  that  if  such  conditions  did  arise  she  would 
follow  my  judgment  and  would  leave  Lodgegrass  and  come  to  the 
agency,  i  ou  see,  of  course,  my  motive  in  tnat.  I  was  taking  what 
apparently  was  a  considerable  risk,  and  what  subsequently  turned 
out  to  be  a  considerable  risk,  but  I  required  Mrs.  Grey  to  prom- 
ise in  advance  that  if  when  I  went  to  Lodgegrass  I  found  that  the 
conditions  were  such  that  in  my  judgment  it  was  better  for  her  to 
be  at  the  agency  than  at  Lodgegrass  then  she  would  go  to  the  agency 
and  leave  Lodgegrass. 

To  resume  wnere  I  was  just  now.  I  think  it  was  Wednesday  about 
midnight  when  the  agent  came  to  the  hotel  and  aroused  me.  He 
showed  me  a  letter  from  Burbank,  the  farmer  at  Lodgegrass,  stating 
that  Mrs.  Grejr  was  holding  all-night  meetings  witn  the  Indians; 
that  they  were  in  a  great  state  of  excitement  and  nobody  knew  what 
was  going  to  happen,  and  he  thought  Reynolds  had  better  come  and 
bring  all  the  Indians  that  he  could  depend  on.  I  said  at  once, "That 
is  folly;  you  can  not  go  there,  and  you  can  not  take  any  Indians 
there,  but  I  have  already  intimated  to  Mrs.  Grey  in  one  of  my  letters 
that  I  will  go  there  to-morrow,  so  they  will  be  expecting  me.  Instead 
of  going  on  the  afternoon  train  as  I  had  planned  I  wiU  drive  over  in 
the  morning."  So  I  made  inquiries  as  to  who  would  be  the  best 
man  to  go  with  me  as  interpreter  and  driver.  After  considering 
a  number — Frank  Shively  was  one — I  concluded  that  Carl  Leider 
would  be  the  best  man  for  me  to  take.  So  we  started  out  early  the 
next  morning  and  reached  Lodgegrass  about  noon.  I  had  dinner 
at  the  farmers  and  went  immediately  out  to  Frank  Gordon's.  I  met 
Joe  Cooper  at  the  door  and  asked  mm  to  tell  Mrs.  Grey  that  I  had 
come,  and  after  a  while  Mrs.  Grey  appeared  and  the  Indians  who 
had  but  recently  dispersed  to  their  camps  were  brought  in. 

Mrs.  Grey  met  me  out  in  the  yard  first,  and  her  &st  remark  was 
that  she  regarded  me  as  their  enemy,  not  as  their  friend,  and  that 
£!be  would  not  shake  hands  with  me,  and  she  did  not  introduce  me 
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to  the  Indians.  I,  however,  made  myself  acquainted  with  the  Indians 
and  chatted  pleasantly  with  all  of  them  from  time  to  time.  Her 
next  remark,  I  think,  was  that  I  had  brought  a  man  there  who  had 
charges  against  himj  that  he  was  really  a  spy,  referring  to  Car] 
Leider.  I  said  no;  I  had  brought  him  there  as  interpreter  and  to 
take  care  of  the  team.  She  objected  to  him.  So  I  said,  ''Well,  I 
will  accept  your  interpreter,"  and  I  sent  Carl  Leider  away.  She  said 
she  wanted  him  sent  back  to  the  village.  I  said,  '^No;  he  has  to  take 
care  of  the  team,  but  I  will  send  him  entirely  out  of  hearing  and  you 
can  put  a  guard  over  him,  if  you  wish.''  That  I  understood  was 
done.  She  then  objected  to  a  number  of  people  that  saimtered  up 
from  the  village,  saying  that  they  had  come  as  spies.  Incidentally 
I  may  state  that  as  I  came  up  from  the  village  I  was  told  that  Mrs. 
Grey  had  telegraphed  for  a  reporter  in  Shendan,  and  others  asked 
me  if  they  might  also  come.  I  said  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it;  it 
was  the  Indians'  meeting,  and  if  they  wanted  to  let  them  in  they 
could.  So  there  were  several  people  who  had  come  over,  I  suppose, 
on  that  excuse. 

Senator  Dixon.  Newspapermen? 

Mr.  Dalby.  No. 

Senator  Dixon.  You  said  reporters. 

Mr.  Dalby.  Well,  I  heard  that  Mrs.  Grey  had  tele^aphed  for  a 
reporter  and  that  was  the  reason  those  people  asked  me  if  tnere  would 
be  any  objection  to  their  coming. 

Senator  Suthebland.  Do  you  mean  a  newspaper  reporter  or  a 
stenographer? 

Mr.  Dalby.  A  newspaper  reporter.  Mrs.  Grey  wanted  all  those 
people  sent  away,  and  those  people  I  sent  back  to  the  village,  so  that 
there  was  remaining  for  the  conference  with  the  Indians  only  Carl 
Leider,  whom  I  haa  sent  out  of  hearing  and  authorized  them  to  put 
the  guard  over,  and  myself.  I  then  went  into  the  house.-  I  thmk 
there  were  about  sixty  Indians  present,  the  Crow  Indian  lodge  mem- 
bers, who  were  for  the  most  part  Mrs.  Grey's  followers. 

As  soon  as  I  was  seated— Mrs.  Grey  and  I  sat  side  by  side  at  the 
end  of  the  room  and  Plenty  Coos  sat  m  a  seat  of  honor  near  us,  and 
there  were  others  arranged  in  Indian  fashion  according  to  their 
precedence. 

My  first  inquiry  after  the  ordinary  salutation,  and  the  little  speech 
I  made  to  them,  which  was  really  a  repetition  of  what  I  had  said 
down  at  Frank  Shane's  tent,  was  as  to  the  charges,  the  specifica- 
tions and  the  witnesses  in  regard  to  which  Mrs.  Grey  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  working.  Mrs.  Grey  replied  that  they  had  not 
gotten  them  ready;  in  fact,  they  had  not  begim  upon  them  yet.  I 
expressed  astonisnment  that  this  should  be  the  case  as  she  had  been 
there  several  days  and  had  come  there  for  that  sole  purpose,  of  re- 
ducing the  matter  to  specifications,  and  of  finding  the  witnesses  to 
testify  in  regard  to  the  several  specifications  and  charges.  Then  I 
asked  how  soon  they  could  get  those  charges  and  specifications  ready 
so  that  we  could  begin  with  the  investigation.  There  was  some  dis- 
position to  ask  for  a  week  or  two.  My  impression  is  that  Mrs.  Grey 
wanted  two  weeks  more  to  go  into  that  matter  before  she  would  be 
ready  to  present  her  evidence.  I  said  that  I  could  not  give  any  such 
ezt^sion  as  that.  Finally  it  was  agreed  that  they  should  have  the 
balance  of  the  week  and  that  we  should  begin  on  Moivdi^^  xclqtc^^s^n 
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they  should  come  to  the  Crow  Agency  on  Sunday  so  as  to  begin  at  a 
timely  hour  on  Monday.  I  said  to  the  Indians  that  I  would  make 
an  aOTeement  with  them  but  not  with  Mrs.  Grey,  because  Mrs.  Grey 
had  railed  to  carry  out  the  previous  agreement  and  that  I  would  hold 
them  to  this  one.  There  was  a  ^ood  deal  of  discussion  as  to  the  method 
of  procedure  in  that  investigation.  They  wished  Mrs.  Grey  to  repre- 
sent them  and  I  said  that  I  had  alreadv  agreed  that  she  should  repre- 
sent them  and  that  I  would  not  withdraw  that  promise:  that  she 
might.  It  was  then  desired  that  they  have  representatives  of  their 
headman  present,  and  I  agreed  that  they  shoiild  have  Plenty  Coos 
present,  and  then  he  wanted  to  have  some  one  else  with  him  and  I 
agreed  to  let  them  have  Snotted  Rabbit  with  him.  They  then  wanted 
some  more,  but  I  said,  ^'That  is  the  limit;  two  will  be  enough;  it  wiU 
be  a  small  room  and  we  will  be  crowded.  Two  will  be  enough." 
As  to  interpreters,  they  wanted  to  have  their  own  interpreter.  I 
said,  "All  right;  I  will  accept  your  interpreter,  but  the  agent  will  have 
the  right  to  have  an  interpreter  also;  if  those  two  interpreters  dis- 
agree and  can  not  determine  upon  the  correct  interpretation  of  what 
any  witness  states,  I  will  call  a  third  interpreter  and  among  the  three 
I  will  determine  whether  the  interpretation  has  been  correct  before 
I  will  permit  it  to  be  recorded."  It  was  also  agreed  that  there  should 
be  a  stenographer  present  and  that  all  the  testimony  should  be  taken 
down. 

This,  I  beUeve,  is  the  substance  of  everything  essential  that  was 
agreed  upon  on  that  evening.  During  the  progress  of  the  confer- 
ence Mrs.  Grey  repeatedly  made  statements  which  I  knew  were 
untrue  and  which  I  was  very  certain  that  Mrs.  Grey  knew  were  untrue. 
I  was  a  little  astonished  at  this,  and  I  from  time  to  time  took  notes 
of  what  she  said.     Toward  midnight,  it  was  a  long  conference 

Mrs.  Grey.  It  was  sixteen  hours  and  we  expected  them  to  be 
ready  to  go  on  with  the  hearing  in  the  morning  again. 

Mr.  Dalby.  That  was  not  the  precise  length  of  the  conference, 
but  it  is  not  necessary  to  contradict. 

Mrs.  Grey.  It  was  sixteen  hours  by  the  clock  in  Gordon's  kitchen. 

Mr.  Dalby.  I  found  that  Mrs.  Grey  stated  what  apparently  she 
thought  served  her  purpose  at  the  moment,  regardless  of  the  facts. 
I  tooK  notes  of  those  statements  of  hers  from  time  to  time,  and  about 
midnight  I  concluded  that  Mrs.  Gvej  was  absolutely  without  good 
faith  m  her  proceedings;  that  she  did  not  wish  an  mvestigation  of 
the  real  facts  upon  the  Crow  Reservation  for  the  benefit  of  the  Crow 
Indians,  but  that  she  had  some  ulterior  motive  that  I  did  not  know 
and  do  not  know.  When  I  had  satisfied  myself  that  this  was  the 
situation,  and  had  taken  sufficient  notes  to  be  able  to  put  one  state- 
ment over  against  another,  and  to  explain  the  matter  to  the  Indians, 
I  did  so.  1  said,  ''Now,  I  let  Mrs.  urey  come  here  because  in  your 
interest  I  want  to  find  out  the  exact  facts;  I  want  to  find  out  the 
truth  about  the  situation  on  this  reservation,  and  I  beUeved  that 
Mrs.  Grey  would  help  me  to  do  it,  because  I  believed  she  was  sincerely 
working  in  your  interests,  but  I  have  discovered  this  evening  that 
Mrs.  Grey  is  not  working  in  your  interests.  What  she  is  working  for 
I  do  not  know,  and  I  do  not  presume  to  say,  but  she  has  said  this  and 
she  has  said  that,"  and  I  recited  those  things  and  pointed  out  where 
the  inconsistency  was.  I  said,  '*Now,  you  can  see  that  she  must 
know  when  she  says  this,  after  saying  that,  that  one  or  the  other 
18 not  true,  and  yet  she  asserts  them  boVYv  and  says  they  are  true." 
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I  will  not  undertake  to  go  into  the  details  because  I  do  not 
remember  them  now,  but  that  was  the  situation.  I  said,  ''Now,  I 
advise  you  to  withdraw  your  case  from  ifrs.  Grey  because  she  is,  as  I 
tell  you,  not  working  for  your  interests.  I  will  not  withcfraw  the  per- 
mission that  I  gave  to  begin  with,  that  she  may  represent  you  if  you 
wish;  I  have  given  you  that  promise  and  it  is  good,  but  I  advise  you 
as  a  friend  to  withdraw  your  case  from  her  for  this  reason."  Of 
course  Mrs.  Grey  protested.  I  made  no  further  remarks  upon  that 
subject,  leaving  the  matter  with  the  Indians,  and  I  left  that  meeting, 
I  tmnk  it  was  4  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  drove  back  to  the  agency 
that  morning.     That  was  Friday,  I  think. 

Mrs.  Grey.  It  was  Friday. 

Mr.  Dalby.  Then  the  next  day,  Saturday,  I  received  a  telegram 
signed  by  Plenty  Coos,  Alexander  Upshaw,  and  Joe  Cooper,  requesting 
me  to  come  to  Lodgegrass  at  once.  I  had  just  time  to  catch  the  train. 
I  went  to  Lodgegrass.  The  Indians  were  having  a  meeting  in  a  tent 
up  the  creek — 1  do  not  know  whose  it  was,  but  I  believe  it  was  Bread's 
tent;  I  am  not  sure — and  they  invited  me  in  and  gave  me  a  seat  of 
honor  at  the  head  of  the  tent.  They  had  a  box  over  which  they  had 
spread  rugs  and  invited  me  to  sit  down.  They  addressed  me,  remind- 
ing me  of  the  advice  I  had  given  them  at  Gordon's  place  two  nights 
before  and  stated  that  they  nad  concluded  to  act  upon  that  advice, 
but  first  they  wished  me  to  assure  them  that  Airs.  Grev  would  not 
be  injured.  I  very  much  admired  the  manly  way  which  they  stood  by 
Mrs.  Grey  in  this  matter,  and  I  told  them  so.  I  said  '*Mrs.  Grey  may 
certainlv  go  at  your  request,  in  peace."  They  said,  '*Then  we  would 
Uke  to  have  Mrs.  Grey  not  be  arrested  after  she  leaves  the  reserva- 
tion." To  that  I  rephed,  '*I  have  told  you  from  the  beginning  that  I 
am  here  to  find  out  who  has  done  you  wrong.  If  in  my  investigation  I 
find  that  Mrs.  Grey  has  violated  the  law  and  has  wronged  you,  I  shall 
take  action  against  Mrs.  Grey  as  against  anybody  else,  but  as  to  that  I 
do  not  know  now  because  I  have  not  made  an  investigation  and  I  do 
not  know  whether  she  has  broken  the  law  or  has  wronged  you,  but  if 
I  find  out  that  she  has.  then  I  shall  certainly  take  action  against  her." 
This  seemed  to  satisry  them,  for  thev  made  no  further  request. 
They  then  said,  '*You  promised  that  ii  we  dismissed  Mrs.  Grej  you 
would  come  here  and  help  us  formulate  our  charges."  I  said,  '*I 
made  that  offer  two  nights  ago  and  I  did  not  say  that  you  might  have 
time  to  consider  it,  so  I  am  not  bound  by  that,  but  1  will  abide  by 
that  proposition  and  if  you  dismiss  Mrs.  Grey  now  I  will  work  with  you 
and  will  formulate  your  charges,  and  will  myself  assume  the  responsi- 
bility for  them  after  I  have  talked  with  you,  and  I  will  then  investi- 
gate the  charges." 

.  So  it  was  agreed.  They  said  that  they  had  determined  to  dismiss 
Airs.  Grey,  and  I  said,  *' Well,  I  will  leave  that  entirely  with  you;  you 
must  see  that  she  leaves  the  reservation  promptly."  And  I  prepared 
a  statement  which  I  left  with  the  interpreter,  Alexander  Upshaw. 
that  it  was  agreed  by  the  Indians  that  Airs.  Grey  should  leave,  ana 
it  was  agreed  on  my  part  that  she  should  leave  without  any  molesta- 
tion, and  if  she  thought  she  needed  an  escort  to  the  border  of  the 
reservation,  to  prevent  any  insult 

Idtai.  Grey.  I  was  never  afraid  of  insult  from  those  Indians  in  my 
life.     That  is  absurd. 
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The  Chairman.  Mrs.  Grey,  you  must  not  interrupt.  You  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  reply  to  Mr.  Dalby. 

Mr.  Dalby. — which  she  frequently  stated  she  was  afraid  of;  that*  I 
would  afford  her  an  escort  to  the  border  of  the  reservation,  but  if  she 
wished  to  go  she  might  go  freely  and  unaccompanied,  but  that  she 
must  leave  the  followmg  day,  Sunday.  After  having  disposed  of  this 
matter  I  proceeded  immediately  to  formulate  charges.  I  said,  *  *  Well, 
bring  out  your  charges  now  and.  let  us  find  out  what  progress  you  have 
made  to  formulate  the  balance."  I  then  foimd  out  that  no  further 
progress  had  been  made;  Mrs.  Grey  had  taken  no  further  steps  to  get 
rurther  specifications  or  to  find  out  further  witnesses;  and  that  flie 
Indians  realizing  that  I  was  looking  to  them  and  holding  them  respon- 
sible for  the  plans,  had  endeavored  to  force  her  to  go  further  into  the 
matter;  that  as  a  result  of  this  they  had  determined  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  get  rid  of  Mrs.  Grey.  They  said,  '*We  will  have  to  dis- 
regard this  entirely;  we  can  not  make  head  or  tail  out  of  this  story  of 
Mra.  Grey's."  I  said,  **A11  right,  we  will  disregard  that  and  be^in. 
Now  you  may  tell  me  yoiur  stories  and  let  us  have  the  important  ones 
first."  So  they  began.  I  merely  questioned  them  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  out  everything  that  was  in  their  minds  in  order  to  deter- 
mine whether  there  was  a  oasis  for  a  charge.  It  is  probably  unneces- 
sary to  go  into  the  details  of  those  charges.  We  discussed  several, 
ana  one  by  one  the  Indians  themselves,  from  the  statement  which  I 
brought  out  from  them  by  questioning  them,  saw  that  there  was  no 
basis  for  a  charge,  and  in  succession  abandoned  the  charges  that  they 
brought  forward. 

Thus  we  were  proceeding  when  the  Question  of  Mr.  Heinrich's  cattle 
was  brought  up.  I  think  it  was  Yellow  Brow  who  made  the  state- 
ment. He  said  that  on  one  occasion  Mr.  Heinrich's  cattle  had  come 
outside  his  fence  and  had  overrun  the  surrounding  country,  and  he 
wanted  to  know  what  remedy  there  was  for  that.  On  that  basis  I 
proceeded  to  question  Yellow  Brow  as  to  just  what  the  facts  were, 
and  I  questioned  him  as  to  the  location,  where  the  cattle  had  been 
seen,  how  many  there  were,  and  just  when  the  occurrence  arose. 
While  I  was  questioning  Yellow  Brow,  Joe  Cooper  spoke  up — Joe,  I 
think,  was  sitting  to  my  left.  He  said,  ''Mr.  Dalby,  I  know  some- 
thing about  that."  I  said,  ''All  right,  Joe,  tell  me  what  you  know," 
and  Joe  said,  "Yes,  they  were  away  over  on  Soap  Creek;  they  were 
over  at  my  place."  I  said,  "All  right,  Joe,  when  were  they  tnere?" 
"Well,"  he  said,  "some  time  last  fafl."  I  said,  "Joe,  how  many  were 
there?"  He  said,  "Well,  that  is  just  what  I  would  like  to  know." 
I  said.  "Well,  Joe,  have  you  any  idea  of  how  many  there  were?"  He 
said,  "No,  I  have  no  idea."  I  said,  "Well,  Joe,  it  seems  to  me  that 
if  it  was  my  place  and  I  saw  the  cattle  overrunning  the  place  I  would 
have  some  idea  of  about  how  many  cattle  there  were.  Well,  Joe 
did  not  know,  and  I  asked  him  when  it  was,  and  he  thought  it  was 
some  time  in  the  preceding  fall.  I  said,  "When  were  you  on  your 
place?"  Well,  he  was  there  in  September.  I  said,  "I  suppose  it 
must  have  been  along  about  September,"  and  he  assented  and  said 
it  must  have  been  along  about  then. 

I  have  not  got  this  matter  exactly  in  the  order  in  which  it  came.  I 
asked  about  the  time  first  and  then  about  the  number,  and  then  I 
asked  him  the  questions  that  I  have  recited,  and  I  said,  "Joe,  it  seems 
to  me  that  if  it  was  my  place  I  would  know;  I  would  have  some  idea 
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about  how  many  there  were."  Then  he  said.  "I  guess  there  must 
have  been  three  or  four  hundred/'  I  said,  Joe,  God  damn  it,  I 
beUeve  you  are  lying  to  me,  and  you  know  it.''  Well,  Joe  protested 
and  said,  "Well,  I  do  not  believe  I  can  talk  to  you,  Mr.  Dalby,  if  you 
talk  to  me  in  that  way."  I  said,  "All  right,  Joe,  there  is  the  door," 
and  Joe  got  up  and  walked  out.  Immediately  the  whole  bunch  of 
Indians  got  up  and  walked  out.  I  saw  that  I  had  made  an  unfortu- 
nate ndstake,  but  fortimately  for  me,  I  saw  it  at  once,  and  I  acted 
immediately.  I  went  out  and  told  the  Indians  to  come  in — ^I  did  not 
beg  them  to  come  in;  I  commanded  them  to  come  in  and  they  obeyed. 
I  said,  "Now  sit  down  everyone  of  you  in  your  place  where  you  were 
before;  I  have  something  to  say  to  you."  I  said — and  at  this  time 
I  had  my  language  carefully  interpreted — "I  do  not  blame  you  a  bit; 
I  imderstand  why  you  went  out;  you  thought  I  was  abusmg  one  of 
your  men,  and  you  stood  by  him  and  that  is  all  right^  but  you  mis- 
understood. I  made  the  mistake  of  talking  to  hrni  m  English  be- 
cause he  talks  English  and  I  did  not  need  an  interpreter.  He  is 
practically  a  white  man  or  might  pass  for  a  white  man  and  imderstands 
white  man's  ways  and  I  was  talking  with  him  just  as  I  would  to  a 
white  man,  on  the  stand,  and  you  did  not  imderstand.  Now,  I  will 
explain  to  you  just  what  occurred."  Then  I  went  over  the  occurrence 
and  told  them  just  what  had  led  up  to  Joe's  interruption,  and  just 
what  Joe  had  said  and  just  what  I  had  said,  and  they  saw  how  clear 
and  direct  was  the  inference,  and  they  all  believed  that  I  was  justified 
in  thinking  that  Joe  was  lying,  and  the  incident  passed.  Rides  The 
White  Hip  Horse,  a  young  camp  Indian,  then  arose  and  asked  why  I 
said,  "God  damn." 

Senator  Dixon.  He  was  not  used  to  that  kind  of  language? 

Mr.  Dalby.  Perhaps.  He  said  "The  priests  have  told  me  that  I 
should  not  use  that  word  'God  damn.'  Now,  why  do  you  use  that 
in  talking  to  us?"  Well,  he  did  it  in  a  manly,  straightforward  way 
that  I  could  not  but  admire.  It  was  growing  dark  and  I  walked 
around  in  front  of  the  stove  so  as  to  face  him  and  to  talk  directly 
with  him.  I  said  in  substance — I  will  not  try  to  repeat  my  exact 
language — "I  am  dad  you  have  called  me  down  for  that.  What 
the  priests  have  told  you  is  good.  The  name  'God'  is  the  name  of 
our  Father,  it  is  the  name  of  Him  who  makes  our  crops  to  grow, 
and  from  whom  all  our  blessings  come,  and  we  should  speak  of  Him 
only  with  reverence,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  the  priests  have 
told  you  that  you  should  not  say  'God  damn.'^  But  among  the 
white  men  there  is  some  difference  of  usage.  Some  white  men  say 
*God  damn'  when  they  want  you  to  know  that  they  are  Very  posi- 
tive that  there  is  no  doubt  about  what  they  are  saying.  I  was 
talking  to  Joe  as  I  would  to  a  white  man.  I  knew,  or  I  thought  I 
blew,  Joe  was  familiar  with  the  ways  of  white  men,  and  that  Joe 
would  know  exactly  what  I  meant  when  I  said  that,  and  that  was 
the  reason  I  said  it,  not  from  any  irreverence,  but  for  the  purpose 
of  emphasis,  which  I  was  sure  Joe  would  understand." 

Senator  Dixon.  You  were  using  Joe's  vernacular,  in  other  words? 

Mr.  Dalby.  Precisely.  That  ended  that  incident,  and  White  Hip 
Horse  then  wanted  me  to  go  and  help  him  with  his  irrigation  ditch 
the  next  day,  which,  by  the  way,  was  an  irrigation  ditch  which  Joe 
had  built  for  him^  and  it  did  not  reach  the  point  it  was  intended  to 
reach. 
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Senator  Citrtis.  Is  that  the  one  in  which  they  claim  the  water 
runs  up  hill? 

Mr.  Daley.  No;  the  water  runs  too  decidedly  down  hill,  but  it 
did  not  go  far  enough.  So  I  went  with  him  next  morning  and  spent 
more  than  half  a  day  with  him.  Packs  The  Hat  went  along  in  order 
to  have  the  benefit  of  any  sage  advice  which  I  might  give.  I  told 
them  I  could  not  advise  them  with  regard  to  the  matter,  because  I 
was  not  an  irrigation  engineer,  but  I  would  do  my  best.  I  looked  at 
the  ditch  and  pointed  out  some  very  obvious  defects  in  it,  and  finally . 
I  found  that  it  would  require  an  engineer  in  order  to  tell  whether  it 
would  pass  a  certain  point.    Joe  had  gone  on  the  assumption  that  by 

fetting  the  water  down  to  a  certain  swale,  it  would  run  through  that, 
ut  I  saw  it  would  be  too  wide  and  it  would  be  lost  there,  and  I  said, 
"I  will  send  you  an  engineer  to  run  this  line  for  you."  I  told  Bur- 
bank  that  he  must  go  and  see  about  that,  and  he  aid,  and  afterwards 
when  I  was  over  the  reservation  White  Hip  Horse  was  digging  his 
ditch  in  another  direction.  I  have  understood  that  the  water  since 
runs  in  it,  but  I  do  not  know  as  to  that. 

Returning  from  that  expedition  the  next  afternoon^  which  was 
Simday,  I  went  again  to  tne  tent  to  resume  the  hearing  with  the 
Indians  in  order  to  find  out  what  their  charges  were,  ana  what  wit- 
nesses could  testify  to  the  charges.  I  had  hardly  gotten  seated,  and 
the  meeting  was  about  to  begin,  when  Mrs.  Grey  came  in.  She 
wanted,  first,  I  believe,  to  know  what  this  was.  1  informed  her,  I 
think,  that  it  was  a  meeting  of  the  Indians  to  which  they  had  invited 
me,  and  that  I  was  engaged  in  helping  them  formulate  their  charges 
as  the  basis  of  my  subsequent  investigations,  they  having  decided  to 
dismiss  her  from  the  case.  She  wanted  to  know,  if  that  was  a  meeting 
of  the  Crow  Indian  lodge,  why  Joe  Cooper  was  not  in  the  chair,  and 
endeavored  to  incite  Joe  to  assume  the  functions  of  chairman,  but 
Joe  was  reluctant.  She  continued  to  make  remarks  and  to  ques- 
tion the  various  Indians  on  various  subjects.  I  do  not  remember 
exactly  what  it  was,  but  the  general  tendency  was  to  interrupt  the 
meeting  entireljT^  and  to  prevent  any  further  business  being  trans- 
acted. So  I  said,  after  waiting  a  few  minutes  to  see  whether  she 
would  subside,  '^Mrs.  Grey,  this  is  a  meeting  of  the  Indians  and  I  can 
not  permit  you  to  interrupt  it.  If  you  insist,  I  shall  be  forced  to 
arrest  you."  She  said,  "You  do  not  dare  to  arrest  me,  and  you 
know  it." 

Well,  I  thought  it  was  fair  to  Mrs.  Grey  to  let  her  see  what  the 
Indians  would  do,  so  I  said,  '  'Now,  you  must  have  seen  me  here  under 
several  different  situations  for  the  past  few  days,  and  you  have  had 
a  chance  to  size  me  up.  If  there  is  any  Indian  in  this  tent  who 
thinks  I  am  afraid  to  arrest  Mrs.  Grey,  or  to  do  anything  else  that  is 
necessary  to  be  done  in  this  meeting,  I  would  like  to  have  him  stand 
up."  Of  course  it  was  simply  stage  play;  if  the  Indians  had  thought 
I  was  quaking  in  my  boots  there  was  not  one  of  them  who  would 
have  gotten  up;  I  knew  that,  but  I  thought  it  was  best  to  let  Mrs. 
Grey  have  the  opportunity  to  think  over  that  proposition,  because 
she  had  said  I  was  afraid,  and  for  that  reason  would  not  arrest  her. 
I  said,  "Mrs.  Grey,  I  shall  now  send  for  a  policeman,  but  you  are  still 
free  to  go  and  go  in  peace,  if  you  will."  I  sent  a  messenger  for  Scolds 
The  Bear — Scolds  The  Bear,  I  believe  is  here.  When  he  came  I 
beckoned  him  to  come  in.     He  does  not  speak  English,  so  I  addressed 
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him  through  the  interpreter.  I  said,  ''Scolds  The  Bear,  I  have  sent 
for  you  to  arrest  Mrs.  Grev,  but  I  do  not  want  you  to  do  it  until  I  tell 
you."  I  then  turned  and  spoke  to  Mrs.  Grey  again.  I  said,  ''Now, 
Mrs.  Grey,  if  you  will^  you  may  still  ^o  in  peace  and  unmolested: 
but  go  you  must,  and  if  you  do  not  I  whl  arrest  you."  She  said.  "1 
wonT;;  and  I  de^r  you  to  arrest  me."  I  turned  to  Scolds  The  Bear 
and  said,  "Scolds  The  Bear,  arrest  her."  He  did.  She  resisted 
arrest,  struggling  with  all  her  force.  There  was  only  one  man  to 
touch  Mrs.  Grey — 

Mrs.  Gbey.  Two  big  policemen  on  either  side;  it  is  ridiculous. 

Mr.  Dalby — that  was  Scolds-The-Bear.  She  not  only  resisted 
arrest  with  all  the  physical  effort  of  which  she  seemed  to  be  capable, 
but  she  called  upon  various  of  the  Indians  by  name:  "Joe, have  you 
no  manhood  ?  Will  you  allow  him  to  treat  me  this  way  ?  Packs-The- 
Hat,  will  you  permit  that?"  And  she  also  called  on  somebody  eke; 
I  have  forgotten  the  man's  name. 

Mrs.  Gbey.  Bright  Wings? 

Mr.  Dalby.  Bright  Wings,  and  probably  a  half  a  dozen  others; 
but  fortunately  for  Mrs.  Grey  and  me,  and  as  well  as,  perhaps,  for  the 
Crow  Indians,  not  one  of  those  men  made  any  move  to  assist  Mrs. 
Grey  or  prevent  her  arrest.  She  was  arrested  and  taken  out  of  the 
tent,  ana  I  went  with  her  myself  to  the  village.  I  left  Scolds-The- 
Bear  in' charge  of  Mrs.  Grey  with  instructions  to  keep  her  but  not  to 
let  her  disturb  other  people  and  not  to  let  other  people  disturb  her. 
I  found  the  most  comfortable  place  I  could  and  put  her  there.  It 
was  not  a  very  good  place,  but  it  was  the  best  there  was  there. 

Mrs.  Gbey.  Scolds-The-Bear  did  not  leave  me  there,  did  he? 

Mr.  Dalby.  I  then  went  back  to  the  meetii^  of  the  Indians.  I 
said  that  I  was  sorry  to  be  called  away;  that  I  had  intended  to  go 
right  ahead  with  the  work  of  formulating  the  charges  and  carrying 
out  the  agreement  which  we  had  reached,  but  that  it  was  necessary 
for  me  to  be  absent  for  a  little  while,  perhaps  a  day  or  two,  and  that 
I  would  return  and  proceed  with  the  work.  Then  Plentv  Coos  got 
up  and  said  in  substance:  "Mrs.  Grev  came  in;  made  a  lot  of  fuss. 
Now  we  are  all  tired  of  this,  and  we  think  we  would  rather  just  drop 
the  whole  thing;  we  do  not  want  any  more  trouble  of  this  kind,  and 
we  think  you  had  better  go,  as  well  as  Mrs.  Grey."  To  that  I  said: 
"I  am  here  now,  in  a  sense,  as  jout  guest;  you  invited  me  here; 
therefore  when  your  invitation  is  withdrawn  1  shall  leave;  but  for  the 

Eurpose  of  making  this  investigation  I  am  not  answerable  to  you, 
ut  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  He  sent  me  here  to  make  an 
investigation  because  the  integritjr  of  the  administration  of  this 
agency  had  been  called  into  question.  That  investigation  I  shall 
make  until  I  am  satisfied  whether  the  charges  are  true;  whether  there 
is  anything  wrong  in  the  administration  of  this  agency,  and  until  I 
can  nx  the  blame.  If  you  do  not  want  me  to  proceed  in  the  way 
we  have  planned  at  your  invitation,  then  I  shall  proceed  when  I  get 
ready  in  my  own  wdy.  I  leave  you  this  afternoon  oecause  you  signify 
that  you  do  not  care  to  go  ahead;  but  you  Indians  are  here  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  getting  the  charges  and  specifications  and  the  names 
of  the  witnesses  together.  Having  abandoned  that  work,  there  is  no 
further  excuse  for  any  of  you  bemg  here  except  the  men  living  in 
this  district,  and  within  twenty-four  hours  everv  Indian  from  other 
parts  of  the  reservation  must  be  on  his  way  home.     When  I  q^et 
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through  my  mvestigation  at  the  agency  I  shall  come  aroimd  to  the 
different  parts  of  the  reservation  and  call  you  together  in  your  homes 
and  I  will  see  probably  most  of  you  there." 

So  I  left  them  and  took  Mrs.  Grey  to  the  agency  and  telegraphed 
the  Secretary  the  message  that  he  read  this  morning,  and  the  next 
day,  having  received  no  reply  to  that  message,  I  conducted  Mrs. 
Grey  oflF  the  reservation  myself,  taking  with  me  as  a  witness  the 
a^ent.  I  read  to  her,  as  we  approached  the  boundary  of  the  reserva- 
tion, the  several  statutes  that  bore  upon  the  subject,  and  handed 
her  a  copy  of  those  statutes,  together  with  a  written  prohibition 
signed  by  myself  against  her  returning  to  the  Crow  Reservation. 

That  was  the  last  time  that  Mrs.  Grey  was  upon  the  Crow  Reser- 
vation to  mv  knowledge,  with  the  one  exception,  and  also  with  the 
exception  of  passing  through  on  the  train.  She  stayed  in  Parkman 
some  time.  She  immediately  endeavored  to  pubUsh,  or  to  secure  to 
be  published,  stories  in  regard  to  the  matters  on  the  reservation. 
She  did  secure  a  publication  of  one  or  two  chapters  in  the  Sheridan 
Post,  I  think  it  was.  I  received  a  telegram  from  Mr.  W.  H.  Himt- 
leyj  to  whom  Mrs.  Grey  had  introduced  me  in  Sheridan  when  I  first 
arrived  there,  saying — this  tele^am  came  from  Parkman,  Wyo.,  on 
the  4th  of  June,  the  day  after  Mrs.  Grey  had  been  expelled — m  sub- 
stance the  telegram  said  ''Cords  of  newspaper  slush  unloaded.  Has 
faith  been  kept?  Will  you  meet  me  at  Sheridan t"  That  was  the 
substance  of  tne  telegram.  Mr.  Huntley  was  an  editor  or  a  reporter 
for  the  Sheridan  Post.  I  replied  in  substance  that  I  had  no  interest 
in  any  newspaper  slush  he  might  refer  to ;  that  my  official  actions  were 
open  to  inquiry  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  that  I  had  nothing 
to  say  on  the  subject;  that  my  duty  was  in  the  Crow  Agency  and  not 
in  Sheridan. 

Senator  Dixon.  Was  this  the  newspaper  that  was  sued  for  $10,000 
Ubel? 

Mr.  Dalby.  I  imderstand  that  suit  has  been  brought  against  that 
paper  by  Mr.  Edwards. 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  will  say  that  I  did  not  have  anything  to  do  with  that 
publication.  I  never  wrote  a  thing  for  the  Sheridan  Post  in  my  hfe. 
Mr.  Huntley  was  on  the  ground  and  made  his  own  statement,  and  I 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Mr.  Dalby  met  him  and  knows  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  he  met  him. 

Mr.  Dalby.  After  reporting  to  the  Secretary  upon  the  develop- 
ments thus  far,  I  arranged  to  make  a  thorough  investigation  in  the 
several  parts  of  the  reservation.  I  left  the  agencv,  I  think,  on  the 
11th  of  Jime  and  went  from  there  to  Lodgegrass  and.  from  Lodgegrass 
up  the  Lodgegrass  Creek  by  Frank  Henry's  camp,  around  through 
the  Big  Horn  Mountains  to  the  Big  Horn  head  gate  and  back  to  the 
agency.  From  there  I  took  a  train  and  went  aroimd  to  Pryor  and  spent 
a  couple  of  days  at  Pryor,  and  returned  to  the  agency,  I  think,  on  the 
23d  or  24th  of  Jime.  This  investigation  was  much  more  hurried  than 
I  would  have  made  it  but  for  the  one  fact  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior was  expected  to  be  at  Billings  on  the  26th  of  June.  In  my  pre- 
liminary report  I  told  him  that  as  far  as  I  had  been  able  to  form  an 
impression  of  the  agent,  I  beUeved  that  he  was  honest,  that  he  had 
done  good  work,  and  that  he  ought  to  be  sustained,  but  that  I  was  to 
make  this  further  investigation  upon  the  ground,  and  when  I  was 
through  I  would  then  be  able  to  say  positivefy  whether  I  believed  that 
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he  should  be  sustained  or  removed;  and  I  told  him  I  would  see  h\vn  at 
Billings  on  the  26th  and  give  him  personally  my  views  on  that  point, 
and  that  was  the  reason  for  a  little  naste  which  1  would  not  otherwise 
have  made,  but  as  it  was  I  spent  about  two  weeks  in  going  over  the  res- 
ervation. 

I  do  not  know  that  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  outline  the  results 
obtained  in  that  tour  over  the  reservation,  as  they  are  fully  set  out  in 
my  report. 

The  Chaibman.  As  your  report  is  here  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  go 
over  that  perhaps,  unless  there  is  something  in  addition  that  you  care 
to  state. 

Mr.  Dalby.  I  think  not.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions^  I  have  not  read  the  previous  testimony  and  I  do  not  know 
what  points  have  been  raised,  but  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  answer  any 
questions  upon  any  point  that  has  been  raised  that  may  not  be  covered 
in  my  report. 

The  Chaibman.  Senator  Dixon,  do  you  desire  to  ask  any  questions? 

Senator  Dixon.  I  remember  that  Mrs.  Grey  made  a  charge, about 
his  riding  through  the  cattle.    What  day  was  that? 

Mrs.  Gbey.  It  is  stated  in  his  report. 

Senator  Dixon.  How  long  were  you  in  making  this  investigation? 

Mr.  Dalby.  Do  you  mean  the  investigation  going  over  the  reser- 
vation? 

Senator  Dixon.  Yes;  the  whole  thing. 

Mr.  Dalby.  I  think  I  started  from  Crow  Agency  on  the  11th  of 
June  and  returned  on  the  23d.  I  am  not  dead  sure  about  these 
dates,  but  it  was  about  that  length  of  time.  Of  course,  that  repre- 
sents merely  the  time  I  spent  in  the  field.  I  did  a  great  deal  of  inves- 
tigation at  the  agency  and  in  short  trips  out  frpm  the  agency,  and  the 
Indians  would  come  to  see  me  at  the  agency,  and  no  Indian  ever  came 
to  see  me  whom  I  did  not  see. 

Senator  Dixon.  What  was  the  result  of  your  investigation  as  to  the 
charges  which  Mrs.  Grey  had  made,  and  which  you  went  there  to 
investigate? 

Mr.  Dalby.  Mrs.  Grey's  charges  had  been  entirely  abandoned  by 
the  Indians,  and  were  not,  properly  speaking,  the  basis  of  my  inves- 
tigation; but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  had  been  given  publicity 
before  the  President  and  before  the  Department,  and  as  Mrs.  Grey 
expected  to  give  them  further  pubUcity  m  the  press,  I  deemed  it  wise 
to  cover  all  the  points  that  she  had  covered  in  her  story,  and  in  addi- 
tion I  went  into  every  question  that  was  raised  by  any  Indian.  The 
general  result  of  it,  I  may  say,  was  that  so  far  as  the  general  impugning 
of  the  integrity  of  the  administration  Was  concerned,  it  was  abso- 
lutely without  foundation  or  excuse. 

Senator  Dixon.  That  is,  Mrs.  Grey's  charges,  the  ones  she  made  to 
the  Secretary  here? 

Mb.  Dalby.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator.  Dixon.  In  what  condition  did  you  find  the  reservation 
relative  to  the  situation  of  the  Indians  there — good,  bad,  or  indif- 
ferent? 

Mr.  Dalby.  I  mtrp^  state  here  that  I  was  at  that  time  entirely 
'unfamiliar  with  Incuan  reservations.  I  was  never  on  any  Indian 
reservation  until  I  went  to  the  Crow  Reservation,  so  I  had  no  basis 
of  comparison.     I  have  since  been  to  some  others — one  or  two — and  in 
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looking  back  I  have  a  better  basis  of  comparison  than  I  had  then.  I 
may  say  that  in  view  of  this  subsequent  experience  I  think  that  the 
conditions  upon  the  Crow  Reservation  were  a  fair  average.  They 
are  better  on  some  reservations  from  this  point  of  view:  the  Crows 
are  rather  indolent.  There  are  other  Indians  who  are  more  indus- 
trious than  the  Crows,  and  from  that  point  of  view  there  are  some 
other  reservations  that  will  show  better  conditions  than  the  Crow 
Reservation.  So  far  as  the  treatment  of  the  Indians  is  concerned, 
I  do  not  think  I  can  make  any  criticism  of  the  reservation  as  to 
injustice. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  go  to  the  school? 

Mr.  Dalby.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  see  the  pupils  there? 

Mr.  Dalby.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  observe  with  reference  to  their 
physical  condition? 

Mr.  Dalby.  There  is  among  the  Crows  a  great  deal  of  venereal 
disease,  and  this  shows  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  children. 

The*  Chairman.  What  did  you  observe  there  with  reference  to 
protecting  them  from  the  effects  of  contagion  and  the  faciUties  for 
washing,  and  general  facilities  ? 

Mr.  Dalby.  The  bathing  facilities  at  the  Crow  Agency  school  were 
shamefully  inadequate,  i  recommended  in  my  report  that  they  be 
improved,  and  I  understand  that  authority  has  been  given  on  that 
pomt. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  as  to  the  general  daily  washing  of  the  chil- 
dren— their  faces? 

Mr.  Dalby.  I  did  not  inspect  that. 

The  Chairman.  Or  as  to  whether  they  were  kept  separate;  whether 
there  was  any  effort  made  to  prevent  contagion  m  that  respect? 

Mr.  Dalby.  I  talked  on  that  subject  witn  the  corps  of  employees 
at  the  school.  Before  visiting  the  class  rooms  and  seeing  the  cnildren 
I  spent  an  evening  with  the  superintendent  and  his  corps  of  employees, 
and  I  discussed  that  problem,  along  with  many  others,  very  thoroughly 
with  them. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  what  did  you  find  as  to  conditions  there; 
that  is,  whether  any  effort  had  been  made  to  prevent  contagion  by 
the  promiscuous  use  of  same  wash  basin,  and  the  children  washing 
in  the  same  water? 

Mr.  Dalby.  I  am  not  sure,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  discussed  that 
identical  question. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  asking  you  what  you  discussed,  but 
what  you  observed  there. 

Mr.  Dalby.  I  told  you  in  the  beginning  that  I  did  not  observe 
anything  in  that  connection. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  observe  that? 

Mr.  Dalby.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  observe  that.  I  may  say  in  that 
connection  that  my  opinion  as  to  the  care  of  the  children  was  based 
upon  my  conference  with  the  teachers  primarily  and  with  the  matron. 
The  matron  at  the  Crow  Agency  school,  I  will  hazard,  is  as  good  a 
matron  as  there  is  in  the  service  for  similar  work.  Her  name  is 
Mrs.  Woodruff,  and  she  deserves  the  liighest  commendation. 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  fully  agree  with  you  as  to  Mrs.  Woodruff,  but  she 
is  not  the  one. 
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Senator  Dixon.  Were  you  at  Helena  when  the  grand  jury  was 
in  session? 

Mr.  Dalby.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  Mrs.  Grev  stated  the  other  day  that  you  wrote 
the  grand  jury  report.     Is  that  true  or  not? 

ifr.  Dalby.  It  is  not. 

Senator  Dixon.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  the  preparing 
of  the  report  for  the  grand  jury  or  writing  it? 

Mr.  Dalby.  I  did  not;  on  the  contrary,  I  decUned  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  it. 

The  Chairman.  Was  anything  asked  you  with  regard  to  taking 
a  hand  in  the  preparation  of  the  report? 

Mr.  Dalby.  There  was  that  intimation  made  me  that  my  assist- 
ance would  be  appreciated.  I  said  I  did  not  care  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  came  from  one  of  the  grand  jurors? 

Mr.  Dalby.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Which  one? 

Mr.  Dalby.  I  think  it  was  Mr.  Johns;  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  his  first  name  ? 

Mr.  Dalby.  I  think  it  is  John  T.  Johns.  He  was  secretary  of  the 
grand  jury,  and  the  preparation  of  the  report  was  given  to  him  by 
virtue  of  his  office,  and  it  was  in  that  connection  that  he  suggested 
that  he  would  appreciate  my  assistance. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  he  indicate  that  he  wanted  your  assist- 
ance in,  simply  as  a  scribe,  or  in  the  preparation  of  the  report? 

Mr.  Dalby.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  which? 

Mr.  Dalby.  I  understood  you  to  ask  whether  it  was  as  scribe  in  the 
preparation  of  the  report. 

The  Chairman.  No;  I  say  as  scribe  or  in  the  preparation  of  the 
report.    That  was  my  Question. 

Mr.  Dalby.  Well,  I  tnink  he  wanted  me  to  help  him  formulate  it) 
and  for  that  reason  1  said  I  did  not  care  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it. 
I  would  like  to  add  there  that  this  was  after  the  grand  jury  had  reached 
its  conclusion  and  determined  what  its  report  would  be,  and  Mr. 
Johns  then  wanted  me  to  help  him  formulate  the  report.  I  did  not 
make  that  statement  with  a  view  of  criticizing  Mr.  Johns.  He  may 
not  have  meant  more  than  a  proper  assistance,  to  see  that  the  proper 
things  got  in  there,  but  I  did  not  care  to  run  the  risk  of  any  criticism, 
and  sol  said,  ''No,  sir;  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Senator  Dixon.  You  said  you  served  in  the  Army  at  one  time? 

Mr.  Dalby.  Yes,  sir;  during  the  Spanish  war. 

Senator  Dixon.  Where  did  you  see  service? 

Mr.  Dalby.  In  Cuba. 

Senator  Dixon.  In  what  regiment? 

Mr.  Dalby.  District  of  Columbia. 

Senator  Dixon.  Did  you  advise  the  Indians  out  there  not  to  sell 
their  steer  calves,  as  Mrs.  Grey  has  testified  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Let  me  correct  you  there.  I  said  that  the  Indians  told 
me. 

Senator  Dixon.  The  Indians  said  that? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  That  Dalby  gave  them  that  advice? 
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Mrs.  Grey.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  Did  you  give  the  Indians  any  such  advice  as  that, 
Mr.  Dalbyj 

Mr.  Dalbt.  That,  like  many  good  stories,  would  be  spoiled  if  we 
n»n  it  up  against  facts. 

Mrs.  Gret.  It  is  a  story  that  is  in  common  circulation  out  there. 

Mr.  Dalby.  Yes-  I  think  it  was  circulated^  first  in  the  Sheridan 
Post,  secondly  in  tne  Billings  Inquirer,  and  thirdly,  probably,  before 
the  grand  \\nry  in  Helena,  and  fourthly,  probably,  here,  Airs.  Grey 
being  the  circulator  in  all  cases. 

M^.  Grey.  In  three  instances;  not  in  the  first. 

Senator  Dixon.  Did  you  find  any  foundation  for  any  of  the  chargSB 
made  by  Mrs.  Grey  against  the  conduct  of  the  agent  there? 

Mr.  Dalby.  That  is  rather  a  sweeping  question,  Senator,  and  it  m 
hard  to  answer  in  a  word.  My  report  itseD  would  be  the  best  answer 
to  that,  as  it  takes  up  those  matters,  and  where  I  found  any  justifica- 
tion for  any  of  her  charges  I  remarked  upon  that  fact  in  the  report. 

Senator  Dixon.  Did  you  see  any  irrigation  ditches  on  the  reserva- 
tion in  which  water  would  have  to  run  uphiU  in  order  to  run  the 
ditches? 

Mr.  Dalby.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  did  or  not. 

Senator  Dixon.  Did  you  notice  any  irrigation  ditches  there? 

Mr.  Dalby.  I  did  not  see  water  running  uphill. 

Senator  Dixon.  Were  there  any  of  the  irrigation  ditches  thai 
water  would  not  run  in;  did  you  take  notice  of  that? 

Mr.  Dalby.  I  was  told  that  there  was  one  in  which  water  would 
not  run,  but  whether  that  was  true  or  not  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Dixon.  You  found  very  extensive  systems  of  irrigation 
there  ? 

Afr.  Dalby.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  DixoN.  To  irrigate  the  Indian  lands? 

Mr.  Dalby.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  Were  the  Indians  doing  any  farming  to  any  apprc 
ciable  extent? 

Mr.  Dalby.  To  some  extent,  ye«,  sir.  There  were  probably  a 
dozen  or  more  Indians  upon  the  reservation  who  really  imdertook 
of  their  own  initiative  to  do  farming  work.  I  am  not  sure  that  there 
are  more  than  that. 

Senator  Dixon.  Did  you  visit  Joe  Cooper's  ranch? 

Mr.  Dalby.  I  did. 

Senator  Dixon.  What  kind  of  a  farm  has  he? 

Mr.  Dalby.  There  is  only  negative  evidence  on  that  subject. 

Senator  Dixon.  What  kind  of  a  layout  did  Joe  have  there  at  his 
ranch  ? 

Mr.  Dalby.  There  was  a  site  of  a  house  which  had  been  burned 
down.  Among  the  ashes  I  observed  the  remains  of  a  bicycle  and 
some  household  utensils,  and  I  think  a  few  simple  farming  imple- 
ments.    In  the  neidiborhood  I  found  some  other  farming  implements. 

Senator  Dixon.  What  kind? 

Mr.  Dalby.  One  that  I  recall  is  a  buggy  rake  which  I  found  in  the 
creek. 

Senator  Dixon.  That  is  a  horse  hayrake? 

Mr.  Dalby.  A  horse  hayrake. 

Senator  Dixon.  You  found  that  in  the  creek? 
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Mr.  Dalbt.  Tlfat  is  my  recoUaction. 

Senator  Dixon.  The  faonse  had  burned  down  just  prior  to  your 
visit  there,  had  it? 

Mr.  Dalbt.  Yes,  dr. 

SenatcHT  Dixon.  Did  you  make  any  eflPort  to  get  Joe  to  rebuild 
his  hoosel 

Mr.  Dalht.  I  didLmost  eamestiy. 

Senator  Dixon.  What  did  you  suggei^  to  him  as  to  what  help 
would  be  advanced? 

Mr.  Dalbt.  When  I  first  went  to  Lod^grass,  on  my  way  around 
ov«r  the  reservation.  Joe  was  not  there,  but  his  wife  Susie  was.  I 
had  quite  a  talk  witn  her  to  find  out  wnether  there  was  anything  I 
could  do  to  help  Joe  straighten  up.  Mr.  Burgess,  at  the  Crow  Agency, 
had  talked  with  me  very  eamestiy  about  Joe,  and  I  had  promised 
him  that  I  would  do  my  best  to  make  Joe  straighten  up.  He  had 
promised  to  help  me. 

Senator  Dixon.  What  do  you  mean  by  ''straighten  up?'' 
^Mr.  Dalbt.  Assume  the  responsibility  of  a  husbana  and  father 
and  take  care  of  his  wife  and  children. 

SenatcH*  Dixon.  Had  he  been  neglecting  those  duties? 

Mr.  Dalbt.  He  had. 

Senator  Dixon.  In  what  way? 

Mr.  Dalbt.  By  not  providing  for  their  ordinary  needs. 

Senator  Dixon.  Is  he  a  man  who  has  done  any  work  or  made  any 
effort  to  help  his  familv? 

Mr.  Dalbt.  I  think  he  has  appeared  before  you.  He  is  an  able- 
bodied  man  and  a  good  worker  when  he  will  work.  He  is  capable  of 
doing  good  work. 

Senator  Dixon.  Did  he  ever  work? 

Mr.  Dalbt.  Not  while  I  was  there.  He  did,  I  think,  three  days' 
work  during  the  month  of  June.     That  is  all  I  could  learn  about. 

Senator  Dixon.  Did  you  offer  at  that  time  to  help  him  in  rebuild- 
ing his  house  if  he  would  do  any  of  the  work? 

Mr.  Dalbt.  I  was  proceeding  to  give  you  that  story,  and  I  will 
make  it  as  brief  as  possible.  Tasked  Susie  if  there  was  anything  I 
couJd  do  to  help  them  and  help  Joe  get  a  start,  and  in  discussing  the 
matter  I  asked  her  if  they  had  any  claims  that  I  could  help  them 
collect.  She  said  it  was  hard  to  get  started,  since  they  had  no 
money;  that  they  would  have  to  buy  things  to  keep  themselves  going 
at  the  store  there,  after  they  built  the  house.  Well,  she  said  that 
there  was  one  claim  for  some  hay  that  they  had  not  had  any  pay  for.  She 
said  that  sometime  in  the  previous  fall,  sometime  alon^  in  Septem- 
ber, some  of  Frank  Henry  s  cattle  had  gotten  into  their  place  and 
had  destroyed  some  of  their  hay,  and  I  asked  her  how  much  hay  it  was, 
and  she  said  she  thought  it  was  about  17  or  18  tons.  I  asked  ner  how 
much  of  it  Prank  Henry's  cattle  had  destroyed,  and  she  said  she 
thought  about  half,  and  1  figured  out  that  that  would  be,  at  $5  a  ton, 
probably  about  $50  that  Henry  might  owe  them.  I  said,  '*  I  will  see 
Mr.  Henry,  and  if  I  find  out  that  his  cattle  have  depredated  on  your 
place  I  will  make  him  make  a  just  settlement."  Then  I  discussed 
other  methods  of  helping  them;  what  was  best  for  them  to  do,  then 
when  Joe  came — ^Joe  came  in  a  day  or  two  afterwards — I  went  over 
the  whole  situation  with  him  and  asked  him  if  he  could  not  build  a 
house  over  there.     He  said  yes,  he  could  get  the  logs,  but  he  would 
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not  have  the  timber  for  the  roof,  or  any  shingles.  Well,  I  said,  there 
weren't  any  shingles,  and  I  did  not  know  how  much  timber  there  was, 
but  that  if  he  would  go  ahead  and  build  his  house,  if  there  was  any- 
thing on  the  reservation  that  could  be  issued  to  him  to  help  him  m 
that  connection  I  would  give  him  my  word  that  it  would  be  issued  to 
him,  and  I  urged  him  to  go  at  once,  before  building  his  house,  and 
plow  up  a  tract  of  land  and  plant  some  potatoes.  I  said,  *'  Now,  this  is 
the  proper  time  for  seeding,  and  you  ought  to  get  something  in  to  sup- 
port your  family  during  the  winter."  I  askea  him  if  potatoes  would 
mature,  and  he  said  yes,  and  I  urged  lum  to  at  once  plow  up  that 

f round  and  plant  potatoes.  I  asked  him  whether  the  place  would 
ring  winter  wheat  without  irrigation,  and  he  said  he  thought  it 
would.  I  advised  him  to  put  in  some  winter  wheat  there,  and  I 
understood  he  was  going  to  try.  When  I  got  aroimd  to  that  part  of 
the  country  I  made  inquiries  about  the  cattle.  Joe  did  not  Imow 
about  that;  he  said  he  had  not  seen  them  himself,  but  that  Jack 
Kennedy  and  Dick  Wallace  had  driven  them  oflF. 

Senator  Dixon.  Those  were  the  300  head  of  cattle  that  he  referred 
to  in  the  council? 

Mr.  Dalby.  I  assume  so.  So  when  I  got  aroimd  there  I  saw  Dick 
Wallace  first  and  I  asked  him  about  it.  He  said  he  remembered 
driving  some  cattle  off  of  Joe^s  place;  but  he  said  the  place  was  not 
inclosed  and  most  of  the  cattle  were  Joe's  cattle;  that  he  remembered 
one  Indian  brand  that  he  did  not  recognize,  and  he  remembered  that 
he  had  seen  one  or  two  with  Frank  Henry's  brand,,  the  Antler.  I 
asked  him  if  he  could  give  me  an v  idea  as  to  the  proportion  of  the  hay 
Frank  Henry's  cattle  nad  probably  destroyed.  He  said  he  could  not 
even  guess  at  it.  Afterwards  I  saw  Mr.  Kennedy,  and  Kennedy 
gave  me  about  the  same  infoniiation,  though  not  quite  so  definitely 
as  Dick  Wallace.  Then  I  saw^  Mr.  Heinricn.  I  had  spoken  to  him 
before  about  it,  and  I  saw  him  again,  and  he  said  '*  Well,  whatever 
yoa  say  I  will  do;  I  will  pay  Joe  if  you  think  I  oup;ht.  Just  what- 
ever you  say  goes."  He  showed  me  a  check  with  Joe  Cooper's 
indorsement  for  $100.  That  check,  I  think,  was  dated  the  21st  of 
September,  1907.     He. told  me  that  this  check 

Senator  Dixon.  Do  you  mean  1907  or  1906? 

Mr.  Dalby.  1906.  Thank  you  for  correcting  me.  He  told  me  that 
this  check  was  given  Joe  in  consideration  of  the  damages  which  his 
cattle  might  do  in  breaking  into  Joe's  place,  which  was  adjacent  to 
some  lands  which  he  had  a  right  upon  by  arrangement  with  other 
Indians — Joe's  land  not  being  inclosed.  This  $100  was  given  in 
anticipation  of  and  compensation  for  such  damage  as  his  cattle  might 
do.  oo  when  he  told  me  he  would  pay  Joe  whatever  I  thought  was 
right,  I  said  ''Mr.  Heinrich,  when  I  get  ready  to  exercise  charity  I 
will  do  it  out  of  my  own  pocket  and  not  yours.  The  $100  which  you 
paid  Joe  Cooper  I  think  is  ample  for  the  damage  wliich  I  think  your 
cattle  did." 

That  answers  your  question  as  to  what  I  did  to  help  Joe  Cooper. 

Senator  Dixon.  Did  you  see  any  signs  of  Joe's  industry  aroimd 
there  on  his  ranch,  whether  he  made  any  attempt  to  cultivate  it? 

Mr.  Dalby.  I  saw  the  remnants  of  a  garden  that  had  probably  been 
cultivated  before  the  house  burned  do\\Ti. 

Senator  Dixon.  How  many  acres  were  there  in  the  garden? 
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Mr.  Dalbt.  I  could  not  even  guess.  It  is  a  small  plot;  maybe  an 
acre  or  so. 

Senator  Dixon.  Was  that  the  extent  of  the  cultivation  on  all  of  his 
place  that  you  sawt 

Mr.  Dalby.  I  could  not  answer  that  with  positiveness.  I  do  not 
know  whether  he  had  ever  had  any  grain  in  it  or  not. 

Senator  Dixon.  This  was  all  you  saw  any  evidence  of? 

Mr.  Dalby.  That  was  all  I  noticed  about  his  place.  I  did  not  go 
all  over  the  ranch.     I  noticed  his  place  and  saw  Dick  Wallace 

Senator  Dixon.  Where  was  Joe  when  you  visited  his  placet 

Mr.  Dalby.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Dixon.  Were  his  wife  and  children  there  then? 

Mr.  Dalby.  They  were  at  Lodgegrass. 

Senator  Dixon.  Where  was  Joe  when  they  were  at  Lodgegrass? 

Mi.  Dalby.  At  the  town  of  Lodgegrass.  This  is  some  distance 
across  the  mountains — or  hills,  rather.  I  do  not  know  what  the  dis- 
tance is;  probably  30  miles,  I  guess,  from  Lodgegrass  to  Joe  Cooper's 
place. 

The  Chaibbian.  What  interest,  if  any,  so  far  as  you  know,  did  Mrs. 
Gray  have  in  making  this  investigation? 

mr.  Dalby.  If  that  question  is  asked  as  to  my  present  knowledge, 
I  can  answer  it  to  this  extent:  I  know  that  she  received  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  from  the  Indians.  At  the  time  that  I  spoke  to  the 
Indians  about  her  interest  in  the  matter  I  did  not  know  this  fact  and 
I  stated  to  them,  as  I  recited  here,  that  I  did  not  know  what  her 
interest  was,  but  it  was  evident  that  it  was  not  their  interest. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Let  me  askyou  a  question.  What  do  you 
mean  by  a  considerable  amoimt  ?    What  had  she  received  ? 

Mr.  Dalby.  Well.  I  know  that  she  received  $310  at  one  time — 
and  when  I  say  I  know,  I  mean  thlit  I  have  evidence  that  would 
prove  the  fact;  she  received  $100  at  another  time;  she  received  $25 
at  another  time,  and  at  another  time  $25. 

Senator  Suthebland.  That  would  be  altogether  $470. 

Mr.  Dalby.  Four  hundred  and  sixty  dollars,  I  think. 

Senator  Suthebland.  Yes;  you  are  correct. 

Mr.  Dalby.  There  are  other  sums  that  I  have  no  direct  evidence 
about. 

Senator  Suthebland.  As  I  recall  it  Mrs.  Grey  herself  testified  to 
having  received  $310  at  one  time.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  she 
simply  used  that  for  expense  in  connection  with  the  investigation, 
comingon  here  to  Washmgton,  etc. ? 

Mr.  Dalby.  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Well,  she  did  come  to  Washington. 

Mr.  Dalby.  I  know  that  she  did  come  to  Washington. 

Senator  Sutherland.  She  spent  considerable  time  here. 

Mr.  Dalby.  Yes.  I  have  no  means  of  determining  what  expendi- 
tures she  made. 

Senator  Sutherland.  She  had  to  pay  her  hotel  expenses,  of 
course,  while  she  was  here. 

Mr.  Dalby.  I  assume  so. 

Senator  Sutherland.  And  you  do  not  know  anything  about  what 
would  be  the  usual  expenses  or  such  a  trip  as  that? 

Mr.  Dalby.  Well,  I  might  give  a  rough  guess;  that  is  all  I  can  give. 

Senator  Suthsbland.  WeU,  let  us  have  that* 
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Mr.  Dalbt.  My  impression  is  that  the  railroad  hre  from  Crow 
Agency  here  is  less  than  $50. 

Mrs.  Gkbt.  It  is  $53. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Going  back  and  forth  it  would  be  $100. 

Mr.  Dalby.  That  would  be  about  $100,  and  of  course  the  Pullman 
fare  would  probably  amount  to  another  $15. 

Mrs.  Grey.  Thirty  dollars. 

Senator  Sutheblanp.  Do  you  mean  the  round  tript 

Mr.  Dalby.  I  haye  neyer  found  it  necessary  to  spend  that  much. 

Mrs.  Gruy.  It  is  $15  from  there  here. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Three  hundred  dollars  would  not  be  an 
excessiye  amount  for  expenses  in  trayeling  and  hotel  expenses  and 
incidentals,  making  a  roimd  trip  back  and  forth  from  the  agency 
here,  and  remaining  in  Washington  two  or  three  weeks,  would  itt 

Mr.  Dalby.  Well,  I  could  hardly  say;  I  do  not  know  what  the 
lady's  expenses  would  be.  It  would  oe  much  more  than  I  would 
expend. 

Senator  Sutherland.  I  do  not  care  to  pursue  this  subject  to  any 
great  extent,  but  do  you  know  whether  or  not  Mrs.  Grey  received 
any  amount  of  money  from  the  Indians  in  excess  of  what  would  be  a 
reasonable  amount  for  her  expenses  in  connection  witii  whatever  die 
may  have  done  in  this  investigation? 

Mr.  Dalby.  I  know  that  what  she  did  receive  die  received  regard- 
less of  the  matter  of  expenses. 

Senator  Sutherland.  You  do  not  qiiite  answer  my  question.  Will 
the  stenographer  please  read  the  question? 

The  last  question  was  read. 

Mr.  Dalby.  An  answer  to  that  question  would  require  me  to  esti- 
mate what  would  be  a  reasonable  amoimt,  and  I  am  nardly  qualified 
to  do  that. 

Senator  Sutherland.  You  know  better  than  I  do  what  she  may 
have  done.  You  know  the  time  she  spent  here  and  the  time  in  trav- 
eling back  and  forth,  and  the  time  she  spent  on  the  reservation. 

Mr.  Dalby.  As  I  said  in  the  beginning,  I  can  make  a  rough  guess 
at  that.  I  think  that  $105  would  cover  the  railroad  fare;  I  think  $15 
would  cover  the  necessary  Pullman  fare.     That  would  be  $120. 

Senator  Dixon.  Two  ways  or  one? 

Mr.  Dalby.  The  round  trip. 

Senator  Dixon.  Fifteen  dollars  both  ways? 

Senator  Curtis.  Did  you  put  in  the  item  of  meals? 

Mr.  Dalby.  No,  I  did  not.     It  would  be  $20  for  the  Pullman  fare. 

Senator  Sutherland.  I  do  not  care  to  go  into  the  items,  but  if  you 
can  answer  my  question,  please  do  so ;  and  if  not,  I  will  not  bother 
you  to  go  into  the  details  of  it. 

Mr.  Dalby.  I  can  not  do  it  intelligently  except  upon  that  basis, 
Senator. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Can  you  not  make  the  computation  in  your 
own  mind  and  let  us  have  it? 

Mr.  Dalby.  I  can,  if  you  will  pardon  me  while  I  make  some  figures. 

Senator  Dixon.  It  is  about  a  tnree  days'  trip  to  Washington. 

Mr.  Dalby  (after  figuring).  I  should  say  that  to  come  from  the 
Crow  Agency  to  Washington  and  spend  thirty  days  here  would  cost 
about  $275. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Vind  spend  thirty  days  here) 
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Mr.  Dalby.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Well,  do  you  not  think  that  the  trip  would 
have  to  be  made  with  a  ereat  deal  of  economy  to  do  that  t 

Mr.  Dalbt.  I  think  that  could  be  done  at  a  comfortable  rate. 

Senat()r  Dixon.  Would  that  be  at  the  New  Willard  or  the  St. 
Jamest 

Mr.  Dalby.  That  would  be  at  the  St.  James,  Senator. 

Senator  Dixon.  How  much  money  has  she  collected  from  the 
Indimis. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Four  hundred  and  sixty  dollars  altogether. 

Senator  Dixon.  Is  that  Mr.  Dalby 's  testimony? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Senator  Dixon.  I  want  to  ask  just  one  question.  You  say  you 
served  in  the  Army  in  the  Spanish  war. 

Mr.  Dalby.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  In  Cuba,  did  you  say  t 

Mr.  Dalby.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  Where  were  you  and  how  lon^  were  you  in  Cuba? 

Mr.  Dalby.  I  reached  Santiago  on  the  10th  of  July^  and  on  the  11th 
we  marched  up  to  the  firing  line  and  stayed  there  until  we  got  through 
and  came  home,  which  was  in  August. 

Senator  Dixon.  What  rank  did  you  hold? 

Mr.  Dalby.  I  was  a  corporal.     I  carried  a  gun. 

The  Chairman.  What  disturbance  did  Mrs.  Grey  create  on  account 
of  which  Mr.  Reynolds  asked  for  an  investigation? 

Mr.  Dalby.  I  can  answer  that  only  at  second  hand,  on  the  investi- 
gation that  I  made  afterwards.  Major  Reynolds  being  present,  would 
probably  be  a  better  witness  as  to  that.  I  can  give  my  information, 
if  you  would  like  me. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  have  you  answer  the  question. 
You  can  give  any  information  that  you  have  and  answer  the  question 
in  any  way  you  like. 

Mr.  Dalby.  All  right,  sir.  I  found  out  by  inquiry  that  Mrs.  Grey 
had  been  at  Lodgegrass  and  had  stated  that  she  had  come  in  by  the 
authority  of  the  President,  and  I  was  informed  that  she  said  that 
she  was  to  take  charge  of  things  out  there  and  to  have  an  investiga- 
tion made,  and  that  an  investigator  was  coming,  and  the  Indians 
imderstood  that  as  evidence  that  the  entire  system  of  the  agency 
was  to  be  subverted.  The  agent  thereupon  went  to  Lodgegrass 
and  asked  Mrs.  Grey  to  show  her  authority  from  the  President,  and 
upon  her  failure  to  show  that  authority  he  arrested  her  and  ex- 
pelled her  from  the  reservation;  or  rather  took  her  to  the  agency, 
and  there  he  reUeved  her  from  arrest  after  the  Department  had 
directed  him  to,  and  she  left  the  reservation. 

The  Chaibman.  Where  did  you  get  this  information? 

Mr.  Dalby.  I  got  this  information  from  Major  Reynolds  and  from 
the  Indians. 

The  Chairman.  What  Indians  ? 

I  can  not  specify  exactly.  I  may  state  that  Alexander  Upshaw, 
for  one,  told  me  that  he  asked  Mrs.  Grey  for  her  commission  from  the 
President  and  that  she  was  unable  to  produce  it,  and  he  was  con- 
vinced that  she  had  no  such  commission. 

The  Chairman.  Does  this  statement  correspond  to  what  you  found 
when  you  met  Alexander  Upshaw  with  Mrs.  Gwy  «i\.  \)t\fe  \«ii\»  qH^tksS^ 
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Shane  the  first  day  when  she  introduced  the  Indians  to  you  and  felt 
very  much  satisfied  with  everything  that  was  done? 

Mr.  Dalby.  What  statement  is  that  that  you  refer  to? 

The  Chairman.  The  statement  which  you  have  just  made  as  com- 
ing from  Mr.  Reynolds  and  others.  You  are  now  answering  that 
statement  in  accordance  with  conditions  as  they  appeared  to  you 
when  you  came  to  meet  these  Indians — ^Alexander  Upshaw  with  Mrs. 
Grey. 

Mr.  Dalbt.  That  of  course  calls  for  an  inference  and  not  a  state- 
ment of  facts,  but  I  may  say  that  I  see  no  antogonism  of  the  one  state- 
ment to  the  other. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  kept  a  copy  of  the  letter  which  Mrs. 
Grey  wrote  you  when  she  was  at  Shendan  asking  if  she  could  not 
come  immediately  to  the  reservation  on  accoimt  or  the  dance? 

Mr.  Dalby.  If  she  wrote  any  such  letter,  I  have  never  received  it. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  time  of  this  dance  that  was  in  progress  on 
the  reservation,  were  you  attending  the  dance  at  Reno  with  the  age  t  ? 

Mr.  Dalby.  1  did  attend  a  dance  at  Reno  with  the  agent  on  the 
30th,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  Referring  to  your  statement  about  the  gathering 
of  Indians  at  Lodgegrass,  you  may  state  whether  or  not  it  is  a  fact 
within  your  knowledge  that  they  were  gathered  there  for  the  annual 
medicine  dance. 

Mr.  Dalby.  I  was  informed  that  the  agent  had  given  permission 
to  the  Indians  of  the  several  districts  to  dance  according  to  their 
custom  on  the  30th  of  May.  That  was  entirely  independent  of  the 
arrangement  that  I  had  made  with  Mrs.  Grey. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  arrangement  which  you 
made  with  reference  to  the  meeting  which  you  heard  of  at  Lodge- 
grass,  and  which  you  had  described,  but  you  may  state  whether  you 
understood  that  that  was  a  gathering  there  for  their  annual  medicine 
dance. 

Mr.  Dalby.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  custom  of  the 
annual  medicine  dance  on  the  reservation? 

Mr.  Dalby.  I  understand  that  it  is  the  custom  to  have  such  a 
dance  in  the  spring. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  understand  it  at  that  time? 

ifr.  Dalby.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  know  what  time  it  was. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  understand  the  question.  When  you 
were  there  did  you  then  understand  it  was  the  custom  to  have  tliis 
medicine  dance  at  different  places  on  the  reservation? 

Mr.  Dalby.  You  mean  dia  I  understand  it  was  the  custom  to  have 
it  at  tliis  time 

The  Chairman.  And  did  you  at  that  time  understand  that  it  was 
the  custom? 

Mr.  Dalby.  To  have  it  at  that  time? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dalby.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  knew  they  were  having  one  at  Reno,  did  you 
not? 

Mr.  Dalby.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  know  of  any  others  which  were  being 
held  on  the  reservation  at  that  time? 
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Mr.  Dalby.  I  heard  that  they  were  having  some  others,  but  I  did 
not  know  where  they  were.  I  would  Uke  to  add  to  that  answer  if  I 
may. 

The  Chaibman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Dalby.  This  was  a  regular  dancing  time,  but  it  was  not  the 
time  specified  for  this  particular  dance,  so  far  as  I  know.  It  hap- 
pened that  these  Indians  at  Reno  had  their  tobacco  dance  on  that  day. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  know  of  their  dancing  at  Pryor  and  at 
Mission? 

Mr.  Dalby.  I  do  not. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  agent  had  riven 

Sermission  for  this  gathering  at  Lodgegrass  for  the  purpose  of  the 
ancet 

Mr.  Dalby.  I  know  that  he  gave  general  permission  to  the  several 
districts,  as  I  have  already  stated. 

The  Chaibman.  Did  you  know  it  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Dalby.  I  did;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Dia  you  receive  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Grey  stating 
that  she  had  sent  word  to  them  that  if  they  were  gathering  on  her 
account  for  them  to  be  sent  home? 

Mr.  Dalby.  There  is  a  letter  in  the  record  which  contains  some 
statement  of  that  kind.  Whether  that  is  exactly  correct  or  not  I 
could  not  state. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  got  the  letter? 

Mr.  Dalby.  No,  sir;  it  is  in  the  record. 

The  Chaibman.  On  the  Saturday  that  you  were  at  Shane's  tent 
did  you  make  an  agreement  with  the  Indians  to  meet  them  the  next 
Tuesday  at  Frank  Gordon's? 

Mr.  Dalby.  I  do  not  recall.  I  would  like  to  add  to  that,  I  after- 
wards wrote  Mrs.  Grey  that  I  was  to  be  there  on  Wednesday  or 
Thursday,  I  have  forgotten  which.  It  was  the  letter  to  which  I 
referred  when  the  agent  brought  me  this  message  from  Burbank  at 
midnight  Wednesday. 

The  Chaibman.  Mrs.  Grey,  you  may  ask  any  questions  that  you 
desire,  and  the  witness  will  understand  them  as  coming  from  the 
committee. 

Mrs.  Gbey.  Did  you  not  tell  the  Indies  when  we  were  in  Frank 
Shanes's  tent,  to  tell  all  the  Indians  from  the  different  parts  of  the 
reservation  to  be  at  Gordon's  without  fail,  that  he  would  meet  them 
there  on  Tuesday? 

Mr.  Dalby.  No;  I  did  not  give  any  such  directions.  I  agreed  that 
Mrs.  Grey  should  communicate  with  the  Indians  in  all  the  districts, 
any  of  them  that  she  wished,  to  come  and  see  her  at  Lodgegrass,  but 
I  made  no  appointments  witn  the  Indians  myself  at  that  time. 

Mrs.  Gbey.  When  you  and  I  were  at  the  station  had  not  the  Indi- 
ans already  set  out  to  call  the  Indians  from  all  parts  of  the  reserva- 
tion at  Gordon?  Had  they  not  already  gone  when  you  and  I  left 
there? 

Mr.  Dalby.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chaibman.  How  do  you  know  about  the  telegram  to  Himtley  ? 

Mr.  Dalby.  Mr.  Burbank,  I  think,  told  pie  it  was  reported  that  Mrs. 
Grey  had  invited  Mr.  Huntley  to  come  to  Lodgegrass  and  ask  whether 
if  Himtley  could  go,  others  could  also  go.  I  said  in  reply  to  that  that 
Mi8.  Grey  had  no  authority  to  invite  anybody  off  \3aft  xe»«r?^\iv3a.\ft 
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eoin6  onto  the  reservation;  that  there  was  a  meeting  of  the  Indians 
and  it  was  with  them  to  say  who  should  attend. 

The  Chairman.  -Do  you  know  whether  it  was  a  private  telegram 
or  nott 

Mr.  Dalby.  No,  sir;  I  aolj^  know  what  I  have  stated. 

The  Chaibman.  Tou  may  state  whether  you  and  Mrs.  Grey  aeted 
in  oonjunction  in  directing  these  Indians  at  that  time,  in  view  of  her 
statement  that  riie  refused  to  introduce  you. 

Mr.  Dalby.  I  fear  I  can  not  answer  that  very  directly,  but  the 
fact  is  this:  I  authorized  Mrs.  Grey  to  go  to  Lodg^rass  for  tiie  pur- 
pose of  calling  t<^;ether  the  Indians  so  that  she  nn^t  diseuss  with 
them  the  various  racts  relating  to  the  charges  in  order  tliat  riM  might 
formulate  her  charges  and  give  me  the  names  of  witnesses  who  ecmid 
testify  in  substantiation  of  those  charges.  The  meeting  of  the 
Indians  was  in  pursuance  of  that  authority.  I  had  no  direet  rriation 
with  the  Indians  in  that  connection  whatever,  except  to  notify  Mr. 
Burbaiik  that  Mrs.  Gre^  had  this  authority  and  sne  must  not  be 
molested  in  her  commimications  with  the  Indians. 

Mrs.  Gbbt.  Did  you  not  make  the  positive  demand  that  I  must  be 
at  the  Grow  Agency  to  begin  on  Sunday  morning,  and  this  was  Fri- 
dav  nishtt 

Mr.  Dalbt.  I  did  not. 

Mrs.  Gbet.  Was  it  not  in  pursuance  of  this  agreement  tiiat  I. went 
to  Lodgegrass  and  came  into  that  tent  to  keep  my  appointment  with 
you,  and  that  I  had  ilo  conmiunication  with  you  in  the  meantime  t 

Mr.  Dalbt.  I  could  not  answer  what  brought  Mrs.  Grey  to  the 
tent  Simday  afternoon. 

The  Cuairman.  Did  you  in  any  way  give  her  any  formal  notice  of 
the  change  of  holding  the  meeting  from  Crow  Agency  to  Lodgegrass 
or  inform  her  in  any  way  that  she  was  to  attend  that  meeting? 

Mr.  Dalby.  The  notice  that  I  gave  Mrs.  Grey  in  that  connection 
was  simply  this:  I  accepted  the  Indians'  proposition  to  dismiss  Mrs. 
Grey  and  left  all  the  details  of  carrying' out  that  new  arrangement  to 
them.  To  facilitate  their  carrying  out  that  arrangement,  I  wrote  a 
careful  memorandum  stating  that  Mrs.  Grey  was  to  be  permitted  to 
leave  the  reservation  without  being  molested,  and  that  u  she  desired 
safe  conduct  to  the  border  of  the  reservation  I  would  furnish  it  upon 
application,  and  left  it  with  the  Indians. 

The  Chaibman.  To  whom  did  you  give  that  memorandmn? 

Mr.  Dalby.  To  Alexander  Upshaw,  the  interpreter. 

The  Chaibbian.  Do  you  know  whether  it  was  ever  given  to  her  or 
not? 

Mr.  Dalby.  I  do  not.  I  may  say  that  I  did  not  give  it  to  him  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  it  to  Mrs.  Grey,  but  for  the  purpose  of  guiding 
the  Indians  in  tne  action  to  be  taken,  so  that  he  might  show  that  to 
her  or  interpret  it  to  the  other  Indians,  according  as  his  necessities 
required. 

The  Chaibman.  Then  you  do  not  know  of  any  notice  whatsoever 
that  Mrs.  Grey  had  that  she  must  not  come  to  this  tent? 

Mr.  Dalby.  I  do  not. 

The  Chaibman.  Or  that  she  must  leave  the  reservation? 

Mr.  Dalby.  I  do  not. 

The  CHAmMAN.  You  say  she  made  statements  that  were  not  true. 

Mr.  Dalby.  May  I  add  to  that  answer) 
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The  Chaibmak.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Daiat.  The  notioe  which  I  do  know  was  giren  to  Mrs.  Grey, 
was  given  by  me  when  she  appeared  in  the  tent  Sunday  afternoon. 

The  Chairman.  You  stated  on  your  direct  examination  that  you 
kept  a  memorandum  of  these  statements,  and  they  were  in  conflict, 
some  of  them,  one  with  the  other.  Can  you  recall  any  of  them  spe- 
cifically? 

Mr.  Dalbt.  The  memorandum  that  I  alluded  to  was  merely  to  jot 
down  on  an  envelope  or  something  that  I  had  in  my  pocket,  to  use 
that  merely  as  roum  notes  in  demonstrating  to  the  Indians. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  recall  now.  any  or  those  statements  which 
coQtradieted  one  another,  to  which  you  called  the  attention  of  the 
Indians? 

Mr.  Dalbt.  I  do  not  with  suflBcient  accuracy  to  make  a  clear 
answer. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  seeing  Mrs.  Grey  at  the  Crow 
Agency  in  the  tent  that  day,  and  vour  coming  to  Lodgegrass  five  davs 
later;  had  you  not  been  in  consultation  with  Mr.  Baur,  Mr.  Edwards, 
Mr.  Heimridi,  and  Mr.  Reynolds  at  Crow  Agency? 

Mr.  Dalbt.  I  had  been  in  conference  with  Mr.  Reynolds,  the  agent. 
I  had  been  investigating  Mr.  Reynolds. 

ITie  Chairman.  Had  you  met  these  other  people  at  the  agency? 

Mr.  Dalbt.  I  had  not  met  Mr.  Bair,  and  I  had  not  met  Mr.  Ed- 
wards before  I  went  to  Lodgegrass. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Henry  was  not  there? 

!Nfr.  Dalbt.  He  was  not. 

The  Chairman.  Did  not  Mr.  Edwards  send  a  telegram  to  Van 
Hoos,  the  farmer,  to  bring  Plenty  Coos  to  Billings  to  see  him  at  this 
timet 

Mr.  Dalbt.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  That  did  not  come  out  in  the  hearing  at  Gordon? 

Mr.  Dalbt.  I  heard  some  statement  of  that  kind. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  hear  Plenty  Coos  say  that? 

Mr.  Dalbt.  I  do  not  remember  who  said  it.  I  think  Mrs.  Grey 
said  it. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  remember  it  was  made? 

Mr.  Dalbt.  I  do  remember  the  statement  being  made,  but  I  have 
no  Imowledge  of  the  fact. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  jou  went  to  see  a  ditch  with  Rides  White 
Hip  Horse  and  promised  mm  certain  things.  Did  you  not  promise 
them  thsose  different  things  and  a  ^eat  many  things  in  consiaeration 
of  the  fact  that  they  were  to  dismiss  Mrs.  Grey? 

Mr.  Dalbt.  Absolutely  I  did  not;  not  only  not  then,  but  not  at 
any  time  or  under  any  circumstances.  I  did  promise  the  Indians 
thm,  as  Mrs.  Grey  will  recaU,  that  if  they  dismissed  her  I  would  then 
proceed  with  the  investigation  without  her  assistance,  and  I  prom- 
ised them  I  would  make  a  thorough  and  fair  investigation. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  had,  you  did  not  make  it  while  she  was 
there? 

Mr.  Dalbt.  No,  sir. 

Mm  GsBT.  At  Gordon's? 

Mr.  Dalbt.  No,  sir. 

Mrs.  €tauBT.  At  the  time  that  the  Indians  came  back  into  the  tent 
did  not  Pkaty  Coos  mock  you  and  tell  you  to  lea^e  \)YiybT^«isr9^NA»viX 
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Mr.  Dalbt.  If  he  did  I  was  not  present  when  he  did. 

Mrs.  Gbey.  Did  he  not  at  any  time  tell  you  to  leave  the  reserva- 
tion? 

Mr.  Dalby.  Exactly,  as  I  reported  it  earlier. 

Mrs.  Gbey.  On  the  strength  of  that  order,  did  you  not  depose 
Plenty  Coos? 

Mr.  Dalby.  I  did  not. 

Mrs.  Obey.  He  was  deposed  by  you,  was  he  nott 

Mr.  Dalby.  He  was  not. 

Mrs.  Gbey.  Nothing  was  said  about  that  at  all? 

Mr.  Dalby.  Absolutely  nothing. 

Mrs.  Gbey.  And  no  one  else  was  appointed  to  take  Plenty  Coos's 
place? 

Mr.  Dalby.  No  one. 

Mrs.  Gbey.  No  one  that  you  ever  heard  of  at  any  timet 

Mr.  Dalby.  Oh,  I  heard 

Mrs.  Gbey.  I  mean  to  say  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Dalby.  I  will  answer  your  question  if  you  will  permit.  I 
heard  that  there  was  a  newspaper  report  to  the  eflFect'  that  Plenty 
Coos  had  been  deposed. 

Mrs.  Gbey.  What  newspaper  was  it  in? 

Mr.  Dalby.  I  do  not  know;  I  heard  that  it  had  been  pubUshed  in 
Billings. 

Mrs.  Gbey.  In  the  BilUngs  Gazette? 

Mr.  Dalby.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Dixon.  Has  an  Indian  inspector  any  right  to  depose  an 
Indian  chief? 

Mr.  Dalby.  I  assimie  that  he  has.  I  would  have  done  it  if  it  had 
been  necessary.  When  I  got  around  to  Pryor,  finally,  I  called  Plenty 
Coos^s  attention  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  Indians  in  some  of  the 
districts  had  said  that  he  (Pent}^  Coos)  told  them  not  to  talk  to  me 
imtil  we  had  a  big  council,  and  in  all  those  cases  I  replied,  ''We  are 
not  going  to  have  any  big  council,  and  if  you  want  to  talk  to  me  you 
will  have  to  do  so  now;  this  will  be  your  only  chance,^'  and  when 
they  had  anything  to  say  I  think  thev  talked.  That  was  the  opinion 
of  the  influential  men  of  all  the  districts,  that  I  had  heard  whatever 
they  had  to  sa^^;  but  when  I  got  around  to  Plenty  Coos's  district  the 
first  thing  I  did  was  to  call  the  old  man  in,  and  I  did  it  privately; 
I  had  everyone  else  excluded  from  the  room  because  I  did  not  care 
to  humiliate  him  unnecessarily,  but  I  let  him  know  that  I  was  not 
mincing  words;  that  I  knew  he  had  fought  against  the  efiiciency  of 
my  investigation  by  making  these  statements  to  the  Indians.  I  said : 
''Now,  Plenty  Coos,  you  have  played  into  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Grey, 
who  you  know  is  an  enemy  of  the  tribe.  Your  action  has  tended  to 
prevent  a  thorough  investigation.  Now,  I  know  that  you  are  respon- 
sible, and  I  hold  you  responsible  for  it,  but  I  have  fortunately  been  able 
to  overcome  the  effect  of  that  action."  He  said  that  I  must  hold 
them  responsible,  each  Indian,  for  what  the  men  did,  and  not  hold 
him,  Plentv  Coos,  responsible.  I  said:  "Well,  Plenty  Coos,  I  will 
pass  it  by  tins  time  because  it  has  not  done  any  harm;  but  I  want  you 
to  understand  that  your  position  here  as  chief  is  not  an  official  or 
necessary  position.  You  have  such  influence  as  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  is  willing  that  you  should  exercise.  If  the  Department 
ot  the  Interior  finds  that  you  are  exercising  that  influence  to  the 
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detriment  of  the  Crow  Indians,  then  your  influence  will  betaken 
away  from  you." 

The  Chairman.  What  did  Mrs.  Grey  aay  in  her  attempt  to  excite 
the  Indians  at  the  time  you  arrested  her? 

Mr.  Dalby.  I  could  not  recite  it  aU.  She  called  upon  Joe  Cooper, 
as  I  have  said,  saying,  "Have  you  any  manhood?" 

The  Chairman.  That  was  after  you  arrested  her.  You  arrested 
her  for  some  cause,  and  she  assumes  that  it  was  because  you  thought 
she  was  inciting  the  Indians. 

Mr.  Dalby.  The  reason  for  arresting  her  then  was  that  she  was 
interrupting  the  meeting  of  the  Indians. 

The  Chairman.  She  asks  you  now  to  state  what  it  was  that  she 
said,  if  vou  recall  it. 

Mr.  Oalby.  I  might  state  some  of  those  things.  I  think  she  said 
that  she  and  Joe  Cooper  had  been  out  for  a  ride.  That  was  one  of  the 
things.  Then  she  said  if  that  was  a  meeting  of  the  Crow  Indian 
lodge  Joe  Cooper  should  be  in  the  chair,  and  when  I  told  her  that  the 
Inoians  had  decided  to  withdraw  their  case  from  her  she  asked  if  that 
was  so — asking  the  various  Indians — and  I  think  a  good  many  of 
them  answered  and  said  it  was  so,  at  any  rate  she  asked  Joe  if  he  had 
signed  any  telegram  asking  me  to  come  to  Lodge  Grass,  and  he  said 
yes,  he  had  signed  it.     There  were  a  good  many  other  things. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all  you  can  recall? 

Mr.  Dalby.  That  is  all  I  can  at  the  moment  recall  that  is  specific. 
I  have  a  general  impression  that  I  can  state. 

The  Chairman.  Were  Joe  and  Mrs  Grey  together  at  this  time? 

Mr.  Dalby.  I  think  they  came  in  together,  but  as  to  that  I  am  not 
sure. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  they  had  been  riding  together? 

Mr.  Dalby.  She  stated  they  had.     She  was  in  her  riding  habit. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  Mrs.  Grey  attempted  to  incite  the 
Indians  to  violence.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  Scolds  Tne  Bear  took  Mrs. 
Grey  to  his  house  and  left  her  alone  there,  and  the  Indians  came  back 
and  she  made  a  great  many  of  them  promise  to  go  home  and  not  use 
force? 

Mr.  Dalby.  I  do  not  know  of  such  a  situation.  The  facts  that  I 
know  would  contradict  that. 

The  Chairman!  Do  you  remember  One  Star  going  to  Mrs.  Grey 
and  her  sending  him  over  to  the  tent  to  get  her  umbrella? 

Mr.  Dalby.  1  remember  One  Star  being  present,  but  I  do  not 
remember  her  sending  him  after  her  umbreua. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  his  coming  back  to  vou  and 
asking  you  if  jou  knew  what  had  become  of  the  books  that  Mrs. 
Grey  nad  left  in  the  tent  when  she  was  arrested  ? 

Mr.  Dalby.  I  do  not  recall.  I  would  like  to  state  in  that  connec- 
tion, Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  house  in  which  I  put  Mrs.  Grey  was  the 
house  of  Mr.  Deputy,  who  is  a  squawman,  living  in  Lodge  Grass, 
and  is  employed  oy  the  storekeeper  there,  and  I  leit  Scolds  The  Bear 
in  charge  of  Mrs.  Grey  with  instructions  to  see  that  she  was  cared 
for  and  kept  safely.  I  know  that  while  I  was  present  there  was  no 
communication  between  Mrs.  Grey  and  the  Indians  and  that  there 
was  no  effort  on  her  part,  and  no  evidence  of  any  action  on  their  part 
which  would  indicate  any  such  situation  as  has  been  outlined^    I 
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was  not  nresent  diiriiig  the  whole  time,  and  consequently  I  can  not 

answer  the  question  more  fully. 

The  Chairman.  Mrs.  Deputy  is  Scolds  The  Bear's  sister,  is  she 
not? 

Mr.  Dalby.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  order  Mrs.  Grey  confined  in  an  empty 
room  without  heat? 

Mr.  Dalbt.  I  do  not  know.  I  know  that  I  made  the  best  effort  I 
could  to  make  her  comfortable. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  a  fact  that  Scolds  The  Bear  made  Mrs.  Ghrey 
go  into  the  kitchen,  where  it  was  warm;  where  the  Indians  were 
comingin  and  going  out? 

Mr.  Dalby.  I  do  not  know.  I  know  that  Mrs.  Grey  went  into  the 
kitchen  and  I  know  that  she  told  me  she  had  been  quite  comfortable 
when  I  inquired. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  see  any  violence  or  any  show  of 
violence,  and  you  did  not  fear  violence,  did  you,  at  this  time? 

Mr.  Dalby.  No;  not  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  Mr.  Johns,  the  man  who  was  on  the  grand 
jury,  an  editor? 

Mr.  Dalby.  I  imderstand  that  he  is. 

The  Chairman.  He  was  competent  then  to  write,  in  a  Uterary 
way,  that  report,  was  he  not? 

Mr.  Dalby.  I  presume  so.     I  think  he  did  write  it. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  know  the  conclusion  of  the  grand  jury 
before  the  report  was  made? 

Mr.  Dalby.  I  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  so  a  few  minutes  ago? 

Mr.  Dalby.  I  had  no  occasion  to  state  it. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  No  Water  ditch? 

Mr.  Dalby.  I  never  did. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  Domonick  Stevens  ditch? 

Mr.  Dalby.  I  have  heard  of  Stevens's  ditch. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  know  that  the  water  there  was  made  to 
run  uphill  in  both  ditches? 

Mr.  Dalby.  No;  I  have  never  seen  water  run  uphill. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  saw  a  few  farming  implements  in  the 
ashes  of  Joe  Cooper's  house? 

Mr.  Dalby.  I  said  I  thought  so. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  an  unusual  place  to  have  farming  imple- 
ments in  a  house? 

Mr.  Dalby.  That  may  be. 

Senator  Dixon.  It  is  an  unusual  place  to  have  a  hay  rake  in  the 
creek,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Dalby.  That  may  be. 

The  Chairman.  You  spoke  about  Joe  Cooper  not  doing  much 
farming.     Can  you  state  how  much  Scolds  The  Bear  earns? 

Mr.  Dalby.  I  think  he  gets  $25  a  month.     He  is  a  lieutenant. 

The  Chairman.  Does  not  Joe  Cooper  earn  more  than  George 
Pease  or  more  than  Scolds  The  Bear,  so  far  as  you  know? 

Mrs.  Grey.  George  Pease  testified  here  that  his  place  had  been 
leased  for  five  years,  and  he  has  all  the  money  on  earth  he  wants. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  recall  that  the  evidence  showed  he  gets 
$1,200  a  year  rent. 
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Commissioner  Lbttfp.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  wit- 
ness a  question,  apropos  of  his  stating  that  he  saw  only  a  compara- 
tive few  Indians  on  places  being  worled  by  them.  I  would  like  to 
ask  him  if  there  were  a  good  many  leased  places  on  the  reservation 
where  they  were  at  work,  or  where  the  leasers  were  at  work? 

Mr.  Dajlbt.  The  few  that  I  referred  to  were  those  who  were  work- 
ing of  their  own  initiative.  There  were  a  considerably  larger  number 
who  were  working  with  some  proddinjg  from  the  agent  and  his  sub- 
ordinates. I  do  not  know  of  any  large  number  of  leases.  The 
George  Pease  lease,  to  which  Mrs.  Grey  mis  referred,  is  the  most  con- 
siderable.    There  are  three  or  four  others,  but  only  three  or  four. 

The  C^AiBMAN.  I  want  to  call  the  witness's  attention  to  the  inter- 
view with  Mr.  Brosius,  and  ask  him  if  he  wants  to  make  any  state- 
ment with  regard  to  that. 

Mr.  Dalbt.  On  the  13th  of  July,  at  about  8  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing, I  was  going  over  to  the  train  to  mail  a  letter.  As  I  crossed  tlw 
bndge  over  the  irrigation  canal  I  met  Major  Reynolds  and  Mr.  Bai- 
ley. They  were  sitting  upon  the  railing,  I  think,  chatting,  and  I 
stopped  and  chatted  with  them  for  five  or  ten  minutes;  uie  train 
was  not  due  for  some  time.  While  we  were  there  some  one  came  up 
and  called  Major  Reynolds  to  one  side — 1  do  not  recall  who  it  was; 
I  think  it  was  Frank  Shively.  After  some  conversation  Major  Rev- 
nolds  came  over  to  us  again  and  said  that  it  was  reported  that  a  Iiu*. 
Brosius  had  come  in  on  No.  42  that  afternoon  and  had  gone  to  Mr. 
Burgess's  house  in  company  with  Russell  White  Bear,  and  that 
Mr.  Biurgess,  it  was  understood,  had  gone  to  a  meeting  up  at  Albert 
Anderson's,  in  Reno,  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  some  Inoians  there, 
ostensibly  for  a  reUgious  meeting,  but  as  it  was  suspected  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  a  Dunch  of  discontented  Indians  together  to  bring 
down  to  Mr.  Brosius.  I  said:  *' W^ell,  I  will  have  to  see  Mr.  Brosius." 
I  went  to  the  station  and  left  my  letter  with  the  agent  and  went  back 
to  the  hotel.  There  I  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Brosius,  telling  him  that 
I  had  just  heard  that  he  was  at  the  agency  in  connection  with  some 
matter  concerning  the  Indians,  and  that  if  this  was  so  I  would  be 
glad  to  see  him  at  my  room  at  the  hotel,  and  that  I  had  sent  the 
agent  to  deliver  the  note  to  him.  The  agent  took  the  note  to  Mr. 
Brosius,  and  in  the  course,  I  suppose,  of  half  an  hour  Mr.  Brosius 
came  in.  I  greeted  Mr.  Brosius  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  we  chatted 
about  commonplaces  for  a  while  and  then  I  said  tKat  I  felt  that  per- 
haps I  ought  to  offer  him  some  apology  for  having  sent  to  him  rather 
•than  going  to  see  him,  but  I  told  him  there  were  peculiar  reasons 
which  I  did  not  care  to  state  why  I  did  not  care  to  go  to  Mr.  Burgess's 
house,  and  therefore  I  had  sent  the  agent  as  a  messenger  who  would 
show  my  respect  for  Ids  office  to  take  my  note  to  him,  and  I  would 
like  to  discuss  with  him  any  matter  that  he  wanted  to  take  up  in 
regard  to  the  agency,  as  I  understood  he  was  there  in  regard  to  some 
matters  of  that  kind. 

He  said  at  once  that  I  was  entirely  mistaken ;  that  he  had  not  come 
there  in  connection  with  any  matter  concerning  the  Indians,  but 
merely  for  a  personal  call  on  Mr.  Burgess,  whom  he  said  he  had  not 
seen  for  several  years,  and  he  said:  ''In  fact,  Mr.  Burgess  did  not 
know  I  was  coming  this  afternoon."  I  said:  '*Well,  that  being  the 
case,  of  course  the  matter  is  a  little  different.  Now,  I  recognize  the 
status  of  your  position  and  of  your  society,  and  you  are  aware  of  the 
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fact  that  I  have  been  making  an  investigation  here  for  the  last 
few  weeks,  and  if,  in  view  of  any  facts  fliat  you  have  in  mind, 
you  would  like  to  discuss  the  conclusions  I  have  reached  or  the  facts 
that  I  have  learned,  I  will  take  the  Uberty  of  going  over  this  with  you, 
although  you  recognize  that  in  doin^  that  I  am  acting  in  a  somewhat 
irregular  way,  because  my  report  snould  be  first  made  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior;  but  I  recognize  your  position  and  I  will  take 
that  liberty."  Mr.  Brosius  repliea  that  he  did  have  some  matters  in 
mind  that  he  had  heard  of — some  matters  that  he  thought  might 
not  be  just  right,  but  he  said  he  was  ^  not  quite  sure  then  whetner 
they  ought  to  be  investigated  or  not,  but  he  said:  "I  will  be  very 

flad  to  have  you  go  ahead  and  tell  me  what  you  have  foimd  out." 
said,  ^^Well,  Mr.  Brosius,  I  could  not  imdertaKe  to  do  that,  because 
I  have  made  an  extended  investigation  and  that  would  take  some 
time;"  and  he  said,  **Then  it  would  require  me  some  time,  perhaps, 
to  satisfy  myself  on  what  you  tell  me."  And  I  repUed  to  that,  that 
of  course  without  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  he 
could  not  be  permitted  to  make  an  independent  investigation  upon 
the  reservation  at  that  time  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  himseli  as 
to  what  I  might  tell  him.  He  said  he  unaerstood  that  thoroughly,  and 
that  he  had  no  such  authority,  and  I  asked  him  if  he  would  tell  me 
what  the  things  were  that  he  had  in  mind  so  that  I  might  tell  him 
what  I  knew  about  them.  He  said,  ''No;  I  will  take  the  usual 
course  about  that;"  and  I  asked  him  what  the  usual  course  was,  and 
he  said  his  usual  course  was  to  write  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs.  Then  i  said,  ''Mr.  Brosius,  if  you  are  going  to  write  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  upon  any  matters  concerning  this 
reservation  I  will  esteem  it  a  favor  if  you  will  do  so  as  promptly  as 
possible,  because  I  am  winding  up  my  mvestigation  and  I  want  to  go 
away  as  soon  as  possible ;  I  do  not  care  to  make  two  bites  at  a  cherry ;" 
and  he  promised  that  he  would. 

That,  I  believe,  is  the  substance  of  all  that  is  material  in  that 
conversation. 

Senator  Dixon.  Mr.  Dalby,  you  are  a  graduate  of  a  law  school,  are 
you? 

Mr.  Dalby.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  What  school? 

Mr.  Dalby.  The  National. 

wSenator  Dixon.  What  year? 

Mr.  Dalby.  1901  and  1902;  the  bachelor  degree  in  1901  and  master 
degree  in  1902. 

Senator  Dixon.  I  want  to  ask  Major  McLaughlin  whether  or  not 
he  had  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Sniffen  at  the  time  he  started  to  the 
Crow  Agency  last  January  from  Helena  relative  to  his  proposed  visit 
there. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Yes;  I  introduced  Major  Reynolds  to  Mr. 
wSnifTen,  I  think,  upon  his  arrival. 

Senator  Dixon.  Did  Mr.  Sniffen  at  that  time  say  to  you,  or  in  your 
presence,  whether  or  not  he  wanted  to  make  any  investigation  at  that 
time? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  He  talked  of  going;  he  told  me  his  instructions 
from  his  association,  from  the  executive  committee,  were  to  visit  the 
Crow  Reservation,  and  I  told  him  I  understood  that  Major  Reynolds 
had  arrived  there  that  day  and  suggested  that  he  remain  until  Mr. 
Reynolds  could  arrive. 
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Senator  Dixon.  In  Helena! 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  In  Helena;  which  he  concluded  to  do.  I  intro- 
duced them,  and  saw  them  together  for  an  hour  or  more  sitting  and 
discussing  the  matter,  and  Mr.  Sniffen — in  fact,  from  his  remarks  to 
me — said  it  was  a  very  unpleasant  piece  of  work  for  him,  that  he  had 
to  carry  out  his  instructions,  and  he  expected  to  have  a  telegram  call- 
ing him  back  here,  at  least  he  hoped  so. 

Senator  Dixon.  Did  he  express  a  desire  to  make  the  investigation 
or  merely  to  carry  out  his  ii^structions? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  He  would  simply  carry  out  the  instructions  of 
the  association. 

(At  this  point  the  committee  adjourned  until  to-morrow,  April  9, 
1908,  at  9.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 


Committee  on  Indian  Affaii^, 

United  States  Senate, 
Washington,  D,  (7.,  April  9,  1908. 
The  committee  met  at  9.30  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Clapp  (chairman).  Gamble,  Sutherland,  Curtis, 
Dixon,  Paynter,  Brown,  and  Stone. 

STATEMENT  OF  Z.  LEWIS  DALBT— SeBumed. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Dalby,  do  you  desire  to  make  any  further 
statement? 

Mr.  Dalby.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  looked  over  a  portion  of  the  testimony 
last  night — I  was  not  able  to  go  over  all  of  it — but  in  going  over  that 
portion  of  it  I  noticed  a  number  of  statements  that  were  entirely 
inconsistent  with  the  truth,  and  while  I  think  the  matter  is  of  a  pes*- 
tiferous  nature,  and  is  not  really  worthy  to  be  dignified  by  an  answer, 
still,  since  it  is  a  public  record  1  shall  be  very  glad  to  make  detailed 
comments  on  it  at  some  time  when  I  have  been  able  to  complete  my 
reading  of  the  record. 

In  addition  to  that  I  would  like  to  add  to  one  answer  that  I  made 
yesterday,  which  may  not  be  perfectly  clear.  Mrs.  Grey  asked  if  I 
did  not  see  Mr.  Edwards  and  Mr.  Bair  and  Mr.  Heinnch  at  Crow 
Agency  before  going  to  Lodgegrass.  I  answered  no.  I  will  further 
say  that  I  saw  Mr.  Edwards,  when  I  returned  from  Lodgegrass 
He  came  to  the  agency  on  some  business,  I  do  not  know  what;  he 
was  interested  in  one  of  the  stores  there  and  perhaps  that  is  what 
brought  him — I  do  not  know.  But  he  called  to  see  me  and  we  chatted 
together  for  a  couple  of  hours.  That  was,  I  think,  on  Friday  after  I 
had  returned  from  Lodgegress.  The  first  time  I  saw  Mr.  Heinrich  was 
when  I  reached  his  camp  in  going  around  the  reservation,  which  I 
think  was  on  the  1 3th  of  June.  The  first  time  I  saw  Mr.  Bair  was  when 
I  was  about  to  leave  Pryor.  He  came  to  Pryor  and  we  drove  from 
there  together  down  to  Keyser  and  took  the  train  there.  That,  I 
think,  was  the  23d  of  June. 

That  is  all  I  wish  to  add  just  at  the  moment,  and  am  now  ready  to 
answer  any  further  questions  that  may  be  asked. 

The  Chairman.  With  regard  to  your  suggestion  of  further  time,  I 
will  say  that  this  committee  has  been  sitting  for  over  a  week.     I  do 
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not  know  how  the  other  members  of  the  committee  may  feel,  but  per- 
sonally I  would  not  feel  like  prolonging  the  sessions  of  the  committee 
merely  to  meet  what  vou  may  perhaps  very  correctly  refer  to  as  pes- 
tiferous accusations,  but  I  think  the  committee  would  permit  you  to 
file  any  denials  that  you  want  to  make. 

Mr.  Dalby.  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Chairman,  These  are  not 
accusations  a^amst  me,  sir.  As  far  as  any  accusations  against  myself 
are  concemea  I  am  absolutely  unconcerned.  I  have  submitted  my 
report  and  I  will  stand  upon  it. 

The  Chaibman.  I  understood  you  to  say  a  few  moments  ago  that 
you  had  partially  examined  the  record  and  found  some  matters  which 
you  regarded  perhaps  as  pestiferous,  but  after  examining  the  record 
perhaps  you  would  think  they  ought  to  be  answered. 

Mr.  Dalby.  Precisely;  but  they  are  not  accusations  against  me. 
Some  of  them  have  been  made  against  me,  but  it  was  not  that  ele- 
ment that  concerned  me,  but  merely  a  desire  of  getting  the  record  in 
accordance  with  the  truth.  I  do  not  ask  that  privflege;  I  merely 
suggest  that  I  am  ready  to  do  that  in  the  interest  of  the  perfection  of 
the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  do  it  now? 

Mr.  Dalby.  No,  sir;  because  I  have  not  been  able  as  yet  to  fully 
read  the  hearings. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  committee  would  probably  be  satisfied 
to  allow  you  to  file  any  denials  that  you  saw  fit  before  the  pubUcation 
of  the  report  is  concluded. 

Mr.  Dalby.  I  will  waive  all  privilege  of  filing  denials,  sir.  My 
report  will  stand.  I  am  willing  to  be  held  responsible  absolutely  for 
that  report  and  for  all  my  work. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  you  understand  me,  Mr.  Dalby. 
You  intimated  a  little  while  ago  that  there  might  be  some  things  that 
you  wished  to  answer,  and  you  had  not  as  yet  had  time  to  fully  go 
over  the  record  and  are  not  prepared  now  to  answer  these  matters. 
I  suggested  that,  while  the  committee  might  not  be  willing  to  con- 
tinue its  hearings  merely  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  these  answers, 
they  could  be  made  and  filed,  as  they  would  naturally  be  in  the  nature 
of  denials  of  what  has  been  said  here. 

Mr.  Dalby.  I  may  have  been  misled  by  the  use  of  the  word  'Me- 
nial."    I  do  not  wish  to  deny  any  charges. 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  would  like  to  have  him  put  on  record  as  saying  that 
he  was  not  in  consultation  with  those  three  men  all  night,  in  the  house 
of  that  artist  who  lives  next  to  Mr.  Bailey's  house,  the  night  before  he 
came  to  Lodgegrass. 

Mr.  Dalby.  I  was  not. 

Mrs.  Grey.  On  the  13th  of  June,  when  you  met  Mr.  Heinrich  at  his 
camp — this  was  the  time  you  counted  the  cattle;  the  time  you  spoke 
of  in  your  report.     It  was  on  that  ride. 

Mr.  Dalby.  It  was  as  I  passed  through  Mr.  Heinrich's  range.  I 
occupied  more  than  that,  though,  in  passing  through  Mr.  Heinrich's 
range. 

Senator  Dixon.  There  is  just  one  thing  that  occurs  to  me,  and  I 
suggest  it  for  the  reason  that  most  of  the  committee  have  not  heard 
Mr.  Dalby's  statement.  You  had  no  prejudice  in  making  this  investi- 
gation one  way  or  the  other,  did  you? 

Mr.  Dalby.  No,  sir;  I  may  say  in  regard  to  that  that  if  I  was 
prejudided  at  aJJ  it  was  in  favor  of  Mrs.  Grey. 
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Senator  Dixon.  When  you  first  started  inf 

Mr.  Dalbt.  When  I  firat  started  in;  because  she  unpressed  me  in 
my  conversations  with  her  here  as  sincere,  and  I  supposed  if  she 
realljr  believed  the  things  she  told  me  that  there  must  be  consider- 
able iniquity  on  the  Crow  Reservation;  but,  as  I  said  yesterday,  I 
be^an  first  to  suspect  her  good  faith  in  Sheridan.  I  was  convinced 
of  ner  bad  faith  during  the  meeting  at  Frank  Grordon's.  That  is  the 
only  possibility  of  bias  that  I  may  have  had,  but  I  consciously  held 
myself  aw^  from  any  bias. 

Senator  Dixon.  But  if  you  had  any  prejudice  when  you  went  there 
it  was  against  the  conditions? 

Mr.  Dalby.  It  would  have  been  if  there  had  been  any. 

Senator  Dixon.  I  beUeve  in  politics  you  are  a  Democrat? 

Mr.  Dalby.  I  am.  sir.* 

Senator  Dixon.  And  there  could  have  been  no  political  prejudice 
involved  in  protecting  the  agent — that  is,  from  any  poUtical  stand- 
point? 

Mr.  Dalby.  There  was  not. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  in  the  civil  service? 

Mr.  Dalby.  I  am  appointed  by  the  President,  and  my  appoint- 
ment is  subject  to  connrmation  by  the  Senate.  These  positions  are 
not  subject  to  the  civil-service  law. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  is  there  anything  that  you  desire  to 
state  this  morning? 

Secretary  Garfield.  Nothing  further,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Dalby 
has  gone  over  the  records  of  the  Department  and  will  submit  every- 
thing that  the  committee  has  called  for,  and  something  that  Mra. 
Grey  asked  for  in  other  reports  outside  of  general  reports.  Those  are 
being  copied  and  will  be  submitted. 

Senator  Dixon.  One  other  thing.  Mr.  Dalby,  you  were  at  Helena 
during  the  grand  jury  investigation,  were  you  ? 

Mr.  Dalby.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  Did  Mr.  Brosius,  the  Indian  Rights'  Association 
agent,  show  up  at  Helena  at  the  investigation? 

Mr.  Dalby.  Not  to  my  knowledge.     It  was  said  that  he  did  not. 

Senator  Dixon.  He  had  previously  filed  some  charges  with  the 
Commissioner,  had  he  not? 

Mr.  Dalby.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  Do  you  know  why  he  did  not  come  there  to  the 
hearing? 

Mr.  Dalby.  I  know  why  it  was  reported  that  he  did  not  come. 

Senator  Dixon.  But  he  did  not  appear  before  the  grand  jury? 

Mr.  Dalby.  He  did  not. 

The  witness  was  thereupon  excused. 

Secretary  Garfield.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thought  that  the  report  of 
the  grand  jury  had  been  offered  and  printed  in  the  record,  but  I  did 
not  see  it  in  looking  over  the  record  jresterday. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  not  been  printed. 

Secretary  Garfield.  I  ask  that  that  be  printed. 

Senator  Dixon.  I  thought  it  had  been.  I  presented  it  the  first  day 
of  the  hearing,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  printed. 

The  Chairman.  It  escaped  my  attention  when  it  was  presented, 
but  it  will  be  printed  in  the  record. 
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Mr.  Snutfen.,  Mr.  ChAirman,  this  is  a  copy  that  was  furnished  me 
by  the  desk  of  the  court. 

Senator  Dixon.  The  clerk  of  the  court  at  Helena  furnished  you 
with  this,  did  he,  Mr.  Sniffent 

Mr.  Sniffen.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  Did  you  examine  it  yourself  t 

Mr.  Sniffen.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  And  this  is  a  true  copy  t 

Mr.  Sniffen.  Ipresume  so ;  I  did  not  compare  it  with  the  original, 
but  the  fact  that  1  got  it  from  the  derk  would  seem  to  carry  verity 
with  it. 

Senator  Dixon.  You  got  it  from  Mr.  Sproule,  the  derk  of  the 
United  States  court? 

Mr.  Sniffen.  Yes,  sir. 

S^iator  Dixon.  You  offer  this  as  an  exhibit! 

The  CHAiBifAN.  I  would  have  it  put  in  the  record. 

The  paper  referred  to  is  marked  ^'Exhibit  M.  K.  S.  No.  0,"  and  is 
as  follows: 

Exhibit  M.  K.  S.  No.  9. 

Hblena,  Mont.,  February  10, 1908. 
Hon.  William  H.  Hunt, 

United  Stales  District  Judge,  Edena,  Mont.:  ^ 

In  concluding  its  labors  the  giand  jury  which  convened  in  this  city  December  4, 
1907,  desires  to  submit  the  following  miai  report: 

The  result  of  our  inTestigations  into  all  matters  presented  by  the  United  States  dis- 
trict attorney,  with  the  exception  of  charges  relating  to  the  Crow  Reservation,  has  been 
transmitted  to  you  through  tne  regular  cbimnels,  and  we  have  now  onl^r  to  apprise  you 
of  our  findings  relative  to  the  allegations  made  as  to  the  manner  in  which  anairs  have 
been  administered  upon  the  Crow  Indian  Reservation. 

In  prosecutiog  our  inquiries  upon  this  subject  we  have  scrupulously  sought  to 
extend  the  broadest  possible  scope  to  those  who  were  in  any  manner  whatsoever 
involved.  Those  responsible  for  giving  publicity  to  the  various  charges  have  been 
afforded  every  possible  opportunity  for  tne  presentation  of  evidence,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  have  sought  to  be  equally  fair  and  impartial  in  according  a  hearing  to 
those  who  have  been  accused. 

For  some  reason  Mr.  Brosius,  the  agent  of  the  Indian  Rights'  Association,  at  whose 
instance  the  charges  against  the  Indian  agent  of  the  Crow  Reservation  were  presented 
to  tie  grand  jury,  did  not  appear  before  us  to  establish  any  of  the  charges  so  presented 
by  him,  although  assurances  had  been  given  that  he  would  appear  and  testify  before 
the  grand  jury,  and  we  regard  as  reprehensible  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Brosius  in  failing  to 
appear  before  this  body. 

We  have,  we  believe,  given  this  matter  the  conscientious  investigation  which  its 
importance  merited,  with  the  result  that  our  final  conclusion  is  that  Major  Reynolds 
and  John  K.  Rankin  have  been  fully  and  completely  exonerated  from  the  charges 
preferred  against  them. 

We  have  been  exceedingly  anxious  to  thoroughly  probe  all  the  matters  brought  to 
our  attention,  although  a  great  many  of  the  matters  inquired  into  were  not  entirely 
within  our  jurisdiction,  for  the  reason  that  these  charges  were  made  hy  the  Indian 
Rights*  Association.  The  secretary  of  this  association,  Mr.  Sniffin,  having  requested 
the  privilege  of  appearing  before  the  grand  jury,  he  was  accord e<l  the  privilege,  and 
has  been  before  us  a  number  of  times.  We  gave  him  and  the  witnesses  whose  names 
he  BUgeested  the  widest  latitude  in  presenting  their  evidence,  and,  after  having 
listened  jwitiently  to  everything  they  had  to  present,  we  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying 
that  their  charges  and  complaints  against  the  agent  or  his  administration  of  the  affairs 
of  the  Crow  Reservation  are  without  foundation,  and  in  thiiy  connection,  with  respect 
to  the  chaiges  preferred  against  the  agent  personally,  involving  violations  of  the  crim- 
inal laws  ofthe  United  States,  we  wish  to  say  that  the  evidence  submitted  with  respect 
to  such  charges  not  only  shows  that  there  was  no  foundation  for  the  charges,  but  it 
shows  that  these  charges  were  wholly  imaginary. 
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Ab  for  MiB.  Helen  Pierce  Grey,  the  lady  charged  by  the  Federal  authorities  with  a 
violation  of  the  statutes  relative  to  the  ul^al  securing  of  moneys  from  wards  of  the 
Government,  the  fact  has  been  clearly  estabfished  that  the  charges  made  by  her  were 
altogether  visionary  and  entirely  incapable  of  substantiation. 

H.  G.  Pickett,  Foreman  of  Grand  Jury, 
T.  J.  Johns,  Clerk. 

FQed  February  10, 1908.    Geo.  W.  Sproule,  derk. 

8TATEKEHT   OF   HOV.   FEAHGI8   E.    LEXIPP,    G0MMI88I0NSE   OF 
INDIAN  AFFAIES — Eesumed. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Commissioiier,  do  you  desire  to  make  any 
further  statement? 

Commissioner  Leupp.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  furnish  the  answers 
to  two  questions  asked  yesterday.  One  of  them  is  in  answer  to  a 
question  by  Senator  Curtis  as  to  the  amount  of  the  Crow  tribal  fimd 
expended  for  irrigation,  and  the  results.  I  would  say  that  in  round 
numbers  $700,000  of  Grow  tribal  funds  have  been  expended  in  the 
irrigation  and  development  of  the  Crow  lands,  and  the  Government 
has  appropriated  $56,500  more.  To  the  best  of  my  information  now 
there  are  approximately  400  adult  males  on  the  reservation.  We 
have  no  statistics  in  our  office  to  show  just  how  many  farms  in  the 
reservation  have  been  brought  under  ditch  and  are  now  ^vorked  by 
Indians  or  lessees,  but  I  have  taken  soma  pains  to  get  the  informa- 
tion informally  from  the  Crow  delegation  now  here.  There  are  331, 
according  to  their  account,  of  the  Indians  who  are  actually  living 
on  their  allotments;  and  the  total  area  under  irrigation — which  is 
another  point  in  Senator  Curtis's  que^ion — would  foot  up  about 
65,000  acres. 

Senator  Dixon.  Of  irrigated  land? 

Commissioner  Leupp.  Yes,  sir;  irrigated  land — land  under  ditch. 
In  this  connection  I  desire  to  submit  the  following  list  of  allotments 
upon  which  houses  and  improvements  are  made,  and  upon  which 
lidians  are  living  and  working  their  allotments,  those  upon  which 
Indians  are  living  being  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*) : 


BEND. 


James  Lafoige. 

Big  Man; 

Dexter  Williama. 

Bull  YounKe. 

Groes  Ahead. 

FalLs  down  old. 

Takes  the  Horse. 

Charle  Yarlot. 

Old  Bear. 

Bear  in  the  Middle. 

Frank  Shane. 

Moon.* 

Morris  Shaffer.* 

Jack  Stewart.* 

Ghanes  Strong.* 

Smokey  or  The  other  Medicine.* 

Little  Nest.* 

Does  Everything.* 


Stops.* 

The  Door.* 

Deer  Nose.* 

Blanket  Bull.* 

Albert  Anderson.* 

Bear  in  Cloud. 

Jim  Big  Shoulder.* 

On  the  Edge.* 

Hoop  on  the  Forehead.* 

Elmer  Takes  the  Wringle.* 

Mrs.  Medicine  Tail.* 

No  Shimbone.* 

Curley. 

Fire  Bear. 

Chief  Child. 

Bear  Goes  to  the  other  Ground.^ 

Dust. 

Mrs.  Spotted  Tail. 
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BL^CK  LODOB. 


Holder  White  Wing. 
Black  Bird  Woman. 
8ee8  With  Hie  Ean. 
David  DawB. 
Old  T6hacoo. 
Felix  Bear  In  Gload. 
Otto  Bear  In  Cloud. 
Victor  SingiB. 
Sheep. 

John  T.  House. 
White  Dog. 
John  Adams. 
Whitepox. 
Pretty  Fkint. 
Younff  Curlew. 
Big  liedicine. 
Young  HairyWoli. 
FSaul  Hairy  Woli 
Louis  Bompard. 
Edward  Ears  Hre. 
Thomas  Medicine  Horse. 
Goes  to  Horses. 
Ptercy  Wolf. 
Joseph  Stewart. 
Thomas  Stewart 
Arthur  White. 

By 

Witness: 
Jambs  Bmu 


Yellow  Crane.* 

Otter  Chief. 

Yellow  Mule. 

Knows  His  Coos.* 

Hunts  the  Arrow. 

Young  Jack  Rabbit. 

Gtos  Ventre  Horse. 

Pretty  Horse. 

Eli  Black  Hawk. 

Whinners. 

Richard  Cummins.* 

One  Goose. 

Bamev  One  Goose.* 

Gros  Ventre. 

Left  Hand. 

White  Man  Runs.* 

White  Woman.* 

Arm  Around  the  Neck.* 

Andrew  Wallace.* 

Yellow  Tail.* 

One  Star. 

James  Carpenter.* 

Covered  Up.* 

Two  Whistles. 

Not  Afraid.* 

Pretty  on  Top.* 

Grandmothers  Knife. 

Three  Foretop.* 

Pipe  That  Talks. 

Scratches  His  Face. 

Packs  a  Hat. 

Ben  Spotted  Hone. 


Comes  Up  Red. 

New  Bear. 

Looks  At  Ground* 

Two  Woman. 

Crooked  Ann. 

Three  Irons. 

Antelope  Cap. 

Takes  Enemy. 

Looks  Back. 

GeoiBeH.  Thomas. 

The  Other  Bull. 

DayUfl^t. 

Arapahoe. 

White  Man. 

Howard  Red  Shirt 

Shows  His  Coos. 

BufEalo. 

Froze. 

Little  Iron.  / 

Sidney  Wolf. 

Austin  Stray  Call 

TwoLeggins. 

HigJiO^. 

Eagle. 

OidHom. 

Hus^  Leider. 

Sbb8  with  me  Ears  (his  x  mark). 
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Full  Mouth. 
George  Pease. 
White  Hip.* 
Bright  Wuiff.* 


Gun  Shows?" 
The  Horn. 
Moccasin  Top.* 
Gets  Down  Often.* 
Prairie  Gras  Ventre. 
Comer  of  the  Mouth.* 
Wolf  Lays  Down. 
Shows  Ab  He  Goes.* 
Iron  Horse.* 
Bird  Far  Off.* 
Bad  Horse.* 
Big  Sheep.* 
Don't  Mix.* 
Bad  Man.* 
Grasshopper.* 
He  Says.* 
Inside  the  Mouth. 
No  Horse.* 
Geoi^Hill.* 
Robert  Raise  Up.* 
Knows  His  Gun.* 
Medicine  Crow.* 
Yellow  Brow.* 
White  Arm.* 
Walking  Bird.* 
Wolf  House. 
Bull  Weasel.* 
Don't  Walk.* 
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Scolds  the  Bear.* 
Shows  a  Fish.* 
Walks  Over  Ice.* 
Flat  Dog. 
Flat  Back. 
Bank.* 
Bear  Claw.* 


LODOEORA88  DISTRICT — Continued. 


The  Bread.* 
OldD^. 
Black  ^le.* 
Thomas  Stewart.* 
Clifford  White  Shirt.* 
White  Shirt. 
William  Steal  Bear.* 


List  made  up  by  Scolds  The  Bear  representing  the  Lodgegrass  district. 

ISOLDS  The  Bear  (his  x  mark). 
Witness: 
Frank  SinvELY. 


BIO  HORN   DISTRICT. 


Spotted  Rabbitt.* 

Old  Elk. 

Bird  Horse.* 

Medicine  Rock  Above.* 

He  Does  It. 

Sings  Pretty.* 

Strong  Heart. 

Joe  ELorse  Whip. 

Cold  Wind. 

John  Alden. 

The  Iron.* 

Four  Balls. 

Bird  Wellknown.* 

Henry  Reed.* 

Shot  In  The  Nose.* 

Robt.  Half.* 

Kills. 

Medicine  Mane.* 

Good  Horse.* 

Bull  Horse.* 

Holds  the  Enemy.* 

Kills  With  HLs  Brother-in-Law. 

Phillip  Iron  Head. 

Rides  a  Pretty  Horse.* 

Strong  Enemy.* 

Plenty  Buffalo.* 

Cyrus  Pretty  Man.* 

Bull  Don't  Fall  Down.* 

Calf. 

William  Humphrey.* 

Long  Tail.* 

Bird  on  Prairie.* 

Real  Bird.* 

Big  Porcupine. 

Jacob  Big  Hair. 

Walks. 

Medicine  Top.* 


Skins  the  Wolf. 
Bull  Over  the  Hill. 
Old  Rabbit.* 
Bird  Above.* 
Charges  Five  Times.* 
Plain  Owl.* 
Takes  the  Gun  No.  2.* 
Ball.* 

Does  Anything.* 
Finds  and  Kills  Them.* 
Dell  Howe.* 
Harry  Scott.* 
Broken  Arrow. 
Brass. 
Red  Wings. 
Sharp  Nose.* 
Little  Owl.* 
Young  Yellow  Wolf.* 
Wolf  Looks  Back.* 
Medicine  Shellbird.* 
Horace  Long  Bear. 
Eagle  Turns  Around 
Among  the  Fog. 
Ralph  Saco.* 
Sits  Down  Spotted.* 
Mike  Two  BeUy. 
Josh  Buffalo. 
Jas.  Buffalo. 
Bird  Wellknown  No.  2.» 
Xavier  Flowre. 
John  Wallace.* 
Dick  Bushy  Head.* 
Charges  Plenty.* 
Old  White  Man. 
Martin  Scott.* 
Dick  Wallace.* 
Mis.  Laura  Greene.* 
(Signed) 


Carl  Leider. 


PRTOR  district. 


Elk.* 

Goes  Among  Them. 

SmaU.* 

Turns  Back.* 

Fights  Welknown.* 

Bird  all  over  the  Ground.* 

Child  in  the  Mouth.* 

Old  Tail.* 

Even.* 


Bear  over  the  hill  or  Swallow  Bird.^ 

Foolish  Man.* 

The  other  Black  Bird.* 

The  Crane.* 

Pretty  Coyote.* 

Man  with  a  Beard.* 

Paints  Himself  Plenty. 

Two  White  Birds.* 

Male  Bear.* 
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Bull  Welknown  * 

Hawk.* 

Bear  Crane.* 

Fights  Welknown. 

Qoes  ahead  Pretty.* 

Henry  Russell.* 

Old  Crane.* 

Ghost  Bear. 

Cuts  the  Bean  Ears.* 

Shows  In  The  Mountains.* 

Puflh.* 

Lirm  that  Shows.* 

Runs  Against  His  Enemy. 
Chas.  C&wson.* 

' 

Sticks  himself  on  top  of  Head  * 

Big  Nose.* 

Plenty  Coos.* 

Bitd  m  the  Morning .♦ 

Two  Stinks.* 

Stands  On  Top. 

The  Fog.* 

Hides.* 

Flat  Lip.* 

Plain  Feather.*- 

Shows  a  Little .• 

Knows  His  Horse.* 

BeU  Rock.* 

Bull  That  Shows.* 

Chas.  Bell  Rock. 

Iron  Thunder. 

Old  AU  The  Time. 

The  Wet.* 

Yellow  Crow.* 

Travels  Welknown.* 

Old  White  Man.* 

Fettle  Fire.* 

Stays  In  Fire.* 
Yeflow  Face.* 

Otter  Bull. 

Dog  Bear.* 

Old  Cayote.* 

Coyote  that  Runs.* 

His  Rocks  Is  Medicine.* 

Comes  Up.* 
Bull  Snake.* 

Gets  Down.* 

Crasy  Crane.* 

Ballfl* 

Young  Swallow.* 
DickHaok.* 

Bad  Baby.* 

Old  Lodge  Pole. 
Grey  Bull.* 

Hears  Every  Way.* 

Made  up  by  Plenty  Coos. 

Grain  ert 

)/>,  1907. 

Big  Horn 

...  36,286 

Pry or  

...  12,300 

Lodeecraas 

...  11,206 

Black  Lodore     

. . .     9, 209 

Reno 

. . .     1, 646 

70.  547 

Senator  Dixon.  You  are  somewhat  familiar  with  the  irrigation 
question  in  general,  are  you  not,  Mr.  Commissioner? 

Commissioner  Leupp.' Very  roughly. 

Senator  Dixon.  What,  if  you  know,  is  the  average-size  farm  that  a 
white  man  and  his  family  can  cultivate  under  irrigation? 

Commissioner  Leupp.  That  differs  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
I  should  say  not  more  than  20  acres  on  this  reservation. 

Senator  Dixon.  Do  you  mean  that  that  is  the  extent  of  land  that 
one  family  can  cultivate? 

Commissioner  Leupp.  That  one  family  can  use  profitably  for  irri- 
gation and  cultivation  under  irrigation.  We  looked  that  matter  up 
at  the  time  I  was  considering  the  beet  plan,  with  reference  to  showing 
how  much  we  ought  to  keep  out  of  each  allotment  for  the  Indian  to 
cultivate  himself. 

Senator  Dixon.  And  20  acres  was  the  amount? 

Commissioner  Leupp.  Twenty  acres  was  the  average  fixed  upon 
at  that  time,  after  consultation  with  our  affricultural  people. 

Senator  Dixon.  On  this  reservation  at  tnis  time  there  are  allotted 
to  the  head  of  the  family  in  irrigated  land  80  acres,  are  there  not? 

Commissioner  Leijpp.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  And  40  to  his  wife,  additional? 
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Commissioner  Leupp.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  And  40  acres  additional  to  each  child.  What  is 
an  avera^  Indian  family? 

Conmussioner  Leupp.  I  should  say  about  four  children,  making 
six  altogether  in  the  family. 

Senator  Dixon.  Then  that  would  give  an  average  of  irrigated  land 
already  allotted  to  the  Crow  Indians  of  280  acres  of  irrigated  land? 

Commissioner  Leupp.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  In  addition  to  the  irrigated  land,  there  is  also 
allotted  to  the  Crows  the  difference  between  the  number  of  irrigated 
acres  and  160  acres? 

Commissioner  Leupp.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  That  would  make,  then,  to  a  Crow  husband,  his 
wife  and  four  children 

Commissioner  Leupp.  The  head  of  the  family  has  320  acres. 

Senator  Dixon.  I  did  not  know  that.  That  would  leave  240  acres 
of  grazing  land  to  the  head  of  the  family? 

Commissioner  Leupp.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  Five  one  hundred  and  twenties,  making  600. 
That  would  make  840? 

Commissioner  Leupp.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  Then  the  average  Crow  family,  of  a  man,  wife, 
and  four  children,  has  allotted  at  this  time  280  acres  of  irrigated  land, 
and  in  addition  840  acres  of  nonirrirated  land? 

Commissioner  Leupp.  That  would  be  about  right. 

Senator  Dixon.  Making  a  total  of  1,120  acres  of  land  allotted  to 
each  average-sized  Indian  family? 

Commissioner  Leupp.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  for  the  average  Indian 
family  to  make  profitable  use  of  that  number  of  acres  of  land  by  its 
own  effort? 

Commissioner  Leupp.  Well,  no;  considering  the  irrigated  land  as  a 
part  of  the  proposition,  I  do  not  think  thej  could  make  use  of  anv- 
thing  Uke  what  would  come  to  the  family.  With  regard  to  tne 
grazmg  land,  of  course,  they  can  make  use  of  it,  because  that  is 
almost  Umitless  with  Indians  who  are  accustomed  to  stock  raising. 

Senator  Dixon.  The  Government  homestead  unit  under  the 
Huntley  ditch,  oh  the  ceded  portion  of  the  Crow  Reservation,  is  40 
acres  to  a  white  family,  is  it  not? 

Commissioner  Leupp.  I  do  not  know;  that  comes  under  the  Land 
or  Reclamation  Bureau. 

Senator  Dixon.  I  will  ask  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  whether  or 
not  that  is  correct. 

Secretary  Garfielx>.  I  think  that  is  the  complement. 

Senator  Dixon.  That  is  all,  unless  the  Commissioner  has  the  record 
as  to  the  discrepancy  in  the  letting  of  the  grazing  privileges  to  a  lower 
bidder^  or  it  appears  in  the  testimony  somewhere. 

Commissioner  Leupp.  That  I  am  prepared,  also,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
state ;  but  my  copyists  are  at  work  now  getting  the  copies  out  as  we 
could  not  have  the  original  records  cut  up  in  the  printing  office.  I 
can  state  very  briefly  that  the  discrepancy  was  due  to  just  the  fact  I 
imagined  yesterday — that  the  Indians  hud  themselves  asked  it.  They 
sent  on  a  delegation,  consisting  of  Plenty  Coos  and  one  other  man  of 
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the  older  Indians,  and  a  couple  of  Carlisle  boys,  I  believe.  I  was  out 
of  town  at  the  time,  in  the  West,  and,  of  course,  only  knew  of  it  after  I 
came  back,  but  the  record  of  the  coimcil  was  taken  stenographically, 
with  the  petition  of  the  Indians  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  They 
took  the  ground  that  sheep  were  a  great  deal  oetter  animals  to  have 
in  the  pasture  than  cattle,  because  they  were  close  herded  and  the 
Indian  fences  were  not  strong,  and  they  asked  particularly  to  have 
the  award  made  for  sheep  rather  than  cattle.  On  the  strength  of  that 
the  recommendation  of  the  agent — which  was,  I  believe,  that  the 
h^hest  bidder  should  have  it — was  overriden  in  the  office.  When  I 
came  back  the  matter  was  laid  before  me,  but  it  had  slipped  my 
memory  yesterday,  except  in  a  very  rough  way.  I  always  make  it  a 
point,  where  practicable,  to  give  the  Indians  the  right  to  say  what 
shall  be  done  on  their  own  land. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further  that  you  desire  to  state? 

Commissioner  Leupp.  Just  one  thing  more,  and  perhaps  it  is  a 
matter  of  no  great  importance — but  I  desire  to  say  tnat  throughout 
this  controversy  I  have  treated  Mrs.  Grey  with  the  most  perfect  con- 
sideration that  I  could  accord  to  any  lady.  My  attention  has  been 
caught  by  this  bit  of  question  and  answer  on  page  32  of  the  printed 
record  of  the  investigation: 

Senator  Patnter.  Did  >[ou  specify  these  various  charges  against  the  management 
out  there  with  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs? 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  tried  to  file  them  with  him. 

Senator  Paynter.  We  could  get  the  charges  she  made. 

Mrs.  Grey.  When  I  came  to  give  them  to  him,  Mr,  Conser  told  me  that  Mr.  Leupp 
was  indefinitely  engaged,  so  I  took  the  charges  and  went  over  to  the  President  and  left 
them  with  him.  Mr.  Dalby  has  them.  I  do  not  think  there  will  be  a  bit  of  trouble  in 
finding  them. 

I  find  that  that  follows  up  some  other  comments  upon  my  not 
seeing  her  when  she  came  back.  I  would  say  with  regard  to  that, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  my  interview  with  Mrs.  Grey,  m  which  she 
made  the  assertion  that  I  was  involved  in  some  of  her  charges,  I 
declared  that  that  ended  the  matter,  and  that  I  would  not  consider 
investigating  these  charges,  but  would  ask  the  Secretary  to  do  so. 
Immediately  after  that  I  turned  over  all  the  records  of  my  office  to 
her  to  examine  freely,  furnishing  her  a  clerk  and  stenographer.  I 
then  went  to  New  York  to  let  contracts,  and  returned  at  the  end  of 
the  week,  and  on  Monday  morning  came  down  to  the  office  only  to 
find  that  I  had  to  go  bacK  to  New  York.  I  sent  out  and  bought  my 
ticket  for  a  train  leaving  at  half  past  3  or  4  in  the  afternoon.  There 
was  an  enormous  amount  of  correspondence  on  my  desk  which  had 
to  be  got  oflP,  and  I  put  in  the  entire  day,  sending  out  the  same  mes- 
sage to  every  person  who  called,  that  if  it  was  a  matter  of  Ufe  and 
death  I  could  take  some  time  away  from  this  work,  but  that  I  was 
going  to  catch  a  train  and  had  to  ask  to  be  excused.  Mr.  Conser 
told  me  afterwards,  when  I  came  out  to  take  the  train — he  walked 
with  me  a  Uttle  distance — that  Mrs.  Grey  had  said,  in  response  to 
my  message:  '*Very  well,  I  will  take  this  matter  to  the  President;" 
that  he  had  said,  '*  You  can  leave  these  charges  here,"  and  she  said, 
'*No;  I  prefer  not  to." 

That  is  all  the  recollection  I  have  with  regard  to  that  occurrence, 
and  I  simply  mention  it  here  as  a  contribution  of  the  same  weight 
as  the  one  given  on  page  32. 

Mrs.  Grey.  That  is  almost  exactly  what  happened,  except  that 
Mr.  Conser  did  not  make  that  explanation  to  me. 
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Commissioner  Leupp.  He  said  he  did;  that  is,  of  course^  all  I  can 
go  by. 
On  page  50  of  the  printed  record  I  find  again  the  following: 

On  a  letter  signed  by  the  Preeddent,  being  presented  by  me  to  Mr.  Leupp,  he  became 
violently  angry  and  oJled  me  a  "meddler. - 

Senator  Patntbr.  Who  did  that? 

MiB.  Grey.  Mr.  Leupp. 

Senator  Sutherland.  The  Commissioner  of  Indian  AfiEairs? 

Mrs.  Gret.  The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  when  I  went  to  him;  but  he  finally 
agreed  to  allow  me  access  to  the  Crow  papers,  I  to  make  a  statement  of  the  charg^es  the 
Indians  wished  to  make,  not  making  these  chaiges  myself,  but  merely  as  foundation,  as 
he  asked,  upon  which  he  could  maKe  an  investigation.  The  statement,  you  will  see, 
shows  this. 

Now,  SO  far  from  becoming  "violently  angry"  and  calling  Mrs. 
Grey  a  ''meddler/'  I  at  once  began  to  interrogate  her  as  to  the 
charges  she  had  to  make.  The  one  question  I  can  recall  as  having 
been  even  raised  in  connection  with  it  was  that  at  one  point,  where 
she  was  giving  me  some  information  with  respect  to  the  troubles  of 
the  Crows.  I  asked  her,  ''Mrs.  Grey,  who  gives  you  this  information?" 
She  said,  'I  get  it  from  the  Indians."  Then  I  said  to  her,  "Are  vou 
familiar  with  Indians?"  I  imderstood  her  to  say  that  she  had 
never  had  anything  to  do  with  them  imtil  that  spring.  I  said,  "  Well, 
I  have  been  for  twenty  years  dealing  with  Indians  at  close  range, 
and  I  have  yet  a  great  deal  to  learn  as  to  how  far  to  take  their  testi- 
mony imsupported  by  that  of  other  people;  there  are  certain  lines 
on  which  I  oeUeve  an  Indian  impUcitly,  and  there  are  certain  others  on 
which  I  require  additional  evidence."  That  was  the  one  point  I  recall 
in  which  1  differed  with  her,  except  when  she  said  to  me  that  I  was 
involved  in  some  scandal.  I  have  forgotten  just  what  expression 
she  used,  but  it  was  something  like:  "You  are  in  this,  Mr.  Leupp, 
up  to  your  ears."  And  then  I  said,  "That  ends  it,  Mrs.  Grey;  I  can 
not  even  consider  investigating  it  myself." 

If  you  wish  any  further  testimony  as  to  the  facts,  Mr.  Valentine, 
my  secretary,  is  here,  and  may  be  heard.  I  have  not  asked  him  a 
question  about  it;  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  put  him  on  the  stand 
at  any  time  if  the  committee  so  wishes  and  to  let  him  state  whether 
I  flew  into  any  rage  or  becaihe  violently  angry.  I  would  be  ashamed 
almost  to  ask  it  of  the  committee,  who  probably  individually  know 
what  my  relations  with  the  President  are;  I  should  never  tnink  of 
getting  angry  on  personal  groimds,  aside  from  official,  with  anybody 
coming  with  a  message  from  him. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  say  to  Mrs.  Grey  at  that  time:  "I  have 
a  great  mind  to  send  you  and  jour  letter  back  to  the  President?" 

Commissioner  Leupp.  No,  sir;  nor  anything  of  the  sort.  I  wish 
to  put  that  emphatically  on  the  record. 

Senator  Dixon.  Mr.  Chairman,  here  is  a  question  of  veracity,  and 
as  the  Commissioner's  secretary  is  present,  I  suggest  that  we  swear 
him. 

STATEMENT  OF  EOBEET  0.  VALENTINE. 

Robert  G.  Valentine,  having  been  first  duly  sworn  by  the  chair- 
man, testified  as  follows: 
The  Chairman.  What  is  your  aget 
Mr.  Valentine.  Thirty-five. 
The  Chairman.  What  is  your  residence? 
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Mr.  Valentine.  HoUiston,  Mass. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  occupation? 

Mr.  Valentine.  I  am  secretary  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  in  this  room  this  morning,  have 
you? 

Mr.  Valentine.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  heard  the  Commissioner's  statement  that  he 
made  this  morning? 

Mr.  Valentine.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  State  whether  you  were  present  at  the  interview 
between  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  and  Mrs.  Grey. 

Mr.  Valentine.  I  was  present  at  a  large  part  of  it,  possibly  all,  but 
I  do  not  recall  as  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  Has  your  attention  been  called  to  the  statement  of 
Mrs.  Grey  that  the  Commissioner  became  angry,  and  even  angry  at 
the  President,'  and  stated  that  he  had  it  in  mmd  to  send  her  and  her 
letter  back? 

Mr.  Valentine.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  just  heard  what  Mr.  Leupp  said. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  may  go  on  and  state  what  you  did  see  and 
hear  and  observe  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioner  at  that  interview. 

Mr.  Valentine.  Mrs.  Grey  called  at  the  Office  while  the  Commis- 
sioner was  out  and  came  into  the  room  and  sat  down  there  and  waited 
imtil  his  return.  He  came  in,  as  I  remember  it,  very  busy,  but  as 
soon  as  I  told  him  that  this  was  Mrs.  Grey  and  that  she  had  a  letter 
from  Secretary  Loeb,  he  immediately  asked  her  to  come  over  and 
sit  down  and  mquired  of  her  what  she  had  to  say,  and  she  told  him 
I  was  busy  with  some  work  of  my  own,  and  simply  heard  the  high 

Eoints  of  their  conversation;  but  I  remember  that  after  talking  with 
im  a  short  time  she  said  something  like  this:  ''Why,  you  Know, 
Mr.  Leupp,  that  I  had  some  hesitation  in  coming  to  you  at  all."  I 
think  she  said:  '^  You  are  involved  in  this."  I  thmk  ''involved"  was 
the  word  she  used.  Of  course  that  attracted  my  attention,  and  Mr. 
Leupp  immediately — I  do  not  remember,  but  I  think — asked  her  in 
what  way.  Then  he  took  the  ground  at  once — I  do  not  remember  his 
exact  words — that  if  that  was  the  case  it  was  a  matter  for  the  Secre- 
tary, and  he  would  be  entirely  agreeable  to  that.  That  is  briefly  the 
gist  of  it;  but  I  would  like  to  add  that  any  sign  of  temper  on  his  part 
or  any  such  statement  as  was  just  made  here  by  Mrs.  Grey,  as  far  as 
I  know  and  recall,  is  absolutely  without  foundation  in  fact. 

Mrs.  Grey.  There  were  high  points  in  the  conversation  ? 

The  Chairman.  Just  a  moment,  Mrs.  Grey.  You  may  state,  Mr. 
Valentine,  whether  you  observed  anything  in  his  language  or  demeanor 
that  was  unbecoming  a  gentleman  in  discussing  a  question  with  a  lady? 

Mr.  Valentine.  Absolutely  nothing,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  stated  that  you  observed  some  high  points 
in  the  conversation,  or  made  some  remark  similar  to  that.  What 
did  you  refer  to  ? 

Mr.  Valentine.  Those  were  more  because  of  some  let-up  in  my 
own  work,  so  that  I  happened  to  hear  what  was  going  on,  than  of 
any  emphasis  in  the  conversation  between  Mr.  Leupp  and  Mrs.  Grey. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Leupp  call  Mrs.  Grey  or  refer 
to  her  as  a  meddler  in  that  conversation  ? 

Mr.  Valentine.  I  did  not.  On  the  contrary,  I  remember  noticing 
that  Mrs.  Grey  showed  a  rather  strange  lack  of  knowledge  about 
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inherited  Indian  lands.  ^  She  seemed  to  be  quite  hazy.  Mr.  Leupp 
took  a  ^eat  deal  of  pains  to  find  out  just  what  she  did  mean  and 
just  wherein  her  misunderstanding  in  respect  to  inherited  lands  lay. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

(The  witness  was  thereupon  excused.) 

Commissioner  Leupp.  I  will  simply  say,  in  addition  to  what  I  have 
said,  that  not  only  did  I  never  say  anything  of  that  kind  to  Mrs.  Grey, 
but  that  I  never  called  a  single  human  being,  who  came  to  me  with 
a  plaint  of  an  Indian,  a  meddler— never  in  my  life.  On  the  contrary, 
I  nave  always  welcomed  everything  that  would  give  me  an  opportu- 
nity to  correct  errors  on  the  part  of  our  field  or  office  force. 

Mrs.  Grey.  In  your  letter  to  me  about  going  back  on  the  reserva- 
tion  

Commissioner  Leupp.  I  have  that  letter  right  here  [exhibiting  the 
letter]. 

Mrs.  Gret.  In  that  letter  you  use  these  words: 

I  do  not  know  what  you  refer  to  as  the  reaction  of  the  Indians'  charges  upon  them- 
selves in  the  "  customary  manner. "  The  only  reaction  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge 
is  in  the  case  of  an  Indian  who  makes  false  statements;  and  my  practice  with  him  is  to 
always  make  him  feel  the  unwisdom  of  that  line  of  conduct  as  sharply  as  I  try  to  make 
the  white  man  appreciate  the  consequences  of  the  same  course  on  his  part. 

The  word  ** white"  is  imderlined.  That  is  the  foundation  of  the 
whole  of  this  trouble. 

Commissioner  Leupp.  I  am  perfectly  ready  to  leave  that  issue  with 
the  committee — ^whether  I  should  not  treat  an  Indian  hke  a  white 
man  when  it  comes  to  telling  the  truth.  It  has  been  my  pohcy  from 
beginning  to  end,  and  I  am  ready  to  stand  or  fall  by  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  letter  may  be  received  in  evidence. 

(The  letter  referred  to  is  a  part  of  ''Exhibit  F.  E.  L.  No.»6/'  p. 
696.) 

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENT  OF  MATTHEW  K.  SNIFFEN. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  SniflFen,  do  you  desire  to  make  any  additional 
statement? 

Mr.  Sniffen.  Yes  sir;  a  brief  one. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Sniffen.  It  was  brought  out  in  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Laughlin yesterday  in  a  partial  reference  to  some  of  our  conversa- 
tion in  which  it  was  made  to  appear  that  I  was  very  anxious  to  go 
home,  or  it  would  have  the  effect,  at  any  rate,  of  tending  to  discredit 
my  mission  to  Montana.  I  told  Major  McLaughlin  and  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds very  frankly  why  I  was  sent  there;  that  I  wanted  to  co  to  the 
reservation  and  get  all  the  facts  that  were  obtainable,  and  I  even 
asked  Mr.  Reynolds  if  he  would  not  give  me  such  a  list  of  names  of 
people  that  he  thought  I  ought  to  see  so  that  I  could  get  any  informa- 
tion from  those  people  that  would  certainly  be  friendly  to  him,  in 
addition  to  the  names  of  other  Indians  whom  I  had  secured.  What 
I  wanted,  and  what  our  committee  wanted,  was  to  know  whether 
there  was  any  truth  in  the  statement  or  to  show  that  there  was  no 
foimdation  for  them.  I  tliink  he  will  admit,  and  Maior  McLaughlin 
will  admit  also,  that  my  intentions  were  made  perfectly  clear.  1  did 
not  intend  to  hold  a  council,  but  it  was  to  go  around  quietly  among 
the  Indians  and  get  statements  from  them,  and  thea^  aa  1  Viv^^  ^^C^ 
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those  other  people  whom  Major  Reynolds  mieht  mention.  I  did  noth- 
uug  at  all  about  going  home.  In  fact,  I  dia  not  meet  anj  one  there 
who  did  not  have  the  same  feeling,  that  things  were  dnfting^  along 
and  they  would  all  be  glad  to  go  home  at  the  first  opportumty.  I 
said  I  would  wire  our  committee  the  situation — ^that  is,  that  Major 
McLaughlm  had  refused  to  consent  to  my  going  on  the  reservation — 
that  I  would  wire  our  committee,  and  that  I  would  not  be  sorry  if 
they  should  send  me  word  to  come  home.  It  is  so  essy  to  have  mis- 
unaerstandings  arise  as  to  what  actually  did  take  place  in  conyasa^ 
tion,  and  under  those  circumstances,  when  I  yisited  the  Crow  Agency, 
I  thought,  as  a  matter  of  precaution — ^knowing  that  something  of  this 
yery  nature  might  come  up — ^that  it  was  much  better  for  me  to  have 
that  matter  put  in  documentary  form,  and  I  have  this  letter  from 
Mr.  Miller,  wnich  I  think  makes  the  matter  clear.  The  letter  is  as 
follows: 

DXPABTMBNT  OF  THS  IkTBRIOB, 

Unitbd  States  Indian  Sbryicb, 

Crow  Agency,  Monl.^  Jantuary  t4, 19C8. 
llr.  Matthbw  E.  SNimiN, 

Indian  RighU  AMiodtUum,  Crow  Affeney^  Mont. 
Bm'  In  view  of  your  now  being  upon  the  zeservation  with  the  exprened  determina- 
ticm  of  inveetijgatirp  matten  relating  thereto,  after  having  been  refused  an  order  to 
do  80  by  the  Hon.  Aank  S.  Dietrich,  judge  of  the  Federal  court,  and  also  having  been 
refused  x>ermisBion  to  do  so  by  Agent  Reynolds,  I  have  the  honor  to  advise  you  that 
you  are  under  anest  and  vou  are  directed  to  leave  the  reservation  at  your  earliest 
convenience.  My  action  being  directed  under  orders  from  Agent  Beyiiolds. 
Very  respectfully, 

Fbbd  £.  MiLLBS,  CUrh, 

Now,  I  think  that  no  matter  what  difference  of  opinion  might 
arise  as  to  arguments  or  conversations  that  are  repeated  here,  the 
fact  is  perfect^r  clear  that  I  endeavored  to  get  access  to  the  reserva- 
tions. The  Secretary  was  informed  of  my  going,  and  he  acknowl- 
edged receipt  of  the  letter  and  raised  no  objection.  I  presume, 
from  the  fact  that  he  has  not  disavowed  the  action  of  Agent 
Reynolds,  that  he  approved  it.    Am  I  right,  Mr.  Secretary? 

Secretary  Garfield.  The  records  wiU  show  exactly  what  my 
action  has  been  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Sniffen.  I  referred  to  these  surface  indications,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  this  is  one  of  them — the  effort  to  discredit  the  people  who 
have  thought  to  make  any  inquiry  regarding  it.  I  do  not  charge  the 
Secretary  with  this,  but  I  would  call  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  in 
the  record  of  our  hearing  with  him  on  the  30th  of  October,  the  refer- 
ence which  he  made  to  Mrs.  Grey  as  an  adventuress,  does  not  appear 
there.  She  came  out  when  there  was  a  lull,  and  you  said  to  the 
stenographer,  **You  need  not  take  this  down.  Miss  Markoe,'*  and  she 
asked  what  you  knew  about  Mrs.  Grey,  and  it  was  then  that  you  said 
something  to  the  effect  that  you  thought  she  was  an  adventuress,  or 
something  Uke  that.    That  does  not  appear  in  the  record. 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  all. 

Senator  Dixon.  I  would  like  to  ask  one  or  two  questions.  Mr. 
Brosius  has  for  some  time  been  the  field  agent  of  the  Indian  Rights 
Association,  has  he  not? 

Mr.  Sniffen.  The  Washington  agent,  it  is  called. 

Senator  Dixon.  Mr.  Brosius  was  the  person  who  filed  the  charges 
with  the  Indian  Office,  was  he  not^  against  the  conduct  of  affairs  of 
the  Crow  Reservation? 
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Mr.  Snippbn.  It  was  filed  in  the  way  of  a  memorandum,  the 
information  that  had  come  to  me  regarding  conditions  alleged  to 
exist  on  the  reservation. 

Senator  Dixon.  How  did  he  acquire  his  information  as  to  this? 

Mr.  Sniffen.  He  acquired  his  information  by  seeing  a  number  of 
the  Indians  on  the  borders  of  the  reservation. 

Senator  Dixon.  When? 

Mr.  Sniffen.  I  think  in  July. 

Senator  Dixon.  At  the  time  that  Dalby  was  there? 

ifr.  Sniffen.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  Did  Mr.  Brosius  appear  before  the  grand  jury  at 
Helena? 

Mr.  Sniffen.  No^ir. 

Senator  Dixon.  Why  did  he  not? 

Mr.  Sniffen.  He  started  for  there,  but  he  felt  before  he  reached 
Montana  that  there  were  certain  questions  that  might  cause  him  to 
be  liable  to  a  suit  for  libel  for  personal  damages,  and  that  before 
going  into  the  State  it  would  be  better  for  him  to  return  and  have  a 
consultation  with  our  committee. 

Senator  Dixon.  Well,  he  was  cognizant  of  the  charges  that  he 
had  filed  with  the  Department,  was  ne  not? 

Mr.  Sniffen.  Yes,  sir;  he  wrote  it;  he  ought  to  be. 

Senator  Dixon.  Why  should  he  not  have  gone  to  Helena  and  aided 
in  the  investigation  before  the  grand  jury? 

Mr.  Sniffen.  I  can  not  answer  that. 

Senator  Dixon.  You  said  he  was  afraid  of  a  libel  suit? 

Mr.  Sniffen.  One  of  our  lawyers  told  him  that  unless  he  had 
positive  proof  of  that  he  left  himself  open  to  a  damage  suit  for  hbel. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Do  you  mean  positive  proof  of  these 
charges  before  the  Secretary? 

Mr.  Sniffen.  That  he  filed  with  the  Commissioner;  yes — if  they 
were  made  public.  He  did  not  make  them  public,  ana  I  want  to 
go  on  record  in  opposition  to  the  statement  in  that  report  of  the 
grand  jury  that  we  filed  those  charges  with  that  party.  We  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Senator  Dixon.  They  were  filed  with  the  grand  jury,  you  see. 

Mr.  Sniffen.  Yes,  sir;  they  were  brought  to  the  attention  of  Judge 
Hunt,  I  believe,  and  he  turned  them  over  to  the  grand  jury. 

Senator  Dixon.  Did  the  grand  jury  indicate  a  willingness  to  hear 
Mr.  Brosius,  or  ask  him  to  come? 

Mr.  Sniffen.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  grand  jury  formally 
made  any  request  that  he  come,  but  he  had  a  telegram  from  P.  o. 
Walsh,  asking  that  he  be  sent. 

Senator  Dixon.  Did  the  grand  jury  give  Mr.  Brosius  assurance 
that  he  would  not  be  arrested  if  he  should  come  to  Helena? 

Mr.  Sniffen.  The  grand  jury  did  not;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  Did  anyone  ? 

Mr.  Sniffen.  No,  sir;  not  that  I  am  aware  of- 

Senator  Dixon.  The  grand  jury's  report,  a  portion  of  it,  reads  as 
foUows: 

For  some  time  JAx.  Broeius,  the  agent  of  the  Indian  Rights  AssrKiation,  at  whrjee 
instances  tiie  charges  against  the  Indian  agents  of  the  Crow  Reservation  were  pre- 
sented to  the  grand  jury,  did  not  a[>pcar  before  us  and  establiMh  any  of  the  chaiges 
presented  by  him,  although  the  assurance  had  been  given  that  he  mo\]id  %^v:»x  veA 
testify  befote  the  grand  jury. 
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Who  had  assured  the  grandjury,  if  you  know,  that  he  would  appear? 
Mr.  Sniffen.  I  did  not.     I  presume  it  was  Mr.  Walsh. 
Senator  Dixon  (reading) : 

We  regard  as  reprehensible  the  ooilduct  of  Mr.  Brosius  in  failing  to  appear  before 
this  body. 

It  was  on  account  of  this  suit? 

Mr.  Sniffen.  A  civil  suit;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Let  me  understand  this  matter.  On  accoimt 
of  what  charges  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Sniffen.  It  was  the  memorandum  or  statement  of  information 
which  had  been  turned  over  to  the  Department  as  a  basis  upon  which 
an  Indian  investigation  could  be  made. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Before  the  grand  jury? 

Mr.  Sniffen.  No,  sir;  through  the  regular  channels. 

Senator  Sutherland.  He  was  advised  that  charges  jnade  in  that 
way  might  be  made  the  basis  of  a  Ubel  suit? 

Mr.  Sniffen.  If  they  were  made  public,  like  any  publicity  through 
the  press,  for  instance.  If  he  made  the  positive  statement,  for 
instance,  that  Mr.  Bair,  who  had  a  permit  to  run,  say,  35,000  sheep, 
had  been  exceeding  that  number  two  or  three  times,  it  was  felt  that 
if  he  had  no  proof  to  back  up  his  assertions,  and  they  were  made  pub- 
lic through  tne  press,  that  he  would  be  open  to  a  civil  suit  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Bair. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Well,  how  could  he  anticipate  that  they 
would  be  made  public  through  the  press  by  his  going  before  the  grand 
jury  and  testifying? 

Mr.  Sniffen.  That  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Sutherland.  That  was  a  secret  investigation,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Sniffen.  Yes,  sir. 

Secretary  Garfield.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret  to  have  to  yay  any- 
thing more  about  this  matter,  but  in  view  of  the  comment  made  by 
Mr.  Sniffen  with  respect  to  this  statement  that  I  called  Mrs.  (irey  an 
adventuress,  I  would  like  to  say  just  one  word.  I  desire  to  add  only 
this:  I  have  steadfastly  declined  to  consider  in  this  whole  matter  any 
question  involving  Mrs.  Grey^s  private  character.  It  is  a  matter 
with  which  I  have  never  hacl  any  concern,  and  it  is  no  part  of  this 
investigation.  I  see,  in  looking  through  the  testimony,  that  there 
have  been  harsh  things  allogea;  1  have  heard  harsh  things  myself 
said  for  and  against  both  sides  of  this  controversv.  I  have  dismissed 
it  all  from  my  consideration.  There  has  been  discussion  at  different 
times  with  members  of  the  Indian  Rights  Association  regarding  Mrs. 
Grey  and  other  people.  They  are  matters  that  are  not  subject  to 
discussion  here,  feeing  no  part  of,  and  having  no  relevancy  to.  this 
investigation,  and  I  can  only  repeat  that  I  have  declined  ana  still 
decline  to  discuss  Mrs.  Grey's  private  character. 

Mr.  Sniffen.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  recollection  of  that  is  corrobo- 
rated by  three  members  of  our  committee  who  were  present  on  that 
occasion. 

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENT  OF  MES.  HELEN  PIERCE  GEET. 

The  Chairman.  Mrs.  Grey,  do  you  desire  to  make  any  additional 
statement? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes,  sir;  I  do.  I  will  begin  with  Mr.  Dalby's  report, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  a  reply  to  my  statement  of  charges  filed  with 
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the  President.  I  will  not  go  into  it  with  any  itemized  denial,  but  I 
will  call  Mr.  E.  L.  Dana,  (rf  Parkman,  Wyo.,  the  principal  leaser  on 
Crow  Reservation,  and  a  man  of  the  highest  standing  in  the  district, 
who  is  a  brother-in-law  of  General  Al'eshire,  to  whom  reference  has 
been  made,  for  substantiation. 

The  Chairman.  In  quoting  Mr.  Dana  do  you  quote  him  in  state- 
ments made  to  you? 

Mrs.  Grey.  In  statements  that  he  made  to  me  repeatedly,  and 
made  before  the  OTand  jury  and  before.  He  stayed  three  days 
and  told  me  that  ne  had  absolutely  estabUshed  that  Frank  Henry 
could  not  be  running  less  than  10,000  head  of  cattle  on  that  reserva- 
tion that  he  knew  personally  had  been  driven  in  from  the  Parkman 
end  of  this  reservation.  The  reservation  comes  down  to  Parkman. 
I  will  give  you  Mr.  Dana^s  address  and  his  surroundings  and  circum- 
stances. I  think  Mr.  Leupp  will  readily  recall  who  he  is.  I  will 
show  that  he,  in  companv  with  several  other  of  the  ranchers  around 
there,  had  this  copy  of  tne  report  which  I  have  used  here,  and  they 
sat  up  all  night  long,  because  they  could  only  have  the  report  a  short 
time,  and  he  only  had  one  copy  of  it,  and  their  indignation  was  so 
great,  at  this  report,  that  it  was  decided 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mrs.  Grey,  in  the  interest  of  simplification, 
where  you  speak  of  other  witnesses,  it  would  be  well  if  you  would  take 
the  pams  to  state  whether  or  not  the  statements  to  which  you  refer 
were  made  in  your  presence. 

Mrs.  Grey.  Mr.  Dana  told  me  this  when  we  were  in  Helena.  Mr. 
Dana  was  practically  an  absolute  stranger  to  me;  I  had  never  seen 
him  until  I  was  at  Parkman  after  my  arrest  and  he  told  me  he  had  never 
heard  of  me,  although  it  is  in  evidence  here  that  though  I  was  living  20 
miles  away  for  a  number  of  months,  and  was  supposed  to  be  going 
around  agitating  the  Indians,  Mr.  Dalby  said  in  his  report  that  it  took 
three  days  to  go  30  miles,  and  he  never  heard  of  me  although  two  of 
his  cowboys  were  living  at  the  same  house  that  I  was.  Mr.  Dalby  did 
not  ask  me  for  any  information  whatsoever,  although  I  had  seen  him 
where  I  was  staying  and  was  willing  to  give  him  any  information  that 
he  wanted.  John  Booze,  who  is  rimning  cattle  on  the  same  ranch, 
has  been  there  for  fourteen  years.  He  is  associated  with  men  like 
Mr.  Arnold,  of  the  First  National  Bank,  and  Mr.  Walsh.  Mr.  Jack 
Walsh  has  a  ranch  just  outside,  and  he  is  president  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Sheridan.  It  is  one  of  the  best  ranches  up  there. 
John  Booze  is  a  cattleman  running  on  this  reservation.  lie  sent 
word  to  Mr.  Dalby  that  he  would  be  glad  to  point  out  a  number  of 
irregularities  in  the  Henry  lease;  that  he  had  at  one  time  himself 
taken  Mr.  Henry's  cattle  to  Chicago;  he  had  been  foreman  of  his 
ranch,  and  he  could  give  me  a  great  deal  of  information.  Mr.  Dalby's 
report  was  a  blanket  order  for  Mr.  Booze  to  take  his  cattle  off  the 
reservation  at  his  earliest  convenience,  and  Mr.  Booze  did  it,  although 
he  had  a  standing  offer  there  that  he  would  pay  as  much  in  six  months 
as  Mr.  Henry  has  paid,  according  to  Mr.  Dalby 's  report,  in  eight  years 
for  verv  much  less  land.  Mr.  Booze\s  address  is  Ewing,  Mont.  He  is 
a  memWr  of  the  Basin  Cattle  Company,  of  which  Mr.  Arnold,  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Billings,  is  the  other  partner.  In  his  report 
of  this  matter  Mr.  Dalby  quotes  no  one  absolutely,  excepting  Mr. 
Henry  and  Carl  Ijcider,  as  his  informants,  on  which  to  base  his  report. 
He  says  in  his  report  that  he  did  not  deem  it  uece^a«jc^  Vo  \£ia5kfc  ^x^ 
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invostigation  and  he  did  not  make  an  investigation  of  the  Heniyeatfld. 
I  refer  to  his  report  which  is  oflFered  in  evidence. 

Carl  Leider  at  this  time,  according  to  this  report,  was  the  agent  of 
the  Henry  Cattle  Company.  The  records  will  show  that  he  was  draw- 
ing $75  a  month  as  boss  herder  of  the  Crow  Indi^an  herd;  that  there 
was  no  Crow  Indian  herd.  Mr.  Dana,  who  had  a  round-up  going  on 
at  this  time,  tpld  me  that  he  sent  Mr.  Reynolds  word  that  he  would 
like  to  have  him  send  somebody  to  attend  the  branding  of  the  calves, 
and  Mr.  Arnold  replied  in  writing — which  letter  can  be  furnished — 
that  he  had  no  one  to  send.  I  mow  that  Mr.  Heisham's  round-up 
was  going  up  just  back  of  Gordon's,  and  his  informant  said  send  some- 
body.    Mr.  Dalby's  reply  was  that  he  had  no  one  to  send. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Did  you  not  go  over  most  of  this  matter  in 
your  original  testimony? 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  am  just  summing  up  the  report. 

Senator  Sutherland.  But  you  have  spoken  of  two  or  three  things 
that  you  testified  to  before. 

Mrs.  Grey.  It  has  been  denied,  and  I  am  giving  my  reference. 

He  did  not  investgate  the  school  except  by  talking  over  matters 
with  the  emplovees.  He  did  not  investigate  Mr.  Edwards.  His  in- 
vestigation of  the  Lincoln  Townsite  Company  developed  nothing  but 
the  fact  that  this  company  is  an  exceedingly  poor  busmess  institution, 
by  paying  sometimes  four  times  too  much  for  the  same  piece  of  land, 
or  else  there  is  some  ulterior  motive  somewhere. 

He  makes  no  denial  that  Carl  Rankin,  a  Government  eroployee, 
whose  name  appears  on  the  maps  used  by  these  Indians,  is  a  (jovem- 
ment  employee.  I  happen  to  notice  that  he  is  advertised  in  the 
Billinffs  Gazette  as  the  agent  of  the  Lincoln  Townsite  Company  and 
gives  nis  address  at  the  same  time  as  Crow  Agency.  He  was  living 
there  in  a  Government  house.  My  prophecy  as  to  a  future  irrigation 
project  for  these  lands  made  in  my  statements  is  borne  out  by  the 
fact  that  Charles  Bair  has  a  prospectus  for  putting  water  on  these 
lands  at  $30  an  acre;  that  the  dissenting  settlers  referred  to  had  a  bid 
from  Engineer  Shepard  for  $6.75  for  the  same  work;  that  Shepard 
could  not  get  the  authority  to  take  the  contract;  that  Bair  could;  that 
a  collusion  has  been  formed  to  put  the  water  in  for  $16.75.  I  think 
Senator  Dixon  says  this  is  the  same  subject  that  he  referred  to  in  his 
report. 

Senator  Dixon.  But  these  are  settlers;  they  are  not  Government 
wards. 

Mrs.  Grey.  These  are  the  settlers  off  the  reservation  who  have 
taken  in  the  Indian  lands. 

Senator  Dixon.  That  is  something  that  the  Government  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with. 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  was  referring  to  something  that  I  said  in  my  state- 
ment about  the  Lincoln  Townsite  Company  acquiring  land  there  for 
the  sake  of  an  irrigation  project  that  they  had  in  view. 

Senator  Dixon.  But  the  evidence  shows  that  the  Lincoln  Townsite 
Company  did  not  acquire  agricultural  lands  there. 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  have  not  seen  that  in  the  evidence. 

Senator  Dixon.  That  they  only  purchased  five  tracts  of  the  town 
site  at  Hardin. 

Mrs.  Grey.  If  you  will  refer  to  my  statement,  you  will  find  that  I 
said  the  members  of  this  town-site  company  and  those  associated 
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with  them  in  such  a  way  that  the  town-site  company  could  control 
the  land  and  develop  it  as  soon  as  they  got  control  of  the  land.  I 
have  only  my  own  notes  of  his  statement  of  yesterday.  In  his  state- 
ment Mr.  Dalby  gives  as  one  cause  of  my  arrest  the  gathering  of  the 
Indians  at  Lodeegrass;  that  he  did  not  Know  it  was  the  time  of  the 
annual  dance  for  which  all  the  Crows  had  permission  to  dance  at 
Lodgegrass.  The  Lodgegrass  district  is  about  3  miles  distant  from 
where  I  was  staying.  On  page  80  of  his  sworn  statement  in  the 
hearing^  already  referred  to  before  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior — 
which  I  think  is  to  go  in  evidence — he  said  this:  ^*The  30th  was  one 
of  their  regular  dancing  times."  They  were  dancing  all  over  the 
reservation  and  collectmg  for  this  dance.  He  says,  "I  let  them 
dance  that  night  because  I  had  deprived  them  of  the  opportunity  at 
the  regular  time. "  The  second  sentence  corroborates  my  statement 
that  the  Indians,  in  order  to  be  in  town  for  the  appointment  with  them 
which  he  had  made,  had  omitted  their  annual  medicine  dances  to  be 
there  in  time,  and  yet  Mr.  Dalby  in  his  statement  continually  dwells 
upon  the  fact  of  how  much  time  we  had  been  occupying.  I  will  say 
that  I  had  worked  at  this  town  for  thirty-six  hours  without  sleep; 
we  had  almost  nothing  to  eat  there^  and  I  was  simply  in  a  state  of 
collapse.  That  was  the  reason  I  did  not  know  what  was  going  on 
Saturday.  On  page  81  of  the  same  hearing  before  the  Secretary  he 
says,  *'They  have  dismissed  you  from  the  case,  as  I  notified  you  in 
writinff  this  morning. '^  In  his  statement  yesterday  he  said  he  made  a 
careful  memorandum  of  my  banishment,  giving  it  to  Alexander 
Upshaw. 

Jffow,  it  is  a  fact  that  immediatelv  after  this  time,  within  a  month, 
say,  Alexander  Upshaw,  who  at  this  time  had  been  considered  on 
the  reservation  by  Mr.  Reynolds  as  a  worthless  man,  was  elected 
to  come  to  Washington  at  this  time.  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  he  was  drunk  somewhere  between  here  and  Crow  Agency.  He 
got  drunk  at  BilUngs,  and  they  had  to  hunt  him  up  again.  He  was 
cut  off  at  Piegan  Keservation  for  being  drunk  and  having  whisky 
on  the  reservation.  I  will  say  that  this  man  was  given  an  appoint- 
ment under  Mr.  Curtis  for  some  kind  of  Indian  work;  I  do  not  know 
just  the  nature  of  it. 

Senator  Dixon.  You  do  not  mean  Senator  Curtis? 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  do  not  mean  Senator  Curtis. 

Senator  Curtis.  I  was  going  to  suggest  that  you  give  his  initials. 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  do  not  mean  Senator  Curtis;  1  mean  through  Mr. 
Dalby.  This  was  the  photographer.  I  know  Mr.  Upshaw  was  given 
this  job  at  $100  a  month,  and  he  was  going  around  to  the  differ- 
ent reservations. 

Senator  Curtis.  Tliis  Mr.  Curtis  is  an  artist,  is  he  not? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes. 

Senator  Dixon.  The  Government  has  nothing  to  do  with  whom 
Mr.  Curtis  employs. 

Mrs.  Grey.  No  ;  but  I  mean  to  say  that,  through  the  influence  of 
Mr.  Dalby,  Mr.  Upshaw,  for  liis  work  during  those  two  or  three  days, 
was  given  this  appointment.  You  will  find  that  Rides  White  Iiip 
Horse  was  another  man  who  was  very  much  in  favor  of  the  things 
that  the  Crow  Indian  Lodge  wants.  You  will  find  that  before 
Mr.  Dalby  arrested  me  he  went  on  a  trip  out  to  White  Hip  Horse's 
and  tried  to  put  in  a  ditch  for  him.     He  also  promised  to  ^\it  bixsL^ 
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ditch  where  the  water  would  run  uphill  for  Dominick  Stephens. 
He  also  says  that  he  was  in  conversation  with  Mrs.  Cooper,  and  he 
was  in  financial  conversation  with  her.  The  fact  is  that  he  made 
her  a  great  many  offers  on  condition  that  she  would  leave  Joe  Cooper 
and  make  me  all  the  trouble  she  could. 

Senator  Dixon.  Who  made  these  offers? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Mr.  Dalby,  in  his  statement  yesterday.  I  am  referring 
to  Mr.  Dalby' s  statement  of  yesterday. 

Senator  Dixon.  He  made  Mrs.  Joe  Cooper  offers  if  she  would 
leave  Joe? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes,  sir;  he  made  her  a  number  of  offers. 

Senator  Dixon.  What  kind  of  offers? 

Mrs.  Grey.  He  told  her  that  her  husband  was  no  account,  and  if 
she  would  leave  him  and  get  a  divorce  from  him  and  name  me  as 
co-respondent,  he  would  build  her  a  house  and  see  that  she  had 
everything  she  wanted. 

Senator  Dixon.  You  do  not  mean  to  intimate  that  Mr.  Dalby  had 
any  matrimonial  intentions  himself,  in  that  line,  do  you? 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  do  not  know.  If  you  will  read  his  general  reports 
upon  the  morality  of  the  Indian  girls,  you  may  think,  perhaps,  that 
he  had.     I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Stone.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  he  made  that 
statement  that  you  have  just  repeated  here? 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  do  not  know  which  one  you  mean. 

Senator  Stone.  I  mean  the  one  about  Cooper's  wife,  that  Dalby 
made  the  statement  that  he  had  made  such  an  offer? 

Mrs.  Grey.  No,  not  that 

Mr.  Dalby.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  rise  to  a  question  of  personal 
privilege  ? 

The  (/HAiRMAN.  When  Mrs.  Grey  gets  through,  you  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  reply. 

Mr.  Dalby.  A  question  of  personal  privilege,  if  it  is  in  order,  would 
be  in  order  at  any  time. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  but  I  had  Mrs.  Grey  observe  the  same  rule. 

Mrs.  Grey.  Joe  Cooper  is  here,  and  you  can  call  him  to  testif}-. 
When  I  came  to  this  meeting]:  on  Sunday  m()rnin<r,  at  which  he  ar- 
rested me,  his  own  evidence  will  show  that  I  asked,  ''What  is  this?'' 
I  had  no  more  idea  that  he  was  «:oing  to  arrest  me  than  I  have  that 
I  shall  he  arrested  when  I  leave  this  room.  I  never  dreamed  of  any 
such  thin<2:  until  I  saw  the  force  that  he  had  brought  there  to  arrest 
me.  He  had  the  carriage  of  White  Arms;  that  was  standing  at  the 
door  when  I  went  in.  I  did  not  go  in  with  Joe  Cooper;  I  went  to  that 
meeting  for  the  ])urp()se  of  keeping  an  agreement  which  1  had  made  on 
Thursday  at  this  council.  This  was  Sunday  morning  when  I  came 
there,  and  I  was  prepared  to  begm  my  statements  and  never  dreamed 
that  that  was  what  was  to  occur.  I  had  been  out  on  the  iiill  by  myself 
and  had  not  seen  the  Indians  and  knew  nothing  of  what  was  going  on, 
and  I  went  in  to  keep  the  engagement  with  Mr.  Dalhv  which  he  had 
made.  I  had  no  notice  in  anv  way,  shape,  or  manner,  except  as  I 
was  going  into  the  door  Alec  ("pshaw  said,  ''You  will  have  to  leave 
the  reservation."  Leo  Good  Luck  was  with  him.  As  to  Mr.  Dalby 
saying  that  there  was  any  show  of  force,  1  admit  that  Mr.  Dalby  was 
afraid.  When  he  came  up  to  Gordons  he  insulted  all  the  Indians 
by  showing  contuiually  that  he  was  doing  a  very  brave  deed  by  being 
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there  alone  and  by  sending  those  people  away.  Mr.  Dalby  I  admit 
was  afraid,  and  he  has  very  good  reason  to  be  afraid,  for  if  he  ever 
goes  back  to  Crow  Reservation  they  will  remember  his  statement 
with  respect  to  the  immorality  of  their  women.  Those  women  are 
not  immoral,  and  they  are  exceedingly  indignant.  I  had  two  gmis 
of  those  Indians  all  the  time  they  were  in  Helena.  They  came  there 
saying  that  they  expected  to  kill  Mr.  Dalby  for  making  that  state- 
ment, just  as  any  white  man  would  do,  and  there  were  white  men  in 
that  town  who  could-^that  no  jury  would  convict  them  if  they  did 
kill  him.  As  for  the  show  of  force,  it  was  I  who  prevented  it,  and  Mr. 
Dalby  was  very  glad  to  have  me  there  to  prevent  the  force.  Mr. 
Dalby  ordered  me  shut  up  in  a  cold  room  where  there  was  no  fire  nor 
fumitiu'e.  Scolds  the  Bear  came  to  me  after  Mr.  Dalby  had  gotten 
out  of  the  way,  and  said,  '*Me  sorry;"  he  said  his  sister  had  been  there 
and  asked  me  to  come  out  into  tne  other  room,  and  they  made  me 
comfortable.  One  Star  came  to  me  and  went  over  to  the  camp,  and 
when  he  could  not  fiiid  the  books  he  went  to  Mr.  Dalby  and  told  him 
he  had  them.  He  knew  perfectly  well  what  was  going  on.  They 
were  coming  to  me  continually,  and  he  wanted  me  to  use  my  force. 
There  was  no  doubt  whatsoever  that  Mr.  Dalby  was  afraid,  and  when 
he  speaks  of  my  needing  an  escort  he  knows  that  it  was  only  he  him- 
self who  needed  the  escort.  I  never  have  needed  one,  and  would  not 
al  any  time  now. 

He  said  he  arrested  me  because  I  was  trying  to  incite  violence,  and 
yet  he  can  not  for  the  life  of  him  show  one  single  instance  where  I  used' 
at  any  time  any  violence  or  mentioned  one  Indian  whom  I  influenced 
in  any  way,  shape,  or  manner  to  commit  any  violence.  He  makes  the 
statement  that  up  at  Gordons  I  was  trying  to  deceive  the  Indians,  and 
he  was  convinced  of  my  bad  faith,  and  when  it  comes  down  to  it  he 
can  not  name  any  one  specific  statement  that  I  made  that  was  not 
true.  He  long  notes;  he  is  a  stenographer,  and  that  was  when  the 
Indians  objected  to  it.  They  said,  Don't  write  anything  down;  we 
have  come  here  to  get  acquainted  with  you:''  and  they  objected  to  his 
taking  notes;  but  he  did  take  full  notes,  and  he  must  nave  those  notes 
in  his  possession  now. 

That  he  did  not  know  what  my  object  was  I  freely  admit.  There 
are  two  words  that  Mr.  Dalby  does  not  know — they  are  not  in  his 
dictionary.  Those  two  words  are  ''noblesse  oblige.  He  does  not 
imderstand  it  and  can  not  imderstand  it. 

Major  McLaughlin  told  me  here  in  this  room  when  I  met  him  here 
that  Mr.  Dalby  had  said  that  he  did  not  arrest  me  until  after  he  had 
found  out  that  he  could  not  disprove  any  of  my  charges.  I  fully 
agree  with  what  Mr.  Dalby  said.  That  was  the  real  truth  there.  H^ 
has  made  three  different  statements  as  to  why  he  arrested  me  at  this 
time.  Mr.  Dalby  is  perfectly  right.  He  had  been  in  consultation 
with  these  men  at  the  agency;  he  had  been  at  no  place  else.  You 
will  see  from  his  testimony  that  he  had  not  met  the  Indians;  the  head- 
men were  all  here  at  this  time,  and  he  had  not  met  them,  because  he 
said  I  refused  to  introduce  them  to  him.  He  had  not  met  them;  he 
had  been  around  fishing  with  Mr.  Reynolds,  and  he  had  been  over  to 
the  dance.  He  said  that  he  had  been  aroimd  enjoying  himself  and 
looking  at  the  records  in  the  agency  office.  I  never  doubted  that 
those  records  would  be  absolutely  straight.  Mr.  Reynolds  was  a 
bank  cashier  and  is  a  good  bookkeeper,  I  have  no  do\sfc\i.    ^^^x^ks^^ 
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made  any  reference  to  those  records.  If  Mr.  Dalby  will  put  on  file  a 
letter  that  I  wrote  him  at  this  time,  and  which  he  speafe  of,  he  will 
see  that  I  took  that  matter  up  with  him  very  carefully.  I  said:  " The 
Indians  are  coming  to  me  all  the  time  saying  that  you  are  just  a  com- 
mon inspector,  just  like  all  the  inspectors  here;  if  vou  continue  to 
associate  so  intimately  with  those  men  we  will  not  talk  to  you.  Now 
I  beg  of  you,  leave  these  Indians  and  come  over  to  the  mission.''  I 
told  nim  that  the  Jesuits  there  had  a  good  school,  and  they  could 
make  him  perfectly  comfortable.  I  said:  "Come  away  from  these 
people;  either  go  there  by  yourself,  or  I  will  go."  I  wanted  to  go.  I 
nad  the  permission  to  go  over  to  see  these  dances,  and  I  very  much 
wanted  to  go,  and  asked  him  permission  to  go,  and  he  refused  it,  and 
then  I  said,  "You  go.''  If  he  will  put  that  letter  in  evidence,  it  will 
show  the  whole  thing.  He  produces  the  letters  that  are  against  me, 
but  when  there  is  one  letter  in  my  favor  it  can  not  be  found. 

He  uses  Plenty  Coos'  supposed  order  to  me  to  leave  the  reservation 
as  the  basis  by  which  he  excluded  me.  Now,  I  do  not  know  what 
threat  or  what  force  was  used  upon  Plenty  Coos;  I  do  not  know  what 
occurred  that  day,  but  I  assume  that  because  I  was  not  there,  you 
will  find  out  that  Mr.  Dalby  did  use  some  kind  of  Federal  force  upon 
Chief  Plenty  Coos  at  his  house  when  he  went  to  Pryor,  and  it  is  a  fact, 
which  I  think  Mr.  Reynolds  admitted^  that  another  Indian  was 
selected  by  the  Department  to  take  Chief  Plenty  Coos'  place.  He 
was  deposed.  At  the  same  time  he  uses  the  authority  oi  this  man 
to  put  me  off  of  the  reservation  and  to  depose  him  for  saying  it, 
because  Chief  Plenty  Coos  told  Mr.  Dalby  that  at  his  leisure  he  could 
leave  the  reservation,  and  he  did  do  it.  Plenty  Coos  told  me  that  a 
number  of  times  when  we  were  in  councils  at  Cordons  and  so  did  all 
the  other  Indians. 

Now,  we  come  to  the  grand  jury.  In  speaking  of  that,  Mr.  Dalby 
says  that  he  had  some  conversation  with  Mr.  Johns  as  to  his  report 
before  that  report  was  made  public.  It  is  a  fact  that  Bair,  Edwards, 
Reynolds,  Dalby,  Heinrich,  Mr.  Morrill,  the  president  of  the  Lincoln 
Townsite  Company,  and  Major  Logan  were  openly  eating  and  drink- 
ing at  the  Weiss  Caf6  and  at  the  Grandon  Hotel  with  the  members  of 
the  grand  jury.  It  was  an  open  scandal  in  Helena  at  this  time.  I 
refer  you  to  Mr.  Dana  who  was  living  at  the  hotel,  Harry  Thompson, 
and  my  attorney,  Mr.  C.  B.  Nolan.  This  same  Major  Lo^an  is  the 
man  who  has  got  that  $200,000  in  the  beet-sugar  proposition,  and 
Mr.  Nolan  would  like  very  much  to  find  out  his  recorcl  in  these  affairs. 
So  I  refer  you  to  him. 

Now,  as  to  the  character  of  these  men,  Mr.  Johns,  I  will  say,  was 
a  member  of  the  grand  jury.  He  was  very  much  in  authority  in  the 
grand  jury;  he  was  secretary  of  the  grand  jur^^;  and  gave  his  address 
as  Billings;  that  when  1  went  back  to  Billings,  I  have  as  good  an 
authority  as  Sheriff  Webb  and  Under  Sheriff  Hubbard  that  he  had 
no  residence  in  Billings.  I  asked  Mr.  Johns,  who  was  there  at  this 
time,  where  he  did  live,  and  he  gave  me  an  address  that  he  gave  to 
Sheriff  Webb;  he  gave  a  number,  and  it  was  down  on  the  railroad 
track;  there  was  no  house  there;  that  he  had  lived  last  at  Red 
Lodge;  that  he  is  now  editing  a  paper  at  Forsythe,  and  here  is  his 
editorial  on  this  subject.  You  see  it  is  a  signed  editorial.  Here  is 
the  Forsythe  Journal,  and  the  statement  is  too  filthy  to  read.  I 
will  simply  ask  that  it  be  put  in  evidence. 
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The  Chairman.  It  will  be  put  in  evidence. 
The  paper  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

[Forsyth  Journal,  Wednesday,  If  arch  18, 1908.] 
HELEN  18  THE   LIMIT. 

According  to  a  recent  issue  of  the  Helena  Independent,  Madam  Helen  Pierce  Grey, 
an  alleged  journalist  of  the  female  persuasion,  who  sometime  ago  won  for  herself  a 
most  unenviable  notoriety  by  making  a  number  of  ridiculous  chsu^s  against  officials 
of  the  Crow  Indian  Agency,  is  now  in  Philadelphia  for  the  purpose  of  uncorking  her 
troubles  before  the  Indian  Rights  Association,  an  organization  embracing  in  its  mem- 
bership a  motley  collection  of  long-haired  men  and  short-haired  women. 

The  dizzy  Helen  is  a  pippin  when  it  comes  to  working  an  elastic  imagination  over- 
time, and  when  it  is  up  to  tne  dissemination  of  hot  air  she's  easily  got  the  average  hop 
fiend  backed  off  the  boards.  Romancing  is  her  long  suit  and  when  working  at  this 
she's  got  Ananias  skinned  to  a  frazzle.  Only  yellow-backed  literature  is  to  be  found 
in  her  library,  and  her  ^y  matter  cells  are  clogged  with  Hearst  headlines.  Her 
gentle  soul  revels  in  raising  hades  with"  her  fellow-men,  and  her  especial  mission  on 
earth  seems  to  be  the  dealing  of  misery  to  those  unfortunate  mortals  who  forget  to 
pungle  up.  Her  luxurious  tastes  inspire  her  with  an  insatiate  yearning  for  the 
mazuma,  and  in  pursuit  of  this  few  omcials  or  public  men  are  immime  from  her 
vitriolic  pen.  A  dangerous  character  to  be  given  access  to  the  columns  of  the  public 
prints,  no  reputable  journal  should  give  publicity  to  her  Iiysterical  and  insane 
vaporings. 

In  transferring  the  scene  of  her  operations  to  Philadelphia  the  fair-minded  people 
of  Montana  will  not  only  feel  duly  grateful,  but  thejr  will  unite  in  the  hope  that  3ie 
may  never  come  back.  The  Indian  Rights  Association  is  more  than  welcome  to  the 
absent  Helen  and  the  peculiar  talents  with  which  she  is  endowed,  and  if  they  wish 
to  continue  the  lady  in  her  spectacular  career  they  might  turn  her  loose  on  the  gentle- 
man accused  of  looting  the  Pennsylvania  State  treasury  in  connection  with  furnishing 
the  new  capitol  building.  So  far  as  Montana  is  concerned,  her  usefulness  is  entirely 
ended,  for  since  the  falsity  of  her  reservation  charges  has  been  so  conclusively  estab- 
lished not  even  a  Crow  Indian  could  be  expected  to  accord  her  a  pleasant  look. 

The  charges  preferred  against  the  officials  of  the  Crow  Reservation  by  Mrs.  Grey 
were,  after  a  most  searching  and  scrupulous  investigation,  completely  refuted  and 
disproved.  The  lady  was  extended  the  privilege  of  subpoenaing  every  witness  whose 
testimony  she  desired  and  the  Indians,  trom  wnom  she  professed  to  expect  the  most 
hearty  support  in  the  campaign  she  was  waging,  without  exception  discredited  her. 
Some  twenty-five  or  more  of  the  most  intelligent  and  representative  of  the  reservation 
Indians  were  called  to  testify  before  the  grand  jury  which  conducted  the  investiga- 
tion and  they  joined  unanimously  in  protesting  siinst  the  agitation  originated  by 
Mrs.  Grey,  everyone  of  them  expressing  the  belief  that  her  ideas,  if  accepted  and 
adopted,  would  work  incalculable  detriment  to  the  Indians. 

In  Philadelphia  the  festive  Mrs.  Grey  is  being  chaperoned  and  assisted  by  Matthew 
K.  Sniffen,  secretary  of  the  Indian  Rights  Association.  Mr.  Sniffen  came  to  Helena 
while  the  investigation  was  in  progress,  being  sent  there  by  his  organization  after  the 
failure  of  Mr.  Brosius,  the  general  field  agent  of  the  association,  to  come  to  Montana 
to  prosecute  the  charges  against  Major  Reynolds  which  he  had  filed  with  the  grand 
jury.  It  was  understood  at  the  time  that  the  field  agent  did  not  appear  in  the  State 
because  of  his  fear  that  he  would  be  arrested  and  punished  for  a  crime  which  it  was 
alleged  he  had  committed.  Sniffen  proved  himself  a  typical  example  of  the  unsophis- 
ticated easterner  of  the  sissy-boy  variety.  He  made  himself  an  insufferable  nuisance 
to  the  grand  jury  and  annoyed  the  Federal  officials  to  the  point  of  desperation.  Oft- 
times  he  sought  to  usurp  the  prerogatives  of  both  the  presiding  judge  and  the  United 
States  district  attorney,  and  he  had  no  hesitancy  whatever  in  issuing  instructions  and 
directions  to  the  individual  members  of  the  grand  jury.  Inflated  with  an  exaggerated 
idea  as  to  the  importance  of  his  position,  he  was,  more  than  anything  else,  laughably 
ridiculous.  Scarcely  able  to  distinguish  an  Indian  from  a  saddle-colored  negro,  he 
had  the  audacity  and  assurance  to  ask  the  grand  jury  to  authorize  and  empower  aim 
to  go  to  the  reservation  as  their  representative  ana  make  an  official  investigation. 
Very  naturally  and  properly  the  gentleman's  request  was  refused,  but  the  frisky 
Sniffen  was  much  provoked  at  the  rejection  of  his  proposition.  Then  he  journeyed 
down  to  the  reservation  on  his  own  responsibility  and  was  placed  under  nominal 
arrest,  not  being  taken  into  custody.  Within  a  day  or  two,  however,  he  reappeared 
in  the  capital  city,  much  to  the  disgust  and  chagrin  of  a  number  of  grand  jurymen 
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who  had  hoped  that  he  mic^ht  at  least  be  kept  in  jail  until  they  had  an  opportunity  to 
make  their  escape  from  Helena. 

Sniffeh  was  the  fair-haired  boy,  all  right,  but  he  wasn't  one,  two,  three  at  anything 
else. 

As  to  his  ability  to  write  the  report  that  is  here,  I  submit  a  letter, 
one  of  four  that  1  received  from,  this  man,  in  his  determined  efforts 
to  get  me  away  from  my  home  and  to  some  place  where  he  could  do 
something,  I  have  no  idea  what,  but  he  did  at  one  time  try  to  poison 
me  in  one  of  the  caf6s  there.  I  am  not  stating  this  as  my  own  word, 
for  I  can  give  the  evidence  of  Mrs.  Norris,  with  whom  I  lived,  and  of 
other  women  in  the  house. 

Senator  Dixon.  Is  this  Mr.  Johns  the  secretary  of  the  grand  jury? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  secretary  of  the  grand  jury.  I  sub- 
icdt  the  following  letter. 

The  Chairman.  The  letter  will  be  received  in  evidence. 

Tl^e  letter  is  as  follows: 

Helena,  Mont.,  January  22,  1908. 
Mrs.  Helen  P.  Grey,  City, 

My  Dear  Mrs.  Grey:  I  trust  you  will  pardon  mjr  presumption  ift  expressing  a 
wish  to  see  you,  but  I  would  regard  an  interview  with  yoiu^elf  as  an  unaualified 
pleasure.  Should  you  permit  it  I  should  not  care  to  call  at  your  residence  fas  to  do 
so  might  not  be  advisable  under  existing  conditions),  but  perhaps  you  may  be  able 
to  suggest  some  suitable  place  of  meeting — perhaps  the  city  library.  However,  any 
place  and  hour  you  might  designate  would  be  enturely  acceptable  to  me. 
Very  respectfully, 

A  Friend. 

Mrs.  Grey.  This  man  is  one  of  the  most  disreputable  scoimdrels  in 
Montana.  There  are  four  of  those  letters.  You  will  observe  that  Mr. 
Dalby  admits  that  he  was  in  very  close  conversation  with  this  man 
with  regard  to  the  report  which  was  made  by  this  grand  jury,  which 
I  maintain  is  absolutely  and  wholly  false,  before  that  report  was  made 
public. 

I  say  that  there  was  absolutely  no  investigation  by  this  grand  jury 
which  has  been  made  public.  There  were  a  great  many  tilings 
brought  out  there.  The  United  States  district  attorney  did  not 
interview  a  single  prosecuting  witness;  not  one.  When  Mr.  Dana 
came  to  testify,  he  said  that  he  would  speak  freely  and  openly  on  con- 
dition that  Carl  Rasch  was  withdrawn  rrom  the  jury,  and  he  did.  He 
was  removed  from  the  grand  jury,  and  Mr.  Dana  stayed  there  three 
days  before  those  men.     Now  he  must  have  had  something  to  say. 

Senator  Dixon.  Why  do  you  say  that  this  letter  athlressed  to  you 
was  from  Mr.  Johns,  who  was  secretary  of  the  grand  jury? 

Mrs.  Grey.  That  is  from  Mr.  Johns. 

Senator  Dixon.  There  is  no  name  signed  to  it. 

Mrs.  Grey.  No;  he  is  not  the  kind  of  a  man  wiio  would  sign  his 
name  to  anything,  but  I  do  not  think  he  will  deny  it ;  if  he  does,  I  can 
very  reachly  identify  it,  because  it  was  brought  there  by  a  messenger, 
and  there  was  one  man  in  town,  a  very  prominent  man,  who  has  an 
oflice  there,  who  when  he  found  that  this  letter  came  to  me,  whenever 
I  went  out  afterwards,  followed  me,  or  had  somebody  follow  me.  He 
said  that  there  was  such  a  show  of  force  that  he  did  not  consider  it 
safe  for  me  to  go  about.  There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  where  that 
letter  came  from. 

No  investigation  was  permitted  by  the  district  attorney.  They 
did  not  call  a  single  witness  that  1  wanted.     Those  Indians  who  came 
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there  did  not  come  because  I  had  called  them  at  all;  thej  came 
because  Chief  Plenty  Coos,  when  he  came  from  Pryor  distnct,  was 
afraid  to  trust  Alexander  Upshaw,  Mr.  Dalby's  chosen  interpreter 
at  this  time.  There  was  a  letter  put  before  the  grand  jury  whicn  was 
read  to  Plenty  Coos  when  he  was  in  my  room  and  which  was  taken  to 
the  foreman  of  the  grand  jury  by  Arnold  Costo,  Strikes,  Hides,  Wet. 
and  Plenty  Coos,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  Plenty  Coos  absolutely  refused 
to  speak  at  any  time  when  Arnold  was  not  there.  He  would  not  in 
any  way  say  anything  or  trust  himself  to  Alexander  Upshaw.  At 
the  same  time  when  it  was  brought  to  Mr.  Dalby^s  attention  that 
Arnold  Costo  had  acted  as  interpreter  there,  and  that  he  at  a  number 
of  times  prevented  Alexander  Upshaw  from  misinterpreting,  that  in 
the  payment  the  payments  should  be  divided  between  the  two;  he 
refusea  to  do  that;  Alexander  Upshaw  received  $5  a  day  for  his 
services  as  interpreter  and  Arnold  Costo  received  nothing.  Right 
here  I  will  say  too  that  those  Indians  who  were  down  at  the  hotel  all 
together  Mr.  Revnolds  continually  sent  down  money  to  be  divided 
among  them.  On  one  Saturday  night  there  was  $40  sent.  The 
Indians  came  and  said  to  me:  **It  is  pretty  hard  for  us,  who  are 
decent  Indians  and  can  not  have  a  cent,  wnile  these  other  fellows 
have  all  thev  want.^*  I  asked  Smoky,  who  was  a  personal  friend  of 
Mr.  Reynolcis,  and  who  is  carried  as  an  irregular  employee,  and  who 
said  he  had  $7,000  of  dead  allotment  money,  (Smoky  is  a  negro;  he 
does  not  belong  to  the  tribe,  and  as  far  as  anybody  mows  he  has  not 
a  relative  in  the  world),  where  he  got  his  dead  allotment  money,  and 
I  think  it  would  be  a  subject  for  investigation,  because  he  has  no  one 
from  whom  he  could  inherit.  He  has  no  farm,  simply  living  there  as 
Mr.  Reynolds's  servant,  and  I  will  say  here  that  as  to  the  confidence 
that  these  Indians  had  in  me  at  the  time  of  this  grand  jury  session, 
that  the  Indians  at  Pryor  wanted  to  send  some  money  to  the  Indians 
who  had  come  from  rryor — as  far  as  I  know  I  had  never  seen  or 
spoken  to  one  of  them,  excepting  to  Plenty  Coos,  and  they  did  not 
know  me  personally,  except  by  my  reputation  among  the  Indians, 
and  yet  they  sent  the  money  for  those  Indians  to  me  by  Adams 
Express  Company  in  my  own  name.  The  Indians  did  not  know 
that  I  had  it,  and  in  the  letter  they  said  they  were  afraid  if  it  went 
through  the  post-office  it  would  fall  into  Mr.  Reynolds's  hands,  and 
the  Indians  would  not  get  it  until  too  late.  For  that  evidence  I  can 
refer  you  to  Mr.  SnifFen,  who  saw  the  Indians  come  over  to  get  it; 
Plenty  Coos,  who  saw  me  get  the  money  and  saw  me  give  it  to  Mr. 
Arnold,  and  make  an  explanation. 

Then,  again,  there  is  one  thing  in  addition  that  I  think  should  be 
investigated,  and  that  is  I  believe  that  the  allotments  were  made  to 
these  Crow  Indians  by  the  act  of  1882.  Under  the  old  treaty  of  1868, 
by  which  they  were  allotted,  and  could  get  land  along  the  creeks,  I 
believe  that  those  allotments  were  canceled  before  the  John  Rankin 
allotment,  which  explains  the  reason  that  as  intelligent  a  man  as 
Frank  Gordon,  who  is  allotted  up  on  the  Little  Horn,  says  he  does  not 
know  where  his  allotments  are.  I  have  heard  a  number  of  Indians 
say  that,  and  I  believe  the  allotments  have  been 'changed.  I  think 
the  whole  allotment  was  canceled  partly,  and  partly  not,  in  order  to 
diminish  the  number  of  irrigated  acres  each  Indian  had.  I  may  be 
mistaken,  but  I  think  that  is  so  from  what  I  have  hoard  here,  and  that 
the  patents  were  canceled,  and  that  in  someway  the  matter  came  up 
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before  the  Senate  in  the  Indian  bill  which  Senator  Heybum  brought 
out  as  being  done  in  Idaho  or  Utah — somewhere  out  West,  anyway. 
I  believe  that  same  thing  has  been  done  with  the  Crow  Reservation. 

There  is  also  one  thing  more  that  I  desire  to  refer  to,  and  that  is  as 
to  the  conditions  now  on  the  reservation.  I  think  it  will  be  a  very, 
very  serious  matter  if  some  action  is  not  taken  by  this  committee.  I 
have  the  promise,  the  personal  promise,  of  most  of  these  Indians  that 
they  will  not  resort  to  any  force,  and  I  have  made  these  promises  to 
them,  that  if  they  can  get  a  just,  fair  hearing,  matters  on  the  reserva- 
tion, as  they  exist,  and  as  these  Indians  know  they  have  no  right  to 
be,  will  be  put  an  end  to,  and  they  will  be  treated  like  human  beings. 

Now,  I  say  that  this  is  the  last  hope  these  Indians  have — this  Con- 
gressional investigation.  It  is  the  third  investigation  I  have  gone 
through  for  these  Indians,  and  I  say  that  unless  something  is  done 
here  you  may  look,  not  for  an  outbreak,  but  for  a  number  of  secret 
murders  on  that  reservation.  It  is  not  fair,  and  it  is  not  right. 
These  men  know  they  have  rights,  and  the  rights  are  denied  them. 
They  are  arrested  and  thrown  into  jaiL  and  as  for  the  opening  of  the 
reservation.  Senator  Dixon,  you  will  find  that  these  are  reasonable, 
honorable  men,  and  if  you  will  give  them  any  show  or  explain  to  them 
their  financial  condition  at  this  present  time,  which  they  have  the 
right  to  know,  because  these  men  are  citizens,  and  their  land  is  just  as 
much  their  land  as  this  is  yours,  and  they  have  just  as  much  nght  to 
be  answered  in  this  petition  that  I  brought  to  the  President  for  a  state- 
ment of  their  financial  condition  as  you  have.  I  think  if  you  show 
them  that  financial  statement  and  show  them,  not  here,  but  on  the 
reservation,  how  their  lands  are,  and  how  it  is  that  those  gentlemen 
get  the  money  from  this  land,  I  think  you  will  find  some  very  reason- 
able Indians  there  who  would  be  very  glad  to  join  you  in  some  attempt 
to  free  themselves  of  this  slavery  in  wliich  they  are  now. 

Senator  Paynter.  Did  you  explain  in  your  testimony  this  morn- 
ing the  circumstances  under  which  Mr.  Dalby  had  you  arrested? 
You  made  some  reference  to  it  after  I  came  in  the  room. 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  did  not  go  into  it  in  any  detail;  it  has  been  so  long. 
I  will  be  very  glad  to  do  so  if  you  wish  it. 

Senator  Paynter.  I  do  not  care  about  any  extended  statement; 
but  did  you  not  state  here  the  other  day — or  some  one  else  did — that 
Mr.  Dalby  invited  you  to  come  to  a  place  where  you  were  at  the  time 
you  were  arrested  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  His  letter  will  show,  and  Secretary  Garfield  in  his 
statement  bore  me  out  in  the  same  thing,  that  I  was  there  trying  to 
help  him  make  his  investigation,  and  that  they  knew  or  that  they 
believed  that  those  Indians  trusted  me;  that  they  had  been  intim- 
idated to  such  an  extent  that  they  would  not  talk  to  any  inspector 
or  any  stranger,  and  that  I  could  be  of  material  a.ssistance  to  them. 

Senator  Paynter.  Did  you  say  you  had  called  there  for  the  pur- 
pose of  aiding  in  the  investigation? 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  had  gone  to  this  tent  in  pursuance  of  a  positive  com- 
mand of  Mr.  Dalby  at  the  time  of  this  long  council,  that  I  would  be 
there  early  Sunday  morning  ready  to  go  to  work,  and  I  went  there 
ready  to  go  to  work.  I  had  my  statement  all  prepared  to  begin 
selecting  the  Indians  who  were  there,  thinking  that  1  would  make 
our  bef]:inning  there,  and  by  the  time  we  were  through  there  I  would 
have  time  to  bring  those  who  had  come  from  a  distance. 
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Senator  Paynter.  So  jrou  were  really  there,  then,  by  his  invitation? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Not  by  his  invitation  but  by  his  command,  and  he 
had  given  me  no  notice  in  the  meantime. 

Sentor  Paynter.  How  long  after  you  appeared  there  was  it  that 
you  were  arrested? 

Mrs.  Grey.  It  occurred  immediately.  When  I  went  into  the  tent — 
Mr.  Dalbv  will  agree  with  me  in  this  statement — he  said  that  I 
said,  "What  does  this  mean?"  Here  was  the  carriage  and  here  were 
the  policemen. 

Senator  Paynter.  You  were  simply  endeavoring  to  enable  Mr. 
Dalby  to  investigate  the  charges  which  you  had  brought  against  the 
management  of  the  agency? 

Mrs.  Grey.  That  was  what  I  was  doing,  and  I  will  say  right  here 
that  this  was  a  great  nuisance  to  me. 

Senator  Paynter.  Was  that  the  arrest  that  resulted  in  your 
imprisonment  for  three  months  at  Helena? 

Mrs.  Grey.  No;  that  was  the  arrest  that  resulted  in  my  being 
turned  off  the  reservation,  and  out  of  that  grew  the  other  charges 
I  was  not  arrested  immediately,  because  the  grand  jury  was  in  session, 
and  they  knew  quite  well  if  I  were  taken  before  the  grand  jury  I  could 
not  be  held. 

Senator  Paynter.  Was  that  the  first  time  you  were  arrested  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  That  was  the  fourth  time. 

Senator  Paynter.  Then  your  subsequent  arrest,  as  a  result  of  which 
you  were  placed  in  the  jail  at  Helena 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  was  arrested  on  my  way  to  New  York.  Oh,  I  had 
been  in  the  neighborhoood  for  a  long  time.  Mr.  Dalby  states  in  his 
report  that  the  case  against  me  was  Complete  at  the  time  Secretary 
Garfield  was  there  in  Helena.  Secretary  Garfield  states  that  he 
knew  I  was  there.     They  all  knew  I  was  tnere. 

Senator  Paynter.  Do  you  mean  when  you  say  "there,"  in  jail? 

Mrs.  Grey.  In  Billings  before  I  was  arrested.  That  was  the  time 
I  should  have  been  arrested j  the  case  was  complete  against  me; 
Secretary  Garfield  had  taken  it  up  with  Judge  Hunt  and  Mr.  Rasch 
at  this  time.  Mr.  Dalby  states  in  his  report  that  the  reason  I  was 
not  arrested  was  because  I  was  not  witnin  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court.     I  did  not  go  to  Wyoming  until  the  1st  of  July. 

Senator  Paynter.  How  long  before  you  were  arrested  and  put 
in  Jail  after  Mr.  Dalby  had  oroered  you  oflf  the  reservation? 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  think  about  six  weeKs. 

Senator  Paynter.  Was  Mr.  Dalby  still  on  the  reservation  at  the 
time? 

Mrs.  Grey.  He  was  still  on  the  reservation. 

Senator  Paynter.  I  do  not  remember  the  date  of  the  letter  from 
Secretary  Garfield  to  Big  Medicine  and  others,  to  which  he  referred 
yesterday,  sent  to  those  Indians  while  you  were  in  jail. 

Mrs.  Grey.  No,  sir;  there  were  other  letters 

Senator  Paynter.  I  am  speaking  now  about  the  one. 

Secretary  Garfield.  There  was  out  one  letter. 

Mrs.  Grey.  It  was  not;  it  was  sent  after  I  had  been  put  off  the 
reservation. 

Senator  Paynter.  And  before  you  were  arrested  and  put  in  jail? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Payntee.  Was  that  letter  sent  to  these  various  parties 
while  Mr.  Dalby  was  there  investigating? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes,  sir;  Mr.  Dalby,  I  understand,  caused  it  to  be  read 
in  the  different  districts,  and  a  copy  of  the  letter  was  given  to  the 
different  Indians  and  they  carried  it  around. 

Senator  Paynter.  This  investigation,  as  I  understand,  was  sug- 
gested by  yourself? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Paynter.  And  you  were  there  to  aid  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  investigation? 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  was  there,  as  Secretary  Garfield  knows. 

Senator  Paynter.  And  while  that  was  going  on  the  Secretary  wrote 
the  letter  to  which  he  made  reference  yesterday? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes,  sir;  he  did,  and  also  sent  the  telegrams  to  the 
newspapers. 

Senator  Paynter.  I  am  not  asking  you  about  that. 

Secretary  Garfield.  I  sent  no  telegrams  to  newspapers. 

Mrs.  Grey.  Did  you  not  speak  of  sending  a  telegram  to  Mr.  Noyes 
and  to  the  Omaha  Bee? 

Secretary  Garfield.  I  did  not  not. 

Mrs.  Grey.  Well,  somebody  did. 

Secretary  Garfield.  Please  do  not  attribute  things  that  are  in  your 
mind  that  other  people  did  to  me. 

Senator  Paynter.  You  said  that  you  had  been  arrested  five  times  i 

Mrs.  Grey.  Six  times. 

Senator  Paynter.  Have  you  stated  the  alleged  cause  for  each  of 
those  arrests?  If  you  have  not  done  so,  I  wish  you  would  do  it  in  a 
succinct  way,  not  j2;oino;  into  defail  as  to  what  the  charges  were. 

Mrs.  (iKEY.  I  was  arrested  the  first  time  at  Gordon's  on  Sunday 
mornino;  following  my  reading  of  Mr.  Leupp's  report  on  the  beet- 
sugar  business,  at  the  Crow  Indian  Lodge,  at  Protty-on-Top's,  to 
which  lodge  meeting  Mr.  Reynolds  had  been  invited,  only  3  miles 
away  at  the  time.  No  other  reason  was  given  and  no  papers  were 
served  on  me  of  any  kind. 

Senator  Paynter.  I  wish  you  would  state  the  circumstances  of  the 
next  occasion  as  briefly  as  you  have  done  in  this  case. 

Mrs.  Grey.  The  second  time  I  was  arrested  at  Frank  Gordon's  by 
Mr.  Reynolds,  Fred  Miller,  Mr.  Campbell,  Sc^olds  The  Bear,  and  One 
Star,  for — what  did  Mr.  Reynolds  say  yesterday?  He  gave  the  real 
reasons,  I  think,  for  creating  a  disturbance  at  this  time  in  holding 
councils.  Mr.  Reynolds,  when  I  questioned  him,  said  I  had  been  on 
the  reservation  three  days.  The  council  to  which  he  referred  was 
five  or  six  Indians  who  met  me  at  Wyola  with  a  carriage  and  took 
me  over  to  Gord(m's,  that  being  the  nearest  place  for  me  to  go  to  get 
there,  and  he  arrested  me  when  he  knew  I  nad  the  written  permis- 
sion of  Commissioner  Leupp  to  be  there,  saying  that  he  did  not  want 
to  see  the  permit,  and  that  it  did  not  make  any  difFerence  anvway. 
I  was  taken  over  to  the  agency,  and  that  was  the  time  they  tried  to 
make  out  that  I  was  insane.  The  next  day  I  was  released,  that  is, 
the  next  morning,  on  a  telegram  signed  by  Mr.  Larrabee,  Acting  Com- 
missioner. The  third  time  was  by  Mr.  Dalby  at  the  time  I  came  to 
the  tent  at  his  command,  as  already  stated. 

Senator  Curtis.  Now,  that  third  time  you  were  put  ofl'  the  reser- 
vation, were  you  not  i 
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Mrs.  Grey.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Curtis.  Mr.  Dalby  said  you  had  tried  to  break  up  that 
meeting. 

Senator  Paynter.  Senator  Curtis,  if  you  will  allow  me,  I  would 
like  to  get  some  concise  information  rignt  along  at  this  point,  and 
then  you  may  ask  your  question,  if  you  will  pardon  me. 

Senator  Curtis.  Just  one  question.  Did  you  try  to  break  up  that 
meeting? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Absolutely  not;  I  refer  to  Mr.  Dalby^s  own  statement 
yesterday  that  when  I  came  into  the  tent  the  first  thing  I  said  was 
What  does  this  mean?''  I  had  no  more  idea  of  being  arrested 
when  I  went  there  than  I  have  of  being  arrested  now.  I  had  no 
notice,  and  did  not  know  anything  of  what  had  occurred.  I  had 
been  at  this  time  3  miles  away,  and  had  not  seen  any  of  the  Indians. 
I  had  been  out  on  the  hills  by  myself  all  the  day  before  getting  these 
charges  in  shape.  There  was  no  show  of  violence  on  my  part.  I  do 
think  that  Mr.  Dalby  was  afraid,  and  I  do  think  he  had  reason  to  be 
afraid  at  this  time.  I  do  think  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  Indians 
coming  to  me  and  my  sending  word  back  that  I  was  not  afraid,  that 
they  could  not  do  anything  to  me,  that  there  would  have  been 
trouble,  and  I  think  when  Mr.  Dalby  said  that  I  dared  him  to  arrest 
me  he  means  that  the  Indians  on  the  day  before  said  that  he  had 
no  right  to  arrest  me,  that  it  was  their  land,  and  they  had  asked  me 
to  be  there,  and  I  was  there  at  their  request,  and  in  their  employ. 
I  think  that  is  where  the  threat  came  in.  There  was  nothing  of  that 
kind  that  came  up;  there  was  no  opportunity  given  because  he  rushed 
right  in  with  all  these  officers,  and  the  first  thing  I  knew  Scolds  The 
Bear  had  one  arm  and  One  Star  had  the  other,  and  it  was  done  with 
the  intention  of  intimidating  those  Indians.  His  officers  were  all 
around.  There  was  no  opportunity  for  me  to  make  any  show  of  vio- 
lence ;  if  I  had  there  would  have  been  a  riot  right  there.  You  can  get 
Joe  Cooper  to  say  the  same  thing. 

Senator  Paynter.  You  say  Mr.  Dalby  was  present  when  these 
Indians  seized  you  in  the  manner  you  have  described? 

Mrs.  Grey.   Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Paynter.  Did  these  Indians  go  there  with  Mr.  Dalby? 

Mrs.  Grey.  They  came  there  with  him,  at  his  order. 

Senator  Paynter.  Now,  go  ahead  and  tell  about  the  other  arrests. 

Mrs.  Gkey.  That  was  the  4th.  The  5th  was  when  I  got  off  the 
train  at  Billings  on  my  way  to  New  York.  I  was  coining  East.  I 
had  a  very  good  opening  and  was  coming  East  expecting  to  join  my 
son  when  he  came  from  school.  It  was  at  this  time  that  I  had  to 
change  trains  at  Billings;  the  train  was  late,  and  when  I  got  off  at  the 
station  Chief  Talgo  said  to  me,  *^I  have  a  warrant  to  hold  you."  I 
was  arrested  and  taken  over  to  the  station  agent  at  the  station.  The 
warrant  on  which  I  was  arrested  I  did  not  see,  and  do  not  know  just 
what  it  was.  They  attempted  to  give  me  a  preliminary  hearing,  at 
which  they  said  I  was  arrested  for  returning  to  the  reservation  with- 
out permission.  I  was  held  until  those  people  got  there  on  $300  bail, 
which  my  attorney  said  he  would  not  allow  me  to  put  up,  that  it  was 
too  frivolous  a  charge.  I  went  to  the  Grand  Hotel  with  Mr.  Tyrrell, 
one  of  the  detectives.  At  10  minutes  after  1,  when  those  people  got 
there  on  the  train  that  night — they  came  up  on  the  freignt  train — 
I  was  arrested  and  taken  to  the  jail.     Under  Sheriff  Hubbard,  who 
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came  to  make  the  arrest,  apologized  for  taking  me  out  at  that  time  of 
the  night,  and  said  he  would  not  please  them  enough  to  put  me  in  lail. 
He  vacated  his  room  and  put  me  in  there.  The  next  morning  tney 
filed  these  charges  against  me  of  taking  this  money  from  the  Indians 
without  the  consent  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Intenor.  The  principal 
evidence  they  produced  was  contained  in  the  letter  I  had  given  Mr. 
Dalby  when  I  was  in  Washington  referring  to  the  $100  sent.  I  was 
given  a  hearing  and  bound  over  to  the  grand  jury.  The  stenographic 
report  of  that  hearing  I  offer  in  evidence.  I  do  not  think  you  will  find 
the  shadow  of  a  single  thing  by  which  any  one  could  be  held  at  any 
time.  It  has  been  in  the  hands  of  some  of  the  best  lawyers  in  the 
United  States,  and  it  is  one  of  the  best  pieces  of  evidence  I  can  offer 
against  the  attitude  of  the  Department  of  Mr.  Carl  Rasch,  the  district 
attorney. 

Senator  Paynter.  You  have  gone  over  that  before.  Were  you  sub- 
sequently arrested? 

Mrs.  Grey.  No,  Senator,  that  is  six  times.  But  on  the  night 
after  I  had  left  Helena,  I  left  immediately  after  I  was  released  from 
the  charges  before  the  grand  jury,  I  came  down  to  Billing;  Mr.  Snif- 
fen  was  with  me.  This  Lucy  Old  Horn  was  in  jail  on  a  three  months 
sentence,  I  found  out.  I  had  to  change  trains  there  anjrhow,  and 
I  stopped  off  and  went  over  to  find  out  what  she  was  in  jail  for,  and 
I  stayed  there  with  her  getting  her  affidavit  and  trying  to  have  an 
attorney,  Mr.  William  E.  Johnson,  who  was  going  to  take  the  case, 
get  her  out,  but  he  found  that  it  had  to  go  to  another  district — there 
was  no  court  there,  and  it  had  to  go  to  the  Federal  district  over  at 
Lodge  Grass,  and  it  would  take  three  or  four  months  to  do  it,  and 
the  court  was  not  in  session,  and  it  was  not  worth  while  to  try  it. 
I  was  getting  ready  to  leave  and  Sheriff  Webbs  came  to  me  and  said 
''Mrs.  Grey,  Mr.  Edwards  has  been  following  you  around  through 
Billings  ever  since  you  have  been  here."  I  did  not  know  Mr.  Edwards 
by  sight.  He  said:  ^' There  is  a  collection  of  what  we  call  the  gang 
at  the  Northern  Hotel,  and  I  beg  of  you  to  get  out  of  town  to-night 
before  something  serious  happens  to  you.''  I  took  the  11  o'clock 
train  that  night.  Mr.  Sniffen  was  there,  and  he  saw  the  show  of  force 
that  was  made. 

Senator  Paynter.  What  do  you  mean  by  ^'the  gang?" 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  mean  Mr.  Edwards,  Mr.  Bair,  Mr.  Henry,  and  all  of 
those  j)e()ple. 

Senator  Paynter.  People  connected  with  the  agency  as  employees? 

Mrs.  Grey.  No,  sir;  they  are  not  employees;  they  are  this  gang  of 
men  who  are  looting  the  reservation. 

Senator  Paynter.  Men  who  have  stock  on  the  reservation  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  They  have  stock  on  the  reservation,  and  have  these 
inherited  lands.  I  am  quite  certain  tliat  Mr.  Bair  has  taken  up  home- 
steads down  there  and  has  his  sheep  occupying  those  homesteads. 

Senator  Paynter.  Those  were  the  peopled 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes,  sir;  they  were  the  people. 

Senator  Paynter.  Were  you  tried  before  any  commissioner  or  any 
court  on  any  of  those  charges  made  against  you,  except  the  grand  jury 
investigation  at  Helena? 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  was  taken  before  Judge  Mann,  and  this  stenographic 
report  is  the  only  trial  I  had. 
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Senator  Gamble.  That  was  a  preliminary  hearing,  was  it  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Paynter.  Were  you  bound  over  to  the  grand  jury  at  that 
time? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Paynter.  That  resulted  in  your  going  to  Helena  and 
appearing  before  the  grand  jury? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Paynter.  Were  you  tried  on  any  of  those  other  charges, 
except  that  one  ? 

Mrs.  Grey.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Paynter.  And  that  was  the  charge  of  receiving  money 
from  the  Indians? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Paynter.  I  believe  you  stated  that  you  had  advised  the 
Department  that  you  had  collected  the  money? 

Mrs.  Grey.  When  I  was  here  in  Washington  the  matter  came  up 
that  they  were  going  to  make  the  investigation,  and  it  was  suggested 
to  me  very  properly  that  if  I  published  the  story  that  I  had  it  would 
interfere  with  the  mvestigation;  as  Mr.  Dalby  put  it,  it  would  "flush 
the  bird  before  they  were  ready  to  shoot.''  On  that  suggestion  I  let 
my  own  interests  go,  as  they  loiew  that  I  had  had  this  money,  and  I 
stated  at  the  time  that  I  had.  Mr.  Dalby  was  in  my  room  over  at 
the  St.  James  Hotel  when  I  had  just  received  this  letter  with  $100. 
It  was  an  express  order.  That  made  the  $410  that  I  had  altogether. 
I  opened  the  letter  and  showed  him  the  express  order,  and  he  took 
the  letter  and  read  it,  and  said  "These  are  pretty  shrewd  Indians;  I 
would  Uke  to  have  this  letter  to  show  what  intelUgent  Indians  you 
have  out  there/'  That  was  the  letter  that  was  the  basis  of  the  charges 
against  me.  It  was  the  most  dishonorable  act  that  I  think  anybody 
could  conceive  of. 

Senator  Dixon.  There  was  a  suggestion  the  other  day,  I  think, 
Mrs.  Grey,  in  the  early  part  of  these  hearings,  in  which  some  insinua- 
tion was  made  regarding  Senator  Carter,  and  that  I  imderstand  you 
now  wish  to  withdraw.     Is  that  the  understanding? 

The  Chairman.  You  said  it  was  common  rumor  that  Senator  Carter 
was   interested. 

Mrs.  Grey.  In  Mr.  Bair's  sheep? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mrs.  Grey.  Why,  I  will  say  that  of  my  own  knowledge  I  do  not 
know  whether  he  is  or  not.     Current  report  is  all  I  know. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  knowledge  upon  the  subject,  as  I 
imderstand,  and  make  no  complaint  based  upon  personal  knowledge? 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  have  no  personal  knowledge.  1  do  not  even  know 
Senator  Carter  to  speak  to  him. 

Senator  Paynter.  You  do  not  wish  it  to  appear  before  this  com- 
mittee that  you  were  making  any  such  charges? 

Mrs.  Grey.  None  whatever.  What  I  did  say  in  this  connection 
was  that  there  was  some  very  strong  power  protecting  these  people 
on  the  reservation;  that  there  is  something  on  the  Crow  Reservation 
that  all  of  this  power  is  brought  out  to  protect. 

That  is  all  I  care  to  say. 

The  witness  was  thereupon  excused. 
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The  Chairman.  Mr.  Dalby,  you  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Dalby.  The  reason  I  interrupted,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  way  I 
did  and  suggested  the  question  of  personal  privilege  was  that  I 
would  have  preferred  to  keep  that  matter  out  of  the  record — that  is, 
the  question  of  Mrs.  Grey's  personal  character.  It  has  frequently 
been  mentioned  in  my  presence.  It  was  frequently  mentioned  while 
I  was  on  Crow  Reservation,  and  whenever  it  was  mentioned  I  refused 
to  allow  the  question  to  be  discussed.  I  stated  that  it  was  too  easy 
to  make  charges  of  this  kind  against  a  woman,  and  she  was  at  too 
great  a  disadvantage.  It  was  mipossible  either  to  prove  or  to  dis- 
prove such  charges,  and  I  would  not  permit  them  to  oe  raised  before 
me ;  that  they  were  no  part  of  the  investigation.  The  question  was 
raised  at  the  meeting  at  Lodgegrass;  she  stated  there  that  I  had 
been  at  the  agency  and  had  been  listening  to  all  sorts  of  stories  about 
her,  and  alleged  that  as  a  reason  for  not  wanting  to  come  to  the 
agencv.  I  assured  her  and  the  Indians  then  exactly  what  I  have 
stated  to  you.  That  has  been  my  conduct  consistently  throughout 
the  reservation. 

Senator  Stone.  Who  was  it  that  wanted  to  raise  this  question,  the 
Indians  or  other  people? 

Mr.  Dalby.  There  were  a  number.  I  prefer  not  to  give  their  names 
unless  you  press  me. 

Senator  otone.  I  do  not  care  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Dalby.  I  am  prepared  to  do  so. 

Senator  Dixon.  I  do  not  think  we  had  better  put  in  charges  or 
insinuations  ajrainst  Mrs.  Grey's  character. 

Mrs.  Grey.  1  have  given  all  the  names,  and  I  wish  you  would  do  it. 

Senator  Dixon.  I  make  the  suggestion  for  your  own  sake,  Mrs. 
Grey. 

^irs.  Grey.  It  has  gone  all  through  the  country,  from  one  end  to 
the  other.  I  have  traced  it  from  San  Francisco  to  New  York,  every- 
where I  have  been. 

Senator  Dixon.  I  do  not  think  it  ought  to  be  incor|)orated  in  a 
Congressional  report. 

Mrs.  (iREY.  Ir  he  has  any  charges,  and  can  give  the  name  of  any 
reputable  man  in  the  United  States  who  can  make  charges  against 
me,  1  want  them  to  be  put  into  the  record. 

Senator  Dixon.  lie  expressly  said  that  he  would  not  do  it  when 
he  was  (here. 

Mrs.  Grey.  lie  infers  that  he  can,  and  if  he  can  I  want  him  to  do  it. 

Senator  Dixon.  No:  he  does  not. 

Senator  Paynter.  Was  there  anything  in  Mrs.  Grey's  statement 
to  invite  this  suggestion  from  Mr.  Dalby ^ 

The  (hiAiRMAN.  1  do  not  think  there  was,  and  I  want  it  to  go  into 
the  record  that  having  made  this  suggestion,  in  my  humble  judg- 
ment, he  ought  to  give  the  names. 

wSenator  Paynter.  My  idea  about  it  is  that  if  Mrs.  (ifrey  has  not 
said  anything  that  would  invite  this  statement  from  Mr.  Dalby  it  is 
just  as  reprehensible  for  him  to  make  it  before  this  committee  as  it 
was  to  do  so  out  there. 

Mr.  Dalby.  As  soon  as  that  quest i(m  began  to  arise  I  arose  to  a 
question  of  personal  privilege  before  this  committee  for  the  purpose, 
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as  Senator  Dixon  has  pointed  out,  of  preventing  this  from  going  into 
a  public  record,  but  Mrs.  Grey  proceeded.  She  was  permitted  to  pro- 
ceed and  she  made  aspersions  upon  my  character,  and  I  was  proceed- 
ing to  make  a  statement  in  reply  to  that.  I  do  not  wish  to  make  any 
charges  against  Mrs.  Grey.  I  have  not  made  any  charges  against 
Mrs.  Grey  in  regard  to  her  personal  character.  As  I  just  stated,  I 
have  never  even  permitted  that  subject  to  be  discussed  before  me. 

Senator  Stone.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  beg  to  say  that  where  a  charge  is 
brought  as  this  is  against  the  administration  of  the  public  Govern- 
ment, as  bein^  dishonestly  done,  or  corruptly  done,  etc.,  the  char- 
acter of  the  witness  who  makes  the  charge  is  open  to  investigation, 
and  Mrs.  Grey  does  not  seek  to  shield  hhn  herself. 

Mrs.  Grey.  On  the  contrary. 

Senator  Stone.  If  she  has  any  bad  reputation  I  want  to  know  it — 
that  is,  anything  that  affects  her  credibihty. 

Mrs.  Grey.  Senator  Clapp  has  known  my  father  for  a  good  many 
years,  and  I  think  he  has  known  of  me. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Stone,  on  the  direct  statement  of  Mrs. 
Grey,  as  I  recall  it,  she  stated  that  either  Mr.  Dalby  or  Mr.  Reynolds 
tried  to  get  a  woman  out  there  to  bring  a  divorce  suit. 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes;  Mrs.  Cooper. 

The  Chairman.  And  to  make  Mrs.  Grey  co-respondent. 

Senator  Dixon.  And  that  Dalby  oflFered  to  build  Mrs.  Joe  Cooper 
a  house  in  the  event  she  got  a  divorce. 

Senator  Stone.  I  think  he  ought  to  be  heard  on  that. 

Senator  Paynter.  On  that  charge.  What  induced  me  to  make 
the  observation  was  that  I  thought  it  was  upon  the  idea  that  possibly 
Mrs.  Grey  had  said  nothing  with  reference  to  her  character  in  a  way 
that  would  invite  the  statement  that  Mr.  Dalby  has  just  made,  and 
I  thought  if  she  had  not  done  so  that  it  ought  not  to  go  into  the 
record;  it  is  no  part  of  it,  and  ought  not  to  appear  in  the  record,  any- 
thing to  the  effect  that  people  had  made  charges  or  aspersions  upon 
her  character. 

Senator  Dixon.  That  was  my  opinion,  but  what  Mr.  Dalby  is  try- 
ing to  do  is  to  explain  her  charge. 

Senator  Paynter.  I  think  that  it  is  perfectly  proper  for  him  to  do 
so,  and  if  Mrs.  Grey  has  no  objection  I  have  none,  I  am  sure. 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  want  it  done..  Joe  Cooper  is  here.  This  is  a  matter 
that  was  taken  up  last  winter.  I  do  riot  know  what  he  will  say,  but 
he  is  here  and  I  would  like  to  have  you  call  liim. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Dalby. 

Senator  Sutherland.  I  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Mr.  Dalby 
ought  to  confine  himself  to  a  reply  to  the  statement  which  Mrs.  Grey 
herself  made — that  is,  with  reference  to  the  conversation  between 
himself  and  Mrs.  Cooper  which  she  alleges  occurred. 

The  Chairman.  I  quite  agree  with  you,  but  I  confess  my  inability 
in  my  experience  here  to  limit  those  things  along  those  lines. 

Senator  Sutherland.  In  other  words,  I  do  not  think  it  tends  to 
elucidate  that  question  to  have  Mr.  Dalby  talk  about  counter  charges 
against  Mrs.  Grey.  I  tliink  he  should  stop  at  that  point,  and  all  that 
he  has  said  about  what  people  may  say  to  show  that  her  character 
was  bad  ought  to  be  eliminated  from  the  record,  or,  if  Mrs.  Grey 
wants  it,  then  he  ought  to  state  the  charge. 

39910—8.  Doc.  445,  60-1 29 
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Mrs.  Grey.  I  have  tried  every  time  anything  of  that  kind  has  come 
out  to  ascertain  just  exactly  where  those  charges  did  start.  They 
must  have  started  somewhere,  and  I  want  to  know  where. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Dalby.  In  reply  to  what  the  Senator  said  with  regard  to  going 
into  this  matter,  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  differ  with  him  on  that 

Eoint  because  I  do  not  regard  that  Mrs.  Grey's  moral  character  affects 
er  credibility.  I  did  go  into  matters  that  affected  her  credibility 
as  a  witness,  and  I  stated  yesterday  that  I  satisfied  myself  that  she 
was  not  a  credible  witness,  and  so  acted. 

*  In  regard  to  what  Senator  Sutherland  has  said  about  my  exploiting 
this  matter,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  publications  to 
which  Mrs.  Grey  alludes  will  be  found  in  the  Billings  Inquirer,  which 
she  says  she  wrote. 

I  see  that  there  is  a  newspaper  reporter  present.  Is  it  within  the 
competency  of  the  committee  to  ask  that  gentleman  not  to  make 
any  reference  to  this  particular  matter? 

The  Chairman.  No,  sir;  this  is  a  public  investigation,  at  the  end  of 
which  there  can  be  no  charges  truthfully  made  that  there  has  been  any 
suppression  of  any  matter  which  any  person  wanted  to  bring  before 
this  committee. 

Mr.  Dalby.  Very  well,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  press  has  understood  during  the  entire  hear- 
ing that  they  were  welcome  to  be  here  and  receive  the  evidence. 

Mr.  Dalby.  Very  well,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mrs.  Grey  stated  that  I 
notified  Mrs.  Joe  Cooper  or  that  I  endeavored  to  induce  her  to  leave 
her  husband,  and  that  I  suggested  that  she  name  me  as  co-respond- 
ent in  a  suit  for  divorce,  and  offered  to  provide  her  with  a  house  and 
with  certain  other  benefits  in  consideration  of  her  leaving  her  husband. 

Senator  Dixon.  You  mean  to  name  Mrs.  Grey  as  co-respondent, 
not  yourself.     You  have  it  on  the  record  as  naming  you. 

Mr.  Dalby.  That  was  what  Mrs.  Grey  said. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  stating  it  in  the  first  person. 

Mr.  Dalby.  No  ;  I  beg  your  pardon.  She  said  to  name  me  as  co- 
respondent, and  that  is  the  way  she  published  it. 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  beg  pardon,  tnat  was  not  the  way  I  meant  to  say  it 
at  all. 

Mr.  Dalby.  It  was  published  in  the  Billings  Inquirer. 

Senator  Sutherland.  She  said  very  distinctly  that  you  said  to 
Mrs.  Cooper  that  she  should  bring  the  suit  and  name  her  as  co- 
respondent. 

Senator  Dixon.  Yes,  sir;  bring  the  suit  against  Joe  Cooper  for 
divorce  and  name  Mrs.  Grey  as  co-respondent. 

Mr.  Dalby.  I  will  explain.  You  will  see  that  I  stated  it  the  other 
way  because  I  had  seen  her  statement  in  the  Billings  Inquirer,  to 
name  me,  Mr.  Dalby,  as  co-respondent. 

The  Chairman.  t>id  you  ever  liear  of  a  divorce  case  brought  by  a 
woman  where  the  man  w  as  named  as  co-respondent. 

Mr.  Dalby.  My  connection  with  Mrs.  Cooper  w as  the  one  that  w^as 
alluded  to  there.     I  remember  the  publication. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed  with  your  statement.  What 
she  stated  very  plainly,  and  the  committee  so  understood,  w^as  that 
you  wanted  Mrs.  Cooper  to  bring  a  divorce  suit  and  name  her,  Mrs. 
Grey,  as  co-respondent. 
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Mr.  Dalby.  Well,  then,  if  that  is  the  case,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  removes, 
as  you  suggested.  Senator,  the  necessity  for  my  statement  very 
largely.  I  merely  wish  to  deny  that  I  had  any  such  interview  with 
Mrs.  Cooper,  and  if,,  in  view  of  the  matter,  the  committee  will  leave 
this  out  of  the  record,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  it  done,  for  there  is 
no  reflection  on  me  in  that  connection.  I  had  no  such  interview  at 
any  time  with  Mrs.  Cooper.  Now,  I  have  a  wife  and  I  have  three 
children,  and  I  have  some  pride  in  my  moral  character  and  I  am 
ready  to  defend  it,  whoever  attacks  it. 

Senator  Dixon.  Did  you  try  to  get  Mrs.  J[oe  Cooper  to  get  a  divorce 
from  Joe? 

Mr.  Dalby.  I  did  not,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  Did  you  ever  insinuate  to  Mrs.  Joe  Cooper  that 
Mrs.  Grey  should  be  named  as  co-respondent  in  her  suit  agamst  Joe? 

Mr.  Dalby.  I  did  not,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  Did  you  ever  promise  Mrs.  Joe  Cooper  to  build  a 
house  for  her  in  the  event  she  got  a  divorce  from  Joe  and  separated 
herself  from  him. 

Mr.  Dalby.  Not  in  that  connection.  I  explained  yesterday  that  I 
talked  with  both  Mrs.  Cooper  and  Joe  and  tried  to  get  Joe  to  go  and 
build  a  house,  and  I  said  that  he  should  have  all  the  proper  assistance 
that  I  could  give  him  from  the  agency  in  building  this  house,  so  that 
he  could  take  care  of  his  family. 

Senator  Stone.  Well,  did  you  ever  have  any  talk  of  any  kind  with 
Mrs.  Cooper  about  a  divorce  from  her  husband? 

Mr.  Dalby.  I  do  not  remember  even  mentioning  the  subject.  I 
had  heard  that  Mrs.  Cooper  had  contemplated  being  divorced,  and 
for  that  reason  the  subject  may  have  been  mentioned.  I  will  not  be 
positive  about  that,  but  I  did  not  discuss  it. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Did  you  ever  have  any  talk  with  Mrs. 
Cooper  in  which  you  in  any  way  challenged  Mrs.  Grey's  character? 

Mr.  Dalby.  I  did  not,  absolutely. 

Senator  Paynter.  Did  you  ever  talk  with  Mrs.  Cooper  with  rela- 
tion to  her  contemplated  divorce  from  her  husband  at  all? 

Mr.  Dalby.  I  think  that  question  was  covered  in  my  answer  just 
now.  I  can  not  be  positive  because  I  know  the  subject  had  been 
mentioned,  and  it  may  have  been  alluded  to,  but  I  say  I  did  not  dis- 
cuss it. 

Senator  Panyter.  In  her  presence? 

Mr.  Dalby.  The  mention  that  I  refer  to  was  not  in  her  presence. 

Senator  Paynter.  Did  you  ever  hear  anyone  discussing  that  sub- 
ject with  Mrs.  Cooper  in  your  presence  ? 

Mr.  Dalby.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Paynter.  And  you  have  no  recollection  of  ever  talking 
with  Mrs.  Cooper  about  it  at  all? 

Mr.  Dalby.  I  have  none  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further  that  you  desire  to  state? 

Mr.  Dalby.  I  was  waiting  for  a  question. 

I  wish  to  make  a  statement  in  reply  to  something  that  Mr.  Sniffen 
has  said.  He  alluded  to  his  going  to  the  Crow  Reservation.  Before 
Mr.  Sniffen  went  to  the  Crow  Reservation  he  had  some  conversation 
with  Mr.  Reynolds,  to  which  he  alludes.  Mr.  Reynolds  reported  to 
me  that  Mr.  Sniffen  said  that  if  Reynolds  would  give  him  permission 
to  go  he  would  observe  any  restrictions  which  Reynolds  ra\^i^\\s>c^<^'s»^ 
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upon  him,  and  would  return  by  the  next  train;  that  all  he  wanted 
was  to  be  able  to  telegraph  ms  people  that  he  had  obeyed  their 
instructions  and  had  ^one  to  the  reservation.  He  said  that  he  hoped 
they  would  then  call  nim  back  home.  I  judged  that  the  purpose  of 
going  to  the  reservation  was  really  to  put  the  Department  in  a  false 
position.  I  did  not  believe  that  Mr.  Sniffen  should  be  permitted  to 
make  an  independent  investigation  upon  the  Crow  Reservation.  I 
believed  that  he  should  be  prevented  from  making  such  an  investiga- 
tion, but  I  did  not  believe  that  he  had  any  intention  of  making  an 
investigation,  but  merely  of  putting  the  Department  in  the  attitude 
of  arresting  him.  I  therefore  went  over  the  matter  very  carefully 
with  the  agent  and  with  Major  McLaughlin,  and  at  my  suggestion  the 
agent  wrote  to  Mr.  Miller,  telling  him  that  this  was  what  Mr.  Sniffen 
had  said  and  that  this  was  our  opinion  of  what  he  intended  to  do;  that 
he  did  not  want  him  arrested  except  aa  a  very  last  resort,  but  if  he 
made  no  actual  attempt  to  go  out  upon  the  reservation  to  make  an 
independent  investigation  without  explicit  authority  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  he  was  not  to  be  interfered  with.  In  order  to 
make  sure  that  Mr.  Miller  had  that  letter,  Mr.  Reynolds  telegraphed 
him.  That  letter  was  sent  on  the  same  train  that  Mr.  Sniffen  took. 
He  telegraphed  Mr.  Miller  to  get  the  letter  immediately  before  con- 
ferring witn  Mr.  Sniffen.  This  he  did,  but  Mr.  Miller  evidently  mis- 
construed his  instructions,  for  he  did  exactly  the  opposite  from  what 
he  had  been  directed  to  do;  he  kindly  "had  the  honor  to  inform"  Mr. 
Sniffen  that  he  was  under  arrest,  and  he  did  that  in  the  shape  of  a 
letter  which  Mr.  Sniffen  used  before  you  for  the  purpose  which  I 
anticipated.  I  can  introduce  Major  Reynold's  letter  in  this  connec- 
tion to  Mr.  Miller. 

Secretary  Garfield.  Let  that  go  in. 

The  Chairman.  It  may  be  identified  and  received  in  evidence. 

The  letter  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

Helena,  Mont.,  Januwry  23,  1908. 

Dear  Fred:  Matthew  K.  Sniffens  leaves  to-night  for  Crow  Agency.  I  inclose  you 
clipping  from  to-days*  Record.  The  statement  that  I  am  acting  under  orders  from  the 
Department  is  not  true.  My  orders  to  you  are  upon  my  own  judgment  and  for  the 
reasons  stated.  Mr.  Sniffens  says  to  me  that  he  wants  to  go  to  the  agency  merely  to 
carry  out  the  orders  of  his  superiors;  that  he  wants  to  get  back  as  soon  as  he  can  and 
wire  his  people  what  he  has  done,  when  he  hopes  they  will  order  him  home.  He  asked 
me  for  a  letter  to  you  and  said  he  would  observe  any  parole  I  placed  upon  him.  I 
have  given  him  no  letter.  I  have  stated  to  him  that  1  would  not  permit  him  to  go 
upon  the  reservation  for  any  pur])()se  of  investigation.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  he 
will  make  no  attempt  to  investigate.  I  do  not  think  he  will  even  advertise  himself. 
I  put  the  matter  up  to  you  as  you  are  on  the  ground  and  must  keep  in  close  touch  with 
his  every  movement.  If  he  does  not  make  any  attempt  at  investigation  or  unwar- 
ranted meetings  with  the  Indians  I  would  suggest  you  pay  no  attention  to  him  unless 
he  calls  upon  you  in  a  social  way  and  if  he  does,  I  would  want  him  extended  every 
courtesy  consistent  vrith  your  oificial  position.  If  he  should  begin  to  investigate  into 
affairs  1  would  sugirest  that  you  go  to  him  and  reipiest  him  to  leave  the  reservation 
on  first  train,  and  sliould  he  refuse  you  will,  of  course,  take  such  steps  as  are  necessary 
in  the  matter. 

Very  truly,  S.  G.  Reynolds, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 

Fred  E.  Mh.ler,  Crow  Agency,  Mont. 

Senator  Stone.  Is  that  the  letter  conveying  the  instructions  to 
Mr.  Millor? 

Mr.  Dalby.  This  is  a  copy  of  the  letter.  This  is  really  the  rough 
draft  of  the  letter. 
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Senator  Stone.  Where  is  the  letter  itself? 

Mr.  Dalby.  Mr.  Miller  has  that  I  presume.  It  was  addressed  to 
him. 

Senator  Stone.  Was  he  then  in  the  employ  of  the  Government? 

Mr.  Dalby.  He  was  the  clerk,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  agent  was 
in  charge. 

Senator  Stone.  Is  he  now  in  the  employ  of  the  Government? 

Mr.  Dalby.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  Where? 

Mr.  Dalby.  At  the  same  place. 

Senator  Stone.  Do  you  mean  at  this  agency? 

Mr.  Dalby.  Yes,  sir.  Mr.  Miller  is  a  most  excellent  clerk,  but  I 
was  sufficiently  acquainted  with  him  to  fear  that  in  nice  discrimina- 
tions of  judgment  he  might  go  astray,  and  I  really  discussed  the 
question  of  having  the  agent  go  with  Mr.  Sniflfen  in  order  to  see  that 
he  was  properly  treated,  but  we  concluded  that  as  Miller  was  on  the 
spot  it  was  better  to  trust  the  situation  to  him  with  fuU  instructions, 
and  that  was  done  with  the  result  I  have  stated. 

The  other  matter  to  which  I  wish  to  refer  is  Mr.  SniflFen's  state- 
ment as  to  the  reason  that  Mr.  Brosius  did  not  appear  before  the 
g'and  jury.  Senator  Dixon  asked  me  yesterday  if  1  knew  why  Mr. 
rosius  did  not  appear.  I  told  him  that  I  had  heard,  and  he  did  not 
ask  me  another  question.  In  the  course  of  this  examination  a  num- 
ber of  things  have  been  said  which  reflect  upon  Mr.  Rasch,  the  district 
attorney,  and  as  he  is  absent  I  would  like  to  have  the  privilege  of 
stating  what  Mr.  Rasch  told  me  about  his  knowledge  of  why  Mr. 
Brosius  did  not  appear.  I  will  state  it  from  memory — I  can  not  find 
the  reference  to  it  among  my  papers.  Mr.  Rasch  stated  that  when  he 
was  called  to  Mr.  Walsh's  office  to  meet  Mr.  SniflFen  Mr.  Walsh  showed 
him,  or  read  to  him,  I  am  not  sure  which,  some  letters  which  he  had 
received  from  Mr.  Brosius.  Mr.  Brosius  first  wrote  to  Mr.  Walsh 
stating  that  before  he  would  come  to  Helena  he  wished  to  be  assured, 
first,  that  he  would  have  the  riffht  to  bring  before  the  grand  jury  any 
witness  that  he  desired;  second,  that  he  would  be  free  to  come  and 
go  as  he  wished  during  the  progress  of  the  grand  jury  investigation; 
third,  that  he  would  be  premitted  to  go  to  the  Crow  Keservation  and 
there  secure  information;  and,  fourth,  that  he  would  be  secure  him- 
self from  any  action  by  the  grand  jury  in  regard  to  any  conduct  of 
his  in  connection  with  this  matter. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  state  that  of  your  own  knowledge,  that  the 
district  attorney  made  that  statement? 

Mr.  Dalby.  To  me? 

The  Chairman.  The  district  attorney  stated  that  to  vou? 

Mr.  Dalby.  Yes,  sir;  Mr.  Walsh  stated  to  Mr.  Rascn  that  he  had 
replied  to  Mr.  Brosius  that  he  assumed  that  Mr.  Brosius  would  have 
command  of  the  process  of  the  court  to  brincj  in  any  witness  that 
he  suggested;  that  as  for  his  going  around  the  Crow  Reservation, 
he  had  no  authoritv  to  give  such  a  permit,  but  he  assumed  that 
any  proper  visit  to  the  reservation  would  be  permitted;  that  he  would 
be  free  of  course  to  go  and  come  as  he  pleased,  but  as  to  any  action 
of  the  grand  jury  as  to  his  conduct  Mr.  Walsh  would  be  unable  to  say. 

Secretary  Garfield.  You  do  not  mean  Walsh,  you  mean  Rasch, 
do  you  not  ? 
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Mr.  Dalby.  No,  sir;  I  mean  Mr.  Walsh.  These  letters  were 
addressed  to  Mr.  Walsh,  Mrs.  Grey's  attorney,  and  Mr.  Walsh  called . 
for  Mr.  Rasch^  when  Mr.  Sniflfen  came  there,  m  order  to  introduce 
him  to  Mr.  Smffen.  In  that  conference  he  showed  Mr.  Rasch  these 
letters  as  explaining  why  Mr.  Sniffen  had  come  and  not  Mr.  Brosius. 
Mr.  Rasch  further  told  me  that  when  Mr.  Sniffen  was  before  the 
grand  jury  he  made  the  same  statement  that  he  has  made  to  you  gentle- 
men, that  Mr.  Brosius  did  not  come  because  he  feared  a  civil  liabiUty ; 
that  Mr.  Rasch  then  immediately  reminded  Mr.  Sniffen  of  these  let- 
ters and  of  the  interview,  and  that  Mr.  Sniffen  then  admitted  before 
the  grand  jury  that  the  letter  which  Mr.  Brosius  wrote  was  to  the 
effect  that  he  would  not  come  unless  he  was  secured  against  the  action 
of  the  grand  jury. 

I  make  that  statement  in  justice  to  Mr.  Rasch,  who  is  absent. 

I  referred  this  morning  to  certain  statements  in  the  record  which 
I  characterized  as  pestiferous,  and  I  referred  yesterday  to  an  occasion 
where  I  found  that  Mrs.  Grey  was  acting  in  bad  faith,  because  she 
stated  things  that  I  knew  were  not  true,  and  that  I  was  sure  she 
must  know  also  were  not  true.  I  took  fragmentary  notes,  as  I  have 
to-day,  of  what  she  said,  and  that  I  then  arose  before  the  Indians  and 
pointed  out  these  facts  to  them,  and  upon  that  basis  informed  them 
that  Mrs.  Grey  was  not  acting  in  good  raith  in  their  behalf,  and  there- 
fore, as  their  friend,  I  advised  them  to  withdraw  their  case  from  her. 
I  was  asked  to  state  what  those  things  were.  I  stated  that  I  could  not 
recall  them,  and  I  can  not.  They  are  matters  of  no  great  importance, 
and  such  things  have  occured  to-day,  and  I  think  before  I  get  through 
you  will  see  the  character  of  things  that  I  then  referred  to. 

Mrs.  Grey  this  morning  stated  that  the  Indians  objected  to  my 
taking  down  what  occurred,  and  that  the  objection  to  her  taking  notes 
was  because  they  did  not  wish  a  record  of  the  proceedings. 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  do  not  think  that  is  what  I  said. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  understand  that  Mrs.  Grey  included  any 
notes  of  her  own.  She  did  state  that  these  Indians  did  object  to 
your  taking  notes,  because  they  had  not  come  there  to  talk. 

Mr.  Dalby.  I  think  you  will  see  that  she  did  say  so,  if  you  will 
allow  the  stenographer  to  read  the  notes.  I  think  you  will  find  that 
she  also. said  that  the  objection  to  her  taking  dow^n  notes 

Mrs.  Grey.  On  the  contrary,  w^e  had  three  Indians  who  were  trying 
to  take  notes  sitting  right  there  at  the  table. 

Mr.  Dalby.  I  wish  m  that  connection  merely  to  call  attention  to 
page  12  of  the  printed  record,  where  she  referred  to  the  fact  that 
there  was  a  stenographic  report  of  one  of  the  meetings.  She  says 
that  she  has  that  stenographic  report. 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  beg  pardon,  Mr.  Dalby.  That  is  the  preliminary 
work.     That  is  already  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Dalby.  She  says  at  one  place  this  morning  that  she  went  to 
the  meeting  at  Lodgegrass  Sunday  afternoon,  at  which  she  was 
arrested  by  me,  by  my  order,  and  for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  with 
the  investigation.  In  another  place  she  states  that  sne  did  not  know 
what  this  meeting  was  for  and  that  her  first  question  was,  *'What  is 
this  meeting?'^ 

Mrs.  Grey.  Can  I  explain  that 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  it  amounts  to  anything. 
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Mrs.  Grey.  The  only  work  was  at  the  Crow  Agency,  and  I  was  on 
my  way  to  Crow  Agency,  and  he  was  here  holding  this  meeting  at 
Lo^egrass  contrary  to  the  agreement,  and  I  asked  him  what  it  meant. 

Aifi.  Daley.  She  said  that  One  Star  and  Scolds  the  Bear  went  with 
me  to  this  meeting,  and  she  says  that  the  carriage  was  waiting  in 
front  of  the  tent  at  the  time  she  arrived.  The  facts  are  that  neither 
Scolds  the  Bear  nor  One  Star  was  present  at  this  meeting.  I  sent 
for  Scolds  the  Bear  and  waited  for  the  messenger  to  bring  him.  Then 
Scolds  the  Bear  arrested  Mrs.  Grev  alone.  1  then  had  no  means  of 
conveying  her  to  the  village,  probaoly  a  mile  away,  and  I  sent  for  a 
conveyance  and  White  Arms  came  with  his  carriage,  Mrs.  Grey 
being  kept  in  the  meantime  in  front  of  the  tent.  Scolds  the  Bear  is 
here  and  can  testify  upon  that  point. 

She  said  this  morning,  after  enumerating  three  arrests  and  pro- 
ceeding to  mention  a  fourth:  ''This  was  the  fifth  time  I  was 
arrested."  It  may  have  eluded  the  attention  of  the  Senators  that 
this  was  the  fourth  time  of  her  arrest.  That  was  the  time  at  Billings, 
and  that  was  the  last  time  she  was  arrested.  ^  She  was  arrested  there 
on  a  warrant  sworn  out  by  Carl  Rasch,  district  attorney,  which  \^ar- 
rant  was  sworn  out  upon  the  telegraphic  advice  that  I  had  sent  him 
that  morning;  upon  tne  charge  she  nas  stated  of  procuring  money 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  statute,  and  the  proceedings  from 
that  point  on  were  continuous,  and  there  was  no  necessity  tor  any 
further  arrest.  The  occasion  to  which  she  alludes  when  she  sajrs  she 
was  arrested  in  the  middle  of  the  night  I  understand  to  be  this:  It 
does  not  arise  from  the  fact  that  we  arrived  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
for  we  did  not;  we  arrived  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  I  think 
about  4  o'clock.  It  was  on  a  freight  train,  because  that  was  the 
first  train  that  came.  Mrs.  Grey  had  been  arrested  and  was  being 
held  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  as  she  states,  by  an  arrangement  with  the 
sheriff,  to  which  we  agreed.  I  stated  that  I  had  no  desire  to  give 
Mrs.  Grey  any  inconvenience,  but  I  simply  wanted  her  to  be  secure, 
and  that  arrangement  was  made,  I  understand,  with  the  sheriff. 
Afterwards,  he  concluded  it  was  safer  for  him  to  lock  Mrs.  Grey  up, 
and  certainly  his  action  was  not  the  result  of  any  suggestion  of  mine. 

Secretary  Garfield.  Mr.  Dalby,  in  that  connection — I  do  not  know  ' 
whether  your  attention  was  called  to  it  or  not,  but  one  of  the  state- 
ments of  Mrs.  Grey  was  to  the  effect  that  she  was  watched  by  the  chief 
of  the  poUce  and  prevented  from  going  to  the  opening  of  the  irriga- 
tion works  at  Huntley  on  the  day  that  I  was  in  Billings.  I  wish  you 
would  state  to  the  committee  anything  that  you  know  about  such 
an  alleged  transaction. 

Mr.  Dalby.  I  know  that  Mrs.  Grey  was  reported  to  be  in  Billings 
on  the  26th  of  June  when  this  opening  occurred,  when  you  were  there, 
and  when  I  went  to  see  you.  I  did  not  see  Mrs.  Grey  at  all  during  the 
day.  I  think  I  made  inquiries  through  Major  Reynolds  as  to  whether 
she  was  in  town.  I  did  not  take  any  steps  to  have  her  watched,  and 
I  do  not  know  of  any  steps  that  were  taken  to  have  her  watched. 
Does  that  answer  the  question? 

Secretary  Garfield.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Dalby.  She  further  stated  in  one  place  that  Wyola  is  the 
nearest  place  to  Frank  Gordon's  ranch.  Mrs.  Grev  knows  that  Lodge- 
^ass  is  the  nearest  place  to  Frank  Gordon's  ranch.  Mrs.  Grey  knows 
that  Lodgegrass  is  within  4  or  5  miles  of  Frank  Gordon's. 
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Mrs.  Grey.  That  was  a  mistake. 

Mr.  Dalby.  Wyola  is  the  station  some  distance  up  the  road.  Mrs. 
Grey  says  she  has  been  there,  and  I  assume  she  knows  the  distance, 
but  I  know  that  Mrs.  Grey  must  know  that  Lodgegrass  is  nearer  than 
Wyola. 

Senator  Paynter.  What  is  the  point  in  this? 

Mr,  Dalby.  The  point  is  this:  I  made  the  statement  yesterday  that 
Mrs.  Grey  had  made  statements  in  treating  with  the  Indians  that 
I  knew  to  be  false  and  I  knew  she  must  know  to  be  false. 

Senator  Paynter.  You  state  this  to  prove  that  she  must  have 
known  these  other  statements  were  false  because  she  was  in  error 
about  the  distance  ? 

Mr.  Dalby.  I  beg  your  pardon;  I  had  not  finished.  And  that  I 
had  thereupon  pointed  this  out  to  the  Indians  to  show  them  that 
Mrs.  Grey  was  not  acting  in  good  faith,  and  advised  them  to  with- 
draw their  case  from  her.  1  was  asked  to  make  specifications  of 
what  those  matters  were.  I  said  that  they  were  matters  that  I  did 
not  recall.  I  stated  when  I  began  that  matters  of  a  similar  nature 
had  occurred  here  that  I  could  call  your  attention  to  in  illustration  of 
what  I  meant  and  what  I  did  on  that  occasion.  Now,  any  Indian 
would  know  that  Wyola  is  not  the  nearest  place  to  Frank  Gordon's. 
Any  Indian  would  also  know  that  the  statement  that  I  recited  a 
moment  ago  in  regard  to  the  action  at  the  time  she  was  arrested  was 
not  true;  and  they  were  matters  they  would  know  were  not  true 
that  I  called  their  attention  to  in  that  way. 

Senator  Stone.  And  that  you  did  with  a  view  to  discredit  her  with 
the  Indians  ? 

Mr.  Dalby.  At  that  time;  yes,  sir.  I  did  it  for  a  purpose,  as  I 
stated  frankly  in  her  presence.  Mrs.  Grey  says  that  I  said  it  took 
three  days  to  go  30  miles.  I  said  yesterday  that  it  was  30  miles  from 
Lodgegrass  to  Joe  Cooper's  place,  and  I  assume  from  that  she  has 
based  this  statement  which  she  has  made  to-day.  I  did  not  ^o 
directly  from  Lod^jet^n-ass  to  Joe  Cooper's  place,  but  went  to  the  lower 
end,  at  the  south  end  of  the  reservation  first.  1  made  no  sucli  state- 
ment as  Mrs.  Grey  has  attributed  to  me  this  morning,  and  the  record 
*  will  show  it. 

She  says  that  Dana  said  he  sent  word  to  me  that  he  would  come  and 
see  me  and  ^ive  me  any  information  I  wanted.  Mr.  Dana  never  sent 
any  word  to  me  that  he  would  come  and  give  me  any  information  1 
wanted.  The  only  communication  1  ever  had  with  Air.  Dana  while  I 
was  on  the  reservation  was  this:  I  heard  that  one  of  the  payments 
made  to  Mrs.  Grey  consisted  in  part  of  a  check  from  Mr.  Dana  to  on(» 
of  the  Indians.  1  thereupon  wrote  Mr.  Dana  and  asked  him  if  he  had 
any  checks  that  bore  Mrs.  Grey's  indorsement  to  phrase  send  me  the 
check  and  I  would  return  it  to  him.  In  reply  1  received  by  the  next 
mail  a  very  courteous  letter  from  Mr.  Dana  with  one  of  his  (hecks 
with  Mrs.  Grey^s  indorsement  on  it,  statino;  that  he  was  throuirli  with 
it  and  I  mi^ht  retain  it.  Mr.  Dana  in  conversation  with  me  at  Helena 
did  not  state  that  he  had  ever  sent  me  any  such  word.  I  do  not  state 
that  he  did  not,  but  I  do  say  that  I  never  received  any  such  word 
from  him. 

She  states  further  that  John  Booze  sent  word  to  me  that  he  would 
be  glad  to  point  out  a  number  of  irre<rulariti(»s  on  the  lleinrich  lease, 
and  I  replied  that  he  must  take  his  cattle  ofi'  the  reservation.     I  never 
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received  any  message  from  John  Booze.  I  have  never  met  John 
Booze.     I  have  never  sent  John  Booze  any  message  of  anv  kind. 

Secretary  Gabfxeld.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  be  excused  now,  as  I 
have  an  appointment.  I  do  not  know  whether  there  is  anything  else 
that  the  committee  requires  of  me,  but  if  so  I  may  be  sent  for. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Mr.  Dalby.  Further,  on  this  same  Ime,  she  said  that  I  said 
that  I  did  not  know  that  it  was  the  time  of  the  annual  dance  of 
the  Indians,  referring  to  the  30th  of  May.  The  record  will  show  that 
I  said  that  I  did  know  it  was  the  time  of  their  dancing,  but  I  did 
not  know  it  was  the  time  of  the  tobacco  dance,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  is  no  fixed  time  for  the  tobacco  dance.  She  says  that  I 
did  not  make  any  investigation  of  the  Heinrich  cattle.  My  report 
will  show  that  I  did.  She  says  that  I  did  not  investigate  the  school. 
I  spent  an  entire  day  in  examining  the  schoolroom  work,  farm  work, 
and  everything  else,  in  addition  to  going  over  a  matter  in  advance 
with  the  superintendent  and  his  employees,  and  I  think  mv  report 
will  show  that  fact.  She  says  that  I  aid  not  investigate  Mr.  Edwards. 
My  report  will  show  clearly  of  the  investigation  I  made  that  in- 
volved Mr.  Edwards.  The  charge  which  she  made  was  susceptible 
of  investigation  from  records  that  were  published.  They  were  open 
to  Mrs.  Grey.  I  merely  pointed  out  tne  fact  that  those  records 
showed  that  Mrs.  Grej's  charge  was  absolutely  groundless  in  regard 
to  Mr.  Edwards.  I  did  explain  that  in  my  report.  In  regard  to  the 
stores  at  the  coagency ,  a  section  of  mv  report  snows  that  ]Vfr.  Edwards 
was  interested  m  one  of  them,  and  that  I  investigated  that  very 
thoroughly. 

She  refers  to  Alexander  Upshaw,  and  says,  by  inference-;— I  would 
not  attempt  to  quote  her  language — that  I  brought  some  influences 
to  bear  upon  Alexander  Upshaw  to  interpret  or  otherwise  to  behave 
in  a  manner  that  would  aid  me  to  produce  some  results  in  the  investi- 

fation  which  I  wanted  principally  to  produce.  I  met  Alexander 
Jpshaw  first  in  the  tent  at  Crow  Agency  when  Mrs.  Grey  first  came 
to  the  reservation.  She  introduced  me  to  him  as  one  of  her  followers. 
I  met  him  at  the  meeting  at  Frank  Gordon's.  Mrs;  Grey  had  objected 
to  my  interpreter,  Carl  Leider,  and  I  had  dismissed  mm  and  I  had 
accepted  Alexander  Upshaw  because  he  was  the  officially  chosen 
interpreter  of  the  Indians  at  that  meeting.  In  the  progress  of  the 
afternoon  some  things  were  stated  that  Mrs.  Grey  evidently  did  not 
like.  She  accused  Alexander  Upshaw  of  interpreting  falsely.  I  asked 
the  other  interpreters  whether  Alexander  nad  interpreted  falsely 
and  they  stated  that  he  had  not.  I  told  them  they  should  under- 
stand that  they  were  free  to  interrupt  and  to  correct  any  erroneous 
interpretation,  but  I  refused  to  permit  Mrs.  Grey  to  change  the  inter- 
preter. He  continued  to  interpret  at  that  meeting  and  at  the  next. 
After  this  meeting  was  over  and  I  was  preparing  to  go  over  the  reser- 
vation in  order  to  make  my  investigation  among  the  Indians  them- 
selves, Alexander  Upshaw  came  to  me  of  his  own  motion,  and  said  that 
if  I  would  take  him  as  interpreter  he  thought  the  Indians  would  talk 
to  me  more  freely  than  if  I  took  somebody  from  the  agency,  because 
he  had  been  identified  with  them  in  the  Crow  Indian  Lodge,  and  he 
would  Uke  to  go  in  the  interest  of  bringing  out  the  truth  for  the 
Crow  Indians.  I  said  that  I  could  not  pay  him  anything  for  going, 
further  than  his  expenses.     He  said  he  was  wilHng  to  do  that.     I  said 
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I  would  take  the  matter  under  consideration  and  would  let  him  know. 
I  did,  and  I  think  it  was  the  next  day  that  I  notified  him  that  we 
would  use  him  as  interpreter.  Alexander  Upshaw  did  go  with  me 
and  did  very  greatly  assist  me  in  my  work,  for  he  is  about  the  most 
intelligent  Indian  on  the  reservation.  He  has  had  a  checkered 
career,  and  there  are  some  things  that  are  much  to  be  regretted  in 
his  record,  but  he  is  trying  to  straighten  up  and  make  a  man  of  him- 
self, and  I  am  trying  to  help  him. 

Mrs.  Grey  states  m  that  connection  that  in  consideration  of  Alex- 
ander Upshaw  going  with  me  I  secured  for  him  a  place  with  Mr. 
Curtis,  tne  photographer,  at  $100  per  month.  I  will  state  that  I  have 
never  met  Mr.  Curtis;  that  at  the  time  alluded  to  I  did  not  even  know 
who  he  was.  Alexander  Upshaw  told  me  at  that  time  that  he  had  an 
offer  from  Mr.  Curtis — and  when  I  say  at  that  time  I  mean  the  time^ 
we  started  out,  which  was  a  day  or  two  after  this  first  interview.  He 
told  me  he  had  an  offer  from  Mr.  Curtis  to  pay  him,  I  do  not  know 
the  sum;  perhaps  it  was  not  stated,  but  it  was  to  go  with  him  all  sum- 
mer as  his  interpreter.  I  said:  "Well,  I  do  not  want  to  stand  in 
your  way  and  if  going  on  this  trip  will  prevent  your  getting  this  posi- 
tion I  will  get  another  interpreter,  but  I  would  Ufce  to  have  you 
go  because  I  have  made  all  of  my  plans.''  He  said  he  would  go 
with  me,  and  did  go  without  compensation,  deferring  his  accept- 
ance of  this  offer  which  would  have  given  him,  I  think,  $100  per 
month  and  other  perquisites. 

When  we  finished  that  investigation  over  the  reservation  Alexan- 
der Upshaw  did  go  with  Mr.  Curtis;  he  was  with  him  all  summer,  and 
is  with  him  yet.*  He  has  not  held  a  Government  position,  as  has  been 
stated. 

As  bearing  upon  my  relations  with  Alexander  Upshaw,  I  would  like 
to  submit  in  this  connection  some  correspondence  which  I  have  had 
with  him.  I  will  not  take  the  time  of  the  committee  to  read  it  unless 
it  is  desired.  He  was  to  have  come  with  this  delegation;  he  was 
selected  by  the  Indians,  but  was  taken  sick,  and  the  last  of  the  letters 
which  I  submit  here  is  one  which  I  received  upon  my  arrival  in  Wash- 
in^on  telling  me  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  Those  letters  may  be  received  in  evidence  and 
properly  identified. 

The  letters  referred  to  are  as  follows: 

Crow  Agency,  Mont.,  July  IS,  1907. 

My  Dear  Alex  :  Since  you  left  I  have  thought  over  pretty  carefully  vour  request 
and  that  of  the  other  Indians  in  regard  to  the  adoption  of  your  wife,  and  I  have  con- 
cluded that  it  is  not  wise  to  do  what  you  wish  in  this  matter,  both  because  it  would  set 
a  bad  precedent  generally  and  because  it  would  produce  an  undesirable  situation  in 
your  particular  case.  No  white  person  has  ever  been  adopted  into  the  tribe  so  far  as  I 
am  able  to  learn,  and  the  same  arguments  which  might  lead  to  the  adoption  of  your 
wife  would  apply,  perhaps  with  somewhat  less  force,  in  the  case  of  any  respectable 
squaw  man  on  the  reservation — for  instance,  Stevens  or  Williams.  Moreover,  if  she 
were  regularly  adopted  into  the  tribe,  her  rights  would  be  quite  independent  of  her 
relationship  to  you,  and  she  could  then  obtiiin  a  divorce  from  you  (if  she  has  statutory 
ground,  as  to  which,  of  course,  you  know  better  than  anyone  else)  and  marrv  a  white 
man,  thus  deserting  you  entirely,  and  yet  retaining  her  own  rights  as  a  member  of  the 
tribe  and  bringing  in  a  stranger.  You  understand,  of  course,  that  I  do  not  in  the  least 
question  her  present  intentions  toward  you,  but  this  is  one  of  the  possibilities  that 
should  not  be  overlooked  in  considering  this  matter. 

So  far  as  I  can  learn  hy  inquiry,  the  question  of  Mrs.  Upshaw's  adoption  into  the 
tribe  has  never  been  considered  by  a  general  council.  Although  this  would  probably 
have  been  a  serious  obstacle  to  any  action  on  my  part  had  I  reached  a  different  conclu- 
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rion  on  the  merits  of  the  case,  it  has  as  a  matter  of  fact  had  no  weight  with  me  in  reach- 
ing the  conclusion  which  I  have  stated  above. 

What  you  really  want  for  your  wife,  if  we  look  the  situation  squarely  in  the  face,  is  an 
allotment  of  land.  This  is  the  chief,  and  I  might  almost  say  the  only,  benefit  which 
she  would  now  derive  from  membership  in  the  tribe.  I  believe  your  idea  of  having  a 
small  plat  of  land  in  some  part  of  the  reservation  not  in  the  direct  line  of  travel,  and  yet 
where  you  would  have  respectable,  good  neighbors,  is  a  gpod  one.  What  you  need  to 
do  is  to  establish  jrourself  as  a  self-supporting,  self-respecting,  and  respected  member  of 
the  tribe.  Now,  in  my  judgment  you  can  accomplish  this  far  better  by  purchasing  a 
suitable  dead  allotment  tnan  by  securing  the  adoption  of  your  wife,  even  if  you  could  do 
that,  which  you  can  not.  No  Indian  could  then  say  that  you  had  enjoyed  any  special 
feivors,  but  all  would  know  that  what  you  had  done  you  had  done  by  your  own  strength 
and  force  of  character,  and  all  would  respect  you  accordingly. 

Now,  in  this  I  am  willing  to  help  you  all  I  properly  can,  for  I  believe  it  would  be 
wise  and  fruitful  of  good  to  all  concerned.  I  have  talked  the  matter  over  with  Major 
Reynolds,  and  he  tells  me  that  under  the  regulations  he  can  arrange  to  permit  you  to  buy 
a  dead  allotment  without  advertisement  and  open  competition  m  the  usual  way,  pro- 
*  vided  you  find  the  allotment  you  wish  to  buy  and  make  a  fair  bargain  with  the  heirs  of 
the  land.  As  you  know,  you  are  not  only  a  member  of  the  tribe,  but  you  are  a  citizen, 
and  you  can  therefore  receive  a  deed  to  the  land  in  your  own  right  just  as  any  white 
man;  or  you  can  have  the  deed  in  your  wife's  name,  if  you  prefer. 

When  you  return  to  the  reservation  I  think  you  had  better  take  this  matter  up  and 
discuss  it  with  Major  Reynolds.  With  your  savmgs  from  this  summer' s  work  you  snould 
be  able  to  purchase  a  40-acre  tract  of  good  land  in  a  desirable  location  somewhere  on  t^e 
reservation.  If  your  savings  should  not  be  quite  sufficient  for  this,  your  wife  could 
probably  help  you. 

In  the  meantime,  before  you  are  ready  to  go  upon  your  new  place,  if  you  would  liko 
to  have  a  position  as  interpreter,  I  think  it  quite  likely  that  Major  Reynolds  can  find 
one  for  you.  In  all  this  I  am  assuming  that  you  are  ^ing  to  carry  out  your  plan  of 
renting  your  home  place  to  some  ^ood  tenant  who  will  improve  it  for  you  on  somewhat 
the  same  plan  that  Frank  Henry  is  following  on  the  (xeorge  Pease  place. 

Now,  Alex,  as  you  know,  I  nave  taken  a  very  deep  personal  interest  in  you,  and  I 
do  want  to  see  you  make  good.  As  I  have  so  often  said  to  you,  you  have  plenty  of 
brains,  plenty  of  education,  and  plenty  of  nerve,  and  all  that  you  lack  for  permanent 
success  IS  principle.  If  you  can  just  stick  to  the  principle  of  doing  the  right  thing  and 
the  square  thing  always,  and  of  always  telling  the  truth,  I  feel  confident  that  you  can 
in  time  become  a  man  of  great  influence  and  a  power  for  great  good  among  your  people. 
And  you  will  make  me  very  happy  by  doing  this. 

I  do  not  expect  to  be  here  when  you  return  to  the  reservation.  But  I  have  spoken 
of  you  to  practically  everybody  on  the  reservation  that  I  thought  could  be  of  assistance 
to  you  in  your  uphill  wort  of  getting  started  and  re«[aining  the  confidence  of  those  who 
have  known  your  trickiness  and  meanness  and  dishonesty  in  the  past.  To  all  these  I 
have  said  that  you  have  not  done  this  way  with  me,  but  that  you  nave  behaved  like  a 
man,  and  that  I  believe  you  see  the  foolishness  as  well  as  the  meanness  of  your  former 
course,  and  that  you  now  intend  to  straighten  up  and  be  a  man.  And  of  all  these  I 
have  asked  that  tney  give  you  their  sympathy  and  encouragement  when  you  need  it, 
just  as  I  have  done. 

You  have  a  bright  future  before  you  if  you  will  only  stick  to  your  principle  and  re- 
member the  things  that  we  have  talked  over  so  often.  Do  rignt,  deal  squarely  and 
honestly,  and  tell  the  truth  always. 

Major  Reynolds  is  your  friend.  Gro  to  him  for  advice  when  you  need  it.  But  re- 
member that  you  have  got  to  do  the  hard  work  for  yourself.  It  is  not  possible  for  any- 
body, else  to  do  it  for  you.  I  am  banking  on  your  making  good.  Don't  disappoint 
me. 

With  best  wishes  for  your  success  now  and  always,  I  am, 

Your  tnie  friend,  Z.  Lewis  Dalby, 

Indian  Inspector. 

Mr.  Curtis  is  your  friend.    Talk  these  things  over  with  him. 


Elbgwoods,  N.  Dak.,  September  15,  1907, 
Mr.  Z.  Louis  Dalby,  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Dalby:  I  received  your  letter  in  July.  I  have  read  it  through  so 
often  that  I  can  repeat  every  word  of  it.  I  sent  the  letter  to  my  wife,  and  I  suppose 
she  knows  how  you  feel  aliout  her  question  of  being  adopted  into  the  Crow  tribe. 
She  has  not  said  a  word  about  it  to  me,  but  I  fully  agree  with  you  when  you  say  her 
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adoption  into  the  Crow  would  lead  others  to  try  to  be  adopted  too.  The  Crow  people 
flhould  not  be  allowed  to  ask  the  Department  to  allow  any  more  outsiders  to  come 
in  as  part  of  them.  I  am  very  sorry  that  we  ever  allowed  those  negroes  to  come  in 
and  hold  rights  as  Crows.  I  thought  if  such  people  as  them  were  allowed  to  hold 
land  as  Crows,  my  wife  had  just  as  much  right,  and  so  I  asked  you  to  consider  the 
case  for  me.  The  Indians  themselves  first  susKested  the  idea  of  her  adoption.  I  am 
very  glad  to  know  that  I  can  secure  a  piece  coland  somewheres  on  the  reserve  with- 
out competition.  I  have  already  discussed  it  with  my  wife,  and  we  are  going  to 
try  a  piece  of  land  on  Pryor  Creek.  As  for  my  future,  I  have  given  you  my  sincere 
words  when  I  promised  you  that  I  will  be  a  man.  The  greatest  trouble  of  my  past 
life  has  been  that  of  not  knowing  how  to  handle  financial  matters  and  neglected 
sometimes  to  meet  my  debts  when  it  ought  to  have  been  settled  up.  I  am  old  enough 
now  to  realize  fully  how  my  future  life  ought  to  be  guided.  I  do  not  owe  very  much 
now,  and  I  am  sure  I  can  handle  them  soon.  I  am  very  happy  when  I  realize  the 
&ct  that  you  are  interested  in  me.     I  will  not  disappoint  you. 

We  have  visited  practically  all  of  the  Sioux  reservations  and  have  gathered  some 
very  important  facts  concerning  the  Indians*  history.  They  are  very  interesting 
people  to  study.  They  have  some  great  ceremonies  concerning  the  holy  pipe.  I  will 
sometimes  give  you  a  sketch  of  it.  The  Sioux  is  very  backward  in  civihzation.  He 
is  far  behind  other  Indians  that  I  know  of. 

Well.  Mr.  Dalby,  we  are  here  among  the  Gros  Ventres  Mandan,  and  Rees.  We  hope 
to  reacn  Crowpeople  about  the  fair  time.  I  have  haa  a  very  pleasant  summer  with 
Mr.  Ciutis.  He  is  a  fine  man.  I  saw  Joe  Cooper  yesterday,  and  he  tells  me  that  you 
have  our  friend  Mrs.  Grey  in  Helena.  Will  you  be  there  for  the  trial?  I  hope  we  will 
meet  again.  I  sent  a  sketch  of  myself  talking  signs  to  a  Sioux  Indian.  I  hope  you  are 
well,  and  will  now  close  with  best  regards. 

Your  friend,  Alexander  Upshaw. 


Cherryfield,  Me.,  September  tSy  1907, 

My  Dear  Alex:  Your  letter  of  the  15th  has  just  reached  me  and  gives  me  very 
peat  pleasure.  1  am  glad  to  know  that  you  have  had  a  pleasant  summer,  and  I  hope 
It  has  been  a  succeseful  one  too.  I  think  your  decision  to  Imy  a  dead  allotment  on 
Pryor  Creek  is  a  wise  one.  and  I  am  sure  Major  Reynolds  will  help  you  all  he  can.  I 
am  sending  this  to  you  in  his  care,  as  you  say  you  will  be  on  the  Crow  Reservation  at 
fair  time.  I  wish  I  might  he  there  then  to  meet  Mr.  Curtis  as  well  as  to  talk  with  you 
and  my  many  friends  among  the  Crows.  I  shall  pn)bably  be  on  the  reservation  scane 
time  this  winter,  and  I  shall  hoj)e  to  see  you  and  to  hear  good  reports  of  you.  1  think 
of  you  very  often  and  am  counting  on  you  to  do  good  work  and  stick  to  the  right :  and 
I  can  think  of  few  things  that  will  give  me  more  gcmiino  pleasure  than  to  rt^alize  in 
the  future  -a  year  hence,  two  years  hence,  or  even  ten  years  hence — that  you  have 
actually  made  good  and  made  of  yourself  the  honorable  and  useful  man  that  I  know 
you  can  if  you  will.  (;)nly  time  can  demonstrate  whether  you  will  or  not.  But  I 
expect  you  to  make  good . 

I  am  very  pleased  to  have  the  sketch  of  yourself  talking  signs  to  the  Sioux;  and  1 
shall  be  interested  in  learning  about  the  coromonios  of  the  ''holy  pipe." 

As  you  go  about  among  the  Crnws  at  fair  time  1  wish  you  would  give  my  best  regards 
to  the  many  friends  I  made  among  them  while  you  were  with  me.  I  think  of  them 
very  often  and  wish  them  well  both  individually  and  as  a  tribe. 

With  best  regards  and  all  good  wishes  for  yourself  and  Mrs.  rj)shaw.  I  am, 
Sincerely,  your  friend, 

Z.  Lewis  Dalby,  Indian  Inspector, 

Mr.  Alexander  Upshaw, 

Crow  Agency,  Mont. 


Department  op  the  Interior, 
Vnited  States  Indian  Service. 

rryor,  Mont.,  March  29,  1908. 
Mr.  Z.  T.oris  Dalby,  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Friend:  I  am  very  sorry  to  inform  you  that  two  days  before  the  dele- 
gation started  for  Washington  1  took  sick,  and  the  physician  here  would  not  allow 
me  to  travel.  I  was  so  anxious  to  go,  but  fate  seemed  to  be  against  me.  The  doctor 
explained  my  situation  in  a  lettcrto  Major  Reynolds.  I  hope  everything  will  turn  out 
all  right  for  us,  although  I  could  not  be  there.    The  people,  both  whites  and  Indians, 
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here  regretted  very  much  that  I  was  not  able  to  go.  I  have  strong  faith  in  Major 
Reynolds,  Colonel  McLaughlin,  as  well  as  yourself,  and  I  hope  you  all  will  work 
in  unison  for  our  welfare.  We  need  such  men  as  you  in  this  trying  time  in  order  to 
get  justice. 

If  the  reservation  must  be  sold,  I  wish  it  may  be  done  while  you  men  are  in  power. 
Another  Administration  may  not  be  so  kindly  disposed  toward  us.  I  have  bai|;ained 
for  Bobtail  Crow's  allotment,  all  the  heirs  have  signed  the  agreement,  and  I  have 
sent  the  full  amoimt  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  for  the  land.  Subagent 
(Mr.  Van  Hoose)  here  wrote  to  Major  Reynolds  and  told  him  it  was  a  fair  price  for  it. 
if  you  can  hasten  the  matter  so  that  I  may  get  a  deed  soon  I  would  be  very  thankful 
to  you,  for  I  wish  to  have  some  work  done  on  the  place  this  spring.  I  am  feeling  " 
much  better  now,  and  in  a  few  days  Mr.  Curtis's  foreman  and  1  will  start  out  to  do 
some  more  work  on  this  reservation.    Best  regards  to  you. 

I  remain,  ever  your  sincere  friend,  Alexander  Upshaw. 

Mr.  Dalby.  Mrs.  Grey  states  that  I  presented  in  evidence  a  letter 
written  by  Joe  Cooper  inclosing  her  $100,  which  letter  she  states  she 

fave  me  in  Washington.  The  facts  regarding  that  letter  are  these. 
Phen  I  was  talking  with  Mrs.  Grey  at  the  St.  James  Hotel  on  the 
19th  of  April  last,  she  showed  me  a  letter  as  an  illustration  of  the 
brightness  of  some  of  the  Crow  Indians.  I  recall  that  that  letter  was 
from  Joe  Cooper  and  referred  to  a  remittance  of  $100.  I  commented 
upon  the  good  handwriting  that  it  exhibited.  I  may  have  made  a 
comment  upon  the  money  but  I  do  not  recall.  I  do  not  recall  exactly 
what  was  stated  in  that  connection,  but  I  recall  distinctly  the  impres- 
sion that  was  made  upon  me  by  Mrs.  Grey  in  that  connection,  and 
that  was  that  the  money  was  sent  to  her  volimtarily  by  the  Indians, 
without  any  solicitation  by  her,  and  that  nothing  was  fiuiiher  from 
her  intention  than  to  use  that  monev,  and  I  drew  the  inference  that 
the  money  had  been  returned,  for  she  did  not  show  me  the  papers. 

Mrs.  Grey.  You  got  the  letter. 

Mr.  Dalby.  I  did  not  ask  for  the  letter,  and  Mrs.  Grey  did  not  oflFer 
it  to  me,  and  I  did  not  get  it  and  I  have  not  seen  it  since. 

Mrs.  Grey.  It  was  offered  in  evidence,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Dalby.  It  was  not  offered  in  evidence. 

Mrs.  Grey.  It  was  there  before  the  grand  jury. 

Mr.  Dalby.  I  did  not  offer  it.  She  refers  to  my  failure  to  submit 
letters.  The  letter  to  which  she  particularly  referred  in  that  connec- 
tion, the  one  which  she  wrote  me  from  Lodgegrass  in  regard  to  the 
dance,  was  submitted  by  me  with  my  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  is  now  in  the  files  of  the  Interior  Department.  I  have 
not  concealed  any  of  Mrs.  Grey's  correspondence,  and  I  am  ready  to 
produce  any  that  are  in  my  possession,  to  which  she  may  refer. 

She  says  that  I  used  the  order  of  Plenty  Coos  dismissing  her  as  the 
excuse  for  my  arrest  of  her.  I  merely  state  that  that  is  not  true,  but 
the  facts  in  that  connection  are  exactly  as  I  stated  them  yesterday,  as 
the  record  will  show. 

She  says  that  Bair,  Edwards,  Reynolds,  Heinrich,  and  Major 
Logan  were  openly  eating  and  drinking  at  the  Weiss  caf6  in  Helena 
during  the  meeting  of  the  grand  jury. 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes,  with  the  grand  jurymen. 

Mr.  Dalby.  With  grand  jurymen.  In  that  connection  I  merely 
wish  to  state  that  to  the  best  of  my  information  and  belief  Mr.  Bair  was 
not  in^Helena  at  any  time  during  the  meeting  of  the  grand  jury.  Mr. 
Heinrich  was  not  in  Helena  at  any  time  during  the  meeting  of  the 
erand  jury.  Mr.  Edwards  was  in  Helena,  I  think,  about  twelve 
nours  just  before  Christmas.     He  came  for  the  purpose  of  viaitickj^ 
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his  children  in  the  convent  school  at  Helena.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
eating  or  drinking  with  any  of  the  grand  jurymen  in  either  of  the 
places  mentioned. 

Mrs.  Grey  states  that  Mr.  Johns  gave  his  address  as  Billings.  I 
understood  that  Mr.  Johns  was  on  the  records  of  the  marshal's  office 
as  from  Red  Lodge.  She  states  that  I  said  I  was  in  close  conversa- 
tion— let  me  amend  that.  I  do  not  know  that  she  stated  that  I  said 
I  was  in  close  conversation,  but  she  states  that  I  was  in  close  conver- 
sation with  Mr.  Johns,  meaning  by  that  statement  what  I  said 
vesterday  about  Mr.  Johns  signifying  his  desire  or  willingness  to 
nave  me  go  over  with  him  the  report  which  he  had  been  directed  by 
the  grand  jury  to  prepare.  I  stated  in  that  connection  that  I 
declined  to  go  over  that  report  with  him. 

I  wish  to  state  further  in  that  connection  that  I  met  Mr.  Johns  and 
other  grand  jurymen  casually  in  the  corridors  and  in  the  office  of  the 
Grandon  Hotel.  I  had  no  conversation  with  any  of  them  at  any 
time  upon  the  subject  of  the  investigation  in  the  grand  jury  room, 
except  in  the  grand  jury  room,  and  I  nad  been  told  that  my  attitude 
in  regard  to  tms  was  regarded  by  some  of  the  grand  jurymen  as  snob- 
bish. My  attitude  in  that  connection  was  simply  dictated  by  a  desire 
to  be  beyond  criticism  in  this  connection. 

She  states  that  she  was  not  arrested  when  she  was  in  Billings  on 
the  26th  of  Jime,  when  I  stated  that  the  case  was  already  complete 
against  her,  because  the  grand  jury  was  then  in  session,  and  tnere- 
fore  she  could  not  be  held.  The  fact  is  that  I  then  told  the  Secretary 
that  I  had  a  complete  case  against  Mrs.  Grey,  and  I  suggested  the 
arresting  of  her  promptly,  and  ne  said  that  he  wished  to  avoid  arrest- 
ing her  if  possible;  that  if  she  left  the  reservation,  left  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  reservation,  and  ceased  to  create  disturbing  conditions 
in  that  neighborhood  to  the  detriment  of  the  Indians,  she  should  be 
allowed  to  go.  Later,  in  Helena,  only  two  or  three  days  afterwards — 
the  3d  of  July  I  think  it  was — the  matter  was  discussed  again  with 
Mr.  Rasch  and  Mr.  Garfield.  Mr.  Rasch  agreed  with  me  that  the 
case  was  complete;  that  every  point  in  the  statute  was  met  by  the 
evidence  which  I  had  obtained,  and  I  urged  that  Mrs.  Grev  be 
promptly  arrested,  and  Mr.  Rasch,  I  think,  himself  interposed  the 
objection  that  the  grand  jury  had  just  adjourned.  My  recollection 
is  that  the  grand  jury  had  then  adjourned,  and  he  stated  that  she 
would  have  to  be  held  for  some  time  unless  she  gave  bond.  I  asked 
him  if  he  could  not  call  a  special  grand  jury  for  that  purpose,  and  he 
said  that  he  did  not  think  that  Judge  Hunt  would  consent  to  that. 
Then  it  w^as  decided  that  the  matter  should  be  left  for  the  present, 
and  if  Mrs.  Grey  did  not  create  further  disturbance  she  should  be 
allowed  to  go;  but  that  if  she  continued  the  course  that  she  had  fol- 
lowed up  to  that  time,  and  that  if  she  returned  in  the  meantime  to 
the  Montana  jurisdiction,  she  should  be  prouiptly  arrested  and  the 
case  proceeded  with.  She  had  in  the  meantime  gone  to  Wyoming, 
and  this  was  the  course  pursued. 

In  regard  to  the  statements  that  have  been  made  here  by  ifrs. 
Grey — and  I  am  not  sure  that  they  were  not  made  also  by  Mr. 
Snifren — in  ref::ard  to  Mr.  Rasch,  the  district  attorney,  being  ordered 
out  of  the  room,  I  wish  to  say  that  Mr.  Rasch  was  not  ordered  out  of 
the  room.  Some  suggestion  was  made,  from  what  source  I  do  not 
know,  that  Mr.  Dana  had  something  that  he  wanted  to  say  to  the 
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Grand  Jury  in  the  absence  of  the  district  attorney.  Mr.  Rasch 
immediately  arose  and  offered  to  leave  the  room.  He  did  so,  and 
Mr.  Dana  proceeded  with  his  statement.  Mr.  Rasch,  upon  returning 
to  the  room,  stated  that  he  understood  that  there  were  some  other 
witnesses  who  also  wanted  to  be  heard  in  his  absence,  and  he  did  not 
think  it  proper  or  di^ified  to  go  at  the  beck  and  call  of  witnesses, 
and  that  he  would  either  leave  the  grand  jury  room  then  and  not 
return,  or  he  would  stay,  as  the  grand  jury  said,  and  if  the  grand 
jury  wished  any  advice  from  him  at  any  time  he  would  respond  to 
their  summons.  The  grand  jury,  after  considering  the  matter,  con- 
cluded that  in  order  to  avoid  any  possible  criticism,  they  wished  to 
grant  even  this  request  of  some  of  the  witnesses,"  and  it  was  done. 
That  was  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Rasch  happened  to  leave  the  grand 
jury  room,  as  he  stated  it  to  me. 

Senator  Paynter.  I  presume  you  told  yesterday  the  exact  date 
of  your  visit  to  Crow  Reservation. 

Mr.  Dalby.  I  may  have  done  so. 

Senator  Paynter.  If  you  have  not,  I  wish  you  would  state  now. 

Mr.  Dalby.  I  think  I  can  tell  you.  I  have  kept  throughout  my 
work  a  journal  of  such  events  as  seemed  worthy  of  record.  I  arrived 
at  Crow  Agency  about  11  o'clock  on  the  night  of  May  22,  1907. 

The  Chairman.  On  what  date,  now,  did  you  have  the  interview 
with  the  Indians  at  which  Mrs.  Grey  was  present — I  think  at  Lodge- 
grass— vou  said,  the  first  interview  you  had  in  Mrs.  Grey's  presence? 

Mr.  Dalby.  You  refer  to  the  meeting  at  Gordon's? 

Senator  Paynter.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dalby.  That  was  on  May  30. 

Senator  Paynter.  You  got  there  on  the  22d,  and  went  there  on 
the  30? 

Mr.  Dalby.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Paynter.  Where  had  you  been  in  the  meantime? 

Mr.  Dalby.  I  had  been  at  Crow  Agency  most  of  the  time.  I  went 
from  Crow  Agency  to  Sheridan  to  meet  Mrs.  Grey  on  one  of  those 
days.     I  made  an  excursion  up  to  Reno  on  horseback. 

oenator  Paynter.  Is  that  in  the  reservation? 

Mr.  Dalby.  Yes,  sir;  on  one  of  those  intermediate  days  and  wit- 
nessed a  tobacco  dance,  and  incidentally  met  a  good  many  of  the 
Indians. 

Senator  Paynter.  Well,  this  Lodgegrass  meeting  was  the  first 
meeting  you  had  with  the  Indians  in  council  to  discuss  their  troubles 
or  complaints  that  they  had  made  ? 

lifc.  Dalby.  That  meeting  was  not  held  for  that  purpose;  that 
meeting  arose  in  this  way:  I  went  there  because  of  tne  suggestion 
that  Mrs.  Grey  was  bringing  about  conditions  that  were  dangerous. 

Senator  Paynter.  You  anticipated  that  she  would  be  there  on 
that  occasion? 

Mr.  Dalby.  Yes,  sir;  I  went  there  because  she  had  promised  me 
when  I  permitted  her  to  go  to  Lodgegrass  that  she  would  return  to 
the  agency  if  in  my  judgment  the  conditions  were  such  that  she 
^ould  return  to  the  agency,  and  I  went  there  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining whether  that  condition  had  arisen.  I  had  promised  Mrs. 
Grey  previously  to  come  up  there  and  meet  the  Indians. 

Senator  Paynter.  So  you  anticipated  she  would  be  there;  you 
really  had  an  agreement  to  meet  her  there,  did  you  not? 
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Mr.  Dalby.  I  had  written  her  that  I  would  be  there  that  day. 

Senator  Paynteb.  The  charges  that  you  went  to  investigate  were 
the  charges  that  had  been  brought  by  Mrs.  Grey  and  this  committee 
of  Indians  that  attempted  to  come  here  previous  to  your  going  out  there  ? 

Mr.  Dalby.  They  were;  the  charges  have  been  submitted  and  are 
in  the  record. 

Senator  Paynteb.  So  that  the  charges  that  you  were  to  investi- 
gate were  made  by  Mrs.  Grey? 

Mr.  Dalby.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Paynteb.  I  beUeve  you  said  a  while  ago  that  you  at  that 
meeting  at  Lodgegrass  tried  to  discredit  Mrs.  Grey  with  the  Indians 
there  by  showing  the  inaccuracy  of  some  of  her  statements? 

Mr.  Dalby.  I  went  there  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  facts 
in  the  situation  in  the  interest  of  the  Crow  Indians. 

Senator  Paynteb.  I  understood  you  to  say  a  while  ago  in  your 
examination  in  chief  that  you  sought  to  discredit  Mrs.  Grey  by  call- 
ing the  attention  of  the  Indians  to  some  inaccuracies  in  her  statement. 

Mr.  Dalby.  I  answered  that  question,  and  the  record  will  show 
my  answer. 

The  Chaibman.  Just  answer  the  question  now. 

Senator  Paynteb.  You  did  do  that.  Did  you  try  to  discredit  Mrs. 
Grey  with  the  Indians  on  that  occasion? 

Mr.  Dalby.  I  answered  that  question. 

Senator  Paynteb.  Can  you  not  answer  it  again? 

Mr.  Dalby.  I  can  not  answer  it  without  going  into  the  circum- 
stances in  order  to  tell  you  what  I  did. 

Senator  Paynteb.  Can  you  not  say  ^*  Yes"  or  *^No"  to  the  ques- 
tion whether  or  not  you  were  trying  to  discredit  Mrs.  Grey  with  the 
Indians  on  that  occasion? 

Mr.  Dalby.  I  say  yes,  and  for  the  reasons  stated  yesterday. 

Senator  Paynteb.  You  may  put  in  any  qualification  that  you 
desire.     On  that  occasion  you  had  her  arrested? 

Mr.  Dalby.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Paynteb.  When  was  it  that  you  had  her  arrested? 

Mr.  Dalby.  It  was  on  the  2d  of  June. 

Senator  Paynteb.  Two  days  following? 

Mr.  Dalby.  Yes,  sir;  the  2d  of  June. 

Senator  Paynter.  AVliere  was  she  then,  Mr.  Dalb}^? 

Mr.  Dalby.  She  was  at  the  tent  at  which  the  meeting  of  the  Indians 
was  being  held,  down  by  the  Lodgegrass  Creek,  1  think. 

Senator  Paynter.  A\  as  there  any  agreement  to  meet  the  Indians 
on  the  2d  of  June  at  that  point? 

Mr.  Dalby.  Not  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Grey,  as  far  as  I  know. 

Senator  Paynter.  You  had  made  an  agreement  with  the  Indians  to 
meet  them  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Dalby.  I  had;  yes,  sir;  as  will  appear  in  the  record  of  yester- 
day's proceedings. 

Senator  Paynter.  I  understood  you  to  say  this  morning  that  you 
had  refused  to  allow  Mr.  SnifFen  to  prosecute  an  investigation  on  the 
reservation  as  to  these  charges  tliat  were  made  against  the  manage- 
ment of  the  agency? 

Mr.  Dalby.  1  do  not  think  I  made  such  a  statement,  Senator. 

Senator  Paynter.  I  thought  you  said  that  Mr.  Miller  had  been 
induced  not  to  let  him  do  it. 
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Mr.  Dalby.  What  I  said  I  think  was- 


Senator  Paynteb.  I  just  want  to  understand  you. 

Mr.  Dalby.  What  I  stated,  I  think,  was  that  I  did  not  think  Mr. 
Sniff  en  should  be  permitted  to  make  an  invest^ation  upon  the  reser- 
vation; I  was  satisfied  that  Mr.  Sniffen  had  no  intention  of  making  an 
investigation  upon  the  reservation,  but  merely  of  securing  his  arrest 
in  order  to  put  the  Department  in  a  false  position. 

Senator  Paynteb.  Did  you  say  anything  to  Mr.  Sniffen  in  regard 
to  his  proceeding  with  an  investigation  on  the  reservation? 

Mr.  Dalby.  I  did  not. 

Senator  Paynteb.  Did  you  instruct  Major  Reynolds  to  say  any- 
thing to  him  in  reference  to  the  matter? 

Mr.  Dalby.  I  do  not  think  I  did. 

Senator  Paynteb.  Did  you  and  Major  Reynolds  talk  about  it 
while  Mr.  Sniffen  was  in  Helena,  before  his  contemplated  trip? 

Mr.  Dalby.  We  did,  as  I  have  stated. 

Senator  Paynteb.  What  agreement  did  you  reach? 

Mr.  Dalby.  That  resulted  in  my  advice  to  Mr.  Reynolds  to  pre- 
vent, if  possible,  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Sniffen. 

Senator  Paynteb.  Did  jo\i  also  instruct  him  to  prevent  Mr.  Sniffen 
from  making  an  investigation  there  ? 

Mr.  Dalby.  I  told  him  that  as  to  his  action  as  agent  he  was  re- 
sponsible; that  I  would  not  assume  his  responsibility,  but  that  my 
advice  to  him  personally  would  be  not  to  permit  an  investigation 
without  authority  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Senator  Paynteb.  So,  then,  in  effect,  you  advised  Major  Reynolds 
not  to  permit  him  to  do  it  without  first  getting  permission  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior? 

Mr.  Dalby.  I  did;  yes,  sir;  without  any  qualification. 

Senator  Paynteb.  With  regard  to  Mr.  Brosius,  had  you  objected 
to  Mr.  Brosius  making  an  investigation? 

Mr.  Dalby.  That  question  did  not  arise. 

Senator  Paynteb.  You  were  there  with  a  view  of  makiM  an 
investigation  of  those  charges  that  were  made  by  Mrs.  Grey.  Row, 
you  say,  as  I  understood  you,  that  you  said  then  that  Mrs.  Grey  was 
not  a  credible  person — perhaps  that  was  not  vour  exact  language, 
but  that  is  the  idea.  Even  if  she  was  not,  could  she  not  have  been  of 
some  service  to  you  in  calling  your  attention  to  charges  that  you 
might  be  able  to  sustain? 

Mr.  Dalby.  I  thought  so  at  first,  but  I  soon  discovered  that  I 
was  mistaken. 

Senator  Paynteb.  You  found  that  you  did  not  need  her  services 
to  investigate  the  charges  which  she  had  made? 

Mr.  Dalby.  I  found  not  only  that,  but  that  she  would  prevent  a 
real  investigation. 

Senator  Paynteb.  Prevent  a  real  investigation? 

Mr.  Dalby.  A  real  investigation. 

Senator  Paynteb.  In  the  interest  of  Major  Reynolds  and  the 
agency? 

Mr.  Dalby.  In  the  interest  of  the  Crow  Indians.  That  was  the 
sort  of  investigation  I  was  making. 

.  Senator  Paynteb.  You  did  not  think  she  wanted  an  investiga- 
tion of  any  kind,  then,  after  getting  there;  you  reached  that  conclu- 
sion, did  you? 
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Mr.  D-Afl^Y.  I  think  she  did  want  an  investigation  that  she  could 
control;  f^r  what  purpose  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Paynter.  i  ou  were  not  afraid  she  would  control  you, 
were  you?  ' 

Mr.  Dalby.  I  was  not. 

Senator  Paynter.  You  did  not  have  her  arrested  to  prevent  her 
from  doing  it? 

Mr.  Dalby.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Senator  Paynter.  I  will  ask  you  if  there  was  any  agreement  between 
you  and  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  or  Secretary  Garfield 
that  Mrs.  Grey  was  to  be  arrested  when  you  reached  the  agency  on 
this  charge  of  having  collected  money  from  the  Indians. 

Mr.  Dalby.  There  was  none;  no  sir. 

Senator  Paynter.  You  did  that  on  your  own  responsibiUty? 

Mr.  Dalby.  Will  you  please  repeat  the  question  ? 

Senator  Paynter.  I  asked  you  if  there  was  anv  agreement  between 
you  and  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  or  between  you  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  anybody  in  that  office  in  authority  that 
you  were  to  have  Mrs.  Grey  arrested  on  reaching  the  reservation  or 
during  the  investigation  for  having  received  money  from  the  Indians? 

Mr.  Dalby.  You  mean  before  1  went  from  Washington  out  there? 

Senator  Paynter.  Yes;  before  vou  left. 

Mr.  Dalby.  No,  sir;  for  several  reasons,  the  first  and  most  impor- 
tant of  which  was  that  it  was  not  known  by  anybody  in  Washington 
that  she  had  received  this  money  in  this  way  further  than  the  fact, 
as  I  have  recited,  about  that  $100,  and  my  impression  as  to  that  is 
what  I  have  already  stated  and  what  will  appear  in  the  record. 

Senator  Paynter.  So  you  state  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  there  was 
ixo  arrangement  about  it  and  no  discussion  on  the  subject? 

Mr.  Dalby.  I  do;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Paynter.  Mrs.  Grey,  then,  did  not  remain  on  the  reser- 
▼<ition  after  she  was  arrested  until  your  investigation  was  completed  ? 

Mr.  Dalby.  Do  you  mean  when  I  arrested  her  on  June  2? 

Senator  Paynter.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dalby.  No;  because  I  put  her  off  the  next  day. 

Senator  Paynter.  You  stayed  there  during  the  time  the  grand 
jury  was  in  session  with  a  view  of  having  her  indicted  for  collecting 
money  from  those  Indians,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Dalby.  I  do  not  understand  the  question. 

Senator  Paynter.  I  say  you  stayed  in  Helena  during  that  session 
of  the  court  when  the  grand  jury  was  in  session  with  a  view  of  having 
her  indicted  for  receiving  money  from  the  Indians  when  you  were 
there? 

Mr.  Dalby.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  not  in  connection  with  my  investi- 
gation; that  was  long  afterwards. 

Senator  Paynter.  How  long  were  you  on  the  Crow  Reservation 
making  the  investigation? 

Mr.  Dalby.  I  arrived  there  on  the  22d  of  May  and  left  on  the  13th 
of  August,  as  I  have  stated. 

Senator  Paynter.  Do  you  remember  the  date  of  Secretary  Gar- 
field's letter  to  Big  Medicine,  I  believe,  and  other  Indians  out  there 
to  have  nothing  to  do  with  Mrs.  Grey? 

Mr.  Dalby.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  the  26th  of  Jime,  and  I  would  like  to 
gtate  how  that  letter  came  to  be  written. 
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Senator  Paynter.  I  do  not  care  about  that;  Secretary  Garfield  has 
already  testified  in  regard  to  that. 

Mr.  Dalby.  It  was  because  of  a  circumstance  that  the  Secretary 
omitted  to  mention  that  I  wanted  to  make  the  explanation. 

Senator  Paynter.  The  investigation  was  still  on  at  the  time  that 
letter  was  written,  was  it? 

Mr.  Dalby.  It  was;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Paynter.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  further  statement  that  you  care  to 
make? 

Senator  Paynter.  I  do  not  object  to  his  making  any  statement 
that  he  wishes. 

Mr.  Dalby.  I  would  Uke  to  state  that  on  that  occasion,  the  26th  of 
June,  I  asked  the  Secretary  if  he  could  not  go  down  to  the  Crow  Res- 
ervation. I  said  that  I  had  rounded  up  the  situation  and  had  reached 
substantial  conclusions,  and  was  ready  to  begin  drafting  my  report. 
and  that  I  believed  if  he  would  come  down  there  personallv  and 
would  address  the  Indians  that  it  would  help  in  working  out  the  sit- 
uation for  the  benefit  of  the  tribe,  and  he  said  that  it  was  impossible; 
that  he  had  already  made  his  arrangements,  and  he  suggested  that 
he  would  write  them  a  letter,  and  he  dictated  that  letter  to  his 
stenographer  in  my  presence,  and  asked  me  the  name  of  the  chief, 
and  it  was  at  my  suggestion  that  instead  of  writing  it  to  one  chief  he 
wrote  it  to  the  head  men  of  the  several  districts. 

Senator  Paynter.  It  was  not  written  from  the  oflBce  here,  but 
while  he  was  in  the  West  ? 

Mr.  Dalby.  It  was  written  in  Billings.  My  suggestion  was  to  pre- 
vent any  excuse  for  the  Indians  going  from  district  to  district  to 
read  the  letters,  in  order  that  they  might  attend  to  their  work,  which 
had  been  sadly  nedected. 

Senator  Stone.  When  did  Mr.  Sniffen  arrive,  wherever  he  was — 
Helena  or  the  agency — when  you  first  saw  him  ? 

Mr.  Dalby.  I  was  not  there  at  the  time.  Senator;  he  was  there 
before  I  was.  He  was  there  when  I  arrived,  and  I  reached  Helena  I 
think  it  was  the  22d  of  January.  That  was  the  second  time.  The 
grand  jury  had  been  in  session  in  December,  and  on  account  of  the 
unexpected  prolongation  of  the  work  a  recess  was  taken  over  Christ- 
mas, and  they  adjourned  until  the  21st  of  January.  I  was  unable 
to  reach  there  by  the  21st. 

Senator  Stone.  January  of  what  year? 

Mr.  Dalby.  This  past  January,  1908. 

Senator  Stone.  Had  he  been  there  before? 

Mr.  Dalby.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Senator  Stone.  You  were  not  out  there  at  that  time,  in  January, 
to  prosecute  any  investigation  into  these  charges  that  were  made  by 
Mrs.  Grey? 

Mr.  Dalby.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  You  had  completed  that  work? 

Mr.  Dalby.  Yes,  sir;  last  summer. 

Senator  Stone.  And  had  gone  out  to  attend  a  session  of  the  grand 
jury? 

Mr.  Dalby.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  And  while  you  were  there  Mr.  SniflFen  came,  or 
was  he  there  when  you  arrived? 

Mr.  Dalby.  He  was  there  when  I  arrived  in  Jaiiu^r}» 
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Senator  Stone.  He  wanted  to  go  down  to  the  agency,  as  I  under- 
stand? 

Mr.  Dalby.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  Ostensibly  to  make  an  investigation) 

Mr.  Dalby.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  He  held  that  out  as  being  his  purpose,  did  he,  to 
make  some  investigation  into  the  condition  existing  at  the  agencvt 

Mr.  Dalby.  Your  use  of  the  word  ^'ostensiblj"  is  very  apt,  ^na- 
tor.    That  was  the  ostensible  purpose  of  his  going. 

Senator  Stone.  I  used  that  word  because  it  was  expressing  your 
idea  as  you  gave  it  this  morning. 

Mr.  Dalby.  Yes,  sir;  it  does. 

Senator  Stone.  I  understood  you  to  say  this  morning  that  he  did 
not  really  want  to  make  an  investigation. 

Mr.  Dalby.  That  is  the  way  I  understood  it  from  the  conversa- 
tions between  him  and  Major  Reynolds,  which  Major  Reynolds  re- 
ported to  me.     Major  Reynolds  is  here  and  can  testify  to  tnat. 

Senator  Stone.  What  I  want  to  know  is,  if  his  declared  purpose 
in  going  to  the  agency  was  ostensibly  to  make  an  investigation  mto 
the  conditions  of  the  agency? 

Mr.  Dalby.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  And  you  objected  to  it? 

Mr.  Dalby.  Well,  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean  by  "  objected  to  it." 

Senator  Stone.  You  objected  to  his  going  to  the  agency  for  that 
purpose,  or  being  permitted  to  make  an  investigation  there? 

Mr.  Dalby.  I  will  have  to  make  that  answer  expUcit,  as  I  tried  to  do 
before.  It  was  my  judgment  that  he  should  not  be  permitted  to 
make  an  investigation.  I  said  to  Major  Reynolds,  *^  You  are  ao:ent  of 
the  reservation,  and  I  shall  not  relieve  you  of  any  responsibility; 

Jou  must  meet  that  situation,  but  if  I  were  a^ent  I  would  not  permit 
im  to  make  an  investigation  without  explicit  authority  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.^' 

Senator  Stone.  Well,  you  advised  the  agent  not  to  permit  the 
investigation  to  be  made  without  authority  from  the  Secretary? 

Mr.  Dalby.  I  did,  sir;  there  is  a  reason  for  that,  if  you  wish  me  to 
state  it. 

Senator  Stone.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  what  reason  you  had  for 
objecting  to  the  investigation  by  Mr.  Sniflen,  if  he  really  wanted  to 
make  one  ? 

Mr.  Dalby.  In  last  July,  Mr.  Brosius,  the  agent  of  the  Indian 
Rights  Association,  submitted  certain  charges  to  which  Mr.Sniffen  has 
referred  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  Those  charges  were 
subsequently  brouglit  to  my  attention  by  the  Commissioner  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  Secretary.  I  made  some  comment  upon  the 
charges,  and  staled  that  I  did  not  care  to  make  further  comment 
unless  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  wished  to  go  into  the  matter,  in 
which  case  I  would  be  glad  to  meet  Mr.  Brosius  in  tlie  presence  of  the 
Secretary  and  make  that  answer  there.  The  result  of  tnat  was  a  hear- 
ing, which  was  held  on  the  30th  of  October.  There  was  a  steno- 
graphic report  made,  and  I  think  that  has  been  presented  here.  Subse- 
quently to  that  there  was  some  correspondence  between  the  Secretary 
and  the  Indian  Rights  Association.  The  Indian  Rights  Association 
wished  a  reinvestigation  upon  the  Crow  Reservation  on  the  ground 
that  I  had  failed  to  have  tne  confidence  of  the  Indians  by  reason,  as 
was  alleged,  of  having  sworn  at  Joe  Cooper;  that  therefore  the  con- 
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elusions  that  I  had  reached  were  absolutely  unreliable,  and  that  there 
should  be  an  entirely  new  investigation  of  the  matters  upon  the  reser- 
vation. 

The  matter  was  gone  into  very  thoroughly.  The  committee  was 
invited  to  submit  any  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  need  of  a  new 
investigation.  The  Secretary  said  that  if  reasonable  cause  was 
shown  he  would  order  the  new  investigation.  All  the  time  I  opposed 
the  reinvestigation  upon  this  ground.  I  stated  that  I  was  so  thor- 
oughly confident  of  the  int^rity  and  thoroughness  of  my  investigation 
that  I  knew  if  a  new  investigation  was  made  it  would  necessarily 
redound  to  my  credit  personally;  nevertheless,  I  said  I  knew  also  the 
conditions  upon  the  reservation  to  be  such  that  a  reopening  of  this 
whole  situation  would  result  in  great  injury  to  the  Crow  Indians,  and, 
therefore,  I  felt  in  duty  bound,  regardless  of  the  eflFex?t  upon  myself — 
and  I  knew  that  in  opposing  it  I  exposed  myself  to  criticism,  for 
people  will  say  that  I  am  trying  to  hide  my  own  iniquity — never- 
theless, in  duty  bound,  I  opposed  this  reinvestigation,  and  I  did  that 
openly  and  frankly  from  beginning  to  end.  As  a  result  of  this 
inquiry  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  the  13th  of  December 
advised  the  Indian  liights  Association  that  he  had  determined  not 
to  permit  a  reinvestigation,  as  a  sufficient  cause  for  such  reinvestiga- 
tion had  not  been  presented. 

Senator  Stone.  We  have  that  correspondence.  But  I  was  getting 
at  your  reason  for  your  attitude.  Now,  in  what  way  would  a  rein- 
vestigation do  an  injury  to  the  Indians  at  the  agency — a  fair  and 
thorough  investigation — not  with  a  view  of  getting  at  something 
sensational,  but  with  a  view  of  getting  at  real  facts,  the  real  state 
of  facts?     Now,  how  would  that  injure  them? 

Mr.  Dalby.  If  you  will  permit  me,  I  will  read  from  a  statement 
that  I  made  on  that  subject  which  is  probably  more  concise  than  I 
could  make  it  offhand.  It  is  a  letter  which  I  wrote  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  commenting  upon  the  letter  of  the  Indian  Rights'  Asso- 
ciation under  date  of  November  6,  I  think,  in  which  the  Indian 
Rights'  Association  stated  that  my  report  was  absolutely  without 
reliability. 

The  Chaerman.  Can  you  not  state  it  in  about  two  minutes? 

Mr.  Dalby.  The  Chairman  has  suggested  an  answer  as  being  in 
my  mind  and  so  I  might  say  it  would  raise  hell  with  the  Indians.  That 
is  the  reason  in  brief.  My  more  extended  discussion  of  that  reason 
will  be  found  in  my  letter  of  November  8  to  the  Secretary,  which  will 
be  submitted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Senator  Stone.  Raise  hell  with  the  Indians?  Do  you  mean  to 
say  that  if  an  officer  of  the  Government  went  out  there  under  author- 
ity, a  representative  of  the  Indian  Rights'  Association  should  be  per- 
mitted to  accompany  him,  or  should  be  permitted  to  go  in  advance 
to  gather  information  for  his  use,  that  that  officer's  presence  and  work 
would  raise  hell  with  the  Indians? 

Mr.  Dalby.  Unfortunately,  in  view  of  my  experience  with  the 
representatives  of  the  Indian  Rights'  Association,  I  am  compelled  to 
say  so.  If  you  wish  a  more  extended  reason,  I  will  read  them  from 
this  document. 

Senator  Stone.  No;  you  can  put  the  document  in  the  record. 

(The  witness  was  thereupon  excused,  and  the  committee  adjourned 
until  to-morrow,  April  10,  1908,  at  9.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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CoMMrrxEE  ON  Indian  Affairs, 

United  States  Senate, 

Friday,  April  10,  1908. 
The  committee  met  at  9.30  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Clapp  (chairman),  Sutherland,  Brandagee,  Cur- 
tis, Dixon,  and  Paynter. 

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENT  OF  MATTHEW  K.  SNIFFEN. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Sniffen,  have  you  anything  further  that  you 
desire  to  state  that  is  new  matter? 

Mr.  Sniffen.  I  desire  to  make  a  few  more  remarks  in  connection 
with  Mr.  Dalbjr's  statement. 

Mr.  Dalby,  m  his  statement  to  the  committee  yesterday  (April  9) 
relative  to  my  expressed  purpose  to  go  to  the  Crow  Reservation, 
asserted,  in  substance,  that  1  had  '*no  intention  of  making  any 
investigation,"  but  wanted  to  ''put  the  Department  in  afalse  position. 
Such  a  statement  is  absolutely  false.  If  Mr.  Dalbjr  was  so  firmly 
convinced  that  mv  purpose  was  as  indicated,  the  simplest  way  of 
proving  it  would  have  been  for  him  to  suggest  to  Mr.  Reynolds  to 
take  me  at  my  word  and  afford  every  facility  to  go  over  the  reserva- 
tion in  my  capacity  as  a  representative  of  the  Indian  Rights  Associa- 
tion. 

Had  I  failed  to  avail  myself  of  such  an  opportunity  had  it  been  open, 
it  would  have  confirmed  his  opinion,  and  ne  could  then  very  properly 
have  accused  me  of  bad  faith.  In  the  absence  of  this  opportunity 
having  been  oflFered,  however,  the  assertion  that  I  had  ''no  intention 
of  making  any  investioration "  is  wholly  unwarranted.  It  is  further 
discredited  by  Mr.  Dalby's  admission  that  he  advised  Mr.  Reynolds 
not  to  allow  me  to  make  any  inquiry  on  the  reservation.  As  to  the 
further  intimation,  I  challenge  Mr.  Dalby  to  cite  a  case  where  the 
Indian  Rij2;hts'  Association,  m  its  twenty-five  years^  existence,  has 
sought  to  ''put  the  Department  in  a  false  position." 

Mr.  Dalby  submit  ted  as  an  exhibit  a  letter  written  by  Agent  Rey- 
nolds to  Mr.  Fred  Miller,  clerk  at  Crow  Agency,  givmg  the  latter 
directions  as  to  how  I  was  to  be  disposed  of  when  I  reached  the 
reservation.  I  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Miller 
received  two  letters  from  Mr.  Reynolds  on  the  subject,  and  if  one  is 

f)resented  in  evidence,  the  other  should  be  also.  I  did  not  read  either 
etter  and  only  have  such  knowledge  of  their  contents  as  Mr.  Miller 
reported  to  me — a  few  extracts  to  the  effect  that  if  I  wished  to  remain, 
personally,  I  was  to  be  treated  courteously,  but  that  I  was  not  to  be 
permitted  to  make  an  investigation. 

Mr.  Dalby  states,  in  effect,  that  he  did  not  want  me  arrested  except 
as  a  last  resort,  and,  as  I  recall  it,  that  Mr.  Miller  should  not  have  taken 
the  action  that  he  did.  Possibly  it  was  a  '*  blunder"  from  Mr.  Dalby's 
point  of  view.  I  took  the  precaution  to  have  the  incident  made  a 
matter  of  record  in  order  that  there  could  be  no  question  in  future  as 
to  the  result  of  my  effort  to  go  over  the  reservation,  in  anticipation 
of  just  such  a  controversy  as  the  matter  has  caused. 

if  it  had  not  been  put  in  documentary  form,  there  might  now  be  a 
dispute  as  to  whether  I  actually  got  to  the  agency  or  not.  I  fail  to 
see  how  this  record  puts  *'the  Department  in  a  false  position,"  even 
if  it  is  dillicult  for  its  subordinates  to  explain  away  the  incident. 
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The  matter  has  been  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
such  action  as  he  may  see  fit  to  take  in  the  premises. 

Incidentally,  I  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  attempt 
to  discredit  me  is  in  keeping  with  the  attacks  that  have  been  made  on 
all  those  whom  I  know  of  (outside  of  official  circles)  who  have  sought 
to  secure  a  fair  hearing  for  the  Crow  Indians. 

The  Chairman.  Mrs.  Grey,  have  you  any  further  statement  to 
make? 

Mrs.  Grey.  It  is  not  a  statement,  but  simply  denials  of  some  state- 
ments made  by  Mr.  Dalby  yesterdav. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed. 
,  Mrs.  Grey.  Replying  to  Mr.  Dalby,  he  is  right  in  saying  Lodge- 
srass  is  nearer  Gordon's  than  Wyola,  as  I  stated.  I  did  not  go  to 
Lodgegrass,  as  it  is  the  place  of  the  trader's  is  there  and  I  wished  to 
return  as  quietly  as  possible  to  Gordon's  and  so  wrote  the  Indians, 
who  met  me  with  a  carriage  at  Wyola.  I  believe  the  session  of  the 
grand  jury  referred  to  by  Mr.  Dalby  at  which  I  said  I  should  have 
been  presented  was  ended  July  12,  about  a  week  after  the  conver- 
sation. 

The  arrest  I  refer  to  as  the  '^fifth  arrest,"  I  was  placed  imder  $300 
bail.  I  gave  the  bail  and  was  immediately  arrested  by  service  of  the 
next  charge  and  the  bail  fixed  at  $1,500.  I  attach  my  card  to  show 
that  at  this  time  I  considered  Wyoming  my  home.  I  had  been  sub- 
jected to  such  a  deluge  of  slander  (see  letters  of  Mr.  Dana  and  Air. 
John  Kendrick)  that  I  preferred  to  remain  in  as  private  a  place  as 
possible.  Add  to  this  that  my  business  had  been  killed  and  I  waa 
without  funds  to  leave  the  country  at  the  order  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior.  A  policeman  was  stationed  most  of  the  time  at  the 
reservation  gate  to  arrest  any  Indian  who  attempted  to  come  to  me 
and  I  did  not  encourage  them  to  come,  as  I  knew  it  would  only  make 
them  trouble. 

The  statement  that  it  took  me  three  days  to  go  the  30  miles  is 
found  in  his  report.  I  have  neither  th^  report  or  my  exact  words,  but 
I  refer  to  his  statement  that  I  made  a  trip  with  Joe  Cooper  agitating 
my  cause  among  the  Indians  and  that  if  we  had  not  passed  streams 
the  horses  would  have  had  no  wat^r,  we  not  giving  them  food  or  rest 
during  this  time.  A  statement  absolutely  false  m  every  particular 
whatsoever,  as  we  did  not  make  any  such  tour  or  have  George  Pease's 
horses,  except  in  returning,  a  drive  of  perhaps  20  miles,  as  we  came 
over  the  mountain  trial.  1  wish  to  state  that  I  was  on  the  reservation 
working  very  hard  at  my  writing;  that  the  trouble  of  the  Indians  was 
a  distraction  to  me  which  I  had  neither  time  or  interest  myself  in 
taking  up,  but  that  I  simply  could  not  get  away  from  it.  I  had  just 
recoverea  from  a  long  illness  and  was  not  inclined  to  waste  either  time 
or  money  from  my  own  afl^airs.  I  could  not  refuse  to  hear  and  I  could 
not  pass  what  I  heard  and  what  I  saw. 

As  a  letter  from  Judge  Lindsey  has  been  referred  to,  including  a 
possible  unwillingness  on  his  part  to  have  it  used  in  the  files,  I  submit 
the  letter  in  evidence,  not  feeling  I  am  taking  an  undue  Uberty  with  a 
personal  letter  from  a  friend,  as  he  has  written  many  letters  to  those 
interested  and  shown  in  every  way  his  appreciation  of  the  situation. 
As  to  the  letter  Big  Medicine  used  with  the  Indians  at  the  grand  jury, 
I  sugeest  that  some  one  may  have  produced  some  letter  purporting  to 
have  Deen  written  by  Secretary  Garfield  to  Big  Medicine  and  that  it 
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was  delivered  to  Big  Medicine  on  his  way  to  Helena,  as  this  letter 
referred  to.  I  am  told,  ended  *'this  letter  is  written  at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Dalby*'  and  was  given  to  Big  Medicine  some  eight  months  after 
the  letter  referred  to  as  having  been  sent  by  Secretary  Garfield  to  the 
headmen  of  the  Crows. 

Two  items  I  passed  in  mjr  notes  to  which  I  make  reference;  one, 
the  accommodating  epidemic  of  smallpox  that  descended  when  I 
might  want  witnesses,  after  Mr.  Reynolds  had  taken  his  off;  that 
continued  with  such  rigor  that  Mr.  Mills  was  dismissed,  as  he  had 
been  warned,  because  he  sold  tickets  to  Helena  for  the  grand  jury  to 
Hides,  Wet,  and  Strikes;  that  Ufted  its  terrors  again  when  Major 
McLauchlin  was  ready  to  hold  a  general  council,  and  settled  dowu 
again  with  terrible  severity  immediately  afterwards.  No  authentic 
case  of  smallpox  could  be  located,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
find  out. 

The  second  item  is  that  letters  and  telegrams  of  mine  have  been 
interfered  with  continually.  Mr.  Dalby  had  information  as  to  the 
telegram  to  Mr.  Huntley,  a  private  personal  telegram ;  Mr.  Huntley 
did  not  receive  the  telegram  in  time  to  reach  Lodgegrass,  and  the 
ti'ain  did  not  make  its  usual  stop  there  when  he  did  come.  Mr. 
Huntley  is  the  editor  of  the  Shendan  Post  and  was  introduced  to 
Mr.  Dalby  by  me  the  first  night  he  arrived  at  Sheridan  in  connection 
with  a  story  the  Lodgegrass  trader,  Mr.  Stevension,  had  attempted 
to  pubHsh  about  me.  Mr.  Huntley  considered  the  matter  confiden- 
tial and  at  all  times  kept  faith.  I  sent  for  him  to  come,  as  I  believed 
I  should  need  a  witness  of  the  coining  meeting  and  knew  Mr.  Dalby 
could  have  no  objection  to  him. 

The  other  telegrams,  not  sent,  were  in  my  traveling  bag  when  I 
was  arrested  by  Mr.  Dalby,  he  ordering  Alex  Upshaw  to  go  through 
my  trunk  and  baggage,  I  being  under  arrest,  which  Upshaw  did  do. 
I  have  not  had  trace  of  the  telegrams  till  mentioned  by  Senator 
Dixon  here. 

I  submit  the  letter  of  Horace  Long  Bear  as  evidence  of  an  order  by 
Mr.  Re^Tiolds  to  intercept  mail  to  or  from  me  on  Crow  Reservation. 
This  evidence  could  be  given  by  scores  of  letters  received  since  my 
arrest  by  Mr.  Dalby,  and  includes  as  well  the  Billings  post-office. 

I  believe  it  can  be  shown  that  Mr.  Booze  was  ordered  to  take  his 
cattle  oiF  the  range  immediatelv  after  he  had  written  or  sent  word  to 
Mr.  Dalby,  I  am  not  certain  which,  but  anyway  the  order  was  given 
and  Mr.  Booze  did  take  his  cattle  off. 

Clarence  Brown,  brother-in-law  of  the  agent,  was  fourth  in  the  list 
of  districts,  not  first,  as  stated.  Lodgegrass,  the  ^^scat  of  war,"  was 
first,  taking  nearly  all  the  prizes  at  the  fair — utterly  discrediting  the 
repeated  statement  that  on  account  of  my  ''agitating"  the  work  was 
neglected. 

Upshaw  did  act  as  interpreter  for  the  Lodgegrass  council,  but 
because  I  put  him  in  at  his  request  made  that  day.  He  spoke  more 
readily  than  Horace  or  Joe  Martinez,  the  interpreters  chosen  for  the 
council  bv  the  Indians,  but  it  was  with  the  open  understanding  that 
Joe  and  llorace  sat  with  him  to  watch  him,  as  he  is  not  and  never  has 
been  trusted,  nor  do  I  believe  he  was  at  this  time  a  member  of  the 
C.  I.  L.,  as  many  who  were  not  members  were  present.  There  are 
doubtless  other  minor  matters,  but  I  have  no  printed  hearing  reports 
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and  feel  these  contradictions  have  been  sufficiently  drawn  out,  and 
shall  make  no  further  statement  unless  obliged  to  do  so. 

Now,  there  was  one  statement  that  I  made  and  that  was  that  I  had 
very  much  trouble  with  my  mail.  I  want  to  submit  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Horace  Long  Bear  that  I  have  just  received  in  corroboration  of 
that.  It  also  covers  the  fact  that  he  did  not  receive  my  letters  that 
I  sent  from  the  jail.     That  is  all  I  care  to  say. 

The  Chairman.  The  witness  here  offers  the  following  letter,  which 
will  be  properly  identified  and  received  in  evidence. 

The  letter  is  marked  *' Exhibit  Grey  No.  1/'  and  is  as  follows: 

LODGEORASS,  MONT.,  ApHl  S,  1908. 

My  Dear  Helen  Grey:  I  got  your  letter  some  time  ago,  but  I  could  not  answer 
right  awav,  because  I  can  nof  mail  it  in  the  post-oflico.  Reynolds  has  given  an  order 
to  the  Inclians  not  to  write  to  you.  So  I  come  to  Lodgcgrass  to  answer  your  letter, 
and  I  can  mail  it  myself  on  train.  We  send  160  signatures  to  Mr.  Sniff  en  about  three 
weeks  ago.  I  suppose  he  got  it  by  this  time.  Joe  Coopeir  is  on  road  to  Washington, 
D.  C.    fie  start  it  two  days  ago.    You  must  look  out  for  him. 

I  can't  go  now;  they  watch  me  close,  it's  a  fact,  not  because  I  am  afraid  to  go.  But 
if  you  called  for  me  I  will  go.  But  now  it's  no  away  that  I  can  get  out.  You  must 
tried  to  get  the  Congressional  investigation  into  oiir  affairs,  for  we  do  earnestly  want. 
In  the  case  if  you  alaw  to  call  for  some  of  us  you  called  for  Spotted  Rabbit,  Holds  the 
Enemy,  Packs  the  Hat,  Joe  Martinez,  and  I.  Do  not  forget  these  names  I  give.  Do 
not  get  discouraged,  you  got  just  cause,  and  C.  I.  L.  tiepended  on  you. 

Now  hereafter  when  you  write  to  me  you  must  not  use  well-knowen  hotel  envelopes, 
and  you  must  tried  change  your  handwritting  because  all  postmasters  here  knows 
your  writing. 

C.  I.  L.  are  stronger  as  ever.  You  must  let  me  know  how  things  going  over  there. 
Tried  get  me  Dal  by  report  if  you  can. 

Hope  you  su.«<8e(»  in  your  work. 

God  bless  you  and  protect  you. 

Sincerely,  Horace  Long  Bear. 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  desire  to  offer  also  the  following  paper. 
The  Chairman.  It    will    be   received    in   evidence    and   properly 
marked. 

The  paper  referred  to  is  marked  *^ Exhibit  Grey  No.  2/'  and  is  as 
follows: 

Lodoeorass,  Mont.,  May  ^,  1907. 
President  Roosevelt, 

White  House,  Washington ,  D.  C: 
Inspector  recognizes  Indian  request  that  I  represent  them  during  investigation 
May.  I  choose  one  interpreter,  agent  has  same  privilege;  also  president  of  lodge  to 
assist.  The  Indians  have  not  stopped  for  dances  or  to  bury  dead  during  week  I  have 
been  with  them,  yet  have  not  witnesses  to  begin  Sunday  as  requested.  May  we  have 
five  days*  extension?    May  I  go  elsewhere  than  agency  if  evidence  may  be  obtained? 

[No  signature.] 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Dalby,  if  there  is  any  further  matter  intro- 
duced you  may  reply  to  it. 

Mr.  I)alby.  In  regard  to  Mr.  SnifTen's  statement,  I  do  not  care  to 
discuss  or  argue  the  controversy,  and  I  will  submit  in  connection  with 
the  letter  of  Mr.  Reynolds  to  Mr.  Miller  Mr.  Miller's  reply  as  to  how 
he  actually  received  and  met  Mr.  SniflFen. 

The  QiAiRMAN.  Have  you  those  letters  with  you? 

Mr.  Dalby.  Unfortunately,  I  was  discussing  them  with  the  Secre- 
tary, and  they  were  misplaced;  but  I  will  submit  them  with  the  other 
papers.  The  ouestion  was  under  discussion,  and  he  asked  me  to  find 
them;  and  I  did;  and  they  are  being  copied,  and  I  will  submit  them  in 
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tbeir  logical  order  with  the  other  papers  that  the  Secretary  will 
submit. 

As  to  Mrs.  Grey's  statement,  I  really  do  not  care  to  make  any  com- 
ment. 

I  would  Uke  to  amend  a  statement  that  I  made  yesterday  in  a 
slight  particular.  I  said  that,  according  to  my  best  knowledge  and 
belief,  Mr.  Edwards  had  been  in  Helena  only  once  during  the  session 
of  the  grand  jury.  I  recall  that  he  was  tnere  a  second  time,  some 
time  in  January,  and  I  saw  him  and  had  a  few  minutes  conversation 
with  him  in  the  office  of  the  Grandon  Hotel. 

In  regard  to  the  statement,  Mr.  Chairman,  which  you  invited  me 
to  make  yesterday  in  comment  upon  the  record,  I  regret  to  have  to 
state  that,  on  accoimt  of  having  to  so  through  all  these  papers  in  order 
to  get  the  record  in  shape  to  te  suomittedy  I  have  not  had  time  to  go 
through  the  entire  record;  but  I  have  read,  I  think,  some  50  pages. 
One  or  two  matters  have  been  called  to  my  attention  further  on,  one 
of  which  I  wish  to  make  some  statement  regarding;  it  is  the  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Sniffen.  As  to  Mrs.  Grey's  statements,  I  wish  briefly  to 
point  out  their  general  character. 

I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  examine  the  record  completely,  and  I 
am  not  prepared  now  to  tnake  that  statement,  but  I  \\ill  do  so  if  the 
committee  wishes;  make  some  further  and  more  detailed  statement  in 
connection  with  it;  but  it  is  probably  unnecessary,  in  view  of  the  testi- 
mony which  I  gave  yesterday  calling  attention  to  these  matters.  But 
I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  one  matter  in  the  face  of  the  record 
which  I  have  noticed,  and  which  is  similar  to  the  matters  that  I 
alluded  to  as  having  occurred  at  the  meeting  with  the  Indians,  where 
Mrs.  Grey,  I  saw,  by  puttin«:  her  own  statements  together,  was  dealing 
in  bad  faith.     I  road  from  the  record  at  page  56. 

Mrs.  Gre}^  says: 

It  is  not  a  new  thinp:;  it  is  the  same  thing  that  is  contained  in  alTKlavits  that  I  have 
that  it  has  been  tried  before  this  on  the  Crow  Reservation.     It  is  not  something  new. 

Further  down  on  the  same  page,  referring  to  that  same  matter,  the 
following  occurs: 

Senator  Owen.  What  evidence  have  vou?  Is  that  statcmiMit  in  the  form  of  aa 
affidavit? 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  can  get  all  the  affidavits  you  want. 

Senator  Owen.  I  am  not  talking  about  what  you  can  get,  but  what  you  have. 

Mrs.  Grey.  No,  I  have  not;  I  have  not  b(>en  allowed  to  go  back  there.  1  have  talked 
to  Joe  and  he  said  he  would  get  it  at  any  time  I  wanted  it.  1  have  written  a  good  many 
letters  on  the  subject,  but  I  do  not  seem  to  get  any  replies. 

I  would  like  also  now  to  make  a  statement  in  re<^ard  to  the  record 
as  it  appears  on  pages  45  and  46.  In  that  connection  Mrs.  Grey  has 
charged  Mr.  Kasch  with  refusing  to  summon  witnesses;  that  is,  to 
summon  hers;  and  with  other  misconduct.  In  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Rasch,  which  I  regret,  I  would  Uke  to  have  the  privilege  of  stating  my 
knowledge  of  that  situation. 

It  became  known  through  one  of  the  grand  jurymen,  as  I  under- 
stood from  Mr.  Rasch,  that  Mrs.  Grey  wished  the  grand  jury  to  sum- 
mon her  before  it.  Air.  Rasch  pointed  out  that  as  a  matter  of  law 
this  would  be  impossible,  because  it  would  invalidate  any  indictment 
that  might  result  from  the  hearing. 

Senator  Dixon.  She  being  the  defendant? 
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Mr.  Dalby.  The  defendant  in  connection  with  the  charges  against 
her,  not  in  connection  with  the  charges  which  she  had  made;  it  was 
a  separate  and  independent  matter.  She  desired  to  be  called  in  her 
own  defense.  Mr.  Walsh,  her  attorney,  made  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rasch  to  have  her  summoned,  and  Mr.  Rasch  made  the  same  expla- 
iHiiion  to  him,  and  Mr.  Walsh  understood  immediately  and  said  he 
would  make  the  request.  The  request  was  made  formally  and 
signed  by  Mrs.  Grey,  and  upon  her  written  reauest,  which  is  a  part  of 
the  files  in  connection  with  that  grand  jury  hearing,  Mrs.  Grey  was 
invited  to  appear.  She  FuiHim'  states  that  the  witnesses  that  she 
wished  summoned  were  not  summoned.  I  do  not  know  of  the  name 
of  any  witness  being  suggested  in  connection  with  any  allegation  of  a 
criminal  matter  ana  that  witness  not  being  summoned.  Mr.  Ri^Mch 
told  me  that  he  had  summoned  every  witness  that  had  been  suggested 
in  any  such  connection.  While  this  statement  does  not  cover  the  full 
situation,  I  think  it  is  sufficient. 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  the  following,  which  appears  on 
page  101  of  the  record: 

Senator  Dixon.  Has  Mrs.  Grey  been  in  the  employ  of  the  Indian  Rights  Association? 

Mr.  Sniffbn.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  She  has  received  no  money  from  them? 

Mr.  Snippen.  No,  sir:  she  has  received  no  money  from  them. 

Senator  Dixon.  Who  is  she  acting  for? 

Mr.  Snippen.  She  is  acting  on  her  own  responsibility. 

I  read  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Sniffen,  dated  Helena,  Mont.,  Febru- 
ary 12,  1908,  addressed  to  Mr.  Server. 

Senator  Dixon.  \Mio  is  Server? 

Mr.  Dalby.  Mr.  Server  is  the  hotel  keeper  at  Crow  Agency  and 
was  one  of  Mrs.  Grey^s  witnesses.     In  that  letter  he  says: 

Mrs.  Grey  is  as  free  as  a  bird,  for  which  we  are  thankful.  That  is  the  blow  that 
** almost  killed  (the  Great)  Father,"  and  I  guess  he  is  awfully  disappointed.  Mrs.  Grey 
will  probably  leave  here  to-night  for  Minneapolis.  I  got  the  autnority  needed  to  send 
her  off  in  good  shape  and  with  no  debts  behind. 

I  have  read  that  portion  of  the  letter  from  a  copy  of  the  letter. 
The  original  is  here  and  subject  to  inspection. 

The  original  letter  having;  been  submitted  to  the  chairman — 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Sniften,  is  that  your  signature? 

Mr.  Sniffen.  Yes,  sir.  If  that  is  offered  in  evidence,  will  I  have 
an  opportunity  to  make  an  explanation? 

The  Chairman.  The  letter  will  be  received  in  evidence. 

The  entire  letter  appears  in  another  part  of  this  record.  (See 
"Exhibit  Z.  L.  D.  No.  3/^  p.  791.) 

Mr.  Dalby.  Perhaps  I  snould  explain  how  that  letter  came  into 
my  possession  without  waiting  for  a  question  upon  that  subject. 
Mr.  Server,  as  was  stated  bv  Mrs.  Grey,  was,  I  think,  on  the  24tli  of 
January,  before  the  grand  Jury,  and  after  he  had  completed  his  tes- 
timony he  came  to  me  and  stated  that  Mrs.  Grey  had  sent  for  him 
repeatedlv  to  come  and  see  her,  but  that  he  had  not  been  to  see  her, 
but  that  he  had  now  finished  with  his  work  before  the  grand  jurv  and 
he  supposed  they  were  through  with  him,  and  if  I  thought  well  of  it 
he  would  go  to  see  her,  and  I  said  ^' All  right,  suppose  you  do;  you  are 
a  good  listener  and  closemouthed,  and  what  you  fina  out  may  be  of 
value.^'  I  will  supplement  that  by  saying ''of  value  in  the  achieve- 
ment of  justice  to  the  Crow  Indians.^'  He  did  attend  Mrs.  Grey's 
conclaves  with  her  followers,  and  he  informed  me  of  their  proceedings^ 
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and  I  am  prepared,  if  that  question  is  brought  in  issue,  to  be  respon- 
sible for  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Server.  Mr.  Server,  of  course,  can  be 
brouglit  before  tlie  committee,  if  it  desires, 

Mrs.  Grey.  ilr.  Dalby  does  not  say  where  he  got  that  letter, 

Mr.  DAI.BY.  It  was  in*^pursuance  of  this  arrangetnent  that  this  corre- 
spondence arose.  Mr.  Server  sent  me  the  letter.  I  did  not  rob  the 
mails  to  eet  it,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mrs.  Grey.  Mr,  Server  wrote  me  that  be  had  not  received  that 
letter,  and  I  have  other  letters  that  I  would  like  to  put  in  evidence 
from  Mr.  Server. 

The  Chairman.  Mrs.  Grey,  if  any  new  matter  is  introduced  here 
this  moniing  you  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  reply  to  it.  Mr. 
Dal  by  ^  you  may  proceed. 

Mr.  I^ALBY.  I  do  not  eare  to  make  any  further  statement  except  in 
replv  to  what  she  has  said. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed  blb  you  see  proper. 

Mr.  Dalby.  I  am  throut^h. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Dalby^  you  were  away  when  this  hearing 
bezan.     You  reached  here  Wednesday  morning. 

Sir,  Dalby.  On  Wednesday  morning  a  little  before  9  o'clock. 

TheCHA^K^^A^l.  Thr^  rntinnittee  recoguii^os  the  fact  that  in  the  time 
you  have  been  her©  you  have  necessamy  been  very  busy.  The  com- 
mittee is  nojb  disposed  to  shut  you  off ,  and  there  will  be  one  more  f or- 
Bial  meeting  of  this  conmiittee^  to-morrow  morning  at  half  past  9,  at 
which  you  will  have  to  be  prepared  to  complete  your  statement.  At 
that  time  if  any  new  matter  is  introduced,  including  the  new  matter 
you  have  introduced  this  morning,  Mrs.  Grey  and  Mr.  Sniff  en  wfll  be 
accorded  an  opportunity  to  reply  to  it. 

Mr.  Dalby.  Mr.  Chairman,  m  view  of  what  I  have  already  stated^  I 
am  quite  willing  to  waive  that. 

The  Chairman.  That  rests  entirely  with  you. 

Mr.  Dalby.  I  have  no  desire  to  extend  tnis  record  unnecessarily. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  recognizes  the  fact  that  you  have 
been  very  busy  since  you  have  been  here,  and  notwithstanding  these 
hearings  have  been  prolonged,  if  you  have  the  slightest  desire  to  take 
to-day  and  this  evening  for  further  examination  of  the  record,  it  will 
be  cheerfully  accorded. 

Mr.  Dalby.  That  I  will  do  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  My  only 
motive  is  to  make  the  record  clear.^  If  there  are  any  points  in  it  that 
I  can  make  clear  I  will  try  to  do  so. 

Senator  Curtis.  It  has  been  charged  here  that  there  is  but  one  big 
bath  tub  in  the  school  and  that  the  bovs  who  have  sore  eyes  and  sores 
on  their  faces  all  use  it  just  alike.  1  understand  that  the  same  is 
true  with  respect  to  the  girls. 

Mrs.  Grey.  No;  not  with  the  girls.  The  girls'  matron  is  one  of  the 
finest  women  in  the  Service. 

Senator  Curtis.  What  did  you  find  as  to  that,  Mr.  Dalby? 

Mr.  Dalby.  I  had  Mrs.  Grey's  charges  before  me,  in  which  she 
alluded  to  that  matter,  and  when  I  was  at  the  school  I  made  particular 
inquiry  as  to  the  bathing  facilities,  and  examined  the  facilities  in  the 
boys'  toilet  room,  or  rather  the  bovs'  bathroom,  or,  I  should  say,  a 
large  room  in  which  there  were,  I  think,  two  tubs,  but  I  am  not  sure 
whether  there  was  more  than  one — an  old  iron  tuD. 
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Senator  Curtis.  My  recollection  of  the  testimony  is  that  there  is 
but  one  and  that  that  is  an  old  iron  tub. 

Mr.  Dalby.  Major  Reynolds  probably  knows 

Senator  Cubtis.  But  you  investigated? 

Mr.  Dalbt.  I  do  not  recall  at  the  moment  whether  there  were  two 
or  one,  but  there  were  not  more  than  two,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  there  was  but  just  one  in  that  room. 

Senator  Curtis.  How  many  boys  are  there? 

Mr.  Dalby.  I  think  there  were  about  40  or  more. 

Senator  Curtis.  What  was  the  condition  with  reference  to  sore 
eyes  or  eruptions  on  the  face  generally  among  the  boys. 

Mr.  Dalby.  Well,  I  did  not  notice  that  there  was  any  very  great 
prevalence  among  the  boys  or  the  girls,  or  among  the  boys  as  distin- 
guished from  the  girls,  in  that  regard,  but  there  was  in  some  cases 
evidence  of  venereal  disease. 

Senator  Curtis.  Among  the  boys? 

Mr.  Dalby.  Boys  and  girls;  I  mean  scrofula,  which,  of  course, 
may  come  from  inheritance  or  contagion.  I  would  like  to  complete 
the  statement  with  regard  to  that. 

Senator  Curtis.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Dalby.  I  inquired  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  these  faciUties,  and 
they  told  me  that  on  account  of  the  number  of  boys  they  put  in  two 
or  three  at  a  time  of  the  smaller  boys  with  the  larger  boys  with  them, 
I  think,  and  that  they  probably  bathed,  some  of  them,  together,  in 
the  same  water,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  bath  tub.  I  consulted  the 
physician  about  this,  and  he  stated  to  me  that  the  facilities  were 
shamefully  inadequate;  that  there  should  be  not  only  more  bath 
tubs,  but  that  there  should  be  shower  baths,  and  in  my  report  I  sub- 
mitted as  an  exhibit  a  memorandum  prepared  at  my  request  by  the 
physician  upon  that  subject,  and  I  recommended  that  steps  be  taken 
as  soon  as  possible  to  remedy  that  defect,  and  provide  sufficient  bath- 
ing facilities,  and  I  am  informed  that  such  steps  have  been  taken,  and 
that  such  facilites  have  been  provided,  or  are  now  being  provided. 

Senator  Curtis.  I  would  lifee  to  ask  you  if  it  is  a  fact,  as  charged, 
that  when  you  subpoenaed  before  you  boys  who  were  attending  the 
school,  or  Indians  from  the  reservation,  and  if  they  hesitated  to  testify 
freely,  you  threatened  to  put  them  in  jail  if  they  did  not  answer  all 
your  questions  ? 

Mr.  Dalby.  There  is  one  incident  that  gives  some  color  to  that 
statement,  and  only  one.  I  will  describe  that.  Some  time  in  July, 
I  think  it  was — I  can  determine  the  date  with  accuracy,  but  that  is 
probably  immaterial — Mr.  Burgess,  in  conversation  with  me  at^  my 
room,  stated  that  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  Indians  had  not 
talked  freely  with  him.  I  questioned  him  as  to  the  basis  for  this 
beUef,  what  Indians  had  told  him  this,  and  after  careful  inquiry,  he, 
I  think,  limited  his  statement  entirely  to  two  Indians,  one  a  boy 
named  Takes  A  Wrinkle — and  when  1  say  a  boy  I  do  not  mean  a 
schoolboy 

Senator  Curtis.  You  mean  a  young  man? 

Mr.  Dalby.  A  young  man ;  an^  another  named  Tommy  Gardiner — 
I  think  that  is  his  name.  I  sent  for  Tommy  Gardiner,  and  I  do  not 
recall  just  now  whether  I  sent  for  Takes  A  Wrinkle,  but  I  think  on 
inquiry  I  foimd  that  he  was  not  available  or  was  not  where  I  could 
get  at  him  conveniently.     Tommy  had  been  a  Carlisle  boy  and  was 
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fairly  well  educated;  he  understood  English;  he  did  not  require  the 
aid  of  an  interpreter.  I  asked  him  whether  he  had  stated  that  the 
Indians  had  complaints  that  they  had  not  told  me  about,  and  he 
said  that  he  had — I  must  make  this  statement  with  some  care, 
because  it  is  a  matter  that  I  have  not  thought  of  in  some  time,  and 
I  am  not  quite  sure  that  my  recollection  is  distinct  on  the  subject, 
so  pardon  my  deliberation. 

I  asked  him  whv  he  made  such  a  statement,  and  he  said,  as  I 
recall,  that  some  of  the  boys  had  been  talking  about  it,  and  I  think 
he  referred  to  Takes  A  Wnnkle.  I  asked  him  if  he  had  any  matters 
that  he  wanted  to  state  to  me  that  he  had  not  stated.  He  said,  yes, 
he  had  some,  but  that  he  was  not  going  to  state  them.  I  said, 
''Now,  Tommy,  of  course  I  do  not  want  to  force  you  to  talk  all  the 
matters  over,:  not  by  any  means.  Are  they  matters  that  are  worth 
telling  in  the  interest  of  the  tribe?''  He  said  he  thought  they  were, 
but  tnat  he  did  not  have  confidence  in  me;  that  I  had  been  asso- 
ciating too  much  with  the  a^ent,  and  for  that  reason  he  did  not 
think  ne  would  tell  me.  I  said,  * 'All  right,  Tommy,  I  will  commit 
you  to  the  guardhouse  for  contempt.  You  can  think  about  that, 
and  if  you  want  to  tell  me,  you  may,  and  if  you  do  not,  I  will  send 
you  to  the  guardhouse."  Tommy  reflected  a  few  moments  and  he 
told  me,  and  the  matters  that  he  told  me  I  investigated  carefully 
and  reported  upon  them  in  my  report.  I  do  not  remember  all  of 
them. 

Senator  Curtis.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  state  that.  I  just  want  you 
to  state  the  facts. 

Mr.  Dalby.  May  I  state  generally  the  character  of  them? 

Senator  ('ruTis.  If  you  want  to. 

Mr.  Dalby.  I  would  like  to.  The  statements  were  of  a  very 
trivial  nature,  as  Mr.  Burgess  acknowledged  immediately;  that  the 
matters  really  did  not  deserve  any  consideration  whatever.  Now, 
the  reason  I  state  that  is  this:  In  my  report  I  state  distinctly  that 
I  believe  wherever  the  Indians  had  anything  that  they  really  thought 
was  worth  stating,  they  stated  it  to  me,  and  I  still  believe  it. 

Senator  Brandeqee.  Were  there  other  Indians  beside  this  Tommy 
Gardiner  who  told  you  that  they  did  not  have  evidence  for  you? 

Mr.  Dalby.  Joe  Cooper  declined  to  make  any  statement  to  me  in 
regard  to  his  own  complaints,  of  his  own  initiative.  He  replied  to  the 
questions  that  I  asked  him.  I  several  times  said  to  Joe  that  if  he  had 
any  matters  that  he  wanted  me  to  go  into  I  would  be  glad  to  go  into 
them  and  find  out  what  there  was  behind  his  complaint,  but  ne  de- 
clined to  make  any  statement  upon  that  subject. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Were  there  any  others  who  declined  upon  the 
same  ground? 

Mr.  Dalby.  There  was  one  other. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Who  was  he? 

Mr.  Dalby.  There  was  one  other  who  stated  that  he  had  com- 
plaints that  he  would  not  tell  me  about,  and  that  was  Jim  Carpenter. 

Senator  Brandegee.  How  many  other  Indians  told  you  that  they 
did  not  have  any  confidence  in  you,  irrespective  of  whether  they  told 
you? 

Mr.  Dalby.  I  do  not  recall  any. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Do  you  think  generally  that  they  did  have 
confidence  in  you? 
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Mr.  Dalby.  I  am  quite  convinced  of  that.  There  was  one  other 
who  did  not  talk,  after  saying  that  he  would  not  talk  until  there 
was  a  big  council.  Whenever  the  statement  was  made  to  me  I  said 
frankly,  There  is  not  going  to  be  any  big  council,  and  if  you  have 
anythmg  to  say,  now  is  the  time,*'  and  in  most  cases  I  think  where 
there  was  anything  to  say  they  talked  with  me.  In  one  case  the  posi- 
tion was  adHered  to,  and  that  was  in  the  case  of  Packs  the  Hat.  I 
think  I  have  stated  everything  in  that  connection. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Do  you  think  if  another  agent  was  sent  out 
there  he  would  do  any  better  than  you  have  done? 

Mr.  Dalby.  Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  be  required  to  answer  that 
Question,  but  I  can  say,  waiving  the  question  of  egotism,  that  I  do  not 
tnink  he  could. 

Senator  Brandegee.  You  think  you  found  out  all  the  complaints 
that  the  Indians  had,  except  those  of  a  very  trivial  nature? 

Mr.  Dalby.  I  do;  and  tne  personal  complaints  of  those  two  men, 
Joe  Cooper  and  Jim  Carpenter.  They  have  finally  declined  to  discuss 
them  with  me. 

Senator  Brandegee.  How  much  truth  is  there  in  the  statement 
that  some  of  those  Indians  made  to  you  that  they  did  not  have  confi- 
dence in  you  because  you  had  been  associating  with  the  agent  too 
much? 

Mr.  Dalby.  Do  you  mean  truth  as  to  whether  they  had  confidence 
in  me? 

Senator  Brandegee.  No;  truth  as  to  the  intimacy  of  your  associa- 
tion with  the  agent,  and  whether  it  was  calculated,  in  your  opinion, 
not  to  destroy  the  confidence  of  the  Indians? 

Mr.  Dalby.  I  went  to  the  agent  the  morning  after  my  arrival  at 
Crow  Agency  and  told  him  I  had  come  there  to  investigate  him,  and 
he  said,  well,  he  was  open  to  investigation,  and  I  proceeded  at  once  to 
make  the  investigation.  My  association  with  nim  was  entirely  in 
connection  with  the  investigation.  A  few  days  after  that — perhaps 
the  very  same  day,  I  do  not  recall — Major  Reynolds  invited  me  to  his 
house.  L  replied  that  while  I  appreciated  his  invitation  and  the 
courtesy  which  prompted  it,  I  had  come  there  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
vestigating him,  and  that  if  I  found  it  necessary  to  report  adversely  to 
him  I  did  not  wish  to  be  embarrassed  by  having  accepted  his  hospi- 
tality; on  the  other  hand,  if  I  foimd,  after  making  my  investigation, 
that  I  should  clear  him,  I  did  not  want  to  be  subject  to  the  criticism 
that  I  had  accepted  any  favors  of  him.  This  characterized  my  atti- 
tude toward  Major  Reynolds  throughout  imtil  I  had  satisfied  myself 
and  had  reported  finally  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  that  Major 
Reynolds  was  not  guilty  of  the  things  that  he  had  been  charged  with, 
ana  then  I  associated  with  him  in  a  friendly  Wfiiy. 

Senator  Curtis.  In  what  condition  did  you  find  that  jail?  It  has 
been  testified  here  that  it  is  a  rotten,  dirty  old  hole. 

Mr.  Dalby.  It  is  the  most  abominable  place  that  you  can  imagine. 
The  place  was  originally  constructed  for  a  stable. 

Senator  Curtis.  Are  Indians  confined  in  that  guardhouse? 

Mr.  Dalby.  They  are;  there  is  no  other  place  to  confine  them. 

Senator  Curtis.  Are  white  people  put  there,  too? 

Mr.  Dalby.  Sometimes;  I  do  not  know  of  any  white  people  being 

fiut  there  except  such  as  were  of  a  character  really  inienor  to  an 
ndian. 
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Mrs.  Grey.  Such  as  Mrs.  Grey,  for  instance. 

Mr.  Dalby.  Mrs.  Grey  was  never  put  in  the  guardhouse. 
^  Mrs.  Grey.  It  took  aoout  three  hours  to  bluff  Reynolds  from  put- 
ting me  in  there,  though. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  were  not  put  in  there? 

Senator  Braxdeoee.  Are  Indians  confined  in  this  building  in  cold 
weather? 

Mr.  Daley.  They  are. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Is  the  building  heated? 

Mr.  Dalby.  The  building  has  a  stove  in  it,  but  no  chimney;  the 
stovepipe  goes  up  through  the  roof,  so  there  is  danger  of  fire.  Well, 
I  lack  lan^age  to  characterize  the  situation.  I  stated  in  my  report 
what  the  situation  was  and  recommended  that  a  new  guardhouse  be 
built  as  soon  as  possible,  and  that  is  now  being  built. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Is  the  building  suflBiciently  heated? 

Mr.  Dalby.  Yes,  sir;  it  can  be  sufficiently  heated,  but  there  is 
danger  of  fire  in  doing  it. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  I  mean  is  it  sufficiently  heated  by  this  one 
stove  now? 

Mr.  Dalby.  I  can  not  answer  that.  I  have  not  heard  any  com- 
plaint on  that  subject. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Aside  from  the  insufficient  character  of  the 
building,  what  privations  or  sufferings  do  the  inmates  have  to  endure? 

Mr.  Dalby.  The  privations  and  sufferings  that  they  endure  are 
entirely  incident  to  the  character  of  the  accommodation. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  privations  and 
sufferings? 

Mr.  Dalby.  Well,  if  there  were  several  prisoners  to  go  in  there  the 
accommodations  would  be  most  uncomfortable  for  a  white  man. 
In  view  of  the  habits  of  the  Indians  in  livino;  dose  toojether  huddled 
in  tepees,  it  is  probably  not  as  uncomfortable  for  them  as  it  would 
strike  us  as  beino:,  but  it  must  l)e  uncomfortable  and  insanitary. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Do  they  get  sufficient  food? 

Mr.  Dalby.  They  do. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Are  they  crowded  too  much  together  in  the 
same  cells  or  rooms  ? 

Mr.  Dalby.  Under  such  conditions  as  I  have  referred  to,  and  if  it 
becomes  necessary  to  have  men  and  women  in  the  guardhouse  at  the 
same  time — it  is  necessary  either  to  have  the  women  out  at  one  of 
the  policemen's  houses,  which  has  frequently  been  done — they  would 
lock  the  men  or  the  women  in  the  cells,  leaving  the  others  free.  The 
guardhouse  is  somewhat  in  this  shape  [indicatin«j  on  paper].  There 
are,  I  think,  three  cells  like  that  [indicating],  and  this  space  is  open. 
These  are  locked. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Are  these  deficiencies,  both  in  the  building 
and  in  the  manner  in  which  the  building  is  operated,  within  the  con- 
trol of  the  agent  to  remove? 

Mr.  Dalby.  I  really  do  not  know.  I  took  that  question  up  with 
the  agent,  and  said:  '^  You  ought tohave  made  a  recommendation  for 
anew  guardhouse.''  He  said  that  they  had  shut  down  on  him  on 
buildings,  and  I  made  the  recommendation  myself.  At  the  moment 
I  do  not  recall  whether  Major  Reynolds  had  ever  taken  up  the  ques- 
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tion  with  the  Indian  Office  of  building  a  new  guajrdhouse.  He  can 
answer  as  to  that. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Somebodjr,  if  my  recollection  serves  me,  tes- 
tified that  the  sexes  were  mingled  in  that  building  in  a  way  to  induce 
immorality. 

Senator  Cubtis.  That  was  my  recollection. 

Mrs.  Grey.  They  are. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  I  did  not  ask  Mrs.  Grey ;  she  is  not  testifying. 
Mr.  Dalby,  what  do  you  say  about  that? 

Mr.  Dalby.  I  made  very  careful  inquiry  into  that  subject  of  all 
the  poUcemen  and  of  all  who  had  any  possibiUty  of  knowing  as  to 
that,  and  I  was  unable  to  find  any  evidence  of  that  ever  having  been 
done.     I  may  state  that  that  subject  is  treated  in  my  report. 

Senator  Curtis.  And  your  report  has  been  made  a  part  of  the 
record? 

Mr.  Dalby.  Yes,  sir. 

The  witness  was  thereupon  excused. 

ADDITIOHAL    STATEMEHT   07    HOH.,  7BAHCI8  B    LETTPF,   COM- 
MI8SI0NEE  07  IHDIAV  AF7AIB8. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Commissioner,  was  there  anything  that  you 
desired  to  say  for  the  record  ? 

Commissioner  Leupp.  If  the  committee  will  pardon  the  encroach- 
ment on  their  time,  I  would  Uke  to  make  just  a  few  concluding 
remarks  of  a  more  general  character  than  I  made  before. 

The  committee  are  perfectly  aware  from  my  former  testimony  and 
from  the  records  of  the  case  generally,  I  assume,  why  I  have  taken  no 
part  in  this  investigation.  I  have  kept  resolutely  out  of  it.  As  I 
stated  the  other  day,  I  have  not  even  read  Mrs.  Grey's  written 
charges  or  the  report  of  Mr.  Dalby  through.  I  have  not  read  hers  at 
all,  and  I  have  not  read  his  report  except  those  passages  that  the 
Secretary  has  asked  me  particularly  to  read  over.  The  fact  that  I 
have  kept  so  far  out  of  it  has  not  absolved  me,  it  appears,  from  certain 
allegations  and  insinuations,  which  seem  to  group  themselves  under 
three  heads — ^first,  my  incompetence;  second,  my  indiflFerence  or 
tyranny  in  dealing  with  Indians,  and  third,  my  obvious  faithlessness 
to  my  trust,  as  shown  by  the  associations  I  have  kept. 

With  regard  to  my  incompetence,  I  much  prefer  that  others  should 
udge.     I  nave  no  plea  to  make  in  my  own  defense  in  that  respect. 

did  not  seek  my  present  office ;  it  was  pressed  upon  me  against  my 
preferences.  There  was  no  politics  in  my  appointment,  because, 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  President  to-day  could  not  tell  you  what 
ticket  I  had  ever  voted  at  any  election,  or  what  party  I  had  ever  sup- 
ported in  anything.  I  accepted  the  office  with  many  misgivings, 
and  I  shall  give  it  up  without  any,  at  any  moment  when  mv  conduct 
of  it  is  not  satisfactory  to  my  superior  officers.     So  I  waive  tliat  point. 

Now,  we  come  to  my  indifference  or  tyranny,  whichever  view  you 
may  be  pleased  to  take  of  it.  As  to  my  indifference,  I  will  say  that 
no  Indian,  and  no  person  representing  an  Indian,  has  ever  pre- 
sented a  claim  to  me  for  a  hearing,  or  ever  made  a  complaint  of 
wrongdoing  at  any  point  in  the  Service — and  when  I  say  that  I  want 
you  to  understand  that  I  have  a  pretty  large  group  of  persons  under 

391)10— S.  Doc.  445,  60-1 31 
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me,  300,000  Indians  to  take  car©  of  and  more  than  5,000  employees 
in  the  field^^that  I  have  not  listened  very  gladly  and  made  as  prompt 
an  investigation  as  the  circiunstances  would  i>ermit. 

Moreover,  I  have  always  been  perfectly  willing,  at  any  time  when 
my  judgment  was  deemed  at  fault,  to  listen  to  any  alignment  that  was 
otfered,  and  I  have  never  failed  to  change  that  judgment  when  I  have 
been  conymced  that  I  was  wrong.  If  I  remember  aright,  one  of  the 
first  collisions  that  I  had  in  a  matter  of  judgment  was  with  the  chair- 
man of  this  committee — — 

The  Chairmak,  I  remember  it. 

Commissioner  Leupp,  In  a  matter  which  he  probably  remembers 
as  well  as  I.  We  had  a  long  discussion  over  it,  and  I  have  since,  I  am 
perfectly  frank  to  gay^  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  right  and 
I  was  wrong  on  the  main  principle  involved.  I  have  never  failed  to 
make  a  concession  whenever  there  has  been  a  case  which  took  that 
form.  While  I  do  retain  in  my  oflice^  however  I  want  to  have  the 
committee  understand — just  as  1  have  always  given  the  public  to 
understand^ that  I  shall  exercise  it  without  fear  or  favor,  and  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge  and  understanding;  and  I  shall  continue  to  do 
that  whether  I  am  accused  of  tyranny,  or  mcompetence,  or  dishonesty, 
or  anything  else- 

NoW|  we  are  obliged,  in  Indian  administration,  to  make  a  very 
decided  distinction  between  a  closed  reservation  and  an  open  reser- 
vation. A  closed  reservation  is  one  in  which  the  allotments  have 
not  been  completed  and  the  surplus  land  thrown  open  to  A\^hite 
settlement,  Tiiore^  owing  to  a  system  which  the  white  people  of  our 
generation  have  inherited — we  did  not  establish  it  ourselves— we  have 
to  maintain  a  sort  of  little  czardom,  in  which  the  agent  is  obliged  to 
assume  some  of  the  functions  of  the  Czar.  The  collisions  liable  to  occur 
at  any  stage  between  the  local  authorities  and  the  Federal  authorities 
as  to  the  jurisdiction  on  the  reservation,  for  example,  makes  that 
practically  imperative.  We  have,  therefore,  clothed  our  agents  in 
the  field,  imder  those  conditions,  with  general  authority,  one  feature 
of  which  is  the  removal  from  the  reservation  of  disorderly  characters, 
ranging  all  the  way  from  mere  wanton  mischiefmakers  up  to  boot- 
leggers and  general  criminals.  We  uphold  an  agent  always  in  assuming 
sucn  authority  imtil  it  is  shown  that  he  has  exceeded  it  in  some  way, 
or  has  exercised  it  in  a  needlessly  brutal  or  otherwise  improper  man- 
ner. It  would  be  as  wrong,  in  mj  judgment,  to  desert  a  subordinate 
whom  we  believed  to  be  faithful  m  the  performance  of  his  duty  until 
he  had  been  proven  guilty,  as  it  would  be  to  refuse  to  consider  nim  in 
the  light  of  a  possible  wrongdoer  when  so  accused.  My  rule  has 
always  been  never  to  refuse  an  investigation  which  was  oacked  by 
any  responsible  person  in  obvious  good  faith,  and  with  any  authority 
whatever  for  his  statements;  furthermore,  I  never  defend  or  protect 
an  employee  from  pmiishment  who  has  been  proved  to  be  doing 
wrong. 

Reference  was  made  yesterday  to  an  expression  in  the  letter,  which 
I  wrote  Mrs.  Grey,  in  which  I  spoke  of  my  policy  toward  Indian 
witnesses.  My  statement  was  that  I  treated  them  as  I  did  white 
witnesses,  with  respect  to  reauiring  that  they  should  not  put  in 
wanton  or  foolish  charges — I  nave  forgotten  the  exact  expression, 
but  it  will  be  found  in  the  record. 
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I  want  to  say  with  regard  to  that  that  it  seems  to  me  the  only  rule 
that  is  possibly  applicable  to  cases  where  investigations  are  in  prog- 
ress. H  you  let  wnite  people  babble  all  they  wiSi  and  then  proceed 
to  punish  them  if  they  have  sworn  falsely,  and  you  let  every  Indian 
witness  go  without  punishment  if  he  swears  falsely,  you  simply 
entourage  the  Indian  in  what  I  think  has  been  altogether  too  mucn 
encouraged  in^  times  past — the  sense  of  total  irresponsibility. 

I  made  an  investigation,  at  the  President's  own  request,  in  1903, 
on  the  Kiowa  Reservation.  At  the  end  of  the  investigation  1  brought 
before  the  grand  jury  the  cases  of  eight  persons  who  were  charged 
with  perjury;  four  of  them  were  indicted.  Of  the  others,  if  I  remem- 
ber aright,  one  died;  one  was  indicted  for  murder,  and  I  told  the 
district  attorney  that  in  that  case  he  could  carry  out  a  more  effective 
punishment  than  I;  and  two  others  fled  to  Old  Mexico  and  escaped 
prosecution. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Were  those  all  Indians? 

Commissioner  Leupp.  They  were  Indians  and  whites;  I  made  no 
distinction. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Those  eight  people  that  were  indicted,  I 
mean? 

Commissioner  Leupp.  I  say,  they  were  Indians  and  whites.  I 
have  forgotten  what  proportion,  but  I  think  about  half  and  half. 

Senator  Sutherland.  But  only  four,  you  said,  were  indicted? 

Commissioner  Leupp.  Only  four  were  indicted.  Eight  were  pre- 
sented for  indictment,  but  the  others  got  away  in  such  a  way  that  the 
grand  jury  thought  there  was  no  use  of  pursuing  them  any  further. 
The  only  distinction  I  made  between  the  Indians  and  whites  in  this 
connection  was  that  I  made  a  little  more  positive  my  warning  to 
the  witness,  before  he  began  to  testify,  that  ne  was  now  imder  oath, 
and  thus  in  the  most  solemn  position  any  person  could  be  placed  in ; 
that  every  word  he  was  going  to  say  woula  be  taken  down,  and  that 
he  was  liable  to  a  term  of  imprisonment  if  he  were  guilty  of  perjury. 
I  felt  that  the  white  men  already  understood  that  tning  pretty  well, 
and  I  gave  them  simply  the  briefest  warning;  with  the  Indians  I 
went  more  particularly  into  all  the  consequences. 

I  mention  this  case  simply  to  show  that  I  make  no  discrimination 
whatever;  and  I  do  not  propose,  until  the  law  compels  me  to  do  so, 
ever  to  make  any  discrimination  between  an  Indian  and  a  white  man, 
further  than  to  give  the  Indian  a  Uttle  more  elaborate  warning  of 
what  will  happen  to  him  in  case  he  testifies  falsely. 

Sen  tor  Brandegee.  In  this  elaborate  warning  that  you  give  you 
do  not,  do  you,  make  it  so  emphatic  as  to  make  the  man  afraid  to 
testify  as  to  any  wrongs? 

Commissioner  Leupp.  Not  in  the  least.  I  tell  him  he  will  be  amply 
protected  if  he  tells  the  truth,  but  he  must  be  careful  to  tell  only  those 
things  which  he  is  assured  are  the  truth.  In  this  Kiowa  case,  to 
which  I  have  referred,  the  statements  made  by  the  witnesses  were 
sometimes  obviously  on  information,  and  then  I  would  ask  them: 
''Do  you  say  this  of  your  own  knowledge,  or  do  you  say  it  because 
some  one  has  told  you?''  And  when  they  answered  that  some  one  had 
told  them,  I  said,  ''That  is  ineffective;"  but  I  never  counted  that 
against  the  witnesses  as  perjury,  because  I  imderstood  perfe<>tly  that 
I  was  dealing  with  ignorant  men. 
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of  troops  onk  f680r¥Atk»i»  wfaioh  are  cloeedL  The  Bi<tiaw  «ce  not 
dtiaens;  the  eouatiy  ia  which  thef  operate  is  peffai^ra^  totellijr  unde- 
veloped; there  are  bo  adequate  ladlitieB  time  mt  admin»eriiig 
iuatiee  in  acivil  wa;jr.  Such  cases  we  present  always  to  tiie  FceaidaDit 
iiiniself  and  ask  hun  for  his  judjpztiaQt  bef<»re  dom^  axqrthing;  and 
then,  a  he  says  to  go  on  and  ask  the  Secretary  of  War  for  a.&tach- 
ment  of  troc^,  weask  it.  That  is  a  last  resort^^  which  is  neTor 
adimted  exci^t  in  extreme  em^^geneies. 

Now,  one  reason  why  I  have  been  so  particular  with  Indians  about 
their  testimony  in  cases  inTolving  reputations  is  that  the  Indian  code 
of  ethics  cUfma  from  our  ajurn.  Everyone  who  has  been  familiar 
with  Indianafor  many  years,  of  course^  knows  that.  They  do  not 
realise  as  we  do  the  senoimiess  of  sa  accusation  against  cnaractur. 
They  will  tell  me/'So-andnso  has  lied/'  or^ '' So-and-so  has  stolen  our 
money/'  When  1  come  to  question  them,^!  find  that  th^»  isno  reason 
for  tllk — that  they  have  simply  been  «j£^icious>  after  the  mannar  of 
Indians.  An  inspector  or  other  visiting  officer,  for  instance^  goes 
to  a  traders  store  to  get  a  cheek  ca^li^*  Some  Indians  are  not 
accustomed  to  this  process,  see  the  merchant  handing  aax)8S  hia 
counter  a  roll  of  b^  to  the  inspector.  They  know  what  the  biBs 
are,  and  immediately  assume  that  that  ing[>ect(»r  has  been  bought 
by  the  trader.  That  is  the  Indian  view  of  it,  at  least  in  the  case  of 
tne  more  ignorant  class  who  live  remote  from  civilization.  For  tiiat 
reason  I  have  felt  it  most  important  to  impress  upcm  the  Indians  that 
everybody  has  a  right  to  his  good  name,  and  that  to  attack  it  is  a 
very  serious  matter,  for  our  good  name  is  all  that  some  of  xis  have. 

I  have  never  denied  an  Indian  tribe  a  statement  of  accoimt  when 
it  has  been  asked — when  it  has  been  brought  to  my  attention,  cer- 
tainly, and  I  assume  that  such  things  are,  uniformly  brought  to  my 
attention.  I  have  always  given  it.  Sometimes  the  Inmans  can 
understand  it,  and  sometimes  they  can  not;  Government  bookkeeping 
'  is  an  elaborate  business  at  best.  I  have  been  three  years  trying  to 
simplify  it  in  my  own  office,  and  have  only  recently  got  it  into  better 
shape;  but  I  give  the  statement  of  account  to  them  so  that  they  can 
take  it  and  snow  it  to  anyone  who  can  help  them  to  imderstand  it, 
if  there  is  anyone  in  whom  they  have  special  confidence  on  their 
reservation,  it  is  in  the  same  fine  that  I  have  always  followed  a 
practice  of  the  utmost  pubhcity  with  regard  to  all  we  were  doing  with 
the  Inxiians.  In  the  Sioux  reservations,  for  instance,  where  1  find 
some  very  good  interpreters  among  the  missionary  element,  I  have 
any  order  which  we  issue  posted  up,  both  in  the  English  and  in  the 
Sioux  language,  so  that  tnere  can  be  no  misunderstanding  among 
the  Indians  which  it  is  possible  to  avoid.  I  have  done  the  same 
thing  with  some  of  the  Cnippewa  tribes  when  I  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity. 

Now,  I  come  to  the  final  charge,  which  is  that  of  faithlessness  to 
my  trust.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  in  my  sixtieth  year  of  age.  From 
1872  to  the  present  time  I  have  been  a  ma^azimst  and  a  journalist, 
in  the    full  view  of  the  public  eve;  yet  in  i3l  that  period,  up  to  the 

f resent  incident,  I  have  never  had  such  a  charge  laid  at  my  door, 
was  for  more  than  thirty  years  connected  with  one  newspaper — 
perhaps  the  most  severely  critical  newspaper  in  the  United  States, 
the  New  York  Evening  rost.     I  was  there  for  several  years  as  an 
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editor  on  the  home  staff,  was  correspondent  m  Washington  for  a 
long  period  afterwards,  and  in  the  interval  at  another  point.  At  the 
close  of  my  service,  wnich  was  very  much  against  the  wishes  of  my 
employers,  I  was  presented  with  a  souvenir  which  I  shall  always 
cherish — a  beautiful  loving  cup,  in  expression  of  the  appreciation 
of  the  trustees  of  the  newspaper — as  they  were  kind  enough  to  express 
it — of  my  ^'long,  faithful,  and  distin^ished  service."  During  the 
larger  part  of  my  career  as  its  Washington  correspondent  I  was  in 
disagreement  with  the  paper  in  its  views;  nevertheless,  it  not  only 
allowed  but  encouraged  me  to  send  my  own  views  under  my  own 
signature  right  along,  and  I  am  simply  wondering  whether  a  person 
who  is  capaole  of  being  faithless  to  a  trust  would  have  enjoyed  that 
sort  of  confidence  so  long. 

It  is  the  same  with  my  magazine  connections.  The  editor  of  the 
Century,  the  editor  of  the  Outlook,  the  editor  of  Scribner's,  the  editor 
of  the  World's  Work — ^indeed  the  editor  of  almost  any  of  the  great 
magazines — ^will  tell  you  what  my  reputation  was  in  that  field.  If 
I  had  been  faithless,  or  capable  of  being  faithless,  to  the  trusts 
imp>osed  in  me,  it  seems  very  strange  that  what  has  actually  happened 
could  have  happened — that  is,  that  instead  of  having  to  go  about 
peddling  my  wares,  I  have  had  them  asked  of  me  by  publications  of 
the  description  I  have  mentioned. 

The  mail  of  my  office — ^the  official  mail — runs  to  the  extent  of  about 
124,000  letters  a  year,  the  most  important  of  which  are  brought  to 
my  personal  attention.  Besides  these  there  comes  a  large  stack,  by 
every  post,  of  private  correspondence,  because  I  have  encouraged 
every  Indian  and  every  employee  in  the  whole  field  to  feel  that  he  can 
come  to  me  with  his  problems  and  troubles  freely,  imder  my  own 
name.  At  the  same  time  those  letters  have  been  where  anyone  in 
my  office  could  pick  them  up ;  and  when  I  am  awav  from  the  city,  or 
am  absent  from  the  office  for  a  day,  theT  are  all  opened  with  the 
same  freedom  that  the  official  mail  is.  The  same  condition  prevails 
at  my  home.  If  I  had  anything  to  conceal,  in  any  shape  or  form, 
from  any  human  being  is  it  not  singular  that  I  should  have  encour- 
aged that  perfect  heedoin  with  everything? 

I  have  not  a  book  or  an  accoimt  in  the  Indian  Office  that  is  not  at 
the  service  of  any  person  who  has  any  right  whatever  to  look  into  it. 
The  rule  has  been:  Let  in  the  sunlight  and  fresh  air  everywhere. 

Now,  with  regard  to  my  relation  with  the  railroads,  which  I  believe 
has  been  made  the  subject  of  some  little  discussion.  I  have  the  dis- 
tribution of  an  immense  amoimt  of  freight  traffic  every  year.  My 
rule,  as  any  of  my  subordinates  can  testify,  is  that  it  shall  be  dis- 
tributed pro  rata,  but  no  favoritism  shown  in  any  direction.  I  have 
a  good  many  personal  friends  and  acquaintances  in  the  western  rail- 
road field.  A  large  part  of  my  business,  since  I  have  been  in  office, 
has  been  to  turn  down  their  requests  for  this  and  that.  When  I 
came  into  office  a  number  of  these  gentlemen  were  kind  enough  to 
extend  to  me  the  courtesies  of  their  roads,  with  the  request  that  I 
would  use  them.  I  had  two  courses  open  to  me.  One  was  the  sensa- 
tional mode  of  meeting  such  a  situation  by  writing  a  flamboyant  letter 
and  saying,  ''You  have  insulted  me  by  sending  me  a  pass;  the  other 
was  to  do  just  what  I  did  do — put  the  pass  into  a  pocketbook,  where 
it  has  quietly  remained  to  this  day,  and  write  the  sender  thanking 
him  for  his  courtesy,  simply.    I  was  obliged  to  assume,  in  self-respect, 
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that  nobody  intended  to  insult  me  by  offering  me  a  thing  of  that  kind 
with  a  notion  that  it  was  going  to  affect  in  the  slightest  degree  any 
decision  I  might  make  or  any  distribution  of  business. 

Senator  Branpeoee,  You  mean,  you  did  not  use  the  passes,  I 
understand. 

Commissioner  Leufp.  No,  air;  they  have  remained  just  where 
they  were  then  placed. 

Senator  Brandkgee.  You  never  have  used  them? 

Comniissioner  Leufp.  No,  sir;  I  have  never  used  them. 

Now,  of  course^  I  could  avoid — or,  at  least,  1  assume  I  could 
avoid — criticism  on  the  ground  of  the  acquaintances  I  keep,  by 
living  a  hf e  of  a  hermit  and  refusing  social  invitations  or  the  ordinary 
courtesies  and  amenities  of  life,  as  long  as  they  come  from  somebodv 
who  hail  money  or  power.  I  have  never  refused  to  associate  witli 
members  of  the  Senate  because  they  were  powerful;  1  have  never 
refused  to  associate  with  anybody  who  had  a  large  amount  of  money 
because  he  was  rich,  I  have  chosen  my  associates  withtmt  reference 
to  such  considerations;  and  I  never  felt  that  I  was  obliged  to  lead 
any  other  kind  of  Ufe  because  somebody  might  for  purposes  of  hia 
own  lampoon  or  attack  me  on  account  of  my  acquaintances. 

As  Secretary  Garfield  is  not  here  to  speak  for  himself,  I  should  like 
to  say  one  final  word  as  to  why — as  I  understand  it — Mr,  Dalby  was 
chosen  to  make  the  Crow  investigation.  The  question  has  been  asked 
of  me  by  one  of  the  members  of  the  connnittee,  whether  Mr,  Dalby 
had  been  interested  in  Indian  affairs  before  the  present  incident  and 
I  said  I  beheved  that  he  had  not.  The  request  which  I  niaiie  of 
Secretary  Garfield — which  was  made  entirely  voluntarily^,  in  spite  of 
any  statement  to  the  contrary  on  anybody's  part,  and  immediately 
after  my  first  interview  with  Mrs,  tJrey — that  he  would  name  a 
person  to  make  this  investieation  who,  if  possible^  did  not  even  know 
me,  and  whom  I  did  not  know,  led  the  Secretary  to  select  the  one 
inspector,  possibly,  in  the  service  who  was  not  on  terms  of  acquaint- 
ance with  me.  To  my  knowledge,  I  had  never  seen  Mr.  Dalby  until 
he  came  to  my  office  to  ask  me  some  Questions  about  the  Crows. 
It  was  ^'Hobson's  choice,"  probably,  witn  the  Secretary.  I  do  not 
know  that  it  would  have  made  any  difference  if  it  had  been  otherwise, 
because  I  know  that  he  respects  Mr.  Dalby^s  sincerity  and  honesty 
in  every  possible  way;  and  I  wish  to  offer  this  added  tribute — that 
no  one  in  my  office,  who  has  come  into  contact  with  Mr.  Dalby  has 
formed  any  other  impression  of  him. 

That  I  believe,  gentlemen,  concludes  what  I  wanted  to  sav.  I 
should  not  have  imposed  upon  yoiu*  time  except  that  I  wished  you 
all  to  imderstand  the  general  attitude  of  my  Office  and  of  myself  per- 
sonally toward  this  entire  investigation.  I  have  not  engaged  in  any 
bandying  of  epithets,  or  in  any  other  way  lowered  my  dignity  and 
self-respect,  in  meeting  the  sort  of  warfare  which  has  been  waged 
upon  me,  and  of  which  this  record  will  bear  ample  testimony. 

Senator  Brande6ee.  Is  this  what  you  call  a  closed  reservation — 
the  Crow  Reservation? 

Commissioner  Leupp.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Brandeqee.  How  many  white  people  are  there  within 
the  Umits  of  the  reservation? 

Commissioner  Leupp.  I  could  not  tell  you  that  without  running 
over  our  records  to  find  out  who  they  are. 
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Senator  Bbandegee.  Are  they  allowed  to  go  and  come  freely 
without  permission? 

Commissioner  Leupp.  Oh,  no;  that  is  to  say,  there  are  certain 
whites  there,  of  course — employees  of  the  service  and  others,  as,  for 
instance,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Sharp 

Senator  Bbandegee.  Are  there  any,  I  mean,  outside  of  the  officials 
and  employees  of  the  Government  and  the  Ucensed  traders,  or  what- 
ever they  may  be? 

Commissioner  Leupp.  And  any  squaw  men  who  may  be  there — 
white  men  married  into  the  tribe. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  But  no  other  white  men  Uve  within  the 
limits? 

Commissioner  Leupp.  No,  sir;  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  What  is  the  civil  administration  generally — 
what  sort  of  administration  there? 

Commissioner  Leupp.  Well,  it  is  simply  an  agent's  administration, 
except  when  a  person  violates  some  statute  in  a  way  that  can  be 
handled  by  the  civil  authorities  at  Billings,  or  Helena,  or  Forsythe, 
or  wherever  the  jurisdiction  lies.  Everything  is  practically  in  the 
hands  of  the  agent,  and,  iinless  he  has  to  call  m  some  other  author- 
ity, he  exercises  it  himself. 

Senator  Dixon.  The  agent  is,  necessarily,  on  a  closed  reservation, 
judge  and  jury  and  sheriff  in  carrying  out  the  orders  and  rules  and 
regulations  ? 

Commissioner  Leupp.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  Are  those  Indians  allowed  to  have  any  ordi- 
nance of  their  own  by  which  they  assume  to  punish  offenders  against 
their  own  laws  or  customs  ? 

Commissioner  Leupp.  We  have  a  court  of  Indian  offenses.  We 
have  this  on  a  great  many  reservations;  on  a  few  of  them  they 
have  been  done  away  with  because  the  right  men  could  not  be  foimd 
for  judges.  We  are  able  to  pay  our  judges  a  very  trifling  amount, 
$7  a  month,  and  if  they  have  to  meet  often  it  takes  them  away 
from  their  work,  so  that  the  very  best  class  of  Indians  are  ofteft 
difficult  to  get  for  that  work.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  court  is  con- 
fined to  drunkenness,  and  petty  theft,  and  offenses  of  that  kind.         • 

Senator  Dixon.  It  is  jurisdiction  corresponding  to  a  justice  of  the 
peace. 

Senator  Suthebland.  The  Indian  courts  have  no  authority  to 
deal  with  infractions  of  the  regulations  of  your  office,  have  they? 

Commissioner  Leupp.  Oh,  no,  sir. 

Senator  Sutherland.  I  mean  the  regulations  of  the  Department? 

Commissioner  IjEUPP.  No,  except  merely  administrative  regula- 
tions as  to  how  an  Indian  shall  benave  himself.  One  of  our  regula- 
tions, for  instance,  is  that  there  shall  be  no  drunkenness,  no  indecen- 
cies, or  other  things  of  that  sort.  Such  matters,  of  course,  are  sub- 
ject to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Subject  to  their  own  courts? 

Commissioner  Leupp.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  On  the  Flathead  Reservation  they  have  five 
judges.  The  court  is  a  kind  of  drumhead  court-martial;  there  is  no 
written  record;  there  is  no  writ  issued;  there  is  no  formal  complaint 
filed.  I  remember  five  years  ago  the  five  judges  had  passed  a  new 
regulation  of  their  own  that  any  Indian  who  was  caught  drunk  should 
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shea  at  the  hands  of  their  court,  to  bo  inflicted  by 
^  'T  on  his  bare  back. 

DEOEE,  I  would  call    that  a   v^igilanc©  committree 

r  iJixoN.  The  Indians,  about  a  month  aft^mards,  w(*nt  up 
nd  Oreille  River,  where  they  had  a  Fourth  of  July  dance,  and 
it  fellow  who  was  found  drunk  was  the  chief  justice  of  the  court. 
■  inemaining  members  of  the  court  imniediately  convened  court, 
^ter  hearing  his  explanation  of  the  matter  entered  of  record  the 
that  as  long  as  he  was  one  of  the  judges  who  had  made  this  law^        ^ 
Jie  first  man  to  violate  it,  in  his  own  ca«e  they  would  double  the        ■ 
J  and  give  him  forty  lashes.     They  ordered  the  Indian  police  to 
tlie  judge  jdown,  and  they  laid  him  on  the  ground  on  his  stomach 
took  down  his  blanket  and  breecheloth  and  proceeded  to  inflict 
imarj^  punishment  and  to  double  the  dase  in  mat  case, 
ommissioner  Leupp,  May  1^  Mr.  Chairman,  interrupt  long  enough 
re  another  example  of  the  same  kind?     On  the  Tulalip  Keserva- 
WB  had  a  court  which  had  fallen  a  little  bit  into  desuetude.     The 
'\beTs  of  the  court  were  themselves  euilty  of  petty  offenses  and 
me  veiT  careless  as  to  others,  and  showed  some  favoritism  with 
rd  to  their  own  families  particularly.     The  agent  at  last  called 
I  together  and  said:  '*A  great  many  years  ago,  and  in  a  place 
r  over  across  the  big  water,  there  was  a  judge  by  the  name  of 
rUs,  who^  when  Ids  own  son  had  committed  a  capital  offense,  con- 
ned him  to  death.     From  that  day  to  this  the  name  of  Brutus  has 
B  down  the  ages  with  this  glorious  story  attached  to  it,  of  duty 
6  in  the  face  of  sentiment  and  domestic  happiness.'^     He  went  on 
to  elaborate  to  some  extent,  and  the  judges  were  very  much  impressed. 
A  few  days  afterwards  one  of  those  judges  rode  into  the  agency,  hav- 
ing in  front  of  him  on  his  horse  a  favorite  nephew  of  his,  and  also  car- 
rying a  rifle.     He  got  down  from  the  horse  and  dragged  his  nephew, 
ahftkmg  in  every  Hmb,  before  the  agent,  saying:  *  'Here ;  him  get  heap 
drunk;,  here  gun;  you  shoot  him.     Me  Brutus."     [Laughter.] 

Senator  Bbandegee.  Who  appoints  those  Indian  judges,  such  as 
Senator  Dixon  has  described? 

•  ConMnissioner  Letipp.  They  are  apwinted  by  the  Indian  Office  on 
tlie  recommendation  of  the  agent.  We  assume  that  the  agent  will 
always  pick  out  the  men  who  can  handle  such  cases  best. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Commissioner,  I  feel  on  behalf  of  myself  like 
saying,  with  respect  to  your  statement  this  morning,  that  it  was 
wholly  unnecessary,  except  in  so  far  as  you  may  have  personally 
desired  the  statement  to  be  in  the  record. 

Commissioner  Leupp.  That  was  my  purpose,  Mr.  Chairman. 
The  QaAiRMAN.  The  relation  which  my  duties  impose  between 
your  office  and  mine,  together  with  the  fact  that  there  are  a  great 
many  Indians  in  my  own  State  requiring  constant  attention,  has  led 
me  to  feel  that  it  is  due  you  to  say,  and  to  put  into  the  record  my 
conviction  that  a  more  painstaking,  earnest,  hardworking,  honor- 
able official  could  not  be  found,  and  to  supplement  the  statement 
with  the  further  statement  that  that  is  the  opinion  of  all,  so  far  as  I 
have  come  into  possession  of  the  opinions  concerning  you  and  your 
office  during  my  mcumbency  of  this  position. 
Senator  Dixon.  We  aU  of  us  will  second  that,  I  think. 
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The  Chairman.  I  think  I  can  say  that  on  bdialf  of  the  entire 
committee,  but  I  desire  to  say  it  at  least  on  my  own  behalf. 

Now,  Mr  Dalby,  you  may  be  prepared  to-morrow  morning  at  half 
past  nine,  you  and  Mr.  Sniffen,  to  make  any  statements  with  regard 
to  anything^that  has  occiured  here  this  morning. 

Senator  Dixon.  I  would  like  to  ask  one  question  of  Commissioner 
Leupp.  Mr.  Commissioner,  in  referring  to  these  charges  that  have 
been  made  by  Mrs.  Grey  against  you  and  your  office,  which  you  say 
were  filed  with  the  President  and  his  Secretary,  will  you  tell  the 
committee  whether  or  not  Mrs.  Grey,  over  her  own  signature,  in 
publicly,  printed  letters  in  newspspers,  has  not  accused  you  of  being 
of  small  and  weak  mentality,  of  prevarication  and  dishonesty — in  the 
Billings  Inquirer,  that  I  saw  you  had  a  copy  of  here  yesterday? 

Commissioner  Leupp.  I  have  forgotten  the  exact  language  of  the 
statement  made  in  the  Billings  Inquirer;  and  the  only  authority* I 
have  for  saying  that  Mrs.  Grey  was  the  author  of  those  allegations  is 
the  statement  of  the  paper,  corroborated  by  Mrs.  Grey  here  in  the 
investigation,  on  page  27  oi  the  report,  where  Mrs.  Grey  repeats,  in 
response  to  an  inquiry  from  Senator  Dixon:  **If  you  have  ever  writ- 
ten for  newspapers  you  will  know  that  you  write  an  article  and  turn  it 
out,  and  that  is  the  end  of  it.  You  do  not  remember  always  what 
you  write.     I  know  the  gist  of  what  I  said." 

I  think  that  is  one  correct  statement  that  has  been  made  here  in 
accusation. 

That  is  all  I  care  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  state  where  you  got  that  letter  that  has 
been  referred  to. 

Mr.  Dalby.  It  was  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Server. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  get  it  in  the  mail? 

Mr.  Dalby.  It  came  through  the  mail  from  Mr.  Server  to  me. 

The  Chairman.  You  received  it  from  the  post-office  in  due  course 
of  mail? 

Mr.  Dalby.  I  did;  yes,  sir. 

At  this  point  the  committee  adjourned  imtil  to-morrow,  April  11, 
1908,  at  9.30  a.  m. 

Committee  on  Indian  Aftairs, 

United  States  Senate, 

Apnl  11,  1908. 
The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Clapp  (chairman),  Sutherland,  Curtis,  Dixon, 
and  Paynter. 

The  Chairman.  Major  Reynolds,  as  you  are  the  only  witness  pres- 
ent, and  as  I  understand  you  desire  to  make  some  reference  to  the 
annual  reports,  it  might  be  well  for  you  to  do  so  now. 

FUBTHEB  STATEMENT  OF  SAMUEL  G.  BETNOLDS— Besnmed. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  desire  to  refer  to  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  for  the  year  1904,  page  228,  with  regard  to  the 
report  I  made  with  reference  to  the  needs  of  the  school  at  Crow 
Agency,  and  to  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
for  the  year  1906,  page  18  and  subsequent  pages,  regarding  the 
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report  on  the  Oow  Indian  fair.     I  should  also  like  to  make  a  state 
nient  regarding  tb e  gii ard house  business* 

The  Chairman.  Well^  as  long  as  you  are  here  making  a  statement, 
1  would  suggest  that  it  all  go  in  together. 

Mr.  REYKOLDa.  I  vnsh  to  saj  that  the  guardhouse  is  fully  as  bad 
as  Mr.  Dalby  reported  it.  I  have  neyer  used  the  guardhouse  as  a 
place  of  continuous  incarceration  for  prisoners.  There  have,  how- 
ever, been  cases  where  it  has  been  necessary  to  keep  both  men  and 
women  constautlv  in  the  guardhouse  tor  a  few  days  to  accomplish 
a  purpose^  of  marking  them  go  back  to  their  families  or  desist  from 
certain  practices  that  they  were  carrying  on.  My  practice  has  been 
to  have  the  guardhouse  thoroughly  scrubbed  every  Sunday  and 
cleaned  and  the  blankets  taken  out  two  or  three  times  a  week  when- 
ever the  days  were  sunsliiny  and  hung  upon  poles.  There  is  a  stove 
in  the  ojuardhouse  which  has  been  ample  for  neating  it,  and  coal  has 
always' been  proviLled,  With  very  few  exceptions,  prisoners  have 
not  been  re  tamed  in  the  guardhouse  during  the  daytime,  but  have 
been  used  upon  work  around  the  agency  grounds.  In  extremely  cold 
weather  I  have  allowed  the  prisoners  to  sleep  in  employees'  places, 
ami  in  a  great  roany  instances  I  have  allowed  them  to  bring  their 
beds  and  sleep  at  tTie  office,  where  they  could  keep  fire  and  keep 
comfortable-  There  has  never  been  a  case  in  the  guardhouse  where 
women  were  incarcerated  in  the  same  room  with  men. 

The  Chairman.  Anything  further? 

Mr.  Heynolds,  That  is  alK 

The  Chairman,  You  may  be  ecKcused. 

The  witness  was  thereupon  excused. 

The  Chairman,  llr,  Dalby,  yon  may  proceed  now, 

STATEMENT  OF  Z.  LEWIS  DAL2T. 

Mr.  Dalby.  I  promised  yesterday  to  submit  a  copy  of  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Miller  in  reply  to  Mr.  Keynolds's  letter,  referring  to  Mr.  Sniffen's 
visit.  I  find  that  that  letter  was  incorporated  in  one  which  the  Secre- 
tary had  promised,  at  yoiu'  request,  to  submit,  and  therefore  I  have 
not  brought  it  separately. 

Mrs.  Grey,  on  page  14,  says  that  my  report  shows  that  permits 
were  issued  to  the  Heinrich  Cattle  Company.  My  report  shows  the 
permits  issued  to  F.  M.  Heinrich.  I  do  not  know  of  any  such  concern 
as  the  Heinrich  Cattle  Company. 

On  pages  116  to  128,  the  part  of  my  report  which  relates  to  Mr. 
Heinnch's  cattle  was  imder  discussion  by  Mrs.  Grey.  I  notice  that 
there  was  some  imcertainty  in  the  minds  of  the  committee  about 
that  matter,  but  my  report,  I  am  confident,  covers  the  situation  fairly 
and  accurately,  and  if  read  without  Mrs.  Grey's  comments  I  think 
there  will  be  no  confusion,  and  I  do  not  care  to  make  any  other  com- 
ment than  this,  besides  saying  that  I  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions, if  it  is  not  clear,  of  any  Senator. 

Mrs.  Grey  states,  on  pages  22  and  119,  and  perhaps  in  other  places, 
that  I  claim  to  have  recognized  Indian  brands  upon  the  cattle  while 
riding  through  Mr.  Heinrich's  range.  I  made  no  such  claim.  I  stated 
that  there  were  250  or  300 — I. think  that  is  the  number — of  Indian 
cattle  among  the  cattle  that  I  saw.  I  determined  this  by  inquiry 
of  the  people  in  the  neighborhood,  and  in  some  cases  the  owners  of 
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the  cattle  told  me  that  they  were  theirs.     I  did  not  at  any  time 
attempt  to  discriminate  brands  upon  cattle  in  that  connection. 
Mrs.  Grey  states,  on  page  127  of  the  record: 

I  know  that  Joe  Cooper  has  land  there,  and  he  has  nice  land  and  a  water  space:  it 
is  the  only  water  space  up  in  this  district.  Joe  put  a  fence  around  it  and  said^  ''You 
can  not  have  this  unless  you  pay  me  $100."    So  he  got  $100  for  his. 

Joe  Cooper's  place  is  on  Soap  Creek,  adjacent  to  Soap  Creek — I 
do  not  know  wnether  the  creek  runs  through  the  place  or  merely 
skirts  it.     I  should  like  to  point  out  to  you  approximately  where  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  have  to  ao  that  in  a  way  that  can  be 
made  of  record,  by  designating  points  on  the  map. 

Mr.  Dalby.  Joe  Cooper's  place  is  on  Soap  Creek  somewhere  between 
the  pass  across  from  Rotten  Grass  Creek  and  the  St.  Xavier  Mission, 
as  I  recall  the  coimtry.  An  inspection  of  the  map  will  show  to  any 
Senator  that  this  creek  is  a  lone  one;  there  is  water  all  along  there. 
It  is  a  magnificent  stream  for  that  country.  And  while  Joe  Cooper 
has  some  1,500  and  odd  acres  of  land,  he  has  not  all  the  land  that 
incloses  Soap  Creek. 

On  pages  15  and  17,  and  I  think  in  other  places,  Mrs.  Grey  refers 
to  a  cnange  made  in  the  awarding  of  territory  as  the  result  of  com- 

Eetitive  bids,  in  which  Mr.  Bair  was  given  the  territory  although  he 
ad  bid  a  less  amount  than  Mr.  Murphy.  This  matter  is  fully  cov- 
ered on  pages  16  to  18  of  my  report,  and  reference  here  was  given  to 
the  documents  in  the  Department.  The  facts  in  brief  are  that  Mr. 
Murphy  bid  $8,000,  as  1  recall  the  amount,  for  a  lease  upon  this 
territory  for  the  running  of  cattle.  Mr.  Bair  bid  $7,000  for  a  lease 
upon  the  same  territory  for  ranging  sheep.  The  Indians  appeared 
in  Washington  and  represented  that  the  presence  of  cattle  upon  the 
district  would  be  a  detriment  in  comparison  with  the  presence  of 
sheep,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  presence  of  sheep  would  afford 
a  market  for  the  produce  of  the  Indians,  and  that  between  the  two 
the  difference  of  $1,000  in  revenue  would  be  more  than  made  up  by 
giving  the  territory  to  Mr.  Bair  for  sheep,  and  requested  that  it  be 
given  to  him  for  sheep.  The  Department  or  the  Indian  Office — I 
am  not  sure  which — rejected  all  bids  for  leases  and  gave  this  terri- 
tory upon  the  basis  of  a  permit  to  Mr.  Bair  for  a  minimum  revenue 
of  $7,000  per  annum. 

On  pages  16  and  39,  and  perhaps  in  other  places,  Mrs.  Grey  states 
that  the  Indians  cSject  to  Mr.  Bair's  presence  upon  the  reservation. 
This  subject  is  also  covered  in  my  report,  but  I  wish  to  say  that  so 
far  from  objecting  to  Mr.  Bair  on  the  ground  stated  by  Mrs.  Grey 
the  Indians  ha. ve  practically  unanimously  stated  to  me  that  Mr.  Bair 
has  always  befriended  them;  that  his  presence  upon  the  reservation 
is  decidedly  to  their  benefit,  and  they  in  large  numbers  requested  me 
to  secure  Mr.  Bair's  return  to  the  reservation  for  the  purpose  of  pur- 
chasing their  hay  in  the  Big  Horn-Little  Horn  territory. 

Mrs.  Grey  intimates,  on  page  19,  and  perhaps  in  other  places,  that 
the  money  which  should  be  paid  for  the  various  leases  upon  the  res- 
ervation IS  not  properly  collected.  I  made  a  careful  examination  of 
the  books  and  records  of  the  agency  during  my  investigation,  in  con- 
nection with  the  permits  and  leases,  and  discovered  that  the  proper 
payments  on  these  contracts  had  been  reguhirly  made  throughout  the 
present  agent^s  administration,  and  that  those  funds  had  been  prop- 
erly accounted  for  by  being  deposited  with  his  regviL«.Y  de^Qi^>5yftjr5  ^ 
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subject  to  the  order  of  the  Indifin  Office.  I  might  add  ]U8t  there  that 
the  only  way  to  expend  those  funds  after  thus  being  collected  is  by 
a  duly  granted  authority  from  the  Seereatiy  of  the  Interior  through 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs . 

Mrs*  Grey  J  on  page  30,  and  I  think  in  other  places,  states  that  Indi- 
ans moat  sell  their  dead  allotments.  There  is  no  such  obligatioD. 
Tlie  law  distinctly  provides  that  they  may  have  them  conveyed  to 
tb$m  instead  of  ^s^lhng  them  if  they  prefer' 

She  abo,  on  pages  151  to  153,  rehearses  in  substance  the  charges 
originftlly  made  by  her  in  regard  to  the  sales  of  dead  lands  near  old 
Fort  Guster,     This  subject  is  thoroughly  covered  in  my  report,  on 

rges  24  to  35,  and  I  deem  further  comment  xmnecessary. 
On  page  137  and  fiOlowing  Mrs.  Grey  refers  to  some  fraudulent 
r'tomsaction  in  land  in  connection  with  John  Frost  and  liis  cousins, 
like  Milikena;  she  states  that  they  are  his  cousins;  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  are  or  not.  In  connection  with  this  I  would  like  to  say 
that  thia  is  the  firfat  infornxaticm  T  have  received  on  this  particular 
point.  John  Frost  did  talk  with  me  in  Helena  about  a  number  of 
matters — about  the  obtaining  of  citizenship,  about  the  possibiUty  of 
leasing  liis  own  lands,  and  about  the  permit  to  nm  sheep  on  the  reser- 
vation. I  answered  Ins  inquiries  to  the  best  of  my  abihty  in  all  cases, 
particularly  in  regard  to  the  question  of  his  running  sheep  on  the 
resen^ation.  I  tr>Td  liim  that  the  unallotted  lands  in  the  district  in 
which  lus  land  was  situated  were  under  permit  to  Mr.  Bair  for  what 
was  supposed  to  be  the  capacity  of  the  range,  and  therefore  it  woidd 
probably  be  necessary  to  ma^e  such  an  arrangement  through  the 
agent  with  Mr.  Bair;  that,  of  course,  he  could  run  sheep  on  his  own 
lands  or  on  any  lands  that  h«  could  get  control  of  through  other 
Indians,  but  that  he  could  not  oust  the  right  which  Mr.  Bair  had  upon 
the  tribal  lands.  Mr.  Frost  did  not  refer  to  the  matter  that  Mrs. 
Grey  has  mentioned  of  any  fraudulent  sale. 

On  pages  53,  54,  and  163  to  166,  and  perhaps  elsewhere,  Mrs.  Grey 
refers  to  the  matter  of  a  power  of  attorney  for  the  amendment  of  the 
last  Crow  treaty.  This  subject  is  fully  discussed  and,  I  think,  clearly 
explained  at  pages  35  to  39  of  my  report. 

I  notice  also  that  in  the  same  connection  Senator  Curtis,  in  referring 
to  the  matter  of  the  Crow  agreement,  states,  on  page  163: 

The  Govemm«it  changed  its  policy.  It  had  been  buying  lands  of  the  Indians  and 
paying  for  them,  and  a  policy  was  adopted  to  sell  the  landfs  and  give  them  the  proceeds, 
no  matter  how  it  was.  However,  this  agreement  was  submitted,  and  the  bin  was  not 
passed  until  after  the  agent,  or  somebody  claiming  to  represent  them,  showed  to  the 
committee  that  he  had  authority  to  make  the  change,  aiui  the  change  was  made. 

For  the  information  of  the  Senator  I  wish  to  state  that  the  record 
does  not  show  that  these  are  the  facts. 

The  Chairman.  That  what  are  the  facts? 

Mr.  Dalby.  That  the  agreement  of  the  Indians  to  the  change  in 
the  treaty  was  signified  by  anyone  to  Congress  before  the  treaty  was 
changed.  It  does,  however,  show  that,  on  the  principle  announced 
in  the  Lone  Wolf  case,  it  was  considered  by  the  committee  that  the 
agreement  of  the  Indians  was  unnecessary;  that  as  a  matter  of  strict 
law  Congress  did  not  have  to  ask  for  such  an  agreement.  And  it 
does  show  that  the  then  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  informed  the 
committee  that,  in  his  opinion,  there  would  be  no  objection,  and  tl\at 
it  would  not  be  necessary  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  Indians. 
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If  you  will  permit  me,  I  would  like  to  read  a  section  from  my  report 
in  that  connection.     I  read  from  page  38: 

In  this  connection  I  can  not  refrain  from  expressing  m^  very  positive  belief  that, 
rogudlesB  ol  the  strict  legal  rights  of  Congress  in  the  premises,  such  treatment  of  the 
Indiana  is  unwise  and  tends  to  impede  and  retard  the  solution  of  the  Indian  problem. 
To  deal  fairly  and  to  keep  one's  word  unfailingly  are  essential  to  any  really  beneficient 
influence  upon  the  Indians.  I  refrain  from  direct  comment  upon  the  moral  or  ethical 
aspects  of  tne  matter;  but  it  is  from  these  points  of  view  (absolutely  regardless  of  the 
purely  legal  question  of  power)  that  the  Indian  instinctively  looks  at  such  questions 
in  the  white  man's  dealings  with  him.  And  it  is  for  this  reason  that  I  believe  my 
remarks  are  justified  from  the  point  of  view  of  mere  policy. 

On  page  82  Mrs.  Grey  refers  to  Doctor  Fanning  as  follows: 

He  is  a  Grovemment  physician  at  the  Crow  Agency;  and  if  you  want  to  know  any- 
thing about  him,  he  is  drunk  iQost  all  the  time.    He  has  a  beautiful  record  there. 

In  justice  to  Doctor  Fanning  I  wish  to  state  that  I  have  never  heard 
of  his  being  drunk  on  any  occasion.  I  have  seen  him  frequently  when 
I  have  been  at  the  agency.  I  have  never  seen  any  inaication  even 
that  he  was  a  drinking  man.  As  to  his  ability  as  a  physician,  I  can 
speak  of  him  in  the  highest  trems,  knowing  what  he  has  accomplished 
upon  the  Crow  reservation.  •  His  success  in  the  treatment  or  pneu- 
monia during  the  past  winter  has  been  unexampled  in  the  past  expe- 
rience of  that  reservation,  as  I  am  informed.  He  is  a  hard-working, 
^ble,  and  faithful  Government  servant. 

On  nage  168  of  the  record  Mrs.  Grey  intimates  that  Mr.  Connolly 
and  otner  of  the  reservation  farmers  are  in  the  habit  of  buying  wheat 
from  the  Indians  for  their  own  pecuniary  advantage.  In  her  original 
charges  she  made  some  statement  about  Connolly  having  wneat 
ground  at  the  mill.  In  this  case,  as  in  all  others,  I  used  my  verv  best 
endeavors  to  secure  from  Mrs.  Grey  a  specification  which  would  form 
a  proper  basis  for  investigation.  Upon  the  basis  which  I  did  secure 
I  made  an  investigation.  I  found  that  Mr.  Connolly  had  had  a 
white  man  work  on  a  piece  of  groimd  that  an  Indian  wanted  that 
white  man  to  work  upon,  and  that  Mr.  Connollv  had  provided  the 
necessary  funds  and  equipment  for  this  and  had  accepted  payment 
for  this  advance,  whatever  it  was,  in  the  form  of  wheat,  wnich  was 
ground  at  the  agency  mill.  I  do  not  remember  the  details  of  the 
matter  any  further  than  I  have  stated  them,  but  I  do  remember  that, 
after  as  thorough  an  investigation  as  I  could  make,  I  found  nothing 
in  the  transaction  that  seemed  to-me  to  require  more  than  a  caution 
•to  the  agent  and  to  Mr.  Connolly  that  no  such  matters  should  be 
allowed  at  any  time  without  the  express  knowledge  of  the  agent,  and 
the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  to  preserve  the  rights  of  the  Indians 
in  that  connection.  I  did  not  find  that  anv  injustice  had  been  done 
the  Indian  in  that  case.  That  was  entirely  in  the  past.  Mr.  Con- 
nolly was  not  then  carrying  on  any  such  transactions.  I  examined 
the  miller  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  wheat  was  ground  and  whether 
the  proceeds  went  properly  to  the  credit  of  the  Indian  upon  this 
account,  and  I  was  satisfied  that  this  was  tnie.  I  found  no  other 
case  of  this  kind  in  the  course  of  my  investigation,  and  no  other  was 
alleged  by  Mrs.  Grey,  as  I  recall,  or  by  anyone  else. 

In  the  same  connection  she  refers  to  the  charge  which  she  originally 
made  in  regard  to  the  selling  of  horses.  I  went  into  this  with  great 
care,  but  as  I  have  covered  that,  I  think,  in  my  report,  I  shall  not 
extend  the  record  by  repeating  it. 
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On  page  129  Mrs.  Grey  refers  to  a  certain  letter  of  Mr.  Means  which 
she  sUDimttcd  with  her  original  charges,  and  on  page  130  she  says 
that  letter  disaprieared.  That  letter  has  ne^er  disappeared.  It  has 
been  always  with  iirs.  Grey's  charges  aa  filed  anil  as  given  to  me  as 
the  basis  of  my  investigation,  and  it  w  as  attached  to  them  when  the 
Secretary  of  tW  Interior  presented  the  document  before  the  com-* 
mittee  recently*     I  exhibit  the  letter  fholding  up  letter]. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  already  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Dalbt,  A  copy  of  it  wUl  be  with  the  papers  wiien  submitted. 
I  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Means  is  not  upon  the  Crow 
Reservation.  It  is  addressed  to  ^'Dear  Charlie."  It  does  not  give 
ajiy  specific  information  whicl^  would  h^rm  the  basis  of  an  investiga- 
tion. In  this,  as  in  all  other  cases,  I  ende&vored  to  obtain  such  a 
specification  fi^om  Mrs.  Grey.  I  did  not  learn  from  her  ev^n  \vl]o 
this  *'Dear  Charlie''  is,  and  I  do  not  now  know.  She  did  not  tell  me 
where  she  obtained  the  letter.  It  did  not  form  a  basis  of  investiga- 
tion by  me. 

On  pa^e  130  of  the  record  she  refers  to  an  allegation  that  Mr.  Van 
Hoose,  the  Pryor  farmer,  w^as  running  cattle  on  the  reservation,  and 
in  that  connection  says  that  A.  G,  Mills,  the  agent  of  the  Burlington 
road  at  Pryor,  would  be  able  to  give  information  on  that  point. 
This  is  the  first  time  that  I  have  heard  Mr,  Mills's  name  in  this  con- 
nection. Mrs.  Grey  did  not  refer  to  hini  before,  no  one  else  has 
referred  to  him,  and  Mr.  Mills  did  not  come  forward  and  give  me 
information,  although  I  was  in  the  Pryor  diEtrict  for,  I  think,  parts 
of  three  days  examming  the  Indians  and  listening  to  the  complaints 
of  all  who  had  any  to  present.  The  matter  of  Mr.  Van  Hoose's  cattle 
was  mentioned  to  me  by  Sam  Davis,  to  whom  Mrs.  Grey  also  refers 
at  some  point  in  the  report.  This  was  on  the  occasion  of  Sam  Davis's 
visiting  Crow  Agency,  I  think,  after  I  had  been  to  Pryor.  The 
matter  was  also  referred  to  by  some  others,  whose  names  I  do  not 
recall.  I  do  not  know  whether^Mrs.  Grey  mentions  it  in  her  charges, 
but  I  do  know  that  the  matter  was  in  mv  mind  when  I  was  at  Prypr, 
and  that  I  did  make  careful  inquiry  of  all  the  Indians,  and  I  failed  to 
find  any  evidence  that  showed  that  Mr.  Van  Hoose  had  done  the 
things  in  this  connection  which  Mrs.  Grey  charges. 

One  of  her  charges  in  that  connection  is  that  he  butchers  his  cattle 
and  sells  them  to  the  Indians.  In  -this  connection  I  will  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  one  of  the  complaints  made  to  me  at  Pryor  was 
that  it  was  not  possible  for  the  Indians  to  get  as  much  beef  as  they 
wanted  at  Pryor.  This  complaint  was  made  specifically  by  Jake 
Woodtick.  I  explained  to  hun,  in  reply,  that  tne  trader  of  course 
carried  such  a  stock  of  beef  as  he  could  handle  profitably  and  that  his 
own  experience  was  bound  to  be  his  guide  in  that,  and  that  he  could 
not  be  required  to  carry  a  larger  stock  of  a  perishable  product. 

On  pages  149  to  161  Mrs.  Grey  refers  to  a  general  alleged  situation 
in  regard  to  Frank  Shively,  to  wit,  that  he  is  so  under  the  influence 
of  the  agent  that  he  is  compelled  to  do  things  ttat  he  knows  to  be 
dishonorable;  and  on  page  150  she  says:  **He  said  he  had  to  do 
things  that  made  him  wish  he  were  dead  when  he  was  here/'  Mrs. 
Grey's  original  charges  contain  substantially  the  same  allegations. 
I  carefully  sought  an  opportunity  to  talk  with  Frank  Shively  at  a 
lime  when  no  one  else  knew  that  I  was  talking  with  him,  and  no' one 
knew  that  I  intended  to  talk  with  him,  and  no  one  at  that  time  but  my- 
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self  had  seen  the  original  copy  of  Mrs.  Grey's  charges  as  submitted.  I 
asked  Frank  to  tell  me  what  truth  there  was  in  this,  assuring  him 
that  he  need  not  be  afraid  of  any  consequences  of  his  telling  me,  pro- 
vided he  told  me  the  truth  about  it.  He  told  me  that  there  was  no 
truth  in  it,  but  that  his  statement  to  Mrs.  Grey  had  been  entirely 
different  from  that,  and  that  Mrs.  Grey,  so  far  as  he  knew,  had  not 
endeavored  to  get  him  a  place  off  the  reservation,  as  she  stated. 
At  any  rate,  that  he  had  not  sought  such  a  place. 

I  refrain  from  any  further  statement  as  to  what  Frank  Shively  told 
me,  because  he  is  present  and  can  testify  for  hiiriself  as  to  the  facts. 

On  page  7  of  the  record  Mrs.  Grey  states  that  Indians  asked  her 
about  signing  agricultural  leases.  In  mv  investigation  I  found  that 
the  Indians  generally  stated  that  Mrs.  Grey  had  taken  the  initiative 
in  this  matter,  and  I  did  not  find  a  single  one  who  said  that  he  had, 
of  his  own  initiative,  gone  to  Mrs.  Grey  upon  this  subject. 

Mrs.  Grey  refers,  on  page  13  and  page  50,  and  I  think  elsewhere,  to 
an  alleged  petition  of  the  Indians,  and  on  page  66  she  states  that  this 
petition  was  signed  by  every  member  of  the  lodge.  In  my  investiga- 
tion I  learned  that  the  Indians  generally  stated  that  this  petition  had 
not  been  signed  by  them.  This  was  stated  to  me  by  a  great  many; 
Ralph  Saco,  Horace  Longbear,  and  George  Pease  were  among  the  num- 
ber. Two  of  these,  I  think,  are  present.  I  was  told  by  more  than  one 
of  the  Indians — in  fact,  by  a  considerable  number — that  they  had 
declined  to  sign  the  petition  when  Mrs.  Grey  urged  them  to,  and  that 
then  Mrs.  Grev  had  asked  for  a  list  of  names  of  the  members  of  the 
lodge,  and  in*  her  correspondence  with  the  Indians  she  refers  to  this 
paper  as  names,  while  in  her  charges  she  refers  to  it  as  signatures. 

On  page  48  Mrs.  Grev  refers  to  the  historv  and  character  of  the 
Crow  Indian  Lodge.  The  facts  in  recjard  to  this  matter,  as  stated  to 
me  hj  a  number  of  Indians,  are  very  different.  As  I  have  stated  these 
facts  in  my  report  at  some  point,  1  shall  not  repeat  them. 

On  pa^es  69  and  75  she  alludes  to  George  Pease  having  been 
deposed  n*om  the  presidency  of  this  lodge  in  favor  of  Joe  Cooper. 
The  Indians  generally  told  me  that  this  occurrence  was  the  result  of 
Mrs.  Grey's  own  instigation. 

On  pages  59  to  61  Mrs.  Grey  discusses  her  alleged  inability  to  get 
telegrams  sent.  I  was  informed  from  quite  a  number  of  sources  that 
when  Mrs.  Grey  had  been  upon  the  reservation  last  winter,  she 
several  times  sent  telegrams  to  various  papers  collect;  that  these 
telegrams  were  refused  oy  the  papers,  and  when  the  operators  en- 
deavored to  collect  the  charges  from  Mrs.  Grey  she  declined  to  pay 
them,  so  that  the  operators  were  compelled  to  pay  them  themselves. 
I  was  informed  that  this  was  the  reason,  and  the  only  reason,  for  the 
refusal  of  Mrs.  Grey's  telegrams  at  any  time,  and  that  only  when 
she  failed  to  pay  the  tolls  upon  the  telegrams  in  advance  were  they 
refused. 

On  page  81  Mrs.  Grej^  states — I  think  she  states  that  I  say  in  my 
report  that  I  saw  her  in  conference  with  Mr.  Burgess  in  Billings. 
I  nave  never  made  any  such  statement,  and  I  have  never  seen  Mrs. 
Grey  in  Billings,  according  to  the  best  of  my  recolleetiorf,  except 
on  the  occasion  of  her  arrest  and  subsequent  hearings,  in  the  mid- 
dle part  of  July. 

Mrs.  Grey  has,  a  number  of  times,  referred  to  some  articles  which 
she  wrote  for  the  Billings  Inquirer  and  which  appeared  \3\  tk^\» 
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Eaper,  I  do  not  wish  to  take  this  subject  up  further  than  to  sulirait 
ere  as  an  exliibii  a  copy  of  a  pap^r  whi(  n  was  prepiired  by  some 
Pryor  Indians — Plenty  Coos  amonc^  the  uumber — in  r€»gard  to  the 
facts  as  to  some  of  the  situations  that  Mrs.  Grey  had  treated  in  these 
articles. 

The  Cha^ibkan.  Do  you  waat  that  to  go  into  the  records 

Mr.  Dalbt.  Yes,  sir. 

The  paper  was  identified  and  will  appear  in  another  part  of  this 
record.     (See  '^Exhibit  Z.  L.  D.  No.  2,'^  p.  769.) 

Mr,  Daley.  I  would  like  to  read  two  paragraplis  from  thifi  paper 
before  I  put  it  in  [reading] : 

While  Mrs.  Grey  has  secured  quite  m  fallowing  by  her  m isrepreseii tat  ioTis  in  the 

Inquirer,  wc-  Crowi  know  by  &c:tual  experifinre  with  h<?r  tlmt  f^h&  can  not  tell  the  truth 

ven  when  under  oath;  that  she  will  exaggerate  and  tn i^repreeent  to  auit  her  purpofle. 

We  know  that  the  affidavit  of  her  arreet  at  Uidgi^^ns,  ^  printed  in  the  Inquiror, 
tfi  not  true.     We  deny  her  fitatenient  of  begging  the  CrtTw  rouncil  from  Ui^in^  any  viq- 


I^^Kfiven  when  under  oath;  that  she  will  exaggerate  and  tn i^repre^ent  to  suit  her  purpose 
^^f    We  know  that  the  affidavit  of  her  arreet  at  Uidgi^^ns,  ^  printed  in  the  In 
P        tfi  not  true.     We  deny  her  fitatenient  of  begging  the  Crow  rouncil  from  Ui^in^  any 
^J        lence,    C^n  the  contrary,  her  attitude  and  actions  wl^w  of  the  dangerous  kind.    There 
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ie  no  clasB  of  people  wKo  know  the msel vets  better  than  the  Crows.     All  that  w<*  Ask  ia 

to  bp  treated  hurly  and  to  Irvo  at  peace  with  our  white  neigh  bora.     We  wtU  not  have 

,  anything  to  do  with  an  Lrreeponwiblo  and  unrcliablo  agitator^  b«  Mrs.  Grey  lu«*  proven 

ihetwlf  to  be,  and  decided  prior  to  her  arreet  during  the  last  meeting  at  Ijodgegra^a 

Fto  have  nothing  oaore  to  do  with  her. 

There  are  in  this  paper  some  slig;ht  inaccuracies,  but  they  are  on 
more  or  less  ira material  points,  and  it  is  probably  unnecessary  for  me 
to  call  attention  to  them. 

The  Cbairmax.  WTiere  did  you  ^et  the  paper? 

Mr,  Dalby.  The  paper  was  handed  to  me  in  Helena. 

The  Oh  AIRMAN.  By  whom? 

Mr.  Dalby.  I  think  it  was  handed  to  me  by  Alexander  Upshaw; 
if  it  was  not,  he  called  my  attention  to  it  and  I  got  it  from  the  agent; 
I  do  not  remember  whicn.  This  is  a  copy,  and  it  shows  the  signa- 
tures. 

On  page  74  Mrs.  Grey  alludes  to  an  organization  which  she  describes 
as  the  Elk  Lodge,  and  states  that  Mr.  Ballou,  who  is  the  Government 
carpenter,  made  a  statement  of  the  whole  thing  to  the  Indian  Rights* 
Association.  I  do  not  find  that  Mr.  Ballou's  statement  is  submitted. 
I  would  suggest  that  that  be  asked  for  as  an  exhibit. 

As  to  the  facts  in  this  matter  I  would  say  that  I  made  a  careful 
investigation  while  at  Crow  Agency.  I  had  an  all-day  hearing  upon 
the  question  and  made  a  complete  record  of  all  testimony  taken.  I 
did  not  submit  that  with  my  report  for  the  reasons  stated  in  the  report, 
but  in  view  of  subsequent  events  I  reduced  that  record  to  typewnting 
and  submitted  it,  and  it  will  be  presented  to  the  committee  as  a  part 
of  my  report. 

On  page  69  Mrs.  Grey  refers  to  Carl  Leider  as  having  been  interpreter 
at  the  grand  jury  inquiry  in  Helena.  This  is  not  in  accordance  with 
the  facts.  I  myself  suggested  that  Alexander  Upshaw  be  summoned 
as  interpreter,  because  1  knew  that  he  was  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the 
very  best,  interpreter  upon  the  reseij^ration.  Carl  Leider  may  have 
acted  as  interpreter,  but  he  was  not  summoned  as,  and  was  not,  the 
official  interpreter. 

On  page  23  Mrs.  Grey  states,  referring  to  the  grand  jury  inquiry, 
that— 

Thev  brought  every  power  that  could  be  brought  against  me  before  the  siund  jury. 
They  nad  Mr.  Morrill,  of  the  Lincoln  Town-Site  Company,  there  with  all  nis  money, 
and  Mr.  Dalby  was  there. 
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Mr.  Morrill  was  summoned  as  president  of  the  Lincoln  Town-Site 
Company  to  testify  in  regard  to  a  charge  made  by  Mrs.  Grey  that  Carl 
Rankin,  while  employed  as  surveyor  with  his  father,  was  also  agent 
for  the  Lincoln  Town-Site  Company,  as  she  styles  it,  though  the  cor- 
rect stvle  I  understand  to  be  the  Lincoln  Land  Company.  When  Mr.. 
Morrill  had  given  his  testimony  upon  this  point  he  immediately  left 
Helena.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  other  purpose  that  brought  him 
there. 

On  pages  84  and  90,  and  I  think  in  other  places,  Mrs.  Grey  alleges 
that  Mr.  Rasch,  the  United  States  attorney  in  Helena,  would  not 
allow  the  grand  jury  to  report  upon  her  case,  but  required  them  to 
hold  up  their  report,  after  they  had  reached  their  conclusion,  before 
Christmas.  The  facts  are  that  the  grand  jury,  after  reaching  a  con- 
clusion upon  this  matter,  informed  Mr.  Rasch  that  it  had  reached  its 
conclusion,  but  that  it  had  decided  not  to  make  known  that  conclu- 
sion imtil  after  the  investigation  of  the  charges  which  had  in  the 
meantime  been  made  by  Mra.  Grey,  apparently  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  Indian  Rights'  Association.  From  Mrs.  Grey's  statement  it  is 
apparent  that  the  conclusion  of  the  grand  jury  was  made  known  to  her 
attorneys,  although  it  was  not  made  known  to  the  United  States 
attorney.  The  action  in  the  matter  was  the  action  of  the  grand  jury, 
and  not  the  action  of  the  United  States  attorney. 

Mrs.  Grey  refers,  on  pages  80,  87,  88,  89,  and  162,  and  I  think  in 
other  places,  to  an  alleged  change  in  the  conclusion  of  the  grand  jury 
in  regard  to  her.  I  have  before  me,  and  will  present  for  inspection,  an 
affidavit  by  Fred  E.  Server,  made  on  the  7th  of  February,  1908,  from 
which  I  Will  read  [reading]: 

Mrs.  Grey  told  me  to-day  that  the  foreman  of  the  grand  jury  had  told  her  that  the 
erand  jury  had  decided  to  indict  her.  Both  Mrs.  Grey  and  Mr.  Sniffen  tell  me  that 
Mr.  Miller,  of  the  Indian  Rights*  Association,  has  authorized  Mr.  Sniffen  to  procure 
bail  for  Mrs.  Grey  and  to  bring  her  East  with  him  to  meet  members  of  the  Indian 
Rights*  Association  in  Philadeli)hia,  after  which  they  expect  to  present  the  matter  to 
Congress  with  the  view  of  securing  a  Congressional  investigation. 

This  statement  was  made  on  the  7th  of  February,  which  was  the 
day  upon  which  the  grand  jury,  after  completing  its  examination  of 
witnesses  and  supposedly  reaching  its  conclusion,  adjourned  pending 
the  return  of  Judge  Hunt.  After  the  7th  of  February  no  further 
meeting*  of  the  grand  jury  were  held  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
testimony;  they  met  merely  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  status  of 
the  body  and  adjourned,  and  I  think  tney  met  just  before  presenting 
their  report,  to  adopt  it  formally  as  prepared  by  the  clerk.  Judge  Hunt 
returned  from  Portland,  as  I  recall,  on  the  10th  of  February,  and  the 
grand  jury  was  immediately  summoned  and  presented  its  report,  in 
which  Mrs.  Grey  was  not  indicted. 

Shall  I  submit  a  copy  of  that  affidavit  as  an  exhibit? 

The  Chairman.  You  may  have  it  marked  as  an  exhibit  and  it  will 
be  received. 

The  paper  was  identified  and  will  appear  in  the  appendix  to  this 
report.     (See  '^  Exhibit  Z.  L.  D.  No.  1,''  p.  592.) 

Mr.  Dalby.  On  pages  176,  177,  and  179  Mr.  SniflFen  refers  to  his 
visit  to  Parkman,  and  alludes  to  meeting  there  four  Indians;  he 
mentions  the  names  of  more  than  four,  but  from  his  statement  on 
page  179  as  follows:  ^'Now,  these  four  Indians  that  I  have  men- 
tioned— Packs  the  Hat,  Bad  Heart,  Yellow  Crane,  and  one  other," 
it  appears  that  these  are  the  names  of  the  Indiaw^  ^\iwsi\kfc  ^s^^^i^^ 
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la  thai  ocauMotiaii  I  iMd  frttoi  a  lattar  ol  Fehmaiy  19i  1808^  fana 
FiTtd  E.  Serfw  to*  me»  M  loUom: 

I  iv«B|  to  PteiaBtfi  FflibnNvy  16  to  meet  Mr.  flMifBDi  ead  » lev  ef  kii : 


anoMlr,,  1>09^  ^^^!^.  Boo  Haiiy^  *»^^  9<"7"F,  *   *   *-    9°*  ^^  ""^ 


iMtuocidaf^iiadwkic^ 

to  FBikmsn  to  meet  Mr.  Ssiffen,  ana  be  expected  quite  a  few,  ancTahowed  bk  die- 
wpolntment  when  none  dhowed  up.  I  tell  you  it  did  me  sood  to  aee  him  fall  dbwn 
fi^51ii^tat8^withn«ied[thelBdtoter  ^      -      - 


» liMt  b&  Qp^  he  atffl  iHiBle  tbat 
W0  ha^  abi  heaed  tiis  liit  ol  it. 


U  it  is  dedbred  I  will  eiibixiit  tlie  letter  as  as  exhibit. 

TkeQsAXKifAK.  The  ecHimiittee  wouM  not  go  on  tecord  as  askioK 
ftsr  heaiMjr  testimony.  B  you  desiro  to  put  it  in  llie  loobni  you 
nmy  do  so.  * 

Mr.  Djixar.  I  do  not  understand  &at  that  wouM  be  hearsay 
testimonT.  Mr.  Servi^  himsdf  was  nresent  and  he  saw  who  was 
tib€vo.  The  statement  is  made  over  Ids  own  s%natmfo  and  in  his 
own  handwrttiDg. 

fionator  SimairBLJLim.  Who  is  to  be  eross-exandned  as  to  die  trutib 
of  the  statement  t 

Mr.  Dauit.  Mr.  Server^  you  widi. 

Senator  Sitthebiakd.  Then  it  is  heamay  t 

Mr.  Dalbt.  I  would  not  hare  so  understood  it. 

The  OsAiBiiCAK.  Do  you  desire  to  hare  it  ineorporated  iu'the 
leieoidt    IS  you  do  it  may  be  marked  and  reeeiTed  in  eYi<kaiee. 

Mr.  Dalbt.  With  that  statement,  I  will  simply  hold  it  unt3  it  is 
asked  for. 

I  have  tried  to  limit  myself  to  matters  that  seem  not  to  have  been 
sufficiently  covered  in  my  report,  and  I  have  tried  to  omit  those  that 
were  unnecessary  to  mention.  I  may  have  failed  to  mention  some 
matters  that  I  should  have  mentioned;  if  I  have  done  so,  it  is  because 
they  have  escaped  my  attention  under  the  circumstances,  and  I 
should  be  glad  to  answer  anjr  (j^uestions  on  any  such  subjects. 

There  are  many  of  the  exhibits  referred  to  in  the  record  which  have 
not  been  printed  and  which  I  have  not  seen,  and  I  do  not  know,  there- 
fore, whether  they  contain  any  matters  which  properly  call  for  com- 
ment or  reply  from  me. 

The  secretary  has  had  prepared  the  various  papers  that  have  been 
called  for,  and  while  they  were  not  ready  when  I  left  this  morning 
they  will  be  during  the  day  and  they  will  be  sent  here  immediately 
to  me  and  I  will  hand  them  m  with  a  list,  as  representing  the  secretary. 

That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mrs.  Grey,  do  you  wish  to  ask  any  questions 
of  Mr.  Dalby? 

Mrs.  Grey.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Sniffen? 

Mr.  Sniffen.  I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Dalby.  through  you,  if  Mr. 
Server  in  any  of  his  communications  told  him  it  he  saw  me  in  Park- 
man? 

The  Chairman.  You  have  heard  the  question,  and  you  may  treat 
it  as  the  inquiry  of  the  committee,  and  may  answer  it. 

Mr.  Dalby.  1  do  not  see  that  in  this  letter  Mr.  Server  anywhere 
states  specifically  that  he  saw  Mr.  Sniffen;  but  he  states  that  he  went 
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to  Farkman  to  meet  Mr.  Sniff  en;  and  he  refers  subsequently  to  accom- 
panying Mr.  Sniffen  to  Sheridan,  along  with  Mr.  Dana. 

Mr.  Sniffen.  Do  I  imderstand  that  he  makes  the  statement  that 
he  accompanied  me  from  Sheridan  to  Farkman  or  from  Farionan  to 
Sheridan — ^is  that  my  understanding  of  your  reading  from  the  letter? 

Mr.  Dalbt.  I  think  that  statement  is  m  the  letter. 

Mr.  Sniffen.  I  ask  because  it  is  news  to  me.  I  did  not  see  Mr. 
Server. 

Mr.  Dalbt.  I  will  read  from  the  letter. 

Mr.  Sniffen.  If  you  will. 

Mr.  Dalby  (reading).  "I  accompanied  him" — ^Mr.  Dana  having 
been  previously  referred  to — "  and  Mr.  Sniffen  to  Sheridan  the  after- 
noon of  the  16th,  on  which  trip  nothing  new  developed  except  he 
[Sniffen]  thought  while  there  was  no  criminality  attached  to  Major 
Reynolds'  action,  he  thought  favoritism  had  been  shown,  and  that  he 
[Major  Reynolds]  was  none  the  loser  by  it.'' 

Mr.  Sniffen.  The  date  of  that  letter  is  February 

Mr.  Dalby.  Nineteenth. 

Mr.  Sniffen.  I  simply  asked  because  it  was  news  to  me.  I  did 
not  see  Mr.  Server  at  Farkman.  I  understood  that  he  was  going  to 
meet  me  there,  but  he  had  gone  to  Sheridan.  I  did  not  see  nim  the 
two  or  three  days  I  was  at  Farkman. 

The  Chaibman.  Any  further  questions  of  yours? 

Mr.  Sniffen.  I  do  not  care  to  ask  him  anything  further. 

The  Chaibman.  Now,  Mrs.  Grey,  if  there  is  any  new  matter  that 
Mr.  Dalby  has  brought  in,  either  this  morning  or  yesterday,  you  will 
be  permitted  to  reply  to  it. 

STATEMENT  OE  ME8.  HELEN  PIEECE  GEET— Eesumed. 

Mrs.  Gbey.  He  brought  up  several  things  in  contradiction  of  what 
I  have  said  that  I  womd  like  to  reply  to.  I  will  simply  go  back  to 
the  record  to  record  things  that  I  have  already  said. 

The  Chaibman.  I  would  suggest  that  it  adds  nothing  to  the  force 
of  a  statement  to  repeat  it.  If  there  is  anything  that  he  has  brought 
in  here  either  yesterday  or  to-day  that  you  wish  to  reply  to,  the  com- 
mittee would  be  glad  to  have  you  do  so. 

Mrs.  Gbey.  As  to  this  matter  of  Mr.  Server,  it  is  simply  beyond 
my  comprehension.  Major  McLaughlin  said  he  had  known  Mr.  Ser- 
ver for  thirty  years,  and  I  think  he  will  agree  with  me  that  he  is  the 
last  man  whom  he  would  suspect  of  being  a  spy.  I  have  here  a  copy 
of  a  letter  that  we  received  n*om  Mr.  Server. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  want  to  offer  that  in  evidence? 

Mrs.  Gbey.  I  don't  believe  it  is  so.  I  don't  believe  Mr.  Server  is 
that  kind  of  a  man. 

Now,  as  to  this  matter  of  the  Murphy  sheep  business,  it  can  easily 
be  settled.  There  are  two  telegrams  among  tnose  papers  in  which  he 
says  he  will  put  sheep  on  the  reservation. 

As  to  the  matter  or  Mr.  Bair  paying  such  a  good  price  for  hay:  All 
aroimd  the  reservation  are  stockmen — small  ranchers,  owning  their 
own  ranches — and  last  spring  hay  went  up  as  high  as  $18  around 
there.  It  does  not  stand  to  reason  that  these  ranchmen  would  not 
be  glad  to  pay  $5  a  ton  for  their  hay.     Mr.  Tom  Doyle  attempted  to 
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get  some  of  the  smflll  ranchers  neur  him^ — he  attempted  to  be  allowed 
to  sell  his  hay  to  some  small  honiet^^^^ -Aiders  just  oustide  the  reserva- 
tion, and  as  a  result  of  his  attempt— the  correspondence  is  all  here — 
he  had  his  trip  to  Helena  anil  a  yearns  imprisonment.  All  around 
the  reservation— I  could  give  dozens  of  nfimes — are  people  willine:  to 
pay  double  as  much  as  Mr,  Bair  doe«;  among  others  would  be  Jack 
Welch,  and  Mr.  Dana  himself  pays  about  three  times  as  much.  Mr, 
Welch  does  pay  Don  Hardy,  who  lives  on  the  reservationj  $2  a  head 
for  stock,  and  on  this  account  they  have  nearly  driven  Don  Hardy  oflF 
the  reservation.  I  have  letters  to  submit  in  which  Mr.  Reynolds  has 
told  him  that  he  can  stay  on  the  reservation  ^*aa  long  as  lie  attends 
to  his  own  business;'*  otherwise  he  will  have  to  get  oflf  the  rest^rvation. 
As  to  Tom  Doyle  having  a  case  of  w^liisky  vvlien  he  was  in  Lodge- 

grass,  it  is  apace  with  the  other  statements.     He  was  arrested  at  his 
ome  on  the  creek. 

Senator  Dixon,  Doyle  was  convicted  by  a  jury  for  introducing 
whisky  on  the  rf\^ervntiDn  and  srnt  to  the  prnittmtmry,  wasn't  he? 

Mrs.  Qbst.  1  guess  that  explained  how  it  came  about. 

Senator  Dixon.  That  was  a  fact/ wasn't  itt 
*  ifo.  Gbet.  Oh^yes:  he  was  convicted;  he  plead  guilty.  Hedidn't 
have  moneji  in  the  nrst  place,  to  hire  a  lawyer.  He  had  already 
had  six  months  of  it  there;  and  ne  got  out  of  it  the  best  way  he  couid.^ 
Hie  tTjBatment  of  the  Government  there  is  the  greatest  cyrse  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  . 

Senator  Dixon.  To  convict  people  for  taking  whis^  on  the  reser- 
vation t 

Mrs.  Grey.  To  pick  them  up  here  and  take  them  away,  as  they 
did  with  me  twice,  and  it  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  get  bail,  because 
thev  have  to  get  bail  that  is  qualified  for  by  someone  who  owns 
real  estate  in  the  State.  Judge  Lindsay  goes  mto  that  in  a  letter  I 
have  submitted  here. 

As  to  my  having  my  witnesses  that  I  wanted,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing,  I  introduced  a  letter  here,  which  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  that  I 
myself  wrote  to  Arnold  Casto.  I  rewrote  the  letter,  and  I  am  not 
positive  that  the  copy  is  word  for  word  Uke  the  original;  I  very  sel- 
dom make  a  straight  copy. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  suggest  that  a  letter  in  one^s  own  interest 
is  not  the  strongest  evidence  anyway,  and  unless  you  are  reasonably 
certain  that  it  is  an  exact  copy 

Mrs.  Grey.  The  reason  I  say  it  is  not  an  exact  copy  is  that  I  did 
not 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  want  this  to  go  in? 

Mrs.  Grey.  Yes. 

The  paper  was  identified  and  was  marked  ''Exhibit  H.  P.  G. 
No. 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Dalby  that,  so  far  as  I  know.  Doctor 
Fanning  is  a  most  excellent  Government  servant.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, nis  remarkable  case  of  smallpox  epidemic,  which  I  suppose 
could  not  have  been  found  any  place  else.  It  must  have  been  some- 
thing that  is  in  the  nature  of  an  original  research.  It  was  so  remark- 
able an  epidemic  of  smallpox  that  it  broke  out  with  virulence  as 
soon  as  Mr.  Reynolds  had  gotten  his  witnesses  off,  continued  to  rage 
during  the  whole  sitting  of  the  grand  jury  when  the  Indians  wanted 
to   send   witnesses   off   the   reservation,   miraculously   disappeared 
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when  Major  McLaughlin  wanted  to  hold  a  general  council  of  the 
Indians,  held  off  just  long  enough  for  the  council,  and  had  since  set- 
tled down  with  raging  violence  so  that  quarantine  managed  by 
Doctor  Fanning  prevents  any  Indian  from  leaving  the  reservation. 

As  to  this  letter  about  Mr.  Hill;  that  was  signed  by  Howard  Means. 
In  the  light  of  the  fact  that  Howard  Means  and  Mr.  Hill  were  at  this 
time,  have  been  ever  since,  and  still  are  Government  employees,  and 
this  letter  speaks  of  the  cattle  that  they  had  on  the  reservation 
together,  that  they  probably  would  have  to  sell  them,  and  also  states 
that  he  had  to  give  up  a  homestead  which  he  had  taken  illegally, 
because  it  was  round  that  he  had  perjured  himself  in  making  the 
statement,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  a  matter  of  sufficient  importance 
to  even  attract  Mr.  Dalby's  attention. 

As  to  signing  the  petition  and  the  Lodffegrass  matter,  Joe  Cooper 
is  here;  and  as  for  saying  Ralph  Sago  told  him,  I  do  not  believe  he 
did,  or  Horace  Long  Bear.  Horace  Long  Bear  is  in  jaU  to-day,  I 
beUeve,  because  he  was  trying  to  come  to  Washington.  He  was 
chosen  on  the  delegation  to  come  here,  but  on  account,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  of  letters  from  the  Department — there  are  letters  written 
out  that  anyone  who  had  any  connection  with  me  should  not  go  on 
that  delegation. 

Senator  Dixon.  Do  you  charge  that  asafact — ^that  the  Department 
wrote  out  there  and  said  that  anybody  who  had  any  connection  with 
you  should  not  go? 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  have  had  a  letter  to  that  effect  from  there. 

Senator  Dixon.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  do  you  charge  the  Department 
with  that? 

Mrs.  Grey.  No;  I  do  not.  What  I  mean  to  say  is  that  I  know 
what  the  attitude  of  those  people  are. 

Senator  Dixon.  Now,  you  have  gone  ahead  and  charged  the 
Department  with  writing  letters  out  there 

Mrs.  Grey.  With  reference  to  that,  I  would  call  for  the  correspond- 
ence between  the  Department  and  the  agency  at  the  time  they  were 
preparing  this  delegation,  when  Major  McLaughlin  went  to  the 
reservation.     I  thinK  it  will  bring  out  just  what  I  want  brought  out. 

As  to  the  matter  of  Carl  Rankin,  I  refer  to  the  report,  which  will 
show  just  what  I  did  say.  I  see  that  there  is  a  mistake  in  the  record; 
the  printed  record  says  ''John"  Rankin;  it  should  be  ''Carl"  Rankin. 

Then  to  go  back.  I  find  in  looking  over  my  letters  that  I  have  a 
letter  of  this  woman  whose  cattle  were  taken  for  debt,  which  she  had 
tried  to  get  Major  Re3molds  to  act  upon.  I  have  here  a  letter  about 
that.     Do  you  want  to  use  that  as  an  exhibit  ? 

The  Chairman.  Well,  do  you  want  to  put  it  in?  We  have  received 
in  the  record  here  nearly  all  the  testimony  that  you  desire  to  have 
filed. 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  do  not  care  anything  about  this  being  filed,  unless 
you  want  it. 

And  here  is  the  telegram  [indicating]  that  I  used  that  night  to  keep 
myself  from  getting  into  the  guardhouse. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  want  to  file  that? 

Mrs.  Grey.  It  won't  be  of  sufficient  interest,  unless  you  want  it. 
It  is  torn  off  here  at  the  top. 

There  have  been  continued  references  to  my  articles  in  the  Billings 
Inquirer.     While  I  imdoubtedly  made  statements  in  those  articles  I 
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wmMLntithmn  Midd  im  ecMJiaio^df  at  tibe^aina  tiiMlftft  fltttdes  i 
priDittd  in  tlie  kooM  tow»4>f  auaqr  dt  AmewmglB  and^eeqnMMd  tiie 
smtiDimite  of  ttoooiamiPity^aswagriiatro 

jmniftdiate  piid^]p^mdM(9nplKA  of  fliOeOk  iti  tin  taarllM  lattMWi 
w«re  written  i  was  iU,  ximamd^v^  bed^  gi  ikiMo^  «f  itiie  palfer 
«l  tiie  ladiaa  BepiMmeaQLt,  M  wm  <iMiifilrii#d  m  my  owa  >  was  aaid 
mustnited  yaBtmwf  W  toe  aiModote  Ifr.  Ibrntaspf  used  yiiilpirday  M 
to  hk  undecBtaiidiK  Of  th»  Indiaiia^  idaM  of  joabce. 

Senator  Dqcoh.  fii  publiBhiDg  tiiki  eeriea  of  letters  in  Urn  Bittmn 
Inqidier  oat  in  Montana^  tliat  was  not  bringing  thase  wfimn  to  tbB . 
attention  of  tdhe  Ck^mmianoner  or  of  the  Seoretaij  ol  tba  utener, 
wasitt 

Mr^.  Gbst.  I  was  in  jaiL    I  was  pnetioallj  being  xaiboaded;  and 


tbeee  bttere  be  written,  and  tiiat  I  tcfl  what  I  had  thought  of  the 
matter.  That  is  the  way  those  articles  were  wxitten,  and  I  thmk 
they  aooorapMshed  Iheir  endJ  There  are  a  good  many  thii^  m 
those  letiets  lliat  sre  not  nice  to  read.  I  hare  not  read  ihem  smce  I 
wrote  them  and  sent  them.  Yet  when  I  went  back  to  BilHngs  soaae 
ef  the  most  prominent  men  there  came  and  told  me  tiiat  they  widbed 
thsT  had  known  what,  the  letters  <mitained  facfepe  thqr  came  out, 
and.  if  they  had  they  would  have  given  me  a  good  many  mora  tilings* 
And  the  f  aet  remains  tiiat  just  at  the  time  wmh  the  letter  was  adver- 
tised to  appear  on  Charley  Bair  there  wasn't  a  line  in  the  paper; 
and  two  weeks  afterwards  they  began  to  publish  what  is  now  really 
the  official  statement  of  these  people,  such  as  in  the  editorial  sub- 
scribed of,  the  Forsythe  paper  belonging  to  Mr.  Edwards.  The  First 
National  Bank,  I  suppose,  owns  the  Silling  Gazette,  and  also  the 
Helena  Record.  There  are  a  number  of  other  little  papers  that  I 
have  forgotten.  I  suppose  that  I  have  16  or  20  clippmgs  of  the 
same  caliber  of  this  Johns  editorial  that  I  will  not  put  m.  You 
know  that  yourself.  Senator  Dixon,  because  you  have  seen  them. 

Senator  Dixon.  No;  I  have  not  seen  other  clippings.  I  have  seen 
the  Johns  editorial  that  you  refer  to. 

Mrs.'  Gbey.  I  think  you  have*  seen  something  more  than  that.  I 
have  plenty  of  them  if  you  want  them. 

So  diligent  was  the  circulation  of  slanders  about  me  by  these  people 
that  it  was  necessary  for  Mrs.  Norris,  in  whose  house  I  lived  diu-ing 
my  stay  in  Helena  after  leaving  the  jail,  to  either  ask  me  to  leave 
her  house  or  to  take  the  course  she  did,  namely,  call  into  her  sitting 
room  Mayor  Lindsey,  who  also  lived  in  the  house,  and  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Bateman,  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  which  I  attended,  and  in  which 
church  the  slanders  were  also  circulated,  and  let  them  meet  me  and 
ask  me  questions  and  inform  themselves  to  some  extent  as  to  the 
truth  of  the  slanders.  I  was  a  stranger  in  that  part  of  the  country, 
my  home  being,  except  for  a  short  tmfie  in  Shendan  and  in  Omaha, 
in  Minnesota,  and  I  did  not  know  a  human  being  in  the  place,  nor  did 
I  meet  but  one  person  I  had  ever  seen  before  during  my  stay  there  of 
eight  months.  As  to  what  this  treatment  was,  1  submit  portions 
of  a  sermon  that  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  McCullough. 

I  can  not  read  this  letter  [indicating!,  but  I  will  ask  that  it  be  filed. 

The  Chatrman>  You  may  mark  tluit  as  an  exhibit  and  it  will  be 
received  into  the  record. 
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The  letter  was  identified  and  was  marked  "Ekhibit  H.  P.  G.  No.  33." 

Mrs.  Grey.  As  to  my  connection  with  the  Indian  Rights  Associa- 
tion, I  just  simply  want  to  say  that  I  am  in  no  way,  shape,  maimer,  or 
form,  now  or  at  any  time,  have  been  connected  with  them  or  depend- 
ent upon  them  for  support,  nor  do  I  expect  to  be  at  any  time. 

Mr.  Herbert  Welsh  heard  of  the  thmgs  that  were  going  on  down 
there  and  wrote  me  for  information — wrote  to  Billings;  he  didn't 
write  to  me — for  information.  As  a  result  of  that  he  sent  a  draft  for 
my  bail,  for  a  portion  of  it.  I  was  already  out  on  bail,  but  as  it  was 
on  a  paid  bond  Mr.  Welsh's  draft  was  not  returned  to  Hitti  till  the 
bail  was  released;  and  when  I  was  released  a  portion  of  the  money 
which  belonged  to  the  members  of  the  association  was  loaned  to  me 
to  pay  the  debts  I  had  incurred  while  I  was  there,  and  in  order  for 
me  to  leave  town. 

I  would  say  right  here  that  I  am  not  60  years  old,  and  that  I  have 
not  been  thirtv  years  on  one  paper.  My  name  has  been  clean,  and  I 
expect  to  hand  it  down  clean  to  my  son. 

That  is  all. 

Thereupon  the  witness  was  excused. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Sniffen,  haVe  you  anything  further  you  de- 
sire to  say? 

Mr.  Sniffen.  I  see  nothing  in  what  Mr.  Dalby  has  brought  out 
that  changes  my  testimony  at  all.  The  affidavit  of  Mr.  Server, 
which  he  read,  to  the  effect  that  I  had  secured  authority  to  get  bail 
for  Mrs.  Grey  in  the  event  of  an  adverse  decision  of  the  grand  jury, 
and  to  bring  her  here,  is  all  news  to  me.  Mrs.  Grrey  has  explained 
how  certain  money,  which  was  not  by  the  action  of  the  association, 
was  loaned  to  her.  I  have  nothing  to  add.  The  records  will  speak 
for  themselves. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Commissioner,  reference  has  been  made  to 
telegrams  from  Murphy  to  the  Department  pending  the  settlement 
of  the  question  between  Murphy  and  Bair,  to  the  effect  that  Murphv 
offered  to  put  sheep  instead  of  cattle  on  the  reservation.  I  wish 
you  would  examine  the  records  of  your  office,  and  if  there  are  any 
telegrams  bearing  on  that  subject  file  them  with  the  committee. 

A&.  Leupp.  I  will  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  Reference  has  also  been  made  to  correspondence 
between  the  Department  and  the  agent,  Reynolds,  prior  to  and  in 
connection  with  Major  McLaughlin's  visit.  If  there  is  any  of  that 
correspondence  I  wish  you  would  file  it. 

Mr.  Leupp.  I  think  we  have  all  the  correspondence  there,  and  I 
will  be  very  glad  to  file  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  wish  to  make  any  statement  this  morning, 
Mr.  Commissioner? 

Mr.  Leupp.  I  si^nply  wish  to  say  that  I  should  not  probably  have 
mentioned  these  things  except  for  Mrs.  Grey's  reference  this  morning 
again  to  her  newspaper  connections.  I  thought  I  had  better  put  in 
evidence  the  l^ter  wliich  Mr.  Loeb  sent  me  introducing  Mrs.  Grey, 
and  speaking  of  her  as  a  correspondent  of  Collier's  and  of  the  Chicago 
Record-Herald.  And  as  Secretary  Garfield  the  other  day  filed  what- 
ever evidence  he  had  as  to  her  connection  with  the  Cl^cago  Record-^ 
Herald,  I  should  like  to  file  this  letter  from  Collier's  as  to  her  connec- 
tion with  that  paper. 

(The  letter  was  identified  and  marked  ''  Exliibit  F.  E.  L.  No.  2,"  and 
appears  in  the  Appendix.    See  p.  677.) 
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The  Chaibmak.  I  think  it  is  due  to  Mrs.  Grey  to  say,  at  least  I  will 
take  the  responsibility  myself  of  saying  in  reply  to  her  closing  state- 
ment as  to  her  character,  that  in  this  inyestisation,  and  outside  of  this 
investigation,  I  never  have  heard  the  slightest  aspersion  upon  the 
character  of  Mrs.  Grey. 

Mr.  Leupp.  Well,  1  have  not  raised  that,  except  as  to  her  veracity. 

The  Chairman.  No;  I  know,you  have  not.  But  she,  in  her  closing 
statement,  referred  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  if  there  is  nothing  further,  that  will  conclude 
this  hearing,  with  the  exception  of  the  filmg  of  the  documents. 

Senator  Dixon.  That  is,  this  washing  of  the  linen.  I  wish  to  say, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  Major  Wolcott,  who  is  the  superintendent  of  the 
Omaha  stock  yards,  is  here.  I  really  would  like  to  have  this  com- 
mittee hear  something  about  this  horse-breeding  bill.  As  Major  Wol- 
cott, I  think,  was  the  man  who  originally  suggested  the  scheme,  and 
he  is  famiUar  with  the  horse  conditions  in  the  West  and  on  the  Crow 
Agency,  I  should  like  to  have  the  committee  hear  just  a  short  state- 
ment from  him. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  one  of  the  matters  before  the  committee, 
and  we  will  be  glad  to  hear  the  Mkjor  on  it. 

Mr.  Dalbt.  WUl  you  indulge  me  just  a  moment  in  order  to  make 
a  statement  in  justice  to  Mr.  Server? 

The  Chairman.  You  were  asked  this  morning  to  go  on.  I  do  not 
know  where  this  will  end.  When  you  make  a  statement  somebody 
else  will  have  to  make  a  statement. 

Mr.  Dalbt.  I  want  to  make  a  statement  in  regard  to  Mr.  Server's" 
character. 

The  Chairman.  Make  your  statement  and  get  through  with  it. 

STATEMENT  OF  Z.  LEWIS  DALBY— Resumed. 

Mr.  Dalby.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Grey  has  spoken  so 
highly  of  Mr.  Server's  character,  it  is  perhaps  unnecessary  for  nie  to 
say  anything  upon  that  subject;  but  in  justice  to  him  1  give  the  par- 
ticulars that  Mr.  Server  has  been  in  that  country  since  the  late 
sixties  or  early  seventies.  He  was  with  the  Army  during  the  Indian 
war  times;  and  he  has  been  associated  with  the  Crows  for  more  than 
thirty  years.  He  has  their  confidence  thoroughly;  he  knows  them, 
and  their  best  interests  are  what  he  wishes  to  accomplish.  This  was 
the  motive  that  prompted  Mr.  Server  to  cooperate  with  me  as  he 
has  done.  I  did  not  buy  Mr.  Server — I  do  not  believe  any  man 
could  buy  Mr.  Server;  and  I  did  not  forge  Mr.  Server's  name  to  the 
documents  that  were  submitted.  Mr.  Server  will  appear  before  the 
committee  if  the  committee  wishes  it. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Did  you  read  Mr.  Server's  letter  to  Mr. 
Sniffen? 

Mr.  Dalby.  No,  sir;  I  doubtless  have  a  copy  of  it,  however. 

Senator  Sutherland.  I  wish  you  would  read  that  letter. 

Mr.  Dalby.  I  recognize  from  the  first  few  lines  that  it  is  the  same 
as  a  letter  that  I  have  a  copy  of. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Then  you  are  familiar  with  the  letter? 

Mr.  Dalby.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sutherland.  The  letter  that  you  introduced  is  a  letter 
which  seems  to  betray  some  antagonism  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Server 
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toward  Mrs.  Grey  and  Mr.  SniflFen,  and  the  letter  which  he  writes  to 
Mr.  Sniffen  is  written  in  the  friendliest  kind  of  a  way,  rather  sym- 
pathizing with  their  view  of  things,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Dalbt.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Suthebland.  How  do  you  explain  the  apparent  incon- 
sistency of  the  two  positions  taken  oy  Mr.  Server? 

Mr.  Dalby.  On  tne  ground  that  I  have  alluded  to,  that  the  meas- 
ures taken  by  Mr.  Sniffen  and  Mrs.  Grey  were  detrimental  in  the 
highest  sense  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Crow  Indians,  and  that  Mr. 
Server  has  cooperated  with  me  to  give  me  the  information  that  he 
could  obtain. 

Senator  Suthebland.  I  know;  but  here  is  a  letter  written  March  1 2. 

Mr.  Dalby.  He  may  have  written  a  more  recent  one  than  that. 

Senator  Suthehland.  Here  is  a  letter  written  within  the  last  few 
daj^s  to  Mr.  Sniffen,  the  whole  tenor  of  which  is  one  of  sympathy  with 
their  work. 

Mr.  Dalby.  Yes.  I  may  state  further  that  the  way  the  matter 
first  came  about,  as  I  stated  vesterday,  was  at  Mrs.  Grey's  suggestion 
that  he  come  and  talk  with  ner,  he  being  a  witness  before  the  grand 

ry.     He  declined  to  do  so  until  after  ne  had  given  his  testimony 

fore  the  grand  jury. 

Senator  Sutherland.  I  do  not  care  to  go  into  any  detail  of  the 
matter,  but  I  simply  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  letters 
which  he  writes  to  you  he  is  apparently  in  antagonism  to  these  people. 

Mr.  Dalby.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sutherland.  And  in  the  letter  which  he  writes  to  Mr. 
Sniffen  he  is  in  apparent  sympathy  with  what  they  are  doing.  What 
I  want  to  ask  you  is  whether  or  not  you  do  not  think  there  is  some 
lack  of  candor  on  the  part  of  a  man  who  will  take  these  seemingly 
inconsistent  positions? 

Mr.  Dalby.  I  will  explain  to  vou  how  that  came  around.  Mr. 
Server  asked  me  if  I  would  like  for  him  to  po  and  see  Mrs.  Grey  in 
response  to  her  request.  I  said,  **A11  right,  if  you  want  to  go.  You 
are  a  good  listener  and  you  are  close-mouthed,  and  what  you  learn 
may  be  of  service.''  And  Mr.  Server  did  go,  and  he  did  attend  all 
then*  meetings,  and  he  did  inform  me  of  what  he  learned  from  time 
to  time  diu'ing  his  stay  there..  It  was  Mr.  Server's  intention  through- 
out that  time,  before  leaving  Helena,  to  state  to  Mrs.  Grey  and  Mr. 
Sniffen  exactly  what  he  had  done,  and  why  he  had  done  it.  At  my 
suggestion  he  did  not  do  that  then,  deferring  his  action  to  a  later  time, 
because  I  said:  *  ^  If  you  do  not  show  your  hand,  as  you  have  planned, 
you  will  probably  get  evidence  by  correspondence  which  will  enable 
us  to  show  this  matter  up  exactly  as  it  is  when  it  comes  up."  I  knew 
that  the  matter  was  going  to  reach  this  stage.  I  was  as  firmly  con- 
vinced of  it  as  I  was  of  anything  on  earth.  My  experience  in  the  past 
year  has  proved  to  me  that  they  did  not  intend  to  stop  short  of  any- 
thing to  carry  out  their  purposes,  and  I  knew  the  evil  effects  upon  the 
Crow  Indians.  Mr.  Server,  knowing  the  Crow  Indians,  and  their 
conditions,  and  being,  as  Mrs.  Grey  supposed,  in  sympathy  with  her, 
knows  also  the  evil  effect  of  her  course  of  action,  ana  he  was  willing 
to  take  this  step  to  aid  me  in  protecting  the  Indians  on  the  Crow 
Reservation,  if  possible.  That,  sir,  is  the  motive  that  underlies  this 
transaction. 
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The  Chaibsiak  .You  say  you  have  a  copy  of  this  letter  of  Server's 
to  SnifFen  of  March  12t 

Mr.  Dalby.  I  have.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  you  get  itt 

Mr.  Dalbt.  Mr.  Server  s^it  it  to  me. 

The  Chairman.  Sent  you  a  copy  of  that  letter! 

Mr.  Dalbt.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  He  has  sent  you  copies  of  all  the  letters  and  cor- 
respondence that  he  has  had  with  Mr.  Sniff  en  and  Mrs.  Grey  I 

Mr.  Dalbt.  He  savs  he  has.    He  has  sent  me  a  great  many. 

Senator  Dixon.  That  was  the  agreement  between  yourself  and 
S^rert 

Mr.  Dalbt.  Freciselyy  sir. 

Senator  Sutheeland.  Whatever  may  be  the  motive,  according  to 
your  statement,  as  I  imd^rstand  it,  Mr.  Sniffen  was  making  a  mere 
pretense  of  bein^  friendly  t 

The  Chaibxan.  No.    Mr.  Server,  you  mean. 

Senator  Sxtthbrland.  Yes;  Mr.  Server. 

Mr.  Dalbt.  It  was  substantially  so,  sir. 

Senator  Sdthbbland.  That  is  all. 

Thereupon  the  witness  was  excused. 

STATIMBST  of  KAJ.  FBAVCIB  1.  WOLOOTT. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Major,  you  may  discuss  the  horse  biQ. 

Mr.  WoLOOTT.  I  was  a  ranchman  on  the  North  Platte  River  for 
nearly  twenty  years,  and  engaged  largely  in  the  breeding  of  horses. 
For  the  last  fourteen  years  I  have  been  the  general  agent  of  the  Omaha 
Stock  Yards,  and  my  territory  extends  from  the  Missouri  west  to  the 
Pacific,  and  my  duties,  among  other  things,  are  to  encourage  as  far 
as  possible  increase  production  of  stock  in  that  territory. 

fii  1901  there  was  a  contract  let  for  cavalry  horses  to  be  delivered 
at  South  Omaha.  I  had  been  familiar  with  the  classification  of  horses 
which  had  been  received  upon  practically  the  same  sort  of  contracts 
at  Fort  Meade.  I  knew  the  raisers  of  many  of  these  horses  that  were 
submitted  at  South  Omaha,  particularly  N.  R.  Davis,  a  large  breeder; 
and  90  per  cent  of  the  horses  submitted  under  this  contract  were 
rejected,  largely  on  account  of  their  height,  which  was  only  about  an 
inch  or  somethmg  like  that  under  the  standard.  The  horses  were  bid 
for  as  branded  horses.  They  were  judged  under  the  specifications  of 
the  army  cavalry  horse,  which  requu-es  a  very  toppy,  high-bred, 
well-broken  horse.  And  the  result  was  that  the  contractors  were 
made  defaulters,  and 'their  contract  was  filled  by  purchasing  horses 
East,  which  they  had  to  pay  for. 

My  yards  are  largely  mterested  in  the  horse  trade.  It  was  not 
pleasant  for  us  to  see  a  contract  get  away  from  us  in  that  way  and 
it  was  up  to  me  to  see  if  there  was  any  possibility  of  rectifying  this. 
I  knew  the  horse  trade  of  the  West  pretty  well.  I  knew  the  Crow 
Reservation,  where  for  years  I  had  gone  to  fish,  and  I  went  up  there 
and  went  over  the  reservation  with  Major  Reynolds,  who  is  the.  agent, 
to  look  at  the  conditions  as  to  horse  raising  upon  that  reservation. 
I  found,  as  my  report  here  sets  forth,  that  lor  the  nutritious  quality 
of  the  grass  it  is  as  good  perhaps  as  anywhere  in  the  world.  The 
altitude  for  fine  Iimg  power,  the  underlying  lime  rock  for  good  bone, 
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the  profusion  of  feed  for  winter  in  the  alfalfa  and  snuiU  ^ains  that 
are  and  can  be  raised  upon  the  irrigated  ground — in  point  of  fact 
there  is  no  limit  to  it — and  from  every  point  of  view  probably  the 
conditions  for  as  good  a  horse-breeding  plant  as  could  be  estabnshed 
in  the  world  exist  there.  There  is  no  country  but  Russia  that  could 
possibly  equal  the  size  and  quality  of  such  a  ranch.  In  Gtermany, 
m  Engiana,  and  in  France  the  governments  all  engage  in  the  breed- 
ing of  horses  for  their  finest  service;  many  of  their  horses  cost  a  great 
deal  of  money.  In  France  the  best  horses  at  their  riding  schools 
cost  $1,000  or  more.  At  the  last  Chicago  show  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many had  a  string  of  five  or  six  of  his  best  saddle  horses  that  are  used 
for  the  guards — the  Oldenburg  coachers — ^which  cost  $1,200  or  $1,500 
apiece. 

I  came  through  Kansas  City  about  two  weeks  ago,  and  I  found  the 
lowest  bid  on  an  offer  for  800  head  lor  the  Government  ranged  from 
$155  to  $210  per  head.  That  is  a  pretty  high  price  for  this  country, 
but  the  price  is  still  increasing.  There  was  a  time  in  our  western 
country  when  the  horse  business  was  a  good  business,  but  the  change 
in  the  street  railroads  from  horse  power  to  electricity  Umited  the 
demand  for  horses,  and  it  came  that  horses  could  not  be  given  away. 

When  Lieutenant  Weston  was  the  agent  of  the  Crow  Indians  m 
1896,  I  was  at  the  Crow  Agency,  and  he  offered  me  10,000  head  of 
Crow  ponies  at  $1  apiece.  They  had  about  40,000  on  the  reservation 
then,  and  they  were  eating  up  all  the  grass  with  no  return,  and  they 
couldn't  do  anything  with  them.  I  wrote  to  the  coast  and  looked 
around  elsewhere  to  see  if  I  could  not  sell  them  to  some  people  to  can 
or  do  something  with  them,  and  not  finding  any  place  where  I  could 
even  get  the  freight  back  on  the  shipment,  I  was  roroed  to  decline  the 
trade. 

Then  the  horse  business  changed.  It  had  been  so  bad  and  the  price 
of  horses  was  so  low  that  practically  you  could  not  give  away  western 
horses.  Now  it  is  entirely  different;  they  command  a  good  price. 
In  any  of  our  markets  the  product  of  the  Crow  mares  with  good  stal- 
lions at  two  years  old  would  command  a  remunerative  price. 

Well,  I  went  over  the  range  with  Major  Reynolds,  and  then  I 
made  a  report,  which  was  sent  to  Washington  and  attracted  some 
little  attention,  and  an  appropriation  of  $15,000  was  made  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  land  which  was  to  be  sold  under  the  segre- 
gation of  a  certain  northeast  portion  of  the  Crow  Reservation ;  but  it 
turned  out  that  the  fixed  charges  on  the  proceeds  of  this  sale  were 
such  that  $15,000  could  not  be  paid,  so  it  amounted  to  nothing. 

Senator  Dixon.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  $15,000  item  for  the  pur- 
chase of  stallions  is  in  the  Crow  bill  of  1904,  and  it  will  be  paid  within 
a  year  or  two.     That  is  in  there  now. 

Mr.  WoLCOTT.  It  is  in  there  now.  The  appropriation  was  made, 
but  they  couldn't  get  any  money.  Well,  the  chief  of  my  yards,  Mr. 
Paxton — he  died  only  a  year  ago — was  an  old  plainsman,  and  he  took 
a  great  deal  of  interest  m  this  horse  business,  and  he  kept  me  at  it. 
So  I  made  another  report,  and  addressed  it  to  the  President,  and  I 
came  on  here  and  presented  it  to  him  in  person.  I  had  studied  the 
thing  and  was  dead  in  earnest  about  it.  1  saw  the  possibility  of  the 
thing  primarily  for  the  Indians,  next  for  the  Army,  and  then  next  for 
the  surplus  for  our  stock  yards,  because  lots  of  these  horses  would 
have  to  be  sold  as  culls;  and  then  the  surplus  mares^  after  four  or  five 
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years'  breeding,  would  havp  to  be  elimiDatcd,  and  all  the  mare  colts 
would  be  n^servt^d,  and  an  equal  number  of  the  mares  would  have  to 
be  sold  every  year;  that  would  amount  to  a  very  large  number  of 
hoi'ses  to  be  sold. 

Senator  Dixon.  Did  you  take  up  the  matter  with  the  C)ommis- 
sioner  of  Indian  ^'UTairs  at  the  suggestion  of  the  President ? 

Mr.  WoLCOTT.  Oh,  yes.  But  T may  never  have  a  chance  to  talk 
about  this  as^ain,  and  f  would  like  to  tell  the  whole  story  now. 

The  number  of  horses  needed  yearly  for  the  American  Army  is 
from  2,000  to  2^500,  You  would  perhaps  be  surprised  to  know  what 
it  IB  among  the  European  armies,  amounting  from  3,000  in  England 
to  17,000  or  IS^OOO  in  Russia  ever)^  year — tliat  is,  in  time  of  peace. 
To  put  any  European  army  upon  a  war  footing  would  require  from 
250,000  to  450,000  horses.  That  would  simply  be  starting  the 
ttdngj  without  regard  to  the  number  needed  if  tfie  war  lasted  long. 
In  South  Africa  the  English  spent  about  $95,000,000  to  furnish  horses 
for  that  campaign.  We  sokl  them  a  good  many  of  our  western 
bronchos  that  brought  from  $95  to  $100  apiece.  So  the  demand 
for  army  horses  is  world-wide,  and  there  isn't  any  possible  limitation 
to  it  unless  ytm  can  see  some  end  to  war  or  the  way  of  waging  it. 
They  have  got  to  have  the  horses.  And  that  is  why  our  Army  comes 
in  for  a  pretty  low  class  of  horses^  because  of  the  foreign  demand,  and 
then  many  6i  the  best  horses  are  sold  for  coachers  and  saddlers  in 
the  large  cities  and  summer  resorts,  so  practically  the  Government 
for  its  Army  gets  nothing  but  the  culls, 

I  made  up  my  report  and  came  on  and  saw  the  President,  and 
brought  along  some  photographs  to  show  the  range  country  and  the 
horse?^  tli^t  the  Indians  had,  nnd  the  President  w^s  mther  nlf^^^ed 
with  the  proposition  and  gave  me  a  note  to  Commissioner  Leupp, 
who  went  over  nay  papers  and  made  a  report  to  the  President,  which 
resulted  in  the  Commissioner  having  this  law  formulated  which  is 
before  the  committee  now. 

Senator  Dixon.  This  billl 

Mr.  WoLCOTT.  This  bill,  I  mean;  this  proposed  law.     There  are  a 

freat  many  things  that  I  could  say  in  support  of  this  measure, 
rimarily  it  is  an  advantage  to  the  Indians  who  have  been  engaged  in 
raising  cattle  that  the  surrounding  ranchmen  largely  stole  from  them 
and  that  they  ate  up  themselves,  and  they  are  out  of  the  cattle  busi- 
ness. There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  particular  occupation  that  is  so 
§ood  for  them  as  raising  horses.  They  can  not  eat  them ;  their  taste 
oes  not  run  in  that  way ;  they  could,  perhaps.  But  if  they  are  stolen, 
it  is  harder  to  take  care  of  stolen  horses  than  it  is  to  take  care  of  stolen 
cattle.  You  can  not  so  well  alter  the  brand,  and  you  can  not  get  away 
with  them. 

I  was  at  the  Crow  Reservation  once  when  Mr.  Weston,  I  think,  was 
the  agent,  and  they  had  just  found  over  in  a  canyon,  northwest  of  the 
Chrow  Reservation,  .a  herd  of  900  I  D  cattle,  the  brands  of  which  had 
been  changed  to  CUT^  or  something  of  that  kind.  That  is  pretty 
wholesale  business.  That  would  put  almost  anybody  out  of  the 
cattle  business  after  a  short  time.  That  was  the  situation.  I  was 
there  when  that  occurred. 
Senator  Dixon.  Those  cattle  were  recovered,  were  they  not? 
Mr.  WoLCOTT.  Yes;  those  cattle  were  recovered.  But  it  was  a 
system  of  constant  stealing  and  preying  upon  the  Indian  herd,  and  it 
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is  so  easy  to  kill  cattle  and  sell  the  meat  that  I  question  whether  the 
tribe  can  ever  succeed  in  the  cattle  business.  But  there  is  a  possi- 
bility in  the  horse  business.  Primarily,  as  a  matter  of  profit,  it  is  the 
best  business  they  can  engage  in;  better  than  cattle  or  sheep  or  even 
hogs.  Raising  hogs  up  tnere  is  a  good  and  profitable  busmess,  but 
they  could  not  ride  a  hog,  so  their  taste  would  not  run  that  way. 
They  could  eat  them,  and  therefore  there  would  not  be  many  left  in  a 
short  time. 

I  am  thoroughly  satisfied  that  the  building  of  this  horse-breeding 
plai\t  is  the  best  thing  that  possibly  could  be  done  for  the  Indian; 
it  is  to  their  taste;  it  is  a  profitable  business.  There  is  nothing  in  it 
for  the  first  four  or  five  years;  that  is,  there  are  no  returns  for  five 
or  six  years.  That  is  the  reason  you  can  not  interest  private  capital 
in  the  thing.  They  do  not  want  to  go  into  a  business  that  does 
.  not  conunence  to  pay  anything  for  five  or  six  or  seven  years.  But 
here  it  is  an  occupation  for  the  Indians,  and  finally  it  comes  out  with 
a  large  profit. 

There  are  many  questions  of  interest  connected  with  it.  General 
range  herds  produce  about  40  per  cent  of  colts;  that  is  a  good  crop. 
Stafiions  at  stands  in  country  places  produce  at  the  very  best  about 
60  or  65  per  cent. 

Now,  there  is  a  new  system  of  breeding  in  vogue  with  impreg- 
nators  that  probably  will  run  the  production  of  colts  up  to  80  or  90 

Eer  cent  which  I  believe  is  perfectly  practicable.  And  so  the  horse 
usiness  promises  well.  It  is  a  good  business  for  the  Indians,  and 
I  hope  they  will  have  an  opportunity  to  engage  in  it.  *■ 

And  so  1  will  close  my  remarks. 

Senator  Dixon.  What  is  your  general  plan  toward  taking  these 
Crow  cayuses  that  are  now  common  on  the  range  and  getting  cav- 
alrv  horses  out  of  them? 

Mr.  WoLCOTT.  To  use  Morgan  stallions.  Make  selection  of  the 
mares  and  set  them  as  near  the  oriprinal  mustang  blood  as  you  can, 
excluding  all  pintos,  grays,  and  whites,  and  have  enough  stallions 
for  all  the  mares  upon  the  reservation.  I  would  not  exclude  Indians 
who  have  their  own  mares,  but  make  them  get  rid  of  the  pintos 
and  grays,  and  then  charge  them  a  mere  nominal  price  for  breeding 
to  these  good  stallions,  it  would  not  be  long  before  they  would  see 
the  advantage  of  that,  for  those  Crows  are  pretty  wise  men  about 
horses.  I  saw  some  horse  breaking  down  there  by  some  of  the 
bucks  that  was  as  good  as  any  I  ever  saw,  and  they  know  horses, 
and  when  they  see  the  product  of  these  mares  with  these  stallions 
it  won't  take  them  long  to  understand  where  their  interest  lies. 
They  know  horses  thoroughly  well.  There  is  a  strain  of  Arab  blood 
in  tnose  mares,  not  so  pronounced  when  you  get  so  far  north  as 
that,  but  still  a  strain  of  the  old  Spanish-Arab  blood  which  makes  a 
perfect  nick  with  the  Morgans. 

Here  is  an  extract  from  a  report  by  Brig.  Gen.  William  H.  Carter, 
United  States  Army,  from  Algeciras,  Spain,  December  30,  1903: 

In  passing  through  Spain  I  availed  myself  of  tlie  opportunity  to  see  some  cavalry 
and  horse  artillery  and  the  Royal  Horse  Guards.  The  horses  are  of  the  Andalusian 
type,  and  are  typical  animals  for  hard  service.  The  type  is  often  seen  degenerated 
into  a  smaller  horse  in  Mexico  and  arc  most  serviceable  animals.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  find  a  more  perfect  horse  than  the  Andalusian  for  light  cavalr>'. 

That  is  the  very  blood  that  is  in  these  Crow  mares,  not  perhaps 
so  pronounced  as  in  the  Mexican  mustang,  v<lv\cl\  \a  ^«jt  ^^^^<kw5»^ 


ih0b6i*of  aH  ili»  itttiirt  bofaas  f or  teudaetKNi  itocl^ Imnwi  thy 
Ittvsa  io^iodiiced  110  llofain 

Senator Biixair^  TalwtiMi€rowRci8flri^tifm.d]iiiat^^ 
^aUjyWliaiaietheccHDdiitk^  there  for  foreeoi^  hi^^'graAa. faoraeat 

]£r.  Woxxxyrr.  Well,  I  was  just  taliii^  tha  oonumttea  inrecaict  tia 
^bat.  I  do  not  tiiink  ia  tha  woiM  thwe  ia  a  beti»r  fdaaa  tar  tha 
nufing  ot  hcmea  tlMua  the  iOrav  BaoaKiatiaa>  Than  71m  luvve/.tlia' 
altitade,  quality  of  graaa,  tha  water,  timber  in  the  mouataina  tar 
tha  paddoal»j  UI0  timb«r  tairrtha  boi^^ 

fO!  be  aawad^  aad  there  la  oedar  tar  the  fenoeB  witboat  luiit;  jrft<^ 
gated  land  alao  afanost  without  Iknit  for  the  wmtsr  taed.  iWa^  ia 
etirj^bhig  there  that  is  neceantry  to  make  a  phmt  that  would  to 
pfMtable.  Jkndj  aa  I  stated  to  the  eonmiitteay  th^ne  ia  no  other 
eooiitTy  on  tha  taoe  of  this  earth,  exMpt  Russia,  that  castnateh  in 
siaa.  a  ranch  of  this  kind.  AH  these  Sairopean  oountriea  hava  titHa 
tanas— 200|  200,  or  500  aores.  In  Germany  thejr  have  one  with 
2,800  acres,  and  they  think  that  is  exceptionally  lai^.  ^Iliey  q^and 
WO  CHT  $70  a  yoajr  on  the  young  horses  uiat  they  are  fitting.  In  this 
MiNitana  countir  you  ccmld  prc^bly  raise  horses,  when  ymi  hairo 
lane  numbers  or  them^  at  $12  or  $15  a  head  and  handle  them.  That 
is  uie  comparative  difference  between  the  cost  of  handling  in  Eniopa 
and  this  ooontiy. 

.  Senator  Dixoir.  What  is  the  average  prioe  the  Qafwiuaent  naw 
pms  for  eavaliy  horsest 

Ifr.  WoiiOOTT*  ThelastoimtraGtylthmkLwasinEaaaasGii^aboaft 
a  month  or  six  weeks  ago,  Mid  the  lowest  md  was  from  $150  to  $210 
for  the  different  classes  of  horses.  My  own  opinion  is  that  they  will 
not  be  able  to  buy  a  single  horse  for  $150  that  can  pass  the  inspec- 
tion. 

Senator  Dixon.  Well,  based  on  your  knowledge  of  the  conditions 
in  the  West,  where  you  were  for  so  many  years,  and  your  knowledge 
of  the  horse  business  and  the  conditions  on  the  Crow  Agency,  and 
knowing  the  character  of  the  Crow  Indians,  could  this  .horse  farm, 
under  intelligent  management  of  the  Indian  Office,  be  made  a  profit- 
able thi^  for  the  Crow  Indians? 

Mr.  WoLOOTT.  There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  about  it.  The 
only  trouble  would  be  to  educate  the  Indians,  discipline  and  restrain 
them,  and  eive  them  an  imderstanding  of  the  business,  with  the  idea 
of  ultimately  turning  it  over  to  them  and  letting  them  manage  it. 
But  give  them  good  discipline  and  a  good  imderstanding  of  it  before 
that  IS  done,  and  I  have  no  doubt  about  the  result. 

I  did  some  figuring  upon  this  plant,  forecasting  the  outcome  of 
this  proposed  law,  ana  I  have  no  doubt,  after  the  plant  has  come  to  its 
full  stock  of  horses,  that  it  will  pay,  net,  $200,000  a  vear.  That 
soimds  very  large,  and  I  may  get  a  reputation  for  being  a  horse  crank, 
but  it  is  not  so.     It  can  be  done. 

Senator  Dixon.  How  many  horses  could  be  maintained  on  350,000 
acres  of  this  Crow  Reservation  land? 

Mr.  WoLCOTT.  With  the  feed  for  winter  and  so  on,  probably  a  herd 
of  15,000  mares  alone  could  be  held  there.  That  is  more,  really, 
than  you  would  breed.  It  would  depend  largely,  if  you  furnished 
geldings  to  the  Army,  at  what  age  they  would  be  taken. 

You  will  find  in  this  book  [indicating]  a  lecture  by  the  present 
Quartermaster-General  upon  providing  educating  places  for  horses 
and  buying  them  for  the  Army  at  the  age  of  3  years,  I  think. 
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Mr.  WoLCOTT.  But  the  Government  does  not  get  them  for  the 
cavalry  service.  Those  horses  are  worth  anywhere  from  $300  to 
$1,000  or  $1,500. 

Senator  Cuktis.  You  can  buy  a  good  saddle  horse  for  $200. 

Mr.  WoLCOTT.  Not  now. 

Senator  Cuktis.  Well,  you  can  do  it.  Of  course,  in  1896,  you  said 
you  could  not  sell  them  at  all. 

Mr.  WoLCOTT.  That  is  another  thing. 

Senator  Cuktis.  You  could  not  sell  horses  in  1893,  1894,  1895,  or 
1896;  they  were  absolutely  worthless. 

Mr.  WoLCOTT.  That  is,  western  horses.   . 

Senator  Curtis.  Now,  what  assurance  have  we  that  we  won't  have 
another  period  like  that?  The  automobile  is  coining  into  use  more 
and  more  every  day. 

Mr.  Wolcott.  Aji  absolute  certainty.  There  never  was  a  time 
when  good  cavalry  horses  that  would  pass  the  inspection  would  not 
bring  a  good  price. 

Senator  Curtis.  You  said  that  horses  that  would  make  good 
cavalry  horses  sold  in  1895  as  low  as  $75,  didn't  you  ? 

Mr.  Wolcott.  No;  I  never  did.     No;  I  do  not  think  they  did. 

Senator  Curtis.  I  saw  blooded  horses  all  up  the  cost  in  Kansas 
sold  as  low  as  $75. 

Mr.  Wolcott.  Blooded  horses? 

Senator  Curtis.  Part-blooded  horses;  fine  cavalry  horses. 

Mr.  Wolcott.  Well,  I  never  saw  them  sold  as  cheap  as  that.  If 
I  had  been  asked,  I  would  have  said  from  $75  to  $100.  That  is  very 
low.  But  the  cause  that  produced  that  condition  of  affairs  could 
not  possibly  occur  again. 

Senator  Curtis.  Why? 

Mr.  Wolcott.  Well,  the  particular  market  for  all  that  class  of 
western  horses  was  for  the  street  cars,  and  the  demand  was  enor- 
mous. The  change  to  electricity  came,  and  practically  there  was  no 
further  demand  for  western  horses. 

Senator  Curtis.  Then  the  people  turned  to  raising  cattle  and  hogs 
and  sheep,  and  the  demand  for  them  came  back  and  the  price  in- 
creased. 

Mr.  Wolcott.  There  was  a  time  after  the  drop  in  the  horse  market 
when  really  you  could  go  over  a  western  range  and  just  help  yourself 
to  any  horses  you  wanted  and  the  owner  would  give  you  a  bill  of 
sale  for  them. 

Senator  Curtis.  The  success  of  this  plan  depends  wholly  upon 
the  way  that  ranch  and  the  horses  are  managed,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Wolcott.  Absolutely.  It  must  be  properly  managed  or  else 
it  will  amount  to  nothing. 

Senator  Curtis.  It  would  be  a  failure? 

Mr.  Wolcott.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Curtis.  You  have  not  figured  on  the  cost  of  the  men 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  employ ,  outside  of  the  Indians  ? 

Mr.  Wolcott.  Oh,  no. 

Senator  Curtis.  You  would  want  men  that  were  good  judges  of 
horses? 

Mr.  Wolcott.  You  would  want  a  veterinarian;  they  cost  about 
$1,800  to  $2,000  a  year;  that  is  what  they  get  in  our  yard — inspectors 
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who  are  goml  competent  men,     Tou  could  make  it  attractivo  for 
them  by  giving  them  a  house  to  hve  in. 

Senator  Curtis.  Prohably  get  tham  for  $1,200  and  their  homBf 
couldn't  you? 

Mr*  WoLCOTT.  No;  not  as  cheap  as  that*     I  do  not  think  I  would 
^be  quite  as  economical  m  that. 

Senator  Cubtis.  It  would  depend  a  good  deal  upon  whether  a 
^man  wanted  to  go  out  there? 

Mr.  WoLCOTT;  Yes,  sir.     It   would   not   he   an    excessive   salarr 

that  they  would  want  anyway.     And  then  you  would  kave  to  work 

[your  Indians  in  to  do  all  the  detail^  except  the  top  part  of  it,  as  fast 

Ifis  you  could.     It  is  an  inclination  among  them  all  the  tame  to  hunt 

[the  buffalo  and  play  wild  west  show,  and  so  on, 

i     Senator  Cim-ns*  Is  it  your  idea  that  the  cattle  scheme  that  tha 

'  irGovernment  undertook  for  these  same  Indians  a  good  many  years 

.rl;ago  failed  simply  because  it  was  easy  to  steal  the  cattle,  or  was  it 

Pneglect  to  take  care  of  them? 

Mr,  WoLcoTT.  No,  Largely  that.  There  was  an  adroit  lot  of 
,  thieves  up  there,  and  wkere  tJhey  got  back  900  bead,  and  so  on,  there 
were  lots  thej  never  did  get  back.  ^  It  was  so  easy  to  take  them  and 
batcher  them,  and  it  was  hard  to  identify  them.  There  was  lots  of 
steptling  d<me  that  way.  Where  the  Indians  got  one  iEmimal  bftck 
'  they  probably  lost  twenty.  That  is  about  the  siie  of  it.  And  th^i 
it  was  pleasant,  no  matter  what  the.iiasue  of  beef  was,  to  go  out  and 
kfll  a  nice  young  steer  and  hare  the  bojrs  around  the  tepee  and  divide 
it  up  among  your  friends  and  have  a  big  feed.  .  Ttukt  was  happening 
all  the  time.  So  I  do  not  think  that  until  you  can  give  them  better 
discipline  you  can  do  better  than  to  get  them  where  they  can  not  eat 
up  the  stock  in  trade. 

Senator  Curtis.  They  can  ride  horses  to  death. 

Mr.  WoLCOTT.  No;  not  if  you  give  them  proper  discipline.  So  far 
as  that  is  concerned,  there  would  oe  no  riding  for  those  norses  except 
for  the  herding. 

Senator  Curtis.  That  is,  provided  you  would  sell  them  when  2 
years  old? 

Mr.  WoLCOTT.  Yes;  there  would  be  no  riding.  To  make  a  success 
of  it  the  yoxmg  horses  would  have  to  be  sold.  It  would  not  be  possible 
to  have  a  ranch  of  that  size  and  break  in  a  corps  of  horse  trainers  to 
handle  the  young  stock.  You  would  have  to  have  about  two  regi- 
ments of  men.  The  Government  can  better  do-  that,  and  then  send 
the  other  yoxmg  stuff  to  market. 

Senator  Curtis.  Yes;  but  you  are  presuming  that  the  Government 
will  do  that.     The  Government  hasn't  undertaken  that. 

Mr.  Wolcott.  My  own  judgment  is  that  they  will  be  glad  to  jump 
at  the  chance,  if  the  price  of  horses  continues  on  the  upward  turn. 
The  present  Quartermaster-General  is  in  favor  of  it. 

Senator  Curtis.  He  is  in  faver  of  the  Government  establishing  a 
horse  ranch  of  its  own. 

Mr.  Wolcott.  No.  He  is  in  favor  of  the  Government  establish- 
ing what  are  called  *'  Remount  stations, ' '  where  young  horses  bought 
in  the  market  are  to  be  taken.  He  says  buy  them  at  3  and  3J  years 
old.  My  suggestion  would  be  to  buy  them  at  2  years  old.  That 
would  be  the  only  issue  between  the  present  quartermaster-general 
and  this  scheme.     They  don't  propose  to  go  into  the  horse-breeding 
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proposition  at  all.    That  is  the  last  thing  they  would  undertake.    But 
they  want  a  supply  of  horses,  and  they  want  them  very  badly.    Their 

{)lan  to  buy  3-year-old  colts  sounds  very  well,  but  it  is  not  feasible, 
or  the  reason  that  the  best  of  those  colts  are  at  an  age  when  they  are 
to  be  handled  for  fancy  drivers  and  fancy  riders,  and  they  are  beyond 
the  price  that  the  Army  will  pay  for  them. 

Senator  Cuktis.  The  Army  won't  buy  a  horse  after  it  has  arrived 
at  what  age  ? 

Mr.  WoLCOTT.  Eight;  say  about  7.    They  look  cross-eyed  at  a 
horse  even  at  7.     That  is  the  limit  in  the  specifications. 


^         3S 

or  whites;  those  colors  they  won't  have.  *  The  balance^of  them— sor- 
rels and  bays  and  blacks  and  duns  and  browns — they  buy  all  those. 

Senator  Curtis.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all,  Major. 

(Thereupon  the  witness  was  excused.) 

Senator  Dixon.  Ri^ht  at  this  time  I  want  to  call  the  attention  of" 
the  committee  in  particular  to  the  moneys  to  be  distributed  to  these 
Crow  Indians,  unaer  the  act  passed  four  years  ago,  from  resales  of 
ceded  portions  of  that  reservation.  An  item  of  $240,000  is  to  be  set 
a$ide  for  the  purchase  of  cattle ;  $15,000  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sales 
of  these  lands  is  to  be  spent  in  the  purchase  of  stallions;  $40,000  is  to 
be  spent  in  the  purchase  of  barbed  wire  and  cedar  posts.  But  here 
is  the  item  of  $40,000  already  set  aside,  under  the  act  of  Congress  of 
four  years  ago,  which  would  be  more  than  suflScient  to  fence  the  horse 
farm.  Here  is  $15,000  already  set  aside  for  the  purchase  of  stallions. 
I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  show  vou  that  under 
the  act  of  (Jongress  already  passed  this  money  would  be  available  by 
the  time  this  horse-breeding  farm  could  be  ready  for  actual  operation, 
not  counting  the  $240,000  item  specified  in  the  act  for  the  purchase  of 
cattle. 

Senator  Curtis.  Which,  at  the  consent  of  the  Indians,  might  be 
used  for  horse-breeding  purposes. 

Senator  Dixon.  Ana  1  would  further  state  to  the  committee  that 
besides  this  $1,150,000,  made  up  of  the  items  which  I  have  just  quoted 
and  others,  my  deliberate  business  judgment  is  that  there  will  be  a 
million  dollars  additional  after  filling  up  all  these  items,  and 
$150,000  that  will  be  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  surplus  lands  already 
opened  to  settlement. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  that  Joe  Cooper  wanted  to  tysk  some 
questions  of  the  committee.     Do  you? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  step  up  here  and  go  ahead. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOE  COOFEE— Eesnmed. 

Mr.  Cooper.  The  feeling  among  the  boys  was  such  that  I  wanted 
to  clear  myself.  I  have  been  accused  of  consenting  to  the  selling  of 
the  reservation  in  connection  when  I  stated  here  that  I  wanted  to 
become  a  citizen  under  the  Dawes  Act.  And  Frank  Shively  has  mis- 
construed my  meaning  and  made  the  Indians  believe,  and  told  the 
Indians,  that  I  had  practically  consented  to  give  up  the  reservation. 

Senator  Curtis.  Who  said  that  ? 
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Mr.  CoopEE.  Frank  Shively.  On  those  grounds  I  would  ask  the 
gentlemen  kindly  to  say  to  the  people  who  are  here  just  as  to  how  we 
stand  in  that  respect  between  the  Burke  law  and  the  Dawes  bill ;  and 
also  explain  to  them  about  taxes.  In  Mr.  Dalby's  report  there  is 
something  about  taxes,  and  that  is  all  a  vague  idea  with  the  Indians 
about  taxes. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  they  think  thev  have  to  pay  any  taxes  1 

Mr.  CooPEB.  ThOT  have  been  told  that  repeatedly. 

The  Chairman.  Who  told  them  that  ? 

Mr.  CooPEB.  DiflFerent  ones.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  Major  Reynolds 
advocates  that  we  pay  taxes,  and  Frank  says  that  the  Major  has 
letters  from  Forsyth  inquiring  as  to  the  property  valuation  of  those 
who  come  under  the  Dawes  bul. 

Senator  Dixon.  That  is  from  the  county  assessor  of  that  coimty  in 
which  you  people  live  ? 

Mr.  CooPEB.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  thev  think  that  there  is  any  diflFerence  in 
regard  to  taxes  under  the  fiurke  law  or  the  Dawes  bill  until  they  get 
their  final  patent? 

Mr.  CooPEB.  They  have  that  idea,  that  if  they  come  under  the 
Dawes  bill  they  would  have  to  pay  taxes. 

The  Chaibman.  You  want  that  explained  to  them  this  afternoon 
when  they  come  in  here? 

Mr.  CooPEB.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  sir.     Anything  further? 

Mr.  CooPEB.  That  would  be  all. 

Thereupon  the  witness  was  excused. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  adjourn  until  1  o'clock, 

(At  12.15  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  1  p.  m.) 

AFTER    RECESS. 

The  committee  reassembled  at  1  o^clock  p.  m. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Shively,  I  wash  you  would  tell  the  delegation 
that  Mr.  Cooper  was  here  and  said  that  there  was  some  talk  among 
the  people  as  to  taxes  utider  the  Dawes  bill  and  under  the  Burke  bilL 
Now,  tell  them  that  imder  the  Dawes  bill  that  when  an  Indian  took 
his  allotment,  while  he  could  not  sell  until  he  got  his  final  patent  in 
fee,  vet  he  became  a  citizen  when  he  got  his  trust  patent,  but  under 
the  feurke  bill  he  does  not  become  a  citizen  until  he  gets  his  fee 
patent.. 

Senator  Dixon.  Twenty-five  years. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  under  either  bill  his  allotment  is  not  sub- 
ject to  taxation  until  he  gets  his  fee  patent  and  his  personal  property 
that  comes  from  the  Government  is  not  subject  to  taxation  until  he 
gets  his  fee  patent,  whether  it  is  under  the  Burke  bill  or  the  Dawes 
bill;  it  does  not  make  any  difl'erence  in  regard  to  taxes.  He  is  not 
taxed  on  his  allotment  or  his  Government  patent  until  he  gets  his 
final  patent. 

(The  above  was  interpreted  to  the  delegation  by  Frank  Shively.) 

The  Chairman.  Now,  tell  them  in  regard  to  opening  the  reserva- 
tion, what  Joe  Cooper  said  was,  as  I  understood,  not  that  he  wanted 
the  reservation  opened  but  that  he  wanted  his  rights  as  a  citizen. 

(The  above  was  interpreted  to  the  delegation  by  Frank  Shively.) 
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The  Chairman.  Now,  have  your  people  studied  this  bill  ? 

Mr.  Shively.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  ready  now  to  talk  about  it? 

Mr.  Shively.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  glad  to  hear  you. 

Senator  Dixon.  Have  you  put  your  views  in  writing? 

Mr.  Shively.  We  have  an  abstract  of  it  in  writing. 

Senator  Dixon.  You  have  been  in  conference  now  about  four 
days  studying  this  bill? 

Mr.  Shively.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  And  this  written  paper  which  you  now  present  is 
the  result  of  yom*  dehberations,  and  contains  your  suggestions  as  to 
changes  in  the  bill  ? 

Mr.  Shively.  Yes,  sir.  The  delegation  desire  to  present  their 
reasons  for  suggesting  these  changes. 

The  Chairman.  The  paper  will  be  read. 

The  paper  was  read,  as  follows: 

The  members  of  the  Crow  Indian  delegation  convened  together  and  looked  over 
Senate  bill  2963. 

Beginning  with  section  4,  we  wish  to  make  the  following  changes  in  the  section: 

Our  reasons  for  making  these  changes  are  that  the  land  in  question  belongs  to  us  by 
right  of  inheritance  and  the  title  resting  within  the  tribe,  therefore  making  and  allow- 
ing our  men  voice  in  anything  touching  the  Crow  Indian  land.  Section  4  reads: 
''That  upon  the  completion  of  said  allotments  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall 
appoint  a  commission  consisting  of  five  persons,  to  inspect  and  classify,  appraise  and 
value  all  of  said  lands  that  shall  not  have  been  allotted  in  severalty  to  said  Indians  or 
reserved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Said  commission  to  be  constituted  as 
follows:  Two  of  said  commissioners  shall  be  persons  holding  tribal  relations  with  said 
Indians,  one  representative  of  the  Indian  Bureau,  and  two  resident  citizens  of  the 
State  of  Montana. ''    We  demand  to  change  to  read  as  follows: 

''Three  of  said  commissioners  shall  be  persons  of  the  Crow  Indian  blood,  one  repre- 
sentative of  the  Indian  Bureau,  and  one  resident  citizen  pf  the  State  of  Montana." 

Reference  to  section  5  of  the  same  bill,  which  reads:  "Within  thirty  days  after  their 
appointment  said  commissioners  shall  meet  at  some  point  within  the  Crow  Indian 
Reservation  and  organize  by  the  election  of  one  of  their  number  as  chairman.  Said 
commission  is  hereby  empowered  to  select  a  clerk,  at  a  salary  not  to  exceed  |7  per 
day."  We  demand  the  following  changes:  The  reason  for  asking  for  these  changes 
are  that  we  have  among  our  own  members  young  men  who  are  educated  and  fully 
competent  to  do  the  work  as  clerks,  therefore  we  wish  to  make  this  change.  The 
change  would  read  like  this:  "That  within  thirty  days  after  their  appointment,  said 
commissioners  shall  meet  at  some  point  within  the  Crow  Indian  Keservation  and 
organize  by  the  election  of  one  of  their  number  as  chairman.  Said  commission  is 
hereby  empowered  to  select  a  clerk,  who  shall  be  a  Crow  Indian  and  shall  be  paid  at 
a  rate  not  to  exceed  |7  per  day,  to  be  paid  by  the  United  States." 

Sec.  6.  That  said  commissioners  shall  then  proceed  to  personally  inspect  and  classify 
and  appraise  by  the  smallest  legal  subdivisions  of  40  acres  of  all  the  remaining  lands 
embraced  within  said  reservation.  In  making  such  classification  and  appraisement 
said  lands  shall  be  divided  into  the  following  classes:  First,  agricultural  lands;  second, 
grazing  lands;  third,  mineral  lands  or  mineral  land  not  to  be  appraised;  fourth,  tim- 
ber land.  That  said  commissioners  shall  be  paid  a  salary  of  not  to  exceed  |10  per  day 
each  while  actually  employed  in  the  inspection  and  classification  of  said  lands.  Sucn 
inspection  and  classification  to  be  completed  within  one  year  from  the  date  of  the 
organization  of  said  commission.  That  said  commission  shall  in  their  report  of  lands 
of  the  fourth  class  determine  as  nearly  as  possible  the  amount  of  standing,  merchanta- 
ble timber  or  legal  subdivisions  thereof,  and  in  so  determining  the  amount  of  timber 
they  shall  be  empowered  to  employ  such  timber  cruisers  as  may  be  necessary,  at  not 
to  exceed  $8  per  day  while  so  actually  employed. 

We  wish  to  make  the  following  changes  to  section  6: 

In  reference  to  the  classes  of  land,  change, ' '  First,  irrigable  lands;  second,  agricultural 
land;  third,  grazing  land;  fomlh,  mineral  land,  the  mineral  land  not  to  be  appraised 
or  sold  but  to  remain  as  common  property  of  the  Crow  Indians;  fifth,  timber  land. 
That  said  commissioners  shall  be  paid  a  BaAory  of  not  to  exceed  |10  per  day^  and  the 
Indian  members  of  the  commission  shall  be  paid  from  the  funds  belonging  to  tVv^  Oc5^^ 
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Indlani  and  the  othpr  citizen  meraUers  of  the  comrai^isioR  shall  be  paid  by  th(*  United 
Stftltia,  while  actually  employed  in  tlie  work  of  inflpecting  and  classitiying  said  lands/' 

At  line  II  change  the  word  **  fourth"  to  "  fifth/*  and  in  reference  to  line  16  add 
*Uhe  cruieerfi  may  be  paid  at  a  galarj^  not  to  exceed  IS  per  day  while  so  actively 
employed,  to  be  paid  by  the  United  States," 

On  WedneedavT  the  8tb  instant,  the  Crow  Indian  delegation  reconvened  in  the  after- 
noon at  I  o* clock  and  diflcusaed  section  7  to  parte  of  section  9,  wMch  they  diflcuesed 
very  thoroughly,  and  adjourned  at  4.30  riVlock* 

i  arl  Leider,  spealdng  for  the  delegation,  showed  the  object iona  presented  by  them 
in  reference  to  section  7  of  the  bill^  wherein  the  State  of  Montana  la  grantetl  sections 
16  and  36  in  any  one  ti^wnship,  paying  $1/25  an  acre  for  same.  He  states  tliat  in  the 
previous  bill  of  lft04  there  was  a  clauEw?  of  the  eame  status  and  same  condition  per- 
mitting the  governor  of  Montana  to  sell  thft-^e  two  eectionf?  in  any  one  township  for 
echcH)!  purpofles,  and  by  experience  and  the  fact  showing  that  the  Indians  received 
|L25,  tte  State  of  Montana  sold  these  Bectiona  at,  averaging,  $12  an  acre.  This  can  be 
shown  and  proven  at  the  land  office  at  Billings,  Mont.  AVe  therefore  want  to  appear 
protesting  a^inst  t*elling  our  lands  for  |1>25  an  acre,  and  we  would  meet  the  propcjsi- 
tion  hi^lfway  by  making  it  |6  an  acre,  and  the  proceeds  of  such  sale  shall  be  paid  to 
the  CrcfW  tribe 'as  a  whole, 

Carl  Leider,  representing  the  delegation,  the  delegation  speaking  for  the  whole 
tribe,  stales  that  they  will  itiBist  that  in  caae  where  liy  reaw>n  of  allotment  to  an  Indian 
that  has  already  been  mad©  under  sections  Iti  and  36  in  any  one  township,  the  State 
of  Montana,  in  selecting  those  two  sectiona  for  school  purpo^,  shall  not  be  permitted 
to  go  out  of  that  verj'  some  townf  hip,  but  shall  select  lands  in  lieu  thereof  in  that  very 
same  township. 

if'ection  7 »  fine  S,  strike  out  the  word  *'any"  and  insert  *'lhat  very  same;''  same 
Bee  tion,  line  15,  etnke  out  the  worde  *'one  dollar  and  twenty-tive  cents"  and  insert 
the  words  '*six  dollars,'* 

Beet  ion  8.  There  being  no  changes  requested  or  desired  to  be  made  in  reference  to 
.section  8. 

t'hief  Plenty  Cooa,  speaking  for  the  delegation,  shows  his  objections  to  section  9, 
fwl  he  states  that  the  lands  oT  the  irrigable  ckea  are  all  allotted  to  the  Indians,  dead 
ftnd  living,  and  that  the  ditches  that  were  built  on  the  Crow  Ree^rvation  were  |»ac- 
ticallv  paid  for  by  the  Crow  Indians  from  funds  furnished  from  the  sale  of  their 
cedea  strips,  and  contends  that  those  ditches  were  paid  for  by  the  tribe,  therefore 
those  ditches  are  common  property  of  the  whole  tribe,  and  if  any  white  man  settling 
imder  those  ditches  or  any  other  ditches  that  are  to  be  built,  are  to  be  paid  for  by  the 
Crow  tribe,  the  proceeds  and  the  proportionate  cost  of  those  allotments  imder  the 
ditch,  that  is  the  white  man  entering  paying  for  the  land  in  compliance  with  the 
existing  law,  whatever  has  been  paid  in  reference  to  obtaining  water  for  his  hcHne- 
Btead  or  other  payments  in  reference  to  water  ri^ht  shall  reve^  to  the  Crow  Indian 
tribe,  and  he  also  states  that  any  dead  Indian  lands  that  shall  be  sold  the  buyer 
shall  pay  for  the  value  of  that  land  only,  aside  from  that  shall  pay  for  the  water  rignt, 
and  sucn  payment  shall  also  revert  to  the  Crow  Indian  tribe,  the  water  being  the 
common  property  of  the  Crow  Indians,  the  whole  should  receive  the  benefit  thereby, 
and  these  are  the  changes  he  wishes  to  appear  on  the  bill: 

In  section  9,  pace  6,  line  5,  after  the  word  "land,"  insert  the  words  "whether 
lands  bought  from  heirs  of  dead  Indians  under  law:"  same  section,  same  page,  line 
10,  strike  out  word  "fifteen"  and  insert  the  word  "five;"  same  line,  after  the  word 
"installments,''  insert  the  words  "and  all  the  unpaid  amount  shall  bear  interest  at 
the  rate  of  5  per  cent  per  annum;"  same  and  following  line,  strike  out  the  words 
"at  the  local  land  office,  and  the  register  and  receiver  shall  be  allowed  the  usual 
commissions  on  all  moneys  paid,"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "to  the 
Crow  Indians,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  When  a  white 
man  buying  dead  Indian  allotment  under  an  irrigation  ditch  shall  pay  the  heir  for 
the  value  of  land  only  and  shall  pay  for  the  water  right  and  the  payment  for  tsach 
water  riffht  shall  revert  to  the  Crow  tribe.  In  case  where  one  Indian  purchases 
dead  Indian  land  from  another  Crow  Indian  the  water  right  will  go  with  the  title  of 
the  land,  and  the  Indian  purchaser  shall  be  given  preference  in  case  where  an  even 
offer  is  niade  for  the  land. 

Same  section,  same  page,  line  19,  after  the  word  "tract,"  insert  the  words  "to  the 
Crow  Indians." 

On  page  8  strike  out  all  of  lines  4  to  25,  inclusive;  and  on  page  9  strike  out  lines  1  to 
16,.  inclusive,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

*'That  all  live  Indians  now  living  along  the  Yellowstone  River  that  have  allotments 
under  the  Huntley  project  shall  be  given  water  rights,  and  for  such  water  rights  pay- 
ments to  be  made  from  fimds  in  the  Treasury  to  tne  credit  of  the  Crow  Indians,  and 
that  hereafter  the  Indians  holding  allotments  on  said  ditch  shall  be  entitled  to  water 
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righto  on  same,  and  that  the  expense  of  maintaining  and  operating  said  ditch  shall  be 
paid  fr jm  the  funds  of  the  Grow  Indians. 

' '  And  also  the  ditch  to  be  built  known  as  the  *  Two  Leggin  Ditch,  *  and  all  the  Indians 
living  under  that  ditch  shall  receive  water  rights  under  the  same  conditions  as  above 
specified. 

^'And  further  and  before  any  proposed  ditches  be  constructed  the  consent  of  the 
whole  Grow  Indian  tribe  shall  be  obtained.'' 

On  page  10  strike  out  all  of  lines  6.  7,  and  in  line  8  strike  out  the  words  ''in  the  edu- 
cation and  civilization  of  said  Indians''  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"That  one-half  of  the  money  shall  be  paid  to  the  members  of  the  Grow  tribe  in  bidk, 
80  that  they  can  purchase  their  own  implements  and  buy  their  own  stock  imder  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. " 

On  page  12,  section  14,  strike  out  all  of  lines  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  8  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  foUowine:  ''That  all  lands  remaining  unsold  at  me  end  of  five  years  shall  revert  to 
the  Grow  Indian  tribe." 

On  page  12,  section  15,  line  14,  strike  out  the  words  "one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  " 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  ' '  six  dollars; ' '  and  in  the  same  section  strike  out  the 
words  "the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars"  and  insert  the  amount  that  the 
school  sections  would  bring  at  |6  per  acre,  as  proposed  in  the  above  amendment. 

In  line  20  strike  out  the  words  "and  for  the  survey  and  construction  of;"  and  in 
line  21  strike  out  the  words  "irrigation  systems  on  saia  lands." 

The  Chairman.  Now  you  people  desire  to  make  some  statement 
in  addition  to  this  and  in  explanation  of  it^  I  imderstandt 

Mr.  Shively.  Yes,  sir. 
'  The  Chaibman.  You  may  proceed. 

STATEMEHT  OF  PLEHTT  COOS— SecaUed. 

Plenty  Coos  was  recalled  and  made  the  following  statement, 
through  Frank  Shively,  interpreter: 

Plenty  Coos.  I  have  been  considering  the  bill.  It  is  a  pretty 
big  proposition,  and  I  want  to  consider  it  venr  thoroughly  and  not 
to  have  our  people  come  to  conclusions  in  after  years  that  I  have 
made  something  that  would  be  to  the  detriment  of  the  tribe.  I  have 
been  considering  the  bill  the  very  best  I  could,  and  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  I  have,  and  that  is  the  reason  I  took  four  or  five  days  to 
present  that  paper. 

I  came  here  for  the  express  purpose  of  refusing  to  give  my  consent 
to  the  opening  of  that  reservation.  You  told  me  to  take  the  bill 
and  think  it  over  and  revise  it  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Indians. 
I  have  finished  that  paper,  but  that  does  not  give  the  consent  of  the 
tribe  to  the  opening  of  that  reservation. 

Senator  Curtis.  That  is.  they  still  object? 

Plenty  Coos.  They  still  object.  I  wanted  to  talk  to  you  when  I 
came  over  here  from  my  country,  and  as  I  am  always  the  one  to  take 
the  stand  and  talk  I  would  reiuse  consent  in  case  I  go  back  home 
and  the  bill  goes  through  Congress  and  becomes  a  law.  You  under- 
stand my  position  in  this  case.     It  is  done  over  my  head. 

The  Chairman.  (To  Interpreter  Shively.)  The  committee  imder- 
stands  that  you  do  not  consent  by  joining  in  these  proposed  changes. 
We  understand  that  notwithstanding  you  have  joined  in  those  changes 
that  you  still  object  to  the  opening  of  the  reservation,  and  that  that 
objection  will  appear  in  the  recora  and  be  printed. 

rLENTY  Coos.  In  case  the  bill  goes  through  Congress  and  becomes 
a  law,  and  the  reservation  is  thrown  open,  before  that  time  comes 
I  want  to  increase  the  number  of  acreage  in  the  grazing  allotment. 

Tlie  Chairman.  That  is,  increase  the  number  of  the  acreage  in  all 
the  grazing  allotments  for  each  Indian. 
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Plenty  Coos.  For  each  Indian;  yes,  sir.  I  came  here  with  a  dele- 
gation of  the  Crow  Indians  to  talk  over  the  land  matter,  and  there  are 
several  things  that  have  been  talked  aside  from  the  main  thing  that 
I  came  for.  The  question  of  this  bill  was  touched  upon  a  little  while 
ago.  If  the  young  men  make  the  statement  that  they  want  to  become 
citizens,  they  can  be;  let  him  become  a  citizen  if  it  is  to  his  own 
advantage,  and  let  him  take  his  medicine,  like  the  rest  of  the  citizens; 
but  the  main  body  of  the  tribe  do  not  want  to  become  citizens — the 
main  body  of  the  people  /that  eat  buffalo  meat — we  are  the  people 
who  do  not  want  to  become  citizens.  We  are  working  and  develop- 
ing our  allotments,  raising  grain  and  chickens,  etc.  I  am  working 
right  along  now  in. developing  my  allotment  and  improving  it,  put- 
ting in  garden  truck,  and  1  have  not  time  to  think  about  these  side 
matters  at  all.  I  am  too  busy  working  trying  to  get  along.  I  make 
a  straight  line  in  front  of  me  and  follow  that  m  the  progress. 

I  have  finished  the  statement;  I  was  given  permission  to  revise  the 
bill;  I  have  put  in  my  time  on  it  and  I  have  seen  you  and  all  the 
members  of  the  committee  and  seen  the  President  and  Secretary, 
Now  it  is  farming  time,  and  I  want  to  go  home  and  attend  to  my 
garden  and  my  hay  and  grain  and  fields  and  look  after  my  stock,  so 
as  to  have  somethmg  for  my  wife  and  children  to  live  upon.  I  am 
working  for  their  interests,  and  I  want  to  go  and  see  that  they  have 
somethmg  that  thev  can  live  upon. 

The  paper  is  in  the  way,  I  think,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and 
belief,  and  I  want  you  gentlemen  to  give  it  your  very  candid  consid- 
eration and  give  us  the  benefit  of  all  doubts  of  any  kmd  for  the  Crow 
Indians. 

That  is  ail. 

STATEMENT  OF  SEES  WITH  HIS  EARS. 

Sees  with  his  Ears  (through  Interpreter  Frank  Shively)  stated 
as  follows: 

Sees  with  his  Ears.  I  came  to  see  these  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  now  that  I  have  seen  them  it  makes  me  feel  good.  I  am 
in  the  same  position  as  Plenty  Coos,  our  chief,  refusing  to  give  my 
consent  to  that  bill. 

That  is  all. 

STATEMENT  OF  SCOLDS  THE  BEAR. 

Scolds  the  Bear  (through  Interpreter  Frank  Shively)  stated 
as  follows: 

I  want  it  to  appear  on  the  record,  like  my  chief,  Plenty  Coos,  and 
Chief  vSees  with  his  Ears,  that  I  am  of  the  same  opinion,  protesting 
against  the  opening  of  the  reservation.  I  want  it  to  appear  on  the 
record  that  I  protest  to  that  bill.  We  do  not  want  to  have  the  reser- 
vation thrown  open  in  spite  of  the  protest  that  I  have  made.  The 
Government  appointed  a  white  man  and  placed  him  on  the  Crow 
Reservation  as  the  ao;ent  for  the  Crow  Indians.  I  see  that  that  agent 
has  been  working  ri^nt  along  with  the  Indians  toward  something]:  that 
they  might  gain.  Hereafter  if  any  party  comes  to  the  reservation  and 
stops  the  people  from  their  proij^ross,  or  bothers  the  people  in  their 
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eflForts  to  gain  their  livelihood,  I  wiU  j)ut  it  down  in  writing  and  send  it 
to  you  that  you  may  prevent  its  taking  place  again. 

That  is  all. 

Senator  Dixon.  Who  do  you  refer  to  there? 

Scolds  the  Bear.  Mrs.  Grey.    That  is  all. 

STATEMENT  OE  JAMES  HILL. 

James  Hill  (through  his  interpreter,  Frank  Shively)  stated  as 
follows: 

The  Crow  Indians  have  made  the  eflFort  of  becoming  civilized,  and 
they  were  baffled;  they  did  not  comprehend  the  white  man's  methods 
of  doing  things,  even  at  the  time  when  they  were  drawing  rations. 
Now  the  rations  have  all  been  cut  off,  and  when  that  was  done,  it 
seems  that  the  people  made  faster  progress  and  understand  the  value 
of  money  now  better  than  they  did  four  or  five  or  six  years  ago.  Six 
or  seven  years  ago  when  those  farming  implements  were  bought  for 
the  Crow  Indians  and  issued  out  to  them,  now  those  Indians  go  ahead 
and  work  and  use  their  plows,  and  when  the  season  was  opened  they 
would  see  the  plows  standing  out  on  the  field  or  anywhere  they  would 
leave  them,  but  now  I  can  not  see  a  plow  standing  out  by  the  road 
or  anywhere  else,  because  the  Indians  buy  their  own  plows  now,  and 
they  take  them  in  and  put  them  away  so  they  can  have  them  for  next 
season.  Now  that  goes  to  show  that  we  have  prog^-essed  enough  to 
know  the  value  of  different  things.  This  reservation  that  ia  going 
to  be  thrown  open  is  one  of  the  principal  things  that  we  are  going  to 
use  because  we  have  proved  that  we  can  support  ourselves,  and  if  a 
man  can  prove  that  he  can  support  himself,  it  stands  to  reason  that 
he  win  work  and  endeavor  to  mcrease  his  holdings,  and  we  expect 
that,  and  we  expect  to  increase  our  stock.  We  are  going  to  use 
every  foot  of  that  land  that  is  to  be  thrown  open,  and  we  do  not  want 
to  sell  it  at  all.  Heretofore  in  all  the  treaties  that  the  Government 
has  made  with  the  Crow  Indians,  the  Crow  Indians  have  always  con- 
sented to  let  the  Government  have  the  tract  of  land  after  we  have 
talked  the  matter  over,  and  the  Indians  always  said,  "Yes,  you  can. 
have  it,"  and  the  Government  has  taken  it.     fiut  this  time  we  refuse. 

STATEMENT  OF  GEOEGE  PEASE. 

George  Pease.  I  want  it  to  appear  on  the  record  that  I  am  with 
the  delegation,  refusing  to  give  my  consent  to  the  opening  of  the 
reservation. 

STATEMENT  OE  BIG  MEDICINE. 

Big  Medicine  (through  Interpreter  Shively)  stated  as  follows: 
As  Plenty  Coos  has  said,  I  say,  and  we  all  say  the  same,  refusing  to 

five  our  consent.  If  it  is  done  it  is  done  in  spite  of  us  oecause  you 
ave  the  power  and  you  have  the  might,  and  you  took  it  and  you 
used  it.  That  is  what  I  want  to  say;  to  state  my  mind  that  way 
because  you  can  do  it  if  you  want  to  do  it,  but  we  refuse  to  give  our 
consent.  We  have  given  our  statement  there  and  that  is  tlie  final 
conclusion.  We  stand  pat.  If  it  is  done  you  do  it  because  you  have 
the  force.  The  land  is  mine  and  I  do  not  want  to  sell  it. 
That  is  all. 


STATEMENT  0?  PAVID  8TBWAET. 

Ja^td  Stewaet  (through  Interpreter  Frank  Shively)  stated  as 
follows: 

The  chiefs  have  said  their  say  and  their  views  are  the  sentiment  of 
the  whole  tribe.    They  refuse  and  ao  do  I.    I  refuse  to  give  my 

consent. 

glATEHEHT  0?  JOE  COOf  EB, 

"jOE  Cooper  stated  as  follows: 

I  w^ant  to  go  on  the  record  aa  saying  that  I  am  her©  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  whole  people  by  whom  I  am  sent  here,  and  that  my 
positiou,  I  believe,  is  well  known  to  the  committee,  I  have  reason 
to  beheye  that.  I  refer  particularly  to  the  protest  that  was  sent  by 
the  Indians,  and  even  if  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  this  delegation 
is  properly  sent  here,  the  question  of  considering  as  to  what  we  shall 
do  with  our  money  in  the  event  that  Congress  should  see  fit  to  take 
our  land,  the  committee  will  consider  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
Indians  that  the  proceeds  shall  be  considered  hereafter  by  an  open 
council  at  Crow  Agency*  I  wish  also  to  say  that  1  will  not  betray 
my  people.  For  that  reason  I  have  not  considered  any  part  nor  por- 
tion of  this  proceedings;  although  I  have  helped  them  to  make  changes 
because  I  considered  it  was  Sobson's  choice.  On  those  grounds  I 
have  helped  the  boys. 

That  IS  all  the  statement  I  wish  to  make  regarding  it. 

The  Chaibman  (to  Interpreter  Frank  Shively).  Tou  may  say  to 
these  people  that  the  committee  has  heard  what  they  said  and  have 
read  what  has  been  put  in  writing  and  they  will  study  it  very  care- 
fully and  try  to  do  the  best  they  can  in  view  of  all  the  conditions, 
including  the  request  of  the  Indians. 

(The  above  was  interpreted  to  the  delegation  by  Frank  Shively.) 

The  Chairman.  But  that  the  policy  of  the  Government  has  been 
to  open  reservations  and  give  each  Indian  his  own  individual  property, 
and  that  the  probability  is  that  that  is  what  Congress  will  do  now, 
but  in  doing  this  the  committee  will  carefully  consider  all  that 
these  people  have  said  to  them. 

(The  above  was  interpreted  to  the  delegation  by  Frank  Shively.) 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  talked  over  the  bill  in  regard  to  the 
horse-breeding  matter? 

Mr.  Shively.  Noj  we  have  not  touched  on  that  bill  as  we  have 
been  too  busy  on  this  land-opening  bill. 

Senator  Dixon.  They  know  of  the  general  proposition,  do  they 
not,  Shivelv?  They  know  about  the  proposition  to  set  aside  350,000 
acres  on  which  to  breed  horses? 

(The  above  was  interpreted  to  the  delegation  by  Frank  Shively.) 

Mr.  Shively.  The  opmion  expressed  by  the  Crow  delegation  was, 
after  discussing  the  Senate  bill  for  the  opening  of  the  reservation, 
that  they  coula  consider  that  bill  separately  from  this. 

Senator  Dixon.  In  other  words,  you  mean  that  they  would  go 
through  it  in  detail  as  to  the  diflFerent  provisions  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Shively.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  What  do  they  think  of  the  general  proposition  of 
setting  aside  350,000  acres  for  a  big  horse  farm  to  raise  horses  for 
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the  Army,  to  be  owned  by  the  Indians^  no  white  man  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  it  except  the  age. it? 

(The  above  was  interpreted  to  the  delegation  by  Frank  Shively.) 

Mr.  Shively.  Yes;  they  have  a  general  Knowle^e,  but  they  have 
not  studied  it  very  thoroughly  like  they  have  the  ouier  one,  and  they 
would  want  to  make  a  few  cnanges  in  it. 

Senator  Dixon.  But  as  a  general  proposition,  are  they  favorable, 
in  the  event  the  reservation  is  opened,  to  set  aside  this  land  for  the 
horse-breeding  proposition,  or  are  they  against  it  as  a  general  propo- 
sition— not  as  to  the  details  of  the  biU? 

(The  above  was  interpreted  to  the  delegation  by  Frank  Shively.) 

Mr.  Shively.  Plenty  Coos  says  he  considered  the  bill  in  a  general 
way  and  the  opinion  of  the  tribe  is  in  favor  of  it  for  that  purpose, 
retaining  some  portion  of  the  reservation  for  the  tribe. 

Senator  Dixon.  I  want  to  ask  George  Pease  one  or  two  questions. 
Mr.  Pease,  you  are  only  half  Indian,  1  believe;  you  are  half  white, 
are  you  not? 

Mr.  Pease.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  Your  father  was  the  old  Indian  agent  there  many 
years  ago,  was  he  not? 

Mr.  rEASE.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  What  is  your  occupation? 

Mr.  Pease.  Oh,  I  have  a  little  store  there  now.  I  have  been 
ranching  for  the  last  year  or  so — about  a  year. 

Senator  Cubtis.  How  much  of  a  ranch  did  you  have  allotted  to 
you? 

Mr.  Pease.  About  1,700  acres. 

Senator  Dixon.  You  have  allotted  to  yourself  and  family  1,700 
acres  of  land? 

Mr.  Pease.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  How  much  of  that  is  under  irrigation? 

Mr.  Pease.  About  three  or  four  hundred  acres — may  be  more. 

Senator  Dixon.  Can  any  more  of  it  be  irrigated? 

Mr.  Pease.  No;  there  is  not  much  water  in  the  creek. 

Senator  Dixon.  How  much  hay  do  you  raise  on  that  ranch? 

Mr.  Pease.  I  raise  about  as  high  as  800  tons;  that  is  the  most  I 
ever  raised. 

Senator  Dixon.  How  much  oats  do  you  raise  on  it? 

Mr.  Pease.  I  raise  a  good  deal,  about  five  or  six  hundred  sacks  a 
year.     In  the  summer  it  is  oats. 
.  Senator  Dixon.  That  would  be  about  a  thousand  bushels? 

Mr.  Pease.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  A  thousand  or  twelve  hundred  bushiels? 

Mr.  Pease.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  How  much  wheat? 

Mr.  Pease.  About  the  same. 

Senator  Dixon.  A  thousand  or  twelve  hundred  bushels  of  wheat? 

Mr.  Pease.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  What  is  the  cash  value  of  the  average  crop  that 
you  raise  on  that  ranch? 

Mr.  Pease.  I  have  sold  hay  for  $5  a  ton.  Oats  I  have  sold  for — 
I  think  I  got  $1.25. 

Senator  Dixon.  A  hundred  pounds? 

Mr.  Pease.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Dixon.  Then,  if  you  raised  800  tons  of  hay  at  $5  a  ton, 
that  would  be  $4,000  worth  of  hay  that  you  produced  on  that  ranch? 

Mr.  Pease.  Yes,  sir.  I  do  not  seU  all  of  it.  I  sell  what  I  want  and 
feed  some. 

Senator  Dixon.  I  will  ask  you  whether  or  not  the  Indians  were  in- 
strumental in  getting  Charlie  Bair  to  pasture  his  sheep  over  there  so 
as  to  make  a  market  for  the  hay  and  stuff  that  they  raised? 

Mr.  Pease.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  they  wanted  nim  up  there  for. 
They  wanted  him  up  there  this  winter  but  he  did  not  come  back. 

Senator  Dixon.  Is  it  of  any  advantage  to  the  Indians  for  Bair  to 
have  his  sheep  up  there? 

Mr.  Pease.  Well,  they  sell  everything  they  raise,  and  it  gives  lots 
of  work  for  them,  and  everything  like  that. 

Senator  Dixon.  That  is  all  I  care  to  ask. 

The  Chaibman.  Mr.  Cooper  desires  to  make  one  additional  state- 
ment. 

Joe  Cooper.  I  wish  once  more  to  go  on  the  record  as  saying  that 
the  sentiment  of  the  Crows  is  bitterly  against  the  horse  bill  in  general. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  not  be  natural,  if  they  are  opposed  to 
throwing  the  reservation  open,  and  if  the  reservation  was  going  to 
be  thrown  open,  that  they  would  be  in  favor  of  a  bill  which  would 
keep  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  acres  subject  to  their  rights  in 
the  general  raising  of  horses? 

Joe  Cooper.  I  am  speaking  with  regard  to  the  present  pending  bill 
which  is  before  the  Senate.     In  that  reference  I  object  to  this  thing. 

Senator  Dixon.  In  the  event  the  reservation  is  opened  you  do  not 
want  any  land  reserved  for  the  horse-breeding  proposition? 

Joe  Cooper.  Yes,  sir;  I  would  take  the  land,  but  not  in  connection 
\vith  horses.     It  is  too  complicated. 

Carl  Leider.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  would  like  to  ask 
if  Mr.  Cooper  is  speaking  for  himself  or  for  the  whole  tribe? 

Joe  Cooper.  I  am  speaking  for  the  tribe. 

Carl  TjEider.  What  tribe? 

Joe  Cooper.  The  Crows. 

Carl  Leider.  What  part  of  the  Crows? 

Joe  Cooper.  The  district  I  represent. 

Carl  Leider.  What  district  is  that? 

Joe  Cooper.  Both  Lodgegrass  and  Reno  districts. 

Carl  Leider.  Reno  has  a  representative  here — David  Stewart. 
He  is  in  favor  of  this  horse  proposition.  We  have  talked  the  matter 
of  the  horse  question,  I  think,  over  thoroughly  among  the  Indians, 
and  we  understand  that  in  case  this  reservation  is  opened  they  want 
the  horse  bill  to  go  in  order  to  retain  some  part  of  their  reservation, 
but  if  the  land  is  not  thrown  open,  some  parts  of  the  reservation,  some 
Indians  do  not  want  the  horse-breeding  bill  at  all. 

Senator  Curtis.  They  all  want  it  in  case  the  reservation  is  opened? 

Carl  Leider.  They  all  want  it  in  case  the  reservation  is  opened. 
That  has  been  my  understanding  all  the  while.  As  to  these  fellows 
here,  one  says  in  case  the  reservation  is  opened  that  they  would  retain 
a  certain  part  of  it  for  breeding  horses. 

Joe  Cooper.  I  believe  that  these  people  will  bear  me  out  in  that, 
and  what  they  have  told  me  is  the  voice  of  the  whole  tribe. 
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Senator  Dixon.  And  you  are  speaking  now  for  the  regularly  se- 
lected delegates  who  have  been  sent  here  by  the  Crow  council? 

Carl  Leideb.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  Then  when  Joe  Cooper  says  that  they  are  bitterly 
opposed  to  it  he  is  speaking  for  Cooper  and  not  for  the  Indians. 

Cabl  Leideb.  He  is  speaking  for  a  certain  part  of  the  Indians  liv- 
ing on  the  reservation. 

Senator  Dixon.  Cooper  was  not  elected  a  delegate  at  your  council? 

Carl  Leideb.  He  is  not  a  member  of  our  delegation ;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  And  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  your  regularly 
elected  delegates  is  that  in  the  event  the  reservation  is  to  be  thrown 
open  you  want  the  horse  reservation  reserved  from  the  opening? 

Cabl  Leideb.  Yes,  sir. 

Frank  Shively.  With  a  few  modifications  thrown  in,  a  few  changes. 
Of  course,  we  want  to  present  it  Uke  we  have  the  other. 

Senator  Cubtis.  Have  you  presented  those  alterations  that  you 
want  in  this  horse  bill? 

Mr.  Shively.  Not  yet;  we  have  just  got  through  with  the  other 
matter. 

Senator  Cubtis.  Are  you  famiUar  with  the  horse  bill? 

Mr.  Shively.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Cubtis.  You  will  file  those  with  us  on  Monday? 

Mr.  Shively.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibbian  (to  Frank  Shively).  Tell  the  delegation  to  bring  in 
what  they  have  on  the  horse  bill  on  Monday  at  2  o'clock.  Tell  the 
delegation  also  that  anything  they  want  to  say  about  the  horse  bill 
will  be  regarded  by  the  comnuttee  with  their  opposition  to  the  opening 
of  the  reservation,  just  as  the  other  one. 

The  above  being  interpreted — 

Plenty  Coos.  Yes. 

Joe  Coopeb.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  asked  whether  I  was 
speaking  for  myself  or  for  the  tribe;  as  to  my  individual  self  I  was 
asked  \mether  I  was  representing  my  own  interest  or  those  of  the 
Indians.  In  that  event,  I  would  ask  Mr.  Carl  Leider  whether  he  is 
representing  the  best  interests  of  his  people  or  speaking  for  himself 
entirely? 

The  Chairman.  Well,  Mr.  Leider  assumes  to  be  representing  the 
tribe  here  as  one  of  the  regularly  selected  delegates.  I  apprehend 
that  that  is  the  issue  between  you  and  him. 

Cabl  Leideb.  How  many  of  the  men  in  your  lodge  do  you  claim 
to  represent  here? 

Joe  Coopeb.  It  is  close  to  100  that  I  represent. 

Senator  Cltitis.  I  imderstand  that  that  100  that  you  say  you  repre- 
sent are  opposed  to  the  opening  of  the  reservation. 

Joe  Coopeb.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Cubtis.  And  you  are  opposed  to  the  horse  bill? 

Joe  Coopeb.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dixon.  Even  though  the  reservation  was  opened? 

Joe  Coopeb.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Cubtis.  If  the  reservation  is  opened,  how  would  your  crowd 
feel  about  the  horse  bill? 

Joe  Coopeb.  They  do  not  want  any  horses  at  all. 
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Senator  Cfbtis,  Wliy? 

Joe  f boPER,  Because  they  do  not  understand  it* 
^fr.  SiiiTELY.  As  I  understand  Mr.  Oooperj  he  says  the  Lidianfl  dc 
not  nnderBtand  horses. 
Senator  Oubhs.  No;  he  said  he  did  not  tbidentand  the  hnse  biB. 
Senator  Dixon.  The  CSrows  are  the  expert  horsemen  of  the  West. 

(At  this  point  the  conunittee  adjourned  untit  Mondaji  April  18, 
1908,  at  2  o^olock  p.  m.) 

CbmaimB  ok  IirmAir  AvvAms, 

UnITKD  StATBS  SSN4TiR| 

WaaMngkm,  D.  0.,  AprU  IS,  1908. 

The eommHtee ni^inirsuant to adjoiunment.  . 

Present:  Senators  C^app(chair^^ul),SatheIl8I^ 
Brown,  Dixon,  Stone,  and  Paynter;  also,  the  CSrow  Indian  ddegation. 

The  OFATBMAy.  Has  the  ddegation  anything  further  to  sumnit  to 
the  committee  t 

PuiNTT  Coos  (through  Interpreter  Shively).  I  have  received  this 
tdeeram  [producingtelegram]. 

Tn^  CHAiBifAN.  The  telegram  will  be  received. 

The  telegram  is  as  follows: 

[TtlQgraiB.] 

Pktos,  ICoKT.,  April  If,  i909. 
VsMum  Coos,  (Mtf  of  Crew  Indkm,  WaMngUtn^  D.  C.: 

An  Pryor  Indians  say  they  did  not  send  Joe  Cooper  to  Washington  and  don*t  know 
who  did.  He  Ib  not  a  Crow.  We  do  not  want  to  throw  our  land  open  and  don't  want 
him  to  talk. 

Henrt  Russell. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further  that  you  desire  to 
submit? 

Plenty  Coos  (through  Interpreter  Shively).  In  reference  to  Senate 
bill  2087,  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  corporation  to  be  known  as 
*'The  Crow  Horse  Company,"  the  Crow  delegation,  speaking  for  the 
tribe,  wish  to  make  the  following  amendments  and  suggestions  to 
the  same: 

On  page  2,  line  23,  strike  out  the  words  ** twenty-five  years"  and 
insert  m  lieu  thereof  the  words  ''fifty  years." 

On  page  4,  line  14.  strike  out  the  word  ''who"  and  insert  "a 
member  of  the  tribe  shall  be  ex  officio  secretary  and  also  a  member 
of  the  tribe  shall  be  treasurer  and  three  other  members^  holding 
preferred  stock,  making  five  of  the  board  of  directors  Indians,  ana 
these  five  to  be  selected  so  as  to  represent  the  five  districts  on  the 
Crow  Indian  Reservation." 

Same  page,  line  20,  strike  out  the  word  "an"  and  insert  the  word 
"five." 

On  page  4,  lines  20  and  21,  strike  out  "other  two  directors"  and 
insert  m  lieu  thereof  the  words  "holders  of  the  common  stock." 

On  page  5  add,  on  line  1,  after  the  word  "the,"  the  words  "stock- 
holders and  the." 

Same  page,  line  15.  strike  out  the  word  "thirty"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  word    fifty." 
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Same  page,  line  22,  strike  out  the  word  "farm"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  word  '^farms." 

Same  page,  line  23,  strike  out  the  words  **  three  himdred  and  fifty 
thousand"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  '* seven  himdred 
thousand  acres  of  imallotted  lands." 

On  page  6.  line  9,  add  as  follows:  After  the  word  ''be"  insert 
*' designated  by  the  holders  of  both  common  and  preferred  stock 
and  then." 

On  same  page,  line  13,  change  "twenty-five"  to  "fifty." 

Page  7,  after  close  of  section  3,  add  the  following:  "And  that 
Indian  children  bom  after  the  close  of  the  aUotments  that  are  being 
made  to  the  present  members  of  the  Crow  tribe,  shall  select  and  be 
allotted  lands  out  of  any  lands  that  are  being  reserved  under  this 
seven  himdred  thousand  acres,  not  to  conflict  m  any  way  as  to  the 
management  of  the  horse  company." 

And  that  all  imsurveyed  land  in  the  Big  Horn  Mountains  shall  be 
reserved  for  the  entire  oenefit  of  the  Crow  Indians;  also  the  moun- 
tains known  as  "Pryor  Mountains"  and  Wolf  Mountains. 

I  want  to  say  that  when  I  go  back  I  have  that  one  idea  in  my 
head — I  never  have  consented  to  the  opening  of  the  reservation.  If 
the  bill  is  to  go  through  in  spite  of  our  protest,  I  want  to  consider 
allotting  all  these  dead  Indians  that  have  selected  lands  to  Uve  upon 
them  in  some  parts  and  improve  them  and  who  died  before  they  were 
allotted.  They  acted  in  good  faith  and  complied  with  the  wishes  of 
the  Department  by  selecting  and  living  upon  those  allotments,  and 
the  Department  failed  to  make  good  as  promised,  if  he  selected  the 
ground  that  the  Department  allotted  and  would  give  him  a  patent 
for,  and  he  died  in  the  meantime;  all  those  people  ought  to  be  allotted 
just  like  the  rest  of  them  from  the  year  when  the  treaty  was  made 
with  the  Indians. 

The  Chairman.  What  you  mean  is  that  where  an  Indian  made  a 
selection  and  died  before  there  was  any  trust  patent  issued  that  his 
heirs  ought  to  have  an  aUotment  for  the  one  that  he  selected. 

Plenty  Coos.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  you  mean? 

Plenty  Coos.  Yes,  sir.  The  matter  of  creating  the  tribe  into  one 
corporation  for  the  breeding  of  horses  has  been  talked  over,  and  I 
imaerstand  it,  but  the  tract  of  land  that  is  designated  in  that  bill  is 
not  large  enough  for  a  big  corporation  Uke  that,  and  the  tribe  wants 
to  have  the  selection  of  certain  tracts  of  land  to  be  set  aside  for  that 
purpose.  The  bill  says  350.000  acres.  Now,  they  want  to  increase 
that  to  700,000  acres,  ana  the  surplus  of  the  reservation  being 
1,700,000  acres,  but  I  have  not  consented;  but  if  it  comes,  let  the 
Government  open  1,000,000,  or  whatever  amount  is  left  after  setting 
aside  two  or  tnree  things  like  that,  and  increase  the  acreage  of  the 
corporation  to  that.  Tne  reason  why  I  ask  for  a  large  tract  of  land 
is  tnat  I  want  to  have  it  appear  in  the  bill  that  any  child  bom  after 
the  allotment  was  made  I  can  select  land  in  that  reservation  set  aside 
for  the  horse  business. 

And  now  as  to  the  mountains:  Some  of  those  mountains  are  not 
surveyed  yet,  and  when  they  are  surveyed  I  want  to  have  them  sur- 
veyea  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians  and  under  their  control,  and 
endeavor  to  have  it  so  that  the  tribe  will  get  the  title  to  those  moun- 
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tains^  because  there  is  no  white  man  Uving  out  there  who  will  receive 
any  benefit  from  those  moimtains,  because  the  Indians  use  them  to 
hunt  on,  and  there  are  fish  streams  there,  and  it  is  practically  the 
source  of  their  Uvelihood,  the  inountain  streams  up  there  being  in 
places  that  can  ba  cultivated,  and  are  now  being  selected  by  the  babies 
that  were  bom  between  them.  I  want  to  have  it  so  that  those  moim- 
tains will  be  set  aside  for  the  exclusive  control  of  those  Indians. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  what  he  means  is  for  the  use  of  the  Indians 
instead  of  the  control  of  the  Indians. 

Plenty  Coos.  Yes,  sir.  In  reference  to  the  reservation  boimdary. 
I  saw  the  comer  stone  in  one  place  there,  and  now,  as  I  imderstana 
it,  it  has  been  moved  1  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  original 
place — toward  the  reservation. 

Senator  Curtis.  And  you  want  that  boundary  resurveyed? 

Plenty  Coos.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Curtis.  And  the  stone  put  back  where  it  belongs? 

Plenty  Coos.  Where  it  was,  in  its  original  place. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  first  saw  the  stone  had  the  land  aroimd 
there  been  surveyed  by  the  Government  into  sections  and  quarter 
sections? 

Plenty  Coos.  The  mountains  are  not  surveyed,  but  the  foothills 
are 

The  Chairman.  No;  but  where  you  saw  this  stone  before  it  was 
moved,  had  the  land  been  surveyed  around  in  the  neighborhood  of 
that  stone  at  that  time? 

Plenty  Coos.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  am  speaking  of  the  boundary 
lines  of  the  reservation. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  want  to  know  is  when  you  fiirst  saw  the 
stone  on  the  boundary  line,  before  it  was  removed,  had  the  reserva- 
tion around  that  stone  been  surveyed — had  the  land  around  the 
stone  been  surveyed? 

Mr.  Suively.  I  can  answer  that  for  him.     It  had  been. 

Plenty  Coos.  You  know  me  as  I  am,  and  you  know  exactly  as  I 
stand,  and  you  know  that  I  am  working  to  make  my  own  living  for 
my  self-support  and  my  children.  I  am  the  head  chief  of  all  the 
Crows.  I  nave  made  statements  here,  and  all  my  statements  have 
been  taken  down  in  writing.  I  told  you  my  idea,  my  own  ideas, 
what  I  could  do  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  Crow  tribe.  I  speak 
for  the  tribe.  What  I  say  I  say  it  freely,  and  all  my  remarks  are 
left  here  now.  I  think  I  have  finished  as  far  as  talking  it  over  here 
is  concerned,  and  it  is  springtime  now,  and  the  work  season  is  com- 
ing on,  and  we  have  to  do  our  own  farming  out  there  for  our  own  sup- 
port, and  we  want  to  go  home  now  and  attend  to  our  farms.  I  am 
going  back  there  to  attend  to  my  own  business,  bothering  no  one  else, 
and  I  am  under  the  control  of  the  Government  and  will  let  the  Gov- 
ernment officials  handle  my  business  for  me.  It  will  be  all  right  for 
you  or  anyone  in  this  committee  room  to  come  and  visit  me  officially 
or  investigate  whatever  may  be  investigated,  but  I  do  not  want  any 
outside  parties  to  go  there  and  do  the  investigating,  because  it  bothers 
the  Indians,  it  retards  them  in  the  progress  that  they  are  trying  to 
make,  and  it  seems  to  put  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way.  Now,  I 
want  that  understood,  and  ask  not  to  be  bothered  by  any  outside 
parties,  but  to  be  controlled  and  inspected  through  the  Government 
source. 
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That  is  good. 

Senator  Curtis  (to  Interpreter  Shively).  TeU  him  for  me  that  as  a 
member  of  this  committee  I  am  ^lad  that  he  came  down  here  and 
brought  some  of  his  people  with  him,  and  that  I  have  listened  with  a 
good  deal  of  interest  to  what  he  has  had  to  say  as  to  how  his  people 
are  getting  along  up  there,  and  that  I  hope  he  will  continue  the  prac- 
tice of  encouragmg  the  younger  Indians  to  take  their^  allotments  and 
work  them  for  themselves.  I  think  it  is  a  splendid  thing  for  him  to  go 
aroimd  and  show  them  as  he  has  done. 

(The  above  was  interpreted.) 

Senator  Curtis.  Tell  nim  that  we  do  not  know  what  the  committee 
will  do  with  these  bills,  but  that  I  do  know  the  committee  will  giTe 
what  he  has  said,  as  well  as  what  the  other  members  of  the  delegation 
have  said,  careful  consideration. 

(The  above  was  interpreted.) 

Senator  Curtis.  TeU  nim  I  know  that  they  want  to  do  what  they 
think  is  for  the  best  interest  of  the  Indians. 

(The  above  was  interpreted.) 

Senator  Curtis.  Plenty  Coos,  can  you  teU  us  where  that  comer 
stone  was  that  was  removed,  whether  it  was  one  comer  stone  of  the 
reservation  or  whether  it  was  one  of  the  inside  stones  between  the 
two  comers  that  you  say  had  been  removed? 

Plenty  Coos.  I  mean  the  reservation  line. 

Senator  Curtis.  Which  line;  the  east  line? 

Plenty  Coos.  The  south  line. 

Senator  Dixon.  Who  was  it  that  he  said  removed  it? 

Senator  Curtis.  He  stated  that  when  he  went  out  there  and  saw 
the  stone  it  was  in  one  place,  and  when  he  came  back  the  next  time  he 
saw  that  the  stone  had  been  moved  about  a  mile  on  the  reservation. 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  should  be  a  straight  line  or 
whether  it  should  be  a  curved  line,  but  they  took  the  wrong  one 
anyway,  and  there  is  a  difference  of  about  31,000  acres. 

Senator  Dixon.  What  do  you  know  about  that,  Mr.  Reynolds? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  never  heard  of  that.  The  line  was  surveyed  by 
the  surveyors;  it  jogs  in  and  out,  and  if  there  is  a  straight  line  there 
is  a  stone  set  every  mile. 

Senator  Curtis.  You  can  look  into  that  matter,  and  it  can  be 
resurveyed  if  necessary. 

STATEMENT  OE  BIG  MEDICIITE. 

Big  Medicine  (through  Interpreter  Shively).  When  I  shake  hands 
with  you  I  mean  that  i  am  glad  you  will  do  this.  Because  I  shake 
hands  with  one  and  the  other  of  you  it  is  not  a  sign  that  we  give  in  in 
this  proposition.  I  hope  you  wiD  all  help  this  delegation  in  the  stand 
we  have  made  and  give  us  all  the  benent  of  everything  there  is  and 
leave  the  reservation  intact  for  us.  I  always  remember  the  United 
States  Government;  they  are  the  ones  that  put  me  on  my  feet. 
With  reference  to  the  inspections  made  on  the  reservation,  it  is  the 
proper  thing  for  the  United  States  inspector  to  go  out  there  and  visit 
the  agent  and  see  the  chief.  That  will  be  all  right,  but  there  are  out- 
side parties  coming  in  there  and  trying  to  investigate  it,  and  it  seems 
that  caused  trouble  among  the  Indians  to  a  certain  extent,  and  it  was 
decided  to  be  to  the  detriment  of  the  Crows  to  have  any  outsiders  to 
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come  in  there  and  make  an  investigation.  Now,  that  I  know  you,  it 
makes  me  feel  very  glad.  If  anything  takes  place,  out  there  on  the 
reservation  that  I  do  not  like  I  will  send  a  message  or  a  telcCTam  to 
the  Government  here  in  order  to  prevent  anyone  on  the  outside  com- 
ing in  or  trying  to  come  in  without  permission  from  the  Grovemment. 
I  want  to  put  it  80  that  you  people  will  know  that  we  object  to  it,  and 
we  won't  have  it  any  more. 

STATEMENT  OE  SEES  WITH  HIS  EAES. 

Sees  Wnn  His  Ears  (through  Interpreter  Shively).  I  came,  here 
to  see  the  members  of  this  committee  and  I  saw  them.  Now,  in  my 
own  mind,  I  think  it  ia  a  very  fine  class  of  men  got  together  to  do 
whatever  they  could  for  the  Indians.  I  consider  myself  to  be  one  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  Crow  tribe,  and  I  came  here  knowing  the  stand  I 
had  taken,  and  I  have  done  my  duty,  and  it  makes  me  feel  good. 
You  know  the  stand  that  they  made  and  heard  what  they  said,  and 
I  want  to  leave  on  the  recora  that  I  never  consented.  Now,  when 
any  white  man  is  appointed  as  agent  for  the  Crow  Indians,  when  the 
term  of  appointment  is  expired  and  the  agent  has  proved  himself  to 
be  a  good  ajg;ent  the  Government  ought  to  promote  him. 

That  is  an. 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  would  like  to  say  just  a.  word  in  conclusion  and  to 
oflFer  these  two  exhibits. 

The  Chairman.  The  exhibits  will  be  received  in  evidence. 
.    The  exhibits  referred  to  are  marked  ''H.  P.  G.  Nos.  1  and  2," 
and  are  as  follows: 

State  op  Kansas,  County  of  Douglas^  ss: 

George  W.  Ho^n,  of  lawful  age,  being  first  duly  sworn,  says:  That  he  is  a  member 
of  the  Crow  Indians  located  within  the  Crow  Indian  Reservation,  State  of  Montana. 
That  he  is  a  graduate  (class  of  1904)  of  the  Indian  school  located  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  and 
is  now  taking  a  business  course  at  Haskell  Indian  Institute,  Lawrence,  Kans. 

This  afhant  states  that  he  is  conversant  of  conditions  within  the  said  Crow  Indian 
Reservation,  and  from  his  personal  knowledge,  together  with  what  he  has  heard  from 
reliable  sources,  he  believes  a  strong  tendency  exists  on  the  part  of  United  States 
Indian  Agent  Reynolds,  in  charge  of  Crow  Agency-,  to  unjustly  punish  members  of 
the  said  Crow  tribe  by  imprisonment,  or  otherwise,  who  criticise  what  they  may 
deem  to  be  wrongdoing  on  tne  part  of  said  Agent  Reynolds  or  other  persons  in  charge 
at  the  said  agency,  to  the  end  that  persons  (ftiembers  of  the  tribe)  who  are  inclined 
to  criticise  wrongdoing  will  be  led  to  feel  that  such  criticism  will  not  be  tolerated; 
all  of  which  has  the  effect  of  silencing  all  Crow  Indians  who  might  otherwise  make 
objection  to  that  which  they  believe  to  be  wrongdoing  in  the  administration  of  Gov- 
ernment affairs  at  the  said  agency. 

This  afliant  further  states  that  in  about  the  spring  of  1904  he  had  been  employed 
by  the  United  States  allotting  agent,  John  K.  Rankin,  in  the  said  reservation;  that 
at  one  time  this  affiant  refused  to  sign  certain  voucliers  for  labor  which  he  had  per- 
formed for  the  said  Rankin,  believing  at  the  time  that  the  transaction  was  not  alto- 
gether straightforward;  but  that  this  afliant  did  finally  sign  the  said  vouchers,  after 
which  he  left  the  employ  of  the  said  Rankin.  This  affiant  furtlier  states  that  two 
days  after  he  had  quit  the  employ  of  said  Rankin  he  was  sent  for  by  said  Agent  Rey- 
nolds to  come  to  the  agency,  and  that  the  next  day  this  affiant  reached  the  agency, 
supposing  that  said  agent  desired  to  employ  this  afliant  to  do  certain  tin  work  which 
this  affiant  understood  how  to  perform;  but  in  this  supposition  he  was  mistaken. 
Soon  after  arriving  at  the  said  Crow  Agency  this  affiant  was  accosted  by  said  Agent 
Reynolds,  who  said  to  this  affiant  in  substance:  "What  is  the  matter  with  you?  1 
want  you  to  understand  that  we  can  handle  you.  I  will  put  you  in  jail  for  thirty 
days. "  The  said  Agent  Reynolds  immediately  called  a  policeman  and  ordereJj 
said  policeman  to  take  this  affiant  to  Mr.  Campbell,  another  officer  at  said  agency, 
and  tliereupon  said  Campbell  put  this  affiant  in  jail  at  said  agency  where  this  affiant 
remained  for  a  period  of  five  days,  performing  labor  during  the  first  four  days  with, 
nine  other  persons  who  were  also  prisonei-s. 
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This  affiant  strongly  protests  that  he  was  unjustly  deprived  of  his  liberty,  and  after 
four  days  he  told  the  officer  in  chaige  of  said  jail  tnat  he  would  demand  an  inve6ti£;a- 
tion  when  he  was  set  at  liberty.  On  the  fifth  day  durine  which  this  affiant  was  impriB- 
oned  he  was  set  at  liberty  by  Ag^ent  Reynolds,  who  told  this  affiant  that  if  an  inspect- 
ing official  came  to  the  reservation  that  this  affiant  must  attend  to  his  own  busmen, 
and  that  he,  the  said  Agent  Reynolds,  would  furnish  this  affiant  with  all  the  barbed 
wire  he  wanted  and  aid  him  in  every  manner.  This  affiant  understood  this  to  mean  a 
recompense  for  the  unjust  imprisonment  and  to  influence  this  affiant  to  make  no  com- 
plaint when  any  inspecting  official  visited  the  said  Crow  Reservation. 

This  affiant  further  states  that  he  was  not  given  a  hearing  before  being  imprisoned, 
as  aforesaid,  by  order  of  said  Agent  Reynolds,  and  was  not  mformed  at  any  tune  why 
he  was  thus  deprived  of  his  liberty;  but  fully  believes  it  was  because  this  affiant  had 
made  objections  to  sign  vouchers  presented  by  the  said  John  K.  Rankin,  hereinbefore 
mentioned. 

This  affiant  further  states  that  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  he  has  com- 
mitted no  offense  and  that  the  said  imprisonment  was  altogether  unlawful  and  imjust. 

GBORaS  W.  HOGAN. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  a  notary  public  in  and  lor  Douglas  County, 
Kans.,  this  26th  day  of  December,  1907. 
[seal.]  Geo.  A.  Banks,  Notary  Public, 

(My  commission  as  notary  public  expires  November  27, 1908.) 


Re  Mrs.  Helen  Grey:  It  is  a  mighty  diflBiciilt  proposition  to  get 
women  (or  men)  with  troubles  to  the  President  and  it's  liable  to  make 
one  persona  non  grata  to  push  such  things.  IVe  put  Mrs.  Grey  off 
till  to-morrow  until  I  could  communicate  with  you.  I  can  see  that 
if  I  don't  get  her  an  interview  she  is  going  to  say  I'm  disinterested 
and  have  spoiled  her  chances  of  getting  next  otherwise,  and  all  that, 
and  be  nasty. 

Please  let  me  know  more  about  Record-Herald's  interest  in  her. 
If  she  has  a  story,  why  doesn't  she  write  it — what  is  she  going  to  gain 
by  seeing  the  President?  It  strikes  me  as  bad  policy  to  try  to  get 
her  to  L^eb  or  the  President  and  in  a  way  standing  for  a  game  we 
know  nothing  about. 

She  sought  to  represent  herself  to  me  as  authorized  Record-Herald 
representative  at  first  and  started  to  force  me  to  action. 

Just  this  minute  your  message  re  Mrs.  Grey  has  arrived.  It  is 
hard  at  this  distance  to  explain  what  I  want— if  you  had  been  in 
Washington  a  few  months  you  would  understand — I  thmik  it's  bad 
business  to  butt  in  for  persons  who  J* want  to  see  the  President." 
There  are  hundreds  of  them — some  with  just  cases  and  some  not — 
but  it's  hard  to  differentiate.  Is  it  well  for  us  to  go  outside  our  real 
work  to  take  risk  in  this  case?    Let  me  know  more  about  Mrs.  G. 

S.  M.  C— 6.50  p. 
R. 

Mrs.  Grey  had  long  talk  with  Loeb  to-day,  which  was  satisfactory. 
I  think,  in  starting  her  quest.  Loeb  told  me  afterwards  she  seemed 
to  be  well  posted  and  that  he  was  interested  in  her  story. 

S.  M.  C— 7.46  p. 

Mrs.  Grey.  I  want  to  say  simply  that  the  letters  that  Mr.  Leupp 
has  used  here  are  very  misleading.  I  want  to  show  that  if  he  had 
written  to  Collier's,  to  the  associate  editor,  Albert  Lee,  he  would  have 
found  that  the  article  on  the  Crow  affair  that  I  mentioned  to  him 
when  I  was  here  was  ordered  by  wire  by  Mr.  Albert  Lee  and  paid  for 
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by  him.    As  to  the  Omaha  Bee,  to  which  the  Secretary  sent  a  tele- 

fram  for  some  reason^  he  would  have  found  that  I  was  on  the  staff  at 
50  a  week  and  left  it  to  take  up  the  business  for  what  Mr.  Leupp 
calls  '  *  peddling  manuscript.^'     I  do  not  know  why  Mr.  Leupp  did  that« 

In  spite  of  all  this,  I  was  directed  to  go  aheacf  and  do  it;  it  was  to 
"go  ahead  and  do  what  you  are  told/'  That  was  all  it  was.  It 
came  from  the  managing  editor  of  the  Kecord-Herald.  Then  Sumner 
Curtis  wired  back:  ^*Mrs-  Grey  had  long  talk  with  Loeb  to-day, 
which  was  satisfactory,  I  think,  in  starting  her  quest.  Loeb  told  me 
afterwards  she  seemed  to  be  well  posted  and  that  he  was  interested 
in  her  story/' 

Thatj  as  I  say,  was  signed  by  Sumner  Curtis,  in  spite  of  what  Mr. 
Leupp  says,  Tliey  did  not  know  me.  The  fact  is  that  they  followed 
me  around  on  every  single  newspaper  that  they  found  I  was  con- 
nected with*  It  is  the  most  abommable  thing  I  ever  heard  of.  I 
was  on  the  Omaha  Bee  at  $50  a  week,  and  left  the  position  to  take  up 
the  work  that  I  was  doing,  what  Mr*  Leupp  denominates  *'peddlii^ 
manuscript/' 

That  is  all  I  care  to  say. 

The  committee  thereupon  adjourned. 
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APPENDIX  TO  HEARINGS  BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  INDIAN  AFFAIRS.  UNITED  STATES  SENATE 

APRIL  1  TO  13.  1908.  INCLUSIVE 


ON  THE  BILLS 

S.  2067.  TO  INCORPORATE  A  COMPANY  FOR  BREEDING 
HORSES  ON  THE  CROW  INDIAN  RESERVATION.  MONTANA, 
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Exhibit  Grey  No.  1. 

Indian  Rights  Association, 

709  Providbnt  Building, 
Fkiladelpkia,  November  16,  1907, 
Hon.  John  Lind, 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Mt  Dear  Sir:  I  shall  be  greatly  indebted  if  you  can  make  a  statement  to  me  as  to 
your  knowledge  of  Mrs.  Helen  Pierce  Grey.  I  am  obliged  to  jo  into  the  question  of  her 
personal  character,  not  because  I  have  not  full  confidence  in  it,  for  I  have,  but  because 
that  issue  has  been  raised  in  connection  with  the  effort  of  the  authorities  in  the  Indian 
Office  to  have  her  convicted  for  alleged  violation  of  law  in  regard  to  the  Crow  Reserva- 
tion scandal. 

I  have  received  strong  assurance  as  to  Mrs.  Grey's  good  character  from  Judge  Ben  B. 
Lindsey,  Denver,  Colo. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Herbert  Welsh. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  known  Mrs.  Helen  Pierce  Grey  since  sHe  was  a  child  and  knew 
her  family  intimately.  She  is  of  good  family  and  1  have  never  heard  her  character 
questioned  in  any  respect.  Of  course  I  have  not  heard  much  about  her  in  the  last  ten 
years,  but  from  my  previous  knowledee  and  my  rather  intimate  earlier  acquaintance, 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  I  believe  her  incapable  of  knowingly  committing  either  an 
illegal  or  immoral  act. 

Very  truly,  yours,  John  Lind, 

Late  Oovernor  Minnesota. 
Hon.  Herbert  Welsh, 

FkHadelpkia. 


Exhibit  Grey  No.  2. 

Crow  Indian  Reservation,  Mont., 

March  — ,  1908. 
To  the  Indian  Rights*  Association^  Philadelphia. 

Dear  Sirs:  We,  the  undersiRners  and  members  of  the  Crow  tribe  of  Indians,  do 
hereby  pray  that  you,  in  our  benalf ,  use  your  best  endeavor  to  help  us  in  our  present 
plight,  unable  to  withstand  what  we  thinlc  to  be  gross  injustice  toward  us  on  tne  part 
of  the  Grovemment. 

First,  to  open  our  reservation  without  our  consent;  and  second,  but  none  the  less 
as  to  the  application  of  the  proceeds  from  the  above-mentioned  reservation  in  ques- 
tion. The  aetails  in  r^rd  to  the  above-mentioned  injustice  can  be  best  furnished 
you  in  most  part  by  referring  you  to  most  carefully  peruse  Senator  Joseph  Dixon's 
two  bills  pertaining  to  our  reservation.  We  confess  that  we  do  not  unoerstand  for 
the  most  part,  but  what  little  we  do  understand  leads  us  to  the  belief  the  real  meaning 
has  been  so  obscured  by  means  of  carefully  planned  legal  phrases  that  we  Crow  Indians 
can  not  solve  no  more  than  we  can  solve  the  square  of  a  circle. 

And  again  we  beg  to  draw  your  attention  to  another  matter  equally  important  as 
the  above.  We  Crow  Indians  went  into  an  ac^reement  with  Uie  Government  in  1901 
whereby  we  were  to  receive  in  payment  for  the  land  we  relinquished  11,150,000,  for 
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which  we  have  not  knowingl j-  received  anj^  bene^ti  aod  that  the  f>r%inal  a^reemenl 
hiH  been  m  altered  that  we  do  not  know  juat  how  we  itand  with  the  G  o  vera  men  t> 
Therefore  we  most  earnestly  ask  you  to  do  what  you  can  do  to  help  us.  We  trust  you 
are  in  inch  £k  position  as  to  know  more  about  the  brief  recital  than  we  do  ourat^lvea. 
We  are  utterly  unable  to  know  an  j-thing  in  re^rd  to  our  affaire  with  the  Government 
hei^  at  this  agency.  According  to  Mr.  Z.  Lewis  Dalby*a  report  on  this resc*rvat ion ^  we 
find  where  he  mentioned  the  fact  that  Jtlaj.  J.  E.  Edwards  received  an  alleged  power 
of  attorney  from  ua,  through  a  telegraphic  requc^st  in  If  arch,  1902^  which  we  naoet  em- 
phatically deny  that  we  did  as  much  aa  have  an  inkling  of  ^ 

Our  grfevancej  are  maoyt  but  state  just  a  few  of  the  moat  important  and  ask  that  you 
do  what  you  can  to  ha\'e  an  impartial  in\'estigation  for  us. 
Thanking  you  in  advance  for  our  plea,  we  are, 

jTflicn  by  Joseph  Carpenter  and  Not  Mix^  Lodqegrau  district. — Walks  Over 
Ice,  Jaraee  Blaine^  Bon  Hillside,  Yellow  Brow,  Shows  a  Gun,  Chester 
Otter  Chief,  Ben  Spotted  Horse,  Bad  B^r,  Joseph  Martinet,  Yellow 
Calf,  J.  W.  Cooper,  Comes  in  The  DaYt  Big  Sheep,  Jack  CoYers  Up, 
Black  Eagle,  Pretty  Tail,  Shows  aa  He  Goes,  Comer  of  the  Mouth, 
Hairy  MoccjMutiB,  Uro ventre  No,  1,  Dan  Old  Bull,  Wolf  Lays  Down, 
Old  Horn,  Rides  White  Hip  Horse,  Walter  Jack  Rabbit,  James  C&r- 

S enter,  Arthur  Peters,  Levi  Yellow  Mule,  Barnoy  One  GotJse*  Grund 
[other's  Knife,  Bright  Wia^,  Talking  Pipe^  Leo  ^Bad  Horse,  Nad  Man, 
White  Woman^  He  Says,  Bird  Far  Away,  Good  Luck,  Not  Mix,  Iroa 
Horee,  Ed  Wolf  Lays  Down,  Red  Fox,  Packs  Hat,  One  Goose,  Cuts 
Grey  Bull,  Top  of  Moccadn,  Pretty  Pan  Top.  Grey  BuU,  Bull  Wea#el, 
Not  Lost  Head,  Yellow  Crane,  Billy  Steele,  Hunts  the  Arrow j  Flat 
Head  Woman,  DoniiuiB  Old  Elk,  Stephan  Drift  Wood,  Wlunner, 
Sticis,  Walking  Bird,  Bad  Heart,  Three  Four  Top,  Louis  Beaine^ 
Walter  Jack  B^hit.  Walkinjf  Bird. 

Pryor  J>isin"cL— Turn  Back,  The  Crane,  Shows  His  Lance,  Paints  Himself 
Plenty,  Strikes  Himaelf  on  the  Head,  Foolish  Man,  Red  Star,  Strikea 
Plenty  Medicine,  Robert  Spotted  Arm,  Yellow  Face,  Stanley  Pretty 
Coofi©,  Arnold  Coato,  The  Elk^  Ghost  Bear,  Alexander  The  Crane, 
HJd60,  Goes  Ahead  Pretty,  Plain  Feather,  Ella  Jackson,  Jim  Takes 
the  Gun  of  One  that  Kill,  FigliU  Well  Known,  Big  Noae,  J.  John  Push, 

Jtmo  BUtriei. — William  Bends,  Otto  Rules  a  Horae,  Jack  Stewart,  Thomas 
Gardner,  Buffalo  Bull,  Pssees  Everything,  The  Calf,  The  Doors,  Stope, 
Charles  Yarlott,  Leads  the  Wolf,  Black  Bird  in  Front,  Henry  Shin- 
bone,  John  Ridee  Bear,  Prescott  Fire  Bear,  Dexter  Williame,  David 
Stewart,  Joe  Stewart,  Percy  Black  Hair,  Little  N^t,  Takes  the  Horae, 
Charges  the  Strong,  Old  Bear,  Goes  Ahead,  Bull  Tongue,  Takes 
Every  thine,  Blanket  Bull,  Shaving,  Onion,  Big  Man,  Bad  Belly, 
Other  Bull,  Ned  Old  Bear,  Morris  Schafifer,  Does  Everything^mart 
Iron,  Flat  Boy,  Frank  Shane.  Alhert  Anderson,  Ralph  Saco,  Horace 
Long  Bear,  Other  Bull,  Ned  Old  Bear,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Ben  Go^ 
to  tne  Other  Ground,  Hoops  on  the  Forehead,  Goods,  Plays  With 
Himself,  Deer  Nose,  Shin  Bone,  Plenty  Wing,  Takes  the  Wrinkle, 
Blanks,  Percy  Black  Hair,  Little  Nest. 
(Copy.) 
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Exhibit  Grbt  No.  3. 

Crow  Reservation,  Mont.,  June.S,  1907. 
Helen  Pierce  Grey: 

I  charge  you  to  pay  attention  to  the  following  laws  of  the  United  Statee: 

Sec.  2111,  R.  S.  Every  person  who  sends  any  talk,  speech,  message,  or  letter  to  any 
Indian  nation,  tribe,  chief,  or  individual,  with  an  intent  to  produce  a  contravention 
or  infraction  of  any  treaty  or  law  of  the  United  States  or  to  disturb  the  peace  and  tran- 
quillity of  the  United  States  is  liable  to  a  penalty  of  two  thousand  dolliurs. 

Sec.  2112,  R.  S.  Every  person  who  cames  or  delivers  any  talk,  message,  speech,  or 
letter,  intended  to  produce  a  contravention  or  infraction  of  any  treaty  or  law  of  the 
United  States,  or  to  disturb  the  peace  or  tranquillity  of  the  United  States,  knowing  the 
contents  thereof,  to  or  from  any  Indian  nation,  tribe,  chief,  or  individual,  from  or  to 
any  person  or  persons  whatever,  residing  within  the  United  States,  or  from  or  to 
any  subject,  citizen,  or  agent  of  any  foreign  power  or  state,  is  liable  to  a  penalty  of  one 
thousand  dollars. 

Sec.  211 3,  R.  S.  Every  person  who  carries  on  a  correspondence,  by  letter  or  otherwise, 
with  any  foreign  nation  or  power,  with  an  intent  to  induce  such  foreign  nation  orpower 
to  excite  any  Indian  nation,  tribe,  chief,  or  individual  to  war  against  Uie  United 
States,  or  to  the  violation  of  any  existing  treaty,  or  who  alienates,  or  attempts  to 
alienate,  the  confidence  of  any  Indian  or  Indians  from  the  Crovemment  of  tiie  United 
States  is  liable  to  a  penalty  of  one  thousand  dollars. 

Sec.  2147,  R.  S.  The  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  the  Indian  agents  and 
su brents,  shall  have  authority  to  remove  from  the  Indian  coimtry  fdl  persons  found 
therein  contrary  to  law;  and  the  Preisdent  is  authorized  to  direct  the  military  force 
to  be  employed  in  such  removal. 

Sec.  2148,  R.  S.  If  any  person  who  has  been  removed  from  the  Indian  country 
shall  thereafter  at  any  time  return  or  be  foimd  within  the  Indian  country,  he  shall  bie 
liable  to  a  penalty  of  one  thousand  dollars. 

Sec.  2149,  R.  S.  The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  is  authorized  and  required, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  remove  from  any  tribal  reservation 
any  person  being  therein  without  authority  of  law,  or  whose  presence  witiiin  the 
limits  of  the  reservation  may,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Commissioner,  be  detrimcfntal  to 
the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  Indians;  and  may  employ  for  the  purpose  such  force  as 
may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  agent  to  effect  the  removal  of  such  person. 

In  the  exercise  of  my  authority  and  the  performance  of  my  duty  as  United  States 
Indian  inspector,  I  arrested  you  yesterday  for  attempting  to  incite  Indians  to  a  breach 
of  the  peace.  I  have  now  conducted  you  to  the  boundary  of  the  Crow  Roservation, 
and  in  the  exercise  of  my  authority  and  the  performance  of  my  duty  as  United  States 
Indian  inspector  I  now  forbid  you  to  return  to  the  CVow  Reservation.  You  are  now 
released  from  arrest. 

Z.  Lewis  Daley, 
United  States  Indian  Inspector, 

Exhibit  Grey  No.  4. 

Crow  Indian  Reservation,  Mont., 

March  — ,  1908. 
To  the  Indian  Rights  Association, 

Philadelphia. 
Dear  Sirs:  We,  the  underaigners  and  member  of  the  Crow  tribe  of  Indians,  do 
hereby  pray  that  you  in  our  behalf  use  your  best  endeavor  to  help  us  in  our  present 
plight,  unable  to  withstand  what  we  think  to  be  gross  injustice  toward  us  on  tne  part 
of  the  Government,  first,  to  open  our  reservation  without  our  consent,  and  second, 
but  none  the  less,  as  to  the  application  of  the  proceeds  from  the  above-mentioned  res- 
ervation in  question.  The  detail  in  regards  to  the  above  mention  injustice  can  be 
best  furnish  you  in  most  part  by  referring  you  to  most  carefully  peruse  Senator  Jos. 
Dixon  two  hill?  pertaining  to  our  reservation.  We  confess  that  we  do  not  under- 
stand for  the  most  part,  but  what  little  we  do  understand  leads  us  to  the  belief  the 
real  meaning  lias  been  so  obscured  by  mean  of  careful  planned  legal  phases  for  which 
we  Crow  Indian  can  not  solve,  no  more  than  we  are  to  solve  the  square  of  a  circle. 
And  again  we  beg  to  draw  your  attention  to  another  matter  equally  important  as  the 
above.  We  Crow  Indian  went  into  an  agreement  with  the  Government  in  1901 
whereby  wo  werp  to  rot'oive  in  payment  for  the  land  we  relin(inished  for  $1,150,000, 
for  which  we  have  not  knowingly*  received  any  benelit,  and  lliut  the  original  agree- 
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which  we  liave  not  kBowingly  received  any  benefit^  and  that  the  origioal  agreement 
liaa  been  ao  altered  that  we  do  not  know  just  how  we  staod  with  the  Government. 
Therefore  we  most  eameatly  ask  you  to  do  what  you  can  do  to  help  ue.  We  trusi  you 
are  in  mich  a  poaitioii  as  to  know  more  about  the  brief  recital  than  we  do  ourselves. 
We  are  utterly  unable  to  know  anything  in  re^rd  to  our  affaire  with  the  Govemnieiit 
here  at  thia  agency.  According  to  Mr.  Z.  Lewis  Dalby'a  report  on  thiareservation^  we 
find  where  he  mentioned  the  fact  that  Maj.  J.  E.  Edwards  Tecei%^ed  an  alleged  power 
of  attorney  from  us,  throu|fh  a  telegraphic  request  in  March*  1902,  which  we  most  em- 
phatically deny  that  we  did  as  much  as  have  an  inkling  of. 

Our  grievances  are  many^  but  fitate  just  a  few  of  the  moM,  important  and  afik  that  you 
do  what  you  can  to  have  an  impartial  iuvesiigation  for  ua. 
Thanking  you  in  advance  for  our  plea,  we  are, 

Token  by  Joteph  Carpenter  ami  Not  Mix,  Lodatgrou  ^Jis^riei.^WaikB  Over 
Ice,  James  Blaine,  Ben  Hillside,  Yellow  Brow,  Shows  a  Gun,  Ch^ter 
Otter  Chief  J  Ben  Spotted  Eorpe,  Bad  Bear,  Joseph  Mar  tines,  Yellow 
Calf,  J.  W*  Cooper,  Comes  in  The  D^,  Big  Sheep,  Jack  Covers  Up, 
Black  Eagle,  Pretty  Tail,  Sixows  aa  He  Gog8»  Comer  of  the  Motidi, 
Hairy  Moccaaina,  Groventre  No.  1,  Dan  Old  Bull,  Wolf  Laj-a  Down, 
Old  Horn,  Ridee  White  Hip  Horse,  Walter  Jack  Rabbit,  Jamea  Caj^ 

S enter,  Arthur  Peters,  Levi  Yellow  Mule,  Barney  One  Gooee,  GmBd 
[other's  Knife,  Bright  Win^,  Talking  Pipe,  Leo  llad  HoTBe,  Nad  Mail, 
White  Woman,  He  Says,  Bird  Far  Away,  Good  Luck,  Not  Mix,  Iron 
Hone,  Ed  Wolf  Lava  Down,  Red  Fox,  Packs  Hat,  One  Gooee,  Cuts 
Gwy  Bull  Top  of  Moccflflin,  Pretty  Pan  Top,  Grey  Bull,  Bull  Weafiel, 
Not  Loet  Head,  Yellow  Crane,  Billy  Steele,  HuntJi  the  Arrow^  Flat 
Head  Woman,  Dominis  Old  Elk,  Stephan  Drift  Wood^  Wluimer, 
Sticks,  Walking  Binl,  Bad  Heart,  Three  Four  Top,  Louis  Beaine, 
Walter  Jack  llabbit,  Walkinf^  Biid. 

Pr^or  jDwffnr^— Turn  Buck,  The  Crane,  Shows  His  Lance,  Paints  Himself 
Plenty,  Strikes  Himself  on  the  Head,  Foolish  Man,  Red  Star,  Strikes 
Plenty  Medicine,  Robert  Spotted  Arm,  Yellow  Face,  Stajiley  Pretty 
Cooa6,  Arnold  Costo,  The  Elk,  Ghost  Bear,  Alexander  The  Crane, 
Hides,  Goes  Ahead  Pretty,  Plain  Feather,  Ella  Jackson,  Jim  Tak^ 
the  Gun  of  One  that  Kill,  Fights  Well  Known,  Big  Nose,  J.  John  Push. 

Rmo  Dktrkt.—\^\\\\xyii\  nondj?.  Ot^>  Ruloi?  a  Hnr^o,  Jai-k  Sfrw-ut .  Tbr.maa 
Gardner,  Buffalo  Bull,  Passes  Everything,  The  Call  The  Doors,  Stope, 
Charles  Yarlott,  Leads  the  Wolf,  Black  Bird  in  Irontj  Henry  Shin- 
bone,  John  Rides  Bear,  Prescott  Fire  Bear,  Dexter  Williams,  David 
Stewart,  Joe  Stewart,  Percy  Bliick  Hair,  Little  Nest,  Takes  the  Horse, 
Charges  the  Strong,  Old  Bear,  Goes  Ahead,  Bull  Tongue,  Takes 
Everythinc,  Blanket  Bull,  Shaving,  Onion,  Big  Man,  Bad  Belly, 
Other  Bull,  Ned  Old  Bear,  Morris  Schaffer,  Does  Everything^mart 
Iron,  Flat  Boy,  Frank  Shane.  Albert  Anderson,  Ralph  Saco,  Horace 
Long  Bear,  Other  Bull,  Ned  Old  Bear,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Ben  Goee 
to  tne  Other  Ground,  Hoops  on  the  Forehead,  Goods,  Plays  With 
Himself,  Deer  Nose,  Shin  Bone,  Plenty  Wing,  Takes  the  Wrinkle, 
Blanks,  Percy  Black  Hair,  Little  Nest. 
(Copy.) 
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Exhibit  Grbt  No.  3. 

Chow  Reservation,  Mont.,  June.S^  1907. 
Helen  Pierce  Grey: 

I  charge  you  to  pay  attention  to  the  following  laws  of  the  United  Statee: 

Sec.  2111,  R.  S.  Every  person  who  sends  anv  talk,  speech,  message,  or  letter  to  any 
Indian  nation,  tribe,  chief,  or  individual,  with  an  intent  to  produce  a  contravention 
or  infraction  of  any  treaty  or  law  of  the  United  States  or  to  disturb  the  peace  and  tran- 
quillity of  the  United  States  is  liable  to  a  penalty  of  two  thousand  dollars. 

Sec.  2112,  R.  S.  Every  person  who  cames  or  ddivers  any  talk,  message,,  speech,  or 
letter,  intended  to  produce  a  contravention  or  infraction  of  any  treaty  or  law  of  the 
United  States,  or  to  disturb  the  peace  or  tranquillitvof  the  United  States,  knowing  the 
contents  thereof,  to  or  from  any  Indian  nation,  tribe,  chief,  or  individual,  from  or  to 
any  person  or  persons  whatever,  residing  within  the  United  States,  or  from  or  to 
any  subject,  citizen,  or  agent  of  any  foreign  power  or  state,  is  liable  to  a  penalty  of  one 
thousand  dollars. 

Sec.  211 3,  R.  S.  Every  person  who  carries  on  a  correspondence,  by  letter  or  otherwise, 
with  any  foreign  nation  or  power,  with  an  intent  to  induce  such  foreign  nation  orpower 
to  excite  any  Indian  nation,  tribe,  chief,  or  individual  to  war  against  the  United 
States,  or  to  the  violation  of  any  existing  treaty,  or  who  alienates,  or  attempts  to 
alienate,  the  confidence  of  anv  Indian  or  Indians  from  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  is  liable  to  a  penalty  of  one  thousand  dollars. 

Sec.  2147,  R.  S.  The  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  the  Indian  agents  and 
suba^nts,  shall  have  authority  to  remove  from  the  Indian  country  all  persons  foimd 
therein  contrary  to  law;  and  the  Preisdent  is  authorized  to  direct  the  military  force 
to  be  employed  in  such  removal. 

Sec.  2148,  R.  S.  If  any  person  who  has  been  removed  from  the  Indian  coimtry 
shall  thereafter  at  any  time  return  or  be  found  within  the  Indian  country,  he  shall  b« 
liable  to  a  penalty  of  one  thousand  dollars. 

Sec.  2149,  R.  S.  The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  is  authorized  and  required, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  remove  from  any  tribal  reservation 
any  person  being  therein  without  authority  of  law,  or  whose  presence  within  the 
limits  of  the  reservation  may,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Commissioner,  be  detrimefntal  to 
the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  Indians;  and  may  employ  for  the  purpose  such  force  as 
may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  agent  to  effect  the  removal  of  such  person. 

In  the  exercise  of  my  authority  and  the  performance  of  my  dutV  as  United  States 
Indian  inspector,  I  arrested  you  yesterday  for  attempting;  to  incite  Indians  to  a  breach 
of  the  peace.  I  have  now  conducted  you  to  the  bounoary  of  the  Crow  Reservation, 
and  in  the  exercise  of  my  authority  and  the  performance  of  my  duty  as  United  States 
Indian  inspector  I  now  forbid  you  to  return  to  the  Crow  Reservation.  You  are  now 
released  from  arrest. 

Z.  Lewis  Dalby, 
United  States  Indian  Inspector, 

Exhibit  Grey  No.  4. 

Crow  Indian  Reservation,  Mont., 

March  — ,  1908, 
To  the  Indian  Rights  Association, 

Philadelphia. 
Dear  Sirs:  We,  the  undersigners  and  member  of  the  Crow  tribe  of  Indians,  do 
hereby  pray  that  you  in  our  behalf  use  your  best  endeavor  to  help  us  in  our  present 
plight,  unable  to  withstand  what  we  think  to  be  gross  injustice  toward  us  on  tne  part 
of  the  Government,  first,  to  open  our  reservation  without  our  consent,  and  second, 
but  none  the  less,  as  to  the  application  of  the  proceeds  from  the  above-mentioned  res- 
ervation in  question.  The  detail  in  re^ds  to  the  above  mention  injustice  can  be 
best  furnish  you  in  most  part  by  referring  you  to  most  carefully  peruse  Senator  Jos. 
Dixon  two  hills  pertaining  to  our  reservation.  We  confess  that  we  do  not  under- 
stand for  the  most  part,  but  what  little  we  do  understand  leads  us  to  the  belief  the 
real  meaning  has  been  so  obscured  by  mean  of  careful  planned  legal  phases  for  which 
we  Crow  Indian  can  not  solve,  no  more  than  we  are  to  solve  the  s(|iiare  of  a  circle. 
And  again  we  beg  to  draw  your  attention  to  another  matter  equally  important  as  the 
above.  We  Crow  Indian  went  into  an  agreement  with  the  Government  in  1901 
whereby  we  were  to  receive  in  payment  for  the  land  we  relincjiiished  for  $1,150,000, 
for  whirh  we  have  not  knowingly  received  any  benelii,  and  thai  the  original  agree- 


mxm  afUM  vammfrAsum. 


meat  hftve  bMQ«>  altered  00  thit  ir»  d»  1101  lmdi«ri«^ 

meiit.    Thefefoce,  we  most  eimeslly  ad[  you  to  db  what  you  ceil  do  to  li^  We 

tnvtjram.eie  in  Mch  a  fontkn  aa  to  kaow  more  about  the  brief  recital  tiian  «e  do 

ooiBeu.    We  axe  utteily  unable  to  know  anything  in  zeraxda  to  our  afiair  wtAh  film 

Qotveroment  hare  at  thia  agency.    Acoocding  to  lli;  iS.  Lewia  Dalby  lepart  on  this 

4naervBtion»  we  ^dwherehe  mention  the  fi»ctth«tlll^l«^ 

a^  power  of  att'y  torn  na  tiuaiiJli  a  telafpai^Uc  reoneit  in  Maacii,  im,  lor  which  we 

JMat  emphatiffalbF  deny  what  we  did  not  aa  mwm  ae  had  an  inUiiur  at    Omr  grisv- 

aJMea  are  many^  not  atate  just  a  lew  of  the  moit  inmirtant  and  aak  UMtyon  do  wiiat 


yvm  can  to  haire  an  in^iaftial  inipattigatioc  lor.    'Aianking  yon  in  amnoa  te  our 

W^  are,  T 

W&lke  Over  Ice,  JaDiea  Blaine,  Wfidter  J&ck  Rabbity  Ben  Hilimde,  J&m^fl 

CarpenbexT  Arthur  Petera»   Levi  Yellow  Mule,   Baroey  One  Gc>oee, 

IJoaeph  Martinez,  J,  W.  Cooper,  Leo  Bad  Horse ^  Big  SlieepT  Wliit© 
Woman,  Jack  Covers  Up,  He  Saye.  Bmi  Far  Away,  Shows  Aa  He 
Goea^  Corner  of  the  Mouth,  Hairy  Moceasina,  Grove nbie  No.  1,  Dan 
Old  Bull,  Wolf  Layi  Down,  Cuts  Grey  Bull,  Top  of  Moccaein,  Pretty 
on  Top,  Old  Horn,  Ridee  l^Tiite  Hip  Horae,  \ellow  Brow,  Shows  a 
Gun,  Chester  Otter  Chief,  Ben  Spotted  Horse^  Bad  B&ar^  Bright  Wing^ 
Cornea  in  the  Day,  Black  Eag]e,  Pretty  Tail,  Not  Mix,  Iron  Horse, 
Eed  Fojc,  Pacta  Hat,  One  Gooeo,  Domniinis  Old  Elk,  StephaJi  Drift 
Wood,  Whinner,  Grey  Bull,  Grand  Mother's  Knife,  Yellow  Tail, 
Talking  Pipe»  Bad  Man,  Good  Luck,  Ed  Wolfe  Lavs  Down,  Sticks. 
Bull  Quarrel,  Walking  Bird,  Flat  Head  Head,  Bali  Heart,  Yellow 
Crane,  Three  For  Top,  Biliy  Steele,  Louis  Blaine,  Hunts  the  Ajtow, 
Yellow  Crane,  Ba<l  Heart,  Wallie  Jack  Rabbit,  Flat  Head  Women, 
Walking  Bird, 
Pryof  di^trk't:  Turns  Back,  The  Elk,  The  Crane,  Ghc«t  Bear,  Shows  Bm 
LAnce,  Alesandar  the  Qraae,  rania  Hfiaaalf  Ftanty,  HliSea.  StriJkea 
Himaalf  on  Bead,  Qoee  iUMad  Pretty,  FooliEii  Man,  Fli^Feather, 
Bed  8tar,  EUa  Jackaon,  Stalaai  Flenty  Medicine,  Jim  'Mam  tib»  Qun 
<A  One  that  Eilb,  Robert  Spotted  Arm^  FU^ta  Well  Known,  YeOow 
Face,  Big  Nose,  Stanley  Pretty  Cooee,  J.  Jonn  Push,  Arnold  Coslet, 
Reno  district  (their  x  marks):  William  Bends.  Otto  Rules  a  Horse,  Jack 
Stewart,  Thomas  Gardner,  Charles  Yarlott,  Morris  Schaffer,  Henry 
Shinbone,  John  Rides  Bear,  Prescott  Fire  Bear,  Frank  Shane,  Dexter 
Williams,  Albert  Anderson,  David  Stewart,  Ruph  Saco,  Joe  Stewart. 
Horace  Long  Bear,  Percy  Black  Hair,  Other  Bull,  Little  Neat,  Ned 
Old  Bear,  Passes  Everything,  The  Calf,  The  Doves,  Stops,  Buffalo 
Bull,  Leads  the  Wolf,  Black  Bird  in  Front,  Does  Everything,  Smart 
Lx>n,  Flat  Boy,  Takes  the  Horse,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Charges  the  Strong, 
Bear  Groes  to  the  Other  Ground,  Old  Bear,  Hoops  on  the  Forehead, 
Goes  Ahead,  Goods,  Bull  Tongue,  Play  With  Himself,  Talks  Every- 
thing, Deer  Nose,  Blanket  Bull,  Shin  Bone,  Shaving,  Plenty  Wine, 
Onion,  Takes  the  Wrinkle,  Big  Man,  Blanks,  Bad  BeDy,  Percy  Black 
Hair,  Other  Bull,  Little  Nest,  Ned  Old  Bear. 


ExHiBFT  Grey  No.  6 

Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  Railway  Company, 

Omaha,  October  17, 1906. 
Mr.  C.  F.  Robertson,  Mayor  of  Worland,  Worland,  Wyo. 

Dear  Sir:  I  take  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  Mrs.  H.  P.  Grey,  who  is  aoing  to 
the  Big  Horn  country  for  the  purpose  of  wnting  some  articles  descriptive  of  tnat  sec- 
tion. Any  assistance  you  can  extend  to  her  will  be  very  much  {^predated  by  the 
undersigned. 

Yours,  truly,  J.  E.  Buckingham. 

(Mn.  Grey:  Man>[  other  letters  of  introduction  were  stolen  when  I  was  arrested  by 
Mr.  Dalby  the  first  time,  he  sending  Upehaw  to  go  through  my  trunk.) 
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Exhibit  Gret  No.  6. 

Dbpartment  of  the  Interior, 
United  States  Indian  Service, 
Crow  Agency,  Mont.j  September  SO,  1905, 
Mrs.  Thomas  Kent,  GreycUff,  Mont. 

Madam:  I  herewith  indoee  you  check  No.  2289  on  Yellowstone  National  Bank, 
Billings,  Mont.,  by  H.  G.  Lobdell,  for  |I4.  This  amount  was  theproceeds  of  a  horse 
sold  in  Big  Horn  district  several  months  ago  bearing  your  brand.  Kindly  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  this  check. 

Yours,  respectfully,  S.  G.  Reynolds. 

United  States  Indian  Agent 


Exhibit  D,  Grey  No.  7. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

United  States  Indian  Service, 

Crow  Agency f  Mont.,  August  lit  ^^06, 
Don  Hardy, 

Parhman,  Wyo, 
Dear  Sir:  The  letter  you  wrote  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 
has  been  sent  to  me.  I  aon't  know  exactly  what  you  wish  or  what  idea  you  wish  to 
convey.  There  has  never  been  any  steps  taken  on  the  part  of  this  office  to  dispose 
of  the  lands  your  son  is  heir  to.  I  don^t  think  they  can  be  sold  while  he  is  a  minor 
without  your  consent. 

There  will  be  no  objections  whatever  to  your  occupying  the  lands  that  belonged 
to  your  deceased  wife  so  long  as  you  attend  strictly  to  your  own  business  and  are  in 
no  way  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  reservation.  I  have  so  notified  the  Depart- 
ment. 

Very  respectfully, 

S.  G.  Reynolds,  Indian  Agent. 

Mr.  Reynolds  told  Hardy  he  could  put  him  off  whenever  he  liked. 


Exhibit  Grey  No.  8. 

Department  op  the  Interior, 
United  States  Indian  Service, 
Crow  Agency,  Mont.,  May  25,  1907. 
Mrs.  Helen  P.  Grey, 

Lodge  Grass,  Mont. 
Dear  Madam:  I  inclose  herewith  a  copy  of  the  advertisement  of  inherited  Indian 
lands,  in  accordance  with  vour  request. 

In  this  connection  I  wisn  to  reiterate  what  I  have  said  to  you,  that  it  is  my  desire 
and  intention  in  carrying  out  my  instructions  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
afford  you  every  opportunity  to  present  evidence  in  support  of  the  charges  you  have 
made.  To  this  end  I  have  granted  your  reauest  for  permission  to  visit  Loa^e  Grass 
for  the  purpose  of  necessary  consultation  with  the  Inaians,  at  the  same  time  impress- 
ing upon  you  the  unwisdom  of  any  confi^regation  of  them  unnecessarily  or  in  large 
numbers  and  trusting  to  you  to  prevent  this  as  far  as  possible.  I  trust  you  will  have 
your  witnesses  ready  as  soon  as  possible.  Please  communicate  with  me  as  soon  as 
you  are  ready  to  bring  forward  evidence. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Z.  Lewis  Dalby, 

Indian  Inspector* 


Exhibft  Grey  No.  9. 

State  op  Pennsylvania,  County  of  Philadelphia,  ss: 

Matthew  K.  Sniffen,  being  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  says  that  he  is  a  resident 
of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  is  now,  and  has  been  for  sev- 
eral years  fMtst  secretarv  of  the  Indian  Rights  Association,  and  a  member  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  said  association;  that  he,  with  four  other  members  of  the  execu- 
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tive  committ^^  of  thi^  said  association  woa  prenenC  at  a  liearing  bad  on  October  30,  I!>07, 
before  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior^  Hon.  Jamea  Rudolph  Garfield ^  at  Washing tnu, 
D,  C. ,  in  which  the  matter  concerning  the  conduct  of  affaira  ou  the  (>ow  iDdi&a 
Reservation^  Mont.,  was  considered <  and  a  further  investigation  of  a^aire  at  that  a^ncr 
was  urged  by  the  said  committee  of  the  Indian  Righta  Asaociation;  that  darinp;  thi» 
hearing  the  said  Jamea  Rudolph  Garfield,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  mpt^king  of 
Jtra.  Helen  Pierce  Grey  (who  ha^  been  invMtigating,  on  her  own  account,  affairs  at  the 
Crow  Indian  Agency,  Mont.)^  referred  to  the  said  Helen  Pierce  Grey  as  an  adventurees. 

Matthew  K.  SsrrFEy. 

8 worn  and  iubecribed  to  before  m^  thi«  6th  day  of  December,  A>  D.  1907. 
[eE^L.]  Edw*  EAiiaGY,  Nottirt/  Puhli£, 

CommLw>n  expirefl  February  26, 1D09. 


Exhibit  Grey  No,  10^ 


Bffimft,  iTonl.,  Ihombtr  S;  ISOf. 

ICt  Dbab  Mw.  Qnr:  Qeacgb  Tmae.  who  is  foing  to  your  ttU»  ciUed  by  ihm 
mfoa^tkfOf  Mid  ha  would  nther  sive  $600  tiiaa  appeir  agiinit  mau  Ha  Is  npidly 
fSniiglojpieetB,  almoilpcaDniftdeatoooiiieo^  Y our  Imym  cm  do 

nodi  wm  Ydm  knowing  tbk  Uct.   That  is  all  I  caa^wiifee* 
YowBy  tnily» 

Tkso.  L.  Stamtok. 

1>Barfhiiioff:  lldnk  he  has  been  on  a  big  boose  and  is  neaiing  ooUapae  and  k  ead}y 
pid»d. 

(Mrs.  Gret:  This  paper  ran  a  series  of  letters  on  the  reservation  by  me  till  it 
bought.    I  have  the  me.) 


Exhibit  Grey  No.  11. 

Sheridan,  Wyo.,  November  26 y  1907 » 
Mr.  Herbert  Welsh, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  received  your  ftivor  requesting  me  to  make  a  statement  as  to  my 
knowledge  of  Mrs.  Helen  Pierce  Grey. 

In  reply  wish  to  sajr  that  I  have  not  known  Mrs.  Grey  for  a  great  while.  I  first 
became  acquainted  with  her  here  at  the  Sheridan  Inn,  and  afterwards  met  her  at  the 
hmd  convention  held  in  Denver  last  spring,  and  on  that  occasion  traveled  with  her  in 
^e  same  car  from  Denver  to  Sheridan.  During  this  trip  she  told  me  something  of  her 
work  and  plans,  and  my  fsmiiliarity  with  the  conditions  prevailing  on  the  reservation 
made  her  subject  one  of  more  than  ordinary  interest  to  me. 

During  the  acquaintance  that  I  enjoyed  with  Mrs.  Grey  I  can  say  frankly  that  I 
never  saw  the  least  thing  in  her  deportment  as  a  lady  to  criticise,  and  from  what  die 
told  me  of  her  work  I  remember  feeling  convinced  at  the  time  that  she  was  genuinely 
in  earnest  in  her  efforts  to  better  the  condition  of  the  Crow  Indians. 

This  town  is' closely  tributary  to  the  Indian  reservation,  and  the  administration  of 
that  reservation  is  a  matter  quite  frequently  discussed  by  the  people  in  this  community. 
All  the  information  that  I  mive  concerning  conditions  there  has  led  me  to  believe  that 
there  have  undoubtedly  been  irregularities  in  the  administration  of  the  Indian  reser- 
vation. As  you  undoubtedly  understand,  any  effort  made  to  correct  abuses,  especially 
on  the  part  of  those  not  safely  intrenched,  would  be  met  by  a  most  stubborn  resistance 
on  the  part  of  those  enjoying  the  benefits  accruing  from  sucn  irregularities. 

As  I  understand  it,  Mrs.  Grey  took  up  this  fight  single  handed  and  alone,  and  it 
looked  at  one  time,  as  near  as  I  can  judge,  as  though  she  were  to  be  successful  in 
securing  a  thorough  investi^tion  on  the  part  of  the  Government.  I  have  since 
learned,  however,  that  the  mvestigation  was  turned  into  the  merest  farce,  whidi 
resulted  in  her  enemies  being  able  to  have  Mrs.  Grey  removed  from  the  reeervaticm, 
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charged  with  all  Idnda  of  misconduct.  Without  knowing  very  much  about  the 
merits  of  the  case  one  wav  or  another,  except  what  I  have  from  hearsay,  I  give  it  to 
you  as  my  opinion  that  Mrs.  Grey's  efforts  have  been  made  honestly  in  behalf  of  the 
Indian  as  against  men  who  were  enjoying  privileges  on  the  reservation  for  which 
they  were  not  paying.  It  is  also  my  opinion  iJiat  in  order  to  get  rid  of  Mrs.  Grey 
these  men  have  chosen,  among  other  ways,  to  attack  her  good  name. 

To  sum  up,  the  acquaintance  I  have  made  with  Mrs.  Grey  leads  me  to  believe  that 
she  is  a  lady.  The  reputation  that  the  men  have  who  were  fighting  her  would  incline 
me  to  the  belief  that  tney  would  not  hesitate  to  employ  any  means  that  would  enable 
them  to  get  quit  of  her  on  the  reservation  and  stop  an  mvestigation  on  the  part  of  the 
Government. 

I  regret  very  much  that  I  can  not  give  you  more  definite  facts,  but  am  compelled, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  simply  express  the  opinion  of  a  citizen  living  in  close  proximity 
to  the  reservation. 

Yours,  very  truly,  J.  B.  Kenbrick. 

Exhibit  Gret,  No.  12. 

Department  op  the  Interior, 
Office  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Washington.  April  i4y  1907. 
Mrs.  Helen  Pierce  Gret, 

19t  Dearborn  Avemu,  Chicago,  HI, 

Mt  Dear  Madam:  Secretary  Garfield  turned  over  to  me  your  note  to  him  of  April 
20,  and  asked  me  to  write  you  whatever  I  considered  best  imder  the  circumstances. 

I  do  not  know  what  you  refer  to  as  the  reaction  of  ^e  Indians'  charges  upon  them- 
selves in  the ' '  customary  manner. ' '  The  only  reaction  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge 
is  in  the  case  of  an  Indian  who  makes  false  statements;  and  my  practice  with  him  is  to 
always  make  him  feel  the  imwisdom  of  that  line  of  conduct  as  sharply  as  I  try  to  make 
the  white  man  appreciate  the  consequences  of  the  same  course  on  his  part. 

As  to  your  vintmg  the  religious  dances,  I  have  no  objection  to  your  doing  so,  and 
will  inclose  a  note  for  you  if  you  consider  that  that  is  necessary.  Of  course,  no  one  in 
Washington — I,  or  the  Secretary,  or  even  the  President — ^womd  give  you  any  permit 
to  go  upon  ^  reservation  to  make  trouble.  We  expect  you  to  conform  to  the  usual  rules 
in  such  matters,  which  your  own  sense  of  courtesy  and  good  conduct  would  naturally 
prompt  you  to  follow. 

I  do  feel  constrained,  in  connection  with  all  that  has  passed  here,  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  I  have  given  you  every  facility  for  digging  down  to  the  bottom  of  all 
the  records  in  the  possession  of  the  Indian  Office — ^not,  as  I  explained  to  yoii  at  the 
outset,  for  newspaper  purposes,  but  for  the  purpose  of  discovering,  and,  helping  us  to 
discover,  whether  there  is  anything  wrong  in  the  administration  of  affairs  at  the  Crow 
Agency.  I  assumed  at  the  outset  that  you  understood  the  limitations  in  that  regard^ 
as  no  one  here  would  have  given  you  the  opportunities  that  were  afforded  you  on  any 
other  consideration.  The  investigation  will  be  undertaken  as  promptly  as  the  gentle- 
man chosen  by  the  Secretary  can  get  away  and  begin  it.  In  pursuance  of  my  particu- 
lar wish,  the  Secretary's  choice  is  made  of  a  man  over  whom  I  have  no  control,  with 
whom  I  have  never  had  more  than  an  hour's  conversation,  possibly,  in  my  life,  and 
whom  I  did  not  know  even  by  sight  until  the  latter  part  oi  last  week.  Wherever  a 
matter  of  this  kind  has  come  up  and  the  accuser  has  shown,  as  you  showed  at  the  outset 
of  your  interview  with  me,  that  he  feels  the  slightest  doubt  of  the  ftiimess  of  the  Indian 
Office,  it  has  always  been  mv  wish  that  whoever  makes  the  investigation  should  be 
someone  so  completely  out  oi  my  "sphere  of  influence''  that  he  will  judge  my  share  of 
the  administration  quite  as  impartially  as  he  does  that  of  any  of  my  subordinates. 
Sincerely,  yours, 

F.  E.  Leupp. 
Commimoner. 


Exhibit  Grey  No.  13. 

Secretary's  Office, 
Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  7,  1907. 
Dear  Madam:  I  have  by  reference  your  letter  to  the  President  relative  to  the 
investigation  of  the  Crow  Indian  Reservation.     I  have  not  po^^tponed  the  sale  for  the 
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reaj?f>ii  that  it  is  very  much  better  to  let  it  proceed  because  thereiifter  we  can  more 
readily  deti^rmine  the  regularity  of  the  proceed ings.  No  harm  can  come  ahould  it  be 
eh  own  that  there  was  anything  improper  in  ihiB  ssdej  as  I  ^  as  Secretary  of  the  Interioff 
have  power  to  dieapprove  on  any  ground. 

Mr.  Dal  by  starts  Weet  very  shortly  and  I  truflt  that  you  will  not  make  use  of  any  of 
the  material  you  have  for  the  purpcee  of  an  article  until  this  investigation  has  been 
completed. 

Very  truly,  youra,  Jahes  Rubolfu  GARnfiLo, 

Mrs,  Helen  Grisy, 

192  Dearborn  avaiu*.  C^iatgOf  IlL 


EjtntBTT  Grey  No.  14. 

Department  or  the  iNTBRtoR, 

Uftitbd  Statk«  Ingtan  Sekvics, 
Cmw  Agency,  MotiL^  October  29^  190S. 
Mr  JoHH  Frobt,  Grqt  Cli^,  Mont. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  In  receipt  of  a  communication  from  the  Department  in  which  they 
inclo&e  a  petition  that  you  made  to  them  for  a  piilent  to  your  land.  They  have  referred 
the  matter  to  me  for  an  explanation  and  what  you  wish  in  the  matter. 

There  was  a  law  recently  paaaed  that  allows  an  Indian ^  upon  statement  made  by 
their  agent  and  certain  notices  posted  in  a  conepicuoue  place  subject  to  the  inspection 
of  the  public  in  genera!  setting  lorth  that  the  Indian  m  a  competent  pei^n,  to  manage 
his  own  affaire  without  the  aid  or  a«?i stance  from  anybody,  and  such  a  petition  gcjca 
to  the  Bepurtment  at  Washington.  They  will  grant  the  Indian  a  title  in  fee  aim  pie 
to  his  land,  and  after  receiving  same  it  is  no  longer  under  any  restriction  regiu-ding  the 
handling  and  di^oeing  of  eame. 

Mr.  Miller  is  under  the  impression  that  you  are  asking  for  a  trust  deed,  which  its  the 
same  as  all  the  IndianB  are  receiving  from  time  to  time  as  fast  as  the  allotment  ached- 
ules  are  ebecked  up  and  arranged  m  Wwihtngton,     Will  you  pleaee  inform  me  just 
what  you  wish  in  the  inaftfT. 
This  land  was  allotted  by  act  of  1882 — Dans  patent  due. 
Very  respectfully, 

S.  G.  Reynolds, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 


FxHiBiT  Grey  No.  15, 

Department  of  the  Interior, 
Ofpice  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Washington,  April  24  y  1907, 
To  whom  it  may  concern: 

The  bearer,  Mrs.  Helen  Pierce  Grey,  has  asked  permission  to  visit  the  Crow  Reser- 
vation in  Montana,  for  the  purpose  of  attending  some  ceremonial  dances  of  the  Indians, 
and  it  is  my  wish  that  she  be  accorded  by  tne  authorities  of  the  reservation  ever} 
proper  courtesy  in  the  premises. 

F.  E.  Lbupp,  Commisnoner, 

Exhibit  Grey  No.  16, 

Billings,  Mont.,  December  18 y  1W7. 
0.  L.  MnjJKEN,  Esq., 

hheycliffy  Mont, 
Dear  Sir:  Herewith  find  $5.    Maybe  later  I  can  send  you  $5  more.     Wishinf 
you  a  merry  Christmas,  I  remain, 
Yours,  truly, 

Thomas  Ross. 


This  map  shows  theisi  demonstration  of  why  more  homesteaders 
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Exhibit  Grey  No.  18.* 

Ghicaoo  Record-Herald,  November  IS^  1907, 
Mr.  Herbert  Walsh, 

Indian  Rights*  Association,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dear  Sir:  I  understand  you  are  seeking  information  regarding  the  character  and 
standing  of  Mrs.  Helen  Grey,  now  in  controversy  with  the  Government  authorities  at 
Helena,  Mont.  I  have  known  Mrs.  Grey  as  a  newspaper  and  magazine  writer  for  some 
years,  and  to  my  knowledge  she  has  borne  a  reputation  unshadowed  by  an  untoward 
word.  She  impressed  me  always  as  uprifrht  and  earnest,  with  an  ethical  interest  in 
Ihe  work  she  undertook  beyond  the  mere  livelihood  in  it. 

When  she  became  interested  in  Indian  affairs  she  told  me  her  story,  and  my  superior 
was  interested  to  the  point  of  having  her  represent  us.  The  "story"  as  it  developed 
did  not  warrant  our  publication. 

I  am  writing  this  in  a  personal  way  to  give  my  testimony  to  the  character  and  stand- 
ing of  a  worthv  woman. 

Sincerely,  H.  L.  Reiwitch,  Night  Editor, 


Exhibit  Grey  No.  19. 

Chicago  Daily  Journal,  November  18,  1907, 
Mr.  Herbert  Walsh, 

Corresponding  Secretary  Indian  Rights*  Association, 

709  Provident  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
My  Dear  Sir:  I  am  very  glad  to  say  that  the  personal  character  of  Mrs.  Helen  Pierce 
Grey,  as  far  as  I  have  known  her,  is  of  the  highest  order.  Mrs.  Grey  has  done  a  sood 
deal  of  work  for  the  Jou^^nal  at  different  times  and  has  always  commanded  our  fiuleBt 
confidence.  She  has  been  engaged  in  newspaper  work  for  a  number  of  years,  and  I 
have  yet  to  learn  of  the  slightest  reflection  upon  her  personal  character.  Her  associates 
in  Chicago,  including  many  prominent  Catholics,  were  beyond  criticism. 

The  efforts  of  the  authorities  in  lending  themselves  to  have  her  convicted  for  alleged 
violation  of  law  in  regard  to  the  Crow  Reservation  scandal  are  quite  new  to  me,  ana  if 
you  have  the  time  I  would  l.e  glad  to  learn  more  of  the  facts. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Martin  J.  Hutchens,  Managing  Editor, 


'  Exhibft  Grey  No.  20. 

Parkman,  Wyo., 
November  26,  1907, 
Mr.  Herbert  Welsh, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Dear  Sir:  On  account  of  my  absence  from  home  yours  of  the  13th  was  but  recently 
received.  My  acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Helen  Grey  has  not  been  broad  enough  for 
me  to  make  a  character  study  out  of  it,  and  any  statements  I  have  heard  detrimental 
to  her  character  are  yet  unproved  and  consequently  not  charged  against  her.  As 
far  as  my  own  acquaintance  and  observation  serves  me,  I  can  state  that  I  have  not 
detected  in  any  word  or  act  anything  that  I  could  construe  bs  unladylike. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

E.  L.  Dana. 


Exhibit  Grey  No.  21. 

The  World  To-Day, 

Chicago,  November  18,  1907. 
Mr.  Herbert  Welsh, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
My  Dear  Sir:  Mrs.  Helen  Pierce  Grey  has  done  considerable  work  for  me  on  the 
World  To-Day.     I  don't  know  her  except  in  that  capacity.     I  have,  however,  learned 
something  of  her  life  and  should  be  penectly  ready  to  vouch  for  her  high  moral  char- 
acter    I  know  nothing  about  her  relations  with  jhe  Crow  Reeervaivov^.. 
Yours,  very  truly, 


rCBOVir    INDIAN    RESERVATION, 

EiaiBiT  Gesy  No,  22* 

Davis,  Keuxjgo  A  SbVerancb, 
Mjsrchants^  National  Bank  BtiLDixo, 

SL  Paid,  Minn.,  Novimber  IS,  J9C7, 
Mr.  Herbert  Welsh, 

709  ProMaii  Building ^  PhUaddphia^  Pa. 
DiiAE  Sir:  I  am  very  niQch  surpriBed  at  your  letter  of  the  16tli  instant  coneemtiLg 
Mrs.  Helen  Pierce  Grey. 

I  liflve  not  seen  much  of  anything  of  her  for  a  number  of  yeais^  but  hfive  been 

acquainted  with  her  all  of  my  liie^  and  it  h  the  (ir*(t  lime  I  have  ever  heard  her  p^r- 

Sana  I  c^harac^ter  questioned  in  any  way.     I  have  always  esteemed  her  as  a  very  clever, 

interest iugj  and  high-minde^l  woman. 

I  ehail  be  very  ^lad  if  you  will  write  me  again  and  tell  me  whM  it  is  she  is  accused  of. 

Yoiin?,  tniEy, 

C,  A,  Skverancb* 


Exhibit  GftKY  No,  23, 

COSTTTNENTAI.   Bl'ILDINGf 

Denver f  Colo.^  November  tU  1907 m 
Herbert  Welsh, 
709  Pntriflrnt  Bmlding,  Phthdel-phia.  Pa, 

Dear  8ih  Referring  to  your  r^tiueft  of  the  10th  instant  for  a  statement  concerning 
Mri,  Belen  Pit^rce  Grey^  will  say  tliat  1  have  known  Mra.  Grey  for  several  vears;  that 
I  became  acquainted  with  her*  through  my  wife,  who  knew  her  as  a  gu-1.  I  have 
alwaya  fomid  Mn^.  Grt^y  to  be  above  reproach  in  every  phase  of  her  life  that  I  have 
obaerved  and  have  noteti  e*^pecially  that  slie  was  interested  in  the  cause  of  the  oppressed 
and  downtrcKitjea.  Owing  to  her  sense  of  duty,  she  has  sometime  placed  her&elf  in 
positions  where  she  might  be  criticised  in  her  effort  to  help  those  who  might  be  gen- 
eraUy  conaidered  outcantB. 

Mrs.  Grey  called  at  miv  house  in  Denver  abort ly  before  ehe  was  arrested  on  account 
of  this  Indian  trouble  and  lold  m©  ver}'  fully  of  her  work  and  of  the  outrageous  frauds 
which  she  had  learned  had  been  peroetrated  upon  the  Indians.  3he  was  intensely 
in  earnest  and  was  imbued  thoroughly  with  the  idea  that  it  was  her  duty  to  expoee 
these  frauds,  even  though  it  meant  personal  loss  and  even  imprisonment  for  her. 

I  tried  to  dissuade  her  from  attempting  so  great  a  task,  but  she  was  firm  in  her 
puipose  and  returned  to  the  Indian  agency^  where  she  was  arrested. 

If  the  Indian  Department  is  now  attempting  to  belog  the  issue  by  questioning  her 
personal  character,  I  feel  confident  that  not  only  is  there  no  ground  for  so  doing  but 
that  it  is  a  cheap  subterfuge  and  trick  upon  the  part  of  some  of  the  officers  and  agents 
interested  in  the  fraud  and  graft  perpetrated  upon  the  Indians  and  now  used  in  an 
attempt  to  prevent  a  thorough  and  impartial  investigation,  which  should  be  made. 
The  true  question  is  not  as  to  whether  the  person  charging  these  corrupt  practices  and 
frauds  is  a  person  of  good  character,  but  do  these  frauds  and  corrupt  practices  against 
the  Indians  exist  in  the  service. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  attempt  of  the  Department  to  evade  the  true  issue  by  g^rasp- 
ing  at  a  simply  collateral  matter  is  not  only  a  confession  of  guilt  but  a  confession  of 
knowledge  of  guilt  upon  the  part  of  the  Government. 

Yours,  very  truly,  John  A.  Rush. 

Exhibit  Grey  No.  24. 

Hanging  Woman  Range, 
Sheridan,  Wyo.,  November  £6 ^  1907, 
Mr.  Herbert  Welsh,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  received  your  favor  requesting  me  to  make  a  statement  as  to  my 
knowledge  of  Mrs.  Helen  Pierce  Grey. 

In  reply  wish  to  say  that  I  have  not  known  Mrs.  Grey  for  a  great  while.  I  first 
became  acquainted  with  her  here  at  the  Sheridan  Jnn,  and  afterwards  met  her  at  the 
land  convention  held  in  Denver  last  spring,  and  on  that  occasion  traveled  with  her 
in  the  same  car  from  Denver  to  Sheriaan.  During  this  trip  she  told  me  something 
of  her  work  and  plans,  and  my  familiarity  with  the  conditions  prevailing  on  the  reserva- 
tion made  her  subject  one  oi  more  than  ordinary  interest  to  me. 
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During  the  acquaintance  that  I  enjoyed  with  Mrs.  Grey  I  can  say  frankly  that  I 
never  saw  the  least  thing  in  her  denortment  as  a  lady  to  criticise,  and  from  what  ^e 
told  me  of  her  work  I  remember  feeling  convinced  at  the  time  that  she  was  genuinely 
in  earnest  in  her  efforts  to  better  the  conditions  of  the  Crow  Indians. 

This  town  is  closely  tributary  to  the  Indian  reservation,  and  the  administration 
of  that  reservation  is  a  matter  quite  frequently  discussed  by  the  people  in  this  commu- 
nity. AH  the  information  that  I  have  concerning  conditions  there  has  led  me  to 
believe  that  there  have  undoubtedly  been  irreeularities  in  the  administration  of  the 
Indian  reservation.  As  you  undoubtedly  understand,  any  effort  made  to  correct 
abuses,  especially  on  the  part  of  those  not  safely  intrenched  would  be  met  by  a  most 
stubborn  resistance  on  the  part  of  those  enjoying  the  benefits  accruing  from  such 
irregularities. 

.A^  I  understand  it,  Mrs.  Grey  took  up  this  fight  single  handed  and  alone,  and  it 
looked  at  one  time,  as  near  as  I  can  judge,  as  though  she  were  to  be  successful  in  secur- 
ing a  thorough  investigation  on  the  part  of  the  Government.  I  have  since  learned, 
however,  that  the  investigation  was  turned  into  the  merest  farce,  which  resulted  in 
her  enemies  being  able  to  nave  Mrs.  Grey  removed  from  the  reservation  charged  with 
all  kinds  of  misconduct.  Without  knowing  very  much  about  the  merits  of  the  case 
one  way  or  the  other  except  what  I  have  from  hearsay,  I  give  it  to  you  as  my  opinion 
that  Mrs.  Grey's  efforts  have  been  made  honestly  in  behalf  of  the  Indians  as  against 
men  who  were  enjoying  privileges  on  the  reservation  for  which  they  were  not  paying. 
It  is  also  my  opinion  that  in  order  to  get  rid  of  Mrs.  Grey  these  men  have  chosen, 
among  other  ways,  to  attack  her  good  name. 

To  sum  up,  the  little  acquaintance  I  have  made  with  Mrs.  Grey  leads  me  to  believe 
that  she  is  a  lady.  The  reputation  that  the  men  have  who  were  fighting  her  would 
incline  me  to  the  belief  that  they  would  not  l^esitate  to  employ  any  means  that  would 
enable  them  to  get  quit  of  her  on  the  reservation  and  stop  an  investigation  on  the  part 
of  the  Government. 

I  regret  very  much  that  I  can  not  give  you  more  definite  facts,  but  am  compelled, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  simply  express  the  opinion  of  a  citizen  living  in  close  proximity 
to  the  reservation. 

Yours,  very  truly,  J.  B.  Eendrick. 


Tri-Statk  Land  Company, 
ScotUbluff,  Nebr,,  December  7, 1907. 
Mr.  Herbert  Welsh, 

Secretary  Indian  Rights^  AModaiion,  PkUadelpMaf  Pa. 

Dear  Sir:  Please  pardon  this  tardy  reply  to  your  favor  of  November  16,  as,  in  the 
confusion  of  moving  my  office  from  Omaha  here,  it  was  overlooked. 

Replying  to  your  inquiry,  I  have  known  Mrs.  Helen  Pierce  Grey  for  the  past  three 
years,  and  of  her  people  for  a  much  longer  time,  in  fact,  her  father,  years  a^,  was  chief 
engineer  of  a  large  enterprise  of  which  my  grandfather,  Mr.  David  Leavitt,  was  pres- 
ident. Mrs.  Grey's  son  worked  for  two  seasons  in  the  engineering  force  of  my  company 
here,  and  durine  this  time  I  had  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  better  with  her. 
As  to  her  personal  character,  I  believe  it  to  be  straightforward  and  correct  in  all  particu- 
lars, and  of  her  integrity  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt.  She  is  much  interested  in  her 
journalistic  work,  impetuous  in  disposition,  and  apt  to  be  overzealous  in  her  mode 
of  attacking  abuses,  real  or  imaginary,  that  she  discovers  in  her  work.  I  should  add 
that  I  have  not  had  the  opportunity  which  Judge  Lindsey  has  had  to  become  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  her  character,  but  believe  my  impressions  as  stated  above 
are  correct,  and  shall  be  pleased  to  learn  from  you  the  outcome  of  the  present  ordeal 
through  which  Mrs.  Grey  is  passing. 

•    Very  truly,  yours,  Heyward  G.  Leavitt. 


ExHiBFT  Grey  No.  25. 

[Telegram.] 

Crow  Agency,  Mont.,  February  11,  1908. 
J.  W.  Cooper:  Yes;  holding  council  to-day  and  to-night. 

Dave  Stewart. 
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Exhibit  Gkey  No.  27. 

TiXKiKa  Fife,  Lodgegr^m^  MmilU 

Council  to-d&y ,    Hftve  KnowB  ffii  OooM,  Tuck*  7h%  Stet,  Bear  Gli;ir,  TM0A  Wiqf  » 
Hid  Ekint  Mix.    Coote  al  once. 


Exhibit  CbsY  No.  28. 

BellingSj  Mont.  J  A^<5rfm6rr  7,  /,9^» 
We,  ihe  undersigned,  citiseOB  of  the  TJnlted  Stat^,  do  moet  Bolemnly  swe&r  thsit 

[we  were  both  present  at  tbe  oonyocati&n  of  the  Crow  Indian  Lodge  at  Ijodgegmes, 
Hont.,  convened  (ortbe  puzposeolixieeti]]^  with  Z.  Lewis  Dal  by,  Government  iBBpecior; 
that  at  this  meetiiig  Z.  hSmu  Dalby  used  the  following  language  after  Joe  W.Cooper 
bfld  B&id  that  he  did  not.  know  how  mfiny  of  Heinnch'e  cattle  bad  been  on  Si.^p 

;Creek  during  4906:  *'You  «re  a  liar»  Gbd  damn  you."  Thereupon  the  said  Joe  W- 
Cooper  replied:  *'I  took  you  for  A  gentlemim,  eir."  And  the  said  Z.  Lewie  Dal  by 
Killed r  *'God  damn  y<m,  don't  you  lie  to  me.    Get  out  of  this  tent,'*    The  eaid 

v^^obper  then  aiOBo,  lelt  the  tent,  and  the  re^  of  the  Indiana  followed  him. 

FrSD  GsttDOSW. 

Babscribed  and  sworn  to  befove  me  thia.Tfh  day  of  November,  A.  D.  1907. 

'  [BBAIi.]  L.  R.  ABBOfT. 

Nokary  PvbUe  m-andfor  Ydhmkme  Cowntift  MomL 
(OonuuBikm  ^qfnieB  May  21, 1800.) 


Exhibit  Grey  No.  29. 

I,  the  undersigned,  a  member  of  the  Crow  Indian  tribe,  do  solemnly  swear  that  the 
following  language  was  used  at  Lodgegrass  at  a  hearing  of  the  Indians  with  Inspector 
Z.  Lewis  Dalby.  When  Joe  Cooper  told  Z.  Lewis  Dalby  that  he  could  not  say  how 
many  of  Heinrich's  cattle  had  been  on  his  place,  the  said  Z.  Lewis  Dalby  at  once 
replied:  "God  damn  you,  you  are  lying  to  me."  The  said-  Cooper  then  replied: 
"Mr.  Dalby,  I  took  you  for  a  gentleman.  I  don't  believe  I  can  talk  to  you."  The 
said  Z.  Lewis  Dalby  at  once  replied:  "God  danm  you,  ^t  out  of  this  tent." 

Cooper  at  once  started  out  and  the  rest  of  the  Indians  followed  him.  The  said 
Z.  Lewis  Dalby  then  cried  out:  "What,  what  does  this  mean,  boys?  Let  us  have 
ah  understanding  before  anything  eoos  further." 

The  Indians  then  came  back  and  listened  to  what  he  had  to  say,  but  never  gave 
him  their  confidence  again.    They  had  no  faith  in  him  after. 

The  said  Z.  Lewis  Dalby  also  said  to  the  Indians  in  his  conversation  with  them: 
"This  investigation  will  go  on  whether  you  talk  to  me  or  not." 

Joseph  M.  Martinez. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  Yellowstone  County, 
Mont.,  on  this  3d  day  of  December,  1907. 
[seal.]  W.  p.  Rixon, 

Notary  Public  %n  arid  for  Yellou>8tone  County  ^  Monl, 

(My  commission  expires  1909.) 


ExHiBrr  Grey  No.  30. 

October,  8,  1907. 
Mrs.  Helen  Grey, 

Post-Office  Box  54S,  Helena,  MorU. 
My  Dear  Mrs.  Grey:  Your  letter,  care  of  Doctor  James,  is  just  received  this 
minute,  since  the  doctor  brought  it  over  in  person,  as  he  brought  me  yesterday  a  letter 
from  your  attorneys,  addressed  in  his  care,  and  which  I  promptly  an.swered.  I  cer- 
tainly never  received  any  letter,  or  heard  of  any  letter,  in  which  you  asked  me  to  go 
your  bail.     One  letter  came  here  while  I  was  lecturing  in  the  middle  West  in  August, 
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and  I  am  told  it  was  forwarded  to  me;  but  much  of  my  mail  missed  me,  and  some  of  it 
was  reforwarded  and  some  not.  I  was  on  the  jump  constantly,  speaking  every  day, 
and  my  mail  in  other  res]  ects  has  been  sadly  demoralized.  It  was  my  first  experience 
of  this  kind,  and  we  have  not  got  on  to  the  right  system  apparently,  so  that  with  the 
exception  of  that  letter  your  letter  to-aay  is  tue  first  word!  have  had.  I  heard  after 
I  returned  that  you  were  in  some  trouble  in  Montana,  but  I  did  not  know  how  serious 
it  was  or  where  you  were. 

I  answered  your  attorneys  and  told  them  to  show  you  my  letter.  I  told  them  that 
you  had  been  in  newspaper  work  here,  where  I  had  met  you,  as  I  met  many  men  and 
women  engaged  in  that  business;  but  that  I  had  known  you  very  well  personally, 
and  always  found  you  upright  and  honorable  in  every  way,  but  disposed  to  be  very 
independent,  and,  so  far  as  I  ever  knew,  fearless  in  your  newspaper  work  in  going 
after  what  you  thought  was  evil  that  oueht  to  be  attacked;  and  for  your  conduct  in 
this  respect  here,  where  I  am  familiar  witn  the  facts,  I  always  had  the  highest  opinion 
of  you,  for  I  like  courage  wherever  shown.  You  may  rest  assured  that  any  eood 
word  I  can  say  in  your  behalf  I  shall  gladly  say  it,  but  you  know  the  strength  of  my 
statement  is  necessarily  limited  by  my  acquaintance  with  you  here  in  Denver,  and 
that  convinced  me  and  all  who  knew  you  of  your  integrity  and  upright  life.  My 
friend,  Senator  John  Rush,  at  whose  house  I  met  you  once  where  you  had  called 
socially,  spoke  to  me  of  you  in  the  kindest  way,  and  I  understood  that  his  acquaint- 
ance with  you  was  of  long  standing.  Perhaps  he  would  also  write  a  letter  in  your 
behalf,  and  he  is  situated  different  from  myself,  since  he  is  a  man  of  large  means  and 
much  property,  I  am  told,  and  could  certainly  sign  a  bond.  I  have  absolutely  no 
property  of  any  kind,  except  my  interest  in  my  home,  which  is  in  such  shape  tnat  I 
can  not  justify  on  a  bond.  The  laws  require  certain  real  property,  as  I  understand 
it,  and  I  have  not  such  property  to  permit  any  justification.  I  have  always  refused 
to  si^  notes  and  obligations  for  my  very  best  friends,  not  that  I  meant  any  offense, 
but  it  has  been  contrary  to  my  principles  for  the  past  few  years;  but  in  the  case  of  a 
bond  I  do  not  feel  legally  competent  to  si^n  it.  In  any  event,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  your  attorneys,  Walsh  A  Nolan,  would  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  you  a  bond, 
and  you  certainly  must  have  some  friends  who  have  real  estate  who  could  justify  a 
bond  of  this  kind.  Surely  the  fact  that  you  have  visited  my  house,  visited  my  mother 
and  been  entertained  there,  should  be  sufficient  evidence  that  my  knowledge  of  you 
and  your  life  has  been  notning  but  the  best  character,  as  is  the  case  with  all  those 
here  in  Denver  who  know  you,  so  far  as  I  ever  heard.  I  always  found  that  the  news- 
papers who  employed  you  seemed  to  have  a  high  regard  for  you,  and  your  standing 
in  this  respect,  it  would  seem  to  me,  would  enable  your  attorneys  to  get  so  small  a 
bond  in  Helena,  where  I  also  understand  the  party  who  goes  on  a  bond  must  justify 
to  owning  real  estate;  at  least  that  is  the  law  here,  since  a  nonresident  in  our  courts 
here  in  the  county  building,  and  especially  a  man  without  real  estate,  could  not  qual- 
ify on  a  bond.  I  sincerely  hope  that  when  your  attorneys  receive  my  letter  and 
when  you  receive  this  letter  that  they  will  be  able  to  get  a  bond  for  you.  They  cer- 
tainly would  run  no  risks  in  signing  your  bond.  You  have  been  in  the  newspaper 
work  ever  since  you  left  Denver,  and  are  so  well  known  among  newspaper  people, 
your  future,  your  standing,  and  everything  ought  to  convince  anyone  who  is  able  to 
qualify  on  a  bond  that  they  run  no  risk  whatever  in  rendering  such  a  service  to  a 
woman  in  trouble. 

Of  course  a  man  in  a  public  position  like  myself  and  without  real  estate  and  of  really 
no  financial  worth  is  in  a  very  embarrassing  position,  more  than  that  of  the  average 
citizen.  If  I  were  the  ordinary  business  man,  not  in  a  public  office,  and  of  some  finan- 
cial wealth,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  sign  your  bond,  and  I  should  think  my  word  in 
this  respect  would  be  of  some  assistance  to  your  attorneys,  but  this  seems  about  all  I  can 
do,  ana  that  I  cheerfully  do. 

Of  course,  I  know  absolutely  nothing  of  your  difficulties,  but  your  work  here  so  con- 
vinced me  of  your  sincerity  and  your  desire  to  be  of  service  in  the  world  that  I  cer- 
tainly believe  you  will  come  out  triumphantly,  and  whatever  misdoings  that  may  be 
charged  againPt  you  will  be  found  either  not  to  have  been  done  at  all,  or,  if  technically 
in  violation  of  the  law,  certainly  without  any  intention  to  do  any  wrong  or  evil,  and  I 
sincerely  hope  that  your  troubles  will  soon  be  over. 

Sincerely,  yours,  Ben  B.  Lixdsey. 


Exhibit  Grey,  No.  31. 

L0DGEGRA88,  Mont.,  Aprils,  1908. 
My  Dear  Helen  Grey:  I  got  your  letter  some  time  ago,  but  I  could  not  answer 
right  away,  because  I  can  not  mail  it  in  the  post-office.     Reynolds  has  give  an  order 
to  the  Indians  not  to  write  to  you,  so  I  come  to  Lodgegrass  to  answer  your  letter,  and 
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I  can  maD  it  mygolf  on  traift.  We  send  160  Hignflturea  to  Mr.  Sniff  en  about  three 
weeks  agti,  I  suppose  he  got  it  by  this  time,  Joe  Cooper  is  on  load  to  Washington, 
D.  C.     He  start  it  two  da>'B  ago.     You  must  look  out  for  him. 

I  can't  go  now;  they  watch  me  dose,  it'e  a  fact;  not  because  I  am  afmid  to  go. 
But  if  ]^u  calh^d  for  me  I  will  go.  But  now  it's  no  away  that  I  can  g^l  out.  You 
must  tried  to  get  the  Congressional  inv<eatigation  into  our  affairs,  for  we  do  earnest ly 
want.  In  the  case  il  yo\t  allow  to  call  for  some  of  us  you  called  for  Spotted  Rabbit, 
Holds  the  Enemy,  Packs  the  Hat,  Joe  Martinez,  and  L  Do  not  forg^^t  these  namee  I 
give.     Do  not  get  diBCouraged;   you  got  just  cauae,  and  C.  L  L.  depended  on  you. 

Now,  hereafter  when  yon  writi?  to  me  you  must  not  u&e  well-known  hotel  envelopes, 
and  you  muat  tried  change  jtju  handwriting,  bcoaui^e  all  i>09tmastera  here  knows  your 
writing.  C.  I.  L,  are  strong  aa  ever*  You  mu^t  let  me  know  how  things  going  over 
there.    Tried  get  me  Dalby  report  if  you  can. 

Hope  you  success  in  your  work. 

God  will  bleaa  you  and  protect  you, 

Bincerely,  Eobacs  Lohq  B^ae. 


Exurarr  Grey  No.  32, 

,     €sow  A«»roT|  MoMT.,  Manih  it,  1909. 
Mr.  X.  K.  ftfxmnr,  FkSkMfkia,  Pa. 

-  DsAB  Mb.  SMxmiN:  Yousb  dt  lecent  di^  to  hand,  vod  I  was  mote  Ifmn  i^ad  to 
hnatfmmyoa;  itklilEea^eam'olmiiiflihiiietohearfiEomyx^ 
coffmktryheK^    I  alao  received  the  newmperdippino,  for  wme^ 
I  lead  them  with  gieftt  interest  and  cuehiuy,  and  I  mink  y^ 

';  up  a  good  front;  without  going  into  ogwIb  you  have  coveied  the  gromid  pieit^ 

Koufl^y,  and  I  auppoae  hy  thia  time  you  will  know  1  '   " 


,,  ...  ,  /"idiat  action  your  committee 

win  take.    If  not  aanng  too  much  and  intradingon  your  valmMetiine,  I  would  veqr 
mndi  like  to  know  idiat  you  aie  going  to  do  and  how  you  aie  pKimfdag^ 

Bverything  10  veiy  quiet  here  as  far  as  I  can  see  and  hea]%  b«it|  aal  aaid«  1  am  In  co^ 
entry  and  treated  with  a  Very  cold  amile,  and  notiiing  is  allowed  tofljet  to  me  that  can 
be  avoided,  so  you  can  see  my  position  and  imagine  the  delightful  time  I  am  having. 

The  delegation  have  not  started  for  WashiDgton  yet,  but  as  near  as  I  can  find  out 
they  will  start  some  time  next  week. 

I  have  not  seen  any  of  our  Lodg^rass  friends  lately,  so  consequently  do  not  know 
what  they  are  doing  or  what  they  know.  I  suppose,  though,  they  are,  like  myself, 
keeping  quiet. 

Grive  my  kind  r^;ard8  to  Mrs.  Grey,  and  thank  her  for  me  for  the  postal  card  she  sent 
me,  and  tell  her  I  would  like  very  much  to  hear  from  her.  Tell  her  for  me  that  I 
think  the  way  things  look  now  that  she  will  have  another  small  boy  about  my  size  to 
take  care  of. 

With  best  wishes  and  kindest  regards  to  you  both,  and  hoping  to  hear  from  you 
soon,  I  am, 

Very  truly,  yours,  F.  E.  Servek. 


Exhibit  Grey  No.  33. 

Extract  from  a  sermon  preached  in  Billings,  Mont.,  July  21,  1907,  by  Rev.  B.  Z. 
McCoUough,  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church. 

Theme:  On  the  present-day  injustices,  with  local  applications. 

Text:  Eccl.  3:16. — And,  moreover,  I  saw  imder  the  sun  in  the  place  of  judgment 
that  wickedness  was  there,  and  in  the  place  of  righteousness  that  iniquity  was  there. 

But  now  we  have  a  still  newer,  fresher,  broader  illustration  of  modern-day  injustice 
in  our  community.  It  is  a  case  that  has  its  direct  and  also  indirect  bearing  upon  the 
Indian  wards  on  the  Crow  Reservation,  as  well  as  its  direct  relation  to  the  lives  of 
free-bom  American  citizens,  who  are  entitled  to  the  pursuit  of  liberty  and  happiness, 
whenever  they  choose  to  seek  it,  but  they  are  denied  that  privilege.  As  such  it 
demands  our  attention. 

In  its  direct  application,  it  has  to  do  with  the  treatment  afforded  to  Mrs.  Helen 
Pierce  Grey,  who  at  the  present  hour  is  confined  in  the  county  jail  in  this  city.  Mrs. 
Grey  is  a  newspaper  writer  and  journalist  of  some  reputation  m  the  East  and  West. 
Maae  a  widow  some  fourteen  years  ago,  she  has  been  forced  to  make  not  only  her  own 
way,  but  also  to  provide  for  the  living  and  education  of  her  boy.  To  do  this,  she  has 
foimd  her  sphere  in  journalism.    Last  fall  she  came  west  to  Montana.    *    *    * 
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Had  Mrs.  Grey  kept  her  ears  and  mouth  shut  as  she  went  from  place  to  place  on  Crow 
Reservation — but  that  was  impossible  for  her  to  do.  As  a  consequence  she  got  into 
trouble.  For  she  heard  mutterings  against  the  white  man  and  especially  complaints 
against  the  present  management  of  the  reservation.  Her  feeling  of  pity  were  stirred, 
her  sympatnies  went  out  to  the  ones  who  were  wards,  she  championea  their  cause,  and 
volunteered  to  go  to  Washington,  D.  C,  to  interview  the  head  of  the  nation. 

On  this  duty  she  was  sent.  Arriving  in  Washington  she  made  the  great  mistake 
(perfectly  natural,  however) j  of  going  direct  to  the  President  instead  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  or  to  the  Indian  Commissioner.  She  obtained  her  audience  with  the 
President  and  received  the  assurance  from  him  that  he  would  gladly  aid  in  the  work 
by  sending  some  one  to  look  into  any  charge  that  might  be  made.  Mrs.  Grey  then 
returned  to  the  West.  About  the  last  of  May  the  promise  of  the  Government  was  ful- 
filled in  the  person  of  one  Dalby  by  name,  who  was  sent  as  inspector  of  the  Crow  Reser- 
vation. Thoroughly  inexperienced  in  the  work  (for  it  was  nis  first  attempt)  he  has 
proven  his  unfitness  for  such  a  responsible  position.  For  he  is  a  man  of  violent  tem- 
per— one  who  has  never  learned  tnat  he  wno  ruleth  his  spirit  is  better  than  he  who 
taketh  a  city.  By  reason  of  this  failing  he  lost  the  confidence  of  the  Indians  from  the 
very  beginning  of  his  investigations  ana  thus  was  completely  handicapped  all  the  way 
through.  In  tne  meeting  of  the  Indians  at  Lodge-grass  in  order  to  comer  with  him  and 
to  state  their  grievances  ne  lost  control  of  himself,  called  the  Indian  testifying  a  liar, 
cursed  him  to  his  face,  and  then  ordered  him  out  of  the  tent.  The  rest  of  the  Indians 
then  said  that  if  he  went  all  would  go.  A  vote  of  the  Indians  present  ^about  200  in 
number)  waa  taken.  They  all  denied  ever  having  heard  Cooper  lie,  ana  all  affirmed 
their  confidence  in  him  as  a  truthful  man.  An  Indian  turned  to  the  inspector  and 
asked  him,  **Do  you  believe  in  God?''  "Yes."  "Then  why  do  you  take  his  name  in 
vain,  for  we  have  l)een  taught  differently?  "  Another  said  to  him,  "You  said  that  you 
had  been  sent  out  here  by  the  Great  Father,  and  yet  you  start  in  at  once  and  insult  us 
by  calling  one  of  our  number  a  liar.  We  have  no  confidence  in  you,  and  you  might  as 
well  go  back  where  you  came  from.  We  don' t  want  to  talk  to  you . "  So  great  was  their 
detestation  of  the  man  that  one  of  the  chiefs  rose  and  mocked  him  before  the  Indian 
gathering  by  imitating  his  actions  in  his  rage. 

Thus  did  the  inspector  alienate  the  friendship  of  the  Indians  from  the  very  first. 
He  thus  lost  a  friendship  that  he  can  never  re^in — even  though  he  has  made  affirma- 
tion to  the  contrary.  For  the  Indian  is  an  entirely  different  man  than  the  white  man. 
He  does  not  easily  forgive  an  injury,  much  less  does  he  soon  foi]get  an  insult.  Though 
Dalby  has  prided  himself  on  getting  all  the  information  that  is  desired,  nevertheless 
he  has  failed  to  obtain  the  Indians'  confidence,  and  has  only  obtained  the  testimony 
through  threats  of  sending  them  to  the  guardhouse  unless  the  wish  is  granted  and  the 
information  is  forthcoming. 

But  to  return  to  the  story  of  the  party  most  directly  interested.  Last  Monday 
morning  Mrs.  Grey  started  from  Parkman,  Wyo.,  for  New  York  City  via  Billings,  for 
the  avowed  purpose  of  writing  up  her  experiences.  She  obtained  all  the  informa 
tion  that  she  desired  for  her  magazine  and  intended  to  publish  a  full  account  of  every 
thing  in  the  magazines  and  newspapers  of  the  country.  When  she  reached  this  city 
she  wa8  arrested  by  the  local  chief  of  police  in  response  to  a  telegram  from  the  agency 
ordering  him  thus  to  do.  The  charge  that  was  made  against  her  was  that  of  having 
returned  to  the  agency  after  having  been  ordered  to  leave  it.  As  this  alleged  offense 
is  said  to  have  occurred  last  March,  it  is  nassinc  strange  that  the  authorities  should 
wait  until  July  15  to  make  the  arrest.  (Generally  as  soon  as  a  crime  is  committed 
so  soon  do  the*  officers  endeavor  to  catch  the  offender.  But  for  some  strange  reason 
this  was  not  done  then.  Now  the  action  in  this  regard  looks  as  though  it  was  only  an 
afterthought  that  presented  itself  when  everything  else  was  exhausted.  Released 
on  a  $300  cash  bond  (which  sum  was  (juickly  raised  from  outside  sources  and  which 
surprised  her  enemies)  she  was  almost  immediately  rearrested  on  the  charge  of  obtain- 
ing money  from  the  Indians.  For  she  had  obtained  her  expenses  from  tlieui  for  her 
trip  to  Washington,  D.  C,  which  was  a  perfectly  natural  thing  to  do.  Now  her  bond 
was  set  at  $2,000,  but  when  her  attorney  sarcastically  asked  about  decreasing  it  some- 
what, it  was  placed  at  $1,500  more  above  the  former  bond — i.e.,  $1,800.  Because 
she  could  not  find  friends  who  could  or  would  go  her  security  for  this  amount,  she 
was  placed  in  the  county  jail,  where  she  is  confined  in  a  cell  at  this  very  hour.  There 
she  has  not  been  allowed  the  ordinary  courtesies  extended  to  other  female  prisoners. 
Though  the  local  officers  desired  to  treat  her  as  they  do  other  female  prisoners,  viz  (for 
they  give  them  a  room  upstairs  in  the  private  part  of  the  jail),  yet  the  orders  came  to 
them  to  place  her  in  a  cell  and  keep  her  there.  I  can  i^oo  no  justice,  no  righteousness, 
no  humanity  in  that.  For  she  is  not  going  to  try  to  get  away,  by  any  means.  She 
could  not  skip  the  country  even  if  she  should  try  to  do  m.  She  is  too  well  known  and 
too  plainly  marked  for  any  such  thing  to  result,  even  though  she  should  even  think 
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[  ibft  attempt.   l!bmnkn  Ab  k  miMed  tta  n$  pnA  ttm^ 


But  uitte  is  ft  rmmmi  for  sU  things,  sud  hive  thsra  Is  no  ^Dcosjotioit.  uniisMJUiMe 
tiMNi^  is  the  trafttment  ftfltorded  to  her,  yet  one  can  see  thai  tfdiece  sicr  some  people 
idio  want  to  keq[>  her  ftom  taUdac ,  especfaUy  in  Montanft  and  dty  of  BflHsfii  tosct 
fhey  havefound  vetjr  good  means  Dywmch  to  attain  thebeod.  Forslie  Is inprisoiiy 
nd  her  mouth  is  shut.  She  can  si^  nothing  nor  can  die  fflve  anythiittthatii  worth 
wUle  lor  publicatlcm.  Urns  may  ner  enemies  rejoice  in  her  hnmllialaon  aad  dowBp 
ML.  Besides  thti,  there  is  also  a  chance  lor  breanng  her  jfphrit  by  conining  her  in . 
fail  for  a  long  time  without  bail.  Though  her  prelimmary  trial  comes  off  next  Tues- 
day afternoon,  yet  xmlesa  some  unforeseen  thing  happens  Ae  will  be  bound  over  to 
the  Federal  court,  which  does  not  convene  in  Helena  imtil  October.  The  power  dt 
the  local  jxidge  is  almost  absolute  in  this  regard.  Therafore,  can  you  not  see  that  if 
she  is  boimd  over  to  the  Federal  court  and  can  not  get  bail  in  the  n&eantime  that  die 
wfQ  have  to  languish  in  jail  lor  ten  or  fifteen  weeks?  Don't  you  think  that  such  treat* 
ment  would  break  almost  any  woman's  proud  will?  Don't  you  think  that  that,  would, 
lead  almost  anyone  to  put  a  ouietus  upon  their  words  and  thefr  actions?  It  has  done* 
it  in  many  cases  heretoioie.  out,  of  course,  in  others  it  has  &iled.  lliereloffe,  there 
is  a  good  diance  here  of  suoi  results  behig  obtained.    And  peshaps  that  is  part  of  the 

Sy  noi(.  At  least  it  looks  very  much  uke  it  to  some  of  us.  ^  *  *  liiey  made 
I  affirmations,  it  is  true,  but  at  the  same  time  they  do  not  deem  it  advinble  to  give 
the  woman  who  Imrag^t  these  charges  free  rein  at  the  present  time. 

To  say  the  least,  it  shows  a  vindictive  spirit  that  should  know  no  l^ace  in  this  life* 
TUce  lor  nanted  that  she  has  broken  the  law,  which  I  can  not  prove  or  dimove  at  the 
present  tune,  thgugji  I  doubt  exceedingly  that  she  has,  then  why,  I  ask,  aid  they  not 
prosecute  her  kmg  aco  bef(»e  her  offense  was  seven  months  dd.  That  does  not  look 
aood  at  all.  Qranted  that  she  is  guilty  and  has  merited  punishment,  then  whv  place 
ner  bail  at  sudi  a  price?  For  it  is  himer  than  the  bail  ordinarily  demanded  of  bolder 
and  mudi  more  desperate  criminals  lor  peator  infractions  of  the  law.  QamblerBsaid 
thugs  can  get  out  on  ]|750  bail.  But  a  lime  woman  is.dangerous,  and  she  must  luive 
abimdant  security,  even  twice  as  much  as  such  desperadoes. 

I'll  admit  that  she  is  dangerous,  and  that  if  die  was  free  it  mig^t  hurt  some  of  the 
citizens  of  Billings  and  community  in  the  estimation  of  their  fellow-men,  as  it  already 
has  done.  It  might  reveal  something  concerning  where  some  of  the  expense — money 
for  stone  mansions,  brick  fronts,  politics,  automobiles,  etc. — comes  from.  And  that. 
foiBOOth,  would  be  terrible.  But  if  such  is  the  case  it  ought  to  be  uncovered  ana 
punishment  settled  in  its  rightful  place,  no  difference  whose  head  should  fall. 


ExHiBrr  Grey  No.  34. 
Secretary  Loeb, 

White  House^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Arrived  Wednesday.    Arrested  by  agent  and  confined  at  agency.    Have  done 
nothing  improper.    Answer  immediately. 

Helen  Pierce  Grey. 


Exhibit  Grey  No.  35. 

Helena,  Mont.,  January  iS,  1908. 
Mr.  Pickett, 

Foreman  of  the  Federal  Grand  Jury. 

My  Dear  Sir:  The  names  of  the  Crow  Indians  who  came  here  as  representatives 
of  the  Crow  tribe,  to  whom  I  referred  this  afternoon  as  desiring  to  make  statements 
before  the  grand  jury  are:  Wet,  Hides,  Strikes  Himself  on  the  Head,  Arnold  Costo,  and 
John  Frost.  Arnold  Costo  is  an  educated  full-blood  Crow  Indian,  who  speaks  good 
English  and  is  a  capable  and  reliable  interpreter,  who  has  come  at  the  request  of 
Plenty  Coos  and  his  people  to  see  that  their  words  are  interpreted  correctly. 

Thomas  Doyle,  whose  wife  is  a  Crow  Indian,  who  is  the  father  of  five  children,  is 
likewise  here.  He  is  sent  by  the  Crow  Indian  lodge  of  Lodgegrass,  to  represent  Uiem 
in  this  investigation,  as  no  Indian  can  escape  the  rigid  quarantine. 

All  of  the  above  witnesses  may  be  found  at  the  (S)smopolitan  Hotel  and  are  ready 
at  any  time  to  be  called  by  you. 

Very  truly,  yours,  M.  K.  Snippen. 

(Mrs.  Grey:  This  as  I  remember  is  not  a  word  for  word  copy,  as  I  rewrote  the  letter 
OD  Account  of  Jea ving  out  the  name  Wet,  while  word^  isiSiiY  b4  chaa^ed^  it  is  essentially 
the  letter,  which  m&y  be  obtained  from  the  HeVenapap^w.^ 
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Exhibit  Grey  No.  36. 

April  24,  1907. 
Mre.  Helen  Pierce  Grey, 

192  Dearborn  avenue,  Chicago,  III, 

My  Dear  Madam:  Secretary  Garfield  turned  over  to  me  your  note  to  him  of  April 
20,  and  asked  me  to  write  you  whatever  I  considered  best  under  the  circumstances. 

I  do  not  know  what  you  refer  to  as  the  reaction  of  the  Indians*  charges  ujyon  them- 
selves in  the  **  customary  manner."  The  only  reaction  of  which  I  have  any  knowl- 
edge is  in  the  case  of  an  Indian  who  makes  false  statements,  and  my  practice  with  him 
is  to  always  make  him  feel  the  unwisdom  of  that  line  of  conduct  as  sharply  as  I  try  to 
make  the  white  man  appreciate  the  consequences  of  the  same  course  on  ms  part. 

As  to  your  visiting  tne  religious  dances,  I  have  no  objection  to  your  doing  so,  and 
will  inclose  a  note  for  you  if  you  consider  that  that  is  necessary.  Of  course,  no  one  in 
Washington — I,  or  the  Secretary,  or  even  the  President — ^would  give  you  any  permit 
to  go  upon  a  reservation  to  make  trouble.  We  expect  you  to  conform  to  the  usual  rules 
in  sucn  matters,  which  your  own  sense  of  courtesy  and  good  conduct  would  naturally 
prompt  you  to  follow. 

I  do  feel  constrained,  in  connection  with  all  that  has  passed  here,  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  I  have  given  you  every  facility  for  digging  down  to  the  bottom 
of  all  the  records  in  the  possession  of  the  Indian  Office — not,  as  I  explained  to  you  at 
the  outset,  for  newspaper  purposes,  but  for  the  purpose  of  discovering,  and  helping  us  to 
discover,  whether  tnere  is  anything  wrong  in  the  administration  of  affairs  at  the  Crow 
Agency.  I  assumed  at  the  outset  that  you  understood  the  limitations  in  that  regard, 
as  no  one  here  would  have  given  you  the  opportunities  that  were  afforded  you  on 
any  other  consideration.  The  investigation  will  be  undertaken  as  promptly  as  the 
gentleman  chosen  by  the  Secretary  can  get  away  to  begin  it.  In  piUBuance  of  my 
particular  wish,  the  Secretary's  choice  is  made  of  a  man  over  whom  I  have  no  control, 
with  whom  I  have  never  had  more  than  an  hour's  conversation  possibly  in  my  life, 
and  whom  I  did  not  know  even  by  sight  until  the  latter  part  of  last  week.  Wherever 
a  matter  of  this  kind  has  come  up  and  the  accuser  has  shown,  as  you  showed  at  the 
outset  of  your  interview  with  me,  that  he  feels  the  slightest  doubt  of  the  fairness  of  the 
Indian  Office,  it  has  always  been  my  wish  that  whoever  makes  the  investigation  should 
be  some  one  so  completely  out  of  my  "sphere  of  influence  "  that  he  will  judge  my  share 
of  the  administration  quite  as  impartially  as  he  does  that  of  any  of  my  siibordinates. 
Sincerely,  yours, 

F.  E.  Leupp,  Commissioner. 


Exhibit  Grey  No.  37. 

United  States  of  America,  plaintiff,  v.  Helen  Pierce  Grey,  defendant. 

Transcript  of  testimony  taken  at  preliminary  examination  held  before  Hon.  F.  L.  Mann, 
United  States  commissioner. 

George  Pease,  being  first  duly  sworn  on  oath,  upon  examination  by  J.  Miller 
Smith,  esq.,  assistant  United  States  dibtrict  attorney  for  the  district  of  Montana, 
testified  as  follows: 

Q.  What  is  your  full  name? — A.  George  Pease. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live? — A.  At  Lodgegrass. 

Q.  On  the  Crow  Reservation? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  a  ward  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  charge  of  Major 
Reynolds,  the  Indian  agent,  and  under  his  superintendency? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  on  the  reservation? — A.  Well,  I  have  been  on  that 
reservation  since  1880  or  1882,  somewhere  along  there. 

Q.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  Crow  tribe? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  defendant  in  this  case,  Helen  Pierce  Grey? — A. 
I  have  seen  her;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  acquainted  with  her? — A.  It  must  V>e — well,  I  seen  her 
last  winter  some  time,  in  February  maybe,  or  somewhere  around  there,  the  first  time 
I  seen  her. 

Q.  Along  about  February? — A.  Yes,  sir;  somewhere  around  there. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  business  dealings  with  her? — A.  W^ell,  the  first  time  I  seen  her, 
to  talk  to  her,  was  up  at  my  ranch.  She  come  up  there.  That  is  a  little  over  20  miles 
from  the  store  at  Loage  Grass. 

Q.  On  the  Crow  Reservation? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  business  dealings  with  \iet  ai\;eT  \\v^V^.— k.  ^^^  ^^  ^^^>^ 
about  different  thingB  when  she  come  up  there  U>  xxie.    1\i^x^  ^et^  ^n^  at  «s3w  <2»\n}gs^ 
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Indiani  come  up  there ^  too.  Jog  Cooper  waa  tberoj  and  ahe  tslked  about  etveml  thJTigB 
with  the  I  ml  i ana, 

Q.  What  waa  this  talk  with  the  India  us  7— -A*  She  come  up  there  and  she  eaid  there 
was  a  lot  of  money  that  was  due  to  the  Crowi  that  wai  sent  out  here  to  the  itgent  and 
they  hadn't  got  it.  She  apoke  about  sugar-beet  business  and  said  that  they  were 
going  to  take  the  Indians'  land  away  from  them  and  put  it  out  in  sugar  beets,  and  the 
Indians  could  only  have  20  acree  apiece ^  and  they  were  going  to  make  them  raise 
sugar  beeta  whether  they  wanted  to  or  not,  and  make  them  work  their  children  and 
men  and  all  work  whetner  they  wanted  to  or  not.  That  was  one  of  the  things  she 
talked  about,  and  then  she  spoke  about  some  money  that  was  due  to  the  Trows,  Bome- 
where,  I  thinks  about  $150,000.  Well,  two  or  three  different  liatchee  of  money  she 
talked  about  waa  sent  here  to  be  issued  out  to  the  Indians  and  the  agent  didn^t  think 
it  ought  to  be.  She  claimed  she  was  going  to  get  that  money  paid  and  a  whole  lot  of 
other  thiii||s  she  was  going  to  look  into;  and  about  citizenship,  she  wanted  us  aU  to 
become  citizens.    She  wanted  m  to  si^n  eome  panera  tiiat  niglit  to  that  effect. 

Q.  What  else  did  she  speak  about,  if  anytliingx — A.  I  don't  remember.  She  was 
there  pretty  late  talking  to  the  Indians;  I  donH  remember  half  what  ehe  said,  nor 
nearly  half  of  it. 

Q.  She  was  to  represent  you  and  the  other  Indians,  was  she? 

By  Mr.  Groves: 

I  object  to  that  as  leading, 

Q.  U'liat  part  was  she  to  take  in  the  recovery  of  the  money  from  the  Government  or 
the  Indian  agent? — A.  She  iaid  she  wai^  goiiig  to  mak^  the  agent  pay  the  monev,  and 
if  he  didn't  have  it,  she  said,  she  could  have  him  sent  to  the  pen,  and  she  thouglit  ehe 
could  get  the  money  by  going  to  Washington. 

Q,  W'^  kIip  hin*d  or  engaged  by  the  other  Indians  and  yourself  to  represent  you? — A. 
That  was  the  first  time  she  was  there.  She  wanted  some  money,  I  understood,  although 
she  didn't  ask  me  outright  for  the  money. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  later  convensation  or  undeiBtanding  with  her  in  regard  to  the 
retxjvery  of  this  money?— A.  She  gave  us  to  understand  that  she  could  get  the  money 
if  we  would  do  afl  ehe  wanted  us  to* 

By  Mr.  Groves: 

Now  if  the  court  please  I  move  to  strike  out  that  answer,,  for  the  reason  that  the 
answer  "She  gave  us  to  imderstand  that  she  could  get  the  money"  is  simply  the  con- 
clusion of  the  witness  and  not  a  statement  of  fact. 

Overruled;  exception. 

Q.  Was  she  engaged  by  the  Indians  to  represent  them  in  Washington  in  this  mat- 
ter?—A.  The  first  night  I  talked  to  her? 

Q.  Yes,  or  any  other  night? — ^A.  Well,  we  didn't  do  much  that  night.  I  understood 
that  she  wanted  some  money.  I  told  her  that  we  had  a  lodge  down  there.  She  had 
some  papers  there  that  she  said  that  we  ought  to  sign  that  night,  and  I  told  her  we 
wouldn't  do  nothing  toward  signing  any  papers  that  night,  and  that  we  wouldn't  do 
nothing  imtil  after  we  had  our  meeting  down  there  and  talked  with  the  other  Indians 
about  tne  thing,  so  that  they  would  all  know  something  about  it. 

Q.  Did  you  nave  your  lodge  meeting  afterwards? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  that? — ^A.  I  think  it  was  about  the  9th  of  March,  I  am  not  sure  about 
the  date,  but  I  think  it  was  the  9th  of  March  we  had  our  meeting  down  there. 

Q.  Where  was  this  meeting  held? — ^A.  At  Lodgegrass.  A  little  ways  out  of  town; 
about  a  mile. 

Q.  What  did  the  lodge  do  there  at  night  with  reference  to  the  matter? — A.  Well, 
we  had  our  me.eting  there,  and  she  come  there,  and  she  told  them  what  she  wanted 
them  to  do  toward  putting  a  stop  to  the  sugar-beet  business  and  about,  the  money 
she  could  get  that  the  agent  got  and  couldn't  pay,  and  other  things  she  spoke  about. 

Q.  Was  any  money  raised? — ^A.  They  collected  some  money.  She  wanted  six 
himdred  for  her  part,  she  said,  for  travelmg  on  and  for  her  expenses,  and  she  said  she 
wanted  to  take  some  of  the  boys  along.  Some  of  them  had  the  money  to  pay  for  going. 
It  was  two  hundred  apiece,  and  some  of  them  wanted  to  go,  but  didn  t  have  the  money 
to  pay,  so  they  were  collecting  money  for,  and  for  those  who  didn't  have  the  money 
that  were  going  with  her,  but  they  didn't  collect,  I  don't  think,  over  two  hundred 
that  night. 

Q.  Collect  more  later,  did  they? — ^A.  Why,  yes;  they  collected  more  afterwards. 
I  don't  know  how  much  they  collected  after  that;  I  wasn't  around  when  they  were 
collecting  any  more. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  her  any  money  yourself? — ^A.  I  gave  her  |25  out  of  this  money  that 
was  collected  tne  first  night. 
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Q.  State  what  was  done  with  regard  to  collecting  money  there  at  that  meeting  and 
paid  to  the  defendant? — ^A.  All  I  gave  her  that  night  was  $25,  and  what  was  gave  to  her 
later  I  don't  know  anything  about.  The  $25 1  gave  her  was  out  of  the  money  that  was 
collected  there  that  first  night  and  the  rest  of  it  was  turned  over  to  the  memberB  of  tiie 
lodge.    Joe  Cooper  and  others  had  the  money.    I  didn't  have  it  myself. 

Q.  Was  the  defendant  paid  this  money  to  represent  you  Indians  in  collecting  the 
money  she  said  was  due  you  and  looking  after  those  other  matters  she  spoke  about? — 
A.    Yes;  that  was  what  the  money  was  for. 

Mr.  Groves.  If  the  court  please,  I  move  to  strike  out  that  answer  imtU  I  can  inter- 
pose an  objection  to  the  question  for  the  reason  that  the  same  is  leading  and  suggestive. 

Overruled;  exception. 

Q.  Was  this  agreement  that  you  Indians  had  with  the  defendant  in  writing? — ^A. 
She  had  some  papers  there,  l)ut  I  don't  know  anything  about  that. 

Q.  Did  the  Indians  have  any  written  contract  with  her? — A.  I  don't  know.  She 
had  some  papers  there  to  be  signed,  but  I  don't  know  what  they  were. 

Q.  Was  It  signed  before  a  judge  of  a  court  of  record? — A.  No,  I  don't — I  don't  know 
of  any  around  there. 

Q.  Where  was  the  defendant  paid,  the  defendant  by  you,  Mr.  Pease? — ^A.  The  $25 
I  gave  her? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  At  the  meeting  there  at  Lodgegrass,  or  about  a  mile  from  the  post-oifice 
building  there. 

Q.  On  the  Crow  Reservation? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  State  of  Montana? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Cross-examination  by  Harry  A.  Groves,  esq.,  attorney  for  defendant: 

Q.  How  old  a  man  are  you,  Mr.  Pease? — ^A.  I  am  about  41. 

Q.  Where  were  you  bom? — A.  I  was  bom  at  Fort  Union. 

Q.  Where  is  that? — A.  It  is  in  Montana,  about  the  edge  of  Montana  and  Dakota. 

Q.  Is  that  on  an  Indian  reservation? — A.  No,  I  don't  think  it  is.  I  think  it  was 
military  reservation  at  that  time. 

Q.  About  what  year  would  that  make  yoiu:  birth? — A.  About  1866. 

Q.  Who  is  your  father?— A.  F.  D.  Pease. 

Q.  Is  he  still  living? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where? — A.  He  is  over  there  close  to  my  ranch,  ^e  is  not  right  on  my  ranch; 
he  is  about  4  or  5  miles  from  there,  over  on  Rotten  Grass. 

Q.  WTiere  is  that? — A.  On  the  Crow  Reservation. 

Q.  How  old  a  man  is  your  father? — A.  I  guess  he  is  over  70. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whoro  he  was  bom? — A.  Pennsylvania. 

Q.  Your  father  is  a  white  man? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  your  mother? — A.  She  was  Cooper's  wife  over  across  the  river;  she  is 
dead  now. 

Q.  Where  was  your  mother  bom? — A.  I  don't  know,  somewhere  down  here,  between 
here  and  Tongue  River  some  place;  I  don't  know  just  exactly  where. 

Q.  WTien  was  she  bom,  what  year? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  How  long  has  she  been  dead? — A.  She  has  been  dead  four  or  five  years. 

Q.  Was  she  an  Indian  woman? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  member  of  the  Crow  tribe? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  when  your  father  married  her? — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know*  where  they  were  married? — A.  They  were  married  down  there  on 
the  Missouri  River. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  children  came  of  the  union  between  your  father  and 
mother? — A.  My  father  had  three  children  by  her. 

Q.  Who  was  the  oldest? — A.  Lee  Pease;  he  is  dead  now. 

Q.  How  old  would  he  be  if  he  was  alive  at  this  time? — A.  He  would  be  something 
like  45,  I  think,  45  or  47;  something  like  that. 

Q.  lie  was  a  full  brother  of  yours? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  the  oldest. 

Q.  Who  was  the  next? — A.  She  is  living  up  here;  she  is  a  girl. 

Q.  How  old  is  she? — A.  She  is  older  than  1  am. 

Q.  Do  you  know  about  how  old  she  is? — A.  She  is  two  or  three  years  older  than  I  am. 

Q.  How  old  would  that  make  her? — A.  I  don't  know;  1  didn't  keep  a  family  history 
myself. 

Q.  Well,  if  she  is  two  or  three  years  older  than  you  are.  it  is  pretty  easy  to  figure 
about  how  old  she  is? — A.  Well,  about  43  or  45;  somewhere  in  there. 

Q.  Where  did  your  father  live  subsequent  to  the  time  he  married  your  mother? — A. 
He  was  down  there  trading  at  Fort  Union. 

Q.  Living  off  the  reservation,  was  he? — A.  I  don't  Viiow  ^Yv^'Ociet  xJwaX. ^'^ ^^^^^^"^ 
tion  at  that  time  or  not,    I  think  it  was  a  military  leaervaXAOXL. 
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Q.  When  did  your  father  leave  Fort  Union? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  when  he  left? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  he  went  after  he  left  Fort  Union? — A.  I  don't  know  where 
he  did  go.    He  was  up  and  down  the  Missouri  River,  tradine  iip  there. 
%>     Q.  And  yoiu"  mother  was  with  him  during  this  time,  was  sne?— A.  She  was  there 
part  of  the  time  with  him. 

Q.  How  did  she  dress  during  her  lifetime;  do  you  know?  Did  she  wear  the  garb 
of  a  civilized  person  or  an  Indian? — ^A.  She  wore  a  white  woman's  dress. 

Q.  She  didn't  wear  a  blanket? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  your  father  is  now  on  your  ranch  on  Rotten  Grass? — A.  He  is  not  right 
on  my  ranch;  ne  is  over  there  about  4  or  5  miles  below  my  ranch. 

Q.  How  much  land  have  you  there? — A.  My  own,  myself? 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  I  have  320  acres  of  my  own  land,  and  some  land  belongs  to  my 
wife  and  children. 

Q.  Is  that  located  on  the  reservation? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  possession  of  that  land? — ^A.  About  fourteen  years — 
thirteen  or  fourteen  years. 

Q.  Are  you  the  owner  of  it? — A.  Yes;  I  am  running  it. 

Q.  It  is  your  land,  yoiu*  ranch? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  under  what  treaty  you  got  that  land? — A.  No;  I  don't  remem- 
ber under  what  treaty  I  got  it.    It  was  allotted  to  me. 

Q.  The  land  has  been  allotted  to  you  as  a  member  of  the  Crow  tribe,  has  it? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  You  don't  know  under  what  treaty  it  was  allotted  to  you? — A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear? — A.  I  don't  know.  I  remember  I  had  my  ranch  up  here, 
and  those  who  threw  up  their  ranches  here  were  to  get  ranches  down  there,  so  I  threw 
up  my  ranch,  and  got  this  allotted  to  me. 

Q.  That  was  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ago? — A.  Yes,  sir;  somewhere  along  there. 

Q.  When  did  you  say  was  the  first  time  you  met  Mrs.  Grey? — A.  The  firat  time  to 
speak  to  her  was  when  Joe  Cooper  brought  her  up  to  my  ranch. 

Q.  When  was  that? — A.  That  was,  I  think,  in  March  some  time. 

Q.  Do  you  know  about  what  time? — A.  Somewhere  about  the  1st,  I  think,  Joe 
Cooper  brought  her  up  there. 

Q.  This  ranch  is  the  same  land  you  spoke  of  having  been  allotted  to  you  fourteen 
or  fifteen  years  ago? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  \Mio'  was  there  at  that  time? — A.  My  wife  was  there  and  my  father,  and  there 
was  five  or  six  Indians  come  up  after  she  got  there.  They  come  up  to  have  a  talk 
with  her.     Joe  Cooper  was  there. 

Q.  Now,  what  conversation  did  you  have  with  Mrs.  Grey  at  that  time? — A.  Well,  she 
did  about  all  of  the  talking. 

Q.  What  (lid  she  say? — A.  Well,  the  main  thing  was  about  the  citizenship. 

Q.  Wliat  did  she  say  about  the  citizenship? — A.  She  said  she  wanted  to  make  citi- 
zens out  of  all  of  the  Indians,  so  that  they  could  do  everytliing  the  way  they  wanted  to, 
and  run  their  own  business  themselves,  so  that  they  could  do  as  they  pleased  with 
their  lands  and  run  their  own  business. 

Q.  She  made  that  statement  to  you,  did  she? — A.  To  me  before  others. 

Q.  Before  Joe  Cooper  and  your  wife  and  father? — A.  I  don't  know  about  my  wife; 
I  think  she  was  not  there  then;  but  those  Indians  was  there;  five  or  six  Indians  and 
Joe  Cooper  and  myself  was  there. 

Q.  Now,  what  else  was  said  at  that  time? — A.  She  talked  about  the  sugar  beets. 

Q.  What  did  she  say  about  the  sugar  beets? — A.  She  said  they  were  going  to  put 
sugar  beets  in  tlieir  land  and  take  their  land  away  from  the  Indians  and  only  give 
them  20  acres  apiece  and  make  all  the  Indians  work  wehther  they  wanted  to  or  not; 
make  the  wives,  children,  and  men  all  work  raising  sugar  beets,  whether  they  wanted 
to  or  not. 

Q.  What  else  did  she  say? — A.  Something  about  some  money  that  was  paid  on  this 
land  sale  down  here. 

Q.  What  land  sale  was  that? — A.  Land  down  by  Fort  Custer;  there  was  some 
money  sent  uut  to  l)e  paid  to  the  Indians,  and  the  agent  didn't  pay  it.  she  claimed. 

Q.  How  much  money?— A.  She  figured  that  there  was  about  fifty  apiece. 

Q.  Did  she  make  any  statement  or  estimate  of  any  lump  sum  of  money? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Wliat  amount? — A.  She  said  that  there  was  two  or  three  batches  of  it;  I  don't 
know  the  exact  amount,  but  I  think  it  was  $90,000  or  $150,000,  or  maybe  it  was  both. 

Q.  W  liat  else  was  said? — A.  That  was  all  I  can  remember;  I  don't  remember  all 
that  was  said. 

Q.   That  is  all  that  you  remember  that  was  B^^id  tWTQ  a.\iow\.l\v^  lat  o(  March  at  your 
ranch?  -A.  1  might  remember  some  mote  altct  a,\\\u\c,  \i\i\.\  e^xv't,  ^qSx  wor^* 
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Q.  Then,  to  the  beat  of  your  recollection,  all  that  was  said  you  have  related? — 
A.  There  waa  more  said.  She  was  there  pretty  late  that  night.  She  talked  about 
different  thincs. 

Q.  What  other  subjects  did  she  speak  about  other  than  the  citizenship  matter,  the 
beet-culture  business,  and  the  money  she  claimed  the  agent  had?  What  other  sub- 
jects was  touched  upon? — A.  I  think  that  those  were  the  main  points. 

Q.  An^rthing  else  she  spoke  about  was  simply  incidental  to  tnose  main  subjects? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  enter  into  any  agreement  that  night  as  to  what  you  would  do? — ^A.  She 
had  some  papers  there  that  she  wanted  them  to  sign  that  night,  but  I  told  her  that 

i  wouldn  t  do  anything  like  that  until  after  we  had  oiu*  meeting,  because  there  mi^ht 


Q.  Then  you  didn't  enter  into  any  agreement  that  night  at  all? — ^A.  Not  that  I 
know  of;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  when  was  the  next  time  you  had  any  talk  with  Mrs.  Grey  relative  to 
these  matters? — A.  When  we  had  oiu*  lodge  meeting  down  at  Lodgcgrass. 

Q.  When  was  that? — A.  That  was  about  the  9th  of  March. 

Q.  What  was  the  name  of  that  lodge? — ^A.  Crow  Indian  Lodge. 

Q.  W>re  you  an  officer  of  the  lodge  that  time? — A.  I  was  part  of  the  night;  only 
half  of  the  night. 

Q.  What  office  did  you  hold? — ^A.  President  of  the  lodge. 

Q.  During  the  fore  part  of  the  evening  or  the  latter  part? — ^A.  Until  somewhere 
alon^  about  12  o'clock  or  towards  morning  some  time;  tne  meeting  lasted  all  night 
until  daylight. 

Q.  You  kind  of  took  shifts  as  president;  one  fellow  acted  president  for  a  while, 
and  then  vou  acted  as  president  after? — ^A.  I  was  out  of  it  after  that,  and  Joe  Cooper 
was  president. 

Q.  He  worked  as  president  the  first  shift,  and  vou  worked  the  second;  is  that 
right? — A.  I  waa  the  president  th^e  that  night  until  about  12  o'clock,  and  then  they 
voted  for  Joe  Cooper  and  got  him  in,  and  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  at  all  after  that. 

Q.  Was  Mrs.  Grey  there  at  that  time? — A.  Yes,  sir;  she  waa  there. 

Q.  What  representations  did  she  make  to  the  lodge  that  night? — ^A.  Well,  just  as  I 
told  you,  she  wag  there  and  talked  about  sugar-beet  business  and  this  money  she 
claimed  was  not  paid  to  the  Indians. 

Q.  WTiat  else  aid  she  say? — ^A.  She  wanted  money  to  eo  to  Washington  with. 

Q.  How  many  Indians  are  members  of  this  Crow  Indian  Lodge? — A.  About  160; 
somewhere  around  there;  I  don't  know  just  how  many  there  are. 

Q.  How  many  were  there  that  meeting  at  the  lodge  meeting? — A.  About  40  or  50,  I 
guess. 

Q.  Was  any  agreement  entered  into  that  evening  between  Mrs.  Grey  and  any  par- 
ticular Indian  there  at  that  lodge  meeting  on  March  9? — A.  I  don't  know;  they  were 
all  talking  there;  there  was  a  lot  of  them  talking  to  her,  and  she  was  talking,  too. 

Q.  It  was  simply  a  general  conversation  about  this  money  that  the  agent  was  holding, 
the  sujgar-beet  raising,  and  the  citizenship  matter? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  the  subject  of  general  conversation  before  the  lodge? — A.  Yes.  She 
wanted  the  money  to  go  to  W^asnington  and  work  with  and  to  stop  tnis  law  that  was  in 
force  to  make  them  give  up  their  land  for  sugar  beets.  She  claimed  she  was  going  to 
stop  that,  and  that  was  what  they  were  all  talking  about. 

Q.  With  whom  did  she  have  this  conversation? — A.  With  all  of  the  Indians  there, 
or  nearly  all  of  them. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  particular  Indian  with  whom  she  discussed  this  matter  there 
that  night? — A.  W'ell,  they  were  all  talking  to  her.  They  did  not  want  to  give  their 
land  up  for  sugar  beets,  and  they  wanted  this  money  that  waa  due  them,  and  they  were 
all  talking  to  ner  about  it. 

Q.  What  part  of  the  evening  did  you  have  this  conversation;  in  the  fore  part  or  the 
latter  part? — A.  Well,  the  meeting  commenced  somewhere  along  about  9  o  clock  and 
lasted  all  night. 

Q.  You  started  some  time  after  dark  and  talked  about  these  things  until  late  the 
next  morning? — A.  It  was  after  the  4  o'clock  train  had  gone  that  we  quit. 

Q.  Who  was  at  the  head  of  the  lodge  meeting  at  the  time  it  adjourned? — A.  Joe 
Cooper  was,  I  suppose;  he  was  elected  president,  and  I  had  nothmg  to  do  with  it 
after  that. 

Q.  Now,  what  agreement  was  there  made  with  Mrs.  Grey  that  night  about  these 
Indian  lands  that  were  going  to  be  taken  for  raising  sugar  WeXa^x^^^wiX^Cti^Y^TWjj^^'^^— 
A.  When  it  was  closed  I  don 't  remember  just  how  muchXYie^  %o\,,\i>3L\.X>cie^  ^'et^^gs^sst 
to  get  some  more  money  after  that. 
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bvi  what  agreement  was  entered  into  between  Mrs,  Grey  and  the  Crow 

Ki{  r  underetood  &he  had  sfime  pap  era  tiion?  to  be  simied. 

kt  .     .   .«^  agreement  bi  twf^n  Mrs.  brey  and  the  Crow  Indian  Lcnige? — 
1^.  ^ere  going  with  her  to  Washington ♦  but  eome  of  those  that  were  going  didn't 
H         ey  enough. 

i.         >  was  going  with  her  to  WaByngtoti?^A .  Four  or  five  of  the  Indians. 
:,  yj  «»ch  ones  were  gjoing;  can  you  name  them? — A*  Joe  Cooper  was  one,  Prank 
ne.  Packs  His  Hat,  and  Spottc-d  Rabbit, 
With  whom  wae  this  asrfciraent  entered  into? — A.  There  waa  some  more:  1  can  t 
:  of  the  other  (cllows.     Yellow  Brow  wanted  to  go  too;  he  said  he  had  the  money; 
]old8  His  Enemy. 

Wa^  anybody  c4se  going?— A.  That  was  allj  1  think-  there  might  have  be<.^p  one 

I.     I  think  there  waa  laix  in  aU, 

Did  you  yourself  enter  into  any  agreement  with  Mrs*  Grey  that  evening? — A.  I 

Uid  her  that  nVht  that  I  didn 't  think  we  could  get.  enough  money  that  nii^ht,  and  T 

•laid  to  her  that  J  thought  we  had  better  not  try  to  get  money  enough  that  night,  because 

didn't  fhink  we  eould  ^et  enoa^^h. 

Q.  Wlsat  agreement  did  you  enter  into  with  Mrs.  Grey  on  the  night  of  Mareh  & — 
with  Mrs.  Grty  at  the  lodge"^  meeting? — A,  I  don^t  know  ae  I  entered  into  any  agree- 
lent  with  her, 
).  You  j-ounaelf  never  entered  into  any  personal  iigreement  with  Mr?.  Grey  relative 
:,his  buiilneea  on  the  reservation? — A.  All  I  done  I  was  talking  you  know  for  the 
\f}.     I  waa  president  of  the  lodge  during  the  first  half  of  the  nighl,  and  I  waa  talk- 
to  her  for  the  benefit  of  the  lodge  and  the  othej  Indians    She  wanted  to  get 

icy  and  go  that  night,  and  I  didn*l  want  them  to  go  that  niglit. 

Q.  'Ab  a  matter  of  fact*  on  the  night  of  March  9,  at  the  lod^e  meeting,  yon  never 
entered  into  any  agreement  with  Mrs.  Grey^  did  you?— A.  I  don't  think'  I  tUd.  I 
don*t  remember  of  any. 

Q.  You  were  representing  the  Crow  Indian  Lodge,  weje  you?— A*  Ye*,  bit:  until 
I  was  voted  oui  as  pn^iiident, 

Q.  And  then  Mr-  Cooper  represented  the  lodge  from  that  time  on  until  morning? — A. 
Yeft,  6?ir. 

Q,  Ibjw  much  money  w;\:^  raised  there  that  night?— A.  The  pot  monej^  collected 
was  something  like  two  hundred. 

Q.  Who  collected  that  money? — ^A.  Joe  Cooper  and  two  or  three  other  Indians 
kept  count  of  it.    The  Indians  threw  the  money  into  a  pile  what  t&ey  had. 

Q.  For  what  purpose  was  this  money  collected  there  that  night? — ^A.  She  wanted 
the  money  to  go  to  Washington  with;  she  wanted  $600,  she  said,  for  her  part  to  travel 
on  and  for  expenses. 

Q.  She  wanted  that  money  to  pay  her  expenses  while  she  stayed  in  Washington 
looking  after  this  business  for  the  Indians? — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  of  this  money  did  she  receive? — ^A.  I  gave  her  $25  of  it  that  night, 
out  of  the  two  hundred  that  was  collected. 

Q.  Were  you  acting  as  the  representative  of  the  lodge  when  you  gave  her  that  $25? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  then. 

Q.  Now,  for  what  purpose  did  you  give  her  that  $25? — ^A.  She  claimed  she  needed 
some  money  right  away;  $50  was  what  she  wanted;  Joe  Cooper  gave  her  $25;  she 
wanted  to  send  away,  she  said. 

Q.  You  remember  the  particular  conversation  you  had  with  Mrs.  Grey  the  time 
you  gave  her  $25? — A.  Thatwasthe  wayof  it;  she  said  she  needed  $50  for  her  expenses. 
Q.  To  Washington? — ^A.  No;  for  some  other  purpose;  she  claimed  she  had  to  have 
some  money  right  away,  $50. 

Q.  For  what? — A.  She  had  a  boy  going  to  school  some  where  in  the  East,  and  she 
had  to  raise  $50  right  away;  that  is  wnat  I  understood  the  $50  was  for. 

Q.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was  there  any  particular  agreement  entered  into  that 
night  at  the  meeting  between  the  lodge  or  any  of  the  Indians  and  Mrs.  Grey? — A. 
That  was  what  they  were  talking  about. 

Q.  But  did  they  enter  into  any  definite  agreement  there? — ^A.  They  were  going 
to  Washington  and  see  the  President;  they  were  going  to  go  with  her  as  soon  as  they 
got  money  enough;  they  were  going  to  Washington  and  see  the  President  and  have 
a  talk  witn  him.    That  was  the  understanding  they  had.' 

Q.  Now,  what  definite  proposition  did  she  make  there  that  night;  what  did  she 
say  she  would  do? — ^A.  She  said  she  would  stop  this  sugar-beet  ousiness  and  that 
she  would  get  this  money  for  them  paid  to  them  in  cash,  and  several  other  things;  I 
don't  remember  all  of  it. 

Q.  What  consideration  were  the  Indians  going  to  pay  her  for  doing  this? — ^A.  She 
wanted  fOOO,  but  they  didn't  raise  it  there  that  m%\\\.. 
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Q.  Did  she  aay  she  wanted  you  to  pay  her  $600  for  doing  this  business  for  you? — 
k.  She  asked  for  it,  and  they  were  trymg  to  collect  it. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  Indian  say  that  ne  would  give  her  $600  for  this  work?  Did 
you  yourself  tell  Mrs.  Grey  as  president  of  the  lod^e  that  the  Crow  Indian  Lodge  would 
pay  her  $600  for  performing  this  work? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  yourself,  as  an  individual,  didn't  agree  to  pay  her  $600  for  accomplishing 
these  thingia? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  anybody  else  tell  her  they  woidd  pay  her  the  $600? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Pease,  you  ail  nad  a  general  conversation  at  the  lodge 
meeting  there  that  night  there  regarding  conditions  existing  on  the  reservation? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Indians  wanted  to  make  a  petition  to  the  President 
relative  to  those  matters;  isn't  that  true? — ^A.  They  didn't  make  any  petition  that  I 
know  anything  about. 

Q.  Well,  in  other  words,  some  of  the  Indians  thought  that  something  ought  to  be  done 
at  Washington  about  the  matter? — ^A.  Yes,  and  she  and  four  or  five  of  the  Indians 
were  to  go  with  her. 

Q.  And  this  $600  was  to  be  raised  to  pay  their  traveling  expenses  to  Washington? — 
A.  She  wanted  six  hundred  for  her  own  part,  for  herself.  ' 

Q.  You  didn't  raise  the  $600,  did  you? — ^A.  It  wasn't  raised  that  night,  and  after 
that  I  was  out  of  it  and  don't  know  anythine  more  about  it. 

Q.  As  I  understand,  the  money  was  raisea  for  the  purpose  of  paying  these  expenses 
of  this  trip  to  Washington.  Isn't  that  true? — ^A.  Yes;  that  is  what  it  was  for;  some  of 
them  had  the  money  to  go  with  right  in  their  pockets,  and  they  wanted  to  raise  the 
$600  for  her  part. 

Q.  Out  of  the  $200  collected  that  night  at  the  lodge  meeting  you  gave  her  $25? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  pay  her  expenses  to  Washington? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  say  four  or  five  other  Indians  were  to  accompany  her  to  Washington? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  any  of  this  $200  given  to  them  to  pay  their  expenses  on  the  trip? — ^A.  That 
was  something  I  didn't  have  anything  to  ao  with  after  that  night.  I  didn't  have 
anything  more  to  do  with  it.  Some  of  the  Indians  had  the  money  to  pay,  and  others 
wanted  to  go  but  didn't  have  the  money  to  pay,  and  they  were  to  have  enough  for 
their  expenses  besides  the  $600  which  was  her  part.  They  collected  more  money 
afterwards. 

Q.  Did  Mrs.  Grey  go  to  Washington? — ^A.  She  went  afterwards,  I  heard. 

Q.  Did  any  of  the  Indians  accompany  her  to  Washington,  do  you  know? — ^A.  Not 
that  I  know  of;  they  started,  but  came  back  again. 

Q.  Are  you  any  relation  to  Joe  Cooper? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  he  is  a  half-brother  of  mine. 

Q.  Was  this  one  meeting  the  only  meeting  that  the  lodee  held  down  there? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  I  went  to  one,  and  this  other  second  meeting  they  aidn't  allow  me  around. 

Q.  Who  wouldn't  allow  you  there? — ^A.  She  didn't  want  me  there. 

Q.  Did  Mrs.  Grey  keep  you  away  from  the  other  meeting? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  cnange  in  the  presidency  in  the  lodge  down  there 
that  night,  the  9th  of  March? — ^A.  Because  I  didn't  want  her  to  get  the  money  there 
that  night.     I  wanted  the  Indians  to  hold  onto  the  money. 

Q.  And  they  voted  you  out  of  office  and  elected  Mr.  Cooper  as  the  president  of  the 
lodge? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  particular  Indian  or  Indians  contributed  this  $25  that  you 
^ve  to  Mrs.  Grey  that  night? — A.  I  don't  know;  they  all  gave  what  they  had,  and 
it  was  all  written  down  on  the  paper  what  they  gave.  Joe  ought  to  know  how  much 
each  gave. 

Q.  You  have  no  recollection  yourself? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  "WTien  was  this  money  paid  to  Mrs.  Grey? — A.  That  night  at  the  meeting. 

Joe  Cooper,  being  first  duly  sworn,  upon  examination  by  J.  Miller  Smith,  esq., 
testified  as  follows: 

Q.  What  is  your  full  name? — A.  Joseph  William  Cooper. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live? — A.  I  live  at  Lodp;egrass. 

Q.  On  the  Crow  Reservation? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  State  of  Montana? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

(^.  Are  you  a  ward  of  the  Government,  in  charge  and  under  the  superintendency  of 
Major  Reynolds? — A.  That  is  a  question  with  me,  sir;  I  don't  know  how  to  answer 
that. 

Q.  You  live  in  tribal  relations  on  the  Crow  Reservation,  do  you? — ^A.  Yes,  air. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  on  the  reservation? — A..  l\ikN^\\N^QTi>0cL^\^5efcx^%Ji^^^ 
since  1883. 
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Q.  Ave  ywi  mwmBlfm  of  the  €it)w  tHbe?^A .  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  Bsve  you  ever  met  tte  defendaBt  in  this  cas<e,  Hel^n  P.  Gre^ ?— A.  Y^^.  m^ 

Q.  BMrlo^giiaveyiNllMen  acquainted  with  hf^r?— A.  I  have  beep acquaiated  wuh 

Q.  Did  you  have  uiybasixieaidealii^wkhlMrT-^^  T«t,dK. 

Q.  Bid  yog  ewr  l»v<e  any  wndcwtoiiaMig  wiHi  i^gttd  4o  iiy  bwifaiw  ttat  efce  was 
to  tnasBict  lor  yoa  at  Washiiigtcm?— A.  Yes.  fir. 

Q.  Was  that  ngreqgwpi  ppt  into  wiiti^;  did  you  mgii  BUf  mA  w^/Kmimt  in  mit- 
iiM^A.  No,  dr:  not  in  writing. 

X^  Whatwiauata0EeeBiiaiit,JMr.C3ooi»flr;  irasthedeleiidaiittoperloniiaiqrMrvlcea 
foryou  and  the  other  indiaiiB  at  Washingtont— A.  Yet,  ar. 

CL  What  aervieet  Wiethe  to  perfonn7--A.  She  was  to  iBteniade  for  w.  • 

CL  la  what  way  aad  to  what  puipoee?— A.  She  was  toreadh  tb§  BraiideBt. 

6,  Why,  what  did  she  USl  you  she  was  gotxi^  to  dolor  you  th«ey  if  anythinig?— A* 
Aa  I  Wve  litoted,  die  was  to  iatflBoade  lor  ua  with  the  BteiidaDt. 

Q.  la  what  reqpeot,  twirhiiy  what  gartimlar  thing?-— A.  The  genetal  owidltioaa 
on  the  reaervaticii. 

SttMdtMT  any  money  mattnni  nx  land  iBattfurt? — A   Yea,  air. 
TdDnawhat  those  tmnga.were.-- A.  Oitiaenwhjn  matter  was  one  thing. 
01  the  Indiana  11  vii^  t&Bra  on  the  ieserva6on7--A.  Yea,  air. 
What  ebe?— A.  Why,  alaoiaiesard  to  480,000  the  Gbvenmeot  paid  into  It. 
Wh6ee?-*A.  At  Waahlngton,  I  sappoae. 
Forwhon7«-^  FcrtheCiowa. 
And  the  G^owa  haven't  yet  received  it?— A.  Yea.  air. 
Waa  iiie  going  there  to  recover  thia  money  or  you? 
jMr.Oaovsa.  Nowyif  the  court  pleaae,  we  object  to  that  aa  leading;  letthewii- 
I  state  the  lacta. 

Mr.  Smith.  State  the  facta,  Mr.  Coaper. 

Ju  AlMOt  Ihe  IOOjOOO? 

Q.  Y^,  rir.-— A.  She  daimed  it  was  never  paid  tons;  theOovenunent  had  sent  tha 
aaooeyand  authorized  that  180,000  be  paid  to  ua  in  one  chanh. 

Q,  wera  you  Indiana  to  pay  her  lor  her  aervice  in  going  there?— A.  Yes,  m. 

Q.  How  much?— A.  $600/ 

Q.  And  was  any  effort  made  to  raise  this  money? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  was  raised,  if  not  all  of  it?    Give  the  different  amounts. — ^A.  At  one 
time,  I  think,  there  was  something  between  1140  and  $200. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  her  any  money  on  account  of  these  services? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  pay  her  the  first  time? — A.  I  paid  her  $25. 

Q.  When? — A.  The  first  time  I  paid  her  any  money? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  It  was  in  March  some  time. 

Q.  How  much  was  that,  Mr.  Cooper? — A.  Twenty-five  dollars  the  first  time  and 
$300  the  next  time. 

Q.  Where  did  vou  pay  her  the  $300?— A.  Here  in  Billings,  at  the  Northern  Hotel. 

Q.  Did  you  take  her  receipt  for  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  and  where  and  how  much? — A.  I  sent  her  hundred  after  that;  I  had  the 
exoreas  receipt  to  show  for  it. 

Q.  About  when  was  that? — A.  I  think  it  was  in  April. 

Q.  To  what  place  did  you  send  it? — A.  To  Washington. 

Q.  In  a  post-office  money  order,  was  it? — A.  No,  sir;  Adams  Express  money  order. 

Q.  Sent  to  her  at  Washington,  you  say? — A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  services  rfie  was  to  render  for  the  Indians? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  this  $300  that  you  say  you  paid  her,  was  that  your  personal  money  or  did  it 
belong  to  the  lodge? — ^A.  It  belonged  to  the  lodge. 

Q.  Representing  money  given  by  the  different  Indian  wards  of  the  Government 
living  there  on  the  reservation  the  same  as  you  do? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  pay  her  that  $25  you  speak  of,  Mr.  Cooper? — A.  It  was  in  March; 
I  am  not  sure  of  the  date. 

Q.  Whose  money  was  that  $25  you  said  you  paid  her? — A.  That  was  my  own  indi- 
vidual money. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  agreement  with  her  in  regard  to  that? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  on  accoimt  of  the  money  to  be  paid  her  for  these  services  she  was  to  perform 
for  the  Indians? — A.  I  don't  quite  understand  you. 

Q.  Did  it  go  in  as  part  of  the  money  to  be  paid  for  her  performing  those  services  for 
you? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  were  to  pay  her  $600  besides  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wasn't  it  on  account  of  these  services  which  the  defendant,  you  say  she  said, 
was  to  render  lor  you  and  the  other  Indians  there  at  Washington? — A.  That  feature  ol 
the  case  wasn't  mentioned  when  I  gave  her  the  %2b. 
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Q.  But  wasn't  it  in  regard  to  those  services,  the  work  that  she  was  to  do  for  you 
Indians  at  Washington? — ^A.  That  was  not  settled  yet  at  the  time,  but  it  was  to  that 
end  that  I  gave  her  the  $25. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Groves: 

Q.  WTiere  were  you  born,  Mr.  Cooper? — ^A.  At  Fort  Buford. 

Q.  WTien?— A.  In  1872. 

Q.  WTio  was  your  father? — A.  My  father  was  James  B.  Cooper. 

Q.  Where  was  he  born? — A.  In  the  State  of  Georgia. 

Q.  He  is  a  white  man,  is  he? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  he  marry  your  mother? — A.  I  couldn't  say,  sir. 

Q.  How  manv  children  did  your  mother  have  by  your  father? — A.  Seven. 

Q.  Are  you  the  oldest? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  brothers  and  sisters  have  you  older  than  you  are  yourself? — A.  I 
have  one  sister  older  than  I  be. 

Q.  Do  you  know  when  she  was  bom? — A.  I  think  she  was  bom  in  1870. 

Q.  WTiere  has  your  father  been  living  since  1872? — ^A.  At  various  places. 

Q.  Where?— A.  At  Miles  City. 

Q.  When  did  he  live  at  Miles  Qty?— A.  He  was  there  until  1883. 

Q.  Did  he  live  at  Miles  City  from  1872  until  1883?— A.  No,  sir;  he  came  there 
in  1878  or  1879. 

Q.  You  went  to  Miles  City,  too,  did  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  lived  there  until  1883?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  where  did  you  go  from  there? — A.  We  came  to  Custer  Station  on  the  Crow 
Reservation. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  live  there? — ^A.  I  think  we  lived  there  two  years. 

Q.  Then  where  did  you  go  from  there? — A.  We  came  up  here  then. 

Q.  Where  do  you  mean  by  "up  here?" — A.  Our  post-office  was  here  at  Billings. 

Q.  Came  here  to  Billings  m  1885,  and  have  lived  here  ever  since? — ^A.  I  have  been 
here — until 

Q.  Your  father  and  mother  lived  on  the  Crow  Reservation  from  1883  to  1885? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  the  only  time  they  ever  lived  on  the  Crow  Reservation,  is  it?— A.  I 
don't  know. 

Q.  You  yourself  never  lived  on  the  Crow  Reservation,  did  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When? — A.  From  1883  until  the  present  time,  with  the  exception  of  time  that 
I  was  away  at  school. 

Q.  What  particular  portion  of  the  reservation  did  you  live  on  during  this  time?— A. 
The  ceded  strip. 

Q.  What  do  you  designate  as  **the  ceded  strip,'*  that  portion  of  the  reservation 
which  was  cut  off  by  the  treaty  of  1892? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Since  that  time  that  portion  hasn't  been  a  portion  of  the  reservation,  has  it? — A. 
The  fact  is  that  I  went  bacK  on  the  reservation  proper  after  that  time. 

Q.  And  lived  there  ever  since,  have  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  During  your  mother's  lifetime  in  what  garb  did  she  dress,  in  white  woman's  dress 
or  Indian's  dress? — A.  She  dressed  like  a  white  woman. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  land  allotted  to  you  on  the  reservation? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  When? — A.  About  three  or  four  years  ago. 

Q.  In  1903  or  1904? — A.  Somewhere  in  that  neighborhood;  I  wouldn't  be  certain; 
it  was  three  or  four  years  ago. 

Q.  How  much? — A.  I  had  320  acres  for  myself. 

Q.  Do  you  know  under  what  treaty  you  took  that  land? — ^A.  I  do  not;  no.  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  in  possession  of  it  now? — A.  I  am  not  living  on  it;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Range  any  stock  on  it  or  anything  of  that  kind? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  description  of  the  land,  the  numbers  of  it? — A.  Yes;  but  I 
couldn't  give  them  to  you  offhand. 

Q.  What  part  of  the  reservation  is  it  located  at,  or  is  it  located  on  the  reservation? — 
A.  It  is  on  the  reservation;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  portion,  near  what  station? — A.  I  am  not  near  no  station;  I  am  next  to  the 
mountains. 

Q.  That  would  put  you  in  the  southwest  portion  of  the  reservation  then? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  When  was  the  first  time  you  ever  met  Mrs.  Grey? — A.  Last  February. 

Q.  Where  did  you  meet  her? — A.  I  met  her  at  Frank  Gordon's  place. 

Q.  Where  is  that? — ^A.  At  Lodgegrass. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  her  at  that  time? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  relative  to  the  condition  of  affairs  on  the  ieaei\'^\Ao\i*\ — k.  X^^.  ^\t. 
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hat  time  in  February  yon  met  her? — A.  I  think  it  waa  about  the 

.nj       . ^  jer  the  time  that  you  and  Mrs.  Grey  went  ta  the  nmch  of  George 

p?— AT         ,  flir;  I  do. 
When  was  that?— A.  1  don^t  recollect  the  exact  date. 
i«.  Do  you  know  what  month  it  waa  in? — A,  It  was  in  February* 
\  About  what  time  in  February?— A.  I  can  not  say »  eir^ 

!-  At  that  time  you  went  up  to  the  ranch  of  Goorgo  Pease  with  Mrs.  Grey  did  you 
e  any  agreement  with  her  a«  to  what  should  be  done  about  the  condition  of  affaira 
'^G  refler%'ationV^A.  For  rnvseU? 

For  yourself  or  anybody  etae, — A.  Ko;  we  hadn^t  entered  into  retgular  agreement. 

You  aim  ply  had  a  general  conversation  about  conditions  as  they  eiiated  on  the 

irvation  about  this  190, OCK)  land  money,  and  about  the  beet-cultuie  propoeition; 

I  at  that  time  you  entered  into  no  aCTeement  with  >Ire.  Grey? — A*  No,  eir. 

Do  you  remember  when  you  held  the  meeting  of  the  Crow  Indian  lodge  on 

ik  97— A.  Yea,  sir. 

_  Who  wa«  pre?ideDt  of  the  meeting  d  uring  the  first  part  of  the  evening? — A.  I  was, 

-  Were  you  president  of  the  lodge  during  the  whole  of  the  evening?— A*  1  would 

to  explain  that;  I  had  been  elected  preMident  unanimo^isly,  but  I  wae  denie  ' 

right. 

^.  When  were  you  elected?— A.  The  28th  day  of  Februwy. 

O.  That  was  at  a  meeting  of  the  Crow  Indian  lod^,  was  it?— A*  Yes,  sir. 

And  they  held  another  meeting  on  the  9th  of  March,  which  is  the  meeting  that 
Pease  has  been  telling  about  here? — A.  Yea,  air;  that  was  the  second  meeting 
.  uad, 

Q.  When  was  that  held? — A,  Somewhere  about  the  9th  of  March. 
Q.  \\'hat  was  the  purpose  of  holding  that  meeting?— A.  The  purpose  of  that  meeft- 
ug  was  to  diacuee  the  aftaira  of  the  reservation, 
Q,  Was  Mrs.  Grey  present  at  that  tune?— A.  Yee,  mr;  she  was. 
Q.  Did  you  enter  mto  a  general  discussion  of  the  affaiiB  as  ihey  existed  on  the 
i©fler%'ation?— A.  Yes,  air. 

Q,  That  was  in  regard  to  the  money  ^  tlie  beet-c^ulture  propoeition  and  the  dtia^n- 
ship  of  the  Indiana? — A.  Yee,  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  (^w  Indian  lodge  or  any  of  the  members  (id  it  enter  into  any  afgeement 
witJi  Mrs.  Grey  at  that  time?^A.  They  did  in  general;  yee,  air. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean,  in  general?— A.  Each  one  was  to  speak  for  himself;  everyone 
spoke  for  themsehee  about  the  matter. 

Q.  That  iS)  every  Indian  expressed  his  own  ideas  as  to  affairs  on  the  reservation? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  was  there  any  formal  action  taken  by  the  lodge  in  reference  to  the  matter? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  action  was  taken? — ^A.  The  action  was  taken  that  we  would  send  Mrs. 
Grey  back  to  Washington. 

Q.  Now,  what  proposition  did  Mrs.  Grey  make  to  you  and  any  of  the  other  Indians 
there  that  night? — ^A.  The  proposition  which  she  made  was  in  writing;  it  was  a 
written  proposition  and  whicn  1  can  not  repeat  now. 
Q.  Have  you  got  that  writing  with  you? — A.  I  haven't  got  it  here. 
Q.  Do  you  know  where  it  is?— A.  Well,  I  have  some  fragments  of  it. 
Q.  Did  you  tear  it  up?— A.  It  wore  out  in  my  pocket. 

Q.  Where  are  the  fre^^ments  that  you  speak  about? — A.  Hiey  are  over  at  my  sister's 
place. 
Q.  In  Billings? — ^A.  About  6  miles  from  here. 

Q.  Are  they  in  such  a  condition  that  you  can  tell  the  contents  of  the  original  peti- 
tion?— ^A.  Well,  I  think  the  way  we  settled  there  was  some  little  difference  between 
the  one  that  I  have. 

Q.  Now,  what  definite  propoeition  did  she  make  you  there  that  night? — A.  She 
said  she  would  go  back  and  represent  us  for  $600. 

Q.  What  was  she  to  do  for  that  $600? — ^A.  She  was  to  go  back  there  and  work  in  our 
behalf. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  working  in  yoiu'  behalf? — ^A.  As  I  have  stated  before,  she 
was  togo  back  and  intercede  with  the  President  in  our  behalf. 

Q.  Mow  was  she  to  intercede  for  you  with  the  President? — ^A.  With  the  papers  that 
she  had  taken  back  with  her. 
Q.  What  paper  was  that? — ^A.  As  I  have  stated,  I  can  not  tell  you  offhand. 
Q.  What  was  the  nature  of  it? — A.  About  the  beet-raising  business  and  the  citizen- 
ship  matter  and  the  money. 
Q.  How  much  were  you  to  pay  her  for  that? — ^A.  Six  hundred  dollars. 
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Q.  Was  that  paper  a  petition  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  signed  by  the 
Indians  down  there? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  she  was  to  present  this  petition  to  the  President  for  the  Indians? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Was  she  to  do  anything  else? — A.  That  was  all. 

Q.  Who  was  to  pay  it? — A.  We  agreed  to  pay  her  $600. 

Q.  Who  agreed  to  pay  her? — ^A.  The  lodge  at  large. 

Q.  What  formal  action  did  you  take  with  reference  to  the  matter? — ^A.  Our  action 
was  purely  verbal. 

Q.  Who  represented  the  lodge  in  this  transaction? — A.  Partly  Geoige  Pease  and 
partly  myself. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Pease,  as  a  representative  of  the  lodge,  president 
of  the  lodge,  M^reed  to  pay  Mrs.  Grey  $600? — A.  I  don't  know  as  George  Pease  ex- 
pressed himself  in  person  about  paying  her  |600;  I  couldn't  say  as  to  that. 

Q.  He  didn't  mase  any  proposition  of  that  kind  that  you  know  of? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  Indian  there  that  night  that  promised  to  pay  her  $600 
or  any  otSier  sum  of  money? — A.  There  was  no  individual  that  got  up  and  said  he 
would  pay  her  the  $600. 

Q%  Did  you  yourself  say  that  you  would  pay  her  $600? — A.  Not  as  an  individual, 
I  didn't;  no,  sir. 

Q.  As  I  understand  you  you  took  up  a  collection  there  that  evening? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  money  did  you  collect  there  that  evening;'  how  much  did  you  get? — 
A.  Between  $140  and  $200. 

Q.  For  what  purpose  was  that  collection  taken? — A.  Toward  the  $600  we  had  agreed 
to  Day. 

Q.  Who  agreed  to  pay  this  $600? — ^A.  I  am  lacking  in  my  vocabulary  to  explain 
that  to  you,  sir;  the  lodge  at  large. 

Q.  Wno  represented  the  lodge  at  large  in  making  that  agreement? — A.  As  I  have 
stated,  there  was  confusion  as  to  who  was  at  the  head  at  this  meeting  that  night. 

Q.  Well,  either  Mr.  Pease  was  president  of  the  lodge  or  you  were  that  ni^t;  isn't 
that  true? — A.  Well,  the  first  part  of  the  evening  he  held  tne  scat  against  me. 

Q.  And  the  rest  of  the  evening  you  occupied  the  chair? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  as  I  understand  you  to  say,  Mr.  Pease  never  agreed  to  pay  her  $600  or  any 
other  sum  for  services  to  be  rendered  on  behalf  of  the  Indians  there? — A.  As  I  have 
stated,  no  person  agreed  to  give  her  $600  as  an  individual. 

Q.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  how  it  was  understood  that  she  was  to  receive 
$600  if  no  person  agreed  to  pay  her  that  sum. — A.  She  simply  had  to  take  our  word 
for  it. 

Q.  Whose  word? — A.  Our  word. 

Q.  Who  gave  her  the  word  that  she  would  receive  the  $600  for  performing  the 
services  for  you? — A.  I  don't  understand  you. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact  nobody  told  her  that  they  would  pay  her  $600;  isn't  that 
correct? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  as  a  matter  of  fart  she  simply  stated  that  she  would  need  $600  to  pay  her 
expenses  to  Washingtcm;  isn't  that  true? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  upon  the  strength  of  that  a  collection  was  taken  up  among  the  Indians? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  raised  between  $140  and  $200? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  is  what  you  mean  that  there  was  an  agreement  to  pay  her  $600? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  oth(»r  words,  Mrs.  Grey  didn't  make  the  representation  to  that  lodge  there 
that  evening  that  she  would  accomplish  certain  things  before  the  President  at  Wash- 
ington, did  she? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  She  was  simply  discussing  with  the  lodge  the  general  conditions  existing  on  the 
reservations -that  is,  relative  to  the  money  the  beet-culture  business  and  the  citizen- 
ship matter? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  after  she  had  explained  those  things  to  the  lodge  several  Indians  there 
thought  that  something  ought  to  be  done  at  Washington  in  that  connection? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  they  wanted  to  know  how  much  her  expenses  would  be  to  go  to  Washing- 
ton?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  went  to  work  to  raise  a  collection  and  obtain  the  money  that  way? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  got  them  $140  to  $200  that  night? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  when  was  the  first  money  you  gave  Mrs.  Grey? — ^A.  In  February. 

Q.  Who  gave  her  that  $25?— A.  I  did. 

Q.  Where? — A.  At  George  Pease  ranch 
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Q.  That vmjoaijfctmmaiman^'—A:  Yeg.  sir  

Q.  Now.  then,  flim  was  no  expreoB  agroeme^nt  between  you  and  Un.  Grey  aa  to 
what  this  Euoney  was  lor?— A.  No,  air. 

Q.  ^he  ^t^m  ropreaonted  to  yon  that  she  needed  a  little  money  in  thk  wmk  and 
you  gave  herf2o?— A.  Yea,  afar. 

Q.  Now  when  waa  the  neact  numey  given  to'Mia.  Gieyf— A»  The  next  Qooay  wm 
gi%'CTi  to  her  fay  Qeone  Peaae. 

Q.  When  waa  tha^—A.  That  waa  ahoot  the  901  of  llardu 

Q,  Wa:9  that  at  thia  meeting  at  the  Glow  Indian  Lodge?— A,  Tea,air. 

Q.  That  waa  ontol  the  collectkm  that  waa  miaed  there  that  nii^towaidd 
]ta.Gxey'8expenBe8  0iihertrmtoWaBhington?---A.  Yea,  air. 
'  Q.  Now.  what  otiMrmtineydKl  l£n.  Grey  ever  xeoeive?-— A.  Three  hi^^ 
that  Ipaid  her  here  at  the  NortfaMn  H(^. 

Q.  When  waa  that?— A.  That  waa  aboat  the  20th  of  Maidu    * 

Q.  That  waa  after  yon  hdld  a  meeting  of  the  lodge  wlien  yon  ndaed  the  $140  to  WNI, 
.Ma  it?— A.  Yea,  or. 

Q.  T>id  liny 'itI  that  m^flT  fnmi  flift  ttr  fm  that  ymi  rt^llitrtml  at  Ihir  Mgn  mmttfnci 
gD  to  make  up  thia  aom  of  1800  that  you  paid  her?— A.  Yea.  air. 

Q.  How  much  of  it?— A.  The  collection  all  told  amounted  to  |308, 1  think. 

a  Yon  aay  that  at  the  meeting  of  March  9  between  9140  and  12^ 
Al  Yea^  eir. 

And  925  of  that  mox&y  waa  given  to  Min.  Grey  that  ev)minff?-*A.  Tea,  air. 
That  would  leave  aomewhere  between  9125  and  9176  rmnaming^— A.  Yea»  air* 
Now,  ^idiere  did  you  get  the  balance  ol  the  money  to  make  up  the  three  hnudondt 
got  9140  from  the  treaiBbry  ol  theiodge. 

_  One  hundred  and  forty  doUan  waa  taken  out  of  the  treaaury  d  the  lodge?— -A. 
Tea,  air. 

4  And  the  balance  waa  the  ranainder  ol  the  money  laiaed  at  the  ceflectioii  on  the 
ol  the  lodge  meeting?— A.  Yea,  or. 
Waa  there  any  other  agreement  between  ypu  and  Mm.  Grey  at  the  time  yon 
gave  her  the  money  at  the  Northein  Hotdl  other  than  it  waa  for  her  espenaea  to  Waab* 
mgton?— A.  No,  air. 

Q.  Waa  there  any  other  amement  other  than  that  die  waa  to  uae  the  monoy  for  her 
expenses  to  Washin^n? — ^A.  No  other. 

Q.  Then,  as  I  unaerstand  you,  Mr.  Cooper,  there  was  no  express  agreement  entered 
into  between  the  lodge,  or  any  individual  Indian  member  of  the  lodge,  and  Mrs.  Grey 
as  to  what  ^e  was  to  accomplish  at  Washington? — A.  No  more  than  wnat  I  have  already 
stated,  sir. 

Q.  And  what  you  have  already  stated  is  that  the  subject-matter  of  the  land  money 
and  the  beet-culture  business  and  the  citizenship  rights  was  discussed  at  the  lodge 
there  on  March  9,  and  some  of  the  Indians  thought  that  imder  the  conditions  they 
ought  to  be  represented  at  Washington,  and  that  tney  thereupon  asked  Mrs.  Grey  how 
much  money  it  would  require  to  take  her  to  Washington,  ana  she  said  about  $600,  and 
upon  the  strength  of  that  you  took  up  a  collection  amounting  to  between  $140  and 
$200,  $25  of  which  was  given  to  her  tnat  night  and  the  balance,  amoimting  to  $160 
and  $140,  which  you  took  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  lodge,  was  given  to  her  at  the 
Northern  Hotel  in  Billings? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  there  was  another  $100  that  you  sent  to  her  at  Washington?:— A.  Yes,  sir. 
This  order  was  shown  Mr.  Dalby  and  the  letter  given  him  in  Wa£iiigton.  They  all 
understood  the  Indians  pooling  expenses  and  recognized  me  as  their  repre^ientative. 

Q.  That  $100  was  sent  under  the  same  condition  as  this  $25  was  paid  to  her  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Crow  Indian  lodge  and  the  $300  at  the  Northern  Hotel. — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Frank  Shane,  being  fust  duly  sworn,  upon  examination  by  J.  Miller  Smith,  eaq., 
testified  as  follows: 

Q.  What  is  your  full  name,  Mr.  Shane? — A.  Frank  Shane. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live? — A.  On  the  Crow  Reserxation. 

Q.  Are  you  a  ward  of  the  Grovemment  in  charge  of  and  under  the  superintendency 
of  Major  Reynolds,  the  Indian  agent? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  tribe  do  you  belong  to,  Mr.  Shane? — A.  Crow  tribe. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  on  the  Crow  Reservation? — A.  Ever  since  I  was  bom. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  meet  the  defendant  in  this  case,  Mrs.  Helen  P.  Grey? — ^A.  Yes,  air. 

Q.  Where  did  vou  first  see  her? — A.  At  Lodgegrass. 

Q.  What  was  the  occasion  of  your  meeting  her  there? — ^A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  WTiat  was  being  done  there  at  that  time? — A.  The  time  I  seen  her? 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  I  heard  there  was  a  little  trouble  about  the  agent. 

Q.  Were  you  at  the  lodge  meeting  on  the  last  of  Februaxy  or  about  that  time  and 

again  on  the  9th  of  March?— A.  I  waa  at  both  oi  tSioeia  mQ%\^n«9^\^ea,  tax. 
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Q.  What  took  place  at  those  meetrngs? — ^A.  Well  the  first  meeting  was  a  regular 
lodge  meeting,  being  a  president  meeting. 

Q.  That  was  a  regular  meeting  night  of  the  lodge? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  tell  us  what  was  being  done  there  bv  the  lodge  and  members? — ^A.  As  far 
as  I  can  remember  they  talked  about  citizensnip  matters  and  about  the  sugar-beet 
business. 

Q.  Anything  else  that  you  can  remember? — A.  That  is  all  that  I  can  think  of. 

Q.  You  say  the  lodge  discussed  those  matters? — A.  Well,  they  were  kind  of  talk- 
ing about  it  among  themselves. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  said  about  paying  Mrs.  Grey  any  money  to  represent  you? — 
A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  You  don't  remember  that  part  of  it? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  money  being  paid  to  Mrs.  Grey  in  connection  with  this 
matter? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  money  do  you  know  of  being  paid  to  her? — A.  The  night  of  the  second 
meeting  she  was  paid  |25  by  (too.  Pease. 

Q.  Any  other  money  paid  to  her? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  and  where?— A.  On  March  20. 

Q.  What  money  was  that? — A.  That  was  the  lodge  money. 

Q.  How  much? — A.  Three  hundred  dollars. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  her  any  money  yourself? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much? — A.  Ten  dollars. 

Q.  What  for? 

Mr.  Groves.  If  the  court  please,  we  object  to  that  as  incompetent  under  the  com- 
plaint. It  is  not  alleged  in  tne  complaint  that  this  witness  ever  paid  her  the  sum  of 
110  or  any  other  sum.  * 

Sustained. 

Mr.  Groves.  Also,  if  the  court  please,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  previous  question 
and  answer  as  incompetent  under  the  complaint  in  this  case. 

Motion  granted. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Groves: 

Q.  You  say  you  were  bom  on  the  reservation,  Mr.  Shane? — A.  Yes,  sb. 

Q.  When  were  you  bom;  in  what  year? — A.  About  1860. 

Q.  Who  was  your  father? — A.  Peter  Shane. 

Q.  Where  was  he  bom? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Is  he  a  white  man  or  Indian? — A.  White  man. 

Q.  Was  your  mother  a  Crow  Indian? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  when  your  father  and  mother  were  married? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  your  mother  still  living? — Ai  No,  sir. 

Q.  Father  alive  yet,  is  he? — A.  Both  dead. 

Q.  Did  your  mother  during  her  lifetime  adopt  the  dress  of  a  civilized  Indian?— 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  your  father  die? — ^A.  My  fother  died  when  I  was  about  8  years  old. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  leam  in  what  State  your  father  was  bom? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  in  what  State  he  lived  before  he  married  your  mother? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  he  many  her;  do  you  know? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  At  this  meeting  held  near  Lodgegrass  about  the  9th  of  March,  was  it  then  that 
Mr.  Pease  gave  Mrs.  Grey  the  $25? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  or  not  there  was  any  definite  agreement  between  Mrs. 
Grey  and  Pease  and  the  other  Indians,  do  you? — A.  I  don't  know;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  this  $25  paid  to  her? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  vote? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where? — A.  At  Crow  Agency. 

Q.  WTien?— A.  I  don't  remember  when;  about  three  years  ago. 

Q.  How  many  times  did  you  vote? — A.  Just  once. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  at  what  election  you  voted;  was  it  a  State  election? — A.  I 
don't  remember  at  what  election  it  was. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  who  the  agent  was  when  you  voted? — ^A.  Charley  Edwards, 
Johnny  Edwards. 

S.  G.  Reynolds,  being  first  duly  sworn,  on  oath,  upon  examination  by  J.  Miller 
Smith,  esq.,  teftifiod  ?s  follows: 

Q.  What  is  your  full  name.  Major  Reynolds?— A.  Samuel  G.  Reynolds. 
Q.  Where  do  you  live? — A.  Crow  Agency,  Mont. 

Q.  What  official  position,  if  any,  do  you  nold  \Uid«r  ^^  CaONers^m^oX  Qfc\>(iw^X,-MM^ 
States?— A.  United  States  TnHmn  agent. 
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Over  what  reserv^ati on? — A,  Or^w  Reaervatiou. 

And  von  are  in  ebarpe  of  the  Crow  Reaervatlou  a6  sut'li  agent? — ^A.  Tea,  air. 

How  long  Lave  you  h^ld  that  position,  Major? — A.  Five  yeaiB  ix^  the  lat  of  thii 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  witneasett  wlio  have  testified  here  thi^  aftemoan — 
rank  Shane^  Joe  Cm>per,  George  Peaee?^A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Atg  you  acquainted  with  the  other  Induine  mentioned  aa  lieing  present  at  tb© 
^^  meeting  of  the  tVjw  Fndian  hxigeV^A,  Yes.  di, 

^B     Q*  You  may  state  whether  or  nut  thtjae  witne'snea  are  fitizena  of  the  I'niffid  S^tates. 
^F     Mr.  ObovE3.  If  the  court  pjea.*^,  we  object  to  tliat  as  calling  for  a  r  onr  Kision  of  the 
witneas.    The  question  of  ratiaensliip  is  a  quefltion  of  law  to  he  deteruiiued  by  the 
t         m^ourt. 
^Lf    Oveniilcd;  exception. 
^B     A.  They  are  not  dti-Kens. 

Hi    Q.  You  heard  the  names  of  the  other  Indians  mentioned  by  the  witnesses  Cooper 
B«Qd  Peai^e.— A.  Yes,  sir. 
^H     Qk  Were  tho£*e  Indiana  citizens  of  the  Unitetl  ^taies^'i'^A.  One  Indian  was  a  riliEcn. 
^^m     Q.  Are  theae  Indians  wards  of  the  Government  and  under  your  chajye  and  superin^ 
^^^H  tendency  m  Indian  agent?— A-  Yen.  air. 
^  Q.  Do  they  live  there  on  the  Crow  Eteaervation  in  tribal  relations? — ^A.  Yea,  air. 

^B  CrcfBB-ej;aminarioti  by  Mr.  Groves: 

^H  Q*  What  (Jther  IndiauB  did  Mr.  Pease  mention,  Mr,  Reynolds?— A.  He  mentioned 

^H  FackB  bia  Hat. 

H  Q.  Who  else?— A.  YeJk^w  Brow. 

^M  Q.  Whu  elfie?— A.  Frank  Slivioe. 

^H  Q*  Wio  el?e?^-A.  Joe  Cooper  and  Holds  his  Enemv. 

^M  Q,  Did  h&  mention  any  other?— A.  He  tnentiiinec!  sbt,  if  I  have  mentioned  that 

■  Q.  Spoiteil  Rabbit?— A.  Yes. sir. 

^B  Q.  Wiiicli  one  of  those  are  citiKens?— A.  Holds  bis  Enetny, 

H^  Q.  How  do  you  determine  that  he  if*  a  citizen  of  the  linited  States?— A*  Hec^auae  he 

Q.  You  say  that  Joe  Cooper  is  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States? — ^A.  fie  is  not. 

Q.  And  George  Pease  is  not  a  citizen  either? — ^A.  "No,  sir;  he  is  not. 

Q.  Upon  what  do  you  base  that  statement? — A.  Because  they  have  not  yet  received 
patents  to  their  lands. 

Q.  Has  not  land  been  allotted  to  these  Indians? — ^A.  It  has  been  selected  by  them 
and  the  schedules  have  been  made. 

Q.  Have  you  a  copy  of  the  schedules  with  you? — A.  No,  sir;  they  are  not  in  my 
possession. 

Q.  Have  you  any  records  in  your  possession  showing  the  lands  allotted  to  Joe  Cooper 
and  George  Pease? — A.  I  have  a  plat  of  selection. 

Q.  Is  mat  the  only  record  which  you  have? — A.  I  have  no  official  record  from 
Washington. 

Q.  who  prepared  that  plat  for  you? — ^A.  The  allotting  agent. 

Q.  Who  was  he?— A.  John  K.  Rankin. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  when  he  prepared  it?-^A.  Not  exactly;  last  fall  some  time, 
perhaps  in  October  or  November. 

Q.  May  I  see  that  plat  [counsel  examines  platl? 

Q.  When  did  Mr.  Rankin  commence  this  work;  do  you  know? — A.  He  began  the 
work  in  1901.  He  commenced  making  the  allotments  in  1901,  and  he  finished  the 
allotments — I  can't  give  you  the  exact  date,  but  I  think  in  the  fall  of  1906. 

Q.  WTiat  time  in  1906? — A.  I  wouldn't  be  certain,  but  I  think  in  August  or  Sep- 
tember. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  when  Mr.  Cooper  made  his  selection? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  long  Mr.  Cooper  has  been  in  possession  of  his  land? — A.  No. 
They  made  selections  years,  some  of  tncm,  before  they  were  allotted.  They  were  not 
allotted  until  1901.     It  commenced  and  lasted  five  years,  until  the  fall  of  1906. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  Mr.  Cooper  had  been  in  possession  of  any  portion 
of  his  lana  for  several  years,  and  has  been  living  on  it? — A.  He  has  been  living  on  the 
land;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  long? — A.  No;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  the  records  of  your  office  show  when  he  made  his  selection? — A.  It  would  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  under  what  act  of  Congress  he  made  his  selection? — A.  I  do  not 
think  there  was  any  specific  act  of  Congress  regarding  those  lands,  it  was  simply  an 
o^ce  relation. 

Q.  Were  any  a JJotmcnts  made  previous  to  tihia  \aa\.  ^WoXxa^isX.  ^V\Odl  cft\MKv«^c^  in 
1901  and  hated  until  1906?— A.  Thev  aWotted  t\ve  \ud\«iwa  oixefe  ox \.Vvci^\v^\aT^.'MA 
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under  those  allotments  an  Indian  was  allowed  to  retain  his  land  if  he  wished  to,  but  it 
had  to  be  reallotted. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  allotments  were  made  under  the  act  of  1S82,  were  they 
not? — ^A.  No;  I  don^t  think  these  last  were. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  treaty  of  1882?— A.  No;  I  am  not,  I  think  that  the 
Crow  agreement  to  the  ceded  strip  also  provided  for  the  allotting  of  lands  in  severalty. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  intended  for  Indians  who  had  previously  selected  lands 
on  the  ceded  strip,  was  it  not? — A.  I  forget  just  how  the  treaty  reads  regarding  the 
allotting  of  land. 

Q.  Then  you  wouldn't  be  able  to  state  about  that  ? — ^A.  Not  positively. 

Q.  Do  you  know  when  this  land  was  allotted  to  Mr.  Pease? — A.  No;  I  do  not. 

Q.  The  records  do  not  show  that? — A.  I  have  not  got  the  records.  The  records  have 
not  yet  been  returned  from  Washington. 

Q.  You  have  in  your  possession  a  book  known  as  the  Crow  land  book? — A.  It  is  not 
completed  for  this  allotment. 

Q.  What  is  the  nature  of  that  book? — ^A.  That  governs  the  lands  allotted  on  the  old 
ceded  strip  and  the  selections.  The  book  that  we  got  does  not  give  the  allotting  done 
from  1901  to  1900. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  any  land  was  allotted  to  either  Mr.  Cooper  or  Mr. 
Pease  not  on  the  reservation  where  they  are  now? — A.  There  were  no  allotments  made 
prior  to  1901  that  held. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  that? — A.  Everything:  had  to  be  reallotted. 

Q.  Can  you  take  this  plat,  Major,  and  give  us  tt?  description  of  the  land  Mr.  Pease 
has  selected  and  has  been  holding? — A.  I  could  not  n  ad  the  description  of  it. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  what  section  it  is  in,  giving  the  township  and  range? — A.  I  could 
not;  I  never  read  a  land  description  in  my  life. 

Q.  [Illustrating  on  plat.]  Tnat  is  section  33,  towpship  7  south,  range  33  east,  con- 
tainii^  160  acres. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  Mr.  Pease  hold  any  other  land  on  the  reservation? — A.  He  is  entitled  to 
320  acres. 

Q.  And  you  have  described  160  acres,  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  33.  Now, 
from  these  plats,  can  you  tell  what  other  land  Mr.  Pease  has  on  the  reservation? — A. 
The  other  160  acres  is  located  i^?  section  4,  township  8  south,  range  33  east. 

Q.  Making  in  all  320  acres. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  what  land  has  Mr.  Cooper  allotted  to  him;  do  you  know  how  many  acres 
he  has? — A.  He  has  320  acres.  In  sections  1  and  2  in  township  7  south  of  range  32 
east. 

Q.  Do  you  know  when  these  allotments  were  made? — A.  No,  sir,  I  don't;  I  have  no 
record. 

Q.  You  don't  know  who  the  Indians  were  that  attended  this  meeting  of  the  Crow 
Indian  lodge  on  March  9,  do  you?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Weren't  you  there? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  fall  into  the  creek  that  night? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  attend  any  meeting  of  the  lodge,  Major,  when  Mrs.  Grey  was 
there?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  learn  of  any  money  being  raised  at  the  meeting? — A.  Not  at  the  time, 
I  did  not. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  learn  of  it? — A.  I  can't  give  the  date  I  learned  of  it. 

Q.  About  how  long  after  the  money  was  raised?^— A.  I  don't  know  that  I  had  any 
definite  knowledge  of  it. 

Q.  At  whose  suggestion  was  this  complaint  sworn  to,  Major? — A.  It  was  not  mine. 

Q.  Did  you  know  of  a  complaint  of  this  kind  being  requested  from  the  district 
attorney? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  \Vhen  did  you  first  learn  of  that? — A.  Those  matters  were  talked  over  when 
we  had  gotten  the  evidence  and  reported  that  the  money  had  been  paid. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  learn  of  this  evidence? — A.  1  think  some  time  in  June. 
I  think  about  the  9th  or  10th. 

Q.  The  10th  of  June,  you  say? — A.  About  that  time;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  where  Mrs.  Grey  w^as  at  that  time? — A.  Not  positively. 

Q.   Have  any  idea  where  she  was  at  that  time? — A.  I  think  in  Sheridan. 

Q.  You  didn't  make  any  effort  to  get  a  warrant  in  June,  did  you? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
did  not. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  learn  that  this  meeting  of  the  Crow  Indian  lodge  on  March 
9  had  been  held? — A.  I  think  probably  two  days  before  it  was  held. 

Q.  Two  days  before? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  being  held? — A.  No,  sir;  not  at  that 
time. 
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Q,  When  did  you  leam  of  the  buBmess  that  h&d  been  transacted  at  that  meeting? — 
Ah  In  a  ceiienil  way,  probably  the  next  day. 

Q.  Did  you  Icam  at  that  time  that  ct^rtain  mattena  bad  beim  di&<^uased  relative  to 
certain  conditions  of  affaire  on  the  reservation? — A.  Not  p(jsLtively. 

Q,  Did  anybody  tell  ^ou  that  aucb  diacueeion  had  taken  place  at  that  time? — A.  I 
had  no  definite  information. 

Q,  Did  you  hear  it  rumored ,  did  anybody  tell  you,  that  somir^lhing  had  taken  place?— 
A»  There  waan't  anybody  that  gave  me  any  facts. 

Q.  What  did  they  give  you? — A.  Well,  I  knew  that  ray  Indiana  were  having  a  meet- 
ing there;  I  knew  that* 

Q,  Did  you  know  who  attended  there  at  that  time? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  that  Mrs.  Grey  was  there? — A.  By  rumor,  _ 

Q.  Did  you  arrest  her  on  the  reservation  the  n^Kt  day?— A.  I  did. 

Q.  Put  her  o£f  that  time?— A.  I  did. 

Q.  That  was  because  some  disturbance  had  been  going  on  amimg  the  Indians  aa  ytnT 
thought?— A.  Yea,  sir, 

Q.  Do  you  remember  of  the  occasion  of  arresting  eeveral  Indiana  at  Sheridan  biat 
spring  some  time? — A .  I  did  n't  arreet  any  Ind  ia  na  at  Sheridan . 

Q,  Cause  any  Lndtans  t^i  l>*^  uTrf^sXf-d  at  f^)if  ri'lan' — A.  I  sent  officers  to  apprehend - 

Q.  Appidifind  themtt  Shecidaa,  did  they?— A.  They  did. 

Q.  How  many?— A.  Six. 

C*  Do  you  reowmber  who  they  wera?'^A.  I  do. 

Q.  OBayoagivethenameB?— A.  llieyw««JoeC)ooper,  Ennk  Shane,  Yellow  J^ioiTy 
PlM^  the  Hat,  Spottidd  Babbit,  and  Holds  his  Enemy. 

Q.  Do  yoa  Know  where  these  Indians  were  going?— A.  Not  positively. 
.  Q.  Have  you  any  infonnatiootaB  to  where  they  were  going?— A.  I  had  an  idea 
as  to  where  they  started  for.       * 

Q4  As  a  matter  of  fact  you  thought  they  were  going  to  Washington,  didn't  yoa?-*A« 
Yea,  afar. 

Q.  You  say  one  of  those  Indians  fe  a  dtiaen  of  the  United  States— Facks  the  Bat? — 
A.  No.  sir;  Mold  his  Enemy  is  a  dtiaen. 

Q.  Did  those  Indians  have  any  money  on  their  person  at  the  time  of  their  arrest? — 
A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Who  apprehended  them? — A.  A.  A.  Campbell  and  Frank  Biggers. 

Q.  Do  you  Jknow  whether  or  not  Mr.  Campbell  took  any  money  from  them  at  that 
time? — A.  He  said  he  did. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  much? — A.  There  was  a  memorandum  at  the  office  of  the 
different  amounts  taken  from  each  of  the  Indians. 

Q.  You  don't  remember  how  much? — A.  I  haven't  the  memorandum. 

Q.  Can  you  give  ua  an  estimate  of  about  how  much? — A.  It  was  nearly  $1,000; 
perhaps  more. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  in  what  month  those  Indiana  were  apprehended  at  Sheridan? — 
A.  It  was  in  March. 

Q.  About  a  week  after  this  Crow  Indian  lodge  meeting  held  at  Lodgegrass? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  These  Indians  whom  you  have  named  as  being  apprehended  at  Sheridan,  were 
they  leaders  in  that  lodge  meeting  held  at  Lodgegrass  on  March  9,  or  alleged  to  be 
leaders  in  that  meeting? — A.  They  all  said  they  were  there. 

Q.  And  alleged  to  be  the  leaders? — A.  I  don't  understand  that  they  were  alleged  to 
be  the  leaders. 

Q.  They  were  taking  a  very  active  part  in  what  was  being  done? — A.  I  presume  they 
were. 

Q.  Did  you  put  Mrs.  Grey  off  the  reservation,  or  simply  tell  her  to  go? — A.  She  left 
the  reservation  in  my  custody;  I  took  her  to  the  Wyoming  line. 

Q.  On  the  ritifroad?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  leave  her  there? — A.  She  went  on  to  Sheridan. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  Mrs.  Grey  was  the  day  after  these  Indians  were  apprehended 
at  Sheridan? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  of  being  in  Billings  the  next  day  or  a  short  time  afterwards? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  in  Billings. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  occasion  of  your  visit  to  Billings  at  that  time? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  it? — A.  I  came  in  to  attend  to  reservation  matters  pertaining  to  appoint- 
ment of  euardian. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Mrs.  Grey  at  that  time? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  her? — A.  Northern  Hotel. 

.  Q.  Did  you  have  any  talk  with  her  at  that  time  regarding  the  Indians  that  had 
been  arrested  at  Sheridan? — A.  I  think  so. 
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Q.  What  was  the  suhetance  oi  that  conversation? — A.  Mrs.  Grey  was  talking  about 
the  Indians,  and  thought  a  mistake  had  been  made  in  putting  them  in  jail.  I  think 
she  told  me  at  that  time  that  she  wouldn^t  do  anything  more  about  taking  the  Indians 
to  Washington. 

Q.  Were  the  Indians  then  released? 

Mr.  Smtih.  If  the  court  please.  I  object  to  this  line  of  examination.  It  is  wholly 
immaterial  and  taking  up  lots  of  time. 

Sustained;  exception. 

Government  rests. 

Mr.  Groves.  If  the  court  please,  at  this  time  the  defendant  moves  that  she  be 
discharged  from  the  custody  of  the  marshal  and  allowed  to  go  hence,  for  the  reason 
that  the  evidence  does  not  show  or  tend  to  show  that  there  is  probable  cause  to  believe 
the  defendant  guilty  of  any  of  the  offenses  charged  in  any  of  the  counts  in  this  com- 
plaint for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  For  the  reason  that  it  does  not  appear  that  the  defendant  received  any  money 
from  any  Indian  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  but  that  it  affirmatively  appears 
from  the  evidence  that  each  person  from  whom  the  defendant  received  any  money 
as  charged  in  the  complaint  was  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

2.  For  the  reason  that  the  evidence  does  not  show  or  tend  to  show  that  the  defend- 
ant received  any  money  from  any  Indian  pursuant  to  a  contract  relative  to  their 
lands;  but  that  the  evidence  affirmatively  snows  that  the  money  so  received  by  the 
defendant  was  not  received  pursuant  to  any  contract,  but  was  simply  a  donation 
on  the  part  of  the  person  giving  it. 

Motion  denied;  exception. 

No  defense  to  offer. 

The  Court.  In  the  case  of  The  United  States  of  America  v.  Helen  Pierce  Grey  the 
court  finds  from  the  evidence  that  there  is  probable  cause  to  believe  the  defendant 
guilty  of  the  crime  as  charged  in  the  complamt;  and 

It  IS  therefore  ordered  that  the  said  defendant,  Helen  Pierce  Grey,  be  held  to  appear 
and  answer  at  the  next  term  of  the  Federal  court  to  await  the  action  of  the  grand 
jiuy,  and  bail  is  fixed  in  the  sum  of  $1,500. 


Exhibit  Grey  No.  38. 

[Circular  No.  57.] 

"Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  Railroad  Company, 

Office  of  the  Superintendent, 
Sheridan,  Wyo.,  Decetnher  16,  1907, 
All  trainmen  and  agents  in  Montana: 

It  has  been  reported  that  smallpox  is  now  prevalent  on  the  Crow  Indian  Reserva- 
tion, and  in  order  to  maintain  quarantine  and  prevent  the  spread'  of  disease  it  is 
directed  that  no  Indian  or  Indians  from  any  point  on  the  Crow  Agency  be  accepted 
for  transportation  by  our  road  except  when  such  Indians  present  a  regular  certificate 
from  the  Indian  agent  of  the  Crow  Indian  Reservation  granting  such  Indians  per- 
mission to  leave  the  agency. 

D.  P.  Bracken,  Superintendent. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  ask  or  say  where  this  came  from;  it  is  the  official  document 
called  for  by  the  Indian  agent. 


Exhibit  Grey  No.  39. 

April  25,  1907. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Reynolds:  I  have  given  to  Mrs.  Helen  Pierce  Grey,  of  Sheridan, 
Wyo.,  a  letter  of  courtesy,  reading  as  follows: 

"The  bearer,  Mrs.  Helen  Pierce  Grey,  has  asked  permission  to  visit  the  Crow  Reser- 
vation in  Montana,  for  the  purpose  of  attending  some  ceremonial  dances  of  the  Indians, 
and  it  is  my  wish  that  she  be  accorded  by  the  authorities  of  the  reservation  every 
proper  courtesy  in  the  premises." 

I  send  this  notice  to  you  to  save  any  possible  friction,  if  she  appears  on  the  roserva- 
ti(m  for  the  purpose  mentioned  and  without  first  presenting  herself  to  you.     Also,  I 
feel  that  you  ought  to  know  of  any  authorization  issued  by  the  Indian  Office  which 
affects  your  j  urisdiction. 
Sincerely  yours, 

F.  E.  Leupp,  Commissioner. 
Samuel  G.  Reynolds,  Esq., 

U.  S.  Indian  Agent,  Crvw  Agency,  Mont. 
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Exhibit  Snufen  No.  1, 

Indian  RjGirrs'  Associaticin, 

Fhitaddphia,  March  IS,  1$08^ 
Dubois  MrLLSR,  Ebq., 

'kaifmftn  SiandtiUf  Coinmiii^,  ftc. 

Deab  Mr,  MifXEn;  I  ^eatly  re^et  that  owing  to  a  severe  cold,  which  obliged 
-Lf  be  alj^eni  from  the  uffice  lof  a  time,  I  have  been  delayed  in  presenting  to  you 
Tidi  my  visit  to  Montana.    Thia  I  now  submit. 

ihe  meeting  of  the  executive  committee^  held  on  January  8,  190S,  the  following 
pA  was  adopted: 

fc^t  Mr.  SniffeHj  under  direction  of  the  standing  comniittee,  go  to  Helena,  Mont., 
^^eo,  if  it  appears  to  him  to  be  atlvimble.  to  the  Crow  Reservation,  for  the  pu?- 
of  obtnining  such  infonnBtion  us  may  be  eecured  regarding  conditions  tbei^. 
aceived  further  verlial  instructions  from  ih*^  standing  committee,  in  accordance 
the  foregoing  resolution,  directing  me  to  render  any  asaistance  tliat  might  be 
sd  of  me  by  tlie  Federal  grand  jury,  and  also  to  viett  the  reaervation  with  a  view 
:ertaining  whether  certain  inJormation  brought  to  our  attention  liad  any  founds- 
in  fact. 

'^'or  to  my  departure  Mr.  Binney  wrote  to  Secretary  Garfield,  under  date  of  Jan- 
LO,  tts  follows: 

E>iir  letter  of  December  13,  addressed  to  the  association,  referred  to  the  fiact 

jfand  inry,  in  B<?{v4i<kn  at  Helena,  was  gf^ing  verv  fully  into  the  entire  matter 

M       w  Indian  Reservation.     In  this  commlion  I  flewirelto  say  that  the  occa;sion 

'Sit.tM^  a  timely  one  for  an  attempt  by  this  ae^isociation  to  obtain  evidence  aa  to 

teni  covered  by  the  cbar|fe^  that  have  Ijeen  made.     Mr.  Matthew  K,  Sniff  en   is 

efore  about  to  vieit  the  reservation  for  this  purpose,  as  well  as  to  go  before  the 

r^d  jury,  in  case  hia  presence  i^  desirable.     Mr.  E.  M.  Wi,4tar  nu*y  possibly  accom- 

ny  him  if  bis  bueiness  engagements  permit." 

To  this  letter  the  fcHecretary  replietl,  on  January  11,  11(08: 

"I  have  your  letter  of  the  lOtn  and  notice  the  action  of  your  aspsociation  reganlinif 
the  investigation  of  the  Crow  Indian  .Vgenry.  now  jiendineT  bef'irt'  the  grand  jury  at 
E  Helena/' 

I  reached  Helena  January'  18,  1908.  T.  J.  Walsh,  esq.,  a  well-knowii  attorney  of 
that  place,  assuming  that  the  Unitd  States  district  attomej^,  Mr.  Carl  Rasch,  as  proee- 
dutor,  desired  to  avail  himself  of  all  opportunities  for  securing  information  that  might 
be  of  service  to  the  grand  jury,  requested  that  he  (Mr.  Rasch)  give  me  a  letter,  in  nis 
official  capacity,  which  would  facilitate  mv  movements  on  the  reservation.  This 
Mr.  Rasch  declined  to  do.  On  the  following  Kfonday  (January  20)  Mr.  Walsh  appeared 
in  court  before  Judge  Dietrich  (Judge  Hunt,  who  ordered  the  grand  jury  to  malce  the 
investigation,  having  been  transferred  to  Oregon  to  preside  over  a  land  case  in  that 
district)  and  asked  that  an  order  be  granted  that  would  facilitate  my  plan  to  visit 
the  reservation  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  any  data  that  would  aid  the  grand  jury 
in  its  work.  Judge  Dietricn  stated  that  as  he  was  not  cognizant  with  all  the  facts  in 
this  case  he  would  leave  the  question  of  giving  sufh  an  order  to  the  Federal  district 
attorney.     Mr.  Rasch,  however,  did  not  act  favorably  on  the  motion. 

Learning  that  Agent  Reynolds  was  expected  in  Helena  to  appear  before  the  grand 
jury,  I  deferred  my  visit  to  the  reservation  until  I  could  have  an  opportunity  to  confer 
with  him  on  the  subject.  He  arrived  there  on  Januar>'  21,  1908.  I  told  Mr.  Reynolds 
what  I  was  sent  out  to  do  by  your  committee.  Assuming  that  he  would  not  be  nostile 
to  my  proposed  visit  when  its  purpose  was  explained  to  him,  I  asked  him  to  suggest 
any  people  whom  he  thought  I  ought  to  see  or  places  that  I  should  visit;  that  I  wanted 
to  obtain  all  the  information  available,  from  whatever  source,  and  desired  to, look 
into  the  matter  from  all  points  of  view.  He  began  by  sajdng  that  he  would  have  to 
take  the  matter  under  advisement;  that  had  I  come  out  a  year  ago,  or  six  months  ago, 
he  would  have  been  glad  to  see  me  and  afford  me  every  opportunity  for  going  about  that 
I  would  want.  Now  the  situation  was  different.  He  further  said  if  J  would  wait  until 
the  ca.«3e  was  disposed  of  by  the  grand  jury  he  might  then  ask  me  to  go  down  to  the  reser- 
vation with  him,  but  now  he  did  not  care  to  have  me  go.  He  spoke  about  having  been 
obliged  to  arrest  certain  people  for  going  on  the  reservation — "hobos"  he  called  tnem — 
and  putting  them  off.  I  asked  him  if  I  would  ])e  considered  a  "hobo,'*  and  whether  I 
would  he  arrested  when  I  got  to  the  reservation.  He  said,  "There  will  be  no  doubt 
about  your  being  arrested,  but  I  will  see  to  it  that  you  are  tFeated  right,  and  not  tamed 
off  at  midnight. 

1  stated  to  Mr.  Reynolds  that  I  had  planned  to  start  for  Crow  Agency  on  the  evening 
of  January  20,  but  when  I  learned  that  he  was  to  be  in  Helena  the  following  day  I 
decided  to  wait  and  see  him  personally,  aa  a  maXXei  ol  coutV^sv ,  ^  xJaaxVx.  ec>\3id not  be 
BAid  that  I  waited  until  he  left  the  reservation  beiore  ^Vn^XtkBt^  m>j^\i.   \  ^^ok^x^^ 


I 
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Mr.  Reynolds  that  your  committee  had  notified  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  fact 
that  I  was  to  visit  Helena  and  then  go  to  the  reservation;  that  he  had  acknowledged 
the  receipt  of  that  letter,  but  raised  no  objection  to  the  plan.  When  asked  if  the 
Secretary  had  informed  him  of  my  intention,  Mr.  Reynolds  answered  negatively. 

I  told  Mr.  Reynolds  that  my  instructions  were  such  that  I  was  bound  to  go  to  the 
reservation  and  to  actually  make  the  inquiry,  if  possible.    As  a  matter  of  precaution, 
'     •     '  *  '"r.Rev  ' 


however,  I  wired  your  committee  of  Mr.  Keynolds's  objection,  stating  that  I  would  go 
to  the  reservation  unless  otherwise  directed.  I  received  a  reply  advising  me  to  ^'go 
ahead,  but  be  careful.*' 

After  my  interview  with  Mr.  Reynolds,  Mr.  H.  G.  Pickett,  the  foreman  of  the  grand 
jury,  was  mformed  of  the  situation.  He  asked  me  to  wait  until  I  could  be  summoned 
to  appear  before  the  jury  and  bring  the  matter  up  for  their  consideration.  Mr.  Pickett 
remarked:  "  If  those  people  are  honest  I  should  think  they  would  welcome  any  inves- 
tigation.'* On  January  23  I  appeared  before  the  grand  jury.  I  explained  to  them 
that  I  had  been  sent  to  assist  them,  and  was  willing  to  go  on  their  behalf  to  the  reserva- 
tion if  they  desired  me  to  do  so;  but  if  they  did  not  see  their  way  clear  to  do  so  I  was 
under  directions  to  go  any  way.  I  also  explained  that  I  had  informed  Mr.  Reynolds 
of  my  intention,  andstated  whit  the  result  was  likely  to  be.  The  jury  did  not  formally 
ask  me  to  go  on  their  behalf,  but  the  foreman  stated  that  they  would  be  glad  to  have 
any  information  I  might  seciure;  that  after  the  first  move  the  air  would  be  more  clear. 
However,  at  the  jury's  request,  the  district  attorney  explained  the  scope  of  the  inquiry 
and  indicated  the  nature  of  the  evidence  that  would  be  of  assistance  to  them  in  this 
matter;  that  they  wanted  information  relating  only  to  criminal  acts,  and  not  to  purely 
administrative  acts.    The  lury  further  asked  me  to  advise  them  of  the  result  of  my  trip. 

I  left  Helena  on  the  nignt  of  January  23  and  reached  Crow  Agency  about  2  o'clock 
p.  m.  the  following  day.  I  went  at  once  to  the  office  and  presented  my  card  to  Mr. 
Fred  E.  Miller,  the  clerk.  He  greeted  me  pleasantly,. stating  that  he  had  received  one 
letter  from  Agent  Reynolds  informing  him  of  my  proposed  visit,  and  also  a  telegram 
advising  him  of  a  second  letter  on  the  subject.  He  asked  me  to  wait  untU  he  sent  to 
the  station  for  this  later  letter  before  taking  up  the  matter.  He  said,  relative  to  the 
first  letter,  that  Mr.  Reynolds  told  him  I  was  a  gentleman  and  should  be  treated  as 
such.  The  second  letter  soon  arrived  and  Mr.  Miller  read  it  over  several  times.  He 
then  told  me  that  Mr.  Reynolds  wrote  that  if  I  wished  to  remain  personally  to  afford 
me  every  courtesy,  but  I  was  not  to  be  permittted  to  go  out  on  an  investigating  tour — . 
or  words  to  that  effect.  Mr.  Miller  evidently  wished  to  leave  the  matter  in  that  indefi- 
nite shape,  but  I  reminded  him  what  my  instructions  were,  and  that  if  I  remained  on 
the  reservation  I  proposed  to  carry  out  those  instructions  unless  interfered  with.  I 
also  stated  that  he  had  his  instructions  from  his  superior  and  it  remained  for  him  to 
decide  what  action  to  take;  that  he  could  not  deal  with  me  personally  until  my  official 
status  was  disposed  of.  I  said,  in  substance,  that  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  know 
positively  whether  or  not  I  could  make  any  inquiry  upon  the  reservation. 

After  consulting  the  United  States  Statutes,  Mr.  Miller  concluded  that  my  presence 
would,  under  present  conditions,  be  a  menace  to  the  peace  and  good  order  of  tne  reser- 
vation. To  remove  the  matter  from  any  question  in  the  future,  I  requested  Mr.  Miller 
to  reduce  his  order  to  writing.    He  then  prepared  and  handed  me  the  following  letter: 

"Department  op  the  Interior, 

*'U.  S.  Indian  Service, 
**Crow  Agency,  Mont.y  January  24, 1908. 
"Mr.  Matthew  K.  Snifpen, 

''Indian  Rights  Association^  Crow  Agency ^  Mont. 
''Sir:  In  view  of  your  now  being  upon  the  reservation  with  the  expressed  deter- 
mination of  investigating  matters  relating  thereto,  after  having  been  refused  an  order 
to  do  so  by  the  Hon.  Frank  S.  Dietrich,  judge  of  the  Federal  court,  and  also  having 
been  refused  permission  to  do  so  by  Agent  Reynolds,  I  have  the  honor  to  advise  you 
that  you  are  under  arrest  and  you  are  directed  to  leave  the  reservation  at  your  earliest 
convenience,  my  action  being  directed  under  orders  from  Agent  Reynolds. 
'  Verv  respectfully, 

"Fred  E.  Miller,  C/n-Jt." 

!  then  gave  Mr.  Miller  my  word,  in  response  to  his  query  on  the  subject,  that  I 
would  not  then,  under  the  circumstances,  attempt  to  do  any  investigating  during  the 
interval  before  train  time.  When  my  official  status  was  disposed  of ,  Mr.  Miller  did  all 
he  could  to  make  my  brief  stay  on  the  reservation  agreeable;  in  fact,  our  relations 
throughout  were  very  courteous.  I  left  the  agency  that  evening  on  the  10  o'clock 
train  lor  Billings,  and  then  returned  to  Helena. 

Although  the  result  of  my  visit,  after  the  interview  w\^\i^VT.^eycvc^evs.,^c^^\^^^^»\s.^ 
a  foregone  conclusion,  I  could  not,  under  my  in8tTuct\0TVB,Tetaa.Siv^\>^^^^'^^:^.'^^^^V 
bis  refusal  as  final  without  making  an  attempt  to  gp  ovet  t^e  xeaetN^VSssvv*,  «£v^\ss.^os?« 
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dt  tiielMt  tbat  ^iba»  fwas  m  nndi  ininitnd^nitoiidtug  m  to  what  actnall^r  took  place 
between  IiiflpecteDalby  and  Mr.  Bxoriiie,i»]ieiitlie  laker  went  to  the  ^>iirry  la^t  July, 
h.  -wae  verv  desirable  tlmt  I  abould  not  abandon  the  attempt  to  procutp  informatLoii 
nnleai  poeitively  oomnelled  to  do  so.  Betee  I  left  Helena  Mr.  Rtynoidd  Baid  b«  would 
caoaiilt  Innpector  Dalby  <m  the  sabject,  and  lor  all  I  Imew  this  might  have  put  an 
entixely  different  aspect  on  the  matt^.  I  could  not  be  sure  that  Mr.  Reyiu^lda  wou  Id 
pievent  me  from  making  the  contemidated  inqutiy  on  the  r^psenation  until  I  actually 
vent  there  and  annonnoed  my  intention. 

Had  there  been  no  interfQreiice»  however,  I  waa  prepared  to  ^  over  the  ground  in  a 
qiiiet,  diacieet  manner.    I  had  with  me  an  eztendea  lia»t  U  wimnjuufwttoni-i'Wff^ 
poeed  to  interview  regarding  matters  with  which  the  grand  juiy  was  dealing,  but  I  nad 
no  opportimity  of  seemg  them. 

Yeiy  truly,  yours,  IL  K.  Smivair. 


IBxHTnrr  Smivmr,  No.  2. 

hxmAM  Rights'  Assoounoir,  • 

PhOaddpMa,  Mmk  17,  iMf  • 
Hon.  R.  L.  QwaiTy 

■  Dbab  Sm:  The  Indian  Ris^ts*  AssodlBition  earnestly  protests  against  Hie  oonfitm** 
timi  ol  Z.  Lewis  Dalby  as  In£an  inc^ector^on  the  ground 

ment  to  hold  such  an  unnortant  position.  The  reasons  which  lead  us  to  this  eondnsian 
are  fully  set  forth  in  the  mdosed  copy  of  a  letter  sent  by  our  conunittee  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  mterior  under  date  of  November  6, 1907. 

It  should  be  noted  on  the  oceasbn  of  our  committee's  conference  with  Secretary 
<3axfield,  Iiupector  Dalby,  who  was  also  present,  denied,  under  oath,  that  he  haia" 
lost  his  tenmer  at  a  gathermg  of  the  Indians,  as  charsed  bv  us.  but  stated 
tibat  he  hadused  the  profane  phrase  ''deliberately^'  ana  *'fer  the  sake  of  emphasis/* 
erolaining  to  the  Inwns  that  was  the  white  man's  my  of  emphasizing  his  meaniwf 
Amdavits  have  been  filed  by  us  with  Hon.  M.  £.  Clapp  to  the  effect  tl\at  on  tiSe; 
occasion  in  question  Mr.  Dalby  did  lose  his  temper,  shook  his  fist  at  one  Joe  Cooper, 
-and  caUed  him  a  "G—  d—  liar." 

As  a  further  indication  of  Mr.  Dalby's  unfitness,  I  would  call  your  attention  to  his 
action  in  connection  with  the  recent  attempt  of  a  Federal  grand  jiuy  at  Helena,  Mont., 
to  investigate  conditions  alleged  to  exist  on  the  Crow  Reservation.  Although  there 
ostensibly  as  a  witness,  or  representative  of  the  Interior  Department,  Mr.  Dalby's 
attitude  was  rather  that  of  a  prosecutor.  Two  witnesses  who  nad  been  summoned  to 
Helena  to  testify  had  this  brought  to  their  attention  very  forcibly,  for  after  they  had 
been  excused  by  the  grand  jury  and  the  district  attorney's  office  Mi,  Dalby  held  them 
in  that  city  arbitrarily  subject  to  his  own  pleasure. 

With  respect  to  Mr.  Dalby's  officiousness,  I  submit  the  following  excerpt  from  the 
Independent,  Helena,  Mont.,  February  11,  1908: 

"  Mr.  Johns,  the  clerk  of  the  grand  jury,  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  Mr.  Dalby 
assumed  the  position  of  *  attorney  for  the  defense '  in  the  caee  of  Major  Reynolds,  and  as 
*  prosecuting  attorney'  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Grey.  Mr.  Johns  says  that  Mr.  Dalby  ap- 
peared before  the  grand  jury  and  informed  the  members  that  it  was  their  duty  to  in- 
dict Mrs.  Grey." 

Trusting  tluit  you  will  use  your  influence  to  prevent  Mr.  Dalby  from  being  con- 
tinued permanently  in  so  important  a  position  as  Indian  inspector,  I  am, 
Respectfully,  yours, 

M.  K.  Sniffen, 
Secretary  Indian  Rights^  Association* 


Indian  Rights'  Association, 
Philadelphia^  November  5,  1907. 
Hon.  James  Rudolph  Garfield, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Washirigton,  2).  C. 
Deab  Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  request,  after  the  hearing  which  you  accorded 
us  on  Wednesday  last  (October  30),  Mr.  Binney,  president  of  the  Indian  Rights' 
Araociation,  carefully  studied  Mr.  Dalby 's  report  (most  of  which  he  had  alread^r  seen 
in  an  accurate  copy)  and  he  finds  the  treatment  of  the  several  subjects  deserving  of 
comment,  as  follows: 
A  peculiar  cbancteristic  of  the  report,  as  ol  Mi.  "D^Xby^Y^XXet^  Sxv  ^t»xl^«1\!c«v  mth. 
the  matter,  is  bia  uniform  condemnation  oi  everyonft  on  ^^  t^««r»raXAo\\.  ^X^sbghXa 
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refers  to  as  making  statements  contraiy  to  the  conclusions  which  he  (Dalby)  has 
reached.  Thus,  on  page  8,  he  savs:  **reter8  has  the  general  reputation  of  being  a 
scoundrel  and  nobody  who  knows  him  will  trust  him  or  believe  hun." 

Similarly  Dalby 's  letter  of  July  14,  1907,  says:  "Joe  Cooper  is  a  worthless  and  dis- 
reputable half-breed,"  and  the  letter  of  July  15,  1907,  also  refers  to  Doyle  as  "worth- 
less and  disreputable." 

Egusdly  sweeping  are  many  of  the  criticisms  of  Mr.  Burgess,  e.  g.,  that  "he  has  not 
the  force  of  character  to  exercise  upon  the  Indians  any  positive  and  direct  influence 
for  their  good  when  they  show  inclmation  to  discontent,  but  he  is  always  influenced 
and  swayed  by  them  instead,  regardless  of  whether  they  are  right  or  wrong. "    (P.  70.) 

In  this  connection,  the  sweeping  statements  as  to  tht  immorality  of  the  Grows 
(e.  g.,  that  "virtue  does  not  exist  amon^  the  women)  may  be  referred  to  as  going 
beyond  any  knowledge  that  Mr.  Dalby's  brief  stay  among  them  could  possibly  give. 

Such  broad  generalizations  indicate  the  opposite  of  a  judicial  mind,  and  undoubt- 
edly lessen  the  credence  that  might  otherwise  be  ^ven  to  the  report. 

One  of  the  important  chsuges  was  that  Mr.  Hemrich  had  more  cattle  on  the  range 
than  he  should  have  had.  Tnereport  states  that  this  matter  "could  hsu^ly  be  deter-  • 
mined  without  investigation  on  the  range"  (p.  8,  line  4),  but  apparently  no  such  inves- 
tigation was  made,  certainly  none  in  regard  to  former  years.  Mr.  Dalby  received 
Heinrich's  own  statement  of  the  number  of  cattle  then  on  the  range,  which  statement 
he  (Dalby)  accepted  as  "fair  and  approximately  correct,"  on  the  strength  of  his 
"observation  upon  the  ground"  and  his  "inquiries  generally."  It  does  not  appear 
who  furnished  tne  response  to  thesegeneral  inquiries ;  but  as  to  Mr.  Dalby's  own  obser- 
vation, he  states  (p.  8)  that  "Mr.  Heinrich  did  not  have  such  notice  of  my  coining  as 
would  have  enabled  him  to  shift  his  herds,  and  when  I  rode  through  his  range  he  did 
not  know  that  I  was  tallying  his  cattle."  Now,  Heinrich  must  have  known  that  he 
was  being  investigated,  and  it  is  entirely  possible  that  he  may  have  shifted  his  herds 
in  spite  of  all  Mr.  Dalby's  precautions.  If^Heinrich  was  the  kind  of  a  man  who  would 
exceed  his  grazing  rights,  ne  would  certainly  use  every  effort  to  post  himself  in  regard 
to  an  inspector's  probable  movements. 

On  page  9,  last  five  lines,  the  report  refers  to  Leider's  information  as  to  Heinrich *s 
payments  to  various  Indians  for  grazing  rights,  but  states  that  Mr.  Dalby  received  this 
mformation  too  late  to  verify  it  by  inquiry  of  the  Indians  themselves.  This  fact  makes 
Leider's  memorandum  book  of  little  value,  and  "the  absence  of  complaint  by  the 
Indians"  as  to  this  matter  would  only  be  conclusive  on  the  assumption  that  they  con- 
fided fully  in  Mr.  Dalby,  and  did  not  fear  to  tell  him  all  they  knew. 

On  page  18  Mr.  Dalby  states  that  the  Indian  Office  had  advised  the  agent  under 
date  of  April  7,  1905,  that  the  Indians  should  sell  their  hay  "in  the  open  market." 
He  reasons  that  this  was  impracticable  because  the  distance  from  the  railroad  rendered 
the  cost  of  transportation  to  an  "open  market"  prohibitive.  In  consequence,  he 
states,  "the  agent  took  the  matter  up  with  Mr.  Bair  and  a  number  of  other  sheep  men," 
and  finally  made  a  certain  arrangement  with  Mr.  Bair.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the 
report  fails  to  state  what  other  sheep  men  the  agent  consulted,  and  that  no  inquiry 
seems  to  have  been  made  among  these  sheep  men  themselves.  If  an  "open  market," 
in  the  strict  sense,  was  impracticable,  the  agent  should  at  least  have  given  all  possible 
publicity  to  the  transaction,  inviting  bids  from  as  many  persons  as  possible,  so  as  to 
prevent  any  chance  of  Mr.  Bair's  securing  an  unfair  monopoly.  All  this  may  have 
been  done,  but  the  report  is  too  meager  on  this  point  to  be  convincing,  in  view  of 
the  intimate  friendship  which  we  believe  is  not  denied  to  exist  between  Mr.  Bair 
and  the  agent. 

On  pages  39  to  57  the  report  deals  with  various  matters  in  re^rd  to  the  management 
of  the  agency,  and  makes  a  number  of  recommendations  which  seem  desirable;  but 
the  treatment  of  the  illegal  trading  carried  on  by  Mr.  Miller  (p.  55)  seems  to  under- 
estimate the  seriousness  of  the  offense.  We  submit  that  it  is  much  more  than  a 
technicality.  The  report  gives  Mr.  Miller  a  certificate  of  good  character,  although, 
in  reporting  with  regard  to  Mr.  Burgess,  Mr.  Dalby  admits  that  he  declined  to  rem- 
vestigate  the  charge  of  immorality  against  Mr.  Miller,  which  charge  Mr.  Burgess 
believed  should  be  reinvestigated. 

The  report  passes  very  lightly  over  the  charges  of  harsh  treatment  of  the  Indians 
by  the  agent.  It  is  unfortunate  that  these  charges  were  made  by  a  woman  whose 
accuracy  may  be  open  to  doubt,  but  as  Mr.  Dalby  found  it  necessary  to  suggest  a 
number  of  reforms  in  regard  to  matters  to  which  she  had  called  attention,  it  would 
seem  reasonable  that  in  dealing  with  the  charge  of  harsh  treatment  the  report  should 
dwell  more  upon  specific  facts,  as  distinguished  from  Mr.  Dalby's  opinion. 

A  very  unsatL^factory  feature  of  the  report  is  the  recommendation  for  Mr.  Bur- 
gess's removal.     The  tone  taken  in  regard  to  him  seems  to  be  i\otKva!^\«9aN\\»svNSx!L- 
dictive.    It  is  submitted  that  Mr.  Burgess's  twelve  yeskta  leav^iowe^  ^\A  ^o^  ^^xs^^^^ 
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tbe  Indians,  and  hiB  apparently  unimpta^hable  thai*af*tf*r,  deaerves  some  confl (dera- 
tion: jiTui  it  is  simply  aFtouinling  that  Mr.  Dalby  ghotild  ■'recommend  rhiit  the  Ameri- 
coji  Mic^sionary  Association  be  request e<l  to  witUdraw  Mr  Burgees  froro  the  0?ow 
Reeervalian/*  witlioui  any  tiUg|r*^i*tion  that  aa  opportunily  br^  first  !s:iven  him  to  be 
fully  heard  in  his  own  defense,  after  notice  of  all  tliat  Mr.  D^lby  allegee  iigainat  him^ 
and  with  an  op pt>n unity  W  procure  mivh  t^timony  tts  he  may  deeire. 

Aa  to  Mr.  DaiHy'a  alatement^  in  regard  to  Mr.  Brctfiiufi,  niaa^  in  that  portion  of  the 
report  which  relatea  to  Mr.  BuiTgewj,  you  have  heard  the  Btalements  of  both,  and  will 
be  able  to  reach  your  own  concluflioiiF  as  to  the  points  on  whieh  th**se  etatemefit^ 
differ. 

So  inu^*h  for  the  specific  trtticiam  of  portions  of  the  reportt  much  of  which  was  already 
familiar  to  domtj  of  our  ext^^utive  coimuitti>e  in  copies  himiiied  by  our  Muahington 
agent,  throup-b  the  conrteey  of  your  Department, 

But  we  ebouJd  bf?  imjiiHt  to  you  and  to  outeelves  if^  in  view  of  the  opinion  which 
we  hold,  we  limited  our  criticiiam  of  ibia  su'bject  to  the  points  above  niet^tioned* 
^  Your  frank  and  eouneoue  treatment  of  our  committee  neceesitates  our  bein^  equally 
frvmk  in  the  eiEpression  of  our  opinion  upon  this  im porta nt  subject,  for  it  is  only  bv  bon- 
eetly  eiiatitig  iuet  what  we  think  that  we  emible  you  to  see  our  point  of  view,  ancf  to  see 
idl  sides  of  the  question. 

Five  members  of  our  executive  committed'  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  and  hear- 
ing Mr.  Dal  by  and  of  judging,  by  his  own  statements  ond  dpmeanor,  of  hi?  Jitnesa 
toT  the  dclirate  task  aEJsigned  tt>  uim.  We  are  unanimoual;*  of  the  opicoin  that  he 
6§howa  himself,  by  his  ow^n  confeseiiou,  uttfTly  unfit  for  the  task  to  which  he  wsis  ae- 
signed.  What  his  previou??  quaUticatitsi^  umy  have  been  we  do  not  know,  beyond 
the  statements  you  made  that  he  liad  lw;en  your  priyate  secretary  and  that  you  had 
entire  contideace  in  him.  We  do  not  doiiljt  that  in' that  raptuity  he  w^as  wort.hy  of 
your  entire  confidf  nee  and  that  he  is  admirably  fitted  for  aoy  j^Lmilar  position  ^  but 
we  respectfully  remind  ymi  that  the  pfwition  of  an  inspector  of  an  Indian  a^ncy, 
upon  whom  devolves  the  duty  of  determinini:  the  truth  or  falf^ity  of  the  charges  which 
he  is  sent  to  investigate,  reotiircs  i|ualilies  of  a  very  different  order.  The  oibce  ia 
essentially  a  judicial  one.  The  inspecttir  has  on  the  one  hand  an  agent  wnth  prac- 
tically autocratic  power,  and  on  the  other  a  t^emi civilized  and  almost  subject  race. 
The  relative  posit lotin  of  the  parties  to  the  ci*ntro\'CfHy  makes  it  at  bcpt  a  difficult 
matter  to  obtain  evidence  against  the  administration.  The  man  who  essays  the  r61e 
of  judge,  under  such  circumstances,  needs  not  only  the  judicial  temperament,  a  cool 
head  and  impartial  judgment,  but  such  a  manner  and  bearing  as  will  inspire  confi- 
dence and  tend  to  draw  out,  not  only  the  blatant  and  noisy  volunteer,  but  the  shy 
and  modest  witness  whose  testimony,  when  elicited,  ma>r  be  the  most  important. 
Measured  by  such  a  standard,  we  submit  that  Mr.  Dalby  is  conspicuously  a  fetilure 
in  this  position.  We  need  appeal  to  no  proof  but  such  as  he  himself  furnished.  No 
other  person  could  more  erapnicallyhave  depicted  the  scene  at  Lodgegrass,  where, 
without  any  provocation,  ne  swore  at  one  of  the  first  witnesses,  and  asserted  that  he 
did  not  believe  him;  and  his  explanation  to  the  Camp  Indian,  who  took  him  to  task 
for  the  use  of  such  language,  sounded  to  us  both  lame  and  inadequate,  to  say  the 
least. 

The  position  of  an  Indian  agent  is  necessarily  one  of  great  power,  and  if  he  be  willing 
to  abuse  that  power  he  can  easily  terrorize  any  Indian  who  undertakes  to  oppose  Mm 
in  any  way.  Hence  no  Indian  is  likely  to  give  any  evidence  implicating  an  afent 
unless  such  Indian  fully  trusts  the  investigator  and  believes  that  he  will  protect  nim 
against  the  agent's  resentment.  Unless  such  trust  exists,  the  Indian  will  take  refuge 
in  silence.  In  the  present  cas*^.  the  inspector  practically  admits  having  lost  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Indians,  but  he  claims  to  have  afterwards  regained  it.  Now,  it  is  well 
known  that  the  Indians  are  very  slow  to  give  their  confidence  again  after  once  with- 
drawing it,  and  Mr.  Dalby's  own  statement  indicates  a  temperament  which,  to  say 
the  least,  does  not  invite  conlidence.  Such  an  unfortunate  '^mistake,"  as  Mr.  Dalby 
himself  characterizes  it,  might  possibly,  after  a  long  time,  be  lived  down  and  forgotten, 
but  it  is  not  within  the  boimds  f>f  ptjssibility  that  it  should  be  eithw  forgotten  or 
minimized  in  the  few  remaining  weeks  of  Mr.  Dalby's  stay  upon  the  reservation. 

What,  then,  is  the  value  of  the  report  which  he  has  made?  Well  written,  it  may 
be;  hon(  stly  compiled  from  the  evidence  submitted  to  him  it  may  be,  but  absolutely 
without  reliability  it  certainly  is;  for  by  his  own  act  he  had  cut  himself  off  from  the 
Bources  of  information.  The  fact  that  he  conversed  with  80  per  cent,  or  any  other 
number,  of  the  adidt  male  Indians  on  the  reservation  means  nothing  unless  there  ia 
r<»a8onable  ground  to  suppose  that  he  really  gr>t  at  their  whole  mind.  We  have  every 
reason  to  believe  the  contrary. 

We  recognize  the  pavity  of  the  case  and  the  objection  to  creating  any  unrest  on  the 
reservation  by  another  investigation  so  soon  upon  xYi^  Yi^^\a  oi  \.Vi^  Aak.,  wid  yet  we 
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aiD'rcrely  believe  that  in  the  interest  of  the  Indians,  which  we  are  convinced  you  have 
at  heart,  it  would  be  better  to  endure  that  for  a  season  rather  than  to  permit  those 
Indians  and  the  whites  in  or  near  the  reservation  to  believe  that  the  Department  is 
willing  to  accept  as  final  a  report  based  upon  such  inconclusive  evidence.  If  it  is 
.true  that  there  is  little  or  nothing  to  correct,  no  harm  can  come  to  anyone,  but  a  tem- 
porary unrest,  while  the  restoration  of  confidence  in  the  absolute  justice  of  your 
Department  will  far  more  than  counterbalance  it.  These  Indians  seem  to  have  con- 
fidence in  our  association.  We  will  gladly  render  any  service  to  your  inspector  that 
is  within  our  power,  if  our  agent  is  afforded  an  opportunity  of  conferring  with  those 
who  make  complaints.  If  the  inspector  is  such  a  one  as  possesses  the  qualifications 
which  must  be  recognized  as  essential,  he  will  be  competent  to  determine  the  truth 
or  the  falsity  of  the  charges  when  he  has  heard  the  eviaence.  We  are  sure  that  such 
a  man  is  in  your  service,  and  we  feel  that  in  a  matter  of  this  importance  the  best  can 
be  none  to  good.  We  must  frankly  admit  that  we  can  not  now  present  any  positive 
evidence  to  contradict  the  conclusions  of  the  report  (the  circumstances  of  the  case 
having  made  it  impos8il)le  for  us  to  pursue  our  own  inquiries),  and  that  we  do  not  know 
upon  what  offer  of  evidence  a  petition  of  certain  Indians,  recently  made,  as  we  under- 
stand, for  a  reinvestigation  is  oased;  but  we  su})mit  that  in  the  present  case  such  evi- 
dence ought  not  to  be  held  an  indispensable  preliminary  and  we  therefore  again 
respectfully  urge  U])on  you  the  importance  and  the  wisdom  of  sending  out  the  best  man 
in  the  service  to  restore  confidence  and  elicit  the  facts. 

We  can  not  close  without  thanking  you  for  the  courtesy  with  which  you  received 
our  committee,  and  the  patient  hearing  which  you  gave  to  them. 
We  are,  with  great  respect,  very  truly,  yours, 

Charles  C.  Binnbt. 
Herbert  Welsh. 

E.  M.  WiSTAR. 

Matilda  Markos. 
Edward  T.  Child. 
Carl  E.  Grahmer. 
Marie  M.  Coxe. 
M.  K.  Snipfen. 
N.  Dubois  Millbb. 


Exhibft  Sniffed  Xo.  3. 

Indian  Rights'  Association, 

Philadelphia,  March  18,  1908. 
Hon.  M.  E.  Clapp. 

Chairman  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  Senate  Chamber. 

Dear  Sir:  I  inclose  herewith  a  protest,  with  the  names  of  142  Crow  Indians  attached, 
a^inst  the  bill  of  Senator  Dixon  (S.  2963)  U)  open  the  surplus  land  on  their  reserva- 
tion in  Montana.  Thes<»  Indians  also  protest  against  the  bill  (S.  2087)  which  proposes 
•to  have  the  Crow  tribe  form  a  corporation  for  the  purpose  of  breeding  horses. 

I  understand  that  the  proceedings  of  a  so-called  ^'council"  on  the  Crow  Reservation, 
held  last  month,  have  been  forwarded  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  presumably 
as  showins:  the  attitude  of  the  Indians  toward  tne  bills  in  question.  This  gathering 
was  attended  by  al)out  75  Indians,  part  of  whom  came  by  invitation  of  the  agencv 
officials  and  the  others  of  tlieir  own  accord.  I  do  not  know  what  the  proceedings  will 
attempt  to  show,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  few  Indians  who  attended  did  not  commit 
themselvw  to  the  proposition,  but  asked  that  a  delegation  be  allowed  to  visit  Wash- 
ington to  confer  with  the  "Great  Father"  on  the  subject.  Authority  for  such  a  visit 
was  asked  for  and  .u^nvntod,  and  a  delegation  of  six  Indians  was  chosen. 

On  behalf  of  the  Cn)w  Indians  I  desire  to  protest  against  this  delegation  or  the  so- 
called  council  proceedings  being  recognized  as  the  action  of  the  tribe.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  was  no  general  council,  and  a  large?  majority  of  the  Indians  knew  nothing 
of  the  meeting  at  the  agency.  I  was  in  Montana  at  the  time,  near  the  reservation,  and 
know  whereof  I  speak.  For  instance,  Hides  wired  me  to  Helena,  on  Fel)ruary  8,  1908, 
from  the  Pn^or  district : 

** Plenty  Coos,  Bellrock,  and  Oldcrane  called  to  Crow  Agency.     Someth  ng  wrong.*' 

Another  one  of  the  Indians  at  Ix)dgegrass,  hearing  incidentallv  that  there  was  to 
be  a  meeting,  wired  to  Dave  Stewart,  a  member  of  th(»  tribe,  for  inlorraation.  Stewart 
telej^phed  in  reply,  on  February  11,  1008:  'Yes;  holding  council  to-day  and 
to-night." 

Joseph  Martinez,  also  a  member  of  the  tribe,  wii^  troia  Ctq^  K^'wac^  ^  vytt.^s3wwaarj 
12,  to  TaJkiii^  I^'ptip  LodgegrsLSBi 
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^'OoiiiiGPi  t6<4iij/  Btm  Knowi  Hb  Cooi*-,  Packn  th*^  Hat,  Bear  Claw*  Briglit  T^ng, 
nd  Dont  Mix  pome  at  <mce." 

Tlieee  telMsiiQUi.clettiy  show  tbat  bo  (effort  waa  madf=!  by  the  iimpr^rtor  or  agency 
CffickbtohoIdageiMKal  ocmiua.  Had  the  Indians  knowTk  af  it  them  would  undoubt- 
iedly  biEve  been  areidly  rqnreBentativf^  giuhering  to  IbieD  to  Ii]spect€ir  McT^ughlin's 
fmuaoAtioii  of  the  bOlB. 

AcoQcdlng  to  the  dedflkm  oi  the  Unttecl  States  Supreme  Court  m  the  Lone  Wolf 
caee,  Gongrean  undoabtedly  has  tbe  ri^ht  to  disx>oao  of  any  aurplug  rc^^ervation  land, 
Imt  the  court  assiunes  that  in  ezereiBinir  that  power  the  Indian  will  bi^  Mrly  dealt 
witfl.  H,  theiefore,  it-  is  considered  oecej^eary  or  deedrable  that  tbe  coneent  of  a 
maioiity  of  the  Indians  should  b<?  secured  to  any  propomtion  of  tliia  nature  las  pro- 
prided  m  the  original  tfeaties),  th^n  the  effort  ought  to  be  maiie  houeetly,  and  a  gen- 
eral oouneil  held,  of  whidi  due  notice  abould  be  i^ven  to  all  the  adult  male  Indians. 
It  is  evident  that  the  Department,  in  sending  Im^pector  McLaughlin  to  secure  tbe 
Indians'  consent— nominailv,  at  leii£t^ptiU  believer  that  It  is  wise  to  reepoct  tbe 
original  treaty  provisions,  although  the  Indians  aeeert  that  the  inspector  told  them 
Ihat  Congress  mold  open  the  landf^  whethi  r  they  agreed  tf>  it  or  not. 

I  can  not  believe  tnat,  when  tlie  lact«  eJte  known,  Congre^  is  willing  to  accept  a 
partial  and  inomiplete  proceedii^  as  an  enpteariion  of  th0  entire  (^^ 

Indians  who  were  pxesent  at  tneso-caUea  council  chane  that  when  anyone  spoto 
in  favor  of  the  bill  hu  words  were  reported  stenogEaphiduly,  but  if  aiane  one  spoto 
in  opposition  to  it  the  stencnapher's  nand  was  motionlesB.  An  examinatioii  of  Hie  * 
reooia  of  this  proceeding  will  snow  this,  lliey  also  chaige  that  the  seledioii  ol  tiie 
delegation  to  visit  Washvogton  was  domiiwted  by  the  imiionty  and  does  not  lopmamt 
tiie  sentiment  of  the  tribe.  One  of  the  delegates  cnrigpmally  named,  Horace  Longbear, 
has  since  been  eliminated  by  the  «;ent»  altnous^  it  is  claimed,  he  was  told  by  I]if> 
specter  McTiWighlin  that  be  would  go  to  WasEington.  (See  accompanying  letter 
fiom* Agent  Beynolds  and  protest  from  the  Ind.^oift— Exhibit  B.) 

As  to  the  horae-breedine  proposition  (8. 2087),  the  Indians  feel  that  to  set  asUb 
llie'860,000  acres  of  tribal  land,  as  authorised  bv  the  bill,  would  be  of  no  benefit  to 
them,  but  would  be  the  means  of  allowing  special  grazinff  privileges  to  alleged  favored 
stock  men,  ei^ecially  in  the  event  of  the  oalance  of  me  resennation  being  opened. 
They  also  feel  that  tne  horse-breeding  proposition  would  not  be  any  more  successful. 


he  management  of  their  herd  of  cattle,  of  which 


under  present  conditions,  than  was  1 
but  little  now  remains. 

Doubtless  a  reasonable  plan  to  open  a  portion  of  the  siu^lus  land  would  be  accepted 
by  the  Indians  if  properly  presented  to  them.  It  would  seem  that  whatever  is  acne 
diould  be  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  a  majority  of  the  tribe,  but  thus  far  it 
would  seem  that  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  do  this. 

Bespectfully,  yours,  M.  K.  Snitpbn, 

Secretary  Indian  Rights*  AssodatUm, 


Exhibit  Snippen  No.  4. 

LODGEGRASS,  MONT.,   MoTCh  12 ^  1908. 

Mr.  M.  K.  Snifpen. 

My  Dear  Friend:  I  have  been  able  for  the  first  time  to  send  you  a  protest  which 
has  been  circulated  among  foiu*  districts  out  of  five.  It  would  seem  no  doubt  smaU, 
but  when  one  takes  into  consideration  the  obstacles  we  have  to  contend  with,  we  are 
doing  well  to  get  what  we  did.  We  did  not  get  any  signers  from  Big  Horn  district  at 
all,  but  I  still  nope  to  be  able  tt^get  some,  and  when  1  get  them  I  will  forward  them 
to  you  at  once.  The  protest  I  send  to  you  in  our  behalf  has  been  sent  you  under 
separate  cover  by  express,  as  I  dare  not  trust  the  mail  at  this  end,  judging  from  past 
experience.  However,  I  am  sending  you  this  letter  by  registered  mail.  You  will  find 
inclosed  with  the  protest  a  letter  from  Maj.  S.  G.  Reynolds,  which  is  self-explainine 
on  his  part,  also  a  copy  of  oiur  demand  to  falm,  for  which  I  am  unable  to  sa>r  -m^t  wm 
be  the  outcome,  as  I  leam  to-day  that  it  was  not  presented  to  him  yet,  but  will  be  soon. 

When  Horace  got  the  letter  he  went  right  into  the  office  and  asked  Maj.  S.  G.  Rey- 
nolds for  an  explanation,  and  Major  Reynolds  told  him,  among  his  many  excuses,  that 
the  trouble  was  that  he  was  too  independent,  and  besides  he  understood  he  was  cor- 
responding with  Mrs.  Grey,  and  also  that  the  Department  thus  instructed  him  to  do 
so.  Thereupon  Horace  asked  to  see  his  authority  for  his  statement.  Major,  in  return, 
showed  him  a  telegraph  message,  which  read  thus:  ''Send  your  delegation  of  ten 
immediately.**  Horace  contended  with  him  that  that  had  no  bearing  on  the  question. 
Me  then  aaid  that  his  instructionB  from  the  De^^aitmeiiV  ^^rea  m  \2ki<^  ^^  «XLd  tliat  the 
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Btle  was  locked,  etc.,  and  this  far  from  being  satisfactory  to  Horace,  he  left.  I  almost 
forgot  to  say  also  that  he  told  Horace  the  change  was  due  to  the  action  of  the  Lodg^ 
•gtass  district'  that  it  was  the  desire  of  the  Indians.  It  is  unnecessaryto  say  anything 
m  this  regard,  as  the  copy  of  protest  is  sufficient  in  this  matter.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is  this,  in  a  nutshell:  He  does  not  propose  for  no  one  to  go  to  Washington 
who  has  a  mind  of  his  own,  as  will  be  seen.  Horace  at  a  lodge  meeting  freely 
expressed  himself  as  a  delegate  what  he  was  going  to  stand  for  and  what  he  was 
not  going  to.  Evidently  some  spy  heard  him,  and  made  all  haste  to  tell  him  of 
Horace's  speech.  We  have  every  reason  in  this  to  bear  out  our  views.  At  the  outset 
of  the  council  (if  it  be  a  council  and  granted(?))  there  were  six  delegates,  and  Horace 
was  one  of  them,  but  by  the  juggling  of  Major  Reynolds  he  strives  to  "ditch  "  Horace, 
and  that  is  not  all  that  has  been  done  to  further  his  own  end.  He  has  by  some  unknown 
means  increased  the  original  six  to  ten.  The  four  addition  are  as  follows:  '*  Scold  the 
Bear,"  "Big  Medicine"  (both  policemen),  Alex.  Upshaw,  and  "Sees  With  His  Ears." 
Alex.  Upshaw  has  said,  as  I  am  told,  that  he  has  a  proposition  of  his  own  to  make  to  Sec- 
retary G^eld  that  he  wants  to  get  permission  to  do  "  real  estate  "  businessonthe  reserva- 
tion. There  is  only  one  C.I.  L.  boy  going  to  Washington,  and  we  are  afraid  he  will  be 
•'switched  "  about  the  time  they  get  ready  to  start.  The  C.  I.  L.  boys  do  not  fie^ure 
on  what  they  can  do  as  a  unit  to  defeat  any  wrongs  that  the  other  party  may  yield  to, 
but  they  want  to  go  back  to  expose  the  fraud  by  which  they  were  sent  back  to  Wash- 
ington to  represent  us.  Joe  Martinez  says  he  saw  the  so-called  council  proceeding 
and  saw  where  the  first  day's  attendance  was  only  59.  Major  Reynolas  went  to 
Billings  about  a  week  ago  and  released  Mrs.  Lucy  Old  Horn.  No  doubt  he  surmised 
scMaiething.  I  have  much  to  write  you,  but  I  will  close  for  this  time.  Hope  we  may 
^ear  a  word  of  cheer  from  you,  as  we  especially  at  this  time  need.  The  C.  I.  L.  boys 
join  me  in  sending  greeting  to  your  association,  and  also  Mrs.  Grey. 

I  am,  your  friend,  J.  W.  Coopbr. 

P.  S. — It  is  generally  known  the  delegation  will  start  on  the  18th.    Please  let  me 
bear  ^m  you  at  your  earliest  convenience. 

J.W.  C. 


Indian  Rights'  Association, 

Philadelphia^  March  20, 1908. 
Hon.  M.  E.  Clapp, 

Senate  Chamber,  Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  I  inrlofie  herewith  a  letter  just  received  from  J.  W.  Cooper,  president 
of  the  Crow  Indian  Lodge,  of  the  Lodgegrass  district,  relating  to  the  protest  of  the 
Crow  Indians,  which  I  filed  with  you  yesterday. 

Very  truly,  yours,  M.  K.  Snippbn, 

Secretary  Indian  Rights^  Auociation. 


Exhibit  Snippbn  No.  6. 

Pryor,  Mont.,  February  IS,  1908, 
Honored  Sir:  We  are  having  a  council  here  for  two  days  for  throwing  open  the 
surplus  portion  of  our  land.  Has  Congress  made  a  law  saying  that  the  Government 
would  taKe  any  land  from  the  Indians  without  the  consent  of  said  Indians?  So  I  want 
you  to  let  me  know  what 'we  could  do  to  keep  our  land  from  the  Government  taking 
away  our  land  without  our  consent.  Is  there  any  law  made  lately  that  (Congress  shoula 
take  our  land? 

I  wish  to  hear  very  soon,  any  law  made  against  our  refusing  in  giving  our  land  away. 
If  there  is  a  law  made  answer  soon,  so  we  will  consent  to  it. 

Arnold  Costo. 


Exhibit  B. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 
United  States  Indian  Service, 
Crow  Agency,  Mont.,  March  4i  1908. 
Friend  Horace:  In  sending   the   council    proceedings   to  W^ashington  it  waa 
requested  that  George  Pease  be  authorized  to  go  as  a  delegate  \T\s^£ftA  ^1  "^^>\«   ^[^S^Kia 
.  was  approved,  and  Geozge  will  go  with  the  delegatioii.    1  am  cto^si^^x^^^^sa  ^^o^  Vs&Kst- 
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joti  m  Boon  ai  I  get  it  Jn  order  that  you  will  Dot  put  yourself  to  any  umie«?eaaarf 
«nBe  or  ti^vuble. 

/mi  con  devote  your  entire  tinie  now  to  your  farm  and  stock  and  1  hope  you  will 
make  a  b^  ebuwing  this  season. 

Your  friend,  S,  G,  Reynoldb, 

UnUtd  8taies  ffidian  AgerU 

HOKAC£   LOKOBBAA, 

Si.  Xavitr,  Moni. 


Maj.  8,  G.  RKY?JoLDfi, 

OoT/'  Ageney. 
Sm:  We,  the  undersigned  Indiaiifl  of  ibifi  district,  do  hereby  protest  ogninat  G^oi^ 
H.  Pease  taking  the  place  of  Horace  Long  Bear  as  delegate  to  Washington.  We  ta£e 
this  a<?tion  on  acrcount  of  your  letter  to  Horace,  in  wMck  you  atate  thatOeoi^  Peaae 
takes  his  place*  We  most  earnestly  lef^ue&i  that  jrou  consider  the  matter  and  send 
Horace  Ixkng  Bear.  If  y<m  da  not  comply  according  to  our  i^ishea,  we  'Brill  have  to 
aeek  some  other  means  of  accomplishing  our  protest, 

J,  W.  Cooper,  Joseph  Martinez,  James  Carpenter,  Grandmother's  Kniie 
(hb?  i:  mark),  Not  Mix  (his  x  mark)>  Not  Afraid  (his  x  mark).  Pretty 
on  Top  (hie  x  nmrk)^  Talking  Pipe  (his  x  mark),  Gtx»d  Luck  (big  x 
i  mark),  Comer  of  his  Mouth  (his  x  mark)^  Grey  Bull  (his  x  mark),  Owla, 

While  Woman  (his  x  mark),  Thomas  Stewart,  Jamea  Blaine,  Geo,  No 
Horse  (his  x  mark).  He  Says  (his  x  mark).  Big  8heep  (his  x  mark). 
Yellow  TaU  (hie  x  mark),  Bad  Horse,  Flat  Ue^d  Woman  (hie  x  mark), 
Ed  Wolf  Lay  Down,  Power  GixkI  t>rder  (his  x  mark),  Wolf  Lias  Down 
(his  X  mark'),  Walking  Bird  {iih  %  mark). 

Exhibit  R  E.  L.  No.  1, 

The  White  HouflB, 
IVtuhii^ylou,  April  5,  1907. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Commissioner:  This  note  will  be  presented  to  you  by  Mrs.  Grey, 
who  is  a  western  correspondent  of  Collier's  and  the  Chicago  Record-Herald.  She  has 
knowledge  of  certain  abuses  on  the  Crow  Reser\'ation  which  you  ought  to  know  about 
and  investigate.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  grant  her  a  careful  hearing  and  report 
to  the  President  as  to  the  facts  m  the  matter? 

Very  truly,  yours,  Wm.  Loeb.  Jr., 

Secretary  to  the  Preddtnl. 
Hon.  F.  E.  Leupp. 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


di 


Exhibit  F.  E.  L.  No.  2. 

Collier's,  416  West  Thirteenth  street, 

New  York,  Apnl,  10,  1908. 
Hon.  Francis  E.  Leupp, 

Comimissiontr  of  Indian  Affairs,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  In  accordance  with  your  request.  I  had  our  records  examined  and  find 
that  we  had  some  correspondence  on  the  subject  of  proposed  contributions  with  Mrs. 
Helen  Pierce  Grey,  ending  January  27,  1907.    Mrs.  Grey  was  not  connected  with  the 
paper  in  any  way. 

Very  truly,  yours.  Samuel  E.  Moffett. 

Department  Editor  Collier* $. 


Exhibit  F.  E.  L.  3.— Correspondence  in  connection  with  lease  of  District  No.  4  in 

1905  (pp.  576-590). 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 
Washington,  Jantcary  IS,  1905. 
S.  G.  Reynolds,  Esq., 

United  States  Indian  AgerU,  Crow  Agency,  Mont. 
8m:  Your  attention  is  invited  to  the  iact  xVvaX.  ^\e  ol  tVi^  ^Tistin^  tribal  grazinff 
Jeaaee  on  the  Crow  Reservation  will  expire  on  3\me  "iXi  x^xx.   TVi^  \«asa  \i^  ^an^  ^ 
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Lee  Simonsen,  for  district  No.  3,  will  not  expire  until  April  1,  1906.  By  the  Crow 
agreement,  which  was  ratified  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  April  27, 1904,  a  small  portion 
01  the  northeast  comer  of  district  No.  4,  the  northern  portion  of  district  No.  3,  the 
north  two-thirds  of  district  No.  2,  and  all  of  district  No.  5  will  be  eliminated  from  the 
reservation.  Districts  Nos.  1  and  6  remain  undisturbed.  There  is  sent  you  here- 
with a  map  of  the  reservation  showing  the  location  of  all  the  pastures  except  No.  6, 
which  was  laid  out  after  the  map  was  made. 

The  office  knows  of  no  reason  why  the  surplus  lands  of  the  retained  reservation 
should  not  be  leased  as  heretofore — ^that  is,  by  public  advertisements  soliciting  pro- 
posals. By  the  terms  of  the  expiring  leases  all  fences  and  other  improvements  placed 
upon  the  lands  by  the  present  lessees  became  the  property  of  the  Indians  at  the  end 
of  the  term.  You  are  accordingly  directed,  at  yomr  earliest  convenience,  to  convene 
a  general  council  of  the  Indians  for  the  purpose  of  seciuring  tribal  consent  to  the  leas- 
ing of  the  lands.  It  ts  thought  that  the  term  should  be  nxed  at  five  years.  If  you 
think  that  a  minimum  price  per  acre  should  be  fixed  upon  the  lands,  you  shoula  so 
state,  giving  the  proposed  minimum.  The  character  and  amount  of  fencing  on  each 
district  should  be  stated.  You  should  also  submit  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  acres 
in  reduced  district  No.  2,  and  the  number  of  acres  that  will  be  segregated  from  dis- 
trict No.  4.  You  should  also  state  any  other  facts  that  will  better  enable  the  office 
to  advertise  said  lands.  A  duly  authenticated  copy  of  the  council  pro^'eedings 
authorizing  the  leasing  should  be  submitted  with  your  report.  Please  to  let  the 
matter  receive  prompt  consideration. 

Very  respectfully,  0,  F.  Larrabeb, 

Acting  Commisswner, 

PROCEEDINOS  OP  A  COUNCIL  HELD  WITH  THE  CROW  TRIBE  OP  INDIANS  BY  8.  O.  REYNOLDS, 
UNITED  STATES  INDIAN  AGENT,  AT  CROW  AGENCY,  HONT.,  RELATIVE  TO  THE  LEASING 
OP  SURPLUS  LANDS  OP  THE  CROW  INDIAN  RESERVATION,  MONT. 

Indians  called  tqs^ether  in  council  at  Crow  Agency,  Mont.,  on  February  3,  1905,  by 
S.  G.  Reynolds,  United  States  Indian  agent.  The  wishes  of  the  Department,  expressed 
in  Office  letter — Land— dated  January  13,  1905,  are  explained  to  the  Indians  oy  the 
interpreter.  After  consideration  of  the  same,  the  members  of  the  Crow  council, 
speaking  for  their  respective  camps  and  bands,  signify  their  willingness  to  lease  and 
touch  the  pen  in  evidence  of  cross  mark.  The  Indians  believe  that  the  lands  leased 
should  bring  more  money  during  the  coming  term  than  for  the  past  term.  They  are 
willing  that  the  price  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  Indian  agent,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Department.  They  earnestly  request  that  the  lessees  be  required  to 
guarantee  that  they  will  purchase  all  the  surplus  hay  raised  by  the  Crow  Indians. 
They  request  that  Mr.  Dana,  the  present  lessee,  be  permitted  to  retain  district  No.  6 
and  that  Charles  M.  Bair,  the  present  lessee,  be  permitted  to  retain  district  No.  4, 
stating  that  these  two  lessees  had  always  bought  tne  surplus  products  of  the  Indians 
wiUiin  their  leases,  had  always  settled  promptly  and  satisfactorily  all  damages  to 
individual  improved  holdings,  and  had,  together  with  Mr.  Heinrich,  an  informal 
lessee,  done  their  utmost  to  prevent  the  stealing  of- Indian  stock  by  outsiders.  That 
they  believe  four  years  long  enough  for  a  term.  That  they  desire  the  funds  received 
in  payment  should  be  used  partly  to  purchase  rations  for  the  paupers,  partly  to  be 
expended  in  the  employment  of  Indian  labor,  and  if  there  be  any  part  not  used  that  it 
be  paid  per  capita  to  the  members  of  the  Crow  tribe.  That  they  do  not  desire  any  of 
the  present  Indian  herd  range  leased  to  anyone. 

Plenty  Coos  (his  x  mark). 

Bell  Rock  (his  x  mark). 

Holds  the  Enemy  (his  x  mark). 

Bull  that  Dont  Fall  Down  (his  x  mark). 

Two  Lbggins  (his  x  mark). 

Cuts  on  Antelope  Cap  (nis  x  mark). 

Bio  Shoulder  Blade  (his  x  mark). 

Old  Bear  (his  x  mark). 

Medicine  Crown  (his  x  mark). 

Shows  a  Fish  (his  x  mark). 
Witnesses: 
Fred  E.  Miller. 
F.  S.  Shively. 

S.  G.  Reynolds. 
IMlAtd  iStaUA  Iiwivien.  A!()eK\.. 
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Department  of  the  Intbbiob, 
United  States  Indian  Sebyics, 
Crow  Agency,  Mont.,  Februcary  20,  1905. 
Hon.  ComnssiONER  of  Indian  Affairs, 

WashingUm,  D.  C. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  Office  letter — ^Land — dated  January 
13, 1905,  and  in  reply  beg  to  submit  the  following  report: 

1.  A  council  of  the  Crow  Indians  was  convened  on  February  3,  being  the  earliest 
convenient  date. 

2.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  term  of  grazing  leases  on  this  reservation  should  be 
fixed  at  five  years. 

3.  I  do  not  believe  it  advisable  to  fix  a  minimum  price  per  acre  upon  these  lands, 
for  the  reason  that  the  past  three  years  have  been  extremely  dry  and  this  locality  has 
been  badly  damaged  by  grasshoppers  during  the  same  period  of  time;  consequently 
the  lower  lands  of  all  these  leases  are,  at  this  time,  short  of  grass.  Were  we  sure  that 
we  were  to  have  a  wet  season  and  thm^  would  a^ain  be  favorable  for  a  large  growth 
of  feed,  it  is  my  oj^inion  that  the  grazing  of  stocK  on  the  permit  system  at  so  much 
per  head  wouldf  bring  a  larger  revenue  for  the  lands.  The  cattle  business  the  past 
two  seasons  has  been  very  bad  for  the  stockmen  on  account  of  low  prices,  and  it  is 
hard  to  judge  at  this  time  whether  they  will  feel  able  to  bid  as  much  for  tnese  lands 
as  they  did  before. 

4.  In  district  1  there  are  two  pastures  one  about- 8  miles  square,  the  other  about  6 
miles  sauare,  that  are  well  fenced.  E.  L.  Dana  has  also  built  about  30  miles  of  fene* 
ing  in  district  6,  which  fences  a  strip  of  land  between  the  Montana  State  line  and  a 
portion  of  the  reservation  about  8  miles  wide  which  takes  in  the  upper  Little  Horn 
River.  The  lands  of  this  valley  have  been  allotted  as  agricultural  lands  and  grazing 
lands,  none  of  which  at  this  time  have  been  improved;  but  as  it  is  a  valley  that 
can  be  easily  watered,  we  will  plan  as  fast  as  possible  to  have  the  Indians  tliat  are 
able  to  locate  upon  these  lands  and  commence  the  work  of  improving.  There  are 
no  other  fences  or  improvements  upon  the  districts  to  be  leased. 

5.  There  are  232,635  acres  remaining  in  district  2,  and  35,000  acres  will  be  segre- 
gated from  district  4. 

6.  I  believe  it  would  be  well  to  consolidate  districts  1  and  2.  Subdividing  these 
two  districts  into  smallor  ones  might  possibly  bring  more  money,  but  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  class  of  people  that  would  bid  on  the  smaller  districts  are  those  that  we  would 
not  care  to  have  come  upon  the  reserv^ation.  I  make  this  statement  from  the  fact 
that  several  parties  have  asked  me  to  have  these  districts  made  into  smaller  district* 
in  order  that  they  might  have  a  chance  to  l)i(i  upon  them.  The  men  who  have  talked 
to  me  regarding  this  matter,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Indians'  welfare,  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  I  would  not  want  to  see  them  come  upon  the  reservation  under 
any  consideration,  as  I  know  in  each  case  that  the  only  object  that  the  party  had 
was  to  get  a  chance  to  come  here  with  a  small  bunch  of  stock  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
stealing  stock  belonging  to  the  Indians. 

Owing  to  the  number  of  allotments  in  district  6  and  the  fact  that  the  Indians  from 
now  on  will  be  fencing  and  improving  their  lands  it  will  be  difficult  to  determine  the 
acreage  or  define  the  boundaries.  I  would  reconamend  that  this  small  district  be 
leased  informally  to  Mr.  Dana,  the  lessee  to  pay  $1  per  head  for  cattle.  I  recommend 
Mr.  Dana  from  the  fart  that  he  is  perfectly  satisfactory  to  the  Indians  and  the  cattle 
that  he  has  run  there  have  been  his  thoroughbred  Hereford  stock,  and  the  Indians 
having  land  there  have  put  their  rattle  inside  his  boundaries  and  their  cows  have  had 
the  benefit  of  his  fine-grade  HcTeford  bulls.  Mr.  Dana  has  proven  himself  to  be  a 
man  of  honor,  has  alwtr\-8  dealt  justly  with  the  Indians,  and  merits  their  confidence. 

7.  I  inclose  herewith  a  duly  authenticated  copy  of  the  council  proceedings.  It 
will  be  observed  tlierein  that  the  Indians  request  that  the  lessees  should  purchase  all 
the  surplus  hay  each  year  that  they  have  to  sell.  In  my  opinion,  this  one  point  is  of 
more  importance  than  the  amount  received  from  the  leasing  of  the  lands,  as  it  will 
make  a  source  of  revenue  for  the  Indian  that  will  require  his  individual  effort  to 
obtain.  It  will  also  be  observed  that  Medicine  Crow  desires  that  Mr.  Dana  be  again 
given  the  privilege  and  Plenty  Coos  makes  a  similar  request  in  favor  of  Mr.  Bair.  The 
other  Indians  in  council  made  no  objection  to  this.  Medicine  (Vow  represents  the 
district  in  which  Dana's  lease  is  located  and  Plenty  Coos  represents  the  Fryor  Creek 
Indians  in  the  locality  of  Mr.  Bair's  lease.  Regarding  the  h-asing  of  district  4  again 
to  Mr.  Bair,  I  would  recommend  if  your  Office  consider  it  be^t  to  again  lease  to  him, 
that  a  strip  along  the  Prior  Creek  Valley  extending  2  miles  on  each  side  of  the  creek, 
which  would  be  m  extent  about  30  miles,  be  reserved  from  the  lease.  This  would  put 
the  grazing  of  the  lessee's  stock  around  the  south  and  west  and  north  boundary  lines 
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of  the  district,  which  are  unfenced,  and  removes  his  stock  from  the  improved  holdings 
of  the  Indi£ms  of  the  Pryor  district.  This  will  give  the  Indians  plenty  of  grazing  land 
adjacent  to  their  homes  and  will  have  a  tendencv  to  keep  the  Indian  stock  from  drift- 
ing off  the  reservation,  where  it  would  fall  into  the  hands  of  unscrupulous  whites,  and 
would  also  have  a  tendency  to  keep  outside  stock  from  drifting  upon  the  reservation. 

I  am  returning  to  you  the  map  marked  in  red  ink  which  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the 
reasons  of  my  recommendations  regarding  districts  4  and  6.  The  country  immedi- 
ately south  of  district  4  is  known  as  the  Dry  Head  country,  and  it  contains  an  organized 
band  of  stock  thieves  which  has  preyed  upon  liie  stoct  of  this  reservation  for  years. 
The  same  can  be  said  of  certain  portions  of  the  west  boundary.  You  will  notice  that 
a  red  line  represents  a  fence  running  from  Black  Canyon  to  the  Little  Horn  River 
where  it  connects  with  the  Burlin^on  right-of-way  fence.  The  strip  of  country 
between  Lodgegrass  Creek  and  Black  Canyon  is  the  coimtry  where  Lee  and  Garvin 
drove  from  800  to  900  head  of  cattle  that  they  stole  from  the  Indian  range  and  took 
into  the  part  of  Wyoming  known  as  Garvin  Basin.  The  lands  lying  between  the  Big 
and  Little  Horn  nvers  are  the  ones  used  by  the  Indians  for  their  stock.  I  estimate 
that  five-eighths  of  the  members  of  this  tribe  eraze  their  stock  within  these  boundaries. 
After  the  conviction  of  Lee  and  Garvin  for  the  stealing  of  Indian  stock  Mr.  Heinrich 
was  ^ranted  a  grazing  privilege  lor  the  ranging  of  stock  in  the  country  south  and  west 
of  Black  Canyon,  and  D}r  his  building  a  fence  commencing  at  tiiie  comer  of  district  6 
and  fencing  over  the  strip  of  land  between  the  smaller  canyons  extending  to  Black 
Canyon  he  entirely  stopped  the  drifting  and  driving  of  Indian  stock  from  the  moun- 
tains into  Wyoming.  The  facts  are  that  the  Indian  stock  never  ranged  in  that  section 
and  would  not  go  over  the  mountain  to  this  place  unless  driven.  Mr.  Heinrich  was  the 
main  witness  in  the  conviction  of  Lee  and  darvin  and  was  the  first  person  to  bring  the 
attention  of  this  office  to  the  fact  that  they  were  stealing  Indian  cattle.  We  have  made 
three  convictions  for  cattle  stealing  since  sending  the  party  in  each  case  to  the  peni- 
tentiary, and  Mr.  Dana  and  Mr.  Heinrich  were  the  main  witnesses  and  upon  their 
testimony  convictions  were  made  in  each  of  these  cases. 

On  lease  No.  4  in  the  past  two  years  we  have  made  several  convictions  for  stealing 
stock,  which  are,  as  near  as  I  can  learn,  more  convictions  than  were  ever  made  before 
for  similar  offenses  during  the  previous  history  of  the  reservation.  In  fact,  Mr. 
Edwards's  conviction  of  Lee  and  Garvin  was  the  first  that  was  ever  obtained  for  such 
offenses  upon  this  reservation.  They,  however,  by  their  location  do  not  come  into 
contact  with  the  Indians  as  do  the  lessees  of  4  and  6.  No  complaints  of  any  conse- 
quence have  ever  come  to  this  office  regarding  any  of  the  present  lessees.  Tlie  facts 
are  that  the  Indians,  in  a  ^eat  many  cases,  will  not  protect  their  stock,  and  I  wfll 
cite  one  instance:  At  the  time  Harrison  and  Coegins  stole  16  unbranded  steer  calves 
they  drove  them  to  a  corral  on  Lodgegrass  CreeK,  where  they  kept  them  overnight. 
In  the  morning  6  or  8  Indians,  who  happened  to  come  there,  sat  on  the  corral  and 
watched  the  thieves  brand  the  calves  and  also  saw  them  drive  them  from  the  reserva- 
tion. The  suspicion  of  the  Indians  was  never  aroused,  and  it  was  several  months 
after  we  secured  the  conviction  of  C(wins  that  I  found  this  fact  out  and  talked  with 
the  Indians  regarding  the  matter.  The  information  came  to  the  office  from  one  of 
Dana's  line  riders  who  saw  them  driving  the  calves  from  the  reservation.  I  consider 
the  leasing  of  districts  4  and  6  as  a  protection  as  well  as  a  benefit  to  the  Indians,  and 
I  consider  Mr.  Heinrich's  informal  grazing  permit  a  benefit  to  the  Indians,  and  I 
have  tried  to  make  the  matter  plain  to  the  Office  why  we  should  have  men  in  these 
localities  wliom  we  have  absolute  confidence  in. 
Very  respectfully, 

S.  G.  Reynolds,  United  States  Indian  Agent. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 
Unfted  States  Indian  Service, 
Crow  Agency y  Monty  February  21  y  1905, 
Hon.  Commissioner  Indian  Affairs, 

Washingtony  D.  C. 
Sir:  I  beg  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  Plenty  Coos,  the  main  chief  of  this  tribe, 
asks  me  to  reauest  permission  for  himself  and  six  others  to  visit  Washington  for  the  pur- 
pose of  consulting  the  President. 

Tliey  have  a  fund  for  the  purpose,  and  if  you  care  to  have  th^m  come  I  can  send,  as 
a  part  of  the  seven,  two  C^arnsle  boys  to  look  out  for  them. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

8.  G.  Reynolds,  Indian  Agent. 
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DsFARrmNT  Of  r&z  Ikterioh, 

Ofpich  or  Indian  ArFAUWi 

Woihington^  Mwreh  f,  190S* 
IInitbd  Statbb  Indian  Aobnt,  Crow  Agenqi,  Mont. 

iSiR;  Til©  Office  eb  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  February  21,  1905,  requeeting  that  per* 
l^niBaion  be  given  Plenty  Coos  and  six  other  Indians  to  visit  Waehington  for  the  purjwee 
of  consulting  the  Pr^sideiit. 

In  reply  ycm  are  advised  that  the  Department  and  this  Office  are  very  muf*h  averse 
to  granting  pemiiBgion  for  delations  to  visit  thia  city,  Verj'^  littl*\  if  any,  good  can 
be  accompUshed  by  such  a  visit  in  tbie  c^e,  and  the  Office  haa  therefore  con<3uded  to 
withhold  the  desired  permission. 

Very  respectfully,  C,  F,  Larrabbk, 


AUing  Commusioner. 


[DfflM  mtttDomDdtim.l 


Plenty  Cooi  aent  meaisge  to  Couunissioiier  of  Indian  Affairs,  unbeknown  to  agent, 
uldng  permifleion  to  come  on  to  Waahington,  eaying  he  would  pay  own  expeneea. 


Washtn«ton,  D,  C,  March  18,  1905^ 
RRTNOLnai,  Agent,  Cnm  Afftnc^,  Mont.: 

Aurhfirity  granted  Plenty  Cooe  and  interpreter  to  visit  Waehingfton  at  their  own 
expense,. 

Larrabee,  Ariing  Cpjfiiimitkmert 


DEPAHTMENT  f^F  THR  Tn'TERFOR, 

•         Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Washington^  March  18,  1905. 
Samuel  G.  Peynolds,  Esq., 

United  States  Indian  Agent,  Crow  Agency,  Montana. 

Sir:  Referring  to  jrour  letter  of  February  20,  1905,  you  are  now  advised  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  the  16th  instant  granted  authority  for  the  leasing  of  grazine 
districts  Nos.  1,2,  and  4  on  the  diminished  reservation,  as  shown  by  the  map  submitted 
with  your  letter,  for  the  period  of  four  ^ears  from  July  1,  1905,  to  the  highest  and  beet 
bidder,  after  due  advertisement  soliciting  proposals,  the  lessee  of  each  district  to  be 
required  to  purchase  all  the  surplus  hay  and  oats  of  the  Indians  at  the  market  price,  to 
be  determined  by  you.  Authority  was  also  granted  for  the  publication  of  aovertise- 
mentfi  inviting  proposals  in  the  following  newspapers: 

Drovers  Journal,  Chicago,  111  (weekly),  two  insertions. 

Stock  Growers  Journal,  Miles,  Mont,  (weekly),  two  insertions. 

Billings  Gazette,  Billings,  Mont,  (semiweekly),  four  insertions. 

Advertisement  will  also  be  made  by  means  of  printed  posters  which  have  been  pre- 
pared by  this  Office.  A  supply  of  the  posters  is  sent  to  you  by  to-day's  mail  under 
separate  cover.  You  are  directed  to  send  a  copy  to  each  of  the  present  lessees  on  the 
reservation,  and  to  all  other  important  stockmen  whose  address  you  know  in  Montana 
and  Wyoming.  The  purpose  is  to  give  the  widest  possible  publicity  to  the  letting. 
As  you  will  observe  from  the  posters,  the  bids  are  to  be  opened  in  this  Office  at  2  o'clock 
p.  m.  on  Thursday,  April  27.  You  will  be  duly  advised  of  the  action  taken  upon 
such  bids  as  may  be  received. 

You  are  also  advised  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  the  16th  instant  eranted 
authority  for  the  inauguration  of  the  permit  system  of  pasturage  on  district  No.  6,  as 
shown  upon  tfie  map  submitted  by  you,  and  on  the  lands  at  present  held  by  Mr. 
Heinrich,  north  of  Garvin's  basin,  at  the  rate  of  $1  per  head  per  annum. 

A  supply  of  blank  permits  with  blank  bonds  attacned  is  sent  you  by  to-day's  mail 
under  separate  cover.  You  should  make  a  careful  and  accurate  count  of  all  cattle  or 
other  stock  brought  on  the  reservation  under  the  permits,  and  the  permittees  should 
be  reouired  to  make  payment  in  accordance  with  the  count  of  the  stock.  The  stock 
of  eacn  permittee  will  at  all  times  be  under  your  personal  supervision  and  direction, 
and  if  necessary  may  be  moved  from  one  portion  of  the  reservation  to  another.  No 
permittee  should  be  allowed  to  monopolize  the  water  privilege!  of  the  reeervation  to 
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the  detriment  of  other  permittees,  and  should  be  required  to  so  hold  his  stock  as  to 
affdrd  equal  water  and  gazing  privileges  to  the  several  permittees.  The  permits  and 
bonds  should  be  executed  in  triplicate.  Each  permittee  diould  be  required  to  either 
pay  the  entire  annual  consideration  in  advance,  or  to  pay  half  in  advance  and  enter 
mto  bond  in  an  amount  equal  to  the  deferred  payment,  with  at  least  two  good  and 
sufficient  sureties,  conditioned  upon  the  faithful  performance  of  the  terms  of  the  per- 
mit. When  the  permits  and  bonds  are  properly  executed  they  should  be  submitted 
to  this  Office  for  approval.  Plea^  acknowledge  receipt  of  these  instructions. 
Very  reBpectrully, 

C.  F.  Larrabeb^ 
Acting  Commissioner, 

Proposals  for  leasing  grazing  disincts  Nos,  1,  2,  and  4  on  the  Crow  Reservation,  Mont. 

dspartment  of  thb  interior, 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs,    • 
Washington^  D.  C,  March  15,  1905. 

Sealed  proposals  will  be  received  at  this  Office  until  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  on  Thursday, 
April  27,  1905,  and  will  be  immediately  thereafter  opened  in  the  presence  of  such 
bidders  as  may  attend,  for  leasing  grazing  districts  Nos.  1,  2,  and  4  on  the  Crow 
Reservation,  Mont.,  for  the  period  ot  four  years  from  July  1,  1905.  The  proposals 
must  be  addressed  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  must 
be  plainly  indorsed  on  the  outside  of  the  envelope,  "  Proposals  for  leasing  Crow  lands." 

For  the  information  of  bidders  it  is  stated  that  district  No.  1  comprises  the  south- 
eastern portion  of  the  reservation,  south  of  Reno  Creek  and  east  of  the  Little  Big  Horn, 
and  is  estimated  to  contain  380,000  acres;  district  No.  2  comprises  the  northeastern 
portion  of  the  diminished  reservation  lying  east  of  the  Little  Big  Horn  and  north  of 
Reno  Creek,  and  is  estimated  to  contain  232,635  acres;  district  No.  4  comprises  the 
western  portion  of  the  reservation  west  of  the  McCormick  fence,  and  is  estimated  to 
contain  400,000  acres. 

Each  lessee  will  be  required  to  purchase  the  surplus  hay  and  oats  of  the  Indians 
residing  in  the  respective  districts. 

Maps  showing  the  location  of  the  several  ranges  and  posters  giving  information  rela- 
tive to  the  submission  of  bids  may  be  obtained  upon  application  either  at  this  Office  or 
of  the  United  States  Indian  Agent,  Crow  Agency. 

The  rents  must  be  paid  in  two  equal  semiannual  installments,  in  advance,  to  wit: 
on  July  1  and  January  1  of  each  year.  The  lessees  will  be  required  to  furnish  security 
in  an  amount  equal  to  one  year's  annual  rental,  conditioned  upon  the  faithful  per- 
formance of  the  terms  of  the  lease.     Surety  or  guaranty  company  bonds  preferred. 

Everything  being  satisfactory,  it  is  proposed  to  award  the  grazing  privilege  of  each 
district  to  the  bidder  proposing  to  pay  the  highest  price  therefor;  out  the  right  is 
hereby  reserved  to  reject  any  and  all  bids,  or  any  part  of  a  bid,  if  deemed  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  Indians,  and  the  leases  executea  hereunder  will  be  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Each  proposal  must  be  accompanied  by  a  certified  check  or  draft  upon  some  United 
States  depository  or  solvent  national  bank  in  the  vicinity  of  the  bidder's  place  of  resi- 
dence, made  payable  to  the  order  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affaijp,  for  at  least  6 
per  cent  of  the  entire  amount  of  the  proposal,  which  check  or  draft  will  be  forfeited  to 
the  United  States,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  Indians  occupying  said  reservation,  in 
case  any  bidder  receiving  an  award  shall  fail  to  enter  into  the  prescribed  lease  and  to 
furnish  a  suitable  bond  conditioned  upon  the  faithful  performance  of  the  terms  of  the 
lease;  otherwise,  to  be  returned  to  the  bidder. 

Proposals  not  conforming  to  the  requirements  of  this  advertisement  may  be  rejected 
if  such  action  shall  be  deemed  proper.  Any  further  information  desired  may  be 
obtained  of  the  United  States  Indian  agent,  Crow  Agency,  Mont. 

F.  E.  Lbupp,  Commissioner, 


Department  op  the  Interior, 

Office  op  Indian  Affairs, 

Washington,  April  ?,  1905, 
8.  G.  Reynolds,  Esq., 

United  States  Indian  Agent,  Crow  Agency,  Mont, 
Sir:  The  Office  is  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  March  28,  inviting  attention  to  a  certain 
provision  in  the  current  posters  inviting  proposals  for  leasing  grazing  districts  Nos. 
1,  2,  and  4,  viz:  "Each  lessee  will  be  required  to  purchase  the  surplus  hay  and  oajta 
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g  in  the  reipective  difltjirts. "  Binr*>  the  Big  Horn  dtstrict  it 
ay  of  th**  p^turee  it  m  proprjsed  to  l<?aap»  which  district  will  pro- 
lan tity  of  nay  during  itw  roming  yt^^^^  you  euggeet  in  suljetatice. 
Its  should  bi»  chutigiHl  ^  a«  t<)  requiro  the  leeeoea  to  purchase 
ana  reaidinfj  pn  the  Cruw  Reaervation. 

bas  to  say  that  it  does  not  seem  practirable  to  change  the  adver- 
,  by  you.     In  the  (irat  plar<%  it  is  too  latt^  to  make  thp  chung^, 
imW  would  involve  the  recalling  of  the  present  adverti/^ementa  and 
oueej  a  raatter  that  would  octjy^don  considei^ble  delay  and  consid- 
sxpenae.     Then  the  matter  to  which  you  refer  was  considered  hy  the  Office 
he  adverti^ments  were  published  ana  it  eeemed  ijn practicable  ttJ  attempt  to 
?  »  given  le^wiee  purchase  the  hay  raised  by  other  Indians  than  those  residing  in 
lifltnct  he  has  under  lease.     Suppose  the  dt strict^  should  be  leased  to  three  differ- 
wenanta— which  wiJl  likely  be  tne  case;  it  would  be  impractitTable  and  iropa^ible 
[HJTtion  amon^  them  the  quantity  of  hay  earli  sliould  purchase,  and  to  designate 
1  Indiana  eacli  should  purchase  from*    Such  an  attempt  would  lead  to  eridleae 
..litmlions  and  would  nit.fflt  likely  result  in  defeat.     As  the  advertisements  stand, 
lessee  will  know  definitely  whut  Indbns  he  must  make  purchases  from.     And 
event  could  the  leasees  be  held  to  pay  more  than  the  market  price  for  the  hay 
ata  purchased.     Where  there  is  no  unnatural  mtluence,  the  law  of  ''supply  and 
nd  "  will  govern  the  niarket  price;  and  if  there  is  but  little  demand  for  the  prod- 
he  prices  will  be  comparatively  low.     If  I  here  is  no  natural  demand  for  the  prud- 
e  leasees  could  not  be  held  to  pay  arbitrary  pricefl,  and  an  attempt  of  this  kind 
ifiW  i^ijQit  in  requiring  the  leasees  to  pay  the  same  prices  for  the  my  and  oat«  of 
that  they  could  obtiiin  elsewhere.     It  ought  to  be  a  matter  of  indifference 
■*  whether  they  sell  their  produce  to  the  lessees  or  in  tl>e  open  market,  ae 
I  they  secure  more  than  the  open  market  price.     If  the  different  lesseei 
he  hay  and  oaty  for  their  stock,  and  must  have  produce  of  tlic  kind  the 
i^-Fc,  this  will  create  a  market  for  their  stuff  and  sales  can  readily  be  made; 
:>itTary  action  of  putting  such  a  clause  in  the  contracts  as  you  sug^st  could 
uLii,  iU  increasing  the  market  price  of  the  produce  the  Indiana  would  have  to  i*ell, 
ould  only  determine  the  persona  to  whom  they  should  make  silea.     The  Otfiee 
.001^  satisfied  ttat  the  Indiana  will  be  able  to  sell  their  hay  and  oats  at  the  open  market 
price  without  any  change  in  the  advert isemr'nts:  and  that  a  change  would  not  result 
in  increasing  the  market  price  of  hay  and  oata  on  the  Crow  Reservation. 
Very  respectfully, 

C.  F.  Larrabee,  Acting  Commissioner, 


{ 


Department  of  the  Interior, 
United  States  Indian  Service, 
Crow  Agency,  Mont.,  April  18,  1905. 
Hon.  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  Office  letter — Land  26294-1905— 
dated  April  7,  1905,  and  beg  to  state  that  I  believe  you  gained  a  wrong  impression  of 
the  idea  I  wished  to  convey  in  my  letter  of  March  28.  If  the  Indians  of  the  Big  Horn 
district  have  a  market  for  their  hay  we  will  have  to  create  it.  Their  hay  must  be  sold 
and  fed  on  their  allotments.  They  live  too  far  from  the  railroad  and  the  expense  of 
baling  and  hauling  it  for  shipment  would  make  it  impossible  for  them  to  find  a  market 
in  any  of  the  towns  along  the  railroad;  in  fact,  there  is  no  market  this  side  of  eastern 
towns  or  on  the  western  coast.  Ninety-five  per  cent  of  hay  raised  in  this  State  or 
Wyoming  is  sold  and  fed  where  it  is  cut  and  stacked.  To  my  mind  there  is  but  one 
proposition  left  for  us  to  consider,  and  that  is  to  make  him  a  market  at  home.  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  grazing  lands  of  this  reservation  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  our 
larger  stockmen  that  in  order  for  them  to  get  the  privileges  of  the  grazing  lands  they 
would  be  perfectly  willing  to  enter  into  contract  to  purchase  all  the  hay  and  oats 
(surplus)  raised  on  this  reservation  and  to  pay  for  it  the  market  price  which  governs  in 
the  various  hay  districts  of  the  eastern  part  of  this  State  and  northern  Wyoming.  I 
would  not  recommend  an  arbitrary  price  upon  the  hay.  I  am  sure,  however,  that  it 
will  command  for  the  next  four  years  a  price  that  will  pay  the  Indian  to  put  up  all  he 
possibly  can  for  sale.  The  matter  of  delaying  the  leasing  of  these  lands  thirty  or  sixty 
days  would  be  of  small  importance  to  the  Indians,  while  the  matter  of  compelling  the 
lessees  to  contract  to  buy  tneir  hay  (surplus)  at  the  market  price  is  of  vital  importance 
in  developing  the  Indian  so  that  he  may  become  self-supporting  as  soon  as  possible. 

These  Indians  very  well  remember  the  treaty  for  the  safe  of  their  lands  and  they  also 
distinctly  remember  that  a  million  dollars  was  to  be  paid  lliem  in  cash  for  the  ceded 
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lauds,  and  they  were  given  reasons  to  believe  that  $240,000  woidd  be  expended  at  once 
in  the  purchase  of  2-year-old  southern  heifers.  This  was  carrying  out  a  definite  plan 
in  anticipation  of  the  finishing  of  their  irrigation  system  on  this  reservation  with  the 
expectation  that  the  hay  raised  would  be  fed  to  the  cattle  they  had  every  reaaon  to 
believe  would  be  bought.  We  who  represent  these  Indians  Imow  that  it  will  be  a  long 
time  before  the  cattle  will  be  bought.  The  Indian  has  his  hay  to  sell  and  he  looks  to  us 
to  find  him  a  market  for  the  same.  He  anticipated  this  when  he  asked  in  the  council 
that  was  called  to  secure  consent  to  the  re-leasing  of  the  grazing  districts  and  requested 
that  the  lessees  be  required  to  buy  all  surplus  hay  and  oats  raised  by  the  Indians  of  this 
reservation. 

Very  respectfully,  S.  G.  Reynolds,  U.  S.  Indian  Agent, 


Washington,  D.  C,  April  26,  1905. 

Report  of  questions  asked  by  Plenty  Coos  and  Big  Shoulder  Blade,  members  of  the 
Crow  Indian  tribe,  in  their  talk  with  the  Acting  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs: 

Plenty  Coos,  head  chief  of  the  Crow  tribe.  I  wish  to  say  that  I  speak  for  the 
members  of  my  tribe,  and  that  I  voice  their  wishes  and  desires  in  what  I  am  going  to 
say. 

At  a  council  held  by  the  Indians  before  I  left  there  for  this  place  it  was  the  unani- 
mous wish  and  desire  of  the  entire  tribe  that  No.  4  (the  Pryor  Creek  district)  be  not 
leased  by  the  acre,  for  the  following  reasons:  That  water  out  of  the  mountains,  tiie 
streams  coming  from  the  mountains,  and  the  springs  on  that  portion  of  the  reservation 
are  all  occupi«i  by  my  people,  and  the  bottom  lands  and  valleys,  where  available, 
are  cultivated  ana  many  are  not  protected  by  wire  fence  and  will  necessarily  be 
trespassed  upon  to  the  detriment  of  the  owners.  And  that  on  district  No.  4  are  located 
one-third  of  the  tribe,  known  as  the  Pryor  Creek  Indians,  and  also  as  the  progressive 
and  most  enlightened  portion  of  my  people,  and  my  young  men  are  too  busy,  and 
we  are  trying  to  be  self-supporting,  but  we  can  not  ao  it  if  my  young  men  spend  aU 
their  time  driving  off  the  lessee's  stock  from  their  unf enced  growing  crops,  and  Keeping 
them  off,  and  chasing  after  the  dishonest  men.  I  know  the  assertion  I  just  made  is 
true,  for  the  employees  of  the  old  lessees  of  Nos.  1  and  2,  who  were  in  the  cow  business, 
have  been  one  constant  source  of  trouble  and  loss  to  my  people.  If  district  No.  4  is 
let  by  the  head  per  year  at  |1  a  head  for  cattle  and  10  cents  per  head  for  sheep,  the 
number  of  the  stock  and  place  they  range  can  be  regulated  by  our  agent  to  the  benefit 
of  my  people. 

Different  conditions  exist  on  Nos.  1  and  2.  The  streams  and  springs  on  these  dis- 
tricts are  not  allotted,  neither  are  they  occupied,  and  our  desire  is  to  lease  these  two 
districts  to  the  highest  and  best  bidders,  under  your  supervision. 

For  these  reasons  I  earnestly  request  that  No.  4  be  let  under  the  permit  system 
(per  head,  per  year). 

I  spoke  to  you  yesterday  about  my  desire  to  have  an  honest  man  get  those  leases. 
We  are  trying  to  be  self-supporting,  but  we  can  not  do  it  if  we  have  to  run  about  looking 
after  our  stock  and  spenaing  all  our  time  keeping  off  dishonest  men.  We  want  to 
spend  our  time  at  home  looking  after  our  growing  crops. 

Several  years  ago  our  tribe  had  quite  a  large  sum  of  monev  which  you  were  taking 
care  of  for  us,  but  of  late  years  I  have  heard  that  a  great  deal  of  it  has  been  expended 
for  different  things  for  the  tribe,  and  now  we  want  some  things  for  our  farms  and  to  get 
milch  cows,  gocxl  plows,  strong  harness,  and  strong  work  horses.  I  wish  the  money  that 
was  expend^  several  years  ago  could  be  expended  now  for  us,  because  my  eyes  have 
been  opened  for  the  advancement  of  my  people.  I  learn  there  is  very  little  money  in 
your  care  for  us. 

I  wish  to  know  if  after  the  leases  are  made  the  rent  money  can  be  expended  for  the 
tribe,  so  that  the  young  men  can  buy  substantial  implements  which  they  need. 

One  or  two  districts  on  the  reservation  are  being  leased  by  the  permit  system  now. 
No.  6,  and  one,  I  don't  remember  the  number,  between  the  head  of  Lodgegrass  Creek 
and  Little  Horn  River,  on  the  mountains.  I  like  that  permit  system,  and  No.  4,  the 
Pryor  Creek  district,  can  be  let  in  that  way — not  leased  for  four  years,  but  to  one 
certain  man,  per  head,  for  one  year. 

When  I  started  to  come  here  1  said  that  I  would  ask  all  the  questions  I  want  to  know, 
so  that  when  I  go  back  to  my  people  I  will  not  be  undecided  on  certain  subjects  or 
certain  things  and  I  will  be  able  to  tell  the  people  about  them.  I  want  to  have  all 
the  questions  answered  definitely. 
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Other  Indian  tiibea  have  made  you  vimta,  but  for  twenty-five  yeara  I  have  nerm 
visited  you,  although  I  know  some  money  had  been  appropriated  from  ceding  our 
lauds  for  my  trip  to  this  place*  We  had  a  hard  time  getting  over  here,  but  while  I 
am  hore  I  want  to  know  everything  definitely,  bo  that  1  can  go  back  and  tel]  my  people 
that  the  Great  Father  in  Washington  waa  not  here,  but  that  1  saw  our  Commiflaioner 
and  he  treated  ua  very  kindly  and  wanted  us  to  do  everything  we  could  to  be  self- 
supporting  and  not  to  depend  upon  the  Government  for  mipport.  We  have  fine  lands 
on  our  reservation  to  mate  oun^elves  aelf-eupporting,  but  we  have  not  the  training  and 
the  edueation  and  do  not  know  just  what  to  do^ — ^1  mean  the  older  men  of  my  people* 

I  wijh  to  know  if  the  bids  will  be  opened  to-monuw. 

I  also  wish  to  speak  on  some  other  subjects,  but  I  wish  to  know  if  the  bids  wiU  be 
opened  to-morrow,  so  that  that  matter  will  be  settled  antl  all  my  requests  are  com- 
plied with  afi  to  the  Icaaea  before  I  go  back  home,  when  everything  h  settled  once  for 
all^  £md  then  1  am  willing  to  go  home^  and  until  then  I  will  be  satisfied  as  to  all  the 
questions  I  aak. 

I  want  a  man  to  occupy  the  two  districts  who  are  honest  men  and  fair  in  their  deal- 
ings with  the  Indians  J  and  who  will  respect  the  rights  of  the  Indians  and  the  reserve 
viuipy. 

I  want  to  receive  the  rentals  from  the  leases  in  coMh.  I  want  that  understood  and 
carried  out,  and  I  want  to  see  it  done. 

I  am  the  head  of  my  tribe,  and  it  is  a  very  great  responsibility  to  lead  the  people 
right.  We  are  now  in  a  new  life,  and  because  we  do  not  have  much  education  it  is 
harti  to  get  along.  I  voice  the  sentiments  of  my  tribe  in  all  their  dealings,  and  1  do 
not  wbh  to  do  anything  that  would  betray  their  confidence. 

This  is  aU  I  have  to  say  this  morning.     I  am  glad  lo  have  this  talk. 

Big  Shoulder  Bladb.  I  do  not  rf^side  at  Pryor  Creek,  but  live  just  above  the 
agency.  About  one-third  of  the  tribe  lives  at  Pryor  Greek  district,  and  the  reau4  tst 
m  made  that  the  district  be  let  by  the  permit  system,  but  not  by  the  regular  Itase 
of  four  years. 

If  a  man  is  permitted  to  go  on  the  land  he  can  be  wati^hed  and  the  stock  he  puta 
on  there  can  be  counted  ana  the  amount  of  range  they  are  to  run  on  can  be  regulated. 
By  letting  the  district  per  head  the  rights  of  the  Indians  can  better  be  guarded  and 
cared  for.  It  would  be  a  hardship  to  my  people  to  lease  it  in  any  other  way  for  thii 
No.  4, 

When  the  rents  are  paid  I  want  to  receive  it  in  one  payment  for  the  year,  so  that 
the  young  men  can  purchase  what  they  need  in  the  way  of  implements  and  good 
stock  for  breeding  purposes  as  well  as  for  working  purposes. 

The  lessees  for  tnese  leases  should  be  reouired  ana  compelled  to  buy  all  the  sur- 
plus oats  and  hay  raised  by  the  Indians  on  their  respective  oistricts  and  also  the  lands 
adjoining  or  opposite  their  districts. 

They  shoula  oe  compelled  to  respect  the  rights  of  the  Indians  and  their  allotments 
and  they  should  not  be  permitted  to  trespass  upon  the  reserve  valleys,  whether  they 
are  fenced  or  not. 

In  receiving  the  cash  rental  for  leasine  the  lands  I  want  it  in  one  pa3rment  for  the 
vear  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  milch  cows,  pigs,  and  chickens,  and  building 
homes  and  fixing  them  up  respectably,  for  building  stables  for  the  cows,  and  putting 
our  places  under  fence,  so  that  we  will  be  sure  that  no  outside  stock  can  get  in  to 
destroy  our  hay  and  grain  crop.  I  think  that  is  the  right  thing  to  do,  and  I  want  to 
have  it  done. 

(Major  Larrabee  made  the  following  reply,  which  was  carefully  interpreted  to  the 
Indians:) 

I  will  say,  briefly,  that  it  is  too  late  to  make  any  change  in  the  leasing  business.  We 
have  advertised  for  bids,  which  will  be  opened  here  to-morrow.  The  Indians  will  be 
here,  I  suppose,  and  they  may  be  altogether  satisfied  when  they  see  what  they  are 
going  to  get  out  of  the  leasing. 

The  question  of  leasing,  or  granting  yearly  permits,  was  thoroughly  discussed  here 
in  the  Office  before  we  decided  on  the  leasing  business,  and  it  was  thought  it  would  be 
alU^ether  best  and  bring  them  more  money  and  be  more  satisfactory  to  lease  the  lands 
in  that  way. 

If  they  favor  one  man  by  giving  him  special  privileges  there  are  always  others  to 
complain  and  say  if  they  nad  known  about  it  tney  would  have  given  more  if  they 
had  nad  the  opportunity. 

However,  wait  now  and  see  what  we  get  out  of  the  bids  and  do  nothing  and  rest  until 
we  see  what  comes  of  the  bidding. 

I  will  have  all  that  Plenty  Coos  and  Big  Shoulder  Blade  have  said  typewritten  and 
let  them  make  such  corrections  as  they  desire  to  make .  Then  we  will  have  the  questions 
answered  and  give  you  a  copy  of  our  answers  and  your  own  questions  to  take  back 
to  your  people. 
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Washington,  D.  C,  April  28,  1905, 
Mr.  Secretary  Hitchcock. 

I  come  a  long  way  to  see  you  and  the  Commissioner  about  my  people  and  their 
allotments.  We  know  you  are  our  friend;  we  know  that  if  you  understand  our  affairs 
you  will  do  right  by  us.  My  people  know  this.  They  asked  me  to  come  to  you 
when  our  coimtiy  was  to  be  leasea  for  years  to  come,  so  that  you  could  know  what 
the  Indians  believe  is  best  for  them,  and  they  believe  you  will  do  that.  No  white 
man  asked  me  to  come  here.  My  young  men  who  have  allotments  of  land  asked  me  to 
come  to  you;  they  will  help  me  some,  but  I  pay  my  own  expenses  here  and  bring 
Big  Shoulder,  my  friend,  with  me  for  company.  I  also  pay  for  him,  and  no  white 
man  helps  me  here.    I  speak  for  my  people. 

We  want  to  raise  hay,  grain,  and  potatoes,  and  things  to  eat  on  our  land,  but  we 
can  not  afford  to  fence  all  our  allotments.  On  our  allotments  we  raise  what  we  live 
on,  and  if  cattle  or  horses  are  allowed  to  run  loose  over  our  part  of  the  reservation 
they  will  eat  the  grass  on  the  allotments,  so  we  can  have  no  hay^  and  they  will  tram- 
ple down  our  crops,  so  we  will  have  no  food.  The  reservation  is  big;  but  one-third 
of  all  the  Indians  live  on  what  you  call  district  No.  4;  they  have  many  allotments 
and  no  fences  much.  If  cattle  and  horses  are  driven  in  by*  white  men  to  pasture  in 
district  4,  the  Indians  must  quit  farmine  or  trying  to  farm  there — ^it  will  be  no  use. 
They  can  not  buy  wire  and  each  Indian  fence  his  own  allotment.  Unless  they  fence 
they  must  quit  farming  if  horses  and  cattle  run  about  loose,  because  they  will  run 
over  the  unprotected  allotments.  The  Indians  and  the  cow  men  will  then  quarrel 
and  much  trouble  will  come;  then  trouble  will  fall  on  all  the  Indians  living  there, 
but  mostly  on  me,  because  th^  Indians  look  to  me  for  their  rights. 

Before  I  came  here  all  the  Indians  in  district  4  held  a  council;  they  in  council 
said  they  wanted  to  keep  Mr.  Bair  and  his  sheep  in  district  4,  because  he  looked 
after  his  own  business  and  kept  the  sheep  off  the  allotment  and  never  took  an>i;hing 
from  an  Indian  without  agreement  and  payment.  When  Indians  have  been  hun- 
gry, he  has  fed  them.  When  they  have  had  hay,  he  has  bought  the  hay  to  help  feed 
his  sheep;  he  has  bought  much  hay  from  the  Indians  that  he  did  not  need,  and  he 
now  has  hundreds  of  tons  of  Indian  hay  he  has  bought  and  has  not  fed.  This  has 
helped  the  Indians  very  much.  The  cattlemen  say  they,  too,  will  buy  the  hay, 
but  their  cattle  run  loose  and  eat  all  the  grass  on  the  allotments  and  other  parts  of 
district  4,  and  when  the  nass  is  eaten  up  by  the  cattle  the  Indians  can  have  no  liay 
to  sell.  Mr.  Bair  makes  nis  sheep  herders  Keep  off  the  Indian  allotments,  and  then 
the  ^asB  grows  on  the  allotments  and  the  Indians  cut  the  grass  and  make  hay  and 
Mr.  Bair  buys  the  hay  and  pays  for  it  in  money.  The  Indians  are  all  satisfied  with 
Mr.  Bair,  who  has  been  down  there  for  seven  years  and  has  never  had  any  trouble 
with  any  Indian.  They  will  feel  sad  and  feel  that  their  best  friend  goes  away  when 
he  leaves.  When  he  came  there  they  could  not  sell  the  hay  to  anybody.  Since  he 
came  he  has  bought  all  the  hay  they  had  to  sell.  He  also  buys  their  oats.  The 
Indians  do  not  want  a  lease  on  district  4,  because  a  lease  descrioes  the  country  on 
the  outside  boundaries  and  the  man  who  leases  that  way  thinks  he  has  a  right  to 
let  cattle  run  loose  over  Indian  allotments  and  bought  the  country  inside  of  the  out- 
side boundaries.  The  Indians  want  so  much  per  head  charged  for  sheep,  and  per- 
mits given,  just  as  they  have  been  to  Mr.  Bair,  10  cents  a  head,  which  is  paid  every- 
where for  sheep,  in  fair,  and  the  Indians  will  be  satisfied  with  that.  The  Indians 
do  not  want  to  deal  with  strangers;  they  do  not  know  that  another  white  man  would 
treat  them  like  Mr.  Bair,  and  every  Indian  living  on  the  reservation  told  me  in  coun- 
cil to  tell  you  that  they  wanted  no  lease;  to  charge  Mr.  Bair  by  the  head  for  sheep. 

We  have  a  good  agent;  we  look  to  him  some,  but  we  look  to  you  most,  Mr.  Secretary, 
to  see  that  white  men  are  not  allowed  to  come  on  the  reservation  and  trouble  the 
Indians  while  they  are  trying  to  raise  crops  and  build  homes.  We  would  rather  not 
have  the  land  leased  to  anybody  or  to  have  any  outside  stock  on  there  at  all,  unless 
we  know  that  we  can  get  alone  in  peace  with  the  man  who  owns  the  stock.  The  amount 
of  the  rent  is  little,  comparea  with  the  loss  of  our  crops  and  the  discouragement  of  our 
people,  which  would  surely  come  if  men  were  put  in  there  with  stock  who  would 
quarrel  with  the  Indians  and  make  trouble. 

My  people,  men,  women,  and  children,  have  cattle  of  their  own  and  would  take 
pride  in  increasing  the  number,  but  if  this  big  cattleman  comes  in  and  drives  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  lease  this  number  will  come  in  and  mingle  with  our  own  cattle 
and  in  a  short  time  we  won't  have  any  cattle.  It  will  be  an  impossibility  to  round 
up  my  cattle  and  brand  my  calves. 

A  long  time  ago  this  same  district  No.  4  was  leased  to  cattlemen,  and  then  at  that 
time  my  people  nad  quite  a  large  number  of  cattle  of  their  own.  The  lessees'  cattle 
and  the  Indians'  cattle  mixed  up,  and  in  the  course  of  time  when  the  leases  ex- 
pired we  did  not  have  any  cattle,  and  I  am  afraid  now  to  have  cattle  come  in  there 
for  four  years. 
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I  came  to  the  Conunismoner  before  the  bids  were  opened  and  proteate<i  aeaiiiat  the 
lejieing  of  No.  4  l>y  the  acre.     I  oow  pn>test  a^^in  and  aek  that  all  the  bi^le  on  this 
di^tric-L  he  refused ,  and  that  the  sheep  oi  Mr.  Hair  be  taken  on  at  10  cents  per  hemi, 
and  then  only  BU^^h  a  number  aj  the  agent  may  allow. 
YouTB,  truly, 

(Signed)  PtBNTT  0qo8. 


WAfiHiNf^TON,  D.  G.,  May  t,  190S. 
The  honorable  CommiMioner  of  hidian  Affairs. 

Bin:  I  respect  hilly  submit  that  my  bid  of  17^000  per  annum  for  gmaing  privilege 
on  the  unallotted  lands  in  district  No.  4  of  the  Crow  Indian  Reservation  in  Montana 
ie  reaeomible  aud  the  beat  bid  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Government  and  the  Indiana 
for  the  following  reaaona: 

Firet .  Seven  years^  experience  is  an  aasumnce  to  you  that  I  will  conduct  myself  in 
dealings  with  the  Indiuns  bo  as  to  avoid  all  Lrouble  and  inaure  peace  and  good  will 
among  tliem. 

Second.  I  will  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past^  purchaae  their  hay»  grain ^  and  produce 
at  fair  and  juat  prices  and  give  the  Indians  the  preJerence  in  doing  auch  work  as  the j 
can  do  with  til eu  teams,  thus  rai*ui talking  a  home  market  for  them  to  encourage  their 
inda^trial  ad%^iin cement. 

Third.  In  paying  them  in  the  neighborhood  of  |10,000  per  year  for  the  produce  of 
their  farms  and  the  work  I  give  tJiem,  the  income  Ut  the  Indian  Bllotteee  m  dLstrict  No,  4 
is  ju8t  that  amount  added  to  the  substantiJil  giiin  of  the  Indiana  over  the  amount  which 
would  ifiBue  from  the  hire  of  the  district  ft*  grass  tug  cattle  or  horsea. 

Fourth.  No  crops  could  be  raised  by  the  Indians  if  the  district  should  be  stocked  to 
iLb  capacity  with  cattle^  unleis  the  allotments  should  be  fenced  in  the  most  substan- 
tial way. 

Fifth.  On  my  bid  the  Indians  will  directly  and  necessarily  realize  about  $17^000  per 
year,  white  a  cattle  graser  would  jmy  the  pasturage  bid  and  no  more.  Hay  is  not  fed  to 
i»nge  cattle  nMontana^  and  even  if  the  leasee  agreed  to  buy  the  Indians'  nay  he  would 
not  be  called  upon  t*}  do  so,  because  liis  cattle  would  eat  the  grass  and  the  Indiana  wovdd 
not  have  hay  to  deliver. 

Sixth.  In  addition  to  the  usual  bid,  I  have  paid  and  will  pay  the  Indians  for  the  use 
of  their  allotments  whenever  and  wherever  used  by  me. 

Seventh.  I  have  bought  and  will  continue  to  buy  not  only  hay  raised  by  the  Indians 
in  district  No.  4,  but  also  east  of  the  Big  Horn  under  the  big  ditch. 

Eighth.  In  view  of  my  seven  years'  satisfactory  dealings  with  these  Indians  and 
their  good  will  toward  me,  I  feel  fair  rental,  with  an  addition  of  my  lar^  purchases  and 
the  amounts  paid  for  labor  to  the  Indians,  should  be  items  subject  to  joint  consideration 
in  reaching  a  conclusion  as  to  which  is  the  best  of  a  number  of  bids.  To  be  frank,  I  say 
that,  from  a  pure  business  point  of  view,  my  bid  of  $7,000  will  yield  the  Indians  more 
in  rental  and  market  than  they  would  get  out  of  double  that  rental  and  no  market 
at  home. 

Finally,  I  feel  that  I  have  bid  as  much  and  even  more  than  the  grazing  is  worth, 
because  of  the  cost  of  moving  the  hay  which  I  lx)ught  from  the  Indians  and  now  have 
left  over.  It  would  be  a  loss  to  me,  would  this  left-over  hay,  and  I  took  that  into 
consideration  in  bidding,  and  I  ask  you  to  consider  my  situation.  Having  by  fair 
and  liberal  dealing  gained  the  good  will  of  the  Indians,  I  have  helped  the  Govern- 
ment in  its  work  of  elevating  them.  They  are  my  friends  and  I  am  their  friend. 
They  are  the  most  advanced  in  agriculture  and  thrift  of  any  Indians  on  the  reserva- 
tion and  I  am  proud  of  the  help  1  have  been  to  them,  and  now  I  put  my  $7,000  bid, 
$10,000  of  annual  payment  to  my  Indian  neighbors,  and  seven  years  of  peaceful, 
friendly  relations  with  them  and  the  Department  into  the  balance,  insisting  that  from 
any  and  every  point  of  view  my  bid  is  the  very  best  bid  and  as  such  is  entitled  to 
acceptance. 

Very  respectfully, 

(Signed)  C.  M.  Bair. 
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Department  op  the  Interior, 
Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Washington,  May  8, 1905, 
Plenty  Coos, 

Chief  of  the  Crow  Tribe,  WashingUm,  D.  C. 

My  Friend:  A  typewritten  copy  ofyour  talk  with  me  on  April  26,  relative  to  leasing 
grazing  district  No.  4,  on  the  Crow  Reservation,  was  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  with  my  letter  of  May  3,  in  connection  with  bids  for  leasing  the  lands 
of  your  tribe.  I  invited  the  Secretary's  attention  to  evervthing  you  said,  especially 
to  your  words  relating  to  district  No.  4 — that  you  preferred  the  permit  system  for  this 
district  for  the  grazing  of  sheep  only,  and  that  you  felt  entirely  satisfied  with  tlie 
present  lessee,  Mr.  Bair. 

The  Secretary  on  the  5th  instant  replied  to  my  letter  in  relation  to  the  bids.  He 
accepted  the  highest  bids  on  districts  Nos.  1  and  2;  but  rejected  all  the  bids  on  district 
No.  4,  and  directed  that  it  be  let  to  Mr.  Bair  imder  the  permit  system,  for  the  grazing 
of  sheep  only,  for  the  period  of  four  years,  at  a  minimum  price  of  |7,000  per  annum, 
Mr.  Bair  to  pay  for  any  excess  of  35,000  sheep  at  the  rate  of  20  cents  per  head  per 
annum.  The  Secretary  referred  to  your  statements  to  me  and  to  your  statements  in 
the  communication  addressed  to, him,  and  stated  that  he  deemed  the  above  action 
with  reference  to  district  No.  4  to  be  in  advancement  of  the  best  interests  of  the 
Indians. 

Doubtless  your  statements  to  me  and  your  statements  in  the  letter  to  the  Secretary 
had  much  to  do  in  determining  the  action  that  was  taken.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
grazing  matters  as  now  determined  upon,  will  be  entirely  satisfactory  both  to  yourself 
and  your  people. 

Very  respectfully,  C.  F.  Larrabee, 

Acting  Commissioner, 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Washington,  May  10,  1906, 
Plenty  Coos, 

Chief  of  the  Crow  Indians. 

My  Friend:  I  have  given  careful  consideration  to  the  subjects  presented  by  you 
on  May  5,  and  now  give  my  replies  to  your  several  requests. 

For  convenience  I  quote  eacn  of  your  requests  separately  and  append  my  answer. 

"First.  That  portion  of  the  reservation  that  I  am  going  to  speak  about  was  ceded 
to  the  Government  April,  1904,  and  among  the  stipulations  in  that  agreement  was  a 
clause  for  the  purchase  of  sheep;  another  for  the  building  of  a  hospital  for  the  Indians, 
and  another  clause  for  the  purchase  of  jackasses. 

"  Now,  it  is  the  wish  of  my  people  that  the  amount  set  aside  for  the  purchase  of  sheep 
be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  cattle;  that  the  amount  set  aside  for  ouilding  the  hos- 
pital DC  expended  in  the  same  way — that  is,  for  the  purchase  of  cattle — and  that  the 
amount  set  aside  for  the  purchase  of  jackasses  be  expended  for  cattle." 

This  request  can  not  be  complied  with  as  the  agreement  of  *  *  *  modified  and 
ratified,  provides  by  section  6,  "That  the  proceeds  received  from  the  sale  of  lands  in 
conformity  with  the  act,  shall  be  paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  and 
paid  to  the  Crow  Indians,  or  expended  on  their  account  only  as  provided  in  article  2 
of  said  agreement  as  amended."  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  Congress  would  have 
to  modify  article  2  before  this  request  can  be  complied  with.  If,  upon  further  thought 
and  consideration  by  you,  you  still  adhere  to  your  request,  this  Office  will  give  it 
further  consideration  at  the  next  session  of  Congress. 

**  Second.  At  the  time  that  portion  of  my  reservation  was  ceded  to  the  Government, 
which  was  some  four  or  five  years  ago,  the  Government  was  very  slow  in  ratifying  the 
same,  and  since  that  time  a  good  many  of  my  people  have  died.  Now  I  wish,  if  it 
can  be  done,  that  the  money  that  is  to  be  paid  for  the  land  be  given  to  the  Indians 
according  to  the  agreement  and  stipulations.  My  reason  for  asking  this  is  that  if  the 
land  is  opened  for  settlement  for  homesteaders,  it  will  take  some  time  to  fulfill  the 
different  stipulations  in  the  agreement. 

"I  respectfully  request  that  the  payment  of  the  different  amounts  be  hastened, 
although  at  the  time  we  made  the  agreement  we  requested  that  the  payment  of  the 
money  be  made  to  us  at  once — that  is,  as  soon  as  the  agreement  was  ratified.  The 
agreement  has  been  changed  to  a  certain  extent,  allowing  the  homesteaders  to  pay 
instead  of  the  Government  paying,  as  we  agreed  should  be  done. 
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"My  reason  for  aaldug  thiB  payment  at  an  early  <late  i§  that  my  people  have  etart^i 
in  this  Dew  Mio  and  1  would  liko  tb^m  to  hav^^  it  so  that  they  can  mafce  a  good  sUrt 
and  bt?  able  to  purchstefr"  gofni  impl omenta,  build  good  housefly  and  buy  woi'k  horaes. 
Tlmt  ia  the  mah  of  my  peopk\'* 

It  ifi  not  poHi^ible  to  comply  with  your  wiah^  for  the  neaaon  that  the  agreetnont  fta 
amended  proviik'S  that  as  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  tbe  lands  are  receivea,  they  shall 
be  applied  to  the  different  piirpoeeB  specified  in  the  agreement.  The  original  agr©©- 
metit  with  its  stipulations  by  the  Indians  would  have  (mlled  for  sl  direct  appropriation 
fruin  Congress,  and  the  money  for  all  the  purpoaf«  named  in  the  agreenii  nt  woiOd  have 
be<in  in  tnc  Tr*>asujy  to  the  credit  of  the  Indians.  Undej  the  amended  flgreementj 
howevern  only  190, 000  has  as  yet  been  received  and  that  amount  is  the  proceeds  of  the 
school  sections. 

Your  request  for  the  pavment  of  the  different  aiuounta  to  be  hastened  will  receive 
further  consideration,  SA  nrom  time  to  time  sufh^ient  amounts  from  the  proceeds  of 
your  lands  are  received* 

'^ Third.  1  have  expended  a  large  sum  of  money  in  buUdlng  irrigatioo  ditches  on  my 
reserv^atiout  but  I  wish  to  ask  for  another  ditch  to  he  built  at  the  head  of  Little  Horn 
River  where  quite  a  lot  of  my  people  live.  They  have  no  irrigating  ditch  for  their 
agricultural  lands.  That  portion  of  the  reaervation  is  very  adapted  to  farming.  A 
reserv^oir  should  be  built  at  the  head  of  Tryor  Oeek  for  the  people  living  a^jout  and 
next  to  the  mountains  who  have  no  irrigating  ditch.  These  two  requests  I  would  like 
to  have  granted,*' 

Agent  Reynolds  has  recommended  the  constructioii  of  two  additional  ditchee,  pm- 
mtmed  to  be  the  ones  to  which  you  refer.  His  letter  bus  been  referred  to  Superintend- 
ent Hill  for  report  and  recommendation,  As  soon  aa  his  teport  ia  received  the  matter 
will  rei  eive  careful  considertvtion,  and  if  it  be  possible  to  construct  the  ditches  with 
the  funds  available,  you?  request  will  be  granted. 

"Fourth.  My  young  men  aro  handicapped  in  their  efforts  to  farm  their  lands. 
Although  we  have  been  supplied  from  tiuie  to  time  with  barbed  wire  to  fence  our  lands 
the  supply  is  inmifficient  for  the  number  of  people  on  the  lands  where  they  do  thdr 
farming,  and  the  young  men  who  become  of  age  ace  being  allotted  and  their  lands  are 
not  fenced.  They  are  'willing  to  work  their  lands,  but  not  having  their  lands  fenced 
they  are  very  badly  handicapped  and  discouraged  in  their  efforts  to  raise  crops. 
Therefore,  1  request  that  some  wire  be  purchased — three  carloads — and  sent  to  our 
ageiit  for  liim  to  distribute  to  the  ones  tluit  need  it.  There  is  some  monev  belonging 
to  my  people  here  that  could  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  the  wire-  1  want  that 
request  granted . '  * 

You  are  informed  that  the  agent  had  already  requested  this  Oflfice  that  three  car- 
loads of  barbed  wire  fencing  be  shipped  him  as  soon  as  possible.  He  was  advised  that 
he  should  state  how  many  pounds  ne  would  require,  as  this  Office  could  not  estimate 
how  much  wire  three  carloads  would  contain,  some  cars  being  large,  and  others  small. 
When  the  reply  of  the  agent  is  received,  the  matter  of  the  purchase  of  barbed  wire  for 
individual  Indians  for  their  lands  will  be  fully  considered  in  connection  with  funds 
available  for  that  purpose.  The  $40,000  in  the  agreement  of  1904  is  for  the  purpose  of 
fencing  the  entire  Crow  Reservation,  and,  of  course,  is  not  available  for  mdividual 
allotments. 

''  Fifth.  I  have  two  boarding  schools — one  Catholic  school  and  one  mission  school — 
on  the  reservation.  I  would  like  to  have  this  Office  establish  day  schools  in  the  different 
districts  where  the  people  are  closely  settled.  I  think  that  would  be  a  very  fine 
thing  for  my  people.  The  people  could  send  their  little  children  to  these  day  schools, 
and  when  they  are  of  proper  age  they  can  be  sent  to  the  boarding-schools,  and  after 
they  have  reached  a  certain  grade  they  can  be  transferred  to  some  nonreservation 
school,  if  they  so  wish  to  advance  themselves.  I  would  like  very  much  to  have  this 
request  considered.     If  you  would  kindly  grant  it  I  would  be  thankful.  '* 

This  request  will  be  ^ven  very  careful  consideration  and  the  matter  will  be  taken 
up  with  the  agent.  It  is  the  general  policy  of  this  Office  at  present,  wherever  day 
schools  can  be  located  and  successfully  mamtained  from  children  of  families  living 
near  enough,  to  establish  them  at  such  points. 

You  have  very  generally  expressed  the  policy  of  the  Office  with  reference  to  Indian 
education.  The  little  tots  should  go  to  tne  day  schools,  and  as  they  advance  pass 
from  the  day  to  the  boarding  school  on  the  reservation;  after  which,  if  tiiey  snow 
any  special  talent  and  are  deserving  of  further  advancement,  they  can  be  transferred 
to  a  nonreservation  school;  otherwise,  after  being  equipped  in  the  day  and  boarding 
school  on  the  reservation,  it  will  be  time  for  them  to  go  to  work  and  put  into  practice 
what  they  have  learned. 

Your  views,  therefore,  will  receive  careful  consideration. 

^* Sixth.  Since  last  summer  several  surveying  o\it&Xa\ia.'Vfe\i^csi  o\i\a^  \3Mad  «wrvey- 
i^g  lines  for  big  canals.    All  t^e  otliei  BorveyB  out^ii^  teBexN^X^iA^.vv^'^^^^^^^^^^ 
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the  one  that  is  called  the  Big  Horn  High  Line  Canal.  It  starts  at  the  canyon  of  the 
Big  Horn  River  and  goes  north  along  the  high  hill  lands  on  the  west  of  Big  Horn 
River  to  the  Yellowstone  Valley.  I  ask  that  this  canal  be  not  built,  for  the  reason 
that  I  am  not  desirous  of  letting  any  more  of  my  land  go  for  the  present.  I  do  not 
wish  any  of  my  mountains  to  be  considered  for  another  agreement  for  their  sale.  I 
love  those  mountains,  aside  from  their  being  my  source  of  supply." 

Under  date  of  February  3,  1905,  this  Office  reported  upon  a  proposed  amendment 
to  the  bill  ratifying  the  Crow  agreement,  then  pending  before  Congress,  which  amend- 
ment added  to  the  ceded  territory  a  triangular  tract  of  land  covering  about  12  townships, 
being  in  the  central  portion  of  the  reservation  and  lying  on  the  west  side  of  the  Big 
Horn  River,  which  it  was  proposed  to  bring  under  the  operation  of  the  reclamation 
act.  It  is  presumed  that  tne  surveys  to  which  you  refer  were  within  this  tract  and 
had  in  view  a  hi^h-line  canal.  This  Office  opposed  the  adoption  of  the  amendment 
and  it  was  not  incorporated  in  the  act  ratifying  the  agreement  with  certain 
modifications. 

November  26,  1904,  the  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  recommended  that  allo^ 
ments  of  lands  west  of  the  Big  Horn  River  be  not  approved,  as  such  allotments  would 
interfere  with  certain  irri^tion  plans  contemplatea  dv  the  Reclamation  Service. 

This  Office  reported  a^gamst  the  recommendation  of  the  Director,  and  on  February  4, 
1905,  the  Secretary  reviewed  the  matter  and  concluded  as  follows: 

"For  the  reasons  stated,  I  approve  of  your  report  and  your  recommendation  that 
the  selection  of  allotments  already  made  be  not  disturbed,  and  that  the  policy  as 
outlined  be  continued  until  the  remainder  of  the  Indians  on  the  reservation  are 
allotted,  as  provided  by  article  3  of  the  agreement  ratified  by  Congress  April  27, 1904, 
and  other  laws  relative  to  allotments  to  these  Indians." 

It  is  believed  that  the  action  of  the  Office  has  been  in  line  with  your  desires,  as 
indicated  in  your  request. 

"Seventh.  Some  years  ago  I  made  an  ajB;reement  with  the  Government  to  cede  them 
a  portion  of  my  reservation  on  the  west  side,  and  one  of  the  stipulations  in  that  agree- 
ment was  that  the  sum  of  $5,000  would  be  set  aside  for  expenses  of  chiefe  when  they 
visited  Washington.  I  am  anxious  to  know  if  that  amount  is  still  on  hand  for  the 
reason  that  when  my  young  men  sent  me  on  this  taip  they  all  contributed  their  own 
money  to  pay  my  expenses  over  here.  If  I  could  be  reimbursed  from  this  fund  you 
have  on  hana  it  will  save  my  young  men  their  hard-earned  money.  I  wish  to  know 
if  this  reimbursement  can  be  made  to  me  here.** 

In  reply,  you  are  informed  that  the  $5,000  which  was  to  be  available  for  one  year 
from  the  ratification  of  the  agreement  is  still  on  the  books,  and  is  embraced  in  other 
moneys,  balances  from  objects  for  which  appropriations  were  made,  as  set  forth  in  the 
said  a^eement  of  1891,  but  is  not  available  for  your  present  expenses.  It  is  intended 
by  this  Office  that  your  expenses  coming  here,  for  board  and  lodging  in  Washington, 
and  returning  to  your  reservation,  shall  be  paid  from  the  $3,000  set  aside  under  the 
agreement  approved  April  27,  1904.  You  will  later  be  niade  acquainted  with  the 
action  of  this  Office  in  mat  direction. 

"Eighth.  Out  on  my  reservation  there  are  a  few  old  men  and  old  women  who  receive 
rations  from  the  Government.  All  my  young  men  and  the  other  people  that  can 
support  themselves  do  not  receive  rations  at  all.  I  eamostly  request  that  the  rations 
for  these  paupers  be  increased  just  a  little,  for  the  reason  that  they  do  not  receive 
enough  to  supply  their  needs.** 

I  would  suggest  that  on  your  return  to  the  agency  you  bring  this  matter  to  the  atten- 
tion of  your  agent,  who  has  authority  to  issue  sufficient  rations  to  old  and  indigent 
Indians.  If  necessity  exists  for  any  large  increase,  he  will  submit  the  matter  to  this 
Office  for  approval,  when  it  will  receive  consideration. 

"Ninth.  I  have  g[iiite  a  large  reservation  in  Montana,  and  within  the  boundaries 
of  that  reservation  bve  my  people,  .pursuing  their  newly  acquired  way  of  making  their 
living — that  is,  farming,  and  a  few  raise  stock  for  their  support.  I  wish  to  ask  you 
to  increase  the  number  of  the  Indian  police,  and  also  to  increase  their  pay,  if  possible, 
for  the  reason  that  horse  and  cattle  thieves  have  in  the  past  made  raids  upon  my 
reservation  and  run  off  stock  and  deprived  my  people  of  the  results  of  their  labors 
and  efforts  to  obtain  a  living.  As  it  is  now,  the  number  of  police  is  not  sufficient  to 
ffuard  my  lines  and  to  keep  out  the  stock  thieves,  besides  helping  the  Government 
farmers  in  instructing  the  Indians  how  to  raise  their  crops,  and  the  work  that  is  imposed 
upon  the  police  is  too  much  for  the  pay  they  are  getting.'* 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  lists  of  police  are  not  completed  for  the  fiscal  year  1906, 
a  part  of  them  being  in  the  Commissioners*  hands  in  Chicago  and  a  part  in  this  Office, 
it  can  not  be  stated  definitely  what  amount  of  money  will  be  available  for  the  employ- 
ment of  additional  police.    However,  it  is  known  thai  wvt\\  lVk»  Vve^^  ^a  t:vw^  ♦a^aJC^vst- 
ized  it  will  leave  leas  than  $30,000  for  equipment.,  'wYnch.  \a  XX^^  «£si^\x£X  Q.Q\^^<is«^ 
neceas&ry  for  that  purpoee. 


As  the  salariea  of  police  ofBcet«  at  $15  per  motitb  and  privates  at  |10  jmr  montli  ftre 
prescribed  by  liiw.  no  increase  can  be  mEido^ 

"Tenth.  Recently  the  Sujireme  Court  of  the  United  States  rendered  a  decieion 
wberein  tbe  aUottetl  Indians  ^an  go  out  and  pnrcbase  wl^isky  jnat  like  any  other 
citizen*  It  is  ver>  easy  to  see  tlmt  Lhlfi  decision  would  be  a  baa  thin^  for  my  people. 
They  do  not  knrjw  the  bad  rt^t^iuhf^  that  coine  from  drinking,  and  it  is  natural  to  s*^ 
that  they  will  gc  into  excess,  and  in  dftinjG:  that  in  a  very  short  time  my  people  will 
he  niine<L  Now  we  are  under  vou  u^  wards  of  I  he  Government.  We  conmder  our- 
selves f^afe  until  our  lands  are  nltotted  and  approved,  I  want  to  make  a  very  urgent 
request  that  you  nmke  a  epecikil  ruling  for  my  reservation  atid  its  people,  eomethiag 
to  prevent  and  pp'khihit  the  use  of  whisky  and  its  introduction  onto  the  reservation. 
I  would  like  to  have  that  carried  out  if  itcan  be  done.  It  ie  the  oiHy  ^^uard  T  can 
aee  naw.''  . 

This  Oftice  is  now  considering  what  ean  be  done  to  mitigate  the  ill  effecinS  of  the 
recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Cotirt  upon  allotted  fncJiaiw*  and  everything  that  is 
poBeihle  within  the  law  will  be  done  to  prevent  the  sale  of  liquor  to  Indian*.  I  do 
not  understand  that  the  decimou  affectfi  that  portion  of  the  law  wliicb  prohibits  the 
introtlvictirfU  of  liquor  upim  an  Indian  rei^ervauon,  and  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  law 
still  applies  to  the  diminished  Crow  Repervation, 

'*  Eleventh.  We  havt*  an  a^ont  now  liKildng  aft4^r  our  restervation  who  woe  appointf^d 
some  three  years  a^,  and  since  he  was  appointed  he  haa  rtacued  the  Indiana  from 
their  dormant  condition  and  stimulated  thi>m  to  work  and  make  a  H%ingforthemselv«i 
as  wfll  B^  those  dopeudent  upon  tbem  for  support ^  and  all  the  Indians  are  of  one  voiot* 
in  ask  in  j;  that  he  be  retained  for  another  term  o(  four  yeare  at  the  expiration  of  Ida 
prt^etent  terin.  We  kiifiw  we  can  make  a  better  showing Vn iter  his  guidance  than  any 
man  we  know  of.  He  is  the  hi?^l  agent  we  havT  eveT  hatt.  Therefore  we  would 
likt;  to  kvop  him  for  another  term. 

'*  I  realize  the  full  value  of  a  man^s  effort  to  obtain  the  results  of  his  work.  II  a  man 
can't  or  won^t  work,  he  will  have  nothing;  and  if  be  can  make  a  living  and  lay  BOme^ 
thing  aside  for  the  future,  that  is  his  principal  purpot^  in  life." 

1  am  glad  t<i  Iram  that  you  are  so  wr4I  pleased  with  vour  ag:eut  and  that  he  is  doing 
so  much  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  Indians.  \\'nile  it  ia  not  cuatoiuary  to  give 
Bflsuraneee  regarding  an  appointment  so  long  in  advance,  i  ran  say  that  when  the 
time  C{mi>'H  tt!  act  upon  the  mattf^r  your  statement  will  he  given  due  weight. 

''Twelfth.  hGv,\  the  pt^oplf  in  all  walks  of  life  work  during  week  days  and  they 
gather  on  Sunday  for  different  purm>w/s.  f  would  like  tt>  he  inTruitted  to  have  gatK- 
erings  on  Sundays.  When  I  work  during  the  week,  I  am  tired  at  the  end  of  the  week 
and  I  want  a  little  recreation  and  amusement.  It  is  good  for  a  man  to  have  thoee  in 
order  to  balance  his  life. 

**I  earnestly  request  that  these  questions  be  answered  as  soon  as  possible  and  settled 
definitely  once  for  all.  I  wish  to  go  home  now  and  attend  to  my  crops  and  make 
report  of  what  I  have  done  to  my  people.     The  climate  here  is  not  to  my  liking.** 

The  office  has  your  best  interests  at  heart  and  is  willing  to  allow  you  to  have  recre- 
ation and  amusement  after  your  day's  work,  and  also  on  Sunday,  as  do  the  whites. 
Rest,  as  you  no  doubt  know,  is  not  excitement,  nor  is  it  the  engaging  in  physical 
excesses  or  in  demoralizing  and  degrading  practices  or  dances.  Sunday  is  the  day 
when  the  best  whites  rest  as  far  as  possible  from  active  physical  labor,  and  recuperate 
for  the  coming  week's  work.  It  is  also  the  day  when  they  think  of  the  right  roswi  and 
the  wrong  road,  and  what  the  Great  Spirit  wishes  them  to  do. 

The  ofnce  will  make  no  objection  to  your  having  proper  recreation  and  amusement 
on  Sunday,  but  it  will  refuse  to  sanction  amusements  on  that  day  which  wlD  render 
you  unfit  for  the  week's  work  before  you,  and  which  may  tend  to  demoralize  your 
nome  life  or  prevent  your  proper  progress  along  the  line  of  civilization. 

Your  agent  knows  what  is  best  for  you  and  will.no  doubt  permit  such  amusementa 
as  are  proper. 

Havmg  answered  yom:  requests  as  favorably  as  poaedble,  permit  me  to  ea^^  that  I 
have  been  much  pleased  with  the  intelligent  ana  courteous  maimer  in  wmch  you 
have  made  your  wishes  known  to  the  office,  and  your  evident  desire  for  the  improve- 
ment of  your  people. 

Trusting  you  may  have  a  pleasant  journey  in  returning  to  yoiu*  home,  I  am, 
Very  respectfully, 

C.  F.  Larrabeb, 

Acting  Commisnoner. 
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Exhibit  Z.  L.  D.  No.  1. 

Helena,  Mont.,  Febnuxry  7,  1908, 

I  hereby  swear  that  the  following  statement  is  true  in  every  particular  and  that  the 
fiicts  therein  are  within  my  own  knowledge  gained  through  personal  observation: 

Mathew  K.  Sniffen,  secretiury  of  the  Indian  Rights  Association,  has  been  in  regular 
communication  and  consultation  with  Mrs.  Helen  Pierce  Grey  every  day  from  January 
26  to  the  present  time,  and  Mrs.  Grey  told  me  on  January  24  that  Sniffen  had  been  to 
Bee  her  frequently  prior  to  that  time. 

The  Rev.  J.  G.  Burgess,  of  Crow  Agency,  was  in  consultation  with  Mrs.  Grey  each 
day  during  his  stay  in  Helena  from  January  24  to  January  29. 

These  conferences  occurred  in  Mrs.  Grey's  bedroom,  at  220  Fifth  avenue,  Helena, 
Mont.,  and  at  most  of  them  there  were  also  present  Tom  Doyle,  Harry  Thompson,  and 
E.  L.  Dana,  besides  myself.  At  all  these  conferences  the  topic  of  discussion  was  some 
feature  of  the  investigation  by  the  grand  jury  of  Mrs.  Grey's  and  Mr.  Bjosius's  charges 
concerning  affairs  on  the  Crow  Reservation.  The  evidence  already  presented  or  to 
be  presented  by  the  different  witnesses  was  usually  discussed,  and  those  witnesses 
coached  as  to  what  they  were  to  say. 

In  the  meeting  on  January  27,  at  which  both  Burgess  and  Sniffen  were  present,  Mrs. 
Grey  urged  me  to  swear  before  the  grand  jury  to  certain  statements  which  I  told  her 
were  not  true;  she  still  persisted  in  urging  that  I  should  swear  to  them  an^ay,  in  order 
to  help  her  cause.  At  the  same  meeting  Mrs.  Grejr  asked  Mr.  Sniffen  if  he  (as  repre- 
senting the  Indian  Rights  Association)  would  get  bail  for  her  in  case  she  was  put  in  ^ail, 
and  also  whether  he  would  get  her  a  lawyer,  and  to  both  these  questions  Sniffen  replied: 
"We  will  do  our  best." 

At  one  of  these  meetings  I  asked  Mrs.  Grey  how  she  got  a  copy  of  Inspector  Dalby*8 
report,  and  Sniffen  Bxx)ke  up  and  said  that  he  had  sent  it  to  her.  I  have  since  asked 
him  when  he  sent  it  to  her,  and  he  told  me  that  he  sent  it  to  her  as  soon  as  he  obtained 
it  from  Washington,  which  he  said  was  very  soon  after  the  report  was  submitted  by  the 
inspector.    Both  Mr.  Sniffen  and  Mrs.  Grey  have  copies  of  the  report. 

Mrs.  Grey  told  me  that  Mr.  Burgess  showed  her  a  letter  hrom  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  reprimanding  him,  and  that  she  tried  to  get  the  letter  from  him  to  have  it 
published  in  the  Independent,  but  that  Burgess  would  not  consent  to  that. 

Mrs.  Grey  told  me  to-day  that  the  foreman  of  the  grand  jury  had  told  her  that  the 
ffrand  jury  had  decided  to  indict  her.  Both  Mrs.  Grey  and  Mr.  Sniffen  tell  me  that 
Mr.  Miller,  of  the  Indian  Rights  Association,  has  authorized  Mr.  Sniffen  to  procure 
bail  for  Mrs.  Grey  and  to  bring  her  East  with  him  to  meet  members  of  the  Indian 
Rights  Association  in  Philadelphia,  after  which  they  expect  to  present  the  matter  to 
Congress,  with  the  view  of  securing  a  Congressional  investigation. 

F.  E.  Server. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  at  Helena,  Mont.,  this  7th  day  of  February,  1908. 

Z.  Lewis  Dalby,  Indian  Inspector. 


Exhibit  F.  E.  L.  4. 

This  Exhibit  No.  4  is  mentioned  on  page  25  of  the  typewritten  report  of  the  morning 
session  of  April  8,  fourth  and  fifth  lines  from  the  bottom. — F.  E.  L. 


Claims  157807.    0.  B.  and  Q.  R.  R.  Co.    Passenger  transportation.    F.  E.  Leupp, 
requisition  No.  14337-40,  $38.85.    Indian  Office,  received  September  7,  1905 — claim. 


Unttbd  States,  Department  oj  the  Interior, 
government  transportation  request. 

No.  14337,  dated  Denver,  Colo.,  July  15, 1905,  in  favor  of  F.  E.  Leupp  and  no  other 
person,  with  no  pounds  of  extra  baggage,  from  Denver.  Colo.,  to  Crow  Agency,  Mont., 
nas  this  15th  day  of  July,  1905,  been  signed  by  me  ana  delivered  to  the  agent  of  C.  B. 
and  Q.  Railroad  Company  at  Denver,  Colo.,  transportation  having  been  furnished 
therein. 
Amount,  $23.45,  first  claas,  through  ticket. 

F.  E.  Lbupp, 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affaxts, 

(On  back:)  To  be  detached  and  mailed  to  the  countersigning  officer  by  the  traveler 
immediately  upon  iasue  of  ticket. 
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United  States,  Dbpartmbnt  of  the  Tntbrtor, 

BOVBRN^MBNT  TRANfiPOftTATlON   RBQUBaT. 

No.  14340,  dfit^d  Crawford,  Nebr.,  July  30,  1905,  in  favor  of  F.  E.  Lei^pp.  and  ii<d 
other  pereoTiH  with  no  pounds  of  extra  baggage,  from  Crawford,  Nebr..  to  BiUin^i!^ 
Moi]t.,  has  thifl  30th  day  of  July,  1905,  been  aigned  by  me,  and  delivered  to  the  aceni 
of  C  B.  and  Q  Railroad  Company  at  Cmwford,  Nebr,,  trauepoitation  having  heea 
furnished  therein. 
Amount  $15.40,  flret  claas,  through  Umitod  ticket. 

P.  E.  Lstrpp, 
Camniimonrr  of  Indian  Affairs. 

(On  back):  To  be  detached  and  mailed  to  the  counterBigniiig  officer  by  the  ttavele 
immediately  upon  isaue  d  ticket. 


pnplfcatA.]  •  

Burlington  Route.  TA  department  No.  WTBU 

UniltA  Suites  Govfrnment,  De]^art7n4fii  of  the  InUnor,  Washiyujton,  D.  C.^  to  Chimgo^ 
Burlington  mid  Quinaj  Radway  Company ^  ImcM  wut  of  the  MismuH.  River,  Dr. 

Remit  to  assistant  treasurer,  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  Railway  Company, 
Omaha,  Nebr.  ^^ 

1905.  ^H 

Aug,  26.  For  transportation  furnished  as  per  orders  herewifh  _  - . , , . .  138,  85^H 

No.  14340,  July  30,  Crawford  to  Billings,  1  fare. $U.  40  ^M 

No.  14337,  July  15,  Denver  to  Crow  Agency,  I  fare 23.  45  ^H 

I  hereby  certify  lb  at  the  rates  chaiiged  for  thie  franF|)ortation  were  the  currt^nt  and 
lowest  rates  charg^'l  the  p^iMir  w)M-n  ihf'  H^  V*''?  wr-rp  incq<:ir^  _G^  p.  a. 

D.         J.  D.  S. 

If  an  efror  be  found  in  this  bill,  return  with  all  papers  to  assistant  auditor, 'Omaha, 
Nebr. 

In  making  voucher,  please  quote  auditor's  number  shown  above. 

Auditor's  No.  .    8.    Accounting  division  No.  .    Operating  account  No. 

.     F.,  P.,  or  G.     Amount, . 

Settled,  October  16,  1905. 


Exhibit  F.  E.  L.  No.  5. 

This  Exhibit  No.  5  is  mentioned  on  page  34  of  the  typewritten  report  of  the  morning 
session  of  April  8,  fifth  and  sixth  lines  from  bottom. 

F.  E.  L. 


[Extract  from  letter  of  ChArl^s  E.  Dagenett,  supervisor  of  Indian  employment,  dated  March  7,  1006.] 

Have  just  had  word  from  the  manager  of  the  Rocky  Ford  beet-sugar  factory  saying 
about  500  Indians  would  be  wanted  in  that  district  this  season  and  saying  that  the 
matter  should  be  attended  to  at  once.  WiU  go  there  while  on  this  trip  to  the  northern 
Pueblos. 


[Extract  from  monthly  report  of  Charles  E.  Dagenett,  supervisor  of  Indian  employment,  for  the 
period  from  Febraary  ao  to  March  31, 1006.    Report  dated  March  81, 1005.] 

On  my  visit  to  the  Rocky  Ford  beet  fields  I  found  the  sentiment  very  kind  toward 
the  Indians,  and  an  agreement  for  the  placing  of  200  in  the  beet  fields  was  made, 
though  many  more  thim  that  number  is  wanted,  and  in  a  letter  just  received  1,000 
is  asked  for,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  transportation  laigely,  as  the  distance  is  great  and 
the  rates  are  high.  With  the  rate  I  am  trying  to  get  of  a  cent  a  nnle  in  parties,  it 
will  be  possible  to  furnish  the  number  askea  for  and  also  to  furnish  Indian  labor 
in  l£uge  uunbers  to  other  beet  fields  in  Colorado  where  I  have  been  asked  to.  Am 
making  the  matter  of  rates  the  subject  of  a  special  communication. 
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[Extract  from  report  of  Charles  E.  Dagenett,  supervisor  of  Indian  employment,  for  the  period 
ending  September  30, 1905.    Date  of  report,  October  1, 1905.] 

There  were  about  200  Indians  sent  to  the  beet  fields  near  Rocky  Ford,  Colo.,  in  May 
and  returned  home  in  July,  making  about  two  months'  work.  Of  this  number  prac- 
tically all  were  school  boys  ranging  from  12  to  18  ytars  of  age.  Their  transportation 
was  advanced  them,  costing  from  $9.40  to  $15.00,  which  they  repaid,  and  after  that 
and  their  equipment  and  board,  together  with  a  reasonable  amount  for  spending  money 
given  them,  tney  returned  to  school  with  50  per  cent  of  their  gross  earnings,  which 
averaged  about  $60  per  capita. 

Another  extract  from  the  same  report: 

Over  100  men  and  boys,  nearly  all  from  the  Santa  Fe  Pueblos,  were  sent  to  the  beet 
fields  for  the  fall  work,  as  the  Santa  Fe  Pacific  withdrew  our  special  rates  west  of 
Albuquerque  on  account  of  the  great  scarcity  of  track  laborers  along  their  road,  but  on 
a  personal  visit  to  the  general  pa.«scngtr  agent  the  rates  were  allowed  for  all  Indians  of 
18  years  and  under,  which  made  it  possible  to  send  some.  The  wages  for  the  fall  work 
are  still  better  tljan  the  spring,  owing  to  their  success  there  during  the  spring.  The  few 
older  Indians  in  the  beet  fields  this  spring  went  home  well  pic  ased  and  made  it  possible 
to  get  more  than  five  times  as  many  for  the  fall,  notwithstanding  the  much  bigger  crops 
this  year  among  the  Indians.  The  same  man  is  employed  to  look  after  them  this  fall 
as  during  the  spring.  He  is  not  bonded,  but  has  valuable  property  there,  and  as  I  look 
over  all  accounts  and  visit  them  quite  often  the  Indians  are  safe. 

[Extract  from  report,  dated  May  4, 1906,  from  Charles  E.  Dagenett,  supervisor  of  Indian  employment, 
for  the  period  ending  April  30,  1906.] 

Early  in  March  arrangements  were  completed  with  the  American  Beet  Sugar  Com- 
pany for  the  employment  of  Indians  in  the  beet  fields  around  Rocky  Ford,  Colo., 
under  a  very  favorable  agreement,  a  copy  of  which  is  inclosed  herewith.  As  notea 
before,  this  work  is  very  desirable  for  the  Indians  in  many  ways,  especially  the  school- 
boys, and  all  the  Indians  in  a  large  scope  of  country  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
go,  as  the  rates  are  very  low  and  the  same  from  all  points.  The  best  rate  tne  company 
can  secure  will  average  far  in  excess  of  $5  from  tne  points  named  in  the  agreement, 
but  in  order  to  place  all  Indians  on  an  equal  footing  in  this  work  the  company  pays  all 
fares  in  excess  of  $5  each  way.  Indian  labor  in  the  beet  fields  last  year  proved  very 
successful  both  for  the  Indians  and  for  the  farmers,  and  it  was  on  this  favorable  showing 
and  the  assurance  of  a  goodly  number  for  the  present  season  that  these  favorable  terms 
were  secured.  Under  this  agreement  Mr.  Collins  will  be  employed  by  the  year  to 
look  after  the  interests  of  Indian  employment  in  that  section,  as  my  representative, 
and,  besides  the  beet  work,  homes  for  Indians  who  care  to  work  there  permanently 
will  be  found,  generally  at  about  $25  per  montli  and  all  found  Un-  young  men  who  are 
willing  and  can  understand  enough  English  to  get  along,  or  $35  per  month  with  small 
house,  where  the  Indian  has  a  family,  and  board  himself.  Of  course  the  hours  are  long 
and  the  work  is  sometimes  very  liard,  being  all-around  farm  work. 

[Extract  from  roport  of  Charles  E.  Dagenett,  supervisor  of  Indian  employment,  for  the  year  ending 
Juno  30,  1906.    Uoport  dated  August  30,  llKXi.] 

Some  young  men  have  been  so  placed  in  the  beet  district  around  Rocky  Ford,  Colo., 
and  have  given  entire  satisfaction,  and  a  great  many  nioro  could  be  placed  there  in 
permanent  places  with  8ui>stanlial  farmers  at  good  \\i\v;i  s  if  they  would  accept. 

The  beet  work  in  Colorado,  in  the  Kocky  Ford  seciion,  is  (specially  desnable  for 
schoolboys  and  Indians  generally,  as  it  take  s  them  into  a  good,  up-to-date  farming  com- 
munity, where  farming  is  done  under  irrigation  astlieirs  have  to  l)e  at  home,  and  where 
the  sentiment  toward  the  Indian,  while  it  is  kindly,  is  not  scnlinicnlnl;  the  pecvple 
there  believe  in  having  him  get  all  he  (  arns  and  in  having  him  earn  all  he  gets.  It's 
the  most  satisfactory  basis;  simply  giving  value  received  on  holli  sides.  The»pay  is 
good  and  the  work  is  light,  so  that  boys  from  12  years  up  cari  do  about  as  w(  11  as  men. 
Roth  the  spring  and  the  fall  work  last  two  months,  which  is  about  the  length  of  time 
they  care  to  work  steady.  Lr.si  year  the  transportation  ccst  about  20  per  cent  of  their 
gross  earnings,  but  this  sprin^r  it  was  materially  Ic  ss  than  that,  as  the  beet  growers  paid 
the  transportation  for  the  Indians  where  it  exceeded  $5  each  way.  TJiis  was  due  to 
the  satisfactory  showing  made  by  Indian  lal)or  in  that  section  last  year  and  to  the 
■  assurance  of  being  iurnislicd  a  large  numbi-r  of  Indian  b(»et  workc^i-s  for  this  season. 
For  the  spring  work  there  last  season  then^  were  ITS  sent  to  the  beot  fields,  and  this  spring 
there  were  454,  and  the  earnings  nearly  $30,000  for  the  two  months.  There  was  practi- 
cally no  expense  to  the  Government  in  connection  with  this  work,  as  the  salary  of  my 
representativo  there,  which  is  $1,500  a  year  and  other  expense  s,  are  paid  by  the  beet 
growers  in  consideration  of  l)eing  furnished  the  labor.  Mnrc^  satisfactory  and  perma- 
nent arrangements  tor  handling  Indian  labor  in  this  section  are  being  made  as  tUcj  \sv^\.Vl 
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EB(Sj  I         '  aes  will  be  furnished  Uiem  now  inste&d  ol  tents  as  heretofore. 

this  w  d&  well  it)  doll  are  and  ccuta^  thBt  ia  id  rt^ality  the  smaller  part  ol  it* 

i^red  tD  r  Milages  to  the  ladiaiis  derived  trom  cod  tact  and  as3<Kiatioii  with 

.v^*  lUJid  in  that  vicimty,    Thia  ia  eapeciaUy  so  in  the  caa**  0/  the  mAny 

bvk  jnutD  report      Charlea  E.  DagBaett,  supervisor  ot  iDdian  mnployniAat,  for  tha  period  eud- 
ig  DecembcT  3),  lyOfi.    Date  ol  report*  Jautj^irF  18, 1907*] 

beet  around  Rocky  Ford,  Colo.^  this  sfriaaon  haa  been  very  mieeeoiful 

^r  the  ins  and  for  the  beet  growers.     The  Indians  were  well  pleased  with 

111  earningo  imd  their  treat jnent.  as  they  were  directly  under  the  cnarge  erf  Mr. 
P,  Collins,  who  has  had  lonj?  und  socceeaful  experience  in  handling  Indians. 
Iiere  were  in  the  beet  fields  thia  past  spring  454  Indians  in  all,  of  whom  153  were 
Dolboj'e  from  Chiloco,  and  of  the  301  from  my  district  proper,  43  were  from  reaer- 
bns. 

n  the  fall  there  were  only  62,  aU  from  reservations,  in  the  beet  fields,  and  moet  ol 
m  returned  home  before  the  work  was  finished,  in  order  to  be  present  at  their 
ifltSH  80  that  the  earnings  ior  the  fail  were  very  livtle,  comparatively,  hut  the  Indians 
— int  home  satisfied. 

^hese  feasts  are  very  numerous  among  the  Pueblos  and  they  will  leave  the  moat 
iprntivc  work  and  go  home  te  attend  t^*^"i 

-»  earnings  for  the  l^eet  season  «^  ere  $30^046.43,    There  woa  paid  for 

^rtation  10^291.40,  and  for  s  $5,{j%.07,  leaving  the  net  amount 

x^        Liana  in  cash  as  $19,657,06,  ^  le  case  of  the  schoolboys  was  deliv- 

>         jyperiniendents  in  cliarge  ol  «*^  «,t*.™l8  from  which  ihey  came. 

from  report  afOharlea  E.  Daeevmil,  Buptrvifior  1     India  a  emploTment  for  the  j^ear  eadliw 
Jun*jmiW7.    Date  ol  report    luly  29.  IWJ/.] 

:  v©aT  thPsrPL  were  404  Indiana  emi  the  beet  fields  during  the  thinning 

'  ring  the  harvesting  in  For  the  thinning  eeaaon  this  yeaf, 

20,  there  were  604,  jhuku^  100  or  more  will  be  sent  there  in 

„_  vwe  £all  work.    Of  the  ire  this  spring,  493  were  schoolboys  and 

XX ±  fiuiii  feservations.     Those  from  me  urecrvations  were  llopis,  Navajos,  P«ebh»«. 

and  AparheS;  and  tlio  isrh<?<il1>uys  frfUti  Ihi^i^*^  rrilH's  and  K^v*^ml  others.     Their  j 


earnings  for  the  spring  work  was  $28,000.  From  their  gross  earnings  was  paid  $6,000 
for  transportation,  $6,000  paid  for  board,  clothing,  etc.,  and  cash  while  in  tihe  beet 
fields,  and  the  balance,  $16,000,  was  paid  them  in  cash  when  they  started  home,  or, 
in  the  case  of  schoolboys,  sent  to  the  superintendent. 


Exhibit  F.  E.  L.,  No.  6. 

This  exhibit,  No.  6,  is  mentioned  on  page  48  of  the  typewritten  report  of  the  morning 
session  of  April  8,  top  of  page. 

F.  E.  L. 

[Mrs.  Helen  Pierce  Grey,  Western  Correspondent,  Sheridan  Inn,  Sheridan,  Wyo.]« 

Afbil  20,  1907. 

[Statement  dictated  by  Mrs.  Helen  Pierce  Grey.] 

Mr.  Secretary:  In  consideration  of  the  fact  that  I  have  nven  something  like  six 
months  of  my  time  and  sacrificed  my  own  interests,  financially  and  professionally,  by 
turning  over  to  you  all  the  information  t  liat  I  have  dug  up,  in  order  that  you  may  niake 
this  investigation,  I  very  much  regret  that  1  may  not  have  the  opjwrtimity  of  asldng 
you  for  certain  information  on  the  same  subject  and  for  permission  to  return  to  the  reser- 
vation. AH  the  statements  of  the  Indians  were  given  to  me  confidentially,  with  my 
Promise  that  their  charges  should  not  react  upon  themselves  in  the  custonaary  manner. 
ou  say  you  do  not  see  any  reason  why  I  should  not  return  to  the  reservation.  As  I 
told  you,  I  have  planned  to  return  for  the  religious  dances  to  occur  in  the  next  fort- 
night, and  do  not  wish  to  incur  any  annoyance;  I  would  be  very  glad  if  you  would 
send  me  permission  to  do  so. 

Address:  192  Dearborn  avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

Informally  referred  by  the  Secretary  to  Commissioner  Leupp. 

•Thia  was  a  visiting  card,  pinned  to  the  sheet. 
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April  24,  1907. 
Mrs.  Hblen  Pierce  Grey, 

192  Dearborn  Avenue^  Chicago^  HI. 

My  Dear  Madam:  Secretary  Garfield  turned  over  to  me  your  note  to  him  of  April 
20,  and  asked  me  to  write  you  whatever  I  considered  best  under  the  circumstances. 

I  do  not  know  what  you  refer  to  as  the  reaction  of  the  Indians'  charges  upon  them- 
selves in  the  "customsuy  manner.*'  The  only  reaction  of  which  I  have  anjr  knowl- 
edge is  in  the  case  of  an  Indian  who  makes  false  statements;  and  my  practice  with 
him  is  to  always  make  him  feel  the  unwisdom  of  that  line  of  conduct  as  sharply  as  I 
try  to  make  the  white  man  appreciate  the  consequence  of  the  same  course  on  his  part. 

As  to  your  visiting  the  religious  dances,  I  have  no  objection  to  your  doing  so,  and  will 
inclose  a  note  for  you  if  you  consider  that  that  is  necessary.*  Of  course,  no  one  in 
Washington — I,  or  the  Secretary,  or  even  the  President —  would  give  you  any  permit 
to  go  upon  a  reservation  to  make  trouble.  We  expect  you  to  conform  to  the  usual 
rules  in  such  matters,  which  your  own  sense  of  courtesy  and  good  conduct  would  nat- 
urally prompt  you  to  follow. 

I  do  feel  constrained,  in  connection  with  all  that  has  passed  here,  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  tilie  fact  that  I  have  given  you  every  facility  for  digging  down  to  the  bottom  of 
all  the  records  in  the  possession  of  the  Indian  Office — not,  as  I  explained  to  you  at  the 
outset,  for  newspaper  purposes,  but  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  and  helping  us  to 
discover  whether  tnere  is  anything  wrong  in  the  administration  of  affairs  at  the  Crow 
Agency.  I  assumed  at  the  outset  that  you  understood  the  limitations  in  that  regard, 
as  no  one  here  would  have  given  you  the  opportunities  that  were  afforded  you  on 
any  other  consideration.  The  investigation  will  be  undertaken  as  promptly  as  the 
gentleman  chosen  by  the  Secretary  can  get  away  and  b^n  it.  In  pursuance  of  my 
particular  wish,  the  Secretary's  choice  is  made  of  a  man  over  whom  I  have  no  control, 
with  whom  I  have  never  had  more  than  an  hour's  conversation  possibly  in  mylife, 
and.  whom  I  did  not  know  even  by  sight  until  the  latter  part  of  last  week.  Wher- 
ever a  matter  of  this  kind  has  come  up  and  the  accuser  has  shown,  as  you  showed  at 
the  outset  of  your  interview  with  me,  that  he  feels  the  slightest  doubt  of  the  faimesB 
of  the  Indian  Office,  it  has  always  been  my  wish  that  whoever  makes  the  investigation 
should  be  someone  so  completely  out  of  my  "sphere  of  influence"  that  he  will  judge 
my  share  of  the  administration  quite  as  impartially  as  he  does  that  of  any  of  my  sub- 
oriinates. 

Sincerely,  yours,  F.  E.  Leupp,  Commissioner. 


April  25,  1907. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Reynolds:  I  have  given  to  Mrs.  Helen  Pierce  Grey,  of  Sheridan, 
Wyo.,  a  letter  of  courtesy  reading  as  follows: 

**The  bearer,  Mrs.  Helen  Pierce  Grey,  has  asked  for  permission  to  visit  the  Crow 
Reservation  in  Montana,  for  the  purpose  of  attending  some  ceremonial  dances  of  the 
Indians,  and  it  is  my  wish  that  sne  be  accorded  by  tne  authorities  of  the  reservation 
every  proper  courtesy  in  the  premises. " 

I  send  tnis  notice  to  you  to  save  any  possible  friction  if  she  appears  oft  the  reserva- 
tion for  the  purpose  mentioned  and  without  first  presenting  herself  to  yoti.  Also,  I 
feel  that  you  ought  to  know  of  any  authorization  issued  by  the  Indian  Office  which 
affects  yovLT  juri«liction. 

Sincerely,  yours,  Francis  E.  Leupp, 

Commissioner. 
Samuel  G.  Reynolds,  Esq., 

United  States  Indian  Agent ^  Crow  Agency,  Mont. 


To  whom  it  may  concern: 

The  bearer,  Mrs.  Helen  Pierce  Grey,  has  asked  permission  to  visit  the  Crow  Reserva- 
tion, in  Montana,  for  the  purpose  of  attending  some  ceremonial  dances  of  the  Indians, 
and  it  is  my  wish  that  sne  be  accorded  by  the  authorities  of  the  reservation  every 
proper  courtesy  in  the  premises. 

F.  E.  Lbupp,  Commissioner. 

April  24, 1907. 
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Exhibit  F.  E.  L.  ?.« 

Department  op  the  Interior, 
Office  (Vj^  mission  eh  of  iNmASf  Affairs, 

Wiisfiingion,  April  14,  J 908, 
My  Dear  Benator:  The*  Office  filea  bnve  Ijeen  thoroujjlilv  searched  for  the  two 
tele^c^aRis  wliifh  Mrs.  (irey  aaked  for— <ine  eent  to  me  by  Mr.  Maffihy,  the  catlle- 
irtan,  {nnii  Ht*leiiat  Mrml^^  and  the  other  hy  a  Mr.  Collins  from  tho  \\ nldorf-Aet/jria       i 
Uotel  in  New  York,  but  nothing  anawering  tbese  deerriptions  ran  be  ffund.  ' 

I  have  founds  howpvor,  a  telegrain  frttm  John  T.  Murphy  at  ll<>lena  tt>  Jf^rpSTiiah 
Collins  in  this  titv,  and  pinned  to  it  ft  Inrg  t>^>ewTiUen  prolem  from  Mr*  iMurj>lij\ 
sigripd  by  Mr.  Collinp  as  his  iittomeyt  with  an  tie<H>nipa-n;^ng  petition  ffi^<?<i  by  the 
attorney  in  his  own  rhamtter.    Thew?  may  be  the  piipers  which  Mrs,  tirev  refers  U*. 

An  the  protest  and  petition  were  ritit  at  ted  upon  Viy  the  Odicei  but  fluVyioiited  to  the  ^_ 
then  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  passed  ufniin  hy  fiim,  I  send  with  them  the  t-orra^^f 
bpondence  drawn  out  hy  the  tuse.  ^ince  it  phows  tlie  reflaims  a<*iuatiiJg8e<^reUu7  Hitcb':^! 
cock  in  decidiug  adversely  to  the  proleeting  1  idder, 

I  inclofie  herewith,  &lj^n  the  t'nrreapontleixf  e  bciwoen  Agerila  Reyivolds  and  my       ' 
Otlite  as  Uy  bringinc  on  the  (Vow  dele^tiou  now  hi?re.   This  was  the  other  exhibit,  I 
believe,  ealled  fiir  by  Mn».  Grey. 

Sincerely,  yours,  F.  E.  Lkupf,  j 

Hon.  M.  E.  f^APF, 

Omrman  C(miviUtm  on  Imimn  Jjfntrt,  U,  5.  SenalA, 


Exhibit  F.  E.  L.  8. 

Dbpahtmrnt  op  TifK  [nteriob, 

i'MTEtr   8TATEy    ImJIAN    SeRVICE^ 

Crow  Aijmqf,  Mont.,  Fchriuiry  18,  I90S, 
HoTioTaTile  CoMMtsBtoNETE  OP  Indian  AFCArns, 

IViUfhimfttm.  D.  C. 

Sir:  According  to  instructions  received  from  your  Oflice,  Inspector  McLaughlin 
called  a  council  of  these  Indians  to  meet  at  this  agency  on  Tuesday,  February  II,  for 
the  purpose  of  consulting  with  them  regarding  the  Dixon  bill  for  opening,  after  allot- 
ments had  been  made  t<^  those  now  entitled  to  receive  same,  the  surplus  lands  of  their 
reservation,  and  also  the  matter  of  forming  a  horse  company,  as  outlined  in  another 
bill  introduced  by  Senator  Dixon.  The  complete  minutes  of  the  council  were  for- 
warded to  the  Department  on  Monday,  February  17.  The  council  was  composed  of 
94  of  the  lea' ling  Indians  of  this  tribe.  I  am  sure  that  when  you  read  the  different 
speeches  made  by  the  Indians  that  you  will  be  very  much  interested  in  what  they 
said.  You  will  notice  that  Major  Mcliaughliu  explained  very  fully  the  feeling  of  the 
Department  on  the  subject  of  opening  up  the  surplus  lands  of  all  reservations.  WTiile 
the  Indians  knew  in  a  general  way  that  sucli  a  bill  had  been  introduced,  yet  ver>'  few 
of  them  knew  in  detail  the  purport  of  the  measure.  Since  the  middle  of  December  I 
have  l^een  away  from  the  reservation  a  great  deal,  8ul)stantially  the  most  of  my  time 
being  taken  u|>  by  my  appearance  before  tlie  grand  jury  at  Helena,  and  I  have  had  no 
time  to  explain  or  talk  to  the  Indians  regarding  the  bill  since  its  introduction,  con- 
Becpicntly  its  purport  came  as  a  great  surprise  to  the  Indians,  as  you  will  notice  by 
their  speeches  made  on  the  first  day  of  the  council. 

vVfter  mooting  with  the  Indians  from  2  o'clock  until  5  o'clock  p.  ra.  and  explaining 
fully  to  thom  Uie  provisions  of  the  bill,  and  after  listening  to  tneir  speeches.  Major 
McLaughlin  advised  them  to  go  into  council  among  themselves  and  study  the  matter 
over  carefully,  and  when  they  had  reached  an  j^reement  he  would  take  the  matter 
up  further  with  them.  They  returned  that  evening  after  supper  and  were  in  council 
until  11  o'clock,  when  they  adjourned  to  meet  the  next  morning.  On  the  following 
morning  they  were  in  council  until  noon,  when  they  notified  Major  McLaughlin  and 
myself  to  come  down  at  o'clock  p.  m.,  as  they  had  gone  over  the  bill  and  were  then 
able  to  talk  upon  the  subject  more  intelligently  than  they  had  the  previous  afternoon. 
You  will  notice  that  the  speeches  made  upon  the  second  day  were  from  an  entirely 
different  viewpoint  than  those  made  upon  the  liret  day.  \\  hen  they  were  in  council 
among  themselves,  thoy  called  upon  the  various  young  men  who  were  educated  and 
had  sufficient  knowledge  to  read  and  explain  the  bill  intelligently.     The  young  men 


oSee  **  Exhibit  F.  E.  L.  9,"  p.  599  et  seq.,  for  correspondence  referred  to  in  this 
exhibit. 
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also  had  access  to  the  letter  you  wrote  me  on  January  17,  and,  talking  the  matter  over 
fully  witli  the  old  Indians,  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  better  for  them  to 
nu  (1  the  proposition  according  to  your  instructions  than  it  would  be  to  stand  out  and 
opjx)-^.'  it.  They  were  unanimous,  as  you  will  discover  from  the  minutes  of  the  pro- 
ceed! r.o^s.  in  asking  that  a  delegation  of  young  men  be  sent  to  Washington,  together 
with  .\iajor  McLaughlin  and  myself,  to  confer  with  you  and  the  committees  of  Congress 
regarding  the  changes  that  might  be  made  in  the  bill  for  their  benefit.  They  elected 
the  following  committee  of  six:  Plenty  Coos,  Carl  Leider,  Frank  ghively,  James  Hill, 
David  Stewart,  and  Horace  Ix)ngbear.  George  Pease,  who  was  the  third  person  pro- 
pos.d,  was  the  unanimous  choice  of  the  council,  but  he  reported  at  that  time  that 
ne  would  be  unable  to  go.  George  Pease  is  one  of  the  brightest  young  men  of  the  tribe, 
and  is  conducting  a  trading  store  at  Lodgegrass. 

On  the  morning  after  the  committee  was  elected  a  delegation  of  twenty  or  more 
Indians,  mostly  living  in  the  Lodgegrass  district,  called  upon  Major  McLaughlin  and 
requested  that  the  name  of  George  Fease  be  substituted  for  that  of  Horace  Longbear, 
they  giving  as  reason  that  I^)dg(^grv\ss,  the  second  important  district  of  the  reservation, 
had  no  representative,  while  the  Big  Horn  district  was  represented  by  three — Carl 
Leider,  James  Hill,  and  Horace  Longbear.  The  following  (lay  a  council  was  held  by 
the  Indians  at  I^dgegniss  and  they  were  unanimous  in  asking  that  George  Pease  be 
made  a  member  of  the  committee  in  place  of  Horace  Longbear.  George  Pease  con- 
sented and  said  he  would  go  as  requested  by  the  Indians  provided  the  authority  for 
him  t )  do  so  was  granted  and  I  would  recommend  that  his  name  be  considerea  by 
your  Oliice  in  place  of  that  of  Horace  L<mgl>ear.  The  Pryor  district  called  a  meeting 
and  they  made  request  of  Major  McLaughlin  that  the  name  of  Alexander  Upshaw 
be  added  as  a  seventh  member  of  the  committee.  I  was  surprised  that  Alexander's 
name  was  not  voted  upon  at  the  council,  as  he  is  probably  the  brightest  and  best- 
educated  Indian  of  the  reservation,  besides  being  a  full  blood.  I  understand,  how- 
ever, from  later  talks  that  the  Indians  had  with  me  that  it  was  understood  that  Alex- 
ander was  too  busy  assisting  Mr.  Curtis  (the  photographer)  to  get  away  at  this  time. 
Word  has  come,  however,  that  Alexander  is  very  anxious  to  be  one  of  the  delegates, 
and  I  am  sure  he  would  be  the  unanimous  choice  of  the  whole  tribe. 

Since  Major  McLaughlin  left  the  Indians  have  been  coming  to  me  and  expressing 
themselves  as  being  very  much  satisfied  with  the  proceeding.  Quite  a  large  number 
of  representative  Indians  have  requested  me  to  ask  if  Scolds  the  Bear,  Big  Medicine, 
and  Looks  With  His  Ears  can  be  authorized  to  accompany  the  committee  to  Washing- 
ton. The  three  Indians  last  named  are  full  bloods  and  uneducated,  but  stand  very 
high  in  the  opinion  of  the  members  of  the  tribe  and  have  done  as  much  toward  helping 
to  l)etter  the  condition  of  the  reservation  as  any  other  three  men  in  the  tribe.  It 
would  personally  give  me  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  to  see  these  three  men  authorized 
to  go  to  Washington,  as  they  have  been  absolutely  loyal  through  all  the  tunnoil  and 
trouble  that  has  caused  uneasiness  among  the  Indians  the  past  year,  and  they  have 
done  more  to  bring  about  a  settled  condition  and  harmonious  feeling  among  the  Indians 
than  any  others  I  could  mention.  The  committee  that  I  believe  should  he  authorized 
to  go  to  Washington  is  Plenty  Coos,  Carl  Leider,  Frank  Shively,  James  Hill,  David 
Stewart,  George  Pease,  Alexander  Upshaw,  Scolds  the  Bear,  Big  Medicine,  and  Looks 
With  His  Ears. 

You  will  notice  that  the  council  was  unanimous  in  requesting  that  the  expenses 
of  this  delegation  be  paid  from  any  funds  belonging  to  the  tribe  that  could  be  made 
available.  By  reference  to  the  late  Crow  bill,  approved  April  27, 1904^  page  3,  it  reads: 
''Three  thousand  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  is  hereby  appro- 
priated and  set  aside  to  pay  the  expenses  of  ten  Crow  Indians,  two  interpreters,  and 
the  agent  to  visit  Washington  at  such  time  as  permission  is  received  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior."  I  am  satisfied  that  this  committee  will  readily  consent  to  any  legis- 
lation that  you  and  the  Secretary  msiy  deem  advisable  for  their  best  interests.  It 
will  give  the  Crows  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  to  be  represented  by  the  committee 
they  nave  chosen,  and  the  action  of  the  committee  will  be  approved  by  the  tribe  as  a 
whole.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  tribe  has  an  appropriation  for  this  purpose  and 
the  hearty  manner  they  are  willing  to  meet  your  suggestions  in  their  benali  and  the 
good  feeling  it  will  engender  to  the  whole  tribe,  I  respectfully  recommend  that  the 
list  of  names  submitted  be  authorized  to  go  to  Washington  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible. 
Very  reepectfuily, 

S.  G.  Reynolds, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 
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DbpARTMENT  of  the   I^fTBRfOn, 

OkKICB    of  lNf>L%N    APFAIRSf 

Washington,  D,  C,  March  £,  I90S. 

LDSf 

*nt  Crow  Agency  J  Mont.* 
ktii     rity  mailed  you  29th  ultimo  for  eelf  and  delegation  to  viait  WashingtOTi*     In* 
;tt.     Ic La ugliliii eiigoged o n im pi i rtant workiovSou I h  Dakota.     Ilemllbei nst rue t d 
rire  you  the  prol^aGle  <lute  when  he  can  leave  ior  Washingtj>n.     Hold  delegation 
■^11  you  he.ar  from  him,  e»o  that  you  may  bg  ho  re  at  the  askttke  time. 

Laababee, 
Acting  CommdssiQnerM 


I^MBAuryL^nr  of  the  Ii^tebioa, 

Office  op  Indian  Affairs^ 

Wushington.  Fehruary  29,  IBOS, 
Mr,  S.  B.  IIe<ik, 

FasMTi^er  Agerd  Baltimore  and  OMo  Railroad  lomvan^, 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Sm.:  ^i^^aae  fumiah  traneponation  to  the  Uniteu  States  Jndiiui  agent,  Crow  Agency, 
Id  ha  delegation  often  Indiana  of  the  Crow  tribe,  from  Cmw  Ag<?ucy,  Alimi*, 

*<  >ii,  D.  tl     FirEl'Clase  limited  tickets  ate  required. 

1^^        licketa  to  the  order  oj  8.  G.  Reynolde,  United  Statee  Indian  agent.     Pay- 
Du^  th,r^^«^:>r  win  be  made  by  thi^  Office  in  the  usual  manner. 
Very  r^apectf iiUy, 

C.  F.  Larbabbe, 

Acting  (hmmisiion^^ 

Department  of  the  Interior^ 

Offick  of  Ism  an  Affairs, 

WaAhingtont  February  i$^  J  90S. 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 

Crow  Agency,  Mont. 
Sir:  Acknowledging  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  18th  instant,  relative  to  penniaBion 
for  a  delegation  of  your  Indians  to  come  to  this  city  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  in 
regard  to  the  Dixon  bill  for  opening  the  surplus  land  of  your  reservation,  you  are 
inlormed  that  authority  has  been  granted  you  to  come  to  this  city,  with  tlie  delegation 
of  ten  Crow  Indians  mentioned  in  your  letter,  and  when  ready  to  come  you  will  apply 
to  the  agent  of  the  railroad  at  your  station  for  tickets,  as  arrangements  have  been  made 
with  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company  to  furnish  the  same  to  you.     Payment 
of  the  expenses  will  be  made  from  the  funds  provided  for  in  the  agreement  of  1902. 
mentioned  by  you,  and  your  expenses  from  "Contingencies,  Indian  Department, 
1908." 
When  ready  to  leave  your  agency  notify  this  Office  by  telegraph. 
Very  respectfully, 

C.  F.  Larrabee, 
Acting  Commisnoner, 


I 


Department  of  the  Interior, 
United  States  Indian  Service, 
Crow  Agency,  Mont.,  February  18 ^  1908. 
Qonorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  I  respectfully  request  that  authority  be  granted  me  to  visit  Washington 
for  the  purpose  of  consulting  you  in  regard  to  matters  pertaining  to  the  interest  <rf 
these  Indians. 

The  unsold  agricultural  land  of  the  ceded  strip;  the  leasing  of  individual  allot- 
^  ments,  obtaining  trust  patents  for  Indians  on  Schedule  A;  the  matter  of  day  schools 
'  upon  this  reservation  are  among  the  important  things  that  I  would  like  to  talk  over 
personally  with  your  Office. 

Very  respectfully,  S.  G.  Retnolds, 

United  Stata  Indian  AgenL 
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[Telegram.] 

Crow  Agency,  Mont.,  March  l€y  1908. 
Commissioner  Indian  Affairs, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Del^^ation  of  ten  Indians  leave  in  morning  for  Washington. 

Reynolds,  Agent, 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Washington,  February  26,  1908. 
Commissioner  op  Indian  Affairs. 

Sir:  Authority  is  hereby  granted  for  the  United  States  Indian  agent,  Crow  Agency, 
Mont.,  to  cometothiscity  with  a  delegation  of  ten  Crow  Indians,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sulting with  the  Department  and  yourOflicein  relation  to  certain  legislation  pending 
before  Congress  (Senate  bill  2963)  opening  the  balance  of  their  reservation,  etc.,  as 
recommended  by  Inspector  McLaugnlin  in  his  letter  of  the  17th  instant  and  that  of 
Agent  Reynolds,  of  the  Crow  Agency,  Mont.,  of  the  18th  instant,  submitted  by  you 
and  herewith  returned,  and  for  the  payment  of  their  actual  necessary  traveling  and 
incidental  expenses  in  coming,  while  here,  and  in  returning  to  their  agency,  payment 
to  be  made  for  the  expenses  of  the  delegation  from  ''Fulfilling  treaties  with  Crows 
(cession  of  lands)"  (33  Stats.,  p.  358),  and  of  the  agent  from  ''Contingencies,  Indian 
Department,  1908." 

Very  respectfully,  Jesse  E.  Wilson, 

Assistant  Secretary. 


Exhibit  F.  E.  L;  9. 
[Telegram.] 

Helena,  Mont.,  May  8,  1905. 
Jeremiah  Collins,  Colorado  BuilMng,  Washington,  D.  C: 
I  want  four  for  sheep  alone;  have  plenty  range  for  cattle. 

John  T.  Murphy. 


Before  the  honorable  Secretery  of  the  Interior.  In  the  matter  of  proposals  for  leasing 
district  No.  4,  Crow  Reservation,  in  Montana.  Protest  by  John  T.  Murphy  against 
the  rejection  of  his  best  and  highest  bid  for  said  privileges. 

Now  comes  John  T.  Murphy,  of  Helena,  Mont.,  by  Jeremiah  Collins,  his  attorney, 
and  enters  this  his  just  and  emphatic  protest  against  the  action  of  the  Department 
in  rejecting  all  bids,  and  particularly  protestant's  bid,  the  best  and  highest  bid  of 
those  submitted  April  27, 1905,  for  leasing  district  No.  4,  on  the  Crow  Indian  Reserva- 
tion, Mont.,  and  in  letting  said  district  to  C.  M.  Bair,  whose  bid  under  the  proposals 
invited  was  1}  cents  an  acre  a  year  as  against  2  ^  cents  an  acre  a  year  by  protestant,  said 
letting  to  C.  M.  Bair  being  under  the  "permit  system,"  without  competition,  without 
notice  to  protestant,  and  apparently  to  anyone  else,  and  as  protestant  believes  and 
asserts,  contrary  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Department  of  the  Indian  Service  and  of 
the  Indians. 

Protestant  re8i)ectfully  requests  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  and  make  due  and  proper 
representations  to  the  Department  before  the  noncompetitive  award  of  May  6,  1905, 
to  C.  M.  Bair  is  consummated. 

John  T.  Murphy, 
By  Jeremiah  Collins,  His  Attorxcey. 

statement. 

In  support  of  this  protest  by  Mr.  Murphy,  it  is  respectfully  represented  that  under 
date  of  March  16,  1905,  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  invited  bids  or 
proposals  for  the  leasing  of  districts  Nos.  1,2,  and  4,  on  the  Crow  Reservation,  said  bids 
to  be  received  until  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  on  Thursday.  April  27,  1905,  and  to  be  opened 
immediately  thereafter  in  the  presence  of  such  bidders  as  may  attend.  Mr.  Joim  T. 
Murphy,  tibijs  protestant,  in  perfect  good  iaAth,  submitted  a  proposal  for  the  leasing 
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wnt-^  .  dopfrihed  in  tlio  pngter  iflsiif^  hy  the  Ciimmifi?nDner  of  iDdian 

4aTv]i  lij,  1905,     A<ron?piitiying   hii  eaid  bid  whs  a  certiJk^ 
,700,  his  said  bid  Ijcing  ftppan?ntly  in  all  respects  regular  and 
*.  vT.rPr.i*  Lj  i  ^  w  1  Li  J  I  he  tpq  ui  f  em  en  le  of  r*  i  d  pmt  or, 

«i  'iag  hidfl  wt?rf  Nubtnittod  for  the  leaMn^  of  diBlrirt  Ko.  4,  as  opened  and 

*■**'         e  Acting  Cbromi^iiioneT  of  Itidiim  Affairs  on  April  27: 
k  Icleiia,  Slont.,  %  ^\^  fc^nta  per  aero  per  annum. 

nr  lYtj.  Billings,  MonL,  1 1  rents  per  at-re  per  annum » 

dngs,  Mont.H  ij  rf*ntH  pertirrt^  per  annum. 

P  Murphy  is  ihe  liiK^i^^t  and  be^t  euhtnitted,  and  i^  hefter  by  ^  of  a 

iwbmittixf  by  C  M.  I^air^  to  whom  an  awortl  haa  now  bft>n  made  under 
ir  w  1  I  li  e  '  *  pt^rn  lit  a  y at  t^n . ' ' 

•idei  riid  stibiiiitl^'d  hy  this  protectant,  tho  ttovfrnment  or  the  hifliaiie  would 

vt>  <^,'t\rO  per  ami;  J  111  for  the  lease  of  dJatrict  No.  4.     Under  tlie  award  without 

jptition  to  i.\  M.  Bair  the  GoveruirieTit  may  rer-iuve  only  $7,000  per  annum,  the 

award  l»eing  for  the  paMuniRe  nf  shei^p  only  at  the  rate  of  20  cents  per  head,  the 

imiim  n      d  to  amount  to  11^7  ^000  per  annum.     There  i&  no  asaumnee  that  the 

ftt  11  receive  more  than  ¥7.000  a  yi  ar  .nder  the  award  to  Bair,  while  it  is 

.  of  18,400  a  yeiAX  andin-  the  bi       ibmitted  by  this  protest  ant, 

leen  reject f:^a  for  an^r  proper  n       n  and  an  award  or  an  amingoment 

._„   one  Vfhr  not  ii  biclder  on  ;,vx^s  favorable  to  the  Govenuuent  or 

no  reasonalde  ^urd  f<ir  objtction  or  pn:sleiit..     But  in 

^..  wilder  iho  invitation  ol  the  Department  for  propoHils,  and 

-vv  .^«est  of  I  hose  Bubmjtted.     If  51  r.  Murphy  had  not  come  to 

»t^,^.j«^„.i|]        ed  a  bid  of  2  j\i  eent-^  an  acre  per  aonum,  Mr.  Buir'a  bid  of  If  cents 

h       q       >  bighe^t  and  douiithashewn^ld  Imve  infisted  on  it^  aeoept^inee 

J.H,*, presence  arrRngif ment  under  the  ptrmit  ByHt*^m.     It  woidd  appiiir 

^  w,.  uijeerver  thai  he  wa^  not  acting  in  f  nf  n-ely  ^d  faith  with  the  Depart- 

nt, 

''here  is  nothing  stated  in  the  poster  of  Mari*h  1J^,  1905,  ae  to  the  charactej  of  stock 
w  grassed  on  the  reflervation.    The  sue  hh'r  would  apparently  he  ontith  d 

i»e  hia  privih^  for  cattle,  sheep,  or  all  of  them.     If  the  Department 

j/i lifers  that  sheep  only  should  Ik*  grazed  u.  ^i..a  ai^rict,  it  meets  eitaelly  the  wish^^s 
of  Mr.  Murjrhy,  who  inteTidf  d  tn  u^^e  the  grazing  privilege  for  that  purp<:jse  alone.  This 
is  shown  by  a  telegram  I  received  from  him  May  8,  1905,  whicli  telegram  is  hereto 
attached  and  marked  ''Exhibit  A.''' 

I  may  state  in  this  connection  that  Mr.  John  T.  Murphy  is  president  of  the  Montana 
Stock  Association,  and  ha.s  held  that  position  for  a  great  many  years;  that  he  is  one  of 
the  leading  stockmen  engaged  in  both  cattle  and  sheep  growing  in  the  State  of  Montana; 
that  he  is  a  man  of  the  highest  financial  responsibility  and  personally  of  high  character 
and  reputation.  Any  contract  or  agreement  he  would  make  with  the  Department 
would  be  faithfully  and  honorably  carried  out.  He  believes  he  has  not  been  fairly 
treated  in  this  matter  and  requests  that  the  noncompetitive  award  made  to  C.  M. 
Bair  may  be  reconsidered  and  the  contract  or  lease  granted  to  him  under  his  best  and 
highest  bid  submitted  on  April  27,  1905.  He  considers  that  he  is  at  least  entitled  to  a 
hearing  before  final  action  is  taken  and  any  award  in  favor  of  C.  M.  Bair  is  consum- 
mated. 
Very  respectfully  submitted. 

Jeremiah  Collins, 
Attorney  for  John  T.  Mwrphy, 


Before  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior.    In  re  protest  of  John  T.  Murphy  agains 
award  of  grazing  privilege  to  C.  M.  Bair.     District  No.  4,  Crow  Reservation,  Mont. 

Referring  to  the  protest  of  Mr.  Murphy  in  the  above-entitled  case,  I  deem  it  proper  to 
submit  a  few  additional  words  of  explanation. 

As  I  am  authoritatively  advised,  representation  was  made  to  the  Department,  doubt- 
less without  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  and  with  no  wrongful  purpose,  to  the  effect  that 
the  protestant  herein  is  a  cattleman  and  not  interested  m  wool  growing;  that  he 
desired  the  lease  of  district  No.  4  for  the  grazing  of  cattle  only.  Representations  to  this 
effect  were  made  and  they  were  no  doubt  influential  in  determining  the  action  of  the 
Department  in  rejecting  all  bids  and  making  an  award  to  Mr.  Bair  (an  unsuccessful 
bioder  under  the  proposals  submitted  April  27,  1905), noncompetitive  in  character. 
It  seemed  to  be  the  desire  of  the  Department  and  of  the  Indians  to  let  district  No.  4  to 
one  who  would  graze  sheep  therein  only.  Assuming  from  the  ex  parte,  and,  as  it 
appears,  erroneouB  and  misleading  inioniLaAioii  o^^i^d  oiiXXi^  v^>Qiv^\.,\bai^i[s.  Murphy 
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is  an  extensive  cattle  owner,  and  not  a  sheep  owner,  and  that  he  intended  to  use  the 
leawe  for  the  grazing  of  cat  lie,  all  bids  were  rejected  under  the  right  reserved  by  the 
Department  an<l  a  renewal  of  Mr.  Bair's  "  j^rmit"  auth()rize<L 

'I  he  aprnr'nt  injustice  lo  Mr.  Murphy  grows  out  of  the  fact  that  only  one  side  of  the 
case  was  u<-ard  and  that  untruthful  representations  were  made,  perhaps  because  of  a 
want  of  knowledge  to  the  fact.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  Mr.  Murphy  is  one  of 
the  pioneer  woolgrowers  of  Montana,  and  has  been  engaged  continuously  in  the  busi- 
ness of  sheep  raising  in  that  State  and  Territory  for  more  than  twenty-live  years.  I 
speak  of  these  matters  from  personal  knowledge.  I  have  known  him  for  tliat  term 
01  y(  ars  and  my  relations  with  him  are,  and  have  been,  such  as  to  entitle  me  to  speak 
knowingly  on  the  subject.  He  has  four  or  five  large  sheep  ranches  in  different  j^artsof 
the  State,  and  is  the  owner  of  many  thousands  of  head  of  sheep.  If  the  question  of 
his  bein^  engaged  in  a  large  way  m  this  business  is  to  be  taken  into  account,  Mr. 
Murphy  is  entitled  to  as  much  consideration  as  Mr.  Hair  or  anyone  else. 

The  circular  or  poster  of  the  Department,  dated  Mafth  15, 1905,  inviting  proposals 
for  leasing  grazing  on  three  districts  of  the  Crow  Reservation,  Mont.,  is  silent  as  to 
the  kind  of  stock  that  may  be  put  on  the  reservation  by  the  successful  bidder.  The 
bidder  was  not  required  to  specify  the  kind  of  stock  he  would  graze  in  submitting  his 
proposal.  It  is  admitted  this  is  a  matter  within  the  control  of  the  Department.  If  it 
18  for  the  best  interest  of  the  Indians,  and  all  concerned,  that  sheep  only  should  be 
grazed  on  District  No.  4.  the  successful  competitor  may  be  required  to  put  sheep 
and  no  other  kind  of  stock  on  that  district.  Ine  protestant  does  not  oljject  to  such  a 
rule,  but  he  does  strenuously  object  to  being  shut  out  unc^'remoniously  upon  rep- 
resentations that  are  not  true  and  which  app(*ar  to  have  been  cont^rolling  in  this  case. 

Mr.  Murphy's  bid  was  the  liighest  of  three  submitted,  and  considerably  higher  than 
the  next  best  bid,  that  of  Mr.  Bair.  He  was  a  competitor  for  this  privilege,  with  the 
view  of  using  the  land  for  the  grazing  of  sheep,  and  that  fact  could  have  been  deter- 
mined by  the  Department  by  a  simple  inquiry.  It  is  respectfully  submitted  that  it 
was  not  fair  to  the  successful  bidder  to  accept  ex  parte  statements  about  his  not  being 
regularly  eagaged  in  the  sheep  business  and  to  allow  these  representations  to  have  a 
controlling  influence. 

It  is  not  desired  to  submit  anything  additional  at  this  time,  the  purpose  of  this  state- 
ment being  to  correct  what  appears  to  have  been  an  erroneous  impression  created  by 
statements  not  founded  on  fact,  and  in  view  thereof,  to  request  reconsideration  of  its 
action  in  this  matter  by  the  Department. 

Very  respectfully,  Jeremiah  Collins, 

Attorney  for  Murphy. 


Department  op  the  Intekior, 

Office  op  Indian  Affairs, 

Washington,  May  15,  1905. 
Jeremiah  Collins,  Esq., 

Attorney  for  J.  T.  Murphy, 

Colorado  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir:  You  are  advised  that  your  recent  communications  protesting  against  the  action 
of  the  Department  in  rejecting  all  the  hWi»  on  grazing  district  No.  4,  Crow  Reserva- 
tion, Mont. ,  and  awarding  tlie  district  to  (\  M.  Bair,  under  the  permit  system,  have  been 
submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  his  information. 
Very  respectfully, 

C.  F.  Larrabee, 
.   Acting  Commissioner. 

Department  op  the  Interior, 

Washington,  May  18,  1905. 
The  Commissioner  op  Indian  Affairs. 

Sir:  I  return  herewith  the  protests  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Murphy  against  Department  action 
of  5th  instant,  in  rejecting  the  bids  on  grazing  district  No.  4  of  the  Crow  Indian  Reser- 
vation, and  awarding  the  same  to  Mr.  C.  M.  Bair,  which  were  submitted  with  your 
letter  of  15th  instant  for  the  information  of  the  Department. 

The  action  taken  by  the  Department  was  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
Indians,  and  was  deemed  for  their  best  interests  and  for  the  interests  of  the  service,  and 
the  same  is  final. 

Very  respectfully,  "E..  X.  Hyecielcoc.^,  ^w:t«.\«r^. 
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Pbpahtmeint  of  tjtb  Interior, 

OfHCE  OP  Indian  Affaiiis, 

WoMhin^ton^  May  22,  190S, 
[KH1AH  CoLLINfl,  Esq*, 
Aitorneit  at  Law,  Colnrado  Build ingy  TFojfrin^Bon,  D.  €. 

You  were  adviiied  on  the  15th  iustant  that  the  protests  of  Jolm  T.  Murphy 
1;  the  action  of  the  Secretary'  of  the  Interior,  in  rejecting  all  the  bide  on  gmz-ing 
^  No.  4,  on  the  Trow  Reaervation,anri  awarding  the  district  to  C.  M.  Bair,  under 
mil  system,  had  been  submitted  to  the  Secretary*  Tlie  Office  is  now  in  receipt 
dy  mm  the  Secretary ^  dated  the  ISth  instant.  He  (itate^  that  the  action  l>y 
>artment  was  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  Indians,  and  was  deemed 
]  ■  befft  in  teres  tB  and  for  the  int^reiitfl  of  the  iervice,  and  the  ^tne  m  ttnal. 
Very  reapectf ully, 

C.  F,  Larrabee, 

Atiing  Coinmissiontr* 


Lisi  o/paperi  mbmUkd  by  iht  Secretary  of  the  into  [or  at  the  retfticfi  of  the  fommiUet^ 

en  chi       5  presented  by  Mre,  Grey  i^  i,  1907,  being  an  undated 

Id       ?d  to  the  Conjmi8f<ioner  of  1  Affaire,  unsigned,  but  pre- 

">-  ..-,J,  Grey,  and  awouipauiefi  by  purfmrta  to  fe  tm  unsigned 

u       [ietition  of  certain  Crow  Indians,  ...  ..    letter  dated  '*  White  Kocka, 

f        r*  1 8,  * '  add  reei^ed  ' '  Dear  (.  ■  1 1  arlie, '  N  gji  ed  ' '  i  I  o  wa  rd  C.  Means,  *  * 

i*iou9e  Report  No.  1167^  Fifty-seve           'ongress*,  first  session  (pre- 
1  the  hearing  and  referred  to  as  '' K^..M»d  J.  R  G.  No.  !**)__. 603-622 

-  "Rted  Crow  Agency,  Mont.,  June  1,  1907,  from  Z,  I^ewis  Dalby,  Indian 

tor,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Int4^rior. . , .       -._-___ 622-623 

iated  Crow  Agency'  Mont.,  JuueB,  1907,  un  7j.  f^wis  Da  J  by,  Indiao 
jcvitor,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  a  mpanied  by  chronological 
of  correfepoudenee  referred  to  therein ....,._ 623H536 

jwcpr/rl  dated  Crow  Ageuey,  Mont.,  August  12,  1W7,  from  Z.  I^wie  Dal  by, 
^dian  int^pector,  U>  tbe  Secretary  of  thv  JiUerior  (general  rt^ptirt  accompa- 
nied by  variouuexhil jits  and  by  letter  of  November  .'JO,  from  InBj>edor  Dalby 
to  the  Secretary,  transmitting  record  of  hearing  before  liiui  on  June  25^  1907, 
referred  to  in  said  report.  The  text  of  this  report  was  presented  during  the 
hearing  and  referred  to  as  ''Exhibit  J.  R.G.  No.  2") 636-697 

Report  dated  Crow  Agency,  Mont.,  August  12,  1907,  from  Z.  Lewis  Dalby, 
Indian  inspector,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (in  regard  to  Mrs.  Grey's 
arrest  by  A^eut  Reynolds,  and  accompanied  by  letter  dated  "Crow  Agency, 
Monday,"  from  Mrs.  Grey  to  the  President,  upon  that  subject) 698-699 

Letter  dated  Crow  Agency,  Mont.,  July  14,  1907,  from  Z.  Lewis  Dalby,  Indian 
inspector,  to  the  private  secretary  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (in  regfuxl 
to  visit  to  Crow  Agency  by  S.  M.  Brosius,  agent  of  the  Indian  Rights'  Asso- 
ciation)   699-701 

Letter  dated  C,  B.  and  Q.,  train  No.  45,  en  route  to  Billings,  July  15,  1907, 
from  Z.  Lewis  Dalby,  Indian  inspector,  to  the  private  secretary  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  (in  regard  to  visit  to  Crow  Agency  by  S.  M.  BrosiuSi 
agent  of  the  Indian  Rights'  Association) *. 701 

Letter  dated  Crow  Agency,  Mont.,  July  21,  1907,  from  Z.  Lewis  Dalby,  Indian 
inspector,  to  the  private  secretary  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (in  regard 
to  visit  to  Crow  Agency  by  S.  M.  Brosius,  agent  of  the  Indian  Rights  Asso- 
ciation)        702 

Letter  dated  Washington,  D.  C,  July  23,  1907,  from  S.  M.  Brosius,  agent  In- 
dian Rights'  Association,  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 702-706 

Letter  dated  Washington,  September  4,  1907,  from  Z.  Lewis  Dalby,  Indian 
inspector,  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  ( returning  and  comment- 
ing upon  letter  of  July  23,  1907,  from  S.  M.  Brosius  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs,  above  referred  to) 706 

Letter  dated  Washington,  D.  C,  October  21,  1907,  from  Z.  Lewis  Dalby,  Indian 
inspector,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (returning  and  commentmg  upon 
letter  of  October  9,  1907,  from  J.  Rodman  Paul  and  others,  of  the  Inaian 
Rights'  Association,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  see  pp.  99  and  741 ) . .  707-708 

Report  of  hearing  before  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  October  30,  1907, 
upon  charges  preferred  by  the  Indian  Rights'  Association  against  Z.  Lewis 
r^by,  Indian  inspector 708  741 
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Fage. 

Memorandam  dated  October  31,  1907,  and  signed  Z.  Lewis  Dalby,  Indian 
inspector 741-742 

Memorandum  dated  November  5,  1907,  and  signed  Z.  Lewis  Dalby,  Indian 

inspector  .., 742-744 

(The  record  and  the  two  memoranda  last  above  referred  to  were  bound  to- 
gether and  submitted  daring  the  hearing  and  referred  to  as  ^*  Exhibit  J.  R.*G. 

No.  3/') 

letter  diated  Washineton,  D.  C,  November  5,  1907,  from  Z.  Lewis  Dalby,  In- 
dian inspector,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (being  supplemental  answer 
under  oath  to  charges  by  the  Indian  Rights'  Association,  and  including  as 
Exhibits  A  and  B  copies  of  letter  of  October  23,  1907,  from  Dalby  to  Rey- 
nolds, and  of  letter  of  October  27,  1907,  from  Reynolds  to  Dalby) 744-747 

Letter  dated  Philadelphia,  November  6,  1907,  from  Charles  C.  Binney  and 
others  (of  the  Indian  Rights'  Association)  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. .  748-750 

Letter  dated  Washington,  D.  C,  November  8,  1907,  from  Z.  Lewis  Dalby,  In- 
dian inspector,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (commenting  upon  letter  of 
November  6, 1907,  from  Charles  C.  Binney  and  others,  of  the  Indian  Rights* 
Association,  above  mentioned) 750-7d3 

Letter  dated  Crow  Agency,  Mont.,  January  29,  1908,  from  Fred  E.  Miller, 
clerk,  to  S.  G.  Reynolds,  Indian  a^nt  (regarding  visit  of  M.  K.  SniflBn,  sec- 
retary of  the  Indian  Rights'  Association,  to  Crow  Agency) 764-766 

Letter  dated  Crow  Agency,  Mont,  February  13,  1908,  from  8.  G.  Reynolds, 
Indian  agent,  to  the  Secretar;f  of  the  Interior  (regarding  visit  of  M.  K.  Snif- 
fin.  secretary  of  the  Indian  Rights'  Association,  to  Crow  Agency,  and  inclos- 
ing additional  statement  by  Fred  E.  Miller,  under  date  of  February  8,  1908, 
upon  the  same  subject) 766-767 


Exhibit  J.  R.  G.  No.  1. — ^Mbs.  Grey's  Gharoes. 

[By  Mrs.  Helen  Orey,  206  Bee  bailding,  Omaha,  Nebr.] 

The  OoMMissiONBR  OF  Indian  Affairs, 

Washington,  D,  C. 

Sir:  In  beginning  this  statement  I  wish  to  say  for  myself  that  I  went  to  the  Crow 
Reservation  last  October  on  telegrams  from  Mr.  Lee.  of  Collier's  Weekly  and  Ridg- 
way's  Weekly  that  they  wanted  a  story  of  the  Crow  fair.  I  am  a  free  lance  western 
correspondent,  and  have  a  syndicate  of  my  own  papers,  coming  to  Washington  accred- 
ited by  the  Chici^  Record-Herald  to  their  Mr.  Curtis.  I  have  been  on  the  reserva- 
tion most  of  the  time  since  October.  I  lived  one  month  at  the  school  building  at  the 
agency  and  the  rest  of  the  time  have  been  on  the  reservation  among  the  Indians. 
It  is  not  with  any  pleasure  or  profit  to  myself  in  being  rejgarded  as  a  "mischief-maker 
on  the  reservation  "  that  I  have  followed  up  my  investigation  on  the  Crow  Reserva- 
tion, but  because  I  have  been  unable  to  get  away  from  it. 

WMle  it  may  be  impossible  to  do  anytning  with  the  things  that  are  past,  if  it  can 
be  shown  that  the  Crows  have  been  outrageously  robbed  by  those  who  are  now  in 
pK)wer,  absolutely,  on  the  reservation,  it  may  end  the  present  and  future  continua- 
tion of  the  same  system. 

MATTER   OF  HORSES,   ALLOTMENTS,   AND   FENCES. 

Very  few  of  the  Crows  know  or  can  find  out  the  boundaries  of  their  allotments.  Many 
of  the  allotments  are  fenced  into  the  leases  and  the  Indians  are  not  able  to  use  them  or 
get  the  lease  money  from  them.  None  of  the  Indians  I  know  of  have  patents  or  papers 
of  any  kind  to  show  that  they  have  any  land.  In  many  instances  in  the  past  allot- 
ments have  been  made  to  Indians — they  have  cultivated  and  improved  their  places, 
but  have  found  later  it  was  not  their  own  land. 

It  is  said  that  the  Crows  prefer  to  live  in  tepees.  This  was  true  in  the  old  regime 
when  there  was  plenty  of  buffalo  hunting  and  moving  as  wood  became  scarce.  The 
now  use  cheap  blankets  and  bedding  in  place  of  hides.  Wood  is  not  to  be  had.  To 
bum  coal  they  must  use  a  walled  tent  in  which  to  place  a  stovepipe.  The  bedding 
laid  on  the  ground  absorbs  the  moisture  and  the  tent  becomes  cold  as  the  fire  grows 
low,  causing  pneumonia.  The  coal  has  to  be  paid  for,  and  few  of  the  Indians  have  any 
source  of  income  during  the  winter  except  from  the  sale  of  hay,  of  which  none  of 
them  have  much,  and  the  sale  of  stock,  and  the  wages  from  building  houses.  As  few 
houses  are  built,  few  of  the  Indians  have  this  income. 
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I  fihould  say  three-fourthe  of  tht?  t.3rowa  hi*ve  nw  buuet*a,  Ivave  be^n  imable  to  g*^f  I  beta, 
and  hsiw  no  pr(jftpf>cl  in  the  future  of  j^el  lin^  tht-m,  Some  of  them  have  ctit  ami  hnu  J*"'l 
lijga  on  th€^  prnraiE^e  of  help  and  himber  with  which  to  build  Uie  hf^Uftcs,  i=itill  rieinjr 
unabJp  to  gH  thf^mn  If  one  goi^^  into  an  Inditin'fl  financial  income  and  outgo,  instti'aci 
of  finding  liim  always  impmvident  and  extra vagunt^  1  have  found  many  uf  these 
Crows  3tarj,lingly  ehrewd  and  methodical  in  their  hoarding  of  flmall  suniB  with  which 
to  pro%'ide  not  only  for  their  own  families,  but  for  those  who  are  unable  to  work.  I  have 
never  been  to  the  house  of  a  Vv<m  without  fintUng  old  and  blind  K^r  disabled  people, 
often  no  rr  lation  beyond  thetrilml  one^  with  whom  he  was  Bharing  hifl<:twn  neei  fyssfcriee. 
Many  of  these  dependent  Itidians  have  itiherite^l  lands.  They  have  repeatedly  a«ked 
information  coneeming  the  money  fmm  thesp  lands,  and  do  not  know  where  they  havi? 
b(?en  allotted  or  whether  these  lund^  have  bepu  stikL  Others  who  have  been  allot  tixl 
arrumd  Fort  Cuat^^r  have  repeatedly  asker^i  that  the  money  which  should  hav<*  been 
paid  si>mi'time  a^o  into  the  Treasury  lor  thi^ee  lands^  should  be  expended  for  them  in 
cattle,  in  order  that  they  might  not  continue  to  be  burdens  upon  friends.  This  hm 
been  refused. 

For  five  years  the  Crows  have  been  living  on  the  salefl  of  their  hor!*es.  They  have 
few  left  except  what  have  been  rejee^ed  fr'>m  year  to  year  by  the  buyera.  When  an 
Indian  must  raise  money  he  Ptelln  whi\t  f^roek  he  hag.  "In  one  case,  Ulttie  Rhcll  Hird, 
St.H  Xavier,  had  to  have  $250.  Her  husimnd  had  been  arrested  for  the  alleged  killing 
of  sheep.  He  needed  an  attomey^  to  defend  him.  She  went  to  Mr.  Connelly,  the 
farmer  at  Ht.  Xavier,  and  asked  him  to  take  horses  as  security  and  loan  her  the  raon^y 
until  t^he  could  get  it  by  selling  them  in  the  regular  way. '  Her  htinband's  bn*ther, 
Honiee  Ltme  Bt^r,  for  the  same  purpn^^e  of  rnbiing  money  to  defend  Medicine  8Ueli 
Bird,  a^ked  Mr.  Connelly  to  help  him  raise  money  on  his  h<:»rsies.  Mr.  Connelly  replied 
that  they  would  hivve  lo  gt>  to  the  bartie  buyers.  The  Tfieult  was  tliat  they  raised  $500, 
which  wa«  paid  to  a  lawyer  in  Billings  by  the  name  of  Johnson,  from  the  horse  buyers^ 
who  took  horses  uf  probaldy  thr^'e  or  four  vhxws  the  value  they  paid.  Connelly,  it  is 
said  by  everyone,  stands  in  with  the  horse  buyers.  He  will  not  allow  any  tmt  his 
select evl  huyere  to  buy  from  the  Indbns.  As  the  Indians  were  working  on  Vhe  ditch 
camp  during  the  time  of  rounding  up  their  borw^  for  six  or  seven  years,  there  are  as 
many  mi* ve ricks  as  there  are  branded  horses.  The  mavericks  are  always  run  in  and 
sfdd.'  No  acrnuiit  ftf  tbf  [j^ii  I  <  <lf»  bns  ever  been  obtainable.  It  i&  believed  by  the 
Indians  generally  that  Mr.  Connelly  gets  a  commission  on  all  the  horses  that  are  sold, 
thus  cutting  down  the  price  the  Indians  should  receive.  I  was  informed  by  Mr.  Con- 
nelly's daughter-in-law  that  he  was  expecting  quite  a  sum  of  money  about  Christmaa 
time  as  return  for  his  wheat  that  he  runs  through  the  agency  mill.  There  are  many 
other  charges  made  against  him  by  the  Indians  in  connection  with  the  women. 

Some  of  the  Indians  are  able  to  get  wire  and  lumber  issued  without  payment  for  all 
their  needs.  Others  can  get  nothing.  The  Indians  believe  the  reason  for  this  is  the 
spy  pvstem  organized  on  the  reservation  by  the  agent.  The  Indian  who  will  "pack 
new8 '  beng  favored,  while  those  who  will  not  spy  upon  their  neighbors  can  get  nothing. 

A  yecrft  society  was  formed  among  the  Indians  about  a  year  ago,  called  the  Crow 
Indian  Lodge,  to  act,  for  one  thing,  as  a  check  on  the  spy  system  organized  by  the 
agent,  and  which  the  Indians  believe  is  corrupting  their  voung  boys  and  girls,  who 
are  useful  because  they  speak  English,  as  well  as  the  men  of  the  tribe.  A  specific  case 
is  that  of  Georce  Pease.  While  I  was  on  the  reservation  in  March  George  Pease  went 
to  Billings  and  got  drunk — stopped  off  at  Toluca  and  got  drunker.  He  was  in  such  a 
condition  that  tiie  man  that  keeps  the  lodging  house  telegraphed  Major  Reynolds  to 
send  someone  for  his  Indian,  as  tliey  did  not  want  him  to  die  on  their  hands.  Major 
Reynolds  sent  his  policeman  and  brou^jht  George  Pease  back  to  Lodgegrass  and  sent 
him  up  to  Frank  Gordon's.  I  was  staying  at  Gordon's  and  saw  George  Pease  when  he 
came  there.  Everybody  knew  that  George  Pease  had  been  on  a  spree;  that  he  is  in 
the  habit  of  going  on  them,  and  that  he  was  verging  on  delirium  tremens  when  brought 
back  to  Gordon's.  Major  Reynolds  was  at  Lodgegrass  paying  the  annuities  at  the 
time.  I  saw  him  and  talked  to  him.  He,  to  cover  up  George  Pease's  condition, 
telegraphed  to  Doctor  Tucker,  Crow  Agency,  that  George  Pease  was  ill — for  him  to 
come  to  attend  him  immediately.  Doctor  Tucker  came  down  on  the  next  train, 
heard  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  went  back  to  Crow  Agency  without  seeing  George 
Pease.  George  Pease  just  at  this  time  was  acting  as  his  spy  in  reporting  the  doings  of 
the  Crow  Indian  Lodge.  I  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Crow  Lodge,  had  been  staying 
at  Georee  Pease's  house,  and  know  positively  that  it  was  through  George  Pease  that 
Major  Reynolds  got  his  information.  He  (George  Pease)  is  the  son  of  Major  Pease, 
who  was  the  first  Indian  agent.  He  has  the  best  place  on  the  reservation,  all  the  wire 
he  wants,  and  plenty  of  money. 

As  another  instance  of  this  spy  system  is  Jim  Carpenter,  an  intelligent  young  man 
who  c&me  to  me  in  despair,  saying,  ^^Tlieie  ib  ho  wBfb  ioi  tea  \a  Xra  \x^  d<5  ^xi^hin^." 
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He  was  asked  by  Major  Reynolds  some  questions,  which  he  answered  by  telling 
Major  Reynolds  to  ask  the  Indians  themselves,  saying  he  would  not  be  a  spy  or  a 
traitor  to  nis  own  people.  A  short  time  afterwards  a  white  man  brought  whisky  on 
the  reservation,  wnich  he  was  going  to  sell  to  the  Indians.  With  some  others,  Jim 
Carpenter  got  hold  of  this  whisky  and  got  dnmk.  Together  with  the  white  man  he 
was  arrested  and  taken  to  Helena.  The  white  man  was  sent  to  the  penitentiary. 
Friends  of  Carpenter  offered  bail,  but  Major  Reynolds  said  he  wanted  to  punish  Car- 
penter and  could  not  get  at  him  any  other  way  and  wanted  him  to  stay  in  jail.  He 
was  kept  in  jail  at  Helena  for  six  months  without  a  trial,  waiting  for  the  grand  jury, 
which  discharged  him. 

Among  the  Indians  who  have  tried  to  get  lumber  and  help  to  make  a  home  on  his 
allotment  is  Ben  Spotted  Horee.  I  know  him  personally,  have  visited  his  tepee, 
and  taken  meals  with  his  family.  He  is  at  present  living  in  a  tent.  About  the  first 
of  February  the  farmer  at  Lodgegrass  allowed  him  lumber  and  help  to  start  his  home. 
The  house  was*  partially  up  by  the  Ist  of  March,  when  the  order  was  given  to  stop 
building  the  houses.  All  over  the  reservation  are  houses  that  have  been  standing, 
some  for  many  months  partially  built  and  exposed  to  the  weather.  Ben  Spotted 
Hors<e  has  a  stepdaughter  Tilly.  She  left  school,  at  about  15  years  of  age,  on  account  of 
poor  health.  Having  no  house,  the  family  lived  with  Packs  the  Hat.  I  have  been 
to  Packs  the  Hat's  home.  He  is  one  of  the  thriftest  Indians  on  the  reservation  and 
one  of  the  finest  men.  as  a  man,  I  have  ever  known,  being  reliable,  honorable,  and  in 
every  way  upright.  He  has  a  house  of  three  rooms  on  Rotten  Grass.  Living  with  him 
and  dependent  upon  him  are  always  10  or  20  Indians,  mostly  old,  blind,  or  diseased. 
I  asked  him  why  he  had  them  hanging  onto  him,  that  he  could  never  get  anything 
ahead.  His  reply  was:  "Where  shall  I  send  these  people,  they  have  nothing?" 
There  was  no  place  in  his  home  for  a  young  girl  who  had  been  living  at  the  school, 
always  guarded.  Packs  the  Hat  and  Ben  Spotted  Horse  married  her  in  the  Indian 
custom  to  George  Suess.  It  seemed  to  them  the  only  course  to  prevent  worse.  Tilly 
was  very  unhappy. 

After  four  years  Tilly  left  her  husband,  who  was  openly  profligate  and  failed  to  sup- 
port her.  He  was  employed  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Rankin,  the  engineer  at  the  agency. 
Tilly  asked  Major  Reynolds  to  allow  her  a  divorce.  He  refused.  She  went  to  work 
and  earned  enough  to  go  to  Billings  to  a  lawyer  named  Blake,  and  paid  him  $10  to 
begin  her  divorce.  He  wrote  to  the  agent,  who  told  him  to  send  Tilly  back  to  the 
reservation,  which  he  did.  She  was  arrested  and  put  in  jail  for  thiity  days.  Blake 
wrote  her  that  she  owed  him  $15,  as  she  had  promised  him  $25  for  getting  the  divorce. 
She  sent  him  the  money.  Tilly  says  that  she  had  no  opportunity  of  talking  to  the  agent. 
She  asked  Smooky,  the  agent's  servant,  an  old  colored  man,  if  he  did  not  think  she 
had  gone  through  enough  ceremonies  to  have  the  divorce.  He  told  her  he  thought 
she  had.  She  returned  home  soon  after  and  married  Ben  Hillside.  Both  were 
arrested  by  the  j^ijent.  'lilly  stayed  one  month  in  jail  and  Hillside  is  still  detailed  at 
the  agency  to  work.  All  this  time  her  husband,  who  is  well  educated,  useful  around 
the  agency,  has  drawn  Tilly's  annuity. 

F^very  girl  and  boy  who  returns  to  the  camp  has  some  such  story.  That  they  fall 
into  evil  is  as  much  due  to  the  fact  that  the  girl  has  no  proper  home  to  go  to,  as  that 
she  has  been  shut  up  from  12  years  of  age  to  18  and  had  no  teaching  or  no  experiences 
that  would  help  her,  and  no  knowledge  of  what  camp  life  is  until  she  is  thrown  into  it 
with  every  opportunity  for  license  and  none  for  ri^nt.  She  is  taught  at  S(!hool  that 
her  parents  are  ignorant  and  know  nothing  and  she  loses  faith  in  them  by  the  years  of 
teaching  and  separation.  She  sees  the  attitude  of  the  white  man  to  the  Indian;  fully 
understands  that  the  Indian  has  always  had  the  worst  of  it;  that  the  white  man  seldom 
kee[)s  faith  with  the  Indian,  and  nothing  is  given  her  in  place  of  the  relation  destroyed. 

Home  life  with  the  Crows,  the  strong  love  of  parents  for  children,  and  their  wisdom, 
patience,  and  affection  with  the  little  ones  is  somethirg  that  is  worth  while,  and  is  all 
the  Indian  has.  The  need  of  houses,  not  known  in  their  nomad  days,  is  destroying 
this  home  life. 

1  find  .$10,000,  $5,000  in  appropriations  for  these  houses,  besides  a  steady  expenditure 
in  tlie  agent's  account  for  lumber.  Many  of  the  houses  were  built  of  Fort  Custer  lum- 
ber. The  (iovemment  furnishes  lumber  only  for  floor,  ceiling,  and  shingles.  Besides 
the  lumber  is  ihe  labor — I  should  estimate  that  the  houses  must  cost  some  thousands 
of  dollars  each. 

CONCERNING  SHEEP  ON  THE  CROW  RESERVATION. 

C.  Bair  has  permits  for  35,000  sheep  to  be  on  400,000  acres  of  unallotted  land.  In  his 
letter  to  the  Department  concerning  the  bid  of  Mr.  Murphy,  which  was  much  higher 
than  his  own,  he  says  that  he  purchases,  in  excess  of  the  lease  money,  about  $10,000 
worth  of  produce,  and  that  he  pays  the  Indians  for  any  depredations  his  sheep  may 
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I  End  th&t  Plenty  Cooe,  chief  of  the  Fiyor  dMnct,  and  Spotted  Rabtiit,  of  tlie  MIb- 

aion  diBtrictt  made  a  compLiint  to  the  Departmeat  of  depredations  by  the  sheep;  tiAao 
that  there  were  too  many  aheep  on  the  re^servation.  I  have  read  Major  Reynolds' b 
leply  to  your  queetiona  alxiut  this  co»i  plaint.  Spotted  Rah  bit,  one  of  the  roost  reliar 
ble  Indians  of  the  MIi^qh  district,  came  to  me  perdtinally  and  asked  if  there  is  nothing 
the  Indians  can  do;  that  his  letters  to  Waaliin^litn  receive  no  consideration;  that  there 
were  many  more  eheep  than  there  should  be  in  the  Miaeion  district;  that  the  Indiana 
were  not  luluwed  to  fence  their  allotments^  as  the  sheep  were  on  their  land.  He  waa 
one  of  the  Indiana  who  went  to  Sheridan  m  the  futile  attempt  to  get  information  on 
thia  subject  tti  me  in  Sheridan  and  was  a  treated  ^  as  I  will  deacnbe  later.  I  suggest  that 
[•"Spotted  Rabbit  be  aDowed  to  say  what  he  knowa,  I  will  mention  in  this  connection 
the  case  of  Horace  Lcmg  B^j.  He  is  an  educated  Indian  who  has  served  a  term  of  five 
years  in  the  Regular  Army*  being  seiigeant.  He  told  me  he  had  a  field  of  20  acres  oi 
alfal£a,  fenced,  with  a  house  on  it.  His  home  is  some  milee  away  from  this  field, 
Wlien  he  came  to  hie  alfalfa  field  to  cut  the  hay  he  found  his  fences  out;  that  the  sheep  1} 
had  gt>ne  over  his  field,  destroying  it;  that  the  cook  sr^^ve  from  his  houee  luul  been  car-  I 
lied  outside  and  used  by  Bair  e  herders.  He  made  a  complaint  of  this  to  Major  Hey-  ■' 
Holds,  but  has  received  the  reverse  of  eat  iaf action . 

Another  case  is  Joe  Cooper,  on  Soap  Creek,  who  last  summer  allowed  Bair'e  sheep 
to  use  his  range,  I  think  about  1,500  acres.  Bair  prt>mised  in  pavment  a  good  team  of 
bones,  that  he  would  fix  up  Cooper* ah ouse,  and  put  in  irrigation  oitcbes.  None  of  this 
had  been  done,  Bair  telling  Cooper  that  if  he  dicfall  of  tliis  Cooper,  as  an  Indian,  woutd 
do  nothing  for  himself.  Uhen  I  asked  Major  Reynolda  about  it  he  replied  that  Jo© 
Cooper  waa  a  wortbleaa  man,  who  left  his  family  wnthout  provisions ;  that  Bair  had 
been  obliged  to  take  care  of  them.  This  I  know  pertHjnally  Vy  he  untrue.  His  wile  is 
a  graduate  of  Hampton,  living  after  her  giadtmtion  for  some  little  time  with  Mn. 
Stokea  in  New  York.  Cooper  is  also  weJl  kuDWii  t<j  the  Reverend  Mr.  Burgess,  of 
Crow  Agency,  who  helped  him  when  he  removed  his  children  from  the  Government 
school  for  serious  causes,  and  furnished  him  money  to  send  them  to  Santee. 

I  find  no  permit  for  Bair  to  run  his  sheep  in  the  Lodgegrass,  Soap  Creek,  or  Rotten 
Grass  district-  I  ptersonally  know  that  he  has  ten  bands  between  Lod^egrajas  and 
Soap  Creek,  averagings  as  the  herd etw  told  tne^  3»000  to  a  band.  This  district,  like 
many  districts  in  \S'yoming  and  Montana,  has  little  or  no  snow  in  the  winter  time,  the 
Indian  name  for  the  district  bein^  Warm  Creek,  U  snow  falls  it  seldom  lies  on  nccount 
of  the  chiniXik  winds.  TIk^  diirtnt  t  is  particularly  valuable  for  sheep  such  ^  Mr.  Bair 
runs.  He  is  in  the  habit  of  buying  weaned  lambs,  which  he  handles  a^  a  feeder  rjidy. 
This  district  being  warm,  without  snow  during  the  winter,  and  with  a  great  abundance 
of  grass,  can  not  be  surpassed  in  aU  Wyoming  or  Montana. 

In  this  district  the  allottees  can  not  get  wire  to  fence  their  allotments^  Brjfi^t 
Wings,  who  owns  a  large  allotment  here,  got  out  and  set  cedar  posts  for  some  5  nmes, 
but  has  been  unable  to  get  wire  for  the  same.  Big  John,  another  Indian,  now  dead, 
did  the  same.  Joe  Cooper,  Ben  Spotted  Horse,  are  others  whom  I  personally  know  have 
tried  to  fence  this  district,  but  nave  been  prevented  from  doing  so.  Mr.  Bair  has 
bought  the  Indians'  hay  in  this  district,  the  Indians  having  no  other  source  (except 
sale  of  stock)  of  income,  being  compelled  to  sell  to  him.  lipt  summer  the  Heinrich 
cattle  were  turned  onto  their  grazing  land  and  unfenced  allotments,  giving  the  fenced 
Heinrich  lease,  so  called ,  a  chance  to  recuperate.  In  about  Sei)tember  the  cattle  were 
returned  to  the  fenced  lease  and  Bair's  sheep  were  run  on  this  land.  This  crazing 
land  is  all  the  Indians  have  to  depend  on  this  last  winter,  what  few  horses  and  cattle 
they  have  being  this  spring  in  a  aeplorable  condition,  their  horses  unfit  for  any  farm 
work.  In  buying  the  nay  the  sheep  are  run  over  the  fields  and  in  the  neighborhood 
while  the  hay  is  fed  to  the  weaker  ones,  with  the  result  that  this  coming  year  there 
will  be  very  much  less  hay  than  heretofore,  the  hay  being  entirely  wild  grass.  He 
has  not  paid  anything  like  $10,000  to  the  Indians.  He  buys  the  hay  as  he  nas  use  for 
it,  measuring  it  up  after  standing  all  winter,  the  Indians  not  daring  to  sell  to  anyone 
else,  as  Bair  has  contracted  for  it,  although  there  are  others  who  would  like  to  buy 
the  hay.    Bair  tells  them  he  is  not  obliged  to  buy  the  hay  and  onl}^  does  it  as  a  &yor. 

In  paying  the  Indians  for  the  use  of  their  allotments  no  system  is  used ;  no  matter 
what  the  tract  of  land,  $5  a  year  is  what  he  allows.  Many  of  the  Indians  object  to 
this  and  have  demanded  more,  sometimes  getting  it  and  sometimes  not.  Some  of 
them  had  nothing  at  all. 

Major  Reynolds  is  misinformed  in  saying  in  his  reply  to  the  Department  that  there 
has  been  7  or  8  inches  of  snow  on  the  reservation,  except  in  isolated  places.  Also  it  is 
not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Bair  has  less  sheep  on  the  reservation  than  he  is 

Saying  for.  At  the  present  time  range  in  the  adjoining  districts  is  eagerly  sou^t. 
ince  the  successful  war  on  the  illegsd  fencing,  and  its  attendant  reversal  of  puDlic 
aentimeDt  through  the  putting  down  of  old-time  cattle  barons,  nearly  all  of  the  cattle- 
men  also  run  aheep.    At  this  time  there  ia  eenoxiB  ieax  1bi[^  «» x^s^  ^%x  >2!QaX\Aa\M«& 
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smoldering  for  the  past  two  years  may  cause  bloodshed  on  the  range.  Mr.  Bair  recently 
purchased  in  Oregon  150,000  yearlmg  lambs^which  are  to  be  trailed  to  Montana  and 
put  onto  the  reeen^tion  this  f 


9  fail.  He  has  at  Wyolashearingpens  fitted  with  machinery 
and  shipping  accoiomodations  that  will  take  care  of  75,000  sheep.  I  do  not  think 
there  are  less  than  200,000  on  the  reservation  at  the  present  time.  The  sheep  in  the 
Pryor  district  are  known  as  Moss  and  Snidaw  sheep.  The  Bair  sheep  are  on  Soap 
Creek,  Rotten  Grass,  Lodge^rass,  Reno,  and  Dry  creeks,  and  in  the  Big  Horn.  Any- 
one could  ride  over  this  district  in  the  space  of  a  week  and  count  the  sheep,  as  they  run 
in  bands.  Major  Reynolds  has  not  been  in  this  district  this  winter.  He  was  on  Soap 
Greek  last  summer  during  the  round-up  of  the  Heinrich  cattle.  He  has  not  been  there 
since.  He  told  me  in  Bulinm  that  he  had  no  idea  how  many  sheep  there  were  on  t^e 
reservation.  Some  idea  of  me  number  of  sheep  sheared  might  be  gained  from  the 
amount  of  wool  shipned. 

Plenty  Coos,  in  his  letter  askingthat  Mr.  Bair  be  given  the  lease  for  the  sheep  instead 
of  the  highest  bidder,  J.  T.  Murphy,  signs  himself  as  chief  of  theOrow  tribe;  also  sa^ns 
in  one  place  that  a  council  of  all  the  Crows  was  held  regarding  this  matter  of  the  Bair 
lease,  in  the  same  letter  he  says  a  council  of  the  Pryor  Indians  was  held.  Plenty 
Coos  is  chief  of  the  Pryor  district.  I  was  told  that  Holds  His  Enemy,  of  the  Mission 
district,  son  of  Pretty  Eagle,  is  chief  of  the  Crow  Indians  as  a  tribe.  I  believe  he  is  so 
considered  by  the  Indians,  as  he  was  introduced  to  me  by  a  delegation  of  about  100 
from  all  the  districts,  including  Pryor,  as  their  chief.  He  was  also  among  the  Indians 
who  were  arrested  at  Sheridan  m  his  attempt  to  ask  for  a  change  on  the  reservation. 

In  his  letter  Plenty  Coos  says  that  he  paid  his  own  expenses  to  come  to  Washiogton 
and  the  expenses  of  Big  Shoulder,  and  that  no  white  men  asked  him  to  come  to  ^i£h- 
ington.  plenty  Coos  is  not  a  man  of  means.  It  would  be  extremely  difficult  for  him 
to  raise  the  money  necessary  for  this  trip.  Both  Indians  came  with  Charlie  Bair  in  his 
interest.  He  is  a  man  who  spends  a  great  deal  of  money  to  gain  any  end.  It  is  not 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  Plenty  Coos  paid  the  expenses  of  himself  and  Big  Shoulder. 
Frank  Shively,  I  believe,  accompanied  the  Indians  as  interpreter.  Nothing  is  said 
as  to  who  paid  his  expenses.  He  would  surely  not  be  able  to  pay  them  himself.  It 
was  he  wIk)  told  me,  about  the  1st  of  December,  that  he  would  be  glad  to  be  dead 
rather  than  remain  any  loiter  a  tool  of  Major  Reynolds;  that  he  was  a  Crow  Indian 
and  proud  of  ItMihat  he  had  given  up  opportunities  in  order  to  return  to  his  own  peo- 
ple; that  with  Willie  Layton  he  had  hoped  to  help  them;  that  Willie  Layton  took  a 
course  in  law,  graduating  from  the  University  of  Minnesota  with  high  honors;  that  he 
himself  took  a  post  graduate  business  course  with  the  hope  that  when  the  Crows  had 
citia^nship  they  might  help  their  people.  Willie  Layton  died  soon  after  returning  to 
the  reservation.  You  may  remember  him  as  the  one  who  drew  up  the  Crow  tr^ty 
and  stood  by  it  until  his  death.  I  believe  he  had  an  appointment  as  attorney  for  the 
Crows  from  the  Department.  Frank  Shively  says  he  has  become  nothing  but  a  tool 
to  be  used  against  his  people.  I  told  him  that,  being  a  good  stenographer  and  in  tJie 
civil  service,  I  thought  if  he  applied  to  Supervising  Engineer  Savage  at  Huntley, 
giving  him  permission  to  use  my  name  as  a  reference,  that  he  could  be  transferred.  I 
have  since  heard  from  Major  Reynolds  that  he  did  so,  but  the  change  would  mean  a 
reduction  of  salary  and  loss  of  the  house  now  furnished  him  at  the  agency,  which 
Shively  would  be  unable  to  stand.  He  has  an  invalid  wife,  a  highly  educated  girl, 
and  three  small  children.  He  was  himself  injured  physically  by  trying  to  do  hard 
manual  labor  before  he  took  his  present  position.  He  is  assistant  clerk  at  the  Crow 
Agency.    I  do  not  know  how  much  or  what  he  would  say  to  anyone  else. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Murphy,  whose  bid  was  rejected,  is  unknown  to  me.  I  know  him  by  repu- 
tation as  one  of  the  very  big  cattlemen  of  Montana  and  Wyoming,  who  is  also,  as  all 
of  them  are  now,  in  sheep. 

As  to  the  cattle  on  the  reservation,  I  find  the  Dana  lease  brings  in  about  $17,000  a 
year,  from  which  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  Mr.  Dana  has  from  17,000  to  20,000  cattle 
on  the  reservation.  His  relations  with  the  Indians,  so  to  as  I  have  heard,  have  been 
of  the  most  pleasant. 

The  reservation,  as  I  have  seen  it  from  Soap  Creek  to  Little  Horn,  about  30  miles, 
is  about  half  fenced  off  into  what  is  known  as  the  Dana  and  the  Heinrich  pastures.  I 
should  say  that  Heinrich's  fence  is  longer  than  Dana's  fence,  and  it  is  not  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  he  has  fewer  cattle;  but  of  this  I  am  not  sure.  The  Heinrich  cattle 
include  what  is  generally  called  on  the  reservation  the  cattle  of  Major  Reynolds.  At 
the  time  Major  Reynolds  became  agent  he  was  interested  in  a  snfall  company  known 
as  the  Bull  Mountain  Cattle  Company,  having  a  brand  which  was  registered  as  Major 
Reynolds's  private  brand.  When  he  became  agent,  these  cattle  were  rounded  up  and 
driven  to  tne  Soap  Creek  entrance  of  the  reservation.  Major  Reynolds  paid  two 
Indian  boys  ^whose  names  I  do  not  now  remember)  $35  fbr  oriwYa^  ^a^rjiol  Sa^.  Tass^ 
were  turned  in  the  Heinrich  fence.    Major  Keynolda,  1  \ia;v%  \i^«a.  \*\^^  Sa  ^^'wj^ 
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S resent  iit  the  mund-up  of  them  cattle,  Tliere  te  no  record  of  the  trtinafer  of  tlie  brands 
[abr  Reynolds,  when  he  beeume  Itidmn  n^nt,  Mtw  cashier  of  the  Vitsi  National  Bank 
At  BillhiRft  at  a  saLiry  of  f2.3O0.  11  In  {.'1^|,l,ag(>  lii>iie  WLis  not  all  jxijd.  Uc  ia  now  on  a 
salary  of  $1,800  and  named  in  the  advert  iiw  iienl  of  tfie  First  National  Dank  of  BillingB 
t»  onta  of  the  direcUtra,  The  Heiurich  cuttle  are  aiiipped  froiO  Wyolii  and  Parkm^n. 
Tho  day  I  left  thi?  reservation  a  filiipnient  waa  in  }>ro|^re9s.  Ralph  Saco,  who  wae 
inl:er[>ix^tt>r  for  the  fanner  at  Sau  Xwvier,  eanie  down  on  the  same  train  tliat  I  did  fmin 
l^nnv  Af^ncv,  He  told  nie  that  Major  Reynolds  had  personally  loaned  the  IndiiinB, 
who  ai»  a  dclegsiiion  kid  vbited  nie  with  Spott^^d  Ihd>bit,  S2,000  with  wbtdi  to  buy 
same  of  these  cattlo.  He  said:  "Mai^ir  Reyiiftlds  thinks  if  we  jEjet  a  lew  cattle  we  will 
fotlgpt  the  things  he  has  done.  Re  had  a  meeting  of  the  Indiana  cm  Reno  Creek  last 
mfrht  and  tt^ld  the  n  that  if  they  wonld  help  him  he  would  get  tho  u  intt>  a  lodge  vf 
Elks.'^ 

Mr,  Heinrich  is  al>aut  to  lessee  the  Geor^  Pt*Aee  f>lare  on  Lodgt^rass,  pAyiB|r  11.200 
ft  year  f<ir  the  ptmu^H  to  bo  xisi^l  aa  ht^dquarteri  for  hia  men  inside  t.h«  rceervatiou.  lie 
haa  alsfj  a  ranch  jnst  off  the  rt:^ervation  on  Pas^  Crepk^  wh<;rp  aoinethinj^  mort*  ihati  2,0(10 
cowB  with  winter  ral Vita  wsrc  ft^d  thm  wintc^r.  It  vs  not  rca«ioniildi!  tosuppuae  that  with 
a  lif^rd  of  2,4:^0,  whic-h  his  permit  allows,  all  the  cattk'  except  ihv  cows  and  €idve^  he 
owns  in  this  diet  net  would  aupporl  tliis  expense  nor  produce  tiie  number  of  winter 
f<MS<l\>rtt  held  at  Paee  Creek, 

OOKCKHNINQ  THB   OFfiNINa   OF.  THE   CROW   HEBEHVATtOK. 

This  should  be  one  of  t!ie  nifjet  heneficent  of  raeaaures,  both  for  the  Indians  and  far 
the  white  pe*.»ple  who  nti'f^d  this  land.  Prom  my  owri  knowlc*di:tf^  of  the  conditions  herf;^ 
!  believe  that  the  Lincoln  Towneite  Company  ib  undid  y  inLere»ted  in  these  landa.  If 
you  will  look  at  the  tnap.  you  will  ^<'i^  that  they  own  13  town  aites  on  the  ceded  strip, 
about  24  miles  apart.  Tpe  method  of  the  Lincoln  Towaniie  t'oropany  is  to  locate  a 
town  and  place  the  building  lots  at  a  very  hii^li  price  and  then  brxjm  the  town  through 
the  influenee  of  the  Burlingtoii  Rail  way  h  with  which  it  ia  very  chjoely  allied,  if  not 
identical.  The  Ian  da  on  the  diminiahed  res^-i-vation  that  are  to  be  sold  as  inherited 
landfi  aire  being  bought  up  by  the  Lincoln  Towneite  rom|>any. 

Whea  the  fin  da  were  allotted.  Minor  Reynf^lds  iii  variably  ae^ked  the  alloltt*©  of 
inhonted  lands  if  he  were  willing  t/-i  •^cll  Ihf*  land-  If  the  allottr-u  niffm  d  an  ajn^eement 
t^^-n  iliM  l;!..-l^  li,.  ,,-... II,, ri,.J  .,!,,M^r  Th-.  Mv/  !^.'■^l   l^-v--  ri'->- V--r  i'n-.^.r. 

A  bout  a  year  ago  bids  were  advertised  for  a  portion  of  this  section  and  the  Lincoln 
Townsite  Company  got  the  land.  They  are  building  a  town  at  Fort  Custer,  and  last 
summer  tried  to  put  through  a  sort  of  community  irrigation  project,  including  the 
homesteaders  on  the  adjacent  land. 

The  homesteaders  refused  to  go  into  the  project.  During  the  past  winter  Major 
Reynolds  has  been  appointed  guardian  of  many  orphan  children  having  lands  alons 
the  Big  Horn  River.  There  is  now  advertised  for  sale  about  5,000  acres  of  inhehtea 
land  lying  along  the  Big  Horn  River.     The  sale  is  to  occur  on  May  9. 

The  Lincoln  Townsite  Company,  under  another  name,  has  organized  an  irrigation 
company,  with  Fort  Custer  as  headquarters,  to  take  out  water  24  miles  up  the  Big 
Horn  River  on  the  reserv^ation,  evidently  taking  it  for  granted  that  they  wul  be  able 
to  acquire  the  5,000  acres  advertised  for  May  9. 

The  Lincoln  Townsite  Company,  by  acquiring  this  land,  has  a  majority  of  the  votes 
of  the  landholders  of  the  district,  and  can  compel  the  homesteaders  to  join  the  irri- 
gation company. 

As  the  Big  Horn  River  is  the  only  river  on  the  reservation  carrying  sufficient  water 
for  irrigation  purposes  after  July,  and  as  the  Crows  have  spent  not  less  than  $500,000 
of  their  own  money  to  put  in  a  headgate  on  the  Big  Horn  River,  it  would  seem  as  if 
this  sale  of  5,000  acres  of  land,  with  its  attendant  water  right,  were  not  in  the  beet 
interest  of  the  Indians.  A  glance  at  the  history  of  the  opening  of  the  reservation 
might  be  of  interest  on  this  f-ame  subject. 

Mr.  Becker  was  agent.  He  was  asked  to  call  a  council  of  the  Indians  regarding  the 
opening  of  this  land.  From  knowledge  which  he  had  he  refused  to  do  so.  Charges 
were  brought  against  him  and  he  was  removed.  He  has  since  been  entirely  exon- 
erated from  these  charges.  It  is  generally  believed  that  it  was  a  political  scheme  to 
fet  rid  of  him  because  he  would  not  do  things  the  Lincoln  Townsite  Company  wanted, 
n  his  place  J.  E.  Efl wards  was  appointed  by  Senator  Carter.  '  At  the  time  Mr.  Edwards 
was  running  a  small  store  at  Junction,  previous  to  which  he  had  been  herder  for  the 
Crews  Sheep  Company. 

The  council  was  held,  the  negotiations  extending,  I  think,  over  two  vears'  time,  and 
no  agreement  had  been  reached.    I  find  by  the  records  that  Mr.  Edwards  came  to  Waah- 
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ington  with  a  power  of  attorney  from  the  Indians  to  act  in  their  best  interests,  and  on 
the  Btrengdi  of  this  power  of  attorney  the  act  opening  the  lands  was  passed  with  amend- 
ments. The  Indians  choose  to  represent  them  in  the  treaty  Geoige  Pease,  Joe  Cooper, 
Frank  Shane,  and  Willie  Leighton.  None  of  these  Indians  know  anything  of  this 
power  of  attorney.  No  council  was  called  concerning  it,  and  they  have  never  been 
told,  nor  have  any  of  the  Indians  on  the  reservation,  why  nor  how  the  land  was  taken 
without  the  payment  agreed  upon  by  the  United  States.  They  have  repeatedly 
asked  for  information,  have  never  received  any  mone>r  that  they  know  of  from  the 
ceded  lands.  (I  find  in  the  accounts  since  writing  this  that  such  money  has  been 
twice  included  in  their  annuity  payments,  but  this  the  Indians  do  not  Imow.) 

During  Mr.  Edwards*s  rule  the  I.  D.  herd,  supposed  to  consist  of  many  thousand 
head  of  cattle — 166,000  having  been  spent  on  it  in  1892  to  1894— disappeared.  He 
presecuted  two  cattle  thieves,  one  of  whom  went  to  the  penitentiary,  but  was  immedi- 
ately pardoned  out  and  is  now  a  rich  man  living  near  Billings,  named  Grarvin. 

Carl  Leider  and  Riqhard  Wallace  were  the  I.  D.  herders,  both  men,  I  understand, 
having  been  told  by  Mr.  Reynolds  himself,  are  still  drawing  regular  salJEiries  from  the 
Government  ^Carl  I^eider  draws  $75  a  month  as  herder),  althoueh  both  of  them  are 
occupied  herding  their  own  and  the  Heinrich  cattle.  Both  Indians  are  practically 
outcasts  from  the  tribe  for  stealing  Indian  cattle. 

Mr.  Edwards,  after  his  three-year  term  as  agent  had  enough  money  to  open  a  ^neral 
store  at  Forsyth,  the  First  National  Bank  at  Forsyth,  and  to  organize  an  irrigation 
company,  of  which  he  is  now  the  president. 

The  sale  of  this  inherited  land  is  had  in  such  a  way  that  no  man  who  would  be  an 
actual  settler  would  be  likely  to  get  it.  A  check  for  one-quarter  of  the  price  must 
accompany  the  bid.  The  full  amount  must  be  paid  upon  the  awarding  of  the  bid. 
It  is  not  likely  that  a  man  with  enough  money  for  this  would  be  counting  on  making 
his  home  amon^  the  Indians. 

I  find  Carl  Leider  still  carried  on  the  pay  roll  at  |75  a  month  as  herder,  also  Mr. 
Campbell  as  stock  inspector  at  $900.  One  year's  salary  of  these  two  men  would  buy 
out  all  the  Indians'  cattle  on  the  reserve. 

The^Crow  Indian  Lodge,  mentioned  before,  was  organized  to  get  an  attorney  to 
make  an  investigation  of  Crow  affairs.  The  Crows  are  not  "chronic  complainers." 
On  the  contrary,  they  consider  it  a  matter  of  personal  shame  to  disparage  the  agent 
of  their  tribe.  This  sentiment  has  been  expressed  to  me  so  often  that  1  believe  they 
would  not  make  a  complaint  unless  compelled  to  do  so. 

I  told  one  of  the  members  of  the  lodge  to  go  to  Mr.  Enderline,  an  attorney  at  Sheridan, 
and  ask  his  advice  as  to  the  best  way  of  getting  an  investigation  on  the  Crow  Reserva- 
tion. Mr.  Enderline's  reply  was  a  request  for  a  retainer  of  $200.  As  I  know  these 
Indians  have  not  the  money  for  expensive  litigation,  I  did  not  feel  that  it  was  right 
or  feir  that  they  should  be  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  tlie  law.  i  myself  drew  up 
a  x)etition  and  explained  it  to  the  lodge,  telling  them  that  I  was  certain  that  if  the 
President  knew  the  condition  of  affairs  on  that  reservation  as  I  had  seen  them  he  surely 
would  put  a  stop  to  them. 

They  told  me  they  had  repeatedly  made  complaint  to  the  inspectors,  had  written 
complaints  to  the  Department  at  Washington,  and  sent  petitions;  tnat  in  every 
instance  the  matter  had  been  returned  to  the  agent,  and  resulted  only  in  giving  him 
a  weapon  with  which  to  " deal  them  misery." 

Take,  for  instance,  a  complaint  which  was  made  against  Fred  Miller,  the  chief 
clerk  at  the  agency.  The  complaint  connected  him  with  one  of  the  women  of  the 
tribe.  His  reputation  on  the  reservation  in  this  particular  is  notorious.  It  is  known 
also  that  he  has  robbed  the  graves  of  the  dead  for  elk  teeth  and  beadwqrk,  and  has 
sold  two  collections  and  has  another  one  now  at  the  Billings  Club  which  is  for  sale. 

The  complaint  was  made  by  Medicine  Shell  Bird  and  Horace  Long  Bear.  When 
the  inspector  came  to  investi^te  the  charge,  Mr.  Miller  is  said  to  have  given  the  wo- 
man $25  and  the  charge  was  disproved.  Miller  being  exonerated,  although  it  is  a  matter 
of  common  talk  among  the  Indians  and  employees. 

Some  little  time  later,  last  October,  there  was  some  trouble  about  Bair's  sheep.  The 
versions  ol  this  story  told  by  Major  Reynolds  and  by  Horace  Long  Bear  and  other 
Indians  are  so  entirely  contrary  that  I  shall  not  attempt  to  give  either.  It  is,  however, 
a  fact  Uiat  some  eight  or  ten  Indians  were  arrested;  that  all  were  dismissed  with  the 
exception  of  Medicine  Shell  Bird,  who  is  now  in  jail  at  Helena.  After  Shell  Bird's 
arrest  Horace  Lons  Bear  went  to  the  different  business  men  in  Billings  who  had  known 
him  and  his  family  to  get  bail.  Major  Reynolds,  when  bail  was  offered,  personally 
told  them  that  Medicine  Shell  Bird  would  run  away  if  bail  were  given,  and  asked 
them  as  as  a  flavor  to  him  not  to  furnish  bail.  Nevertheless  Medicine  Shell  Bird  gpt 
the  bail  and  went  home.  By  selling  horses  his  brother  miA.  \i\a  ^M^  TahsR^  ^*3^\^ 
defend  him.  The  case  was  set.  An  Indian  came  to  M.ed\cm«>^\^^\\^Sa^'^V5sav^^i^^ 
22  at  night,  having  ridden  on  horseback  from  Lodg^g;iaaB,  a»i^  VAA.\iAxa.  vs^  ^»a»  ^^***' 
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been  set  in  Billings  for  tbe  next  day,  Meilioithe  Shell  Bird  and  H<^mce  Jjfmg  Bear 
rounded  up  their  horees  immediately  and  were  able  to  catrh  No.  41  that  came  along 
between  3  and  4  ok-Iock  in  the  morninjf ,  arriving  at  Billing!^  in  time  for  tbe  trial.  Through 
the  iuiluence  of  Major  Reyndda  and  his  attorney.  Mr.  Hathome,  the  Indians  plead 
guilt  J?  to  avoid  a  lone;  torui  in  the  penitentiary.  Medicine  Shell  Bird  is  the  onlj-  one 
who  isertill  ia  jail,     Hin  atlornev,  ahhough  there  was  no  trial ,  practically  kept  the'$500. 

On  her  return  to  the  agency  his  wrfe  was  put  in  the  guardhouse*  She  myn  sJie  does 
not  know  the  re8L5K>n  why^  Major  ReyntUds  aajTs  he  put  her  in  for  being  impertinent 
to  him  in  Billings.     She  was  kept  in  over  a  month. 

When  Horace  Long  Bear  returned  ^tier  the  trial  he  was  arreated.  Ho  pn>l*'^t4Hl 
against  being  locked  up;  that  having  been  a  soldier^  he  believed  he  was  a  citizen 
and  would  surely  seek  redreBa.  Major  He]fiioldH  told  him  if  he  left  the  rt>m*rvt*  again 
under  any  conerfderation  he  would  lock  hmi  up.  He  ah»o  threatened  him  and  told 
he  would  ''cinch'*  him  before  the  winter  was  out.  The^  converaation  lietween  the 
two  w«a  npep  and  was  vouched  for  to  me  bv  other  Indians.  About  a  month  ago 
Homce  Ixjng  Bear  wild  a  stack  of  hay  to  Charley  Bair.  When  the  hay  wa^  g^ine,  one 
of  the  herders  found  a  hide  with  the 'mission  brand  under  the  stack,  and  Horace  Long 
Bear  was  charged  with  having  kille<i  nne  of  the  miwHon  cattle.  The  prieet  of  the 
mission  refnE?<:d  to  pru^ocute.     When  I  left  the  reservation  the  niaiter  was  unsettJeil, 

Thelndiansgt'nerally  belieVK  that  the  'mij'pry''  that  haa  come  to  these  two  men  ia 
the  direct  n^nlt  of  the  charge  they  made  to  the  inspector  against  Mr.  Miller.  This 
is  imly  one  instance.  There  are  very  niany^  more  of  a  like  character,  bo  that  when 
i^n  inijiporior  ffoei  to  the  reservatiim  complajnts  are  ae  carefully  concealed  from  him 
as  they  would  be  fmm  the  agent  himself. 

The  Indians  bitterly  recent  bt-ing  arn^stod.  It  ia  the  eonunon  custom  on  the  reser- 
vation to  bring  an  Indian  in  anrl  put  him  in  the  guanl house,  keep  him  there  for  any 
length  of  titne,  he  often  ncit  knowing  wbv  he  w  shut  up.  The  guar^lhoutie  is  a  Jilt  by 
place,  not  heated  in  the  winter  time,  having  dark  eel  Is.  and  witiout  any  of  the  tuilet 
acceeioriee  I  Bupposed  the  law&  required  in  everj'-  jail.  Moreover »  it  ifl  never  cdearj€*d, 
although  these  Indians  are  many  of  them  suffering  frtmi  tuberculosis,  all  of  them  sub- 
ject to  it.  nuiking  them  feel  toward  thia  guardhouse  much  aa  we  mi^bt  feel  toward  a 
common  pesthoufje. 

Youngf  ^irls,  tlirrn^  wluMi  T  If  f( ,  fnmi  Hn'  ini^sir»Ti  ^^rhi>oL  for  ninning  away,  are  shut 
up  here  under  the  absolute  control  of  the  Indian  police. 

The  Crow  Indian  lodge  consists  of  many  of  the  headmen  of  the  tribe,  the  chief 
being  among  them.  No  man  will  be  admitted  to  the  lodge  against  whom  any  adverse 
charges  can  be  made  and  proven.  There  are  about  130  altogether,  who  constitute 
the  most  intelligent  men  of  the  Crow  tribe.  They  are  eager  tor  their  citizenship  as 
you  or  I  would  be;  look  upon  it  as  a  great  honor,  to  be  attained  only  by  excellence. 

The  afternoon  I  left  the  reservation  an  Indian  whom  I  had  never  seen  before  came 
to  me  in  company  with  one  whom  I  did  know  and  asked  if  I  would  explain  some 
things  to  the  Big  Horn  Indians.  I  was  staying  at  the  time  at  the  home  of  Fnuik 
Gordon,  who  is  married  to  an  Indian  woman.  He  has  lived  for  twenty-two  years  on 
this  place  and  is  well  known,  as  he  kept  the  40-mile  ranch,  which  was  a  staging  station 
before  the  railroad  was  built.  He  has  himself  paid  to  an  attorney  in  Sheridan  $150 
within  the  past  year  to  investigate  the  title  to  his  land,  without  result.  Mr.  Gordon 
does  not  know  how  much  land  he  has,  what  his  boundaries  are,  and  is  afraid  to  incur 
the  displeasure  of  Major  Reynolds  by  making  any  direct  questions  concerning  it. 
He  is  a  hard-working  man  and  has  a  small  herd  of  cattle,  75,  about.  I  do  not  think 
d firing  my  six  weeks'  stay  at  his  ranch  a  day  ever  passed  on  which  Indians  did  not 
come  to  him  for  food.  He  said  he  gave  it  to  them  because  he  knew  they  had  nothing 
at  home. 

The  Indian  from  the  Big  Horn  apologized  to  Frank  Gordon  for  coming  to  his  house 
to  ask  for  any  information  concerning  thin^  that  would  anger  the  agent.  Frank 
Gordon's  reply  was:  "Boys,  you  know  I  think  you  are  right,  and  I  am  with  you, 
but  I  am  too  old  a  man  to  put  myself  where  the  agent  can  deal  me  misery." 

There  was  to  be  a  meeting  that  night  of  the  Indian  lodge.  The  Indians  knew  that 
Major  Reynolds  had  come  to  Lodgegrass  with  the  object  of  preventing  the  meeting 
of  the  lodge.  To  avoid  any  trouble,  1  told  the  Indian  from  the  Big  Horn  that  I 
would  meet  his  friends  down  on  the  creek  bottom.  When  I  arrived  1  found  prob- 
ably 100  Indians.  They  expected  to  be  arrested.  They  asked  me  if  there  was  any 
way  possible  for  them  to  get  their  citizenship  and  for  an  investigation  of  Major  Rey- 
nolds. I  explained  to  them  as  much  as  I  could,  and  told  them  that  I  was  going  to 
Washington  myself  to  make  this  report. 

On  the  following  morning,  on  tne  way  to  Billings,  to  take  the  train,  Major  Rey- 
nolds and  six  policemen  arrested  me.  1  asked  him  what  for.  He  said  for  treenaasiDg 
OO  the  reservation.    Although  ^**  bad  ovei\ieaid  ^V^al  ^^  eaid  the  night  oefore. 
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falling  into  the  creek  in  his  attempt  to  get  near  enough,  he  could  not  bring  up  any- 
thing that  I  had  said  to  the  Indians  as  a  reason  for  arresting  me.  He  had  also  obtained 
possession  of  a  copy  of  the  petition  by  having  Eli  Black  Hawk  steal  it  out  of  my  suit 
case  at  Frank  Gordon's,  together  with  the  list  of  signers. 

I  told  Major  Reynolds  that  I  should  resist  arrest.  He  had  no  reason  to  arrest  me, 
and  no  right  to  do  so.  He  had  given  me  permission  to  be  on  the  reservation;  that 
he  had  known  all  winter  that  I  was  there,  and  that  I  had  never  made  a  move  that 
was  not  watched  by  spies  in  his  employ.  At  the  same  time  I  wrote  out  a  telegram 
to  be  sent  to  all  the  papers  for  which  I  act  as  correspondent. 

He  decided  not  to  arrest  me.  Instead  he  went  with  me  first  to  Sheridan  and  then  to 
Billings  and  spent  about  ten  days  in  tr>dng  to  persuade  me  not  to  make  this  report.  He 
told  me  at  Billing  that  I  must  not  return  to  the  reservation.  I  told  him  I  would  not 
leave  and  let  the  Indians  think  that  there  was  no  higher  authority  to  whom  they  could 
appeal  than  himself.  He  promised  me  on  his  word  of  honor  that  if  I  would  not  publish 
my  story  at  that  time  he  would  allow  me  to  talk  to  the  Indians.  With  his  permission 
I  wrote  to  about  ten  of  them  to  meet  me  at  Parkman  on  the  following  Saturday.  These 
letters  the  Indians,  with  one  exception,  did  not  receive.  In  one  case  a  letter  to  Joe 
Cooper,  Lodgegrass,  was  called  for  oy  a  herder  of  Bair'swho  had  never  asked  forhds 
letters  before  and  had  never  been  told  to  get  them.  The  letter  was  not  delivered  to  Joe 
Cooper  until  alx)ut  a  week  later. 

Major  Reynolds  returned  to  the  agency  on  Thursday.  Friday  morning  an  Indian 
named  James  Hill  came  to  me  saying  he  had  l>een  sent  by  the  Indians  on  the  reserva- 
tion to  find  out  if  I  were  all  right.  He  brought  one  of  the  letters  I  had  written  as  an 
evidence  that  he  came  from  Frank  Shane. 

Major  Reynolds  had  said  the  Indians  would  get  drunk  if  they  went  to  Parkman. 
James  Hill  reiterated  this  statement.  To  prevent  any  such  possibility  I  said  that 
instead  of  Parkman  we  would  meet  at  Wyola,  the  last  stfation  next  to  Parkman  on  the 
reservation.  He  returned  immediately  to  the  reservation,  where  the  Indians  were 
waiting  for  him,  and  told  them  that  I  had  said  I  would  take  No.  42  from  Billings 
on  Saturday  morning;  that  I  would  not  get  off  at  Wyola  unless  I  saw  them  on  the  plat- 
form; that  I  wanted  them  to  be  at  Parkman  to  so  on  the  train  and  meet  me  in  Sheridan* 
that  I  would  be  in  the  Pullman  car,  but  would  have  the  blinds  down  and  they  would 
not  see  me,  as  I  did  not  want  the  police  to  know  I  was  on  the  train. 

I  got  off  at  Wyola.  The  Indians  got  on  the  train  at  Parkman,  the  next  station 
beyond.  Finding  no  one  at  Wyola  and  being  sure  that  something  was  wrong,  I  got  an 
Indian  boy  to  ride  horseback  with  mo  for  15  miles  to  Parkman.  There  I  found  a  few 
of  the  Indians  who  had  not  gone  to  Sheridan  in  camp.  It  was  probably  11  o'clock  at 
night.  I  telegraphed  to  Sheridan  and  found  that  tne  Indians  had  been  arrested  in 
the  station  at  Sheridan  by  policemen  sent  by  Major  Reynolds,  who  were  on  the  train 
by  which  they  went  to  Sheridan,  showing  conclusively  that  he  must  have  known 
these  Indians  would  go  to  Sheridan,  and  that  he  broke  faith  with  me.  In  the  station 
the  Indians  protested  against  the  Arrest,  but  were  starched,  their  money  taken  from 
them,  and  thrown  into  jail  and  kept  there  until  the  following  night,  when  they  were 
taken  back  to  the  agency  and  kept  in  the  guardhouse  there  until  Wednesday.  On 
Tuesday  Major  Reynolds  came  to  Billings  and  told  me  how  much  he  regretted  the 
whole  tning,  but  that  I  must  see  I  could  not  depend  upon  the  Indians.  1  told  him 
that  I  did  depend  on  them,  that  I  was  positive  there  was  some  mistake,  and  asked 
him  to  prove  there  was  no  mistake  by  lotting  these  Indians  whom  he  had  locked  up 
come  to  Billings  and  see  me.  He  refused  to  allow  more  than  three  of  them  to  come. 
I  think  there  were  12  in  the  guardhouse.  I  solootod  Joe  Cooper,  Frank  Shane,  and 
the  chief,  Holds  his  Enemy.  They  told  mo  that  ^fajor  Reynolds  had  told  them  that 
I  had  gone  away  satisfied  that  I  was  mistaken  in  what  I  had  told  them.  They  were 
very  glad  when  I  said  that  I  knc»w  I  was  right  and  that  they  had  redress  and  rights. 

Considering  the  fact  that  in  the  history  of  Indian  agents  there  is  a  pop^i^)ility  that  one 
of  them  may  not  be  absolutely  disinterested  and  solely  devoted  to  the  cauye  of  the 
Indians  under  his  charge,  if  anything  I  have  said  here  is  recognized  as  being  true,  it  is 
only  fair  that  these  Indians  be  allowed  to  speak  for  themselves  and  not  always  by  the 
mouth  of  Major  Reynolds.  If  not  allowed  to  do  so  there  are  plenty  of  attorneys  ready 
to  take  their  money  and  assume  an  interest  in  their  cau.«e.  If  an  inspector  goes  to  the 
Crow  Agency  in  the  usual  way,  he  will  learn  no  more  than  those  who  h^ive  gone  there  in 
the  past.  There  is  an  appropriation  of  $3,000  for  the  ( 'row  Indians  to  come  to  Washing- 
ton. They  would  gladly  pay  their  own  way  if  they  could  be  allowed  to  come  here  and 
state  their  case. 

I  have  only  spent  four  months  among  them  and  I  have  said  nothing  in  this  report  on 
which  they  would  not  be  far  better  authoiity  than  I  could  possibly  be. 
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CONCERNING  THE   CROW   PAIR. 

I  never  eaw  a  mom  intereetijjg  spectAfjle  than  the  Crow  fair.  It  is  a  Hplendtd  thing 
for  them,  both  btHaiim^  they  enjoy  it  and  bccaiiia**  it  gives  thf*m  a  chance  tcj  (3  if"  pi  ay 
their  prrxlurtB.  At  the  same  time,  the  horaeB  that  wert^  rai  i  'J  last  October  were  not 
Indian  horsee,  but  belonged  to  a  prof^eional  racing  m^n  of  Sheridan  well  known  to 
the  Indians. 

The  gat-e  money,  I  was  told  by  one  of  tbe  men  who  kept  the  gatee,  waa  always  taken 
at  night  by  Mr.  Richardaon,  who  paid  the  prizes  and  eaahed  their  cneckB.  Mr.  Ricii- 
arde<jn  ta  tne  trader.  I  tliink  he  la  interested  in  all  the  trading  stores  on  the  reserva- 
tion. The  present  treasurer  is  Mr.  Throssel,  one  of  the  clerks  in  Major  Royno!d&'s 
office,  of  Indian  blofxl,  but  not  a  Cmw.  The  presidenu  Frank  Shan  en  toM  me  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  affairSj  financial  or  otherwise,  of  the  fair,  except  what  he  had  learned 
frf:im  Major  Reynold®.  Major  Reynolds  told  me  as  e*>rreppondent  that  tlie  Indians 
bad  entire  charge  of  the  fair,  nothing  was  accepted  excepting  their  prodncta,  and  that 
thej'  had  entire  t  harge  of  the  money. 

TTnis  fair  originated,  I  believe,  with  tlie  Indians  themselves,  who  bad  held  one  or 
two  fairs  with  great  success  before  Major  Reynolds  took  it  over.  There  is,  1  believe, 
a  report  of  tbe  produce  raised  by  the  Indians.  This  produce,  I  believep  is  nearly  all 
raised  by  white  men  married  to  Indians.  • 

CONCEENINO   ALLOTMENTS. 

l%tre  are  on  the  rescrvati  on  many  tsq  uaM^  m  en .  One  G  corge  Da  vis ,  B  il  1  ings ,  showed 
me  a  letter  fmm  Major  Rc}^lolds  and  another  from  Senator  Dixon,  in  l>oth  of  which 
it  was  recognized  thai  he  W8u&  entitled  to  a  patent  for  land  ilmt  liad  been  allotted  to 
his  deceruetm  t^on.  He  was  alsfj  allowed  $1,800  for  improvements  on  the  allotment  of 
his  wife  in  the  ceded  strip  upon  relinquishing  it. 

Harry  Thorn paon,  who  na^i  a  ranch  near  M  yola  which  he  has  improved.  He  ha^  4 
miles  of  irrigation  d  i  t  cbes  and  itiisea  good  cro  ps .  He  baa  leased  fro  in  ad  joini  ug  Ind  m  m. 
He  had  cattle  on  the  reservation  that  were  put  off  because  it  was  said  that  he  branded 
the  Indians'  cattle.  The  Jndianii*  think  very  bighly  of  Mr.  Thompson  and  would 
have  been  glad  to  have  his  cattle  remain,  and  my  they  have  learned  a  great  deal  about 
farming  frcjm  hinu  His  iftifii  died,  I  think,  iilwut  two  yi-arw  age:>.  He  trird  to  get  a 
titb^  In  thf  InTid,  '^ith'T  ils  hrr  allotment  or  he  wished  to  buy  il  aa  a  dead  allotment, 
but  has  been  unable  to  do  either. 

There  are  many  of  the  squaw  men  who  are  in  the  same  position  as  Thompson  and 
Gordon. 

I  find  this  man  Davis  acted  as  one  of  the  interpreters,  together  with  Reiser,  I 
think  now  in  penitentiary.  Carl  Leider  and  Bran,  now  mail  carrier  at  Lodgegrafis 
when  the  second  $200,000  was  taken  from  the  annuity  fund  under  Graves  and  added 
to  the  irrigation,  although  this  work  could  only  benefit  the  Mission  Indians. 

CONCERNING  THE   CROW   SCHOOL. 

I  Stayed  during  part  of  November  and  December  at  the  school  building,  Crow 
Agency.  The  Indians  hate  this  school.  If  a  system  of  inoculating  with  tuberculosis 
had  been  specially  devised,  I  do  not  think  it  could  be  an  improvement  on  the  condi- 
tions of  the  Government  school.  Most  of  the  children  have  sores.  St  ..rcely  one  but 
^has  sore  eyes. 

I  have  seen  the  method  of  washing  these  children,  all  in  the  same  water,  with  one 
brush.  During  the  winter  time  the  older  boys  who  were  assigned  to  the  duty  scrub 
the  faces  of  the  smaller  boys  with  a  stiff  brush,  making  it  one  sore.  The  children  then 
return  to  the  dressing  room,  take  off  their  outside  clothing,  and  with  their  school 
clothing  in  their  arms  stand  in  line  until  Mrs.  Oshosh,  the  school  matron,  is  ready  to 
dress  them.  It  was  winter  weather,  snow  on  the  ground,  and  cold.  The  boys  stood 
with  the  outside  door  open  and  the  windows  up  as  long  as  half  an  hour,  shivering  and 
coughing.  There  was  at  this  time  an  epidemic  of  whooping  cough  among  these 
children. 

There  are  many  Indian  men  in  middle  life  who  are  blind  on  the  reservation.  Almost 
without  exception  these  men  have  been  pupils  of  the  Government  school.  It  is  a 
frequent  thing  when  the  policemen  in  the  fall  go  out  to  bring  in  the  children  that 
they  find  the  Tittle  children  or  their  parents  have  put  sand  in  their  eyes  or  have  taken 
something  to  make  themselves  sick. 

Last  /ail  a  woman  in  the  mission,  whose  name  I  do  not  know,  and  whose  story  was 

toJd  to  me  by  Superintendent  Creel  in  the  presence  of  his  wife,  poisoned  her  child 

rather  thsm  let  Jier  come  back  to  the  Govetumeut,  av^\vc»o\.    live  Indians  say  the  chil- 

dren  learn  nothing  at  the  school,  and  1  have  Vi\o>nw  ^\.  \^^V  ^c^ '^^QXXfe^  ^Q«fc  ^cad 

PreBcott  Fire  Bear,  unusually  intelligent  IndVasiB.  ^Vo  ^Waxi^^^  VXvfc  \>aJ\  W\afc  ^Sioa 
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Government  school.  Ben  can  not  write  his  name;  Prescott  can  scarcely  do  so.  They 
both  say  that  they  were  always  kept  at  work  feeding  the  stock  and  hauling  coal. 

The  Indians  would  be  very  glaa  to  have  day  schools.  They  want  their  children 
educated.  I  frequentlv  heard  an  Indian  in  speaking  of  another  Indian  who  is  not  all 
he  should  be  say,  '*  He  haa  an  education,  so  you  would  not  think  he  would  do  wron^." 

By  taking  the  children  away  from  the  Indians  and  out  of  their  homes  and  placmg 
them  in  schools  with  which  the  parents  have  reason  to  be  dissatisfied,  the  Indians  are 
made  restless  and  discontented.  They  will  not  work,  and  have  no  incentive,  as  all 
Hie  expenses  for  the  children  are  paid. 


[An  exhibit  submitted  by  Mrs.  Grey  to  Department  with  her  charges.] 

Department  of  the  Interiob, 
United  States  Indian  Service, 

WMterochs,  Utah,  May  18, 

Dear  Charlie:  I  am  sorry  not  to  have  written  to  you  before  this,  but  I  have  been 
expecting  to  see  Hill  any  day  and  talk  about  holding  those  cattle.  I  wrote  you  some 
time  ago  and  wanted  to  have  your  opinion  on  it.  Suppose  there  is  lots  of  grass  there 
now,  and  things  must  be  looking  good. 

How  is  the  calf  crop  this  year?  I  can  tell  you  that  the  grass  country  is  in  Montana 
and  not  Utah.  There  is  not  enough  grass  in  this  whole  country  to  keep  a  prairie  dog 
alive.  The  only  thing  that  is  really  grown  here  to  any  extent  is  kids.  These  Mormons 
believe  in  keeping  a  woman  raising  Kids  all  the  time.  Hardly  ever  see  a  family  that 
hasn't  at  least  six.  They  say  that  is  Utah's  best  crop.  Hay  has  been  out  of  sight  here 
all  winter.  What  do  you  think  of  alfalfa  selling  at  $25  a  ton?  Sold  some  last  winter 
in  the  stack  for  $18  a  ton. 

I  was  appointed  as  general  superintendent  of  irrigation  and  special  disbursing  agent 
to  succeed  Hill  on  May  1,  although  I  didn't  get  official  notice  of  it  until  about  a  week 
ago.  I  will  have  to  furnish  a  $25,000  bond  as  special  disbursing  agent,  and  just  sent 
that  off  the  other  day.  Suppose  that  I  will  be  instructed  to  receipt  to  Hill  for  this 
property  as  soon  as  my  bona  is  approved. 

In  your  last  letter,  you  spoke  of  Frank  Connelly's  wife.  Is  he  married,  for  God's 
sake?  How  does  he  support  a  wife?  Am  sorry  to  hear  that  Grace  is  sick  again. 
How  is  she  getting  along  now?  Suppose  Mrs.  Connelljr  is  well.  Give  her  my  best 
love  when  you  see  her  again  and  find  out  about  Grace,  if  not  too  much  trouble.  Do 
you  know  where  we  can  get  bulls  for  that  bunch  of  cattle,  and  what  they  are  worth? 
Who  do  you  suppose  we  could  sell  to,  if  we  wanted  to  sell?  Hill  might  think  that 
we  should  get  na  of  them  or  get  them  off  the  reservation.  Will  write  you  as  soon  as 
he  comes  and  we  can  have  a  talk. 

I  wrote  you  that  I  had  to  relinquish  the  homestead  to  Dave  Andrews.  Miller  got 
to  shooting  off  his  mouth  about  my  owning  more  than  160  acres  of  land,  and  that  I 
didn't  have  any  right  to  take  up  tnis  place.  He  is  a  natural-born  knocker^  and  does 
it  when  he  hasn't  any  show  in  the  world  to  benefit  himself.  He  has  had  an  imaginary 
grievance  against  me  for  some  time  and  has  been  telling  everything  he  knows  and  a 
good  deal  tnat  he  doesn't  know. 

I  don't  believe  I  told  you  about  the  team  of  mares  I  bought  this  spring  for  Dave 
to  go  to  farming  with.  It  is  a  peach  of  a  team.  One  is  4  years  old  and  the  other  5, 
and  both  heavy  with  colts.  They  were  just  broke  when  Dave  took  them,  but  he  has 
them  BO  that  tney  will  pull  all  right  now.  Expect  they  will  have  colts  inside  of  a 
week  or  ten  days.  I  haven't  seen  them  for  some  time  but  heard  from  them  the  other 
day,  and  they  were  both  without  colts  still. 

How  is  Bess  and  Kit  getting  along?  Have  they  had  colts  yet?  If  horses  are  as 
hiffh  up  there  as  they  are  down  here^  we  should  get  about  $150  out  of  Trouble. 

Is  Lobdell  getting  anxious  about  his  money  or  does  he  say  anything  about  it? 

Give  my  regards  to  all  the  boys  and  let  me  hear  from  you  soon. 
Yours,  as  ever, 

Howard  C.  Means. 

o These  cattle  were  on  West  Soap  Creek;  were  issued  at  the  ditch  camp;  and  Green, 
the  butcher,  was  paid  a  salary  for  buying  them.  A  herd  of  about  500  were  left  when 
the  ditch  camp  was  disbanaed. 

•  Thlf  paragraph  appears  in  Mrs.  Qrey'a  h&Ti^^iV\.V&^ 
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granted,  such  rights  to  be  exercised  by  persons,  companies,  or  corporations  under 
such  rules,  regulations,  and  requirements  as  may  be  prescribed  by  tne  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 

Richard  Wallace    X 
Two  Leogins  X 

Medicine  Eagle       X 
(And  523  more  Indian  signatures.) 

We  certify  on  honor  that  we  were  present  and  witnessed  the  signing  of  the  above 
agreement  by  the  adult  male  members  of  the  Crow  tribe  of  Indians,  numbered  from 
1  to  526. 

F.  G.  Mattoon. 

Fred  E.  Miller. 

I  certify  on  honor  that  I  interpreted  the  above  amendment  to  the  agreement,  and 
the  succeeding  agreement,  for  the  Indians  and  that  they  fully  understood  the  condi- 
tions of  the  same,  and  that  I  witnessed  the  siting  of  same  by  the  adult  male  mem- 
bers of  the  Crow  tribe  of  Indians,  numbered  Irom  1  to  526. 

T.  Laforge,  Interpreter. 

I  certify  on  honor  that  the  Indians  whose  names  are  attached  to  the  above  list, 
numbered,  from  one  (1)  to  five  hundred  twenty-six  (526)  are  all  adult  male  mem- 
bers of  the  Crow  tribe  of  Indians,  and  that  each  one  is  entitled  to  and  does  receive  an 
equal  portion  of  the  benefits  of  the  Crow  tribe  of  Indians,  and  are  entitled  to  signify 
their  willingness  to  the  above  undertaking.  I  further  certify  that  three  hundred 
twenty-three  (323)  Indians  constitute  a  majority  of  the  adult  male  Crow  Indians 
having  rights  on  the  Crow  Indian  Reservation  ill  the  State  of  Montana. 

J.  E.  Edwards,  U.  S.  Indian  Agent.    . 

The  merits  of  the  proposed  treaty,  and  reasons  for  its  ratificati  n  ond  acceptance 
by  Congress,  are  fully  set  out  in  the  following  official  correspondence: 

Department  op  the  Interior, 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 
WashiTigton,  December  7,  1899, 

Sir:  The  Office  is  in  receipt  of  a  letter,  dated  September  9,  1899,  addressed  to  you 
by  the  Crow,  Flathead,  etc.,  commissioners,  inclosing  an  agreement  made  with  the 
Crow  Indians,  in  the  State  of  Montana,  dated  August  14,  1899,  providing  for  the 
ccosion  of  a  portion  of  their  reservation  to  the  United  States.  Accompanying  their 
letter  is  a  map  of  the  reservation  showing  the  portion  proposed  to  be  ceded  and 
records  of  the  several  councils  held  by  the  commission  witn  tne  Crow  Indians. 

This  Commission  was  appointed  under  the  provisions  of  a  clause  contained  in  the 
Indian  appropriation  act  approved  June  10,  1896  (29  Stat.,  p.  341),  providing  for  the 
appointment  of  a  Commission  to  negotiate  with  the  Northern  Cheyenne,  Crow,  and 
Flathead  Indians  in  Montana,  the  Indians  of  the  Fort  Hall  Reservation  in  Idaho, 
those  of  the  Uintah  Reservation  in  Utah,  and  those  of  the  Yakima  Reservation  in 
Washington.  The  Commission  has  been  continued  in  the  field  under  the  provisions 
contained  in  acts  of  Congress  approved  froin  time  to  time  making  further  appropria- 
tions for  the  expenses  of  the  wort. 

By  the  terms  of  article  1  of  the  agreement  with  the  Crow  Indians  the  latter  cede 
to  the  United  States  all  that  portion  of  their  reservation  lying  north  of  the  following 
lines,  to  wit,  beginning  at  a  point  due  east  of  the  northeast  corner  of  the  Fort  Cus- 
ter Military  Reservation  and  running  thence  due  west  to  the  northwest  comer  of 
said  military  reservation,  thence  south  to  the  southwest  corner  of  said  military  res- 
ervation, thence  due  west  to  the  intersection  of  the  line  between  sections  10  and  11, 
in  township  2  south,  range  28  east,  of  the  Montana  meridian,  thence  north  to.  the 
Montana  base  line,  thence  due  west  to  the  intersection  of  the  present  western  boundary 
of  the  Crow  Reserve. 

Article  2  stipulates  that  the  price  to  be  paid  to  the  Indians  for  the  cession  of  the 
tract  of  land  named  is  to  be  $1,150,000,  the  same  to  be  disposed  of  as  follows:  Ninety 
thousand  dollars  for  the  extension  and  completion  of  the  present  system  of  irrigation; 
110,000  for  the  extension  and  completion  of  irrigation  ditches  of  individual  Indians; 
$100,000  to  be  placed  on  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the  credit  of  the  Crow  In- 
dians as  a  trust  fund,  where  it  is  to  remain  for  fifteen  years  and  draw  interest  at  4  per 
cent  per  annum,  sucn  interest  to  be  expended  by  the  Department  in  maintaining  and 
man^ng  the  irrigation  system;  $240,000  is  to  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  Southern 
heifecp  to  be  placed  in  the  Crow  Reservation  and  added  to  the  present  herd  of  the  In- 
dians; $15,000  is  to  be  spent  in  the  purchase  of  2-year-o\d  jackasses;  $40,000  is  to  be  ex- 
pended under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  the  purchase  of  2-y^^^-^VA. 
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constitute  a  majority  of  the  male  adult  Indians  over  18  years  of  age  residing  or  having 
rights  upon  the  Crow  Reservation. 

In  their  report  forwarding  the  agreement  the  commissioners  state  that  the  amount 
of  land  contained  in  the  cession,  by  a  careful  estimate,  is  about  1,137,500  acres,  from 
which  they  say  there  should  be  deducted  21,000  acres  to  cover  railroad  rights  of  way 
and  present  Indian  allotments,  thus  leaving  the  net  acreage  1,116,500  acres.  Upon 
tills  basis  they  say  the  price  paid  per  acre  for  the  lands  ceded  is  about  |1.03. 

An  estimate  of  the  area  of  the  tract  ceded  has  also  been  made  by  this  oflEice,  and 
it  is  believed  that  the  estimate  of  the  Commission  is  too  high.  It  is  thought  that  the 
area  of  the  tract  ceded  does  not  exceed  1,082,000  acres,  or  about  two  and  one-half 
townships  less  than  the  estimate  of  the  Commission.  Upon  this  basis  the  price  agreed 
to  be  paid  to  the  Indians  would  be  a  little  more  than  |1.08per  acre. 

The  commissioners  say  that  of  the  tract  ceded  about  20(M)00  acres  lying  along  the 
valleys  of  the  Big  Horn  and  Yellowstone  rivers  is  susceptible  of  irrigation,  the  bal- 
ance being  excellent  grazing  land,  containing  some  timber.  They  say  no  portion  of 
the  present  irrigation  s>'8tem  of  the  Crow  Indians  is  included  in  the  cession. 

They  also  remark,  in  connection  with  the  several  purposes  for  which  moneys  are  ta 
be  expended,  that  the  provision  requiring  southern  neifers  to  be  purchaised  was 
reouested  by  the  agent,  as  he  considered  them  the  best  animals  to  cross  with  the 
bulls  owned  by  the  Crow  Indians.  The  provision  requiring  that  all  cattle  held  in 
common  by  the  Crow  tribe  shall  be  divided  up  during  the  vear  1901  the  commission- 
ers  say  was  insisted  upon  by  the  Indians,  and  was  strongly  recommended  by  their 
agent. 

The  provision  of  article  6  requiring  a  statement  of  the  expenditures  and  of  the 
condition  of  the  various  funds  to  be  made  to  the  agent  semiannually  the  commis- 
sioners say  was  not  entirely  satisfactory  to  them,«but  was  demanded  by  the  Indians 
from  the  time  negotiations  began  ana  was  finally  consented  to,  trusting  that  the 
discretion  allowed  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  said  article  as  to  the  time  of  send- 
ing such  statement  would  remove  any  objection  which  mieht  be  made  to  the  provision. 

In  conclusion,  the  commissioners  say  that  they  are  guul  to  present  an  agreement 
which  they  consider  to  the  benefit  of  the  Crow  Indians  and  sdike  just  to  the  United 
States;  that  the  lands  purchased  can  easily  be  spared  by  the  Indians;  that  the  price 
paid,  while  not  laree,  is  all  that  they  could  reasonably  expect,  and  that  the  a^^ree- 
ment  was  thoroughly  discussed,  not  only  with  the  Indians  in  a  body  but  with  a 
delegation  of  educated  mixed  bloods  chosen  for  that  purpose  in  open  council  by  the 
Indians,  so  that  the  various  provisions  in  detail  were  fully  understood.  They  express 
the  hope  that  the  agreement  will  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  Department. 

Regarding  the  provisions  made  for  the  disposition  of  the  purchase  money,  I  have 
to  say  that  the  funds  provided  ($90,000  and  $10,000)  for  the  completion  of  the  valu- 
able irrigation  system  on  the  reservation,  and  the  setting  aside  of  $100,000,  the  interest 
on  whicn  is  to  be  used  for  maintaining  and  caring  for  such  system,  are  deemed  wise 
and  proper  and  commend  themselves  to  the  office. 

As  to  the  wisdom  of  purchasing  stock,  for  which  it  is  proposed  to  expend  $295,000. 
the  office  is  unable  to  express  an  opinion.  A  lar^e  sum  has  already  been  expended 
in  the  construction  0f  an  irrigation  system,  and  it  is  proposed  to  expend  still  more 
therefor,  thus  indicating  that  the  Crows  propose  to  follow  agriculture  as  a  pursuit.  It 
is  merely  a  question  whether  they  can  successfully  farm  lands  and  raise  crops  and  at 
the  same  time  give  proper  attention  to  their  stock  and  become  successful  as  a  pastoral 
petople. 

Tne  provisions  for  a  hospital  and  its  maintenance  are  deemed  to  be  wise  ones,  and 
commend  themselves. 

The  fimd  provided  for  school  purposes — $25,000 — ^is  entirely  out  of  proportion  to 
the  amount  set  aside  for  other  purposes,  as  well  as  to  the  proceeds  derived  from  the 
proposed  cession,  and  is  entirely  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  the  Indians  for  educa- 
tional purposes.  The  office  believes  that  the  future  of  the  Indians  depends  more 
upon  tne  education  of  the  younger  generation  than  upon  any  possible  provision  that 
can  be  made  for  their  material  wel&ure.  It  should  be  noticea,  however,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  fund  provided  for  school  purposes  in  the  agreement,  that  article  2  pro- 
poses to  set  aside  $60,000  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the  credit  of  the 
Crow  Indians,  the  same  to  be  expended  for  their  benefit  from  time  to  time  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  such  manner  as  he  may  direct.  There  is  also  a  para- 
graph to  the  effect  that  the  balance  remaining  in  each  of  the  funds  after  the  objects 
for  which  the  several  specific  appropriations  are  made  have  been  fully  carried  out  may 
be  expended  for  the  benefit  of  the  Crow  Indians  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  may  determine.  The  provisions  just  cited  will  therefore,  in  the  event 
of  the  ratification  of  the  agreement,  enable  the  Department  to  accomplish  ^mething 
more  for  the  education  of  the  Crow  Indiana  than  could  be  done  witn  the  fund  spe- 
cifically set  aside  for  the  purpose. 
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Department  op  the  Interior, 

General  Land  Oppice, 
Washington,  D.  C,  January  6,  1900, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt,  by  reference  from  you,  of  an 
agreement  made  by  certain  coinmissioners  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Indians  of  the  Crow  Reservation,  whereby  said  Indians  agree  to  cede  to  the  United 
States  certain  lands  comprising  the  northern  portion  of  their  reservation  in  Montana. 
Accompanying  the  agreement  is  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  A£birs  on 
the  agreement;  the  report  of  the  commission  accompanying  the  agreement;  a  copy  of 
the  council  proceedings  held  by  the  commission  with  the  Crow  Indians  October  31, 
1898;  a  copy  of  the  council  proceedings  of  August,  1899;  a  blueprint  copy  of  the  map 
accompanying  the  agreement  and  showing  the  Crow  Reservation  and  tlie  portion  to 
be  ceded.    The  above-mentioned  papers  are  in  duplicate. 

You  direct  that  immediate  report  and  recommendation  be  made  in  duplicate  afl  to 
the  disposition  to  he  made  of  tne  within-ceded  lands,  and  for  the  draft  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation  to  carr^  the  same  into  effect,  to  be  incorporated  in  the  draft  of  Dill 
submitted  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Article  I  of  the  {^eement  described  that  part  of  the  Crow  Reservation  ceded  under 
the  provisions  of  tJiis  agreement.  The  acreage  of  said  ceded  lands  is  estimated  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  A£fairs  at  not  more  than  1,082,000  acres. 

Article  II  stipulates  that  the  United  States  agrees  to  pay  to  and  expend  for  the 
Indians  of  the  said  reservation  $1,150,000,  and  details  the  manner  in  which  the 
amount  shall  be  disposed  of. 

Article  III  provides  that  lands  on  that  portion  of  the  reservation  herein  ceded 

Previously  allotted  to  Indians  shall  be  reserved  for  such  Indians,  and  that  Indians 
aving  homes  on  such  ceded  lands  shall  not  be  removed  therefrom  without  their 
consent,  and  those  not  allotted  may  receive  allotments  on  the  lands  they  now  occupy, 
but  that  if  any  prefer  to  remove  to  the  diminished  reservation  their  improvements 
may  be  sold  for  tneir  benefit. 

Article  IV  provides  for  the  survey  of  the  boundary  line. 

Articles  V,  VI,  VII,  and  VIII  provide  for  the  reservation  of  water  for  the  use  of 
the  Indians,  a  semiannual  statement  of  expenditures,  the  repeal  of  inconsistent  pro- 
visions of  former  treaties  and  the  continuation  of  other  provisions,  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  agreement  shall  be  ratified. 

This  oflEice  is  only  called  upon  to  report  on  those  articles  and  provisions  which 
relate  to  the  disposition  of  the  lands  ceded  under  said  agreement. 

Accompanying  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Af^irs  is  the  draft  of  a 
bill,  containing  four  sections,  which  provides  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  provisions 
contained  in  the  said  agreement.  It  is  noted  that  section  4  tnereof,  after  providing 
for  the  making  of  allotments  on  the  portion  of  the  reservation  ceded  to  Indians  occu- 
pving  and  cultivating  the  lands,  ana  the  appraising  and  selling  of  the  improvements 
of  such  Indians  as  shall  desire  to  remove  to  the  diminished  reservation,  provides — 

"That  the  purchaser  of  such  improvements  shall  have  a  preference  right,  if  otherwise 
entitled,  of  thirty  days  after  such  purchase  within  which  to  enter  the  lands  upon 
which  the  improvements  are  located,  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  in 
compliance  with  the  provisions  herein  governing  the  disposition  of  said  ceded  lands.'' 

As  a  considerable  portion  of  the  lands  ceded  are  not  surveyed,  it  occurs  to  this 
office  that  some  confusion  might  arise  from  the  giving  of  a  preference  right  of  thirty 
days  after  such  purchase.  If  purchase  should  be  made  before  survey,  it  seems  that 
the  preference  right  might  expire  before  the  land  should  become  subject  to  entry. 
It  is  therefore  suggested  that  the  words  ''after  such  purchase"  be  stricken  out  and 
the  words  "after  the  land  becomes  subject  to  entry"  oe  inserted  in  lieu  thereof. 

In  compliance  with  your  request  I  have  caused  to  be  prepared,  in  duplicate,  and 
herewith  inclose,  a  drait  of  section  5,  to  be  added  to  the  proposed  bill  prepared  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Section  5  of  the  proposed  bill  is  intended  to  provide  for  the  Indian  occupants  to 
whom  reference  is  made  in  Article  III  of  said  agreement,  and  for  the  subsequent 
disposition  of  the  other  lands  in  the  ceded  portion  of  the  reservation. 

No  additional  comment  on  the  provisions  thereof  is  deemed  necessary. 

The  papers  are  herewith  returned. 

Respectfully,  W.  A.  Richards, 

Acting  Commissioner, 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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The  provision  that  during  the  year  1901  all  cattle  then  held  in  common  should 
become  individual  property  was  insisted  upon  by  the  Indians  and  was  strongly  recom- 
mended by  their  agent. 

Article  III  provides  for  the  protection  in  their  rights  of  Indians  having  homes  upon 
or  allotments  on  the  land  proposed  to  be  ceded,  and  for  the  sile  of  their  improvements 
should  they  decide  to  remove  to  the  diminished  reservation. 

Article  IV  provides  for  the  suryey  when  necessary  of  the  new  boundary  lines,  the 
cost  of  the  same  to  be  paid  by  the  United  States. 

Article  V  reser\'e8  the  water  foj  irrigation  on  land  actually  cultivated  for  the  Indians 
now  using  the  same  so  long  as  such  use  may  be  continued. 

Article  VI  provides  that  a  statement  of  the  expenditures  of  the  various  provisions  of 
this  agreement  and  the  balance  on  hand  in  each  of  the  several  funds  shall  be  sent  to  the 
agent  of  the  Crow  Indians  twice  a  year,  or  at  such  times  as  the  Sccretaiy  of  the  Interior 
may  direct.  The  above  article  was  not  entirely  Fatipfactory  to  us,  but  was  deiranded 
by  the  Indians  from  the  time  negctiations  began  with  them,  and  we  fir  ally  conpented  to 
the  same,  trusting  that  the  discretion  allowed  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  to  the 
times  of  sending  such  statements  would  lemove  any  cbjccticns  which  might  be  made 
to  the  provisions. 

Article  VII  provides  for  the  continuing  in  force  of  existing  treaties  not  inconsistent 
herewith. 

Article  VIII  provides  for  the  signing  of  the  agreement  and  the  ratification  of  the  same 
by  Congress,  the  provision  that  the  whole  agreement  must  be  ratified  being  demanded 
by  the  Indians. 

The  difliculties  encountered  during  the  whole  of  our  negotiations  with  these  Indians 
have  been  serious  and  trying,  and  we  are  glad  to  present  an  agreement  which  we  con- 
sider for  the  benefit  of  the  Crow  Indians  and  alike  just  to  the  United  States,  and  we 
trust  the  same  will  meet  with  your  approval. 

The  land  purchased  can  easily  be  spared  by  the  Indians,  and  the  price  paid,  while 
not  large,  is  all  they  could  reasonablv  expect. 

The  agreement  has  been  thoroughly  discussed,  not  only  with  the  Indians  in  a  body, 
but  with  a  delegation  of  educated  mixed  bloods,  chrson  for  that  punx^se  in  open 
council  by  the  Indians,  and  the  various  provisions  in  detail  are  fully  understood. 

We  wish  to  acknowledge  the  uniform  courtesy  of  the   present  agent,  Mr.  J.  E. 
Edwards,  and  his  active  and  valuable  assistance  in  our  work. 
Very  respectfully, 

Charles  G.  Hoyt,  Commissioner. 
Benjamin  F.  Barge,  Commissioner, 
James  H.  McNeely,  Commissioner. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

A  map  of  the  reservation  and  proposed  cession  will  be  found  in  House  Report  2498  of 
the  second  session  of  the  Fifty-sixtn  Congress.  The  method  of  opening  the  land  pro- 
vided in  the  original  bill  would  involve  the  old  and  familiar  question  of  a  horse  race  for 
possession  on  the  opening  day.  This  question  was  carefully  considered  in  the  lajst 
Congress  with  reference  to  the  opening  of  the  Kiowa  and  Comanche  Reservation  in 
Oklahoma,  and  a  provision  was  inserted  in  that  act  in  the  following  language: 

''The  lands  to  be  opened  to  settlement  and  entry  under  the  acts  of  Confess  ratifying 
said  agreement  shall  Tbe  so  opened  by  proclamation  of  the  President,  and  to  avoid  the 
contests  and  conflicting  claims  which  have  heretofore  resulted  from  opening  similar 
public  lands  to  settlement  and  entry,  the  President's  proclamation  shall  prescribe  the 
manner  and  order  in  which  these  lands  may  be  settled  upon,  occupied,  and  entered 
by  persons  entitled  thereto  under  the  act  ratifying  said  agreements;  and  no  person 
shall  be  permitted  to  settle  upon,  occupy,  or  enter  any  of  said  lands  except  as  pre- 
scribed in  such  proclamation  until  after  tne  expiration  of  sixty  days  from  the  time  wnen 
the  same  are  opened  to  settlement  and  entry." 

Under  this  authority  the  Department  of  the  Interior  was  enabled  to  devise  a  scheme 
of  opening  which  left  the  rights  of  intending  settlers  practically  uncjuestioned  after 
their  filings  were  made,  and  has  substantially  preventea  the  long,  tedious,  expensive, 
and  hanassing  litigation  which  ensued  upon  the  opening  of  Old  Oklahoma. 

In  the  light  of  this  beneficial  experience  we  think  that  the  same  provision  should  be 
inserted  in  the  present  bill,  so  that  something  adapted  to  the  situation  and  similar  to  the 
Kiowa  and  Comanche  plan  may  be  followed  in  opening  the  Crow  Reservation. 

The  bill  proposes  to  change  the  proviso  authorizing  the  investment  of  $15,000  in 
jacka.^es  by  sunstitutin^  stallions  instead.  We  incline  to  think  that  this  is  probably 
a  wise  change,  and  yet  it  may  be  that  a  part  of  this  money  might  advantageously  be 
spent  in  purchasing  jackasses,  so  as  to  enable  the  Indians  to  experiment,  as  they 
intended,  in  raising  mules.    We  therefore  recommend  allowing  the  purchase^  and 
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jackasaee.  either  or  both,  b&  m*y  be  found  b«et  by  the  Department,  and  upon  thie 
q      it  ion  the  deisireB  of  the  Indians  wuuld  no  doubt  l>e  consulted  by  the  Serrotary. 
e  reroniuiend  tbt^  following  amend  monti!!; 
L      |>air     '    in  line  li,  airike  ont  the  word  "stallions"  and  iiu^ort  "jarkaseea  and 
J     a  both,  in  tbe  diacreli*in  of  the  8et  rel^n'  ''f  the  Interior/* 

.  Jj  .  12.  amend  as  Bugi^eBted  by  the  t^omnntssinner  of  the  General  Land 

*  t,  iriwuK  *^nt  the  worda  '*such  purcbas^e '^^and  iaeerting  iu  lien  thereof  "the 
■^^        anbject  to  entrj\" 
^n  e  12,  strike  out  **deiert  land/' 

In       %  •■  13,  strike  out  the  word  **five'*  and  insert  the  word   'ton.'* 

„,  J  of  line  0,  page  13.  the  following: 

to  he  opened  to  settlement  and  entrv  under  the  acts  of  Congress  ratify- 

,   »"enta  shall  be  so  upened  by  pmofamntion  of  the  Preeident,  and  to 

Its  and  conflicting  ciainui  which  have  heretofore  r^^^nltod  from  open 

ie  lands  to  settlement  and  entrv,  the  Presi dent's  proclamation  shall 

lerand  order  in  which  these  fands  may  be  aettlod  upon,  occupied, 

nsons  entitled  thereto  under  tbe  act  ratifying  said  aiarrpemente;  and 

_  permitted  tn  f^eltle  upon,  nccnpyH  or  enter  any  of  mid  landa  except 

such  prr>clamatio[i  nntil  after  the  expiration  of  sixty  dayis  fnjm  the 

ftme  are  opened  to  iettJement  and  entry/' 

*^  in>pfised  auiendinents  to  the  a^greements,  J.  E,  Edwards,  the  Ind  ian 

jpeared  before  the  Committee  nn  [ndiim  AffidrH,  iin<l  in  behalf  of 

*^  ^,,5wfnted  bis  jK^wrtr  ^)f  attiimey  showing  authority  to  act  f<ir  said  ludianfl, 

^^^, Tiited  to  said  amend  me nt;^. 

unenderi,  we  rerommend  that  the  bill  do  i^aas. 

t  National  Bank  of  Hiilings^ — P.  B.  Mo«s,  president;  M*  A.  Arnold,  vice-presi 
u*,  J-  B.  Arnold,  cashier;  W,  Lee  Maina,  amislynt  eaehier. 

Pftid-np  capital .„..<,.. , ..- $150,000 

Surplus.. --...        30,000 

DepOi^itfl -..-,., ,,. ,,, - , 1,750,000 

Directors:   P,   B.  .Mo«t,  J-  B,   Aniold,  Joe,  Zimmermaar   M,   A.   Arnold,  S.  G, 

Eeynoldft. 
Transact  a  general  banking  business.     Interest  paid  oa  time  dept«its. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

United  States  Indian  Service, 
Crow  Agency y  }font.,  June  1,  1907. 

Dear  Mr.  Garfield:  I  have  your  letter  of  May  27,  inclosing  one  from  Mrs.  Grey 
to  the  President,  and  directing  me  to  find  out  the  facts  connected  with  her  last  arrest. 
I  will  do  this  and  make  report  in  due  course. 

I  now  have  the  situation  here  well  in  hand,  so  that  it  will  be  only  a  matter  of  time 
and  patience  and  some  hard  work  to  get  everything  straightened  out  and  running 
smoothly  again.  I  am  not  yet  ready  to  make  a  report  upon  all  the  facts,  but  I  think 
it  wise  to  imorm  you  now  of  one  of  tnose  of  which  I  am  already  in  absolute  posse&sion. 

Mrs.  Grey  is  a  muck-raker,  who  in  large  measure  produces  her  own  muck  and  whose 
motive  is  the  profit  to  herself  from  the  raking  thereof.  Her  influence  with  tlie  Indians 
arises  entirely  from  the  fact  that  she  has  been  able  to  reach  the  Proeident's  ear,  and 
she  has  used  this  influence  absolutely  without  regard  to  their  best  interests  or  to  the 
truth  of  the  situation  here.  I  respectfully  suggest,  therefore,  that  you  inform  the 
President  of  her  character,  for  she  is  capable  of  distorting  even  any  courtcx)Us  hearirg 
which  he  may  accord  her  into  evidence  of  his  approval  and  support. 

I  find  among  all  the  Indians  an  absolute  disapproval  of  and  resentment  for  the 
change  which  Congress  made  in  the  last  agreement  for  cession  of  territory  whereby 
instead  of  the  Grovemment  purchasing  the  land  outright  it  assumed  a  trusteeship 
for  its  sale  to  settlers.  I  am  informed  that  this  change  was  based  upon  a  then  recent 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court.  In  order  that  I  may  understand  this  situation  thor- 
oughly, I  should  be  glad  to  have  a  copy  of  this  decision  and  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  act  as  well  as  (if  conveniently  possible)  copies 
of  the  Congressional  Record  containing  the  debates  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  act. 

In  examining  into  the  financial  condition  of  the  agency  I  find  myself  hampered  by 

lack  of  complete  information  from  the  Indian  Ofnce.     There  was  furnished  me  a 

memorandum  of  the  Crow  Indian  funds,  but  this  memorandum  relates  only  to  funds 

arising  from  appropriations  by  Congress.    Ko  stsv-lemeut  of  the  funds  arising  from 

receipts  on  the  reeeryat95li  was  given  me.    IX  ^«a  tdl^  ^\3^^«fc  Vi  ^^^\IAft  \i>Lfe  t^cords 
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of  the  Indian  Office  myself  and  get  complete  information  on  these  subjects  before 
leaving  Washington,  but  on  account  of  other  matters  (with  which  you  are  familiar)  I 
had  not  been  ab^o  to  do  that  before  it  became  necassary  for  me  to  start  for  the  reserva- 
tion. I  was  unc'or  the  inij.ression  that  sufficient  data  for  my  purposes  would  be  here, 
but  I  find  that  this  is  not  the  case.  The  moneys  expended  oy  the  Indian  Office  in 
the  purchase  of  contract  supplies,  such  as  barbed  wire,  machinery,  lumber,  nails,  etc., 
apparently  came  partly  from  treaty  funds,  partly  from  funds  arising  from  receipts  on 
the  reservation,  and  partly  from  gratuitous  appropriations  by  Congress.  No  infor- 
mation is  given  the  agent  as  to  the  distribution  of  these  charges  to  the  various  sources 
of  revenue;  hence  it  is  impossible  to  determine  here  the  exact  balances  which  should 
be  now  available  from  the-^e  sources.  I  should  therefore  like  to  have  a  complete 
abstract  of  all  funds  which  have  been  or  become  available  for  expenditure  on  behalf 
of  the  Crow  Indians  during  the  administration  of  the  present  agent,  and  the  expendi- 
tures authorized  and  made  therefrom,  showing  the  balances  now  available  from  each 
source.  As  to  the  expenditures  you  will  appreciate  that  I  do  not  need  an  itemized 
statement  (which  would  necessarily  be  very  voluminous)  but  I  do  want  these  expendi- 
tures grouped  by  classes  for  the  different  fiscal  years,  in  accordance  with  their  distri- 
bution to  the  several  accounts,  so  that  definite  results  will  be  shown  in  such  form 
that  I  can  check  them  up  from  this  end. 

In  addition  to  the  abtstnict  above  recjue-tod  I  should  like  to  have,  if  practicable,  a 
statement  such  as  that  contemplated  in  section  6  of  the  last  agreement,  which  was 
amended  and  ratified  by  and  incorporatofl  into  the  act  of  April  27,  1904.  In  view  of 
the  amendment  made  in  the  agreement  this  statement  must  necessarily  show  not  only 
the  expenditures  (as  contemplated  in  the  agreement)  but  also  the  receipts. 

I  very  much  doubt  whether  it  will  be  possible  to  complete  the  investigation  on  this 
reservation  and  round  the  malter  out  as  should  be  done  in  time  to  make  an  investiga- 
tion elsewhere  before  the  end  of  June,  so  I  am  inclined  to  suggest  that  if  the  matter  of 
which  you  spoke  to  me  requires  attention  before  that  time  you  send  some  one  else.  It 
-  would  of  course  be  possible,  and  perhaps  would  not  prevent  the  accomplishment  of 
the  best  results  here,  for  me  to  leave  this  investigation  incomplete  and  return  to  it 
after  making  the  other.  But  I  do  not  recommend  this. 
Very  truly,  youre, 


Hon.  James  R.  Garfield, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Wa8hingto7i,  D.  C, 


Z.  Lewis  Dalby,  Indian  Inspector. 


Crow  Agency,  Mont.,  JuneSy  1907. 
The  Secretary  op  the  Interior, 

WoshtTigton,  D.  C. 

Sir:  Following  up  telegraphic  correspondence  of  June  2  and  3  regarding  the  expul- 
sion of  Helen  Pierce  Grey  from  this  reservation,  I  deem  it  wise  to  report  in  full  now  as 
to  that  part  of  the  investigation  which  concerns  her,  as  she  is  now  entirely  eliminated 
from  the  investigation,  which  now  rests  solely  upon  my  own  responsibility  and 
initiative. 

In  view  of  the  manner  in  which  the  charges  had  arisen,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  those 
charges,  I  concluded  to  stop  in  Sheridan  to  see  Mrs.  Grey  before  coming  here  to  see  the 
a*fent.  I  accordingly  stopped  in  Sheridan  on  May  21  and  consulted  fully  with  her 
that  evening  and  the  next  clay.  I  assured  her  then  that  she  should  have  every  oppor- 
tunity toprocure  and  present  all  obtainable  evidence?  in  support  of  the  chargers  she  nad 
made.  To  this  end  I  promised  to  let  her  come  to  the  agency  and  there  send  for  any 
Indians  she  pleased  and  consult  with  them  freely  and  without  interference.  This 
arrangement  was  satisfactory  to  her  at  that  time.  I  declined,  however,  to  grant  her 
request  to  come  to  the  agency  with  me  at  that  time,  and  told  her  that  this  was  because 
I  did  not  intend  to  give  color  to  any  claim  or  statement  by  anybody  that  I  had  come  to 
supersede  the  authority  of  the  agent,  as  I  should  not  take  any  such  action  except  in 
case  of  abstjlute  necessity  and  after  sufficient  ground  had  been  shown. 

On  May  23  I  saw  the  agent,  informed  him  of  the  general  nature  of  my  mission  here, 
told  him  of  having  seen  Mrs.  Grey,  and  of  the  understanding  I  had  had  with  her,  and 
said  that  I  should  of  course  give  him  every  opportunity  to  present  his  side  also.  I 
went  at  once  into  the  Question  of  the  land  sale  of  May  6,  looked  over  all  the  papers 
which  had  accumulated  in  that  connection  and  sealed  them  up  for  further  investiga- 
tion later,  giving  notice  that  all  steps  in  that  matter  must  cease  for  tlv<i^x^%ft?DX, 


While  i  was  going  over  these  matters  with  ihe  a^geivl  l\i<a  loWoVva.^  V'^^iSSP^sv 
handed  me,  dated  Sherid&D,  Wyo.,  May  23,  nax^  ^vgca^^  ^^U^\^\i  ^t«^:'       ^^>^\. 
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ineiet  that  you  wire  mo  permifipion  to  come  to  the  ageiicy  to-night  or  I  shall  publish  the 
storv.    Am  wirinff  the  Preddetit.*^ 

Tnia  was  quite  out  0/  kpepine  with  the  understanfling  between  us  wlien  I  left  her, 
and  tht>  oalv  explanation  wnich  occurred  to  me  then  was  that  ae  a  newspaper  writer 
she  was  afmid  01  being  '* beaten"  on  her  9torj%  as  she  had  exprtased  to  nie  the  belief 
tbat  the  agent  intended  to  stir  the  matter  up  in  the  newspapers  by  publishing  fal^ 
«itorie*T  about  her.  Aceordingly  I  eubmitted  to  the  agent .  and  ne  signed  a  promise  that 
he  would  not  give  out  any  information  concerning  the  investigation,  but,  on  the  ceii- 
ttary,  would  use  hip  influence  to  prevent  any  mjch  puVilication.  (Thif*  agreement  will 
be  found  in  the  chronological  file  which  I  sutmit  herewith. )  Deeming  it  unwise  either 
to  permit  Mrs,  Grey  to  come  to  the  agency  then  m  she  demanded  or  to  disregard  her 
telegram  entirely,  I  went  to  Sheridan  to  see  her,  taking  with  me  the  agreement  above 
r^erred  to.  I  had  a  long  conference  with  Mrs.  Grey  at  the  Sheridaji  Inn  and  returned 
to  the  agenqy  that  night. 

I  ehowed  her  the  agreement  which  I  had  had  the  agent  Pign.  and  while  she  eaid  she 
did  not  trust  his  word  in  the  least  she  agreed  not  to  publish  her  story  for  the  present, 

»but  to  help  me  with  the  investtigation. 
In  thifl  c<'>nference  she  exhibited  the  most  radieai  and  unaccountable  change  of 
attitude.  Theretofore  she  had  expressed  the  gretittst  ixju  tide  nee  in  my  inveetigation 
and  belief  that  I  would  get  at  the  truth.  Now^  without  any  explanation  whate\  er^ 
fthe  expressed  the  belief  that  the  agent  would  hoodwink  me;  tliat  1  wonid  be  unable  to 
get  at  the  truth;  that  my  inveatigation  would  be  a  farce,  and  said  that  she  wished  a 
western  man  had  been  sent ;  that  I  was  '*  Up  against "'  the  cleverest  man  in  the  Weet  and 
the  strongest  and  most  unscrupulous  political  machine.  As  to  the  question  of  my  ability 
to  make  the  inv*^.ii^lion  I  of  course  declined  to  dincues  that,  saying  she  would  have 
to  take  that  up  with  you  or  with  the  President ^  and  that  1  fehould  continue  with  the 
investigation  to  the  best  of  my  ability  until  I  received  instructions  to  the  contrary 
from  you;  and  I  repeated  my  asaurance  to  her  that  1  would  listen  to  all  the  evidi  noj 
on  both  sides  and  report  the  exact  facts,  whichever  way  the  truth  proved  to  be. 
This  did  not  satisfy  her.  She  wished  not  only  to  ct^ntn:*!  me  and  dictate  the  manner 
of  making  the  investigation,  but  practically  to  make  the  investigation  heraelf .  I  told 
her  plainly  that  this  was  imjKjesible;  thi^t  I  was  responeible  for  the  inve&tigation,  and 
I  should  conduct  it  myself,  and  not  she.  Her  demands  were  00  unreasonable  and  so 
illogical  that  I  began  for  the  first  time  to  question  seriously  her  gtM>d  faith,  nnd  was 
much  tempted  to  leave  her  out  of  the  investigation  entirely.  But  I  still  belie  vi'd  tihe 
could  help  me  in  getting  out  the  facts,  an<l  ftirtherniore  I  wif^hed  her  to  liave,  and  I 
wished  to  be  able  to  prove  that  she  had  had,  every  possible  opportunity  to  make  good 
her  proof  of  the  charges  which  she  had  submittea,  so  that  wnatever  tne  facts  turned 
out  to  be  there  might  be  no  question  of  the  fairness  of  my  investigation.  I  therefore 
made  the  following  arrangement,  in  which  I  believed  kna  still  believe  that  I  went  to 
the  fcirthest  limit  of  official  propriety  in  acceding  to  her  demands.  She  rfiould  go  to 
Lodgegrass — which  she  preferred  to  the  agency  as  her  headquarters  for  consulting 
with  the  Indians — on  Saturday,  May  25;  she  should  there  consult  freely  and  without 
interference  such  of  the  Indians  in  that  district  as  she  saw  fit,  and  such  of  those  from 
other  districts  as  she  might  send  for,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  names  of 
those  who  could  testify  to  facts  in  support  of  the  charges  which  she  had  made;  but  she 
was  to  use  her  best  endeavors  to  prevent  any  congregation  of  the  Indians  unnecesparily 
or  in  large  numbers,  and  to  prevent  as  far  as  possible  their  neglecting  their  work;  and 
if  such  conditions  arose  at  Lodge^rass  by  reason  of  her  presence  there  that  the  agent 
believed  it  unwise  for  her  to  remain,  I  would  myself  come  to  Lodgegrass,  and  if  then  in 
my  judgment  it  was  wisest  for  her  to  leave  she  was  to  go  with  me  to  the  agency  and 
continue  her  work  from  that  point;  as  soon  as  she  had  obtained  a  sufficient  numner  of 
names  of  witnesses  she  was  to  come  to  the  agency  and  submit  them  to  me  and  I  would 
proceed  with  the  taking  of  testimony,  examining  the  witnesses  in  her  presence  and  the 
presence  of  the  agent.     To  all  this  she  agreed. 

Throughout  this  interview  I  refrained  from  any  allusion  to  that  part  of  her  telegram 
in  which  she  says  *' Am  wiring  the  President,"  for  I  have  assumed  all  along,  and  nave 
told  her  plainly  and  repeatedly,  that  she  was  perfectly  free  to  communicate  with  the 
President  or  with  anybixiy  else  she  might  see  fit,  my  sole  duty  and  purpose  and  con- 
cern being  to  conduct  my  investigation  so  as  to  get  at  the  exact  facts,  regardless  of 
what  they  may  be  or  of  whom  they  may  please  or  displease,  and  without  reference  to 
any  other  consideration  whatever.  I  did  not  know  then,  and  I  do  not  know  now, 
whether  she  actually  telegraphed  to  the  President  or  not. 

The  next  day  I  told  Agent  Reynolds  of  the  agreement  I  had  made  with  Mrs.  Grey, 
and  had  him  instruct  the  farmer  at  Lodgegrass  to  see  that  she  was  not  interfered  with 
or  molested  in  bet  consultation  with  the  Indians. 
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On  Saturday,  May  25,  ahe  came  here,  and  at  her  invitation  I  met  her  in  Frank 
Shane's  tent.  There  were  present  several  of  her  chief  supporters — Alexander  Upshaw, 
Balph  Saco,  Joe  Cooper,  Frank  Shane,  and  a  number  of  other  Indians.  At  her  request, 
I  explained  to  all  present  (my  words  being  interpreted  to  those  who  did  not  understand 
English)  that  I  had  come  to  make  a  thorougn  and  impartial  investigation;  that  I 
had  not  come  to  espouse  either  their  side  or  tne  agent's,  but  merely  to  find  out  the 
exact  truth,  and  that  I  diould  report  the  facts  as  I- found  them  whomever  they  might 
hurt  or  whomever  they  might  please;  that  I  expected  them  to  tell  me  the  truth  and 
not  try  to  deceive  me,  as  only  the  truth  could  possibly  benefit  them;  that  I  did  not 
expect  to  accept  any  one  man's  mere  statement  about  anything  as  final,  especiallv 
if  It  concemea  himself,  but  should  cross-examine  every  witness  rigidly  under  oath 
and  examine  other  witnesses  on  the  same  point  where  possible,  and  that  I  diould 
hold  responsible  everyone  whom  I  foimd  haa  lied  to  me,  whoever  he  mi^ht  be.  This 
apparently  pleased  Mrs.  Grey  greatly,  and  it  was  heartily  applauded  by  all  the  Indians 
present.  I  have  since  repeated  this  statement  in  substance,  perhap  himdreds  of 
times,  to  all  the  Indians  I  have  met;  I  have  not  varied  it  a  hair's  breadth,  and 
every  act  of  mine  has  harmonized  with  it. 

Mrs.  Grey  went  to  Lodgegrass  that  (Saturday)  afternoon.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  attempt  to  detail  her  doings  between  that  tune  and  the  following  Thursday,  but 
for  yoiu'  mformation  I  submit  my  correspondence  with  her  during  that  interval. 

On  Wednesday  nignt  (May  29),  about  midnight,  the  agent  came  to  my  room  to  show 
me  a  note  which  he  had  just  received  by  mounted  messenger  from  the  firmer  at 
Lodg^rass.  This  note  will  be  foimd  in  the  chronological  ffle  herewith.  In  it  he 
stated  that  Mrs.  Grey  had  been  holding  all-night  meetings  with  the  Indians,  who 
had  congre^ited  in  numbers  from  all  parts  of  the  reservation;  that  he  considered  the 
condition  of  afEairs  serious  and  suggested  that  the  agent  come  at  once  to  Lodgegrass 
and  bring  with  him  all  the  Indians  upon  whom  he  could  depend.  I  at  once  told 
l^e  agent  that  the  course  suggested  would  be  absolute  folly;  that  even  if  the  situation 
were  as  the  burner  thought,  the  most  unwise  thing  possible  would  be  to  show  appre- 
hension bv  the  exhibition  of  force.  I  said  that  I  had  already  planned  to  ^  to  Lodge- 
srass  on  the  following  afternoon  by  train,  and  that  they  would  be  expectmg  me,  but 
I  said  that  in  order  to  get  there  sooner  I  would  drive  over  the  first  thmg  in  the  morn- 
ing; but  I  did  not  think  it  wise  for  him  or  anybody  else  to  go,  and  that  I  would  take 
omy  one  man  with  me,  to  drive  and  take  care  of  the  team,  and  interpret  for  me  when 
necessary. 

Accordingly  I  started  early  Thursday  morning.  May  30.  for  Lodg^raas,  taking 
Carl  Leider  as  driver  and  interpreter.  After  stopping  at  tne  farmers  nouse  about 
noon  for  luncheon,  we  reached  Frank  Gordon's  place,  where  Mrs.  Grey  and  her  followers 
were  assembled,  about  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  She  refused  to  shake  hands  with 
me,  raying  she  resarded  me  as  their  enemy.  She  then  objected  to  the  presence  of 
Carl  Leider  and  of  five  or  six  others  who  had  come  up  from  the  village  without  my 
knowledge.  (Incidentally,  I  understood  that  she  had  telegraphed  to  Sheridan  for 
a  newspaper  reporter,  who,  however,  did  not  appear.^  I  sent  Carl  away  to  take  care 
of  the  horses,  and  said  they  mi^ht  put  a  watch  over  nim  if  they  liked,  and  the  others 
I  sent  back  to  the  village.  I  nad  all  I  said  interpreted  to  the  Indians,  so  that  they 
might  understand  that  I  tiadnot  come  for  the  piurposeof  entrappii^  them,  but  wisheoi 
them  to  speak  to  me  freely  and  without  any  fear  of  being  spiea  upon.  Mrs.  Grey 
did  not  introduce  me  to  an^  of  the  Indians,  but  I  introduced  myself  and  shook  hancb 
with  them  all,  and  had  a  kindly  word  for  each. 

There  were  about  60  Indians  present,  including  Plenty  Coos,  whom  the  tribe  recog- 
nizes as  chief,  the  headmen  of  several  of  the  districts,  and  practically  all  of  those  over 
whom  Mrs.  Grey  had  gained  any  influence,  and  I  had  at  her  request  excluded  every- 
body whom  she  regaraed  as  not  actively  siding  with  her. 

It  would  be  quite  impossible,  as  well  as  unnecessary  and  improfitable,  to  relate  all 
that  took  place  at  this  meeting,  which  lasted  until  4  o'clock  Friday  morning,  but  it  is 
necessary  to  inform  you  of  the  main  features  and  the  conclusions  reached. 

Having  disnussed  my  interpreter  at  their  request,  I  accepted  as  interpreter  the  man 
whom  the  Indians  themselves  had  chosen,  Alexander  Upshaw,  about  whoid  I  knew 
nothing  beyond  the  fact  that  he  was  able  to  interpret,  and  who  then  appeared  to  be  en- 
tirdy  satislactory  to  Mrs.  Grey.  In  the  course  of  the  meeting,  when  something  was  said 
whidi  she  apparently  disapproved,  Mrs.  Grey  objected  to  Alexander,  accusing  him 
of  treachery  and  even  accusing  me  of  having  oribed  him,  and  demanded  a  chan^  of 
interpretera.  This  I  refused  peremptorily,  not  only  because  it  was  grossly  unfair  to 
the  Indianfl  and  to  me,  but  also  because  I  had  discovered  that  Alexander  was  not 
afraid  to  interpret  whatever  was  said.  Whenever  she  raised  t3[i^  <ra!es^c^Ti,\\ss^^^i^5t^ 
I  asked  the  otner  interpreters  present  if  Alexander  had  mteTpi^X^A  c»Tt^O\"^  >  ^sA\^\. 
them  undenUmd  that  if  at  any  time  he  failed  to  interprel  tuii^  an^  cot»0(^.>j  ^«^  ^^»» 

Smia—B.  Doc.  445, 00-1 10 
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over  among  themflelves,  without  intemiptioii  from  her,  they  would  remember  all  that 
had  happened  and  would  see  things  in  their  true  relations,  which  was  all  I  wanted; 
and  the  event  proved  that  I  was  rkht. 

At  this  point,  however,  I  concluded  to  attempt  to  hold  Mrs.  Grey  to  her  promise  to 
go  witii  me  to  the  agency,  as  I  was  satisfied  that  her  further  presence  at  Lodgegntss 
was  a  detriment  not  only  to  the  Indians,  but  to  the  investigation.  Accordingly,  having 
my  words  interpreted  to  the  Indians,  I  recalled  the  arrangement  made  in  Sheridan, 
and  her  promise,  and  said  that  in  my  jud^ent  she  ought  now  to  so  with  me  to  tiie 
agency,  and  asked  her  to  do  so.  She  domed  having  made  any  such  promise,  saving 
to  the  Indians  that  it  was  her  word  against  mine  and  that  I  could  not  prove  it — which 
was  quite  true,  for  I  had  been  carefiu  not  to  reduce  it  to  writine  except  in  my  diary, 
which  was  written  in  shorthand  and  which  I  did  not  have  with  me.  I  asked  her  if 
she  refused  to  go  with  me.  She  said  yes.  As  nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  attempting 
to  remove  her  oy  force  at  that  time,  and  as  I  had  not  come  with  Any  such  intention, 
I  contented  myself  with  ezplaininff  the  situation  carefully  to  the  Indians  and  showing 
them  that  the  promise  must  have  been  made,  as  I  could  not  under  the  circumstances 
have  permittea  her  to  come  upon  the  reservation  at  all  except  on  condition  that  she 
would  abide  m^  judgment  in  such  matters;  I  called  their  attention  to  the  fact  that  she 
had  broken  this  promise,  and  told  them  that  all  future  arrangements  would  be  made 
'  wiUi  them  rather  t±Lan  with  Mrs.  Grey,  and  that  I  would  hold  them  to  the  arrangements 
as  made. 

With  affairs  in  this  condition  I  left  the  meeting,  well  satisfied  that  Mrs.  Grey's 
power  for  evil  had  been  destroyed,  and  on  my  part  determined,  if  she  had  not  made 
ner  appearance  at  the  agency  by  Sunday  evening  (June  2),  as  agreed,  to  arrest  her 
by  davlight  Monday  morning  and  put  her  off  the  reservation.  Being  thus  confident 
that  this  feature  of  the  situation  had  been  worked  out  satisfactorily,  I  wrote  ^ou  on 
June  1,  after  my  return  to  the  agency,  to  the  effect  that  the  matter  was  in  a  fair  way 
for  solution  and  giving  you  the  result  of  my  discoveries  as  to  Mrs.  Grey's  character. 

I  had  hardly  finished  writing  this  letter  (which  I  dictated  to  one  of  the  clerks  here, 
being  myself  almost  exhausted  physically)  when  I  received  a  telegram  from  Plenty 
Coos,  Alexander  Upshaw,  and  Joe  Cooper,  asking  me  to  come  to  Lodgegrass  at  once. 
I  went  on  the  afternoon  train  (Saturday,  June  1)  and  stayed  with  the  Indians  in  their 
a^ip  until  after  dark.     All  the  Indians  were  present,  but  Mrs.  Grey  was  not. 

Tney  first  referred  to  my  advice  to  them  and  reminded  me  of  my  promise  to  help 
them  formulate  their  charges  myself  in  case  they  dismiased  Mrs.  Grey,  and  asked  me 
if  I  would  still  do  that.  I  told  them  that  I  would.  They  then  said  tney  had  decided 
to  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  Mrs.  Grey,  as  they  saw  that  she  was  not  doing  them 
any  good.  But  they  said  she  had  come  here  in  their  behalf,  and  they  wanted  her 
to  be  permitted  to  go  away  in  peace  and  unmolested.  I  readily  meed  to  this.  They 
then  said  they  wanted  her  not  to  be  prosecuted  after  she  had  left  the  reservation  for 
anything  she  might  have  done  on  the  reservation.  To  tnis  I  replied  that  I  permitted 
her  to  go  free  now  because  I  did  not  know  positively  whether  she  had  committed  any 
crime  or  not,  as  I  had  not  yet  completed  my  investigation,  but  that  if  in  the 
course  of  the  investigation  I  found  that  she  had.  broken  the  laws,  and  in  breaking 
the  laws  had  wronged  them,  she  should  be  punished,  just  as  I  had  said  to  them  in 
the  beginning  and  all  along — that  whoever  had  done  wrong  should  be  punished. 

I  then  said  I  would  help  them  all  I  could,  and  that  we  would  proceed  at  once  with 
the  work.  I  called  for  their  charges,  thinking  that  I  would  find  out  the  names  of  the 
witnesses  under  each  charge.  But  they  said  they  had  found  Mrs.  Grey's  charges  so 
mixed  up  and  so  rambling  that  they  had  not  been  able  to  get  head  or  tail  out  of  them, 
and  had  concluded  to  abandon  them  entirely,  and  begin  afresh  with  their  own  matters. 

This  was  jilst  the  opportunity  I  had  sought,  and  I  seized  it  at  once.  Mrs.  Grey  evi- 
dently found  on  the  reservation  here  and  there  matters  that  were  not  clear  to  the 
Indian's  slow  understanding,  and  in  which  he  therefore  believed  that  he  had  been 
wronged.  I  think  she  was  looking  for  just  such  opportunities,  and  where  she  did  not 
find  them  she  did  not  hesitate  to  make  them.  In  such  cases,  instead  of  patiently 
trying  to  find  out  the  truth,  and  then  as  patiently  helping  the  Indian  to  see  tne  truth, 
she  simply  accepted,  and  even  in  many  cases,  I  believe,  magnified,  whatever  an 
Indian  said  to  her  and  inflamed  his  mind  to  believe  that  he  had  suffered  great  wrongs, 
regardless  of  what  the  facts  mieht  be — which,  indeed,  she  appears  usually  to  have  made 
little  if  any  effort  to  learn.  Now,  it  was  these  grievances  m  the  minds  of  the  Indians 
themselves  that  I  wished  to  get  at,  so  that  if  there  was  really  anything  wrong  I  might 
find  it  out,  and  if  there  was  not  I  might  make  the  Indians  see  that  there  was  not.  So  I 
told  them  to  bring  forward  their  grievances  one  at  a  time,  the  most  serious  ones  fiwl.  ^ 
listened  to  and  questioned  them  patiently  and  peraiatentVy  ioi  «cvct«\\vQ>^xt^^  -axv^  ^>a:^- 
ing  that  whole  time  not  one  complaint  was  brought  up  w\v\cYi\iox^  ««v^  x^^exx^^cvofeXft 
any  ofMn,  Grey's  cbaigee.    Although  most  of  them  on  \3a.e\x  Iwi^  «^m^^^^RNi»^^'^^ 
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vation.  I  sabmit  (as  part  of  the  chronological  file  herewith)  a  copy  of  that  paper,  duly 
certified  by  myself  and  Aeent  Reynolds.  Your  telegram  to  me,  and  the  telemm  of  the 
Acting  OommiBsioner  of  Indian  Affairs  to  Agent  iS^vnolds,  were  received  upon  our 
return  that  evening.  On  my  advice  Agent  Reynolds  did  not  reply  to  the  telegram 
addreased  to  him,  but  I  telegraphed  you  that  the  action  had  already  been  taken  by  me 
before  receipt  of  your  message,  so  tlutt  you  might  have  the  exact  facts  for  the  purpose 
of  any  statement  which  you  might  see  fit  to  eive  to  the  press. 

This  recitation  may  seem  an  unnecessarily  long  one,  but  I  dare  not  dismiss  Mrs. 
Grey  with  lees  than  a  statement  in  essential  outlme  of  all  the  material  facts  which 
she  nas  been  connected  with .  She  is  now  entirely  eliminated  from  the  investigation — 
except  in  the  connection  to  which  I  shall  allude  presently.  It  is  my  d^iberate 
opinion  that  no  statement  which  Mrs.  Grey  has  made  or  may  make  is  worthy  of  any 
consideration  whatever  by  reason  of  her  hiaving  made  it.  She  has  shown  herself  to 
be  abeolutely  unprincipled  and  the  Indians  have  imequivocally  and  explicitly  with- 
drawn their  support  from  the  chaises  which  she  made.  There  still  exists,  however, 
a  peycholcM^ical  condition  which  it  is  not  wise  to  neglect.  Many  of  the  Indians 
undoubtedly  believe  that  serious  wrongs  have  been  done  them.  Thib  is  due  largely, 
and  I  think  may  possibly  be  due  entirely,  to  Mrs.  Grey's  suggestion  and  insti^tion. 
If  there  is  any  real  wrong  back  of  and  responsible  for  tnis  feeling  I  shall  find  it  out,  • 
and  shall  take  appropriate  action  myself  or  report  the  facts  to  you  for  action,  as  may 
seem  best  under  the  circtimstances  as  they  develop;  but  if  I  find  tlie  trouble  arises 
merely  out  of  the  failure  of  the  Indians  to  see  clearly  and  in  their  right  proportion 
things  which  are  really  right,  then  I  shall  use  my  best  endeavors  to  maKO  the  Indians 
see  tiiose  things  as  they  are,  so  that  tl^s  turmoil  may  be  entirely  removed  and  the 
work  of  the  reservation  proceed  as  before.  And  this  is  the  most  important  thing  now 
to  be  accomplished. 

Now,  anotner  word  as  to  Mrs.  Grey.  She  is  not  only  an  unprindpled,  but  a  danger- 
ous woman.  If  the  spirit  of  these  Indians  had  been  a  little  dinerent,  I  could  not 
have  controlled  them  as  I  did,  and  it  would  probably  have  been  necessary  (as  some 
of  the  people  here  thought  would  be  necessary  anyway)  to  call  out  the  military  to 
prevent  an  uprising.  I  have  not  at  any  time  oelieved  that  this  was  imminent  here, 
but  I  am  convinced  that  Mrs.  Grey  would  not  hesitate  to  bring  about  such  a  condi- 
tion if  it  were  in  her  power  and  seemed  to  her  to  be  to  her  advantage.  There  is  but 
one  safe  place  for  her,  and  that  is  the  penitentiary. 

When  she  went  to  Washington  to  see  the  President  she  went  in  pursuance  of  a  verbal 
agreement  with  a  number  of  the  Indians,  and  in  consideration  of  moneys  paid  her 
by  them  out  of  which  she  defrayed  her  expenses.  This  was  done  after  she  had  failed 
in  an  attempt  to  conduct  some  of  these  same  Indians,  secretly,  to  Washington  with- 
out ^e  knowledge  or  consent  of  the  agent  or  the  Department.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  these  facts;  but  I  knew  nothing  about  them  until  I  got  to  the  reservation.  I 
do  not  yet  know  the  exact  sum  of  money  they  gave  her,  but  I  think  it  was  in  the 
neighborhood  of  |500,  and  I  think  she  had  an  ajgreement  with  them  to  supply  her 
wim  more  later  on.  In  the  course  of  my  investigation  I  shall  make  every  effort  to 
eet  at  the  exact  facts  in  regard  to  this,  and  to  get  the  evidence  in  such  shape  as  to 
form  the  basis  of  prosecution  under  section  2105,  Revised  Statutes.  When  I  have 
ffotten  the  matter  m  this  shape  I  shall  go  at  once  to  Helena  and  go  over  the  matter 
mUy  with  the  United  States  attorney  there  and  put  the  case  in  his  hands  for  prosecu- 
tion. It  may  be  that  I  shall  be  able  to  present  other  grounds  of  prosecution.  I  think 
shebas  been  guflty  of  other  offenses,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  I  can  get  the  evidence 
in  shape  for  prosecution. 

I  plan  to  start  out  on  Monday  or  Tuesday,  with  Alexander  Upshaw  as  interpreter, 
and  visit  every  district  of  the  reservation.  Without  taking  the  Indians  from  their 
homes  or  from  their  work  any  more  than  absolutely  necesKuy,  I  shall  talk  with  all 
who  have,  or  fancy  they  have,  any  grievances.  If  their  grievances  are  without  real 
foundation,  I  diaU  make  them  see  that  they  are.  If  they  are  well  founded,  I  shall 
investigate  them  and  fix  the  blame  where  it  belongs.  I  shall  also  take  the  agent  with 
me  on  this  trip,  to  show  me  the  physical  features  of  the  reservation,  but  not  to  be 
present  at  my  conferences  with  tne  Indians.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  wind  up  this  part 
of  my  work  here  in  two  weeks.  But  even  if  it  takes  a  month,  or  even  longer,  it  should 
be  done,  for  the  Indians  can  not  now  be  restored  to  their  normal  and  healthy  state  of 
mind  in  any  other  way. 

I  have  gathered  from  a  number  of  things  Reynolds  has  said  to  me  at  different  times, 
that  as  soon  as  this  matter  is  settled  so  that  he  will  be  free  to  do  so,  he  will  resign.  I 
have  refrained  from  any  comment  at  such  times,  as  I  shall  of  course  recommend  his 
dismissal  if  the  facts  developed  in  my  investigation  require  such  action.  Bwt  ys^:^ 
impression,  so  far  as VI  have  been  able  properly  to  iorm  one,  wi^  ton  ^sAQT«i3b.^I^a\v\x««v 
the  most  reliabJe  sources,  both  white  and  Indiaxi,  is  thaA.  'R«^o\Ab  Sa  V^CkftXi^^^  ^jj^^j^* 
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Mt  Dear  Mr.  Dalbt:  On  my  arrival  at  Lodgc^rass  I  found  that  two  men  imjMrtant 
to  me  had  been  arrested  at  Billings,  so  came  on  to  Crow  Agency. 

I  intend  returning  to  Lodgeerass  to-day  at  2. 15.  It  is  raining  so  badly  that  I  stopped 
at  Frank  Shane's  tent  and  wm  not  try  to  get  about.  If  you  care  to  come  down,  I  snail 
be  glad  to  see  you. 

Sincerely,  yours,  '  (Mrs.)  Hblbn  Gret. 

Handed  me  by  Red  Wolf  after  dinner  Saturday,  May  25,  1907.  Went  to  see  Mzb. 
Grey  at  Frank-Shane's  tent.— Z.  L.  D. 

Department  op  the  Interior, 
IJNrrED  States  Indian  Seryicb, 
Crow  Agency,  Mont.,  May  tS,  1907 » 
Mrs.  Helen  P.  Grey,  Lodgegran,  Mont. 

Dear  Madam:  I  inclose  herewith  a  copy  of  the  advertisement  of  inherited  Indian 
lands,  in  accordance  with  vour  request. 

In  this  connection  I  wish  to  reiterate  what  I  have  said  to  you,  that  it  is  my  desise  and 
intention,  in  carrying  out  my  instructions  from  the  Secretory  of  the"  Interior,  to  afford 
you  every  opportunity  to  present  evidence  in  support  of  the  charges  you  have  made. 
To  this  end  1  nave  grantea  your  request  for  permission  to  visit  Lodge^rass  for  the  pur- 
pose of  necessary  consultation  with  the  Indians,  at  the  same  time  impressing  upon  you 
the  unwisdom  of  any  congregation  of  them  unnecessarily  or  in  large  numbers,  and  trust- 
ing to  you  to  prevent  this  as  far  as  possible.  I  trust  you  will  have  your  witnesses  ready 
as  soon  as  possible.  Please  communicate  with  me  as  soon  as  you  are  ready  to  bring 
forward  evidence. 

Very  truly,  youiB,  Z.  Lewis  Dalbt,  Indian  Inspector, 


LoDOEORAfis,  Sunday. 
(Received  May  27, 1907,  at  Crow  Agency.) 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Dalbt:  I  arrived  at  Gordon's  none  the  worse  for  wear,  and  hope 
you  were  as  happy. 

With  your  permission  I  hope  to  to  to  the  mission  for  the  dances  as  they  some  time 
ago — at  the  usual  time  the  dances  have  taken  place — prepared  for  me.  I  shall  stay  at 
Ralph  Saco's  house. 

If  you  wish  to  see  the  dances  and  the  Indians  as  they  are,  I  wonder  if  you  would  not 
like  to  go  to  the  convent  at  St.  Xavier's?  As  I  told  you,  I  have  had  no  communica- 
tions, Tdiatsoever,  with  them  in  this  "affair."  Major  Reynolds  told  me  that  Father 
Garden  was  the  first  to  warn  him  against  me.  You  can  see  they  are  as  neutral  as  any 
interested  person  can  be,  and  have  been  on  the  reserve  for  more  than  twenty  yws. 

They  are  prepared  to  entertain  guests,  having  a  separate  home  for  the  priests,  I 
believe.  The  mission  Indians  are  the  most  prosperous  and  advanced  is  the  reason 
I  have  chosen  to  attend  that  particular  dance.  Vou  could  go  quite  independently, 
and  I  would  either  introduce  you  to  the  Indians  or  one  of  the  priests  could  do  so,  or 
Chief  Holds  his  Enemies. 

I  understand  that  the  charge  against  me  is  that  I  have  prevented  the  Indians  from 
doine  their  spring  work.  Will  you  not,  as  you  go  about,  tate  note  that  it  is  my  friends 
who  have  put  in  the  largest  crops  this  year  and  tiiat  the  chief  complaint  they  make 
against  the  farmers  is  that  they  have  heretofore  been  prevented  from  raising  or  realiz- 
ing on  their  crops  with  horses,  cattle,  and  produce?  The  sunshine  will  quickly  put 
the  roads  in  good  shape,  but  the  rivers  are  up  and  crossings  will  be  dangerous  for  a 
few  days. 

There  is  a  daily  stage  to  the  mission,  or  you  could  drive  over,  as  I  expect  to  do. 
Sincerely,  yours, 

(Mrs.)  Helen  Gret. 

Crow  Agenct,  Mont.,  May  f7, 1907. 
Mm.  Helen  P.  Gret, 
Lodgegrass.  Mont. 
Dear  Madam  :  I  have  your  letter  of  yesterday.     As  to  your  suggestion  that  I  attend 
the  dances  at  the  mission,  I  have  to  say  that  my  present  purpose  is  to  make  investiga- 
tion of  affairs  at  this  acencv,  and  particularly  of  the  charges  which  you  have  preferred. 
Until  this  is  accompjBhed  I  can  not,  with  any  official  propriety,  consider  any  other 
proceeding.    Therefore,  while  I  should  certainly  like  to  see  the  Indians'  dances  at 
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flome  conveaient  timet  I  can  not  now  conoider  that  or  any  other  matter  wHch  would 
defer  or  delay  the  prosecution  of  this  investigElion. 

In  regard  to  your  reference  to  penrdBsion  from  me  to  visit  tbe  mi^on,  1  beg  to  remind 
you  that  the  only  permisedoa  X  have  giyen  you  is  to  visit  Lodgegraas  for  the  purpoee 
of  neceoary  consuftation  with  the  Indians  in  getting  together  the  names  of  witneaies 
to  prov6  the  various  charges  yon  have  made.  As  my  sole  duty  here  is  that  of  &n  invea^ 
tigator^  I  can  not  properly  extend  that  permission  for  any  other  purpose. 

Ae  I  wrote  you  yesterday,  I  hope  you  may  he  ready  to  hring  forward  your  witnesses 
at  a  verj^  early  date — say  by  Wednesday  of  this  week,  or,  at  lateat^  by  TKursiday— and  if 
you  are' ready  sooner  than  that  I  shall  oe  that  much  better  pleased.    I  suggest  that  aa 
aoon  as  you  are  ready  you  come  at  once  to  the  agency  to  see  me. 
Very  truly,  youra, 

Z.  Lxwifi  Dai^t,  Indisn  Intpedat. 


LonGSGRAas. 
^  (Rec'd  May  28,  1907,  at  Crow  Agency,) 

DiSAE  Mb.  I* ALB y:  Your  letter  comes  to  me  as  a  aiupri^c,  as  it  is  in  no  way  a 

to  the  one  I  sent  yon.     Of  course  Lf  you  are  too  hurried  to  make  a  real  inveetiga- 

but  can  take  only  what  appeara  on  the  surface,  as  I  told  you  in  Sheridan,  I  pre- 

^vt  to  continue  it,  for  it  will  be  too  much  in  the  usual  line* 

__i  we  agreed  in  Crow  Agency,  the  headmen  are  not  to  be  here  till  to-morrow  night, 

X  wrote  as  I  did  of  your  going  to  the  mission,  thinking  it  would  aid  you  in  visiting 

that  section  and  at  the  same  time  allow  you  to  main  tain  the  authority  of  the  agent* 

You  win  recall  that  you  eaid  you  expected  to  visit  difierent  Indiana  and  the  reserve 
genemUy. 

I  did  not  understand  that  you  expected  me  to  remain  in  Lodgegraas,  for  it  is 
but  one  small  portion  of  the  reserve,  but  that  you  wiahed  me  to  help  you  get  at  the 
fectfij  but  asked  that  I  should  not  go  to  any  other  place  without  infonmng  you  of  any 
change. 

I  am  working  at  the  greatest  disadvantage  at  beift  with  the  whole  authority  of  the 
reserve  opposing  me,  to  which  is  to  be  added  the  handicap  that  the  a^ent  uas  had 
two  full  nin[]ULs  (>r  IK  tivi'  prrparation  covering  up  tbe  facte  of  his  administration. 

In  Washin^n  1  understood  that  I  was  to  have  your  cooperation,  but  from  thia 
letter  to-day  it  seems  I  am  mistaken. 

I  do  not  understand  your  allusion  to  "congregations,"  when  you  must  know  that 
permission  has  been  given  for  the  Indians  to  dance.  They  are  now  collecting  at 
Lodgegrass,  I  hear  this  morning,  having  had  permLssion  to  dance  till  after  Decoration 
Day.  As  y^ou  may  know,  no  business  can  be  transacted  while  they  are  dancing.  Ab 
vou  are  acting  as  much  in  the  defense  of  the  Indians  as  of  the  agent,  it  would  not  be 
lessening  vour  standing  with  the  Indians  if  you  came  here  on  Wednesday  morning 
and  met  tnese  headmen. 

The  agent  and  his  hirelings  are  spending  money,  are  using  every  influence  of  the 
agency  machinery  to  prevent  the  truth  from  coming  out,  and  the  tribe  feels  that  I 
shall  not  be  sufficiently  strong  to  ^et  them  a  fair  investigation.  The  Indians  are 
determined  to  have  their  rights;  ana  if  you  do  not  assure  them  through  ijie  or  through 
some  one  not  connected  with  the  agency  administration  that  you  are  here  for  a  r^ 
investigation,  I  shall  not  be  responsible  for  anything  that  transpires.  Will  you  not 
preserve  this  letter  in  case  it  is  needed? 

Also  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  and,  if  you  wish,  to  arrange  with  you  for  a 
line  of  investigation.    I  need  your  help,  as  there  are  many  things  I  want  to  know, 
and  I  also  want  your  authority  to  demand  certain  evidence  that  is  necessary. 
Sincerely,  yours, 

Helen  Gret. 

Cbow  Aoenct,  Mont.,  May  28, 1907. 
Mrs.  Helen  P.  Geey,  Lodgegrass,  Mont. 

Dear  Madam:  Your  registered  letter  (undated)  is  just  received.  It  is  quite  unnec- 
essarv  and  unprofitable  for  you  in  writing  me  to  refer  to  the  character  of  investigation 
which  I  am  making.  I  have  told  you  that  I  should  make  a  thorough  investigation, 
and  I  shall  do  so.  I  do  not  care  to  continue  repeating  this  statement.  I  also  told  you 
that  I  should  make  the  investigation,  and  not  you.  This  also  is  as  true  now  as  when 
I  first  said  it  to  you,  and  I  do  not  care  to  repeat  it. 

I  permitted  you  to  go  to  Lodgegrass  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  with  the  Indians 

in  order  to  get  together  the  names  of  the  persons  who  can  testify  to  the  facts  which 

support  the  chsigea  you  have  made.    Lod^egrajBA  "ti^a  ^o>3l£  oi^TLchov^.^  as  a  place  for 

your  headq  uarten  for  consultation  with  the  LudSaxA.   'WaKii  ^qm  ^^stfeV^t^  ^qm  %iss^ 
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far  men  jErom  Pryor  to  meet  you  in  Lodgegraai;  and  as  it  was  understood  thev  would 
ffet  there  to-night,  I  presumed  of  course  you  would  not  be  ready  to  begin  bringing 
forward  evidence  before  to-morrow.  But  I  wish  to  begin  taking  testimony  as  soon 
as  possible.  To  consume  more  time  than  necessary  in  this  investigation  is  neither 
wise  nor  just  to  the  Indians. 

As  I  said  to  you  when  you  were  here,  you  have  permission  to  communicate  with 
the  Indians  at  Lodgegrass  without  interference.  I  imderstood  from  you  that  in  this 
consultation  with  the  men  aroimd  Lodgegrass  and  the  men  who  are  to  come  to  you 
there  from  Pryor  you  can  learn  the  names  of  Uiose  who  can  testify  to  the  facts  you 
wish  to  bring  out.  Any  others  that  you  may  need  to  consult  with  for  a  similar  purpose 
can  come  to  you  there  or  here,  though  I  should  prefer  to  have  them  come  here,  for 
the  purpose  of  saving  time.  Wnen  you  have  gotten  together  the  list  of  your  witnesses, 
I  will  send  for  them  and  examine  them  under  oath  in  your  presence  and  the  presence 
of  the  a&;ent.  I  shall  not  only  hear  the  witnesses  you  bring  forward,  but  I  shall  prob- 
ably call  others  myself,  and  shall  furthermore  afford  anyone  who  wishes  to  testify  before 
me  the  opportimity  to  do  so;  and  as  far  as  I  am  able  I  shall  visit  all  the  districts  before 
I  leave  tne  reservation. 

The  agent  tells  me  no  permission  has  been  eiven  for  dances  at  Lodgegrass  before  the 
30th.  lexpect  to  come  to  Lodgegrass  on  the  30th  (afternoon) ,  and  if  you  have  secured 
your  list  of  witnesses  by  that  tune  we  can  retiun  together  on  Friday,  and  I  will  pro- 
ceed with  taking  testimony. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Z.  Lewis  Dalby, 

Indian  Impector. 


LoDGEQRABB,  Mondoy,  AprU  Tt. 
Mr.  Z.  L.  Dalbt,  CrtAD  Agency. 

My  Dear  Sir:  Your  second  letter  to-day  is  received.  I  shall  observe  your  order 
that  I  am  not  to  leave  Lodgegrass,  but  am  to  have  my  charges  ready  by  Wednesday  or 
Thursday. 

I  will  lay  the  matter  before  the  Indians  if  they  come  to-morrow.    After  receiving 
your  letter  I  rode  to  the  trader's  to  find  Tim  Burbank  and  ask  him  why  the  Indians 
were  coming  in.    He  said  he  did  not  know,  and  I  told  him  if  he  did  not  know  to  imde> 
stand  that  I  had  in  no  way  brought  them  in. 
He  sent  them  home. 

I  do  not  understand  your  instructions  for  me  to  come  to  the  agency. 
We  talked  about  that  in  the  station,  and  you  agreed  to  hold  the  investigation  here. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

(Mis.)  Helen  Gbby. 


Major  Reynolds: 

I  think  it  would  be  a  good  scheme  for  you  and  your  friends  to  come  up  to-morrow, 
as  this  thing  is  getting  pretty  serious.  Bring  all  you  can  depend  on.  We  have  a  few 
here  that  are  all  right.  Do  not  know  what  is  going  to  happen.  Mrs.  Grey  held  a 
big  meetine  all  night  long  last  night.  There  is  a  bi^  camp  at  Gordon  now  consisting 
Reno,  Big  Horn,  and  Pryor.    Plenty  Coos  is  here  with  the  bunch. 

I  have  told  Gros  Ventre  to  take  this  to  you;  did  not  make  any  difference  what  time  of 
night  he  got  there.  • 

Scold  The  Bear  is  writing  to  Big  Medicine,  too. 

Yours,  T.  J.  Burbank. 

Handed  me  at  midnieht  May  29  by  Agent  Reynolds,  having  been  broiight  to  him 
by  mounted  messenger  nrom  Lodgegrass. — Z,  L.  D. 


LoDOEORASs,  Mont,  y-lfayf 9, 1907. 

We.  the  members  of  the  council  chosen  by  the  Grow  Indian  Lod^,  representing 
four  aistricts^  hereby  appoint  Mrs.  Helen  Grey  to  be  our  representative  in  obtaining 
a  true  investigation  mto  the  affairs  of  the  Crow  Nation. 

(Handed  me  by  one  of  the  Indians  during  the  meeting  of  May  30  at  Frank  Gordon's, 
Lodgegrass. — Z.  L.  D.) 
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[Tdjflgnun.] 

The  Western  Union  Telboeafh  CoiiPAKT, 

LodgegrOME,  Mont.f  M 

over  here  two  dskys  ago.     Am  anxioui  to  see  you  here  now;  impartAnt; 

two*    Answer. 

Plekt^  Coo  a. 
Alex,  Ufshaw 
loB  CoorsB, 


Ceow  ioRNCTj  MoNT-t  Jtme  1,  1907, 
BuRSAKK,  LodgfffTOga,  Mont.: 

I  roming  on  forty-two  to  meet  Plenty  Oooa,  Alex,  Upabaw,  and  Joe  Cooper,  at 
request. 

Z.  LswiA  DAhBY ^Indian  Impector. 


[Telegram.] 


Crow  Aoency,  June  J,  IW* 


RKTT  Coos,  Alb:x:,  Upshaw,  Job  Cooper, 

LodgegroBS,  MonL: 

Your  measagc  received.    Will  come  on  forty-two  aa  requeated, 

Z.  Lewis  Dalbt, 
Indian  Inspector^ 

LoBQEGRAsa,  Junei,  19&7, 
Mrs.  Grey  may  leave  Lodge^rass  peaceably  and  without  interference.  When  she 
leaves  she  must  go  directly  off  the  reservation,  and  she  must  not  return.  If  she 
wishes  it.  Scolds  the  Bear  wdl  accompany  her  as  far  as  Parkman,  and  will  see  that  she 
is  not  molested  and  does  not  make  any  disturbance  within  the  border  of  the  reservation. 
Alexander  Upshaw  will  read  and  interpret  this  to  Scolds  the  Bear  in  the  presence 
of  Mr.  Burbank,  and  will  give  this  paper  to  Mr.  Burbank  to  keep  for  me. 

Z.  Lewis  Dalby, 

Indian  Inspector. 


(Telegram.] 

LoDGEORASS,  Junc  f ,  1907, 
Reynolds,  Indian  Agent y 

Crow  Agency t  Mont.: 
Have  arrested  Mrs.  Grey  and  am  bringing  her  to  agency  on  forty-three  to-night. 

Dalby,  Indian  Inspector. 


[Telegram.] 
Confidential.] 

Crow  Agency,  Mont.,  June  f ,  1907, 
Garfield,  Secretary  Interior ^  Washington: 

I  permitted  Helen  Pierce  Grey  to  return  to  this  reservation  on  May  24  to  consult 
with  the  Indians  and  submit  to  me  the  names  of  those  who  could  testify  to  facts  tend- 
ing to  establish  the  charges  which  she  made  to  the  President,  and  to  represent  the 
Indians,  if  they  desired,  m  bringing  forward  evidence  befwe  me.  She  has  fsdled  to 
present  the  names  of  any  witnesses,  although  I  have  twice  extended  the  time  given 
per  for  that  purpose.  Discovering  her  manifest  bad  faith  and  evident  intention  to 
impede  and  delay  the  investigation  and  to  produce  trouble  if  possible,  I  on  Thursday 
night  at  Lodgegrass  advised  the  Indians  in  her  presence  to  withdraw  their  case  from 
her,  OBsunDg  them  that  I  would  investigate  &\\  ul^ve  mev«Aice&  without  help  from  her 
And  without  expenae  to  them.    On  y eateid^-y  1  ulqX.  m^oi  ^jq^^  «.\.\A^<^j;i;»a& ^  nJe^s^x 
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fequest,  and  they  informed  me  that  they  had  decided  to  take  my  advice  and  with- 
draw fronv  Mrs.  Grev.  At  their  request  I  agreed  that  she  should  be  permitted  to  leave 
the  reservation  without  compulsion  and  be  secured  against  molestation  or  indignity. 
This  afternoon  at  Lodgegrass  I  was  forced  to  arrest  her  under  authority  of  section  2111, 
Revised  Statutes,  for  attempting  to  incite  the  Indians  to  violence.  Before  arresting 
her  I  agjain,  in  the  presence  of  all  her  followers,  offered  to  permit  her  to  go  off  the 
reservation  without  compulsion,  but  she  refused.  She  resisted  arrest,  at  the  same  time 
trying  in  every  way  to  incite  the  Indians  to  violence  in  her  behalf.  I  have  bronffht 
her  here  under  arrest,  without  the  use  of  any  unnecessary  force,  and  have  shown  Eer 
every  consideration  which  her  conduct  under  the  circiunstances  permitted,  and  have 
made  her  as  comfortable  as  the  available  accommodations  made  possible.  I  shall 
conduct  her  out  of  the  reservation  to-morrow  and  forbid  her  to  return.  If  deemed 
necessary,  telegraph  me  authority  under  section  2149,  Revised  Statutes. 

I  report  the  facts  thus  fully  in  anticipation  of  inquiries  from  the  press,  as  she  will 
undouDtedly  attempt  to  pubuah  sensational  stories  without  regard  to  their  truth. 

Dalby,  Indian  Irupector. 


Crow  Agency,  Mont.,  JuneS,  1907, 
A.  A.  Campbell,  Superintendent  of  Live  Stock, 

Sir:  You  are  directed  to  proceed  to  Lodgeeraas  and  get  from  Frank  Gordon  such 
belongings  of  Mrs.  Helen  Pierce  Grey  as  he  delivers  to  you  for  her,  and  have  them 
ready  to  put  on  No.  42  this  afternoon  to  be  checked  to  Parkman.  Mrs.  Grey  wrote 
Gordon's  wife  last  night  to  have  her  things  ready.  She  tells  me  that  she  wishes  to  be 
sure  to  have  her  hand  bag  and  typewriter. 

Respectfully,  Z.  Lewis  Dalby, 

Indian  Inspector, 


Crow  Reservation,  Mont.,  June  S,  1907. 

Helen  Pierce  Grey:  I  charge  you  to  pay  attention  to  the  following  laws  of  the 
United  States: 

"Sec  2111,  R.  S.  Every  person  who  sends  any  talk,  speech,  message,  or  letter  to 
any  Indian  nation,  tribe,  cnief,  or  individual,  with  an  mtent  to  produce  a  contra- 
vention or  infraction  of  any  treaty  or  law  of  the  United  States  or  to  disturb  the  peace 
and  tranquility  of  the  United  States,  is  liable  to  a  penalty  of  two  thousand  dollars. 

"Sec.  2112,  R.  S.  Every  person  who  carries  or  delivers  anv  talk,  message,  speech, 
or  letter  intended  to  produce  a  contravention  or  infraction  of  any  treaty  or  law  of  ttie 
United  States,  or  to  disturb  the  peace  or  tranquility  of  the  United  States,  knowing  the 
contents  thereof,  to  or  from  any  Indian  nation,  tribe,  chief,  or  individiial,  from  or  to 
any  person  or  persons  whatever,  residing  within  the  United  States,  or  from  or  to  any- 
subject,  citizen,  or  agent  of  any  foreign  power  or  state,  is  liable  to  a  penalty  of  one 
thousand  dollars. 

"Sec.  2113,  R.  S.  Every  person  who  carries  on  a  correspondence,  by  letter  or 
otherwise,  with  any  foreign  nation  or  power,  with  an  intent  to  induce  such  foreign 
nation  or  power  to  excite  any  Indian  nation,  tribe,  chief,  or  individual,  to  war  againist 
the  United  States,  or  to  the  violation  of  any  existing  treaty,  or  who  alienates,  or 
attempts  to  alienate,  the  confidence  of  any  Indian  or  Indians  nrom  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  is  liable  to  a  penalty  of  one  thousand  dollars. 

"Sec  2147,  R.  S.  The  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs,  and  the  Indian  agents  and 
suba^nts,  shall  have  authority  to  remove  from  the  Indian  country  all  persons  found 
therem  contrary  to  law;  and  tne  President  is  authorized  to  direct  the  military  force 
to  be  employed  in  such  removal. 

"Sec.  2148,  R.  S.  If  any  person  who  has  been  removed  from  the  Indian  country 
shall  thereafter  at  any  time  return  or  be  found  within  the  Indian  country,  he  shall  m 
liable  to  a  penalty  of  one  thousand  dollars. 

"Sec  2149,  R.  S.  The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Af&iirs  is  autnorized  and  required, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  remove  from  any  tribal  reservation 
any  person  being  therein  without  authority  of  law,  or  whose  presence  within  the  limits 
of  the  reservation  may,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Commissioner,  be  detrimental  to  the 
peace  and  welfare  of  the  Indians,  and  may  employ  for  the  purpose  such  force  as  may  be 
necessary  to  enable  the  agent  to  effect  the  removal  of  such  person." 

In  the  exercise  of  my  authority  and  the  performance  of  my  duty  as  United  States 
Indian  inspector,  I  arrested  you  yesterday  for  atteaiptinat/o  \iic\\fe  v\^^\3NR&\ft^>st«M3a. 
of  the  peace.    I  have  now  conducted  you  to  the  Y)0\m!ciAxy  oi  ^iJaa  Csiw^  ^S^secH^aiassa.^ 


u. 
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and  in  the  exercise  of  my  authority  and  the  petiormance  oi  my  ditty  aa  United  States 
Indian  inepector  I  now  lorbLd  you  to  return  to  the  Crow  Reeervation*  You  are  now 
released  from  arrest. 

United  States  Ijidian  Inspector. 

I  hereby  certify  that  T  have  this  day  conducted  Hden  Fierce  Grey  acroae  the 
southern  l:H>undBury  of  the  Crow  Reservation,  and  that  I  did  reud  to  her,  in  the  preaence 
of  the  Indian  agent,  at  or  near  said  twandary,  the  writing  of  which  the  above  is  a  true 
copy,  and  that  I  did  thereupon  deliver  to  her  the  awd  writing,  duly  eigned  by  me. 

Z.  Lb  WIS  Dalbt^ 

Indian  Itispeetor, 
Parhujln,  Wto.,  Junes,  1B€7. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  writing  of  wbich  the  above  is  a  true  copy  was  this  day  read 
to  Helen  Pierce' Grey  by  United  States  Indian  Inspector  2.  Lewis  Dal  by,  in  my 
presence,  at  or  near  the  Bouthern  boundary  of  the  Crow  RcBervation,  and  that  aaid 
inepectOT  did  thereupon  deliver  to  said  Helen  Pi^oe  Grey,  in  my  presence ,  aaid 
writing,  duly  signed  by  him, 

S.  G.  Reynolds, 
United  StaUs  Indian  Agent. 
Pabxhjln,  Wro.,  June  S,  1907, 
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[1]    Crow  Agenot,  Mont.,  Augv8t  If,  1907. 

The  SSCRSTART  OF  THE  INTERIOR, 

WasJnngton,  D.  C. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  a  report  upon  my  investigation  on  the 
Crow  Reservation.  I  have  heretofore  submitted,  under  date  of  June  8,  a  report  of 
my  preliminary  work  which  resulted  in  the  expulsion  of  Helen  Pierce  Grey  from  the 
reservation  on  Jime  3.  In  addition  to  this  report  I  transmit  herewith,  as  instructed, 
separate  reports  upon  the  (question  of  the  establishment  of  a  sectarian  day  school  in 
the  upper  Lodgegraas  region  and  upon  the  treatment  of  Helen  Pierce  Grey  when 
arrestea  by  the  agent  on  May  17. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

Following  the  plan  outlined  in  my  report  of  June  8, 1  left  Crow  Agency  on  June  11 
for  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the  inhabited  parts  of  the  reservation.  I  took  with  me  the 
a^nt  to  show  me  the  physical  conditions  upon  the  reservation  and  to  explain  his 
views  and  plans  in  reference  thereto;  Alexander  Upshaw,  to  whom  I  referred  in  my 
previous  report  as  interpreter;  and  Stock  Inspector  A.  A.  Campbell  as  driver  and 
camp  tender. 

We  went  first  to  liodgegrass,  thence  up  the  Lodgegrass  Creek  to  Heinrich's  camp 
and  through  Heinrich*s  permit  range  to  Kotten  Grass  Creek,  thence  to  Soap  Creek, 
cnence  to  the  head  gate  on  the  Big  Horn  and  down  the  Big  Horn  Valley  to  the  Soap 
Creek  dam,  which  was  then  undergoing  repairs;  thence  to  St.  Xavier,  and  thence 
to  the  agency,  arriving  here  on  the  evening  of  June  18.  On  June  19  I  went  by  rail  to 
Pryor,  returning  to  Crow  Agency  on  June  23. 

During  this  inspection  I  made  many  side  trips  from  the  main  road  and  talked  with 
probably  80  per  cent  of  the  male  inhabitants  of  the  reservation. 

[2]  At  these  conferences  I  did  not  permit  either  Agent  Reynolds  or  Stock  Inspector 
Campbell,  or  any  outside  person,  to  be  present.  I  intended  that  the  Indians  snould 
feel  perfectly  secure  in  speaking  franklv  with  me,  and  I  believe  they  did.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  Indians,  I  talked  fully  with  all  the  employees  in  the  different  districts 
and  with  a  number  of  other  white  men,  including  F.  M.  Heinrich,  C.  M.  Bair,  T.  A. 
Snidow,  and  John  K.  Rankin,  special  allotting  agent,  whom  I  happened  to  meet 
at  Crow  Agency  on  June  18. 

June  26  1  spent  in  Billings  for  the  purpose  of  reporting  personally  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  returning  to  Crow  Agency  on  the  27th;  and  on  June  30 1  left  for  Helena 
for  the  purpose  of  laving  before  the  United  States  attorney  certain  matters  in  relation 
to  the  conduct  of  Helen  Pierce  Grey,  as  well  as  to  report  further  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  in  this  and  other  matters. 

On  my  return  from  Helena  on  July  4  I  was  taken  sick  with  a  fever,  which  kept  me 
in  bed  for  several  days  and  incapacitated  me  for  work  for  about  a  week. 

From  July  15  to  17,  and  again  from  July  22  to  24,  I  was  compelled  to  be  in  Billings 
in  connection  with  the  arrest  and  prosecution  of  Helen  Pierce  Grey. 

The  intervals  of  time  not  included,  in  the  above  outline  have  been  spent  in  my 
work  of  investigation  at  and  near  the  agency,  in  several  short  trips  to  Lodgegrass.  in 
the  necessary  routine  work  connected  with  my  correspondence  and  accounts,  and  in 
the  preparation  of  this  report.  A  great  deal  of  this  tune  has  peen  unavoidably  con- 
sumed m  interviews  with  Indians  who  have  come  to  see  me  and  in  the  eTAn^^?QSh^<:s^ 
oi  others,  both  Indians  and  whites,  whom  I  have  ixom.  ^ixi<&  \a  \kai<^  ^ksqX  Ssst. 
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e  convergence  ot  the  Little  Horn  and  Big  Horn  riyers,  from  the  sotitheast  &nd 

.iWf^stt  rr^pt^t'tivi^lVt  lonrm  an  appTOximat*4y  isoecelefl  [3]  triangle,  which  has  its 

on  the  Mimtana- Wyoming  boundary  and  cleaves  thi^  reeervatian  through  the 

die  from  mxiih  to  north*     The  rich  bottom  land  of  the  Little  Horn  and  Big  Horn 

^ys  te  almowt  entirely  within  Ihb  trlunffle,  the  ea^t  biuik  of  the  Little  Horn  and  the 

Wnk  of  the  Big  Horn  b<ung  skirted  lor  the  moat  part  by  bluffs  from  which  arid 

h  or  bill  lands  extend  east  and  west^  respectively,  to  the  Wolf  Mountains  in  the 

»ee  and  the  Pry  or  Mountains  Ln  the  other.    The  ha^e  of  tiiis  triangle  ti^  verses  the 

lorn  Moiintflina,  which  are  snow  clad  until  late  in  the  eumtner,  with  but  few  and 

I  e  main  dangeroUB  passefl^  forming  an  admirable  natural  barrier  for  the  eouthem 

^  dary  of  the  reservation*     In  these  mountains  rise  the  Lodgegrafle  Creek,  which 

northeoaterly  into  the  Little  Horn,  and  the  Rotten  Gt&ss  and  Soap  creekst  which 

first  nonheaaterly  and  then  northwesterly  into  the  Big  Horn.    These  creek  val- 

:luiB  connect  the  Little  Horn  and  Big  Horn  valleys  toward  the  south,  leaving  a 

ffhat  diamond-shaped  stretch  of  hill  country  known  as  the  L  D.  range.     Through 

orth  wee  tern  part  of  the  refler%^ation.  alxiut  40  mi  lea  westward  from  the  Big  Horn 

teparated  from  it  by  an  arid  stretch  of  bench,  hill,  and  mountain  countiy,  flow^s 

Creek,  which  originates  in  the  Pryor  Mountains  and  empties  into  the  Yellow- 

uit  below  Huntley.     Like  the  Big  Horn  Mountains  to  the  oast,  the  Ptyor  Moun- 

morm  a  natural  barrier  for  the  southern  boundary  of  that  part  of  the  reservation 

J  lies  wf^t  iii  the  Big  Horn  River. 

the  Big  Horn-Little  Horn  triaagle,  and  particularly  in  the  centrml  and  more 
^ble  parts  of  the  valleys  above  described,  tiwell  the  River  Crows,  who  conAtitute 
Lbly  three-iourtlis  of  the  tribe.  In  the  Pryor  Creek  vaUey  dwell  the  Mcuntaiii 
fl,  who  constitute  the  remainder  of  the  tribe. 

large  proportion  of  these  valley  landa»  certainly  the  choicer  imrts  of  them  and 
u  than  the  Indiana  in  their  present  stage  of  development  are  able  to  cultivate, 
it  ..v/iv  under  irrigation.  The  remaining  [4]  and  far  the  most  arid  part  of  the  reservation 
not  occupied  by  the  Indians,  with  the  exception  of  the  1.  D.  range,  is  farmed  out  for 
gra^ing^  purposes  Be  follows: 

Grazing  district  No,  1^  practically  a  rectangle,  in  the  eoutheastcm  part  of  the  reser- 
vation, south  of  Reno  creek  and  east  of  the  Burlington  Railroad,  containing  about 
380,000  acres,  is  leased  to  Edwin  L.  Dana,  of  Slack,  Wvo.,  for  foiu*  years  from  July  1, 
1905,  at  an  annual  rental  of  $12,540,  for  the  purpose  of  ranging  catUe. 

Grazing  district  No.  2,  practically  a  square,  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  reserva- 
tion, north  of  Reno  Creek  and  east  of  the  Burlington  Railroad,  containing  about 
232,635  acres,  is  leased  to  James  L.  Ash,  of  Absarokee,  Mont.,  for  four  years  from  July 
1,  1905,  at  an  annual  rental  of  $5,961.27,  for  the  purpose  of  ranging  sheep 

Grazing  district  No.  3,  a  strip  of  country  from  10  to  15  miles  in  width,  just  west  of 
the  Big  Horn  River  and  extending  across  the  reservation  from  north  tosouth,  con- 
taining about  400,000  acres,  is  leasea  to  Thomas  A.  Snidow,  of  Billings,  Mont.,  for  five 
years  from  July  1, 1906,  at  an  annual  rental  of  $15,000,  for  the  purpose  of  ranging  sheep. 
(By  opening  to  settlement,  on  July  10,  1906,  of  some  41,600  acres  at  the  northern  end 
of  this  district,  its  area  was  reduced  to  approximately  358,400  acres  and  the  rental 
correspondingly  reduced — in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  lease — to  $13,440.) 

Grazing  district  No.  4,  all  that  part  of  the  reservation  lying  west  of  district  No.  3, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Pryor  Qreek  valley,  containing  about  435,000  acres,  under 
permit  to  C.  M.  Bair,  of  Billings,  Mont.,  for  four  years  from  July  1,  1905,  at  an  annual 
charge  of  $7,000  for  the  ranging  of  not  more  than  35,000  sheep,  any  excess  to  be  paid 
for  pro  rata. 
Grazing  district  No.  5,  as  formerly  designated,  is  no  longer  a  part  of  the  reservation. 
[&]  Grazing  district  No.  6,  practically  a  triangle,  bounded  by  the  Burlington  Rail- 
road, the  southern  boundary  of  the  reservation,  and  a  fence  from  near  Wyola  to  where 
the  Little  Horn  Canyon  crosses  the  Wyoming  line,  contaiidng  about  30,000  acres, 
under  i)ermit  to  Edwin  L.  Dana,  of  Slack,  Wyo.,  for  one  year  from  July  1,  1906  (the 
permit  is  to  be  renewed  for  another  year),  at  an  annual  charge  of  $2,500,  for  the  ranging 
of  not  more  than  2,500  head  of  cattle,  any  excess  to  be  paid  for  pro  rata. 

"Henrjr*8  lease,*'  the  region  in  the  southern  end  of  the  reservation,  between  graz- 
ing distnct  No.  6  and  the  Big  Horn  River,  including  the  Big  Horn  Mountains,  and 
with  an  irregular  northern  boundary,  under  permits  to  F.  M.  Heinrich,  of  Slack, 
Wjro.,  for  the  ranging  of  cattle  at  $1  per  head  per  annum.  Mr.  Heinrich's  several  per- 
mits will  be  described  in  detail  later  on  in  this  report. 

From  a  glance  at  the  map  it  will  be  seen  that  these  grazing  districts  inclose  the 
inhabited  parts  oi  the  reservation,  aervixig  to  shield  the  Indians  from  immediate  con- 
tec^  with  the  border  except  at  the  apex  ol  ii;ieB\^^otii-\AX.\\^^c»TYiVTv^Tv^<^ 
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neighborhood  of  old  Fort  Custer.    On  the  north  and  northwest,  where  there  are  no 
natural  barriefs,  they  tend  also  to  protect  the  reservation  from  trespassers. 

As  districts  1,  2,  and  3  are  underlease  upon  an  acreage  basis,  ana  there  has  been  no 
allegation  and  I  have  found  no  reason  to  believe  that  these  ranges  have  been  improperly 
used,  and  as  very  few  Indians  live  within  their  limits  I  have  made  no  attempt  to  visit 
them  or  investigate  directly  the  conditions  existing  thereon.  Dana's  permit  district, 
No.  6,  is  adjacent  to  his  leased  district,  No.  1,  so  that  there  would  seem  to  be  little 
or  no  advantage  to  be  ndned  by  misusing  his  permit  range,  and  there  has  been  no 
allegation  that  he  has  done  so.  Moreover,  its  entire  area  amounts  to  only  about  12 
acres  per  head  for  the  number  of  cattle  covered  by  his  permit,  and  as  it  is  generally 
reckoned  that  each  animal  will  require  20  acres  of  average  ranee  it  seems  quite  unlikely 
[6]  that  it  would  be  in  any  way  to  his  interest  to  ovemm  nis  permit  on  this  range. 
I  have  therefore  deemed  it  unnecessary  to  inquire  into  matters  in  these  districts  either. 
The  other  districts  will  be  considered  in  due  course. 

F.   M.   HEINRICH. 


F.  M.  Heinrich — or,  as  he  is  commonly  known  on  the  reservation,  ''Frank  Henry  " — 
began  running  cattle  in  a  small  way  in  1899  on  the  southern  range,  which  he  now 
occupies.  He  has  increased  his  hera  from  time  to  time  until  it  has  reached  its  pres- 
ent proportions.  Whenever  he  puts  new  cattle  upon  the  range  he  takes  out  a  aept^ 
rate  permit  for  them,  except  in  so  far  as  they  may  take  the  place  of  cattle  shipped 
out  while  covered  by  an  unexpired  permit.  These  permits  have  usually  been  for 
one  year,  payment  being  made  in  advance.  At  the  expiration  of  a  permit  a  new 
one  is  taken  out,  which  may  be  for  the  same  number  of  head  or  for  more  or  less  than 
the  one  which  it  supersedes,  according  to  the  existing  state  of  the  herd. 

At  first  these  permits  were  merely  informal  arrangements  with  the  agent,  without 
the  approval  of  the  Department.  The  permittee  simply  made  a  certificate  that  he 
had  paid  the  agent  so  much  monejr  for  the  grazing  of  so  many  head  of  cattle  upon 
the  reservation  lor  such  a  length  of  time;  that  no  more  cattle  than  the  number  recited 
would  be  grazed  under  the  permit,  and  that  no  more  money  than  the  amount  stated 
had  been  paid  therefor.  To  this  certificate  the  agent  added  his  own  as  to  the  amount 
of  money  received.  These  transactions  thus  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Depart- 
ment only  in  connection  with  the  agent's  accounts. 

In  1904,  however,  this  practice  was  changed  and  since  then  a  regular  form  of  grazing 
permit  has  been  used  and  each  transaction  has  been  submitted  to  the  Indian  Office 
and  the  Department  for  approval. 

The  following  table,  compiled  from  the  agency  records,  gives  in  epitome  the  his- 
tory of  these  transactions  up  to  the  present  time  : 

[7J 


From— 


For- 


Number 
of  head. 


Per  annum. 


Total 
amomit. 


Number 

of  head 

remaining 

under 
previous 
permits. 


Total  herd. 


August  14, 1809 

November  1, 1899. . 

April  10, 1900 

liay  1,1900 

May  1, 1901 

May  1,1902 

November  10, 1902. 

May  1,1908 

November  17, 1903. 
November  1, 1904. . 
November  1, 1905. . 

May  1,1906 

September  3, 1906. . 
November  1, 1906.. 
May  1,1907 


1 1  months. 
6  months.. 
2  weeks.... 

1  year 

do 

do 

6  months.. 
18  months : 

1  year. 

2  years. 

1  year 

do 

.-..do 

do 

do 


75 
260 
150 
600 
600 
600 
400 

1,200 
150 

1,000 
600 
380 
250 

1,800 

1,150 


S8.00 
1.00 
3.25 
1.00 
1.00 
1.33 
2.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 


f75 
125 
20 
600 
600 

0800 
400 

1,800 
150 

2,000 
600 
380 
250 

1,800 

1,150 


250 


600 

'i;266" 


1,000 
1,600 
1,980 
630 
2,050 


75 

250 

400 

600 

600 

600 

1,000 

1,200 

1,350 

1,000 

1,600 

1,960 

2,230 

2,430 

3,200 


Total  revenue  derived. 


10,750 


•  TUs  permit  is  of  peculiar  interest  by  reason  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  made.  The  1800  paid  by 
Mr.  Heinrich  did  not  pass  through  the  agent's  accounts  at  all,  but  was  paid  out  by  him  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  agent  in  the  purchase  of  a  carload  of  seed  potatoes  and  a  set  of  heavy  dnving  harness,  and  this 
propertv  was  turned  over  to  the  agent  in  lieu  of  cash  and  as  consideration  for  the  permit  given.  It 
seems  that  the  agent,  John  E.  Edwards,  had  experienced  considerabie  trouble  in  gating  authAt\.U<»^ 
from  the  Indian  Offloe  for  such  purchases  as  these,  and  in  order  to  have  t3;i«^tAXcMAV{i\\m&\Qx  \^«s»^x^ 
and  to  get  the  desired  harness  at  all,  he  resorted  to  this  expedVexit.  Oop\«ft  o\  \Xi^  ^s^Tt<i%v^Ti^^^os^ 
showing  the  histoid  ot  this  traiuaaUoa  are  submitted  bjuewlth  aa  'fitbMX  X.   ^«a  ^ .  ^^\ 
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[g]  The  above  t&bte  ohowe  clearly  the  graziiig  rigbta  which  Mr.  Hf^inrirli  was  at  any 
lime  entitled  to  enjoy,  and  how  those  ligjite  have  gradually  and  steadily  gn>wiu 
Wbetlier  he  exceeded  these  rights  at  any  time  could  hardly  be  detennined  without  in- 
vestigation on  the  range. 

In  her  charges  subbitted  tft  the  President  Mna.  Grey  insinuated  indirectly  and 
rather  byway  of  innuendo  that  Mr.  Heinrich  was  running  more  cattle  than  he  was  pay- 
ing for.  I  found  eome  suspicion  of  this  kind  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  Indians,  liut 
aa  the  Indiana  have  little  or  no  knowledge  of  Mr,  Heinrich 'a  rights  in  the  premiaee,  and 
are  therefore  hardly  qualified  to  say  whether  he  haa  exceeded  them,  I  have  suspected 
that  their  feeling  in  this  matter  arose  largely  if  not  entirely  from  Mre.  Grey's  eiiggi3&- 
tion.  I  was  strengthened  in  this  sUBpicron  by  tJie  fact  that  these  Indians  were  not 
UeLnncb'a  neighbors,  while  his  neigh  oora  had  no  such  opinion  to  ex  proas;  and  I  was 
practically  confirmed  in  it  when  the  same  chaige  was  made  to  me  by  a  squaw  man 
named  Peters  -  I  think  it  quite  probable  that  it  was  upon  Peters- s  statement  abne 
that  Mift.  Grey  based  her  charge.  Peters  has  the  geneml  reputation  of  being  a  aeoun- 
drelt  and  nobody  who  knows  him  will  trust  him  or  believe  tim. 

About  the  middle  of  June  I  rode  through  Mr.  Heinrich 's  winter  range  where  his  cat* 
tie  were  still  held,  having  been  unable  to  get  across  the  mountain  on  account  of  tlie 
snow.  In  goln|  through  the  mnge  I  kept  a  rough  tally  of  all  the  cattle  I  saw.  I 
counted  in  all  about  a  thousand  head ,  which  included  about  250  or  30O  Indian  cattle. 
At  this  time  Mr.  Heinrich  was  entitled  to  have  upon  this  range  a,2CM)  head.  I  had 
examined  about  one- third  of  the  entire  range  on  which  he  was  then  running  cattle 
and  had  found  not  more  than  one-fourth  the  number  be  was  entitled  to  have  upon 
the  entire  range.  Mr.  Heinrich  did  not  have  such  notice  of  my  coming  as  would  have 
enabled  him  to  shift  his  herds^  and  when  I  rode  tlirough  his  range  he  did  not  know 
that  1  was  tallying  his  catUe.  As  I  had  seen  the  very  heart  of  his  range,  and  the  most 
attrat^tive  part  of  it  (along  the  water  courses),  I  deemed  it  so  improbable  that  the 
en  I 'lJ]  tire  number  of  cattle  on  the  range  would  exceed  the  number  authorized  by  the 
permits  that  I  Cf3npidered  further  inveHtigation  unnecessary.  Mr.  He  In  rich's  deal- 
ings with  the  Government  under  bis  fi.Trmol  perrnits  I  believe  to  be  beyond  critici^. 

To  Indians  having  lands  with  in  his  permit  territory  he  has  made  just  com|>ensation 
for  damages  done.  He  has  sometimes  even  made  o^mpensation  in  advance,  in  antici- 
pation of  damagea  which  were  liable  to  occur,  and  in  some  of  these  casea  I  believe 
such  compensation  has  far  exceeded  absolute  justice  and  become  suVii^tanrial  liber- 
ality. 

Informal  grazing  arrangements  with  Indians  direct. — In  August,  1906,  Mr.  Heinrich 
made  an  s^reement  with  the  Indians  having  allotments  of  grazing  lands  between  West 
Soap  Creek  and  the  Big  Horn  and  south  of  old  Fort  C.  F.  Smith  Militarv  Reservation, 
in  the  territory  just  to  the  north  of  his  regular  permit  territory,  bjr  which  he  was  to 
run  cattle  upon  these  lands.  He  was  to  complete  the  fencing  of  this  general  district 
into  one  large  pasture,  which  would  include  not  only  these  allotments,  but  a  small 
proportion  of  unallotted  lands  as  well.  The  Indians  were  to  continue  to  fi;raze  their 
own  stock,  both  horses  and  cattle,  upon  these  lands  as  theretofore.  Each  allottee  was 
to  receive  from  Mr.  Heinrich  |6,  ana  in  case  he  had  any  fenced  pastures  or  cultivated 
lands  he  was  to  receive  more,  in  consideration  of  the  risk  of  damage  to  these.  This 
arrangement  was  made  through  Carl  Leider,  who  acted  as  the  agent  for  Mr.  Heinrich 
both  in  securing  the  a^eement  and  in  making  the  resulting  payments  to  the  Indians. 
Under  this  agreement  Heinrich  paid  through  Carl  Leider  to  the  various  Indians  inter- 
ested $1,000,  and  at  various  times,  beginning  in  October,  1906,  he  put  about  a  thousand 
head  of  cattle  upon  these  lands. 

Carl  Leider  has  furnished  me,  from  his  original  memorandum  book,  a  list  showing 
the  payment  of  this  money  by  him  to  the  vanous  Indians.  I  have  not  checked  it  up 
by  inquiry  of  the  Indians  themselves,  as  I  did  not  obtain  the  detailed  information 
until  alter  my  trip  over  the  reservation,  and  in  the  absence  of  complaint  by  the  Indians 
I  deem  it  fair  [10]  to  assume  that  the  arrangement  is  satisfactory  to  them  and  that  it 
has  been  carried  out  fairly  and  honestly. 

In  connection  with  the  arrangement  above  referred  to  Mr.  Heinrich  had  agreements 
with  several  of  the  Indians  in  this  territory  for  putting  up  individual  fences  for  them 
at  an  aggregate  cost  of  about  $325,  in  consideration  of  which  he  was  to  have  the  right 
to  pasture  325  head  of  cattle  upon  their  lands  for  one  year. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  some  time  in  May,  1907,  Heinrich  paid  Scratches  his 
Face,  whose  land  is  within  nis  regular  permit  territory,  $65  in  cash  for  the  privile^ 
of  running  upon  his  fenced  pasture  eitner  65  head  for  one  year  or  130  head  for  six 
months. 

Under  these  various  arrangements  direct  with  the  Indians  Mr.  Heinrich  has  ac- 
quired  an  apparent  right  to  run  1,3^  head  of  cattle  in  addition  to  those  covered  by 
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his  regular  grazing  permits,  makine  a  total  of  4,590  on  the  reservation.  When  I  saw 
him.  in  the  middle  of  June,  he  tola  me  that  he  had  actually  put  upon  the  reservation 
4,375  head,  and  estimated  that  after  deducting  his  losses  by  various  casualties  he 
could  tally  out  not  more  than  4,200.  From  my  observation  upon  the  ground  and  mv 
inquiries  generally,  I  am  inclined  to  accept  this  statement  as  a  fair  one  and  approxi- 
mately correct,  though,  of  course,  I  can  not  vouch  for  its  absolute  accuracy.  I  am 
prepared  to  state,  therefore,  that  iJt  we  recognize  the  rights  which  Mr.  Heinrich  claims 
to  have  acq^uired  by  direct  dealings  with  the  Indians,  as  above  described,  he  has  not 
exceeded  his  rights  or  abused  his  privileges. 

He  also  informed  me  that  his  snipments  to  market  during  July  would  include  all 
the  beef  cattle  among  those  grazed  under  these  arrangements  with  the  Indians,  and 
that  the  balance  would  then  be  driven  across  the  mountain  into  his  summer  ranee, 
thus  closing  this  matter  out  entirely.  After  his  beef  shipments  in  July  he  woma 
then  have  m  all  upon  the  reservation  much  fewer  cattle  than  the  number  covered 
by  his  regular  permits. 

As  to  the  substantial  equity  of  these  transactions  I  have  no  criticism  to  make.  I 
believe  they  were  fair  and  just,  and  satisfactory  to  [11]  the  Indians.  I  have  heard 
absolutely  no  complaint  concerning  them  from  any  source.  But  the  method  of 
D.aking  them  is  open  to  criticism.  Such  arrangements  should  not  be  made  without 
the  full  khowledge  and  express  consent  of  the  agent.  But  it  is  equitable  that  the 
revenue  derived  from  these  individual  allotments  should  go  to  the  owners  of  the  allot- 
ments rather  than  to  the  tribe  as  a  whole.  I  recommend,  therefore,  that  the  Depart- 
ment approve  the  general  policy  involved  in  such  transactions  as  Mr.  Heinrich  has 
made,  provided  they  be  made  with  the  knowledge  and  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
a^ent.  The  agent  should  pass  upon  such  arrangements,  not  only  as  to  their  essential 
fairness  to  the  Indians  but  as  to  the  character  of  the  man  who  proposes  thus  to  deal 
directly  with  them.  While  Mr.  Heinrich  may  be  the  right  sort  of  a  man  to  deal  with 
the  Inciians  on  the  reservation  in  matters  of  this  kind,  many  others  who  would  un- 
doubtedly wish  to  follow  his  example  would  not  be,  and  it  is  essential  that  the  agent 
should  have  an  absolute  veto  in  such  cases. 

I  have  made  this  criticism  clear  to  both  Mr.  Heinrich  and  the  agent  and  have  told 
them  that  no  more  such  arrangements  must  be  made  or  permitted  except  in  pursuance 
of  authority  to  be  obtained  from  the  Department  along  the  lines  above  indicated. 

Herding  cattle  for  the  agent. — Mrs.  Grey  charges  in  effect  that  improper  relationB 
exist  between  the  agent  and  Mr.  lEeinrich,  in  that  Heinrich  pastures  on  his  range  a 
large  herd  of  cattle  belonging  to  the  agent  in  return  for  the  agent's  permitting  him  to 
exceed  his  permit  rights  thereon. 

Although  I  have  talked  with  the  lar^e  majority  of  the  Indians  who  might  be  ex- 
pected to  be  aware  of  this  situation  if  it  existed,  the  only  man  to  mention  it  to  me 
nas  been  the  souaw  man  Peters,  to  whom  I  referred  above.  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
therefore,  that  Peters  is  Mrs.  Grey's  sole  source  of  information  in  this  connection  also. 

The  facts  of  this  matter  are  as  follows: 

Some  time  before  he  became  Indian  agent  Mr.  Reynolds  went  into  a  [12]  cattle  enter- 
prise with  his  brother-in-law,  Fred.  H.  Hathhom,  of  Billings.  They  did  business 
under  the  name  of  the  ''Bull  Mountain  Cattle  Company,"  which  was  not  incorporated. 
The  brands  J  (called  **X-diamond-X")  and  <H  (called  **D-X")  were  roistered  in 
the  name  of  Reynolds.  When  Reynolds  became  Indian  agent  these  cattle  continued 
to  range  upon  the  public  lands  north  of  Billings,  and  in  the  fall  of  1904  the  herd  was 
estimated  to  number  600  or  700  head.  At  this  time  Reynolds  and  Hathhom  con- 
cluded to  get  out  of  the  cattle  business,  and  looked  around  for  a  buyer.  They  were 
able,  hc)wever,  to  round  up  only  about  400  head  at  this  time,  and  these  were  sold  to 
Mr.  Heinrich  for  about  $27  a  head  for  the  whole  bunch,  paynient  being  made  by 
Heinrich 's  note  for  one  year  without  interest.  Reynolds  carried  this  note  without 
banking,  and  at  maturity  Heinrich  made  a  cash  payment  which  reduced  the  indebt- 
edness to  $6,000,  and  for  this  he  gave  two  notes  of  $3,000  each  at  8  per  cent  for  one 
year.  These  notes  were  banked  by  Reynolds  and  were  paid  at  maturity.  I  have 
inspected  both  the  paid  notes  and  the  bank  records  of  them.  The  original  note, 
amounting  to  between  $10,000  and  $11,000,  was  not  found  by  Mr.  Heinrich,  and  he 
said  he  thought  he  had  destroyed  it  when  it  was  taken  up.  As  it  was  not  bankgfl,  I 
was  unable  to  find  any  confirmatory  record  of  this  transaction.  I  have,  however,  seen 
the  original  paper  by  which  Reynolds  transferred  title  to  Heinrich,  and  it  is  dated 
September  15,  1904.  It  is  not  in  the  form  of  a  bill  of  sale  and  does  not  state  the  price, 
but  merely  describes  the  stock  and  recites  that  the  sale  has  been  made  and  the  title 
t ra  nsf erred .  The  cattle  were  not  then  upon  the  reservation.  Some  time  during  Octo- 
b(  r,  1904,  they  were  driven  from  the  northern  range  across  district  No.  3  (thetv  loa^a^^ 
by  McCormick)  and  delivered  to  Heinrich  within  his  petroAX  tcrcW^t^^  vya.^^\X^w^TMfe 
Creek.     The  expense  of  delivery  was  borne  by  KeynoVda  «A\d  WaXX^Svora.. 
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In  tlua  transBction  thelirandfiH  r(?^stvred  in  Reyaolde'e  name*  were  not  trannf erred  ■ 
to  Heiurich  because  the  remnant  of  the  herd^  estimated  at  from  200  to  500  head ,  waa  still  ■ 
owned  by  Reynolds  and  Hathhorn,  and  the  retention  of  the  ownership  of  the  brund  ■ 
was  conBidered  the  most  [13]  convenient  way  to  secure  settlement  for  the  scattef<*d 
cattle  when  shipped  afl  "etmyB.''  Some  of  th*'se  cattle  are  aiid  to  be  atill  acattered 
over  the  northern  range-  In  this  connection  I  invite  attention  to  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Hathliom  t*:>  Mr,  Heinrich  under  date  of  Augiiet  27,  1 906 » submitted  herewith  as  Ex* 
hibit  B,  [Beep.  673.)  This  letter  was  handed  me  by  >lr.  Hciurich  out  of  his  fiJefl 
when  I  firet  brought  the  matter  up,  about  the  middle  of  June.  As  confirumtory  of 
what  these  gentlemen  have  told  me  about  the  treatment  of  the  ownership  of  these 
brands  it  seema  to  nie  W  he  conclusive. 

Some  of  these  X-diamond-X  cattle  are  still  among  fleinrich's  herd.  I  saw  several 
niyaeU,  Jii  thia  connection  I  took  occasion  to  examine  two  of  the  men  who  have 
helped  Heinrich  brand  his  calves  for  a  number  of  yeara  past,  including  the  time  since 
he  purcbaaed  these  cattle  from  Reynolds.  1  examined  them  separately  and  witJiout 
pre%ioua  notice,  and  questioned  them  rigidly.  They  both  stated  i^o*>itively  i^nd 
without  hesitation  not  only  generally  that  all  calves  are  branded  with  Heinricirs 
brmiid,  the  *' Antler,"  but  sperifically  that  they  have  branded  with  the  "Antler" 
calyes  following  cows  with  tJie  X-diamond-X  brand  upon  them.  This  indicates 
clearly  that  the  owner  of  the  '*  An  tier"  brand  claims  ownership  of  the  cows  who6e 
calvej  are  so  branded,  and  this  claim  has  never  been  contested. 

F^m  all  the  evidence  in  tbf*  ease  I  am  satistied  that  this  was  an  ordinary  and  pmper 
commercial  transattion,  that  these  cattle  bektnged  to  Mr.  Heinrich  when  thf^y  came 
upon  the  reservation,  and  thi*t  all  that  have  remained  upon  the  reservation  have 
been  his  property  ever  since. 

Heinrich 's  charadvr  and  hU  rehtityn  to  the  rejurmtion.—MBkving  disposed  thus  nega* 
tively  of  the  loattors  in  connection  w*ith  whirh  Mr.  Heinrich 's  integrity  has  been 
impugned,  it  is  hardly  fair  or  wise  t^j  l*^ve  the  subject  without  referring  briefly  to 
some  other  matters  nut  heretttfore  mentioned  which  have  a  very  decided  beanug 
up<m  his  desirability  as  a  permittee  umm  the  reservation. 

The  ''mountain'*  range  which  Mr,  Heinrich  uses  in  mmmer,  thus  [14]  enlarging 
ccmaiderabiy  the  grazing  possibilities  of  his  territorVt  has  never  before  ocen  aucce^- 
fully  utilised  by  anyone.  Some  years  agii>  Mr.  Paul  Mc^'ormick  made  an  attempt  to 
use'tliis  range,  hut  abandoned  it  after  a  part  of  one  seaRin  on  account  of  heav^'  and 
disastrous  losses  by  reason  of  cattle  drifting  over  the  cliffs  into  the  canyons.  Heulrich 
has  not  been  without  similar,  though  smaller,  losses,  and  he  has  faced  not  only  the 
hazard  to  his  property,  but  at  times  great  personal  risk  in  getting  his  cattle  back  over 
the  mountains  after  early  fall  storms.  The  cattle  naturally  drift  back  from  this  high 
range  to  the  low  country,  and  they  are  held  upon  the  mountains  chiefly  by  means  of 
large  quantities  of  salt  (some  20  tons  a  season,  I  understand)  which  have  to  be  hauled 
upward  of  30  miles  across  the  mountains,  a  laige  part  of  the  way  without  even  a  trail 
•to  follow.  The  range  is  thus  necessarily  an  expensive  one,  even  without  reckoning  in 
the  inevitable  casualties.  Mr.  Heinrich  informs  me  that  during  the  past  year  his  entire 
range  expenses  have  been  about  |1.30  to  |1.40  for  every  head  of  cattle  upon  the  reser- 
vation. 

Not  bnljr  does  Mr.  Heinrich  thus  bring  to  the  Crow  tribe  revenue  from  a  hitherto 
unproductive  territory,  but  in  holding  these  mountain  passes  he  protects  the  reserva- 
tion from  the  depredations  of  cattle  thieves.  In  years  past  organized  bands  of  these 
thieves  have  operated  through  these  passes  driving  cattle  across  into  Wyoming  and 
thence  to  market.  In  1900  probably  the  most  extensive  single  cattle  theft  on  record 
was  committed  in  this  way.  Sam  Garvin  and  Bob  Lee  drove  about  1,100  head  of 
Indian  cattle  across  these  mountains  into  "Garvins  Basin,"  just  across  the  Wyoming 
line.  Heinrich  had  also  lost  some  30  head,  and  suspected  the  Garvin  outfit  of  the 
theft.  In  looking  for  his  cattle  he  discovered  the  stolen  Indian  herd,  reported  the  fact 
to  the  agent,  Edwards,  and  aided  in  the  recoverjr  of  the  cattle.  It  was  also  largely 
upon  his  testimony  that  Garvin  and  Lee  were  convicted  and  sentenced.  The  recovery 
of  upward  of  $30,000  worth  of  the  property  of  the  tribe,  as  well  as  the  punishment  of 
the  thieves,  is  thus  directly  due  to  [15]  Frank  Henry.  That  he  deliberately  risked  his 
life  in  this  matter  is  beyond  question.  I  am  not  aware  that  his  connection  with  this 
matter  has  ever  before  been  reported  to  the  Department;  he  does  not  bragabqut  it,  and 
did  not,  the  duty  merely  fell  m  his  way  and  he  did  it  without  hesitation  and  without 
comment.  Irrespective  of  the  revenue  produced,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that 
such  a  man  ajB  Heinrich  should  have  this  "mountain"  range,  for  it  is  the  natural  gate- 
way and  base  of  operations  for  thieves  and  none  but  a  man  of  absolute  int^rity  and 
unguestioned  courage  should  be  nerraitted  to  occupy  it.        ' 

Heinrich^ a  attitude  toward  and  relations  with  tne  Indians  have  been  most  liberal 
and  benehcial.     His  registered  bulls  breed  lo  tVie  lii^v^ii  ewj^  T\Mvmu^  upon  the  i 
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range ,  thus  improving  the  Indian  herd.    His  blooded  stallions  are  always  at  the  service, 
free  of  charge,  of  anv  Indian  who  will  take  his  mares  to  Heinrich's  ranch  at  Sla,(ck. 

Heinrich's  lease  of  the  George  Pease  place  is  a  further  illustration  of  the  benefit  which 
he  may  be  to  the  Indians.  That  Mrs.  Grey  should  have  referred  to  this  lease  as  an 
evidence  of  Heinrich's  wrongdoing  proves  either  her  willful  bias  or  her  inability  to 
perceive  the  true  relations  oi  facts  examined.  George  Pease  is  a  half-breed  who  is 
possessed  of  much  shrewd  common  sense  and  good  business  judgment.  He  is  honest 
and  industrious,  but  he  is  a  cripple.  His  place  is,  as  Mrs.  Grey  says,  one  of  the  .best 
on  the  reservation,  but  through  nis  inability  to  xio  the  necessary  work  himself  or  to 
get  suitable  help  to  do  it  for  him,  it  had  fallen  into  very  bad  condition,  and  further 
neglect  would  nave  resulted  in  very  great  damage.  Much  of  the  place  was  grown 
up  in  brush,  the  buildings  and  fences  needed  repairs,  and  the  irrigation  system  needed 
almost  entire  renewal.  Heinrich  leased  the  place,  undertaking  to  make  these  neces- 
sary repairs,  to  clear  up  the  brush,  and  put  in  stipulated  acreages  of  alfalfa  and  grain 
each  year.  The  place  contains  some  1,600  acres  in  all,  including  300  acres  under 
irrigiitron,  and  comprises  the  lands  of  Geoiige  Pease  himself,  his  wife,  and  nine  of  his 
children.  The  leases  are  for  farming  purposes  and  run  for  a  term  of  five  vears,  the 
aggregate  rentals  being  |1,200  a  year.  When  I  [16]  visited  the  place  about  the  middle 
of  June  much  of  the  brush  had  already  been  cleared  up,  the  dam  had  been  repaired, 
and  work  was  in  progress  on  the  ditches;  much  repairing  had  been  done  on  the  bam 
and  fences,  and  more  than  the  stipulated  amount  of  alfalm  and  grain  had  been  put  in. 
A  number  of  other  improvements  and  conveniences  not  stipulated  in  the  leases  had 
been  made  or  were  in  progress,  and  altogether  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  place  was 
inspiring  in  the  extreme.  It  can  not  but  have  a  beneficial  mfluence  as  an  object 
lesson  to  the  Indians  of  what  can  be  done  with  these  lands.  The  irrigated  parts  of 
this  reservation  are  very  rich.  "  They  need  but  to  be  tickled  and  they  will  laugh  with 
harvest;'*  and  even  on  much  of  the  hill  land  winter  wheat  can  be  grown  sucessfully. 
When  George  Pease's  place  is  returned  to  him  with  the  improvements,  after  Heinrich's 
five  years'  occupancy,  it  will  unquestionably  be  worth  several  times  as  much  as  when 
the  leases  were  made,  and  in  the  meantime  he  is  receiving  enough  rental  to  support 
him  and  his  family  in  comparative  comfort.  The  arrangement  is  not  only  just  and 
equitable  to  George  Pease,  but  highly  beneficial  as  an  object  lesson  and  center  of 
influence  among  his  neighbors.  Heinrich  is  glad  to  have  any  of  them  come  and  work 
for  him  on  the  place,  and  they  have  thus  an  opportunity  not  only  of  earning  good 
wages,  but  of  learning  the  best  methods  of  farming. 

C.  M.  BATR. 

On  July  1, 1900,  grazing  district  No.  4  was  leased  to  C.  M.  Bair  for  five  years  for  the 
grazing  of  25,000  sheep,  at  an  annual  rental  of  |2,610.  At  the  expiration  of  this  lease 
bids  were  advertised  for  in  the  usual  way  for  the  leasing  of  this  district.  Prior  to  and 
at  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  bids  Plenty  Coos,  on  behalf  of  the  Pryor  Indians, 
whose  lands  are  adjacent  to  this  district,  protested  against  leasing  it  for  cattle.  The 
highest  bid  was  that  of  John  T.  Murphjr,  $8,000  for  the  grazing  of  cattle;  the  next  bid 
was  that  of  Mr.  Bair,  $7,000  for  the  grazing  of  sheep.  Plenty  Coos  (who  was  in  Wash- 
ington at  the  time,  by  authority  of  the  Department  and  at  the  expense  of  the  fl7]  Crow 
funds)  argued  that  the  cattle  would  break  down  their  fences  and  overrun  and  damage 
their  farming  lands;  that  cattle  outfits  would  furnish  little  or  no  market  for  hay  and 
other  produce,  while  sheep  outfits  furnished  a  good  market  for  produce;  that  therefore 
it  would  be  better  for  the  tribe  as  a  whole  to  lose  the  extra  $1,000  rental  to  be  derived 
from  the  cattle  lease  than  for  the  Pryor  Indians  to  suffer  the  damage  from  cattle  and 
at  the  same  time  lose  the  market  which  theretofore  Bair's  sheep  had  furnished  them 
for  their  produce.  Apparentlv  this  argument  had  weight  with  tne  Department,  as  the 
Secretary  decided  to  reject  all  bids  for  the  leasing  of  district  No.  4  and  give  it  to  Mr. 
Bair  under  a  grazing  permit  on  terms  which  would  secure  the  same  return  that  he  had 
bid  for  the  lease.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  bids  were  opened  in  Washington 
and  the  entire  action  above  outlined  taken  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  apparently  without  any  suggestion  from  the  Indian  agent. 
(See  Indian  Office  letter  of  May  6,  1905,  "Land  34827,  1905.") 

Under  this  permit,  which  was  for  four  years  from  July  1,  1905,  and  allowed  him  to 
run  35,000  sheep  on  district  No.  4,  Mr.  Bair  is  now  operating.  No  complaint  has  been 
made  of  his  use  of  this  district  under  his  permit.  Mrs.  Grey's  criticisms  relate  entirely 
to  the  situation  which  I  will  presently  describe  in  connection  with  Bair's  sheep  in  the 
Big  Horn- Little  Horn  territory,  hor  allusions  to  the  permit  in  that  connection  being 
entirely  irrelevant. 

Under  his  permit  Mr.  Bair  is  required  to  buy  irom  l\ve  \t\^wv^  m  Vva  <5C^^tv^\.^ 
market  rates  all  their  surplus  hay  and  other  produce.    'lYAa  xecj^vt^xafe^V  ^^^^  vss>» 


^ 


*  W,  wba  hafl  thpa^ijoiningdistrkt.  No,  3,  under  Ipase.     Snidow  keeps 

in  the  drip  of  territory  wpirt  of  Pryor  Creek  VaU<?y  for  the  purpose 

uee  iitider  tho  teniiH  of  \km&  permit.     In  exchange  Oair  naa  the 

.  ^ui^Lxug  a  einiiiar  number  of  his  sheep  upon  Saidow's  leaae,  but  I  do  noi 

—^  *hat  he  haa  always  exercised  this  privilege.     Such  an  exchangie  of  favors 

Pl  tn  he  common  among  sheep  [18]  men.  and  1  have  no  <Titrriem  to  make 

i|  number  on  district  No,  4  dx>e9  not  exceed  36,000,     I  found  no  evi- 

d  been  the  case  during  the  present  sea^jn,  and  heard  nr*  rharges  by 

Ik         -      ^re  Iiad  l>een  too  many  sneep  on  this  district  at  any  time.     Mr. 

^ J  Lv«.,.^ni    it  is  that  he  had  only  four  bunds  (or  about  12,000  sheep)  upon  tlii? 

luring  tht  last  winter  and  spring;  tJiiit  his  general  pulicy  is  to  retain  this  dis- 

t  of  Pry  or  Creek  and  especially  near  Keyser.  practically  ungraded  extvpt  at 

time,  to  finish  up  liis  mutton  quickly  after  shearing  and  before  shipping  to 

3air  and  Snidow  shear  at  Keyser.  8  miles  lielow  Pryor.     I  suspect  that  duriog^ 

. -K  time  it  may  well  happen  that  more  than  35,000  i^heep  may  be  on  this  diatricT 

">  «>^ ort  lime .     B tt 1 1  fon n a  no  ind it^ tiou  t  ha t  su c^h  was  t he  c-a^  this  year ;  nor  ^h o« Id 

m  svich  a  condition  in  any  case,  provided  it  was  temporary  only  and  a  mere 

I  of  shearing  time.     The  a^l vantages  to  the  Indians  in  the  opportunity  to  work 

,,^..  wages  for  those  who  will  work,  in  the  perquisites  to  them  in  iJie  way  of  sheep 

dentally  injured  by  the  shearing  machines  and  the  like,  and  in  the  market  for 

^r  produce  incidental  to  the  presence  of  the  shearini?  camp  wonld  more  than  com- 
^^.isate  for  any  poeaihle  disadvanUige  from  the  temp<:>rary  presence  on  the  district  of 
more  sheep  than  the  permit  allows. 

Shi^ep/efding  in  tht  Big  Horn- Liiilt  Hum  tefntorn. — Prior  U%  1905,  while  the  Big  Horn 
irrigalKin  ditch  was  diffgini^,  the  Indians  in  the  Big. Horn  bottom  found  a  Cf»n%'enienl 
and  protitabie  market  tor  their  hay  at  the  ditch  mmfi?,  not  only  for  Government  ani- 
nialt^  hut  for  the  teams  of  Indians  who  were  working  on  the  excavation  and  who  there- 
fore eoidd  not  put  up  their  own  hay.  A  a  the  ditch  r^mp  flisappeared  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  this  Wiprk  the  Indians'  market  ivr  tJieir  hay  likewise  vanishea;  and  at  the 
same  time,  as  the  water  was  turned  into  the  ditches  "and  more  anrl  more  land  <  ame 
under  irrigation,  a  larger  and  larger  quantity  of  hay  was  produced.  The  Indians 
clajiiored  for  a  market. 

[19]  Tlie  fi  nest  ion  of  baling  and  shipping  the  hay  was  caref  u  lly  rtmsidered  by  the  Big 
ll<frn  farmer  and  by  the  agent.  After  cnmi^ooTidenre  they  concluded  that  e%^en  under 
favorable  conditions  the  hay  could  not  be  baled,  hauled  to  the  railroad,  and  shipped  to 
market  and  produce  more  than  the  equivalent  of  $3  a  ton  in  the  stack. 

The  question  of  making  a  market  for  the  hay  by  requiring  the  several  lessees  and  per- 
mittees on  the  reservation  to  buy  all  the  surplus  for  their  stock  was  taken  up  with  the 
Department  by  the  agent.  His  suggestion  was  that  the  lessees  and  permittees  be 
required  to  purchase  all  the  surplus  nay  produced  on  the  reservation,  at  market  rates; 
but  this  proposition  was  overruled  by  the  Department,  and  the  outcome  was  that  the 
permittees  and  lessees  were  required  to  purchase  the  surplus  hay  in  their  own  districts 
only.  This  left  the  Indians  of  the  Big  Hom-Little  Horn  region,  which  was  not  in- 
cluded in  any  of  the  districts  under  lease  or  permit,  without  an  assured  market  for  their 
hay;  but  as  to  this  the  Indian  Office  advised  the  agent,  under  date  of  April  7,  1905 
(Land  26294 — 1905),  that  these  Indians  should  sell  their  hay  "in  the  open  market." 

I  apprehend  that  in  making  this  decision  the  Indian  Office  may  nave  acted  upon 
imperfect  information  of  the  conditions  existing  upon  the  reservation.  As  a  very 
large  part  of  the  territory  concerned  is  from  20  to  40  miles  from  the  railroad,  it  would 
manifestly  be  impracticable  to  get  this  hay  to  the  "open  market"  in  the  ordinary 
acceptation  of  that  term,  on  the  basis  of  anything  like  a  reasonable  return,  except 
when  hay  might  happen  to  be  unusually  or  abnormally  high.  As,  therefore,  it  was 
impossible  to  find  a  paying  market  for  the  hay  by  taking  it  to  the  consimier,  the  only 
alternative  was  to  make  a  market  by  bringing  the  consumer  to  the  hay.  But  it  is 
obvious  that  an  "open  market"  could  not  be  reached  in  this  way,  since  that  term 
implies  unrestricted  competition,  and  unrestricted  competition  on  such  a  proposition 
would  imply  unrestrictea  license  to  come  upon  the  reservation  to  buy  ana  f»ed  hay, 
and  such  unrestricted  access  of  all  buyers  would  [20]  inevitably  bring  upon  the  reserva- 
tion many  undesirable  characters,  who  would  do  the  Indian  more  harm  than  the 
market  for  his  hay  could  possibly  compensate  him  for.  Therefore,  again,  the  only 
alternative,  if  a  market  was  to  be  found  for  the  hay,  was  to  get  some  responsible  feeder 
whose  reputation  for  integrity  was  such  that  he  could  be  trusted  to  deal  fairly  and 
honestly  with  the  Indians  in  purchasing  their  hay  at  market  rates,  and  in  making  fair 
payment  for  incidental  use  of  or  damage  to  allotments  in  connection  with  the  feeding 
of  the  bay  in  the  neighborhood. 
It  18  quite  the  custom  of  the  country,  m  Wv^  X^Wo^^XoTkfe  V^Uv  at  any  rate,  to 
mskrket  hay  in  the  stack  by  selling  it  to  sYiee^  men,  TR\io\yr«\%>i)si^\x  xifwiL^Xft^^ 
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and  feed  it  on  or  near  the  field  where  it  was  cut.  And  this  seemed  to  be  the  only 
practicable  way  of  securing  a  market  for  the  Indians'  hay  in  this  Big  Horn-Little 
Horn  region.  The  agent  took  the  matter  up  with  Mr.  Bair  and  a  number  of  other 
sheep  men,  and  finally  the  following  arrangement  was  made  with  Mr.  Bair: 

He  was  to  bring  his  sheep  upon  the  reservation  in  the  fall,  winter  them  in  the  valleys 
while  feeding  the  hay,  and  take  them  out  again  in  the  spring.  He  was  to  buy  all  tne 
surplus  hay  of  all  the  Indians  in  all  the  territory  not  included  in  the  various  grazing 
districts  at  a  flat  price  of  $5  a  ton  in  the  stack.  He  was  to  make  satisfactory  settle- 
ment with  the  Indians  themselves  for  any  allotments  which  he  used,  and  for  any 
damage  to  allotments. 

Under  this  arrangement  Mr.  Bair  brought  in  sheep  about  Thanksgiving  time  in  1905 
'  and  1906.  The  agreement  was  carried  out  as  above  outlined.  Just  compensation  was 
made  to  the  Indians  for  the  use  of  their  property  or  for  damage  to  it.  Tney  were  em- 
ployed in  many  cases  where  they  were  willing  to  work,  and  could  be  relied  on,  in  con- 
nection with  tne  feeding  camps  and  for  hauling  hay  from  the  stacks  to  the  feeding 
places.  Mr.  Bair  bought  all  of  the  hay,  although,  by  reason  of  the  inexperience  or 
carelessness  of  the  Indians  in  putting  it  up,  much  of  it  was  worthless.  Much  of  the 
hay  for  which  Bair  paid  was  eaten  by  the  [21]  Indians' own  stock;  in  many  cases  it  was 
destroyed  because  the  Indian  after  getting  his  money  did  not  take  ordinary  care  to 
protect  the  hay;  and  much  of  it  was  never  used  by  Bair,  either  on  account  of  its  poor 
quality  or  because  it  was  not  needed.  Probably  at  every  meal  the  Indians  merely 
visiting  at  the  sheep  wagons  increased  the  number  to  be  fed  to  several  times  the  normal 
size  of  the  working  crew.  But  they  were  always  welcomed  and  always  fed  without 
charge. 

In  the  spring  of  1906  the  a^nt  induced  Mr.  Bair  to  establish  a  shearing  plant  at 
Garryowen.  In  the  construction  of  this  plant  Indians  were  employed,  and  payment 
was  made  to  them  for  the  use  of  allotments  and  other  property.  The  advantages  to 
the  Reno  Indians  from  the  establishment  of  this  plant  were  the  same  as  those  above 
described  in  connection  with  the  Keyser  plant  near  Pryor.  It  was  to  gain  these  ad- 
vantages for  them  that  the  agent  opened  tne  negotiations  with  Bair. 

In  1906  the  sheep  after  feeding  out  the  hay  were  held  in  the  hill  country  between  the 
Big  Horn  and  the  Little  Horn  until  shearing  time.  Nothing  was  paid  for  this  tempo- 
rary use  of  the  common  range,  but  wherever  allotments  were  used  they  were  paid  for. 
The  sheep  were  all  sheared  and  shipped  out  during  June  and  the  early  part  of  July, 
with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  oands  which  were  held  upon  allotted  lands  under 
arrangements  with  the  allottees  until  August.  All  the  sheep  that  had  been  brought 
upon  the  reservation  in  the  fall  of  1905  ifor  the  purpose  of  feeding  hay  were  taken  off 
by  August,  1906.  Bv  the  next  spring  Mr.  Bair  nad  concluded  that  it  would  best  suit 
his  interests  to  have  his  shearing  plant  in  his  northern  range  upon  the  recently  opened 
ceded  strip,  and  accordingly  he  moved  it  last  April  to  Waco,  on  the  Northern  Pacific, 
and  also  in  hauling  distance  of  the  projected  Milwaukee  road  and  hence  a  competitive 
point.  In  consequence  of  this  change  the  sheep  which  were  brought  in  last  November 
for  feeding  hay  were  all  off  the  reservation  by  the  first  of  May. 

There  may  be  some  slight  criticism  of  the  failure  to  pay  for  the  temporary  use  of 
the  range  last  summer  while  waiting  for  shearing,  but  [22]  under  the  circumstances 
the  equitable  charge  for  this  privilege  would  have  been  very  small,  and  in  my  opinion 
it  was  more  than  offset  by  the  advantages  to  the  Indians  from  the  presence  of  the 
shearing  plant.  There  were  probably  24,000  sheep  on  the  range  for  two  months.  At 
20  cents  per  head  per  annum  this  would  be  $800.  But  a  large  proportion  of  these 
sheep  were  on  allotted  lands  for  which  satisfactory  settlement  was  made  with  the 
allottees.  The  removal  of  the  shearing  plant  was  in  my  opinion  a  misfortune  for  the 
Indians;  they  could  well  have  afforded  to  pay  a  reasonable  bonus  to  retain  it. 

Mrs.  Grev  is  right  in  saying  that  there  were  ten  bands  of  sheep,  a^egating  about 
30,000  heacl,  in  the  Big  Horn-Little  Horn  territory  last  winter  and  spnng.  They  were 
there  in  pursuance  of  the  arrangement  which  I  have  described  above,  which  I  regard 
as  eminently  fair  and  decidedly  advantageous  to  the  Indians.  Aside  from  the  fact 
that  it  was  not  known  to  the  Indian  Office,  this  arrangement  can  not  be  criticised. 
And  this  criticism,  which  is  merely  technical  and  does  not  touch  the  ecjuities  of  the 
situation,  is  proba))ly  partially  met  by  the  Indian  Office  letter  of  April  7,  1905,  to 
which  I  have  already  referreci.  As  I  have  gone  over  the  reservation  not  an  Indian 
has  charged  Bair  with  cheating  him  or  with  dealing  otherwise  than  liberally  and 
open  handedly.  Even  the  Indian  who  wrote  Mrs.  Grey,  '  Hurrah  for  the  Crows! " 
when  Bair's  shearing  plant  was  torn  down  at  Garryowen,  told  me  that  he  did  not  know 
why  he  said  "Hurrah  for  the  Crows!"  except  that  Mrs.  Grey  had  told  them  that  Bair 
was  doing  tliem  great  wrong;  but  as  for  himself  he  was  sorry,  as  the  plant  was  on.  hxa 
place  and  Bair  had  paid  him  $195  for  the  use  of  his  buildiiviga  lot  ^\e^  xaoroJOoa.  T^^ 
came  out  \ery  unexpectedly  to  me  in  the  covirae  ol  an  ftTAia«\^^\av^  o^  ^5^  ^swn^wj 
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liferent  matfier.  The  only  mun  I  re<?all  to  have  spoken  a  definite  ill  word  of  Bair  i* 
PeteiB,  the  aquaw  man  to  whom  1  have  already'  referred.  I  afterwardt!  learned  that 
Peters  had  had  a.  difficulty  ¥rith  Bair' a  foreman,  and  further  that  Bair  did  not  dare 
truiat  his  aheep  near  Petera^s  place  f<:ir  fear  of  theft. 

[23]  Many  of  the  Indians  have  aeked  me,  both  m  I  went  over  the  reservatioa  and 
jjanee^  to  get  Mr.  Bair  to  retiurn  ar^id  buy  their  hay  as  heretofore.  To  all  I  liavi?  said 
Jthat  if  1  found  that  BaLr  was  a  proper  man  to  be  on  the  reservation  for  this  puq>ose, 
r^nd  a  fair  arrangement  could  be  made  with  him^  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Dc^part^ 
taent,  1  would  recommend  that  he  return. 

I  have  Hti*n  Mr.  Bair  several  times  and  talked  w^ith  him  fully.     I  believe  it  will 
be  to  the  be^t  interests  of  the  Indians  for  him  to  return.     He  says  lie  l^as  felt  pretty 
*n«^  tbat  after  he  had  been  upon  the  reservation  so  long,  and  had  done  the  wiuare 
*  li}>eral  thing  by  the  Indians  all  the  time,  they  should  be  so  easily  lun\ed  against 
and  give  countenance  t^  vile  chargeiii  against"  him  by  a  mere  interloper  like  Mrs, 
;\  and  I  can  not  blame  him  for  feeling  this  way.     He  says  he  had  not  intended 
jqme  back  to  buy  the  hay  this  fall,  as  he  was  not  under  any  obligations  to  do  so 
I  could  get  along  very  well  without  it;  that,  in  fact,  he  had  come  in  originally  as 
eh  in  the  interest  of  the  Indians  as  on  account  of  tlie  business  advantages  to  be 
ned,     I  have  said  to  him  that  he  should  not  blame  the  Indians  for  the  turmoil  of 
B  spring;  that  it  was  not  their  faulty  but  Mrs.  Grev's,  who  misled  them;  that  they 
L,     ^'e  had  all  sorts  of  vague  things  to  eay  to  roe  about  liim,  e\identlv  at  the  auRpestion 
Pof  Mrs.  Grey,  but  tbat  when  I  have  gotten  past  these  things  and  down  to  dehnite 
^facts  not  one  has  had  any  substantial  charge  against  Kim,  but  all  liave  spoken  well  of 
Mm;  and  that  they  are  now  almost  unanimously  urging  me  Uy  induce  him  to  return, 
I  have  said  to  him  that  if  he  can  make  a  fair  and  jtist  arrangement  with  the  agent, 
subject  to  the  appro \'al  of  the  Department,  I  wiahed  to  urge  him  to  return.     He  has 
taken  the  matter  under  favorable  consideration,  and  at  my  suggest ii:>n  the  aigrent  has 
written  him  proposing  that  he  come  in  this  fall  on  practically  the  same  basis  aa  last 
fall,  but  with  the  express  understanding  that  this  arrangement  is  snbjc^ct  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Department*     I  strongly  recommend  that  if  these  negotiations  reach  a 
sat  iy factory  conclusion  the  arrangement  be  approved  by  the  Department  wh^^n  sul^ 
mitt^l  by' the  agent. 

[24]  The  abundant  hay  crop  consequent  upnn  the  unusuaHy  rainy  isea^n  this  year 
will  go  far  toward  rescuing  these  Indiana  from  the  consequence^  <if  their  m-gb^ct  at  seed 
timeV  when  they  were  all  agog  with  Mrs.  Grey's  propaganda.  Probably  at  least  twice 
as  much  hay  will  be  put  up  this  year  as  last,  and  the  question  of  getting  a  safe  and  fair 
market  for  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 

Mrs.  Grey  charges  that  the  Indians  were  compelled  to  sell  their  hay  to  Mr.  Bair. 
This  is  in  a  measure  true,  and  the  reason  for  it  is  apparent  from  the  above  discussion. 
Other  responsible  sheep  men  were  free  to  come  in  on  the  same  basis  as  Bair,  and  were 
invited  to  do  so,  but  did  not.  Bair  was  the  only  purchaser,  but  he  was  required  to  and 
did  pay  a  reasonable  price  for  the  hay. 

She  also  charges  that  Bair  took  Plenty  Coos,  Big  Shoulder,  and  Frank  Shivelv  to 
Washington  in  1905  at  his  expense  and  m  his  interest  in  connection  with  his  bid  for 
district  No.  4.  The  records  of  the  Indian  Office  will  prove  this  to  be  false  by  showing, 
as  I  pointed  out  incidentally  above,  that  Plenty  Coos  and  his  party  came  to  Washing- 
ton under  authority  from  the  Indian  Office  and  that  their  expenses  were  paid  out  of  the 
Crow  funds.  ' 

In  reference  to  Bair's  statement  to  the  Department  that  he  spent  $10,000  a  year  on 
the  reservation  in  addition  to  his  permit  charge,  she  says:  "He  nas  not  paid  anything 
like  $10,000  to  the  Indians.*'  I  nave  personally  inspected  Mr.  Bair's  bank  account 
and  found  that  between  August,  1906,  and  June,  1907,  Mr.  Bair  paid  out  in  checks  on 
the  reservation,  in  addition  to  his  permit  payments,  $19,710.62,  most  of  it  being  paid 
directly  to  the  Indians.  It  is  quite  likely  that  a  considerable  amount  waa  also  paid  to 
them  from  time  to  time  in  cash. 

INHERITED   LAND   SALES. 

On  September  1,  1906,  and  again  on  May  6,  1907,  sales  of  inherited  Indian  lands 
near  old  Fort  Custer  were  made  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  regulations.  As 
to  these  sales  Mrs.  Grey  alleges  in  substance:  (1)  that  the  Lincoln  Townsite  Com- 
pany wished  to  secure  these  lands  for  [25]  the  establishment  of  a  town;  (2)  that  the 
allotments  were  so  manipulated  that  the  lands  desired  bv  the  Lincoln  Townsite  Com- 
pany should  be  **dead  lands,"  and  hence  alienable;  (3)  that,  moreover,  no  ''dead 
allotments"  were  made  in  this  region  until  the  heirs  had  signed  an  agreement  binding 
tbem  to  Bell;  (4)  that  those  who  refused  to  si^  such  an  agreement  were  allotted  unde- 
eirdble  lands  in  other  parts  oi  the  teaetva.UoTi\  (^^^  \)aaX.  X^i^  oi^iveta  of  theee  "dead 
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allotments"  did  not  really  wish  to  sell  them,  but  were  being  forced  to  do  so  in  pur- 
suance of  the  agreement  they  had  been  induced  to  sign,  ana  (6)  that  these  Indians 
were  thus  being  left  practically  landless. 

The  transactions  in  the  first  sale  were  for  the  most  part  closed,  but  all  in  the  second 
sale  were  still  pending,  and  my  first  step  after  arriving  on  the  reservation  was  to 
suspend  all  work  in  connection  with  these  sales  and  seal  up  the  papers  until  I  should 
be  able  to  investigate  the  matter  fully.  I  have  since  examined  carefully  these  papers 
and  the  related  records  in  the  office,  and  talked  with  nearly  all  of  the  petitioners 
for  these  sales,  as  well  as  with  the  agent  and  employees  at  the  aj^ency  and  with  the 
allotting  agent,  John  K.  Rankiu,  aAd  his  surveyor,  Carl  Rankin.  In  the  light  of 
the  information  thus  gained  I  will  discuss  the  various  elements  of  Mrs.  Grey's  charges 
in  the  order  in  which  they  are  stated  above: 

(1)  This  is  measurably  true;  the  Lincoln  Land  Company  did  want  some  of  these 
lands  for  the  purpose  indicated,  for  it  did  buy  some  of  them  and  did  establi^  a 
town  site  thereon. 

In  the  first  sale  there  were  27  pieces  of  land  offered,  with  a  total  area  of  about  2,500 
acres,  and  C.  H.  Morrill,  acting  lor  the  Lincoln  Land  Company,  bid  on  five  of  them, 
with  a  total  area  of  640  acres,  and  was  successful  in  each  bid.  The  relation  of  MorriU's 
bids  to  those  of  the  next  highest  bidder  in  each  case  as  well  as  for  the  entire  acreage 
purchased  is  shown  by  the  following  table: 

[20] 


Description  (aU  In  T.  1,  R.  33  E.). 

Acreage. 

Morrill 

'8  bid. 

Highest  opposing 

Number 
of  bid- 

Total. 

Per  acre. 

Total. 

Per  acre. 

ders. 

N.  ^  "f  8W.  i  of  sec.  24 

N.  i  of  SE.  i  of  sec.  23 

80 
80 
160 
160 
160 

$4,920 
4,920 
6,240 
2,800 
6,240 

161.  fiO 
61.fi0 
30.00 
17.60 
39,00 

$640 
2,008 
3,200 
1,500 
1,040 

•8.00 
26.10 
20.00 
9.38 
6.60 

N\\  .  k  of  sec.  23 

NK.  fof  sec.  22 

NE.  }  of  ROC.  23 

Total 

m 

26,120 

39.25 

8,388 

laio 

From  the  above  it  is  apparent  that  the  Lincoln  Land  Company  bid  successfully  for 
a  little  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  entire  acreage  offered  and  paid  prices  averaging 
about  three  times  as  much  as  those  offered  by  its  nearest  competitors.  Mrs.  Grey*s 
statement  that  "the  Lincoln  Townsite  Company  got  the  land,"  referring  to  the  whole 
amount  offered  for  sale,  is  untrue,  and  by  reasonable  inquiry  she  might  easily  have 
ascertained  this. 

The  highest  price  brought  by  any  piece  on  which  Morrill  did  not  bid  was  $20  an 
acre  for  a  40-acre  tract,  and  the  average  price  brought  by  all  the  tracts  not  bid  on  by 
him  was  $9.72  an  acre.  In  all  these  cases,  both  where  Morrill  was  a  bidder  and  where 
he  was  not,  the  bids  varied  very  widely,  and  the  disparity  between  the  highest  and  the 
next  to  the  highest  was  in  almost  every  case  very  considerable.  There  is  every  indi- 
catif>n  of  fair  and  open  competition.  On  one  of  the  tracts  offered  there  was  no  bid, 
and  in  another  case  the  heirs  refused  to  confirm  the  sale. 

In  the  second  sale  there  were  33  pieces  of  land  offered,  with  a  total  area  of  about 
2,200  acres  (not  5,000  acres,  as  stated  by  Mrs.  Grey,  an  error  which  she  might  easily 
have  avoided,  for  the  areas  were  indicated  in  the  advertisement  to  which  she  refers). 
Morrill,  representing  the  Lincoln  Land  Company,  submitted  bids  on  four  of  these  tracts, 
with  a  total  area  of  480  acres,  and  was  successful  in  three  bids,  being  without  opposition 
in  two  of  them  and  having  only  one  competitor  in  the  [27]  third.  The  following  table 
presents  the  details  as  to  these  bids: 


Description  (aU  in  T.  1.  R.  33  E.). 

Acreage. 

Morrill's  bid. 

Highest  opposing 

Number 
of  bid- 

Totai. 

Per  acre. 

Total. 

Per  acre. 

ders. 

8W.  J  of  sec.  23 

160 
80 
80 

160 

12,200 
1.220 
1,104 
3,824 

$13. 75 
15.25 
13.80 
23.90 

«2,040 

$12. 75 

2 

S.  J  of  SE   }  of  see.  a 

1 

S.  i  of  SVV.  i  of  sec.  23 

1,640 

20.50 

2 

NW.  i  of  sec.  24 



1 



Total 

480 

s,. 

17.  ^^ 

"i^^fta  \      \vxj» 

\ 

\ 

\ 

\ 

\ 
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The  avemgp  price  brought  hy  the  400  acres  tor  which  Mcirriirfi  bi4a  wftp  the  hie:heft 
was  118.11;  th(^  average  prw  of  the  1,400  acre*  (more  or  Jese)  for  which  he  did  not  bid 
or  bid  unsuccessfully  was  f  1S.()7,  For  &evf>n  of  the  tmct^s  offered  hr  e»le,  amounting 
to  400  acres,  there  were  no  bids,  and  one  other  tract  the  hc^ire  refusc<i  to  Hid\  at  the 
price  bid. 

(2)  In  thftl  part  of  the  old  Fort  Cutter  Military  Reservation  lying  west  of  the  Big 
Horn  (wliich  is  the  terrtt4:jrj''  in  question)  there  are  309  allotmentd.  Of  th(?e^,  AS  wera 
made  as  trust  allotments  Ut  Hying  Indians  and  01  aa  *'dead  allotmenie."  Thi.s  pro- 
pt>rtion  of  "dead  allotments'^  is  much  above  the  normal  average  in  other  |]artK  nf  the 
reservation,  and  gives  some  color  to  the  charge  that  tlie  location  of  some  of  tliese  dead 
allotments  waa  the  result  of  manipulation.  This  charge  obviously  falls  more  heavily 
upon  the  allotting  a^ent  than  uptm  the  Indian  agent,  although  Mr?.  Grey  evidently 
aimed  tke  charge  directly  at  the  latter.  The  Indian  agent's  connectirm  with  this 
matter  is,  howevf'r,  at  moat  hut  remote  and  incidental,  whereaa  that  of  the  allotting 
agent  is  direct,  immediate,  and  essential. 

The  following  explanation  is  bafl*?d  for  the  moat  part  iipon  statements  made  to  me 
by  the  allotting  agents  John  K.  Rankin,  and  his  son,  Carl  Rankin,  who  acted  as  hia 
surveyor. 

[2S]  The  allotting  outfit  was  camped  in  the  neighborhood  of  old  Fort  Custer  first 
in  September,  1904,  and  again  in  August^  1905.  During  the  iirat  visit  the  same  p^jlicy 
was  followed  that  had  governed  allot  men  t-s  already  made  in  different  purte  of  the  rea- 
ervation—that  Ls,  all  the  lands  of  a  family,  including  the  inherited  lands,  were  bunche4 
together  bo  far  a«  practicable.  After  making  all  the  allotments  due  to  Indians  living^' 
in  that  neighborhood,  there  were  still  desirable  lands  left  open. 

The  desirability  for  town-site  purposes  of  theee  lands  along  the  railroad  just  west  of 
the  Big  Horn  was  recognized  by  ootn  Mr.  Rankin  and  his  son,  and  in  fact  it  would  be 
fadrly  obvious  to  anyone  of  ordinarily  got>d  judgment.    The  opportunity,  therefore.         . 
to  tfiom  Indiana  who  stUl  had  a  right  of  selection  of  "dead  lands"  wa^  obvious?;  i£  ^H 
located  here  thuy  would  be  able  to  .sell  .such  allMiiicnt.s  for  a  fnoch  highnr  price  when-^H 
ever  a  town  should  be  started  than  they  could  probably  get  lor  lands  elsewhere,  eren 
though  mudi  more  desirable  for  agricultural  purposes. 

Both  Mr.  Rankin  and  his  son  state  that  they  had  no  knowledge  at  the  tune  ci  any 
plans  then  existing  for  the  establishment  oi  a  town  at  that  point.  Mr.  Oarl  Rankin 
tells  me  that  he  maiie  efforts  to  find  out  if  such  plans  had  been  made,  but  without  suc- 
cess. He  has  recently  become  the  agent  for  the  Lincoln  Land  Company  at  Hardin, 
the  town  established  upon  these  lands. 

Allotting  Agent  Rankin  says  that  as  a  matter  of  policy  he  is  opposed  to  the  Indian 
selling  any  of  his  land,  but  the  law  gives  him  the  right  to  sell  his  inherited  lands,  and 
he  can  not  be  prevented  from  doing  so,  and  that  he  (Rankin),  knowing  the  Indian  as 
he  does,  firmly  believes  that  it  is  only  a  question  of  a  short  time  when  every  "dead 
allotment "  on  the  reservation  for  which  a  purchaser  can  be  found  will  be  sold.  Such 
being  the  case,  he  considers  it  obviously  to  the  interest  of  the  Indians  to  have  these 
salable  lands  bunched  on  the  border  of  the  reservation  and  near  the  railroad,  both  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  back  the  inflowing  tide  of  white  settlers  and  also  to  get  for  the 
Indian  when  he  does  sell  the  largest  possible  return  for  his  land. 

[29]  Having,  therefore,  given  the  Indians  living  around  Fort  Custer  their  proper 
first  right  of  selection  there,  he  called  the  attention  of  Indians  in  different  parts  of  the 
reservation  to  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  selecting  their  inherited  lands  in  that 
neighborhood ;  he  told  them  that  if  they  had  a  plenty  of  lands  of  their  own  (trust  lands) 
and  would  therefore  probably  want  to  sell  their  "dead  lands,"  those  lands  would  prob- 
ably bring  them  a  better  price  if  located  near  Fort  Custer  than  if  located  in  the  interior 
of  the  reservation.  Those  who  chose  to  follow  this  suggestion  had  their  "dead  lands," 
or  a  part  of  them,  located  near  Fort  Custer,  as  long  as  tnere  was  any  open  land  remain- 
ing in  that  neighborhood.  Those  who  said  they  wished  to  hold  their  lands  and  pre- 
ferred to  have  them  located  along  with  their  trust  lands  were  allotted  in  accordance 
with  their  wish  wherever  it  was  possible  to  do  so. 

The  testimony  of  practically  all  the  Indians  I  have  examined  confirms  this;  many 
of  them  have  told  me  of  this  advice  of  Mr.  Rankin's;  that  they  thought  it  wise  and 
acted  upon  it;  a  smaller  number  have  insisted  that  it  was  their  own  idea,  without  any 
suggestion  from  any  source,  to  have  their  "dead  lands "  located  as  they  were. 

Mr.  Rankin's  statement  is  a  reasonable  and  logical,  and  I  think  perfectly  proper, 
explanation  of  the  placing  of  these  "dead  allotments"  where  they  were  placed,  and 
my  investigation  has  not  developed  any  facts  which  lead  me  to  doubt  that  this  is  the 
true  explanation.  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  there  was  no  manipulation  in  this 
connection  in  the  sense  of  fraud  or  deception  practiced  upon  the  Indian  with  a  view 
to  taking  any  advantage  of  him  or  inducing  him  to  disregard  his  best  interests.  At 
tho  same  time  I  recognize  that  none  ol  the  mallets  aXiON^  T^c\\.^^^RQM\d be  necessarily 
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inconsistent  with  the  existence  of  other  motives  than  those  stated — possibly  selfish 
and  even  improper  motives — prompting  the  allotting  agent  to  the  action  taken ;  but 
such  motives  have  not  been  directly  charged,  and  I  have  therefore  not  gone  into  that 
question  at  all,  on  the  ground  that  it  is,  at  least  in  the  absence  of  any  apparent  reason 
for  suspicion,  beyond  the  necessary  scope  of  my  present  investigation. 

[30]  I  have  found  no  reason  to  suspect  that  the  Indian  agent  had  any  connection 
whatever  with  the  selection  of  these  lands. 

(3)  Mrs.  Grey  says:  "When  the  lands  were  allotted,  Major  Reynolds  invariably 
asked  the  allottee  of  inherited  lands  if  he  were  willing  to  sell  the  land.  If  the  allottee 
signed  an  agreement  to  sell  the  land,  he  was  allott^  along  the  Big  Horn  River  near 
Fort  Custer. "  This  is  absurdly,  almost  stupidly,  false.  Not  only  would  an  agreement 
to  sell  his  allotment  not  be  enforceable  against  an  Indian,  but  any  agent  who  might 
attempt  to  enforce  such  an  ^reement  would  obviously  run  the  risk  of  removal  from 
office  if  not  of  prosecution.  I  have,  however,  questioned  the  Indians  closely  on  this 
point,  and  not  one  alleges  that  such  an  agreement  was  ever  made  or  even  suggested 
to  him  by  anjrone. 

(4)  That  this  is  false  follows  naturally  from  the  above.  I  have  not  found  a  single 
Indian  who  was  refused  an  allotment  m  this  neighborhood  if  he  wanted  it  and  was 
entitled  to  it,  nor  one  who  was  forced  to  take  an  allotment  here  when  he  preferred 
it  elsewhere. 

NoTE.^^ince  drafting  the  above,  Morris  Schaffer,  one  of  the  most  progressive  and 
reliable  of  the  younger  Indians,  tells  me  that  he  asked  to  have  apart  of  his  **dead 
lands  "  allotted  near  Fort  Custer,  but  was  refused.  I  have  written  Mr.  Rankin,  asking 
the  reason  for  his  action  in  this  case,  but  have  not  yet  received  his  reply.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  however,  so  far  as  I  can  learn  them  by  inquiry  here  and  by 
examination  of  the  agency  records,  are  such  that  I  think  it  probable  that  Mr.  Rankin's 
action  was  necessary  under  his  instructions.  This  would  depend  somewhat  upon 
the  exact  location  of  the  land  Morris  Schaffer  wished  to  select,  and  as  to  this  I  have 
not  obtained  definite  information.  But  this  does  not  a£fect  my  general  conclusion 
as  above  stated. 

P.  S. — My  letter  and  Mr.  Rankin's  reply  are  submitted  herewith  as  Exhibit  C. 
[See  p.  674.] 

(5)  This  charge  is  entirely  without  foundation.  With  a  single  exception,  every 
Indian  I  have  examined  has  said  not  only  that  he  wished  to  sell  the  land  at  the  time 
it  was  advertised,  but  that  he  still  wishes  to  sell  it,  and  has  urged  me  to  have  the  sides 
go  through  as  quickly  [31]  as  possible,  so  that  the  money  may  be  available  for  buying 
teams,  cattle,  agricultural  machinery,  or  the  like. 

The  single  exception  referred  to  is  Medicine  Crow,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Indian 
court  and  one  of  the  most  trustworthy  and  respected  men  of  the  tribe.  He  was, 
however,  opposed  to  Mrs.  Grey's  proceedings  from  the  beginning,  and  I  understand 
never  had  any  talk  with  her  at  all,  so  his  case  could  not  have  formed  the  basis  of  her 
charge. 

Medicine  Crow  and  his  wife  are  the  heirs  of  Medicine  Rope,  their  daughter.  Medi- 
cine Rope  had,  under  the  Hatchitt  allotment  160  acres  in  the  foothills  on  tfie  upper 
waters  of  Ivodgegrass  Creek.  In  accordance  with  his  instructions,  Mr.  Rankin  relo- 
cated this  allotment,  presumably  in  accordance  with  Medicine  Crow's  selection, 
120  acres  along  with  the  other  lands  of  Medicine  Crow's  family  near  Lodgegrass  Sta- 
tion, and  40  acres  near  old  Fort  Custer. 

Medicine  Crow  says  that  when  Rankin  suggested  placing  a  part  of  the  allotment 
near  Fort  Custer  with  a  view  to  selling  it,  he  said  he  would  consider  the  matter,  that 
he  was  a  chief  among  his  people  and  he  did  not  want  to  set  an  example  of  selling  land. 
It  happened  that  there  had  been  no  bid  for  this  piece,  and  I  told  Medicine  Crow  this, 
and  furthermore  that  even  if  there  had  been  a  bid  he  would  still  have  a  perfect  right 
to  refuse  to  sell.  It  then  developed  that  what  he  really  wanted  was  to  get  back  the 
original  allotment;  he  said  he  loved  his  ^'mountain"  range;  that  when  he  looked  at 
the  mountains  it  would  make  him  happy  to  think  that  he  had  lands  up  there,  but 
now  when  he  reflected  that  those  lancls  were  no  longer  his  it  made  him  sad.  He 
Claimed  that  he  had  never  intended  to  relinquish  his  "  mountain  "  allotment,  and 
that  Mr.  Rankin  must  have  misunderstood  him.  When  I  said  that  I  would  look  into 
the  matter  and  see  if  there  were  any  possible  way  to  give  him  back  the  old  allotment, 
tlie  "nigger  in  the  woodpile"  at  once  peeped  out.  Medicine  Crow  wanted  to  know 
whether  in  case  he  got  his  old  allotment  back,  I  could  not  also  arrange  to  get  him  some 
rental  for  his  "mountain"  range,  as  Frank  Henry's  camp  was  now  located  on  it. 

[32]  It  was  just  as  any  other  child  (for  even  the  shrewdest  and  best  Indian  is  largely 
a  child  in  his  manner  of  thought)  might  wish  to  trade  back  when  he  fancied  that  what 
he  had  before  was  l)etter  than  what  he  had  got.     I  am  convinced  thai  Mfed^srvafe^xss^ 
thoroughly  understood  the  matter  at  the  time  ol  t\ie  «l\\o\.tcvcyv\..    "^^  X^a®*  "Win^vftSKA^ 
in  the  change.    He  admits  that  he  and  bis  wile  bol\i  \o\ivft^  m  >i)Ckfe  ^^N«tvjsaeav«"0&.  ^^ 
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the  land  for  sale,  but  inaiats  that  he  would  not  have  done  eo  if  he  bad  understrwid  that  it 
mount  the  relin  quia  lime  nt  of  his  ^'mountain  ^'  land.  As  to  his  moimtain  land  huwever, 
he  had  never  before  nmde  any  claim  fur  rental  from  Heinrieht  although  Heinrich's 
camp  was  built  upon  this  land  ao4jn  after  it  became  tribal  land  again  by  the  relocation 
of  the  "dead  allotment."  It  is  qnite  evlfient  that  when  I  aueationed  him  about 
the  Fort  Cueiter  land  he  assumed  that  the  whole  matter  was  in  doubt  and  hence  op^n 
to  readjustment;  he  knew  thftl  there  had  been  no  bids  on  his  Und;  he  thought  il  he 
■  ad  the  old  land  back  he  could  get  a  good  rental  from  Heinrich,  in  addition  to  acquir- 

\^  the  improvements  Heinrich  has  made.  The  fact  that,  knowiti^  alx>ut  the  new 
'^laud.  and  tlie  sale,  he  himself  barked  back  to  the  fonner  allotment^  indicates  clearly 
that  he  unden^tood  that  the  one  was  in  lieu  of  the  other. 

1  have  since  told  Medicine  Crow  that  hia  allotment  can  not  be  changed.  I  do  not 
believe  that  there  was  any  miaunder^tanding  in  this  case,  and  even  if  there  had  been, 
I  doubt  the  wisd<mi  of  reopening  and  uuB^ntiinff  these  allotments. 

1  have  described  thvis  fully  the  caae  of  Medicine  Crow  because  he  is  absolutely 
the  cmly  Indian  wboae  testiavony  even  in  a  remote  degree  gives  CMjlor  to  Mrs.  Grey's 
charges  about  these  lands, 

{iji  Mra.  Grey  intimates  that  the  owners  of  these  allotments  will  be  practically 
landless  when  they  are  gone.  I  have  examined  the  land  holdings  of  all  the  petitioners 
for  the  pendmg  Bales,  and  find  that  not  one  of  them  has  less  than  120  acres  of  individual 
trust  laada,  while  some  have  as  much  as  33  S  acres,  and  the  average  he  Id  in  ff  of  them 
all  is  about  195  acres.  And  bemdei  the?e  inalienable  trust  lands  most  [33]  of  them  have 
interests  io  considerable  bodies  of  inherited  lands. 

RBYNOLDS*B   CONNECTION    WITH  THRiE    SALES, 

^  Mr.  Reynolda  tells  me  that  the  Lincoln  Land  Company  people  came  to  him  some 
time  before  the  first  sale  to  leam  whether  the  lands  tney' desired  could  be  acquired. 
He  learned  from  them  jnst  what  they  wanted  -  He  t<>M  the  I  ndians  what  the  situation 
was  and  that  by  taking  advantage  of  it  they  could  probably  get  a  lietter  price  for  their 
lands  than  they  could  get  in  any  other  way.  Had  the  land  company  not  been  able  to 
acquire  these  particular  lands  it  would  naturally  have  gtme  just  a  mile  or  two  fartlier 
down  the  railroad  and  established  the  t^^wn  just  outside  of  the  reservation  on  the  ceded 
strip.  It  would  not  have  been  si)  dtpiralile  a  location,  but  its  proximity  would  have 
destroyed  the  |3oesibility  of  establishing  a  town  upon  these  lands  any  time  in  the  near 
future;  and  thus  the  Indians  would  have  lost  the  opportunity  io  get  any  more  than 
mere  agricultural  values  for  their  lands;  and  whatever  disadvantages  may  arise  from 
the  establishment  of  a  town  at  the  border  of  the  reservation  they  would  have  had  just 
the  same.  Most  of  the  Indians  followed  the  agent's  advice  and  advertised  their  lands 
for  sale;  some  did  not,  but  after  the  lands  in  the  first  sale  had  brought  such  unex- 
pectedly high  prices  they  too  were  anxious  to  sell,  and  advertised  their  lands  in  the 
.  sect  nd  sale.  The  following  diagram  of  the  lands  purchased  by  the  land  company, 
showing  the  purchase  price  in  each  case,  and  whether  purchasea  in  the  first  or  second 
sale,  wul  be  instructive  in  this  connection. 

(Omitted  in  this  print.) 

[34]  The  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  this  diagram  are  so  obvious  as  hardly  to  need 
comment.  The  facts  in  connection  with  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  24  are  par 
ticularly  interesting.  The  land  company  people  told  the  agent  that  this  was  the  piece 
that  they  were  most  anxious  to  acquire,  and  its  relation  to  the  railroad  and  the  river 
shows  clearly  its  peculiar  advantage.  The  agent  went  to  the  principsd,  and  as  he  then 
supposed  the  sole  heir  to  this  quarter  section,  explained  the  situation  to  her,  and  ur^ed 
her  to  sell.  When  she  demurred  he  advised  her  to  advertise  it  anyway,  explaining 
that  she  would  not  be  bound  to  sell  if  it  did  not  bring  a  satisfactory  price.  But  she 
refi  sed  and  the  land  was  not  advertised. '  After  the  sale,  however,  wnen  she  learned 
the  high  prices  received  for  the  immediately  adjoining  tracts,  she  came  posthaste  to  the 
agent  ana  wanted  to  sell.  Of  course  the  real  opportunity  was  gone;  but  the  land  was 
advertised  for  the  next  sale.  In  this  sale  it  brought  only  |3,824,  the  Lincoln  Land 
Company  being  the  only  bidder;  whereas,  the  known  facts  of  the  case,  and  the  prices 
actually  paid  for  the  adjoining  tracts,  indicate  clearly  that  the  Lincoln  Land  Company 
would  probably  have  bid  $8,000  or  $10,000  for  this  tract  if  it  had  been  offered  in  the  mt 
sale. 

GENERAX   COMMENT. 

The  facts  revealed  in  the  above  diagram  and  in  the  tables  presented  under  (1)  above 
indicate  the  following  situation: 
In  the  Gret  sale  the  Lincoln  Land  Company  people  were  determined  to  secure  the 
lands  they  needed  for  the  town  site     They  knew  IWX  XVievt  ^Wi&,  ^^^11  oa  the  obvious 
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advantages  of  the  lands  for  town-site  purposes,  were  known  to  others  than  themselves 
and  that  therefore  they  would  have  competition.  They  accordingly  made  their  bid  in 
each  case  high  enough  to  insure  success.  The  fact  that  there  were  several  other  bidders 
for  each  tract,  as  well  as  the  very  great  disparity  between  the  highest  and  next  highest 
bid  in  each  case,  indicates  both  g(x>d  faith  and  the  absence  of  collusion  in  the  bidding. 
In  the  second  sale  the  land  compsmy  people  very  naturally  took  into  consideration  the 
degree  [35]  of  opposition  encountered  in  the  first  competition,'  and  made  their  bids 
accordingly.  On  the  other  hand,  their  competitors  had  also  learned  that  the  land  com- 
pany people  were  so  determined  to  get  the  lands  that  it  was  practically  useless  to  bid 
X'nst  them,  and  in  this  sale  only  two  opposing  bids  were  actually  submitted  for  lands 
ch  it  was  evident  the  land  company  people  would  wish  to  acquire.  The  land  com- 
pany people  very  naturally  anticipated  this  situation,  but  in  this  they  miscalculated 
to  some  extent,  for  in  one  of  the  cases  where  there  was  an  opposing  bid  their  bid  was 
too  low  to  secure  the  land. 

As  a  competent  business  man,  possessing  practically  complete  information  as  to  all 
the  elements  of  the  problem,  Mr.  Reynolds  must  have  anticipated  approximately 
how  it  would  work  itself  out.  Accordingly  he  advised  the  Indians  to  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity offered  by  the  first  sale.  In  doing  this  I  believe  that  he  did  no  more  nor  less 
than  his  duty  as  their  guardian  and  agent.  The  fact  that  his  advice  was  not  followed 
in  all  cases,  and  that  several  of  the  tracts  desired  by  the  land  company  people,  includ- 
ing the  particular  tract  most  desired  of  all,  were  not  offered  in  this  first  sale,  is  suffi- 
cient in  itself  practically  to  disprove  Mrs.  Grey's  charges. 

I  recommend,  therefore,  that  these  sales  be  approved  when  submitted  in  reg[ular 
and  proper  form  in  accordance  with  the  law  and  regulations  bearing  upon  the  subject. 

THE   LAST  CROW  TREATY. 

In  1899  the  tribe  signed  a  treaty  wij;h  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  United  States 
for  that  purpose,  proposing  to  sell  to  the  United  States  the  northern  end  of  the  reser- 
vation— about  one-third  ofits  entire  area.  The  price  set  upon  the  land  by  this  treaty 
was  $1,150,000,  which  the  Commissioners  figured  would  amount  to  something  less 
than  $1  an  acre.  The  treaty  made  somewhat  elaborate  provisions  as  to  the  applica- 
tion of  this  fund.  It  also  contained  the  following  provision:  "Should  any  article  in 
the  aereement  fail  of  confirmation  by  Congress,  then  the  whole  shall  be  null  and  void." 

[3()J  This  treaty  was  signed  by  Charles  G.  Hoyt.  James  H.  McNeely,  and  Benjamin 
F.  i^arge,  commissioners  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  and  by  Pretty  Eagle,  Plenty 
Coos,  Two  Leggins,  and  535  other  members  of  the  Crow  tribe. 

In  April.  1901,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Indian  Office,  the  tribe  made  a  formal  amend- 
ment to  the  treaty  to  meet  the  views  of  a  Congressional  committee  in  regard  to  water 
rights.  Again,  in  March,  1902,  a  Congressional  committee  suggested  various  minor 
amendments  in  the  treaty,  to  which  the  then  agent,  John  E.  Edwards,  who  was  in 
Washington  at  the  time,  agreed  on  behalf  of  the  tribe,  by  virtue  of  a  power  of  attorney 
which  was  sent  him  in  response  to  his  telegraphic  request. 

But  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  by  Congress,  as  well  as  the 
basis  upon  which  it  was  finally  ratified,  is  clearly  stated  m  the  report  of  the  committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  (H.  R.  890,  58th  Cong.,  2d  sess.)  upon  the  bill  which 
amended  and  ratified  the  proposed  treaty  (act  of  Apru  27,  1904),  as  follows: 

'There  being  serious  objection  to  the  appropriation  of  money  out  of  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  to  pay  for  Indian  land,  it  is  proposed  by  this  bill  that  the  Indians 
will  be  paid  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  these  lands,  the  United  States  acting  as 
trustee,  neither  guaranteeing  purchasers  nor  payment  for  the  land    *    *    *. 

'The  committee  are  unanimous  in  their  belief  that  under  the  Lone  Wolf  case  (187 
U.  S.,  555)  Congress  has  the  equitable  right  and  power  to  so  legislate.  The  honor- 
able Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  not  only  recognizes  that  the  law  empowers 
CoT\i^ess  to  so  legislate,  but  he  believes  that  such  a  method  of  procedure  is  altogether 
best  for  the  Indians,  based  on  the  assumption  that  Congress  will  have  due  regard 
for  their  welfare.     Commissioner  Jones  so  expressed  himself  before  your  committee." 

In  a  communication  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  date  of  January  18,  1904, 
Connniswioner  of  Indian  Affairs  Jones  had  said  in  regard  to  this  bill: 

"It  will  be  noted  that  the  bill  makes  no  provision  for  the  consent  [37]  of  the  Indians 
to  the  several  amendments  proposed  to  be  made  to  the  agreement.  Believing  that 
tho  bill  if  amended  as  above  recommended  will  fully  safeguard  and  protect  the  rights 
and  interests  of  the  Indians,  it  is  not  believed  that  such  consent  will  be  necessary 
or  need  to  be  obtained.  If  amended  as  proposed,  the  office  can  see  no  objection 
to  the  enactment  of  the  bill  into  law." 

The  history  of  this  treaty  in  this  regard  is  therefore  perfectly  cle^t  ^tA  ^a»5o3  ^s^^^st- 
tainable.     I  believe  that  the  matter  was  explained  U)  X\vft  \xvdwv^\v>3  ^^^^ft  ^si^^oX  ^xjS^ 
others  at  the  time  and  since,  so  that  they  uudeialood  \\i^  Tva.\.\iX^  qV  \)svs5  ^S^as^sgii  \ss. 
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the  treaty  ns  well  as  in  a  geneml  way  the  grounds  upou  wbirh  it  was  mad**.  Thf*y, 
however,  ree^^ntt^d  the  change  as  unjust  and  arbitrary,  and  they  f=till  resent  it, 

Mrs.  Grey  chargps  that  the  change  in  the  treaty  by  wkic^h  th(?  Government  Instead 
of  purchasing  the  lands  outright  became  a  mere  trustee  for  their  eale  to  settlers,  wqa 
agreed  to  by  Agent  Edwards  by  virtue  of  a  pcjwer  of  attorney  whieh  she  alleges  was 
forged ,  She  has  made  this  i<tatement  n^pi^tedly  to  the  Indians  and  infamed  their  minda 
greatly  thereby.  Sh^  hafi  also  causecf  Ihiisi  Mfttetnent  to  l>e  piibliBhed  in  the  presi?. 
Her  action.  I  helieve.  waa  the  reeult  primarily  of  f*tupidity,  but  also  of  malice;  of 
BToss  fltupidiiy,  hecauBe  the  facts  were  easily  ascertainable,  and  yet  flhe  did  not  know 
how  to  nnd  them;  of  malice,  becaui^e  after  a  manifestly  imperfect  examination  of 
the  records,  she  was  willing  to  aeize  thie  pretext  to  inflame  the  Indians  to  their  own 
hurt. 

Not  only  was  Eld  wards  not  agent  at  the  time  this  change  was  made^  but  the  power 
of  attorney  which  he  did  use  (and  which  I  believe  to  have  bten  (genuine,  although 
I  have  not  deemed  it  necessary  to  make  any  investigation  on  this  pomti,  and  to  which 
&!he  evidently  refers,  related  to  entjriHy  different"  ami  quite  utiirap(^>rtant  matfcen^. 
Moreover,  at  that  time  (March,  1&02)  the  Lone  Wolf  ca^e  had  not  been  decided,  and 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  question  of  eesentially  altering  the  treaty  without  the 
consent  of  the  IndianEs  had  then  been  even  considered. 

Whenever  the  Indians  have  brought  this  subject  up,  evidently  be-  [38]  Heving 
the  facta  Ui  be  a*  Mrs,  Grey  bad  represented  them  to  be,  I  have  explained  it  to  them 
some w  hat  as  foil  0  w  s  :^ 

"■  In  the  treaty  which  you  offered  to  Congreas  you  propoeed  to  Bell  your  landa  to  th© 
Govern  Euent  at  a  stipulated  price.  Thia  treat^f  Congress  would  not  ratifv  because  it 
said,  'These  lands  are  not  worth  what  the  Lndians  want  for  them.'  Finally  Congressa 
determined  to  change  your  agreement  and  then  ratify  it.  It  said:  'These  an?  our 
children.  They  wish  to  sell  their  land.  But  they  don't  know  what  is  best,  became 
they  are  children.  We  are  reajMmflible  for  them,  and  we  will  do  what  is  best  if  or  rhem. 
We  will  not  buy  their  lands  as  they  wish,  but  we  will  take  p^jssession  of  their  land^i  and 
sell  them.  If  the  lanik  sell  for  more  than  they  ask  for  them,  they  ^hall  have  whatever 
the  lands  bring.'  So  this  ia  what  Congress  did.  It  did  it  because  it  l^elJeved  it  to  be 
best,  and  becaiiiie  it  had  the  power  to  do  it.  But  it  was  Congress  that  did  it,  and 
Congreas  aloiie  is  responsible  for  it.  Congress  did  not  ask  your  agent  or  anyoi^  else 
to  consent  to  it.  and  il  did  not  a^k  you  to  consent  to  it.  because  Congrese  had  the  power 
to  do  it  without  consulting  anybody.  Now,  whether  it  was  right  or  just,  or  even  wise, 
for  Congress  to  do  this  is  not  for  me  to  say;  but  I  wish  you  to  know  that  whoever  has 
told  you  that  anybody  other  than  Congreas  is  responsible  for  this  has  simply  misin- 
formed and  misled  you." 

They  have  always  appeared  to  understand  this  explanation,  and  while  of  course  it 
does  not  remove  their  resentment  for  the  disregard  of  their  treaty,  it  shows  them  that 
this  disregard  is  not  the  result^  of  any  fraud  practiced  in  secret,  but  the  result  of  an 
exercise  of  absolute  legal  right.     I  think  they  now  generally  understand  the  matter. 

In  this  connection  I  can  not  refrain  from  expressing  my  very  positive  belief  that, 
regardless  of  the  strict  legal  rights  of  Congress  in  the  premises,  such  treatment  of  the 
Indian  is  unwise  and  tends  to  impede  and  retard  the  solution  of  the  Indian  problem. 
To  deal  fairly  and  to  keep  one's  word  unfailingly  are  essential  to  anv  really  beneficent 
influence  upon  the  Indian.  I  refrain  from  direct  comment  upon  tne  moral  and  ethi- 
cal aspects  of  this  matter,  but  it  is  from  these  points  of  view  (abso  [39]  lutely  regard- 
less of  the  purely  le^l  question  of  power)  that  the  Indian  instinctively  looks  at  such 
questions  in  the  white  man's  dealings  with  him,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  I  believe 
my  remarks  are  justified  from  the  point  of  view  of  mere  policy. 

Mountain  boundaries. — In  this  connection  it  is  proper  to  say  that  Plenty  Coos, 
speaking  for  the  tribe  and  I  believe  truly  voicing  their  sentiment,  requests  me  to  make 
a  record  of  the  fact  that  it  is  the  wish  of  the  trioe  not  to  dispose  of  any  more  of  their 
lands.  In  particular  they  wish  to  retain  their  mountain  boundaries  to  the  south,  and 
in  this  I  believe  they  are  wise. 

PUNISHMENT   OF   OFFENSES. 

Mrs.  Grey  makes  general  charges  to  the  effect  that  the  agent  has  punished  the 
Indians  by  long  terms  of  imprisonment  in  the  guardhouse  without  just  cause.  Among 
the  Indians  also  I  have  heard  some  general  complaint  of  this  kind.  In  such  cases  I 
have  always  invited  specifications,  but  I  have  not  had  a  single  matter  of  this  kind 
presented  to  me  in  sucn  shape  as  to  form  the  basis  for  investigation.  My  finding  upon 
this  subject  is  based  therefore  upon  general  inquiries  and  observation  rather  than  upon 
investigation  of  specific  cases. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  agent  may  Bomet\me6\\a.ve  mwie  mistakes  in  the  infliction 
of  punishment,  but  I  find  no  reason  to  believe  t\MA.\^ieafcm\!sS^\L^\^aN^\i^\!k.^^t^^ 
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or  afi  a  rule  serious,  or  that  they  have  been  generally  on  the  side  of  too  great  severity. 
In  fact,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  he  has  more  frequently  erred  in  the  opposite 
direction,  and  I  have  taken  occasion  to  criticise  him  personally  and  severely  on  this 
ground.  One  specific  case  which  has  come  under  my  attention  may  deserve  mention. 
It  is  the  only  really  serious  blunder  that  I  know  to  have  occurred.  The  case  was  first 
brought  to  nay  attention  by  the  aggrieved  parties,  who  believed  that  the  offenders  had 
not  been  sufficiently  punished. 

In  the  latter  part  of  last  summer  He  Does  It  and  his  wife  ^t  some  whisky.  They 
went  to  Little  Hawk  and  his  wife  and  induced  them  to  [40]  dnnk.  They  all  evidently 
became  drunk.  While  in  this  condition  He  Does  It  made  a  revoltin^ly  brutal  criminal 
assault  upon  Little  Hawk's  wife.  She  was  in  a  most  pitiable  condition,  and  for  some 
time  was  not  expected  to  live.  He  Does  It  and  his  wife  were  arrested  and  sent  to  the 
agency.  He  Does  It  was  kept  in  the  guardhouse  for  five  or  six  weeks  and  then  turned 
out,  at  the  solicitation  of  a  large  number  of  the  Indians  backed  by  one  of  the  Indian 
judges,  during  the  Crow  fair. 

I  examinea  rigidly  all  four  of  the  persons  concerned  in  the  crime.  Their  stories 
are  conflicting,  but  they  all  agree  as  to  the  essential  facts  of  the  possession  of  the 
whisky  and  the  commission  of  the  assault  by  He  Does  It;  and  the  nature  and  effect 
of  the  assault  was  known  by  the  physician's  examination.  There  is  no  question  of 
He  Does  It's  guilt,  and  he  should  nave  been  punished  in  a  most  exemplary  manner. 

The  crime  was  committed  during  the  absence  of  the  agent  on  his  vacation.  Mr. 
Miller,  the  clerk,  as  acting  agent,  committed  He  Does  It  to  the  guardhouse  to  await  • 
developments,  it  being  then  expected  that  the  woman  would  die,  in  which  case  he  would, 
of  course,  have  held  the  prisoner  for  the  action  of  the  grand  jury.  But  in  two  or  three 
weeks  she  got  well.  In  the  meantime  the  agent  had  returned,  the  rush  of  work 
incident  to  the  Crow  fair  was  on,  and  at  the  solicitation  of  the  Indians  He  Does  It 
was  released  by  the  agent  without  being  brought  to  trial  before  the  court  of  Indian 
offenses  and  after  having  suffered  a  pericxi  of  imprisonment  which  was  hardly  adequate 
punishment  even  for  the  introduction  of  the  whisky,  to  say  nothing  of  the  brutal 
assault.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  the  agent  had  not  been  fully  informed  of  the  seriousness 
of  the  man's  offense — committed  during  his  absence — and  that  Medicine  Crow,  the 
Indian  judge  who  intervened  in  his  behalf,  also  claims  that  he  knew  only  of  the  whisky 
transaction  and  not  of  the  assault. 

The  miscarriage  of  justice  in  this  case  is  due  to  a  lack  of  proper  system  in  such  mat- 
ters, and  both  the  agent  and  Mr.  Miller  are  blameworthy  in  this  connection.  Nothing 
that  my  investigation  has  developed  seems  to  me  to  merit  severer  condemnation  than 
thLs.  I  have  talked  fully  [41]  and  plainly  with  both  Reynolds  and  Miller  on  this 
subject,  and  I  have  also  endeavored  to  impress  upon  the  Indian  judges  the  necessity 
of  punishing  sufficiently  not  less  than  justly.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  similarly 
grievous  crime  is  likely  to  go  thus  practically  unpunished  again. 

The  agent  informs  me  that  the  chief  diflSculty  m  attempting  to  punish  such  cases 
as  this  in  the  Federal  courts  is  that  the  Indians  will  seldom  testify  against  each  other; 
he  thinks  that  even  in  this  case  Little  Hawk  and  his  wife,  although  bitter  and  vin- 
dictive now,  would  probably  tell  a  different  story  if  actually  put  upon  the  witness 
stand,  and  thus  prevent  a  conviction.  The  doctor  who  examinea  Little  Hawk's 
wife  has  since  been  transferred  to  a  station  in  the  State  of  Washington. 

I  have  discussed  very  fully  with  the  agent  the  question  of  introducing  a  more 
effective  system  in  the  matter  of  the  punishment  of  Indian  offenses,  and  particularly 
of  providing  a  proper  docket  for  the  entry  of  the  particulars  in  connection  with  each 
arrest,  with  space  for  a  brief  of  the  subsequent  proceedings  and  the  final  disposition 
of  the  case.  There  is  no  systematic  record  kept  at  present.  I  believe  that  very 
substantial  improvement  can  and  will  be  introduced  in  this  regard. 

THE   OUARDHOUSE. 

Mrs.  Grey  is  in  error  in  saying  that  the  guardhouse  is  never  cleaned.  The  prisoners 
(when  there  are  any)  are  required  to  sweep  and  scour  it  occasionally,  though  probably 
not  so  often  as  it  should  be  done.  I  have  directed  Big  Medicine,  the  chief  of  police, 
to  see  that  the  guardhouse  is  thoroughly  swept  every  day  when  occupied  by  prisoners, 
and  that  it  is  scoured  every  few  days. 

Mrs.  Grey  is  also  in  error  in  saying  that  three  young  girls  were  shut  up  here  last 
spring  for  ninning  away  from  the  mission  school.  They  were  never  kept  in  the  guard- 
house at  all,  but  were  kept  in  the  custody  of  Bi<»  Meaicine's  wife,  and  at  her  house. 
The  young  bucks  who  got  them  out  of  the  school  and  ran  away  with  them  were  kept 
in  the  guardhouse.  Generally,  when  men  and  women  are  in  the  guardhouse  at  the 
same  J42]  time  the  members  of  one  sex  or  the  other  are  fc^^t  WVia^  vsv  \Xv^  ^^5^^. 
This  IS  the  only  means  of  keeping  them  separate,  \xiv\esa,  ^^a  vci  \Xv^  ^"^sfc  olv  \>M5»fc 
Bchoolgirlg,  the  women  are  kept  at  the  house  oi  a  po\\ee\aa.ii. 
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7  only  CTitiriara  in  this  connection  ia  as  to  tlir>  character  of  the  gxiardhousp  itself* 
9  wretched  shed,  built  ten  or  twelve  years  i\p)  for  a  staVjle,  and  aJterwardiS  renirKl- 
» for  a  priBOB,     In  winte  it  ia  hardly  safe,  as  it.  has  no  chimney,  but  only  a  stove- 
rs tjirough  the  roof.     A  new  guardhouse  should  be  buiitt  with  suitable  accomintKla- 
IR  for  both  men  and  women.     The  womon  aa  well  aa  the  men  frequently  deserve 
i&hment.  particularly  for  the  offenses  of  adultery  and  Beduction.     Proper  pri^<on 
ities  will  aid  ^eatly  in  combating  these  and  other  evils.     I  have  direct^^J  the 
It  to  Lake  this  matter  up  with  the  Indian  OfHce,  and  I  recommend  that  he  be  given 
lority  for  the  construction  of  a  suitable  guard houae. 

TSeUBS  GOVERN MENT  PROPERTY,  TRIBAL   PROPERTY* 

it/fj.--Tn  her  chaigea  Mrs.  Grej;  allegea  that  the  aj^ent  sliowa  favoritism  in  the  dia- 
ition  of  issuable  materiaU  particularly  barbed  wire,  charging  tJiat  be  gives  thsfie 
^out  as  rewards  for  "packing  news"  m  coTincclion  with  the  *'spy  system."  which 
says  he  hflj^  organised.  I  have  heard  enrae  complaint  amon^  the  Indiana  in  n^g^rd 
sues,  particularly  barbed  wire,  but  none  oi  them  has  mentioned  the  ''  packing  of 
a/*  and  I  have  fonod  absolutely  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  any  **spy  system  '* 
tever. 

"le  policy  of  the  present  agent  haa  been  to  issue  barbed  wire  only  for  the  purp.j8(*  of 

ng  cultivated  landfl.     There  ia  not  enough  wire  to  it^^ue  for  all  purposes,  and  he 

ves  that  those  who  wish  to  fem^e  their  pastures  should  buy  the  wire  for  themseh^ps. 

j^quenlly.  those  Indians  who  have  the  largest  areas  under  cultivation  receive  the 

.^^t  i^ueii  of  barbed  wire.     On  the  othc^r  hand,  the  former  agent  bt^Heved  tliat  the 

■      H  in  TIB  should  be  encouraged  to  fence  large  past  urea  for  the  raising  of  herds;  hence  h^ 

"made  large  issues  of  wire  to  tin  mi  who  had  any  eonsideralde  number  oi  cattle. 

1 43 1  These  practices  naturally  gi^'e  rise  to  charges  of  favoritism,  but  while  some 
mist^ikes  Imve  doubtiesa  been  Uiade  in  the  application  of  these  opposing  principlea 
by  the  two  agents,  1  believe  that  the  two  systems  have  been  administered  In  the  main 
justly  and  fairly.  Any  criticism  that  ia  to  be  made  falls  upm  the  wisdom  of  the  sys- 
tem and  not  upon  the  fairnefls  of  its  application, 

Thf  polity  of  fret  umrs.—7he  whole  policy  of  ft  free  issue  of  material  and  mippliea 
seems  to  nic  to  be  an  unwise  one,  judging  from  ita  results  aa  I  have  obser\'ed  them  on 
thi^  rc,s?rvution.  It  is  pauperizing  in  that  it  removes  the  incentive  to  ^If-help.  It 
often  directly  impedes  the  Indian  in  learning  the  important  lesson  of  frugality,  and 
particularly  the  economy  of  time.  An  Indian  will  sometimes  spend  two  days,  or  even 
longer,  in  comine  to  the  warehouse  for  some  small  issuable  article  worth  perhaps  a 
dollar  or  less.  He  thinks  he  is  getting  something  for  nothing;  but  if  he  would  put 
in  that  time  at  work  he  could  often  earn  considerably  more  than  the  value  of  the  arti- 
cle issued,  and  would  save  the  expense  of  the  trip.  Moreover,  to  purchase  what  he 
needs  with  a  part  of  the  money  thus  earned  would  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  his 
progress  toward  self-help,  self-respect,  and  civilization,  for  the  Indian,  no  less  than 
the  white  man,  appreciates  a  thing  m  proportion  to  what  it  costs  him .  B  ut  he  can  liardly 
be  blamed  for  this  extravagance  of  time  and  energy  so  long  as  the  system  encourages  it. 
In  this  I  think  I  express  the  agent's  views  also.  He  has  continually  reduced  his 
estimates  for  issuable  material,  and  aims,  if  possible,  to  discontinue  the  practice  when 
the  present  stock  in  the  warehouse  is  exhausted. 

I8»u€  book. — In  connection  with  this  question  I  had  occasion  to  examine  frequently 
what  is  known  as  the  "Issue  book."  This  is  simply  a  memorandum  record  of  the 
articles  issued  to  the  various  members  of  the  tribe.  Each  Indian  has  a  separate  page 
on  which  his  account  is  kept.  The  entries  in  this  account  show  simply  the  date  of 
the  issue  and  the  article  issued.  The  value  is  not  shown;  and  as  many  different 
articles  [44]  are  issued  in  varying  proportions  to  different  Indians  it  is  practicall^r  im- 

r)ssible  to  reduce  these  accounts  to  any  common  basis  for  the  purpose  of  comparison, 
do  not  know  whether  or  not  this  record  is  in  the  form  used  tnroughout  the  service, 
and  in  fact  I  am  told  that  the  keeping  of  any  record  of  these  issues  is  purely  voluntary 
and  is  not  required  by  the  Indian  Omce.  It  is  a  good  deal  better  than  no  record,  but 
more  than  this  I  can  not  say  in  its  favor. 

If  free  issues  of  material  are  to  be  made,  I  am  very  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  they 
should  be  made  on  the  basis  of  value.  A  regular  lodger  account  could  be  kept  with 
each  Indian;  this  account  should  be  opened  with  a  credit  entry  in  dollars  and  cents 
representing  his  proportion  (on  whatever  basis  be  determined  upon,  whether  per 
capita  or  otherwise)  of  the  total  issue  to  be  made,  perhaps  first  setting  aside  a  part  in 
a  general  account  to  be  apportioned  later  as  contingencies  arise;  ana  any  additional 
issuable  material  should  be  similarly  apportioned  in  credits  to  the  various  accounts 
Bs  it  becomes  available.  Then  whenever  an  issue  is  made  to  an  Indian  he  should 
be  charged  with  the  article  by  its  name  and  \a\we.  '^o  \xvd\wv  ^Vi^wld  be  permitted 
to  overdraw  his  credit.     The  sum  oi  the  baVancea  oii  XXieae  ^ce.o>Mv\9.  ^^>3\ft.  \^^T^fif£<DX 
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the  total  value  of  the  issuable  material  remaining  on  hand,  which  could  be  directly 
checked  by  an  actual  inventory;  at  present  there  is  no  such  check  possible. 

Some  such  system  as  this  would  tend  to  prevent  favoritism,  as  well  as  furnish  the 
basis  for  a  direct  answer  to  chaiiges  on  that  ground.  It  would,  moreover,  have  a  direct 
and  strong  influence  in  encouraging  thrift  and  prodding  the  Indian  along  the  road 
toward  civilization. 

I88ue%  to  Government  employees. — The  employees  at  the  agency  are  furnished  with 
quarters,  and  in  connection  with  these  quarters  I  find  that  a  considerable  amount  of 
property,  chiefly  in  the  nature  of  furniture,  stoves,  tools,  and  the  like,  has  been  issued 
to  tnem  for  their  personal  use.  A  record  of  this  material  is  kept  by  the  property  clerk, 
and  each  recipient  is  required  to  account  for  it  as  Government  property.  [451  This 
has  been  the  practice  for  many  years.  No  one  here  knows  of  any  express  authority 
for  it  from  the  Indian  Office,  or  when  the  practice  began;  and  similarljr  there  appears 
to  be  no  record  of  any  express  authority  for  the  general  practice  of  furnishing  quarters 
to  employees.  I  must  assume,  however,  that  this  latter  nas  been  at  some  time  author- 
ized, and  that  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  ix)licy  of  the  Indian  Office,  for  it  could 
hardly  have  arisen  otherwise.  The  same  may  be  true  as  to  the  furniture,  etc.  In 
the  absence  of  a  clear  explanation,  however,  I  feel  compelled  to  report  the  facts  as  I 
find  them  for  such  action  as  the  Department  may  deem  best  in  view  of  the  practice 
throughout  the  service,  with  which  I  am  quite  unacquainted.  I  wish  to  say,  however, 
that  even  if  this  practice  is  considered  improper  (as  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is),  I  am 
not  inclined  to  criticise  the  present  force  at  the  agency,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  quite 
evident  that  the  practice  has  simply  been  carried  on  by  them  as  handed  down  by  their 
predecessors,  ana  the  manner  of  its  administration  precludes  the  possibility  of  a  crim- 
inal motive. 

In  this  connection,  I  find  that  the  carpenter  has  been  in  the  habit  of  making  various 
articles  of  furniture,  such  as  tables,  bookcases,  and  the  like,  sometimes  on  an  order 
from  the  agent,  but  generally  upon  the  verbal  request  of  the  employee  who  wishes  it 
for  his  personal  use.  These  articles  are  made  entirely  of  Government  material  and  on 
Government  time  (or  rather  the  time  of  the  tribe,  for  the  carpenter  is  paid  out  of  tribal 
funds).  Even  if  this  practice  be  proper,  the  decision  as  to  such  an  expenditure  of  time 
and  material  should  rest  with  the  ajgent,  and  not  with  the  carpenter,  as  at  present, 
and  every  article  so  produced  should  be  accounted  for  and  charged  to  the  property 
account  (above  referred  to)  of  the  employee  receiving  it.  These  things  have  never 
been  accounted  for  in  the  past.  I  have  directed  that  so  far  as  possible  the  articles 
already  produced  be  thus  accounted  for;  and  as  to  the  future  I  have  direct e<i  the 
carpenter  not  again  to  expend  Government  material  or  time  in  this  way  without  a 
specific  order  from  the  agent;  and  to  the  agent  I  have  said  that  the  propriety  of  his 
giving  such  orders  [46]  in  future  will  depend  upon  the  view  which  tne  Department 
and  the  Indian  Office  take  of  the  facts  which  I  am  now  reporting. 

Further,  in  this  connection,  I  find  that  both  the  carpenter  and  the  blacksmith  have 
been  doing  a  certain  amount  (not  a  very  great  amount,  so  far  as  I  can  learn)  of  outside 
work  on  Government  time  and  in  some  cases  using  Government  material,  and  either 
making  no  charge  for  the  service  or  taking  the  proceeds  as  their  own.  I  have  directed 
that  this  practice  cease  immediately,  and  that  in  future  when  outside  work  is  done 
(and  in  some  cases  it  is  absolutely  necessary  and  proper  that  it  should  be  done)  a 
regular  charge  be  made  for  the  service  in  accordance  with  the  rates  ruling  in  the  trade 
for  similar  work,  and  that  the  proceeds  of  both  time  and  materials  belonging  to  the 
Government  be  accounted  for  as  provided  in  the  regulations. 

I  have  not  deemed  it  necessary  or  just  to  take  any  further  action  in  this  matter,  for 
the  reasrm  that  the  practice  is  not  secret,  and  hence  is  devoid  of  criminal  intent,  and  is 
of  long  standing,  bemg  followed  by  the  present  incumbents  of  these  positions  merely  in 
pursuance  of  a  custom  that  existed  before  they  came  here.  This  practice  proLably 
arose  as  follows:  In  1898  a  carpenter  was  appointed  at  a  salary  of  $900.  In  1899  this 
salary  was  cut  by  the  Indian  Office  to  $720.  The  agent  thereupon,  as  I  am  informed 
and  as  the  accounts  seem  to  indicate,  instituted  the  practice  of  permitting  the  carpenter 
to  take  outside  jobs,  so  far  as  they  did  not  interfere  with  his  Government  work,  and 
retain  the  proceeds  for  himself,  the  purpose  being  to  make  up  the  deficiency  in  liis 
salary.  Of  course,  the  practice  in  the  carpenter  sliop  would  naturally  extend  to  the 
blacksmith  shop,  which  is  in  the  same  building.  As  far  as  such  jobs  are  done  outside 
of  Government  hours,  and  any  Government  material  used  is  duly  accounted  for,  1  see 
no  serious  ol)jection  to  the  practice,  and  as  to  such  cases  I  have  not  prohibited  it. 

Loans  of  Government  property. — I  find  that  there  have  been  occasionally  loans  of 
Govommont  material  to  persons  not  in  the  Government  service.  Such  loans  are  .^^iiid 
to  have  Ixm'U  made  only  in  cases  of  [47]  emergency.  Oats  have  thus  been  loaned  to 
the  trader  when  he  was  temporarily  unaole  to  secure  shipments  f rom market\^\xssNki.^ 
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tii?  to  Mil,  and  pip^  for  muking  repairs  to  plumbing,  and  the  liko.  Sijr)i  materials 
havt^  al  WEiys  Tj<^t*n  returned,  except  in  one  or  two  caaes*  which  are  now  p*^ri<liug. 

On  ih('  face  of  it  this  practice  aeetns  reprehenisible;  but  in  a  community  uke  thia, 
self -d<' pendent^  and  distant  from  a  general  euurce  of  supply,  it  ia  e\'ident  that  emer- 
eenciea  will  sometimes  arise  when  to  refuse  such  aid  would  work  great  liardship.  The 
danger  of  such  a  praf^iee  m  in  it^  abuse.  I  have  therefurf?  deemed  it  best  not  to 
din^et  its  discontiuuituce^  l>ut  merely  to  caution  the  agent  not  to  permit  it  except  in 
case*;  of  real  emergency. 

The  rc'cord  of  auch  transactions  has  hitherto  been  far  from  perfect,  consisting  of  a 
mere  loose-slip  memorandum  of  the  loan  in  each  cascn  kept  upon  a  dagger  file  until  the 
material  it*  replaced,  when  the  memorandum  i^  deHiroyed  and  the  record  of  the  t runs- 
act  ion  consequently  disappears*  I  have  directed  that  in  case  any  such  transactions 
iw^cr/me  necessiirv  m  future  a  hook  entry  he  made  showing  the  date  of  the  Imm,  the 
amotini  and  kind  of  the  material  loaned ^  to  whom  loaned  and  on  whos»e  authority^  the 
nature  of  the  emergency  that  jiMifleg  the  loan,  and  the  approximate  date  when  the 
material  will  be  replacea,  and  that  space  be  left  after  this  entry  for  the  insertion  at  the 
piroper  time  of  the  date  and  part ieukrs  of  the  return  of  the  malerialei  loaned.  Such  a 
rector*!  niififht  properly  be  kept  in  a  mere  memorandum  hook,  but  it  should  be  a  perma- 
nent record. 

Mfiifiiah  in  u-arehotnif  not  needed. — There  are  Ln  the  agency  warehouse  eome  3,000 
pounds  of  sugar,  ae venal  bags  of  coffee,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  baking  powder 
for  whii::h  there  is  no  longer  any  use,  in  \'iew  of  the  fact  that  the  issue  of  aubsistence  to 
the  Indians  long  since  cr^'ased.  The  agency  V>oarding  school  is  constantly  requiring 
suih  supplies,  and  ihei^e  might  readily  be  transferred  tt>  the  school  in  lieu  of  freeh  puf- 
chaises  to  that  extent. 

There  are  also  three  bnpheadf*  (probably  ten  groae)  of  No.  2  lamp  [48]  chimneys, 
and  prcjbably  ten  doKc»n  No.  1  lamp  chimneys.  For  the  latter  I  am  told  that  there  is 
nu  need  here  whatever h  and  of  the  former  the  coni^umption  both  for  the  agency  and 
the  ficliof.^  does  not  exceed  half  a  gross  a  year.  These  chimneys  have  been  in  Uie 
warehouse  for  many  y^irtj.  The  property  return  showe  only  429,  that  being  the  num- 
ber inventiiried  to  the  present  agent,  less  the  number  expended  since.  If  these  lamp 
chimneys  are  of  sufUcient  value  t«  justify  trarii^porting  them,  they  might  be  utilised 
,  elsewhere,  ae  they  are  not  required  here. 

iShrnild  either  of  the  tranj^fern  mg^e.^ted  be  made,  the  appropriate  credit  should  be 
made  to  the  Crow  funds. 

There  are  also  other  articles  which  might  possibly  be  utilized  elsewhere  and  which 
are  of  no  value  here,  including  a  millstone  with  fittings  and  some  forty  knockdown 
school  desks.  Should  it  be  deemed  worth  while  to  consider  such  transfers,  the  matter 
should  be  taken  up  with  the  agent  and  a  inore  detailed  report  required  from  him. 

The  system  of  accounting  for  property  is  cumbersome,  mdirect,  and  imperfect.  I 
understand,  however,  that  it  is  the  system  which  is  in  general  use,  and  as  I  imder- 
stand  that  Inspector  Gould  is  now  going  into  that  whole  question  I  deem  it  unneces- 
sary to  make  specific  criticisms  or  suggestions  for  improvement. 

Private  houses  on  public  lands. — There  are  a  number  of  houses  here  which  have 
been  built  at  various  times  by  private  individuals  upon  agency  or  school  grounds. 
Most  of  these  improvements  have  been  sold  by  the  original  owners — in  some  cases 
they  have  passed  through  a  succession  of  ownerships — and  in  some  cases  such  pur- 
chaser is  not  even  the  occupant,  but  rents  the  property  to  a  tenant,  and  in  some  cases 
he  does  not  even  live  on  the  reservation.  In  one  case  I  am  informed  that  the  Grov- 
ernment  has  actually  paid  rent  to  such  an  absentee  landlord. 

Such  improvements  could  apparently  not  have  been  placed  upon  public  lands 
except  unaer  a  concession  from  the  Government  for  some  specific  purpose,  and  in 
some  cases,  at  least,  this  purpose  has  presumably  long  since  failed.  I  have  been  unable 
to  find  any  record  of  these  [49]  cx)nces8ion8.  They  may  have  been  entirely  informal. 
But  in  the  absence  of  some  specific  and  formal  grant  of  a  continuing  right  of  occu- 
pancy independent  of  the  purpose  for  which  the  concession  was  made,  I  believe  that 
such  improvements  would  become  the  property  of  the  Government  or  of  the  Crow 
tribe  upon  the  extinguishment  of  the  particular  concession  under  which  they  were 
severally  made.  In  the  absence  of  such  an  express  grant,  I  question  whether  such  a 
concessionnaire  would  have  power  to  transfer  any  title  to  such  improvements,  or,  ex- 
cept by  permission  of  the  Government,  even  to  use  them  for  any.  other  purpose  than 
that  for  which  originally  constructed. 

If  this  doctrine  be  sound,  there  are  a  number  of  buildings  upon  the  reservation 
which  are  now  treated  as  private  property,  which  probably  really  belong  to  the 
Goveniment  for  the  benefit  of  the  Crow  tribe,  and  should  be  producing  revenue  for 
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the  tribe.  I  do  not  undertake  to  give  particulars  in  this  matter,  because  if  it  is  to 
be  taken  up  along  this  line  the  whole  suDiect  should  be  very  carefully  gone  into  and 
adjusted  so  as  to  cause  a  minimiun  of  hardship  to  the  present  occupants,  who  in  most 
cases  are,  in  a  sense,  innocent  purchasers  for  vlilue. 

Stallion. — In  the  Ml  of  1899  Mr.  August  Belmont,  of  New  York,  presented  to  the 
Grow  tribe  a  two-year-old  stallion,  of  registered  racing  stock.  This  smlion  is  of  great 
value  in  improving  the  breed  of  Indian  horses.  The  Indians  appear  to  have  £iled 
to  appreciate  this  or  to  make  any  considerable  use  of  the  stallion  until  a  year  or  two 
ago,  when  the  racing  qualities  of  his  colts  were  demonstrated  at  the  Crow  mir. 

I  find  that  he  has  been  frequently  bred  to  mares  belonging  to  white  men  without 
any  charge  being  made  for  the  service.  Under  the  circumstances  I  think  this  practice 
has  grown  up  ^uite  naturally  and  without  any  dishonest  motive.  The  tribe  has  not 
suffered  any  du*ect  injury,  but  it  has  not  received  from  this  source  a  revenue,  which 
it  might  very  properly  have  received,  for  I  am  informed  that  under  like  circumstances 
it  is  quite  tne  rule  for  the  owners  of  such  stock  to  charge  [50]  for  such  service,  even 
when  it  is  not  done  as  a  regular  business.  The  animal  is  a  source  of  expense,  requiring 
about  double  rations,  and  it  is  but  fair  that  he  should  produce  this  legitimate  revenue. 
I  believe,  therefore,  that  it  would  be  wise  to  make  a  reasonable  charge  for  this  service, 
in  line  with  similar  charges  elsewhere,  and  turn  such  moneys  into  the  Crow  fund. 
At  present  the  stable  force  is  not  sufficient  to  give  the  proper  attention  to  the  stallion 
during  the  busy  season,  and  it  would  be  quite  desirable  to  permit  the  agent  to  make 
use  of  the  revenue  derived  from  this  source,  so  Mr  as  necessary,  in  providing  additional 
help  or  additional  Mrilities  for  the  care  of  the  animal. 

The  matter  of  making  a  charge  for  the  use  of  this  animal  is  probably  entirely  within 
the  discretion  of  the  agent,  and  I  mie^ht  therefore  merely  have  taken  this  matter  up 
with  him.  But  I  have  chosen  to  make  my  recommendation  in  this  way,  because  I 
wish  also  to  say  that  I  think  the  agent  himself  should  have  the  privilege  of  using  this 
animal  without  charge,  just  as  any  member  of  the  tribe  in  whose  behalf  he  is  laboring 
at  a  salary  far  from  commensurate  with  the  importance  of  his  duties. 

Hiring  out  Government  teams. — I  find  that  last  winter  on  two  occasions  teams  were 
loaned  to  Mr.  Bair  for  periods  of  several  days  in  the  one  case  and  several  weeks  in  the 
other.  They  were  botn  cases  of  emergency,  and  they  were  both  justified  so  far  as  per- 
mitting the  use  of  the  Government  teams  was  concerned,  and  the  teams  were  not  tnen 
needea  for  Government  work.  But  the  usual  chai]^  for  the  service  rendered  should 
have  been  made,  and  I  have  given  directions  that  in  any  future  case  of  this  kind  this 
be  done  and  the  money  be  accounted  for  in  accordance  with  the  regulations,  for  the 
credit  of  the  Crow  funds. 

Cash  accaient. — I  find  the  cashbook,  as  well  as  the  ledger  accounts  of  individual 
Indian  moneys,  to  be  correct  and  properly  kept. 

The  information  fumished  me  in  response  to  my  reauest  of  June  1  was  not  in  such 
form  as  to  enable  me  to  determine  the  exact  financial  status  of  the  tribe,  as  was  my 
intention. 

[51]  INDIAN  TRADBB8. 

There  are  four  regular  trading  stores  on  the  reservation,  with  licenses  as  follows: 
Crow  Agency,  Richardson  &  Bailey;  Pryor,  Albert  L.  Baocock;  St.  Xavier,  Harry 
Chapin  Lobdell;  Lodgegrass,  A.  M.  Stevenson.  In  addition  there  is  a  butcher  shop 
at  Crow  Agency,  duly  licensed  by  Small  &  Piper,  and  a  trading  license  has  been  issued 
to  George  H.  Pease,  at  Lodgegrass,  but  the  store  has  not  yet  been  opened. 

I  find  that  all  the  regular  traders  have  violated  the  regulations  more  or  less  flagrantly, 
but  probably  unintentionally,  as  none  of  them  has  ever  been  furnished  with  a  copy  ot 
the  regulations.  I  happened  to  have  one  copy  of  the  pamphlet  containing  the  regu- 
lations governing  traders,  and  this  I  gave  to  tu.  Stevenson.  Copies  of  this  pamphlet 
should  be  sent  to  each  of  the  other  traders. 

Except  on  a  few  articles  the  prices  charged  by  all  the  traders  have  more  or  less 
exceeded  the  percentages  of  profit  allowed  by  section  557  of  the  regulations,  and  in 
some  cases  this  excess  has  been  very  great.  I  have  gone  over  this  question  very  care- 
fully with  them  all  and  instructed  tnem  to  readjust  their  prices  so  as  to  bring  them 
into  line  with  the  regulations.  I  have  told  them  that  in  doing  this  they  may  avoid 
odd  priceSj  fixing  the  price  on  package  goods  and  such  articles  as  customarily  take  a 
"round  price"  at  the  nearest  round  price  above  the  exact  price  as  figured  upon  the 
basis  of  the  regulations  and  averaging  down  on  bulk  staple  ^oods  which  are  sold  in 
quantities  and  on  which,  therefore,  a  round  price  is  not  essential.  In  arriving  at  the 
round  price  the  increment  is  to  be  5  cents  up  to  50  cents,  then  10  and  15  cents  alternately 
up  to  |2,  then  25  cents  up  to  $5,  and  then  50  cents. 
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They  nM  ineist  that  the  percentatgea  of  profit  allowed  by  the  reguUtions  are  not  euffi- 
cient  for  them  to  do  huaine-ris  ort.  In  reply^  I  have  reminded  them  that  they  have 
given  bond  tti  obey  the  reguktionat  and  told  thera  that  their  bonds  are  now  liable  to  be 
put  in  Huit  for  brei^i'h  oi  tbb  coiidition/  In  this  connection  I  have  said  that  I  have  do 
authority  to  depart  from  the  regulations  further  tl>an  mereeound  adminia-[d2]tnitive  dij- 
oretipn  requires,  and  this  I  hE\  e  done  to  the  extent  indicated  above.  Dut  I  have  told 
them  all  that  if  they  would  aubmit  ttieir  viewfl  in  writing  I  would  forward  theno  to  the 
Department  along  with  my  report  of  the  facte  and  my  comments*  Sach  communica- 
tions aa  they  submit  in  this  connection  I  will  forward  aa  EKhibit  D.     [See  p.  675.] 

As  to  their  claim  that  their  prices  are  now  not  out  of  line  with  those  charged  in  the 
neighboring  towns  of  Billings  and  Sheridan  I  do  not  know,  and  in  view  of  the  form  of  the 
regulation  I  have  not  deemed  it  my  duty  to  find  out.  I  have,  however,  had  dcc»* 
sion  to  buy  a  few  thidgs  in  Bitlinga,  and  the  prices  charged  seemed  to  me  exorbitant; 
in  tact,  I  am  told  generally  that  the  prices  in  Billings  are  about  the  highest  anywhere 
iL  the  country.  I  haA^e  also  had  occasion  to  buy  some  thiiige  Ixjth  here  and  at  Pryor^ 
and  the  prices  have  seemed  to  me  to  be  as  a  rule  reaBouable.  Moreover^  in  looking 
over  the  Indian  ledgers  I  have  noticed  a  number  of  articJes  with  the  prices  of  which  in 
Waabington  I  am  c^uite  familbr,  and  in  many  casea  I  have  been  struct  with  the  reason- 
ableneas  of  the  prices  charged  here.  And  yet.  the^  same  prices,  when  viewed  in  con- 
nee  tion  with  the  invoice  as  contemplated  by  the  regulations ^  often  carry  a  larger  per- 
centage oi  profit  than  is  allowed* 

They  are  all  carrying  a  considerable  line  of  credit  among  the  Indians.  For  the  four 
fitoree  this  credit  aggregates  |25,0O0,  an  average  of  about  $14  for  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  the  tribe.  To  all  these  getxtlem en  t  liave  said  (and  ihey  ai^ree  with  me)  that 
aa  a  geoeral  proposition  credit  ia  bad  for  an  Indian,  and  that  if  thi6  readjustment  of 
their  prices  mcideti tally  leads  to  a  cutting  down  of  their  line  of  credit,  it  will  be  a 
double  benelit  to  the  Indian.  I  have,  of  course,  impressed  upon  them  that  the  whole 
guci^tiou  of  credit  to  Indians  is  a  matter  of  business  discretion  with  them,  and  that  they 
always  take  the  entire  ri^k  in  extend iJig  such  credit. 

Bichardson  and  Bailey  have  two  tlerka  who  are  not  named  in  the  b cense*  I  have 
called  their  attention  to  sections  Sift,  528,  and  636  of  the  regulationa  and  directed 
^at  they  make  anplication  as  therein  [53]  c^antem plated  if  they  wish  to  continue  to 
employ  tbese  clerks. 

The  store  at  Pryor  (even  as  the  finn  is  commonly  known  on  the  reservation)  has 
violated  section  544  of  the  regulations  in  two  different  ways:  A.  L.  Babcock,  in  whoee 
name  the  license  is  issued,  is  not  and  never  has  been  a  resident  upon  the  reservation, 
while  J.  W.  Scally,  the  partner  who  conducts  the  business,  is  not  named  at  allin  the 
license.  But  I  find  correspondence  in  connection  with  the  license  for  last  year  which 
indicates  that  the  Indian  Office  was  acquainted  with  the  fact  of  Colonel  Babcock'a 
nonresidence;  and  the  license  for  that  year  also  showed  the  name  of  Mr.  Scally  as  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  A.  L.  Babcock  Company.  As  both  Colonel  Babcock's  nonresi- 
dence and  Mr.  Scally  *8  partnership  are  matters  of  common  knowledge  on  the  reserva- 
tion, I  assume  that  this  irregularity  in  the  present  license  arose  out  of  mere  careless- 
ness and  is  practically  a  mere  clerical  error.  In  this  connection  I  have  cautioned 
both  Mr.  Scally  and  the  agent  to  be  more  careful  in  such  matters  in  the  future. 

But  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the  whole  situation  is  that  the  licenses  for  the 
three  stores  at  Crow  Agency,  St.  Xavier,  and  Pryor  have  not  for  two  years  past  repre- 
sented the  real  ownership  of  the  business.  About  two  years  ago  the  traders  at  these 
three  stores,  and  the  John  E.  Edwards  Company,  which  was  then  running  a  licensed 
store  at  Crow  Agency,  got  together  and  consolidated  all  their  interests  somewhat  on 
the  basis  of  a  joint  stock  company,  but  without  any  formal  organization,  the  old  firms 
continuing  to  operate  the  business — except  in  the  case  of  the  John  E.  Edwards  Com- 
pany, which  combined  its  stock  with  that  of  Richardson  &  Bailey  and  went  out  of 
business — ^the  managing  partner  (or  partners)  at  each  store  receiving  a  sahuy  for  his 
services  and  the  net  profits  of  all  the  stores  being  divided  among  those  interested  on 
the  following  basis:  E.  A.  Richardson,  four-fifteenths;  John  E.  Edwards,  four-fif- 
teenths; A.  L.  Babcock,  four-fifteenths;  H.  C.  Lobdell,  one-fifteenth;  H.  V.  Bailev, 
one-fifteenth;  and  J.  W.  Scally,  one-fifteenth.  This  consolidated  fijin,  which  really 
owns  the  trading  stores  at  these  three  places,  is  an  entirely  informal  or-[54]  ganization; 
it  has  not  even  a  name,  and  its  existence  is  I  think  quite  unknown  except  to  die  gentle- 
men interested  in  it.  My  first  questions  which  ultimately  led  to  the  development  <rf 
this  situation  were  met  with  such  obviously  evasive  answers  by  one  memfc^  of  the 
firm  that  I  knew  he  was  trying  to  deceive  me.  I  then  secured  this  information  from 
other  members  of  the  firm  after  which  the  same  information  was  given  me  by  him. 

From  the  above  it  is  evident  that  the  licenses  of  all  the  three  stores  are  liable  to  be 
revoked  under  sections  527,  542,  and  544  of  tiie  regulations,  and  that  consequently 
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their  bonds  are  also  subject  to  be  put  in  suit,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs.  I  have  called  the  attention  of  these  eentlemen  to  this  fact,  but  I  have 
taken  no  further  action  in  this  connection,  simply  advising  them  that  I  should  report 
the  facts  to  the  Department.  I  have  also  invited  them  to  submit  statements  as  to 
their  individual  interest  in  the  business;  how  the  arrangement  came  to  be  made,  and 
the  advantages,  from  their  point  of  view,  both  to  themselves  and  to  the  Indians.  I 
submit  these  letters  herewith  as  Exhibit  E.     [See  p.  676.] 

Aside  from  the  mere  technical  violation  of  the  reflations,  however,  I  have  little 
criticism  to  make  of  this  arran^ment.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  has  operated  to  the 
detriment  of  the  Indians,  and  in  fact  it  is  possible  that  it  may  indirectly  have  bene- 
fited them  to  some  slight  extent,  as  claimisd  by  these  gentlemen.  The  chief  ground 
for  criticism  is  that  the  arrangement  was  a  secret  one  and  was  evidently  concealed 
with  great  care.  I  have,  however,  failed  to  find  any  criminal  motive  for  tnis  conceal- 
ment. 

To  forfeit  these  licenses  and  put  the  bonds  in  suit,  while  quite  possible  under  the 
regulations  in  view  of  the  existing  facts,  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  an  unnecessarily 
harsh  if  not  an  unjust  penalty;  and  I  am  not  inclined  to  recommend  such  action.  I 
recommend,  therefore,  that  these  traders  be  required  to  take  out  new  licenses  and 
furnish  new  bonds  in  accordance  with  the  existing  facts,  if  this  be  possible;  [55]  and  if 
this  be  not  possible,  that  they  be  advised  what  modifications  of  the  existing  situation 
will  be  necessary  to  meet  the  regulations,  and  that  they  be  required  to  make  such 
modifications  and  take  out  new  licenses  and  furnish  new  bonds  accordingly,  under 
penalty  of  revocation  of  the  existing  licenses  and  suits  upon  their  respective  Donds. 

TVaae  by  employees. — Section  518  of  the  regulations  (Sec.  2078,  Rev.  Stat.)  prohibits 
employees  from  having  any  interest  or  concern  in  any  trade  with  Indians.  Mr.  Fred 
E.  Miller,  who  has  been  for  a  number  of  years  clerk  at  the  agency,  was  for  some  time 
engaeed  in  buying  elk  teeth  from  the  Indians.  This  was  some  time  ago,  and  I  under- 
stand that  the  demand  for  elk  teeth  has  now  almost  entirely  disappeared.  Mr.  Miller's 
work  and  his  trading  in  this  connection  was  done  outside  of  office  hours  and  inde- 
pendently of  his  official  duties,  and  the  teeth  were  not  retailed  by  him,  but  were  sold 
m  wholesale  lots  to  manufacturing  jewelers.  Mr.  Miller  told  me  about  this  business 
quite  readily  and  frankly,  and  before  I  questioned  him  on  the  subject.  In  fact,  he 
exhibited  a  manifestly  honest  pride  in  the  fact  that  in  his  odd  hours  he  had  managed 
to  make  several  thousand  dollars  in  this  way.  I  have  since  confirmed  his  story  by 
independent  inquiries.  No  Indians  have  complained  of  him  as  having  cheated  them 
or  taken  advantage  of  them  in  these  trades,  and  I  have  found  no  reason  to  believe 
that  he  did.  Indeed,  the  fact  that  the  traders  were  all  buying  elk  teeth  at  the  same 
time  would  fix  a  condition  of  open-market  competition  which  would  prevent  this. 
There  has  been  no  substantial  wrone  done  to  the  Indians,  and  if  any  offense  was  com- 
mitted it  was  purely  technical;  ana  I  am  not  entirely  sure  that  the  language  of  the 
statute  covers  a  case  of  this  kind.  I  therefore  report  the  facts  without  recommenda- 
tion.   Mr.  Miller  is  an  efficient  and  valuable  clerk. 

Mr.  Miller  has  also,  in  a  similar  way,  been  to  a  considerable  extent,  a  purchaser  of 
Indian  curios,  and  some  of  these  curios  he  has  sold.  Practically  all  the  employees 
have  from  time  to  time  bought  from  the  [56]  Indians  articles  of  their  handiwork;  but 
it  is  quite  clear  that  such  occasional  purcnases,  not  made  with  a  view  to  a  resale,  are 
not  contemplated  by  the  statute. 

Mrs.  Grey  charges  that  Mr.  Miller  has  robbed  Indians*  graves  to  get  elk  teeth  buried 
with  them.  Not  an  Indian  has  made  this  charge,  and  conseauently  there  was  no 
basis  for  an  investimition,  there  being  no  specifications;  and  I  believe  the  charee  to 
be  absurdly  false.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Miller  and  the  traders  did  buy  from  the  Indians 
these  "grave  teeth,"  paying  a  somewhat  lower  price  for  them  than  fgr  fresh  teeth,  on 
account  of  the  greater  labor  and  expense  incident  to  cleaning  them  and  preparing 
them  for  market. 

CBOW   AQBNCY  BOARDING   SCHOOL. 

Mrs.  Grey  is  particularly  severe  in  her  criticism  of  this  school.  For  this  reason  I 
inspected  it  very  carefully,  though  I  was  unable  to  give  more  than  one  day  to  this 
work  before  the  school  was  dismissed  for  the  summer  vacation. 

I  visited  all  the  classrooms  and  observed  the  regular  school  work  then  in  progress. 
I  was  particularly  pleased  with  the  work  of  Miss  Standing,  the  primary  teacher,  and  of 
Miss  Palmer,  the  principal  teacher.  They  both  possess  excellent  qualifications  for  the 
teaching  of  Indian  children — patience  and  tact,  coupled  with  simplicity,  directness, 
and  clearness  of  expression,  and  withal  that  manifest  sympathy  which  is  essential  to 
the  successful  teacher.  The  children  were  obviously  interested  in  their  work,  and  I 
must  confess  that  under  all  the  drcumstancee  I  was  astonished  at  the  excellence  of 
their  recitation. 
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Of  the  intennediate  teacher,  Mik  Broad,  I  can  not  speak  bo  highly.  I  do  not  wish 
to  imepnuse  her,  for  she  i«  honest  and  faithful,  and,  I  believe,  eamefit  in  her  work .  But 
she  is  nervous  and  lacks  poise,  and  I  fear  can  not  accomplish  really  excellent  resulta, 
although  1  think  ehe  will  labor  faithfully  and  accomplish  a  fair  avemge.  1  undersland 
[57]  that  she  has  aince  been  transferred  to  another  echooL 

The  head  matron,  Mrs.  Woodruff,  is  ao  manifeetly  eitcellent  that  I  deem  specific 
comment  iiRneee^ary. 

The  su  perintenden  t ,  Mr .  Creel ,  is  eaniest  an  d  capable  in  hie  work .  He  has  im  proved 
the  school  form  very  greatly,  and  takes  tu  thfit  part  of  his  work  with  manife^  aeat  and 
ability H  He  haa,  however,  not  accounted  for  tne  produce  ot  the  farm  in  the  manner 
required  by  the  rt^gulationa.  But  this,  1  believe,  to  be  a  mere  administrative  irregu- 
lantyj  and  I  do  not  criticise  it  on  anjr  other  ground.  A&  the  facte  came  to  my  knowl- 
edge after  Mr.  Creel  h^lt  for  his  vacation^  1  have  taken  the  subject  up  with  the  agent 
ana  directed  him  to  require  a  stricter  compliance  with  the  regulations  in  ttiis  regard. 
1  am  hardly  able  to  speak  with  positivenefla  aa  to  Mr.  CreeFs  ability  aa  a  busxneas 
manager,  though  I  think  that  he  has  done  very  weU,  for  the  whole  institution  hod 
every  appearance  of  running  emoothly.     His  discipline  ie  weak. 

Ah  to  the  other  employees  of  the  8cIh>o1,  my;  hurried  inspection  does  not  enable  me  to 
apeak  very  confidently,  but  my  impreesion  is  that  a  very  good  standard  of  efficiency 
h  maintained  throup:hout  the  echooL 

The  buthin^  faciiitiee  at  thifi  school  are  maniiestly  insufficient,  and  they  ehotild  be 
enlarged  and  impmved  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  I  eubuiit  herewith,  aa  Exhibit  F 
[Se.e  p.  6S0],  a  memoiandum  upi>n  this  euoject  which  waa  prepared  by  the  agency  phy- 
sician at  my  request. 

I  visited  also  the  Government  boarding  school  at  Pry  or  and  the  Catholic  boarding 
ichool  at  the  St.  Xavier  Missioo ;  but  vacation  had  bejnin  at  both  places  and  I  had 
not,  therefore,  an  opportunity  for  a  thoruugh  inspection,  My  impression  of  both 
Bchools,  however,  ae  to  equipment  and  faculty,  is  iavorable*  I  also  visited  the  Baptiat 
day  school  at  Lodgegrai^s— the  only  day  t^chool  on  the  re^rvation.  It  was  vacation 
time,  but  1  met  tfie  teacher,  Misa  Hicks — I  think  she  is  a  Cherokee — and  discusssed 
with  her  both  the  couree  of  studies  and  her  methods  of  instruction.  I  believe  1^ 
school  is  doing  very  good  work. 

[58]   SOME   GENERAL  CONDITIONS. 

Crows  a  moribund  race. — As  shown  by  the  census  returns  for  several  years  past,  the 
deaths  among  the  Crows  have  exceeded  the  births  by  an  average  of  about  30  each 
year.  As  there  are  now  only  about  1,800  of  them  in  all,  this  mdicates  an  annual 
decrease  of  about  IJ  per  cent  per  annimi.  Should  this  rate  of  decrease  continue  it 
is  obvious  that  the  tnbe  will  nave  practically  disappeared  in  another  generation  or 
two. 

This  condition  is  due  to  a  variety  of  causes.  The  Crows  themselves  are  responsible 
for  some,  while  others  are  due  to  their  relations  with  the  white  man — either  to  the 
changed  conditions  necessarily  incident  to  the  advance  of  civilization,  to  which  the 
Indian  has  not  yet  been  able  to  adapt  himself,  or  to  the  diseases  and  habits,  which 
the  white  man  has  directly  introduced,  which  were  before  unknown  to  the  Indian. 

Immorality. — The  Crows  appear  to  have  been  originally,  and  for  the  most  part 
they  are  still,  abominably  immoral.  Perhaps  it  would  be  more  nearly  correct  to  say 
that  they  are  unmoral,  for  they  appear  to  be  utterly  devoid  of  any  moral  sense  in  con- 
nection with  their  sexual  relations— ^to  be  totally  innocent  of  any  ethical  conception, 
which  might  result  either  in  an  impulse  toward  personal  purity  or  a  restraint  of  licen- 
tiousness. They  utterly  f&il  even  to  perceive  any  moral  difference  between  purity 
and  impurity.  Thev  respect  equally  the  most  abandoned  prostitute  and  the  un- 
touched maiden — I  had  almost  said  the  most  virtuous  maiden,  but  that  would  be 
inaccurate,  for  virtue  does  not  exist.  I  have  not  heard  of  a  single  case  where  a  female 
Crow,  even  a  school  girl,  fresh  from  the  influences  of  good  women,  has  offered  the 
slightest  resistance  to  sexual  advances  from  any  source.  They  are  absolutely  pro- 
miscuous in  their  sexual  relations,  and  incest  is  common. 

Venereal  diseases. — Notwithstanding  this  condition  of  morals,  I  understand  that  in 
their  primitive  state  they  were  free  from  venereal  diseases — like  so  many  cattle. 
But  in  consequence  of  their  sexual  habits  these  diseases  were  quickly  contracted 
when  they  came  in  contact  [59]  with  white  men;  and  for  the  same  reason  those  dis- 
eases were  disseminated  easily  and  rapidly  through  the  whole  tribe.  The  tribe  is 
now  practically  saturated  witn  venereal  diseases  of  various  types.  This,  of  course, 
undermiDes  the  constitution  of  the  mdivvdwal  and  ot  itself  tends  to  the  extinction  of 
the  luce.    But  there  are  other  canseB  openXan^  \d  >i)^  ^siA. 
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Ahortion. — ^The  practice  of  abortion  is  common.  It  is  quite  well  known  by  the 
agent  and  the  authorities  generally  on  the  reservation,  but  it  appears  never  to  have 
been  possible  to  catch  and  punish  an  abortionist.  The  Indians  simply  will  not  testify 
against  them.  Some  story,  such  as  that  there  was  a  runaway  and  the  woman  was 
thrown  out  and  thus  caused  to  miscarry,  is  always  jgiven  and  the  most  circumstantial 
details  furnished.  I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  the  agent,  the  physicians,  and 
the  police,  as  well  as  the  men  in  the  different  districts,  in  the  hope  that  a  case  may 
be  found  in  which  the  evidence  can  be  gotten  in  such  ehape  as  to  enable  the  Federal 
court  to  administer  the  merited  punishment.  In  this  way  alone  can  the  practice  be 
stamped  out. 

On  these  two  subjects,  sexual  immorality  and  the  practice  of  abortion,  I  have 
talked  most  earnestly  with  the  men  in  all  the  districts.  I  have  a  little  hope  th&t 
some  slight  impression  may  have  been  made;  perhaps  I  might  more  truly  say  that 
"I  rather  wish  that  hope"  that  good  may  follow.  But  it  is  only  persistent,  patient, 
earnest,  and  unflinching  work  that  will  ever  correct  these  evils  even  in  a  measure. 
And  here  is  one  of  the  urgent  fields  for  the  imssionar>':  to  implant  and  develop  in 
these  Indians  some  moral  sense,  some  conception  of  personal  decency. 

I  have  dwelt  thus  upon  the  repulsive  traits  of  the  Crows  because  they  are  the  traits 
that  need  attention;  but  it  would  be  unjust  not  to  allude  to  some  of  their  attractive 
qualities  too.  They  are  children,  and  their  emotions  and  motives  are  all  of  the  ele- 
mental sort.  Eminent  [60]  ly  peaceable  and  good  natured,they  are  easily  led  if  one 
have  but  patience  for  the  task  and  a  little  genuine  human  sympathy.  Tney  wish  to 
advance,  and  are  predisposed  to  trust  and  follow  the  white  man.  The  man  (or  woman) 
who  takes  advantage  of  these  big,  trustful  children  is  worthy  of  contempt  and  of 
punishment. 

The  rapid  and  in  a  measure  forced  transition  from  the  state  of  barbarism  to  that  of 
(outward)  civilization  has  reacted  upon  the  Indian  to  his  physical  detriment  in  sev- 
eral ways.  As  nomadic  himters  they  were  constantly  in  the  open  and  constantly 
exercising.  An  enormous  appetite  for  meat  resulted  naturally;  it  was  the  normal 
accompaniment  of  their  mode  of  life.  This  appetite  is  the  direct  personal  acquire- 
ment of  the  older  ones  now  living,  and  it  is  the  natural  heritage  of  the  younger  gener- 
ation; but  in  neither  case  do  their  present  habits  justify  the  diet  which  their  ancestral 
appetite  demands.    Digestive  troiibles  are  a  natural  consequence. 

Similarly,  the  prevalence  of  tuberculosis  is  doubtless  traceable  to  the  fact  that  they 
have  not  yet  learned  how  to  live  in  houses.  In  the  tepee  ventilation  is  automatic ;  and 
the  Indian  has  not  yet  learned  that  he  must  attend  to  the  ventilation  of  his  house. 
In  the  natural  processes  of  evolution  the  squaw  had  learned  to  care  properly  for 
a  tepee;  she  has  not  yet  learned  to  be  a  good  housewife. 

Of  course  these  evils  can  be  overcome  only  by  means  of  educational  processes;  and 
these  require  time  and  patience,  as  well  as  skill.  * 

Hospital, — Growing  out  of  the  above,  almost  as  the  direct  logical  corollary  of  these 
propositions,  is  the  need — the  crying,  urgent  need — of  a  hospital.  In  this  connection, 
I  submit  herewith,  with  my  hearty  indorsement  and  approval,  a  communication 
addressed  to  me  under  date  of  August  2,  by  the  agency  physician  upon  the  subject 
of  a  hospital  to  be  establihsed  in  connection  with  the  agency  boarding  school.  (See 
Exhibit  G.)  [See  p.  680.] 
»  In  the  treaty  wmch  was  emasculated  and  then  ratified  by  the  act  [61]  of  April  27 
1904,  provision  was  made  for  a  hospital,  $10,000  for  construction  and  e<][uipment  and 
the  income  from  150,000  for  maintenance.  Under  the  act  referred  to  it  is  apparently 
contemplated  that  the  funds  accruing  from  the  sale  of  the  lands  ceded  shall  be  dis- 
tributed pro  rata  among  the  different  funds  provided  in  the  treaty.  If  this  be  done 
it  will  manifestly  be  many  years  before  the  funds  available  will  make  it  possible  to 

Erovide  for  this  hospital.  A  certain  discretion  appears,  however,  to  be  given  the 
ecretary  of  the  Interior  to  expend  these  moneys  otherwise  than  by  distributinjg 
them  on  a  strict  pro-rata  basis  among  the  several  funds  provided  for,  and  under  this 
authority  it  may  be  possible  for  the  Secretary,  if  in  his  judgment  it  seems  wise,  to 
give  priority  to  these  hospital  funds  in  the  distribution  of  these  receipts. 

But  I  believe  it  would  be  better,  and  in  every  way  more  equitable  under  all  the 
circumstances,  for  the  United  States  to  appropriate  outright  the  necessary  public 
funds  lo  construct  and  equip  a  suitable  hospital  in  connection  with  the  school  at 
Grow  Agency,  and  that  thereafter  a  sufficient  appropriation  for  the  proper  maintenance 
of  the  hospital  be  regularly  included  in  the  agency 'budget  from  year  to  year. 

1  reconunend,  therefore,  that  the  necessary  steps  be  taken  to  procure  the  establish- 
ment of  such  a  hospital  in  one  or  other  of  the  ways  above  indicated,  but  preferably 
by  means  of  a  direct  appropriation  by  CongreeB,  u  this  be  possible. 
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RSV.  i.  a.  BU11GB89> 


The  Rev.  J.  G.  Burgess  is  the  miesionary  maintained  at  Crow  Agency  by  the  Ameri- 
can MifsflionBry  AB(?o(?iaiion  under  authority  Sxom  the  Department  dated  April  11,_  1895, 
granting  right  of  occupancy  of  10  acres  of  laiid  for  the  purpose  of  a  church  and  miasion. 
The  land  is  occupied  by  the  niifiaionary's  house,  gariJen,  and  paeture,  hut  no  church 
has  been  built.  1  understand  that  Mr.  Burgeas  preaches  in  the  chapel  ^t  the  agency 
boaKlin^  school. 

[62]  litfth  when  I  saw  her  in  Washington  and  a|;ain  when  I  talked  with  bt?r  in  Sheri- 
dan just  before  coming  here,  Mns.  Oev  gave  me  to  understand,  and  I  think  she  told 
me  in  mt  many  WdrdB,  that  Mr.  Burgess  lieJd  the  same  views  she  <ljd  in  regard  to  matters 
on  the  reservation ^  and  that  he  wa^  working  toward  the  ^me  end  that  she  was.  Unfor- 
tuiiately,  when  I  tirat  came  Mr.  Burgee  was  away— Mrs.  Grey  dt^plored  this  fact— and 
I  was  not  able  to  see  him  until  after  I  hai:!  been  compelled  to  eject  Mra.  Gic^y  from  the 
reservation.  On  June  8  I  had  a  talk  with  him  and  invited  him  to  aid  me  in  biin^ng 
out  any  matters  on  the  reeer%'ttlion  that  needed  correction,  I  was  quite  turpriscS  to 
have  him  tell  me  that  he  had  no  sympathy  with  Mrs.  Grey,  had  never  had  any  com- 
munication with  her  more  than  to  met  t  her  casaially,  and  that  he  hopod  I  could  h&ve 
her  punished  and  keep  her  fropi  doing  further  hann  to  these  Indians. 

The  only  thingis  which  at  this  time  he  asked  me  to  invearigate  were  two  which  Mrw. 
Grey  had  cliarged,  one  against  a  clerk  at  the  agency  and  the  other  a^inst  one  of  the 
additional  farmers,  both  relating  to  improper  relaiions  with  the  equaws;  and  the  gen- 
eral impression  made  upon  me  at  the  lime  was  that  he  did  not  believe  Mra.  Grey*B 
charg*^^  againi*t  the  agent. 

The  matter  of  the  clerk  I  knew  had  been  investigated  several  yeare  ago  and  found 
nntrue.  He  has  (^ince  married  and  has  a  child.  1  at^ked  Mr.  Burgesi^  if  he  thought 
ihifl  man  was  now  ^iltv  of  this  misbeha^iorH  He  Fuid  he  did  not  think  so;  and  ma 
life  is  certainly  beheveiS  by  all  to  be  exemplary  now.  So  I  told  Mr.  Bui]gejas  that  I 
would  not  disgrace  this  man's  wife  and  baby  by  reopening  such  a  chargt^  in  a  public 
inveetigati<m.  Thie  was  evidently  uni^ati@facto^y  U)  hlmj  and  his  desire  to  have 
the  matter  again  investigated  waa  manifest,  but  1  positively  refused  to  do  it. 

As  to  the  other  matter  there  had  also  been  an  investigation  several  ^ears  ago,  which 
had  proved  the  charEe  groundlpss,  but  at  that  time  1  did  not  know  thw  and  he  did  not 
tell  me.  So  I  asked  nitu  if  be  thought  this  nmn  was  still  misbehaving  in  thm  way,  and 
h<-H'iiit  hfMlifk  S«i  1  [*:'\  f'Ad  him  1  ^vcpiild  Innk  iiHf>  th'^  ITMsTP^  v  !  MifTOT>^  when  1  ^-.inie 
to  this  farmer's  district  in  my  progress  over  the  reservation,  I  was  surprised  that  not  an 
Indian  mentioned  this  matter  to  me,  for  both  Mr.  Burgess  and  Mrs.  Grey  had  said  that 
it  was  common  knowledge  among  them,  and  the  cause  of  many  complaints.  Finally 
I  asked  one  of  the  most  substantial  and  trustworthy  Indians  in  the  aistrict  if  he  had 
ever  heard  of  such  a  matter.  He  told  me  inunediately  that  he  had;  that  it  was  a  case 
of  some  disgruntled  Indians  trying  to  **get  even"  by  an  absurdly  false  charge;  that  the 
matter  had  been  investigated,  and  that  there  was  absolutely  no  foundation  for  the 
charge,  and  none  of  the  Indians  really  believed  it.  It  then  developed  that  my  in- 
terpreter had  interpreted  on  this  occasion  also,  and  he  confirmed  this  story  and  told 
me  all  the  details  of  the  investigation,  which  proved  conclusively  that  there  was  no 
basis  for  the  charge. 

On  June  23,  after  my  return  to  the  agency,  I  went  to  see  Mr.  Burgees  and  explained* 
this  all  to  him,  expecting  that  he  would  be  gratified  to  know  that  he  had  been  mis- 
taken, for  in  telling  me  o!  the  matter  he  said  he  hated  to  believe  it  as  the  man's  wife 
was  an  estimable  woman  and  a  member  of  his  church.  To  my  astonishment,  however, 
he  declined  to  believe  that  I  could  have  learned  the  truth,  and  insisted  that  the  chaige 
must  be  true,  because,  he  said,  it  was  well  known  that  the  husband  of  the  woman 
concerned,  in  trying  to  punish  the  farmer,  had  insulted  him  by  striking  him  in  the 
ftbce  with  his  breechcloth  to  make  an  excuse  for  a  fight,  and  that  the  farmer  had  taken 
the  insult. 

(I  can  not  refrain  from  pointing  out  how  this  story  is  so  patently  absurd  that  any 
man  of  ordinary  judgment,  even  if  he  had  not  lived  among  the  Crows  for  twelve  years, 
as  Mr.  Burgess  has  aone,  should  have  known  that  it  could  not  be  true.  In  the  first 
place  it  is  not  the  custom  of  Crow  husbands  thus  to  resent  such  misbehaviof  toward 
their  wives,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  quite  common  for  them  to  peddle  their  wives  for 
profit;  and  in  the  second  place,  if  an  Indian  ever  got  ready  to  fight  on  such  an  account 
ne  would  never  stop  to  reason  out  that  it  [64]  would  give  him  a  legal  advantage  if  he 
first  insulted  his  opponent  and  thus  made  him  assume  the  aggressive.) 

I  told  Mr.  Burgess  that  I  could  hardly  credit  this  story  because  when  I  visited  this 
farmer's  district  he  certainly  had  his  Indians  under  good  control,  which  would  have 
been  impossible  if  he  had  ever  submitted  to  such  an  insult  at  the  hand  of  one  of  them. 
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I  said,  however,  that  if  it  were  true  it  would  be  proof  positive  that  the  man  was  not 
fit  to  be  in  a  position  of  authority  and  that  I  would  investigate  it.  He  urged  me  to  do 
so.  I  did  not  take  testimony  on  this  subject  under  oath  as  I  had  intended  (for  it  was 
my  purpose  to  satisfy  Mr.  Burgess),  because  he  s^terwards  requested  me  not  to;  but 
I  did  make  inquiries  of  several  of  the  most  trustworthy  Indians  of  that  district,  and 
they  all  told  me  they  had  never  heard  of  such  a  thing;  and  if  it  had  been  true  they 
could  not  have  helped  hearing  of  it.  There  had  been  a  personal  difficulty,  they  told 
me,  between  the  farmer  and  the  Indian  in  question,  but  it  occurred  in  the  line  of  the 
farmer's  duty  and  was  such  as  to  reflect  creoit  upon  him  for  his  self-contiol  and  firm- 
ness, and  these  Indians  so  regarded  it. 

Mr.  Burgess  afterwards  admitted  to  me  that  his  opinion  in  this  entire  matter,  both 
as  to  the  relations  with  the  woman  and  the  difficulty  with  her  husband^  was  based 
upon  the  statement  of  one  Indian  and  his  wife,  and  that  he  himself  had  made  no  effort 
to  ascertain  the  truth  by  independent  inquiries  in  the  neighborhood . 

On  this  same  occasion  (June  23)  Mr.  Burgess  also  made  serious  charees  against  the 
agent.  To  be  sure  that  I  had  the  charges  perfectly  straight,  I  reduced  them  to  writinjg 
in  the  form  of  a  letter  addressed  to  me,  which  Mr.  Burgess  signed,  and  which  I  submit 
herewith  as  Exhibit  H.  On  June  25  I  called  before  me  all  who  could  be  found  of  those 
mentioned  in  the  charges  and  examined  them  under  oath  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Bur^ 
^ess  and  the  agent.  I  made  a  complete  shorthand  record  of  this  testimony,  but  I  deem 
It  unnecessary  to  produce  a  transcript  unless  the  Department  should  later  desire  it 
in  this  connection.*  The  evidence  [65]  showed  that  many  of  the  statements  in  the 
charges  were  absolutely  false,  while  others  distorted  the  facts  almost  beyond  recog- 
nition. The  whole  force  and  effect  of  the  charges  was  to  misconstrue  a  perfectly  proper 
and  laudable  proceeding  into  a  most  reprehensible  and  even  contemptible  one.  At 
the  end  of  the  day's  session  Mr.  Burgess  said  to  me  that  he  was  satisned  that  he  had 
been  mistaken  and  asked  me  not  to  pursue  the  matter  further.  He  commented  upon 
the  impartiality  of  my  examination,  and  said  he  believed  I  had  brou^t  out  l^e  exact 
truth.  He  admitted  that  he  had  taken  practically  just  what  had  come  to  him  and  had 
made  little  or  no  independent  effort  to  ascertain  the  real  facts  of  the  matter,  and  that 
he  had  never  spoken  to  the  agent  about  it,  and  the  agent  had  never  heard  any  breath 
of  suspicion  in  this  connection  until  I  handed  him  Mr.  Burgess's  letter  just  before 
proceeding  with  the  taking  of  testimony. 

On  August  1 ,  when  he  was  before  me  m  another  matter,  Mr.  Burgess  said  he  had  been 
thinking  over  this  matter  since  the  hearing  and  had  concluded  tnat  his  charges  were 
substantilly  true  after  all,  and  that  I  had  simply  twisted  the  testimony.  Strangely 
enough,  however,  and  apparently  quite  imconscious  of  his  inconsistency,  he  said  at 
the  same  time  that  he  haa  not  intended  to  make  the  charges,  but  that  I  had  trapped 
him  into  it,  and  that  he  had  not  wanted  the  investi^tion  made.  The  first  part  of  this 
I  can  pass  with  a  smile  and  a  shrug  of  the  shoulder,  but  as  to  the  last  it  is  simply  false. 
As  soon  as  he  had  made  his  charges  I  said  they  were  serious  ones  and  criticised  him  for 
not  having  sooner  brought  them  lorward.  I  said  at  once  that  I  would  investigate  them 
thoroughly,  and  of  this  he  expressed  entire  approval. 

•  In  this  hearing  on  June  25  another  matter  of  some  interest  developed  quite  inci- 
dentally. One  of  the  letters  which  Mrs.  Grey  sent  to  the  President  about  the  Ist  of 
May  pim)orted  to  be  signed  by  Frank  Shane,  and  I  supposed  it  had  been  written  by 
him.  Having  Frank  Shane  before  me  as  a  witness  in  connection  with  Mr.  Burgess 'b 
charges,  I  questioned  him  about  this  letter  also.  Much  t)  my  amazement  I  found  [66] 
that  this  letter  had  been  written  for  him  by  Mr.  Burgess.  1  questioned  him  closely 
as  to  what  he  had  told  Mr.  Burgess  to  put  into  this  letter.  I  nuuie  him  answer  under 
oath  and  I  took  down  what  he  said.  His  testimony  clearly  shows  (even  putting  the 
most  charitable  construction  upon  the  facts)  that  Mr.  Burgess  in  choosing  his  language 
in  this  letter  so  far  colored  and  altered  the  meaning  which  Frank  Shane  asked  him  to 
express  as  to  amount  to  virtual  falsification. 

Mr.  Burgess  had  told  me  repeatedly  that  he  had  never  had  more  than  a  casual 
meeting  with  Mrs.  Grey  and  some  brief  conversation,  the  nature  of  which  he  said  he 
could  not  remember.  I  was,  therefore,  much  surprised  to  learn  that  on  June  28  he 
had  been  seen  in  earnest  conversation  with  Mrs.  (jrey  for  half  an  hour  on  the  depot 
platform  in  Billings.  On  accoimt  of  sickness,!  was  not  able  to  see  Mr.  Burgess  again 
after  this  until  July  12,  when  I  sent  for  him.  I  asked  him  if  he  had  had  any  communi- 
cation with  Mrs.  Grey  since  I  put  her  off  the  reservation.  He  answered  '*No,"  and 
then  after  a  moment's  hesitation  he  added  that  he  had  "spoken  to  her"  in  Billings  on 
the  day  of  the  circus.  I  asked  him  the  nature  of  the  conversation,  but  he  refused  to 
tell  me,  saying  that  it  was  purely  casual  and  that  he  did  not  remember  what  they 

*The  record  of  this  hearing  will  be  found  at  pp.  683-697. 
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talked  about.  I  sflted  him  if  he  had  gone  to  BillingB  to  meet  Mrs.  Grey,  aud  he  wbjA^ 
"No/*  that  he  had  gone  in  reeponie  to  q  telegram  from  ^  friend.  Iii  reply  to  my 
further  queationa  he  stated  Uiat  he  had  received  three  lettera  from  Mra.  Grey  within 
the  last  three  weeka^  but  that  he  h^  not  answered  any  of  them.  Immediately  after- 
wardfl  he  modified  tbia  by  aayiag  that  he  fc*d  written  her  no  letters,  thoug^h  in  responee 
to  my  question  he  admitted  having  sent  her  verbal  messages*  I  aalted  him  what 
were  the  contenta  of  Mrs,  Grey's  letters  to  him,  but  he  said  he  could  not  recall.  I 
asked  him  if  he  would  lot  me'  have  the  letters.  He  said  he  would  look  them  over 
when  he  got  home  and  if  he  decided  to  give  them  to  me  he  would  let  me  know.  On 
the  following  day  he  wrote  me:  ^^  The  letters  you  asked  for  yesterday  I  prefer  to  retain 
for  reference." 

j[67]  On  the  night  of  July  13  I  learned  that  Mr.  S.  M.  Broeiue,  agent  of  the  Indian 
Bights  AsBociation,  waa  at  Mr,  Bui^sa's  house.  I  sent  for  him  and  had  some  coa* 
versa tion  with  him,  as  related  in  my  lettSir  to  Judge  Parker  of  July  14.  It  la  hardly 
neceasaiyr  to  repeat  that,  except  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  that  conversation 
Mr.  Brosius  told  me  that  he  had  not  seen  Mr,  Bureess  for  several  years.  As  a  result 
of  this  incident  I  made  m>me  inq^iiries  which  developed  the  following  facta: 

S.  M.  BoMLus  registered  at  the  Sheridan  fnu  (as  from  White  Cloud,  Kana,)  on  July  7* 
Mr.  Burgess  registered  at  the  inn  on  the  8th,  and  on  the  9th  he  returned  from  Sheridan 
AS  fflT  as  Lodgegraas.  At  Lodgegrass  he  gave  Joe  Cooper  a  letter  of  introduction  to 
Brosiua,  and  on  the  IQth  Joe  Cooper  rode  horseback  to  Parkman  (a  distance  of  about 
45  mile^)^  reaching  there  about  night;  and  on  the  same  day,  just  sJter  Joe  Cooper  had 
left  Lodgrgraaa,  Mr.  Burgesa  said  to  George  Peaae— referring,  as  George  Pease  under- 
stood^ to  what  Mr^.  Grey  was  doing  and  to  the  "new  inspector"  that  he  understood  she 
had  brought— ** You  have  got  the  thing  going  now,  and  you  Indians  ought  to  keep 
behind  it/'  In  the  me&ntime  Brosiua  had  left  Sheridan  on  the  morning  of  the  10th 
&nd  come  to  Parkman,  where  he  had  a  long  conference  with  Mrs.  Grev.  *  Jo©  Cooper 
talked  with  both  Mrs.  Grey  and  Mr.  Broeius,  and  to  the  latter  he  maae  charges  (the 
natxire  of  which  I  do  not  know)  in  regard  to  matters  on  the  reservation.  Broeius 
went  from  Parkman  to  Biliings  on  the  night  of  the  11th  and  returned  from  Biliinga 
to  Crow  Agency  on  the  afternoon  of  the  13th, 

On  August  1  1  again  sent  for  Mr.  Burgees  and  asked  him  if  he  sliU  wished  to  adhere 
to  his  decision  not  to  show  me  Mrs.  Grey's  letters.  He  laid,  **Yes."  I  then  asked 
him  if  he  had  talked  with  Mr.  Broaius  in  Sheridan.  He  said  he  had.  I  asked  him 
how  he  happened  to  know  that  11  r.  Brosius  was  in  Sheridan  at  that  time,  and  he 
declined  to  ai^wer.  I  then  aaked  him  if  he  had  anything  to  do  with  getting  Mr. 
Broaius  to  come  to  the  Crow  Reservation  at  that  time.  His  reply  was  that  he  under- 
stood Mr.  Broaius  had  been  requested  to  come  by  the  Indians.  [68]  I  then  asked  if 
he  had  indorsed  or  aided  that  request,  and  he  answered    **Not  durectly.** 

I  then  carefully  pointed  out  to  him  the  significance  of  all  these  circumstances,  telling 
him  frankly  that  1  was  now  considering  his  part  in  the  matter,  and  not  Mrs.  Grey's  or 
Mr.  Brosius's.  I  told  him  that  Mrs.  Grev  had  written  one  of  the  Indians,  just  after  I 
put  her  off  the  reservation,  that  he  could  help  them  through  the  Indian  Rights  Associa-  f 
tion:  that  since  then  he  had  actually  aided,  "indirectly,''  as  he  admitted,  in  getting 
Mr.  Brosius  out  here;  that  he  had  abo  in  the  meantime  been  in  communication  with 
Mrs.  Grey  (and  here  he  interrupted  me  to  say  that  he  ".had  not  written  her  any  let- 
ters"); tnat  it  seemed  to  me,  therefore,  highly  probable  that  he  had  been  in  commu- 
nication and  cooperation  with  Mrs.  Grey  in  tlus  matter,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
he  knew  I  had  put  her  off  the  reservation  for  very  grave  misconduct.  Alter  thus 
frankly  explaining  all  the  bearings  of  the  evidence,  I  told  him  that  I  did  not  wish  to 
draw  a  final  conclusion  adverse  to  him  without  ^ving  him  another  opportunity  to 
show  these  letters  and  thus  disprove  my  inference  if  it  were  incorrect.  He  offered  no 
denial  of  the  correctness  of  my  inference  but  after  a  moment's  reflection  he  said  he 
would  "go  home  and  see  if  he  could  find  the  letter."  I  immediately  called  his  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  until  now  he  had  always  referred  to  three  letters.  It  then  devel- 
oped that  he  had  destroyed  two  of  the  letters,  after  writing  me  on  July  13th  that  he 
preferred  to  "retain  them  for  reference."  I  pointed  out  that  this  was  a  still  more 
suspicious  fact  imder  the  circumstances  and  tended  to  confirm  my  conclusion,  and 
that  under  the  circumstances  one  of  the  letters  alone  would  have  little  or  no  evidential 
value.    He  did  not  attempt  any  explanation. 

Thus  far  I  have  attempted  to  recite  merely  the  bare  facts,  with  as  little  comment  as 
possible.  I  might  almost  leave  them  now  without  comment,  for  I  think  their  signifi- 
cance is  foirly  apparent. 

Mr.  Burgess's  nabitual  attitude  b  to  believe  whatever  an  Indian  tells  him,  without 
any  discrimination  of  judgment  and  practically  withr69]out  investigation.  This  is  so 
patent  that  it  is  commented  upon  by  all.    He  is  credulous  to  the  point  of  gullibility^ 
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and  this  is  known  to  the  Indians,  so  the  dimmntled  ones  go  to  him  with  their  stories. 
Knowing  the  facility  with  which  they  will  find  relief,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  they  exercise  even  less  than  their  ordinary  care  to  keep  within  the  truth.  In  this 
way  he  has  attracted  to  himself  some  of  the  most  worthless  Indians  on  the  reservation. 
The  better  Indians  know  this,  and  many  of  them  avoid  him  in  conseouence.  He  is  a 
center  of  influence  for  discontent.  He  undoubtedly  cooperated  witn  Mrs.  Grey,  at 
least  indirectly,  not  only  when  she  was  first  here,  but  even  after  I  put  her  on  the 
reservation.  (See  also  iJottom  of  page  77.)  From  the  very  beginning  he  has  exhib- 
ited a  very  decided  lack  of  frankness,  to  say  the  least,  in  his  dealings  with  me,  and  so 
far  from  helping  in  my  work  he  has  actually  hindered  it  in  many  ways.  His  action 
in  helping  to  bring  Mr.  Brosius  here  at  this  time  might  well  have  caused  serious 
trouble.  Both  Mrs.  Grey  and  Plenty  Coos  had  said  to  the  Indians  that  they  would 
have  another  inspector  to  supersede  me.  Brosius's  cominj^  as  he  did  gave  some  color 
of  the  truth  to  this,  and  it  was  so  understood  by  the  Indians.  Its  effect  upon  them 
was  noticeable,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  it  has  entirely  disappeared  yet. 

Not  only  does  Mr.  Burgess  believe  the  Indians  without  discrimination,  but  hav- 
ing thus  eotten  a  belief  in  his  head,  it  is  impossible  to  get  it  out,  as  the  facts  I  have 
recited  plainly  show.  Nothing  is  res  judicata  with  him,  and  he  is  always  ready  to 
reopen  and  thrash  over  any  matter  in  which  the  Indians'  story  has  not  been  con- 
firmed. I  am  confident  that  in  such  cases  he  has  encouraged  the  Indians  to  believe 
that  they  are  dealt  with  unfairly  and  that  he  has  thus  fostered  an  unreasoning  feeling 
of  discontent.  He  has  not  the  force  of  character  to  exert  upon  the  Indians  any  posi- 
tive and  direct  influence  for  their  good  when  they  show  mclination  to  discontent, 
but  he  is  always  influenced  and  swayed  by  them  instead,  regardless  of  whether  they 
are  right  or  wrong. 

He  readily  admitted  to  me  that  Reynolds  had  accomplished  much  good  since  he 
came  upon  the  reservation;  that  in  fact  more  real  material  [70]  nroeress  had  been  made 
by  the  Indians  under  Reynolds  than  under  any  other  agent  ne  knew  of.  And  yet, 
so  far  from  giving  him  any  assistance  or  support  when  trouble  came  and  the  perma- 
nency of  his  work  was  manifestly  imperiled,  ne  was  ready  to  believe  practical^  any- 
thing against  him  without  investigation  or  protest.  Because  Reynolds  looked  li^- 
gard  and  worried  when  he  saw  the  results  of  his  five  years'  labor  in  danger  of  beinff 
swept  away  by  Mrs.  Grey's  influence,  Burgess  assumed  that  Reynolds  was  frightenea 
and  hence  must  be  guilty  of  wrongdoing.  It  is  significant  that  Mrs.  Grey  and  Mr. 
Burgess  have  both  dwelt  strongly  upon  Reynolds'  supposed  fright  and  have  lloth  drawn 
the  same  inference  from  it.  The  idea  of  giving  him  the  benefit  of  a  doubt,  or  of 
rallying  to  his  support  because  of  his  known  good  work  in  the  past,  or  even  of  inquir- 
ing first  before  believing  him  guilty,  seems  never  to  have  occurred  to  Mr.  Burgess. 

The  agent  tells  me  that  he  has  never  suspected  Mr.  Burgess  of  fostering  discontent, 
but  has  regarded  him  merely  as  "harmless."  This  may  be  a  charitable  view,  but 
it  is  not  the  correct  one.  His  very  position  among  the  Indians  precludes  the  possi- 
bility of  a  merely  neutral  position.  Me  is  not  only  not  "harmless"  but  he  has  done 
positive  evil  in  the  matters  I  have  pointed  out  above,  and  even  in  the  very  things 
m  which  he  thinks  he  has  done  most  good  he  has  undoubtedly  sometimes  done  great 
harm. 

To  illustrate:  He  has  "helped' '  a  number  of  the  Indians  in  material  ways,  but  in 
the  cases  which  have  come  to  my  knowledge  he  has  shown  such  utter  lack  of  judg- 
ment that  the  practical  effect  of  the  act  (well  intentioned  I  have  no  doubt)  has  been 
to  foster  thriftlessness  and  even  dishonesty. 

In  particular,  he  has  perhaps  expended  more  energy  on  Joe  Cooper  than  upon  any 
other  Indian  on  the  reservation  •  ana  if  his  influence  had  done  good  anywhere,  one  might 
surely  expect  it  to  be  here.  Joe  Cooper  is  an  incorrigible  idler.  He  has  a  wife  and 
a  large  family  of  children.  They  are  now  living  wretchedly  and  practically  without 
visible  means  of  [71]  support.  So  far  as  I  can  leam,  he  did  not  do  more  tlum  two  or 
three  days'  work  during  tne  month  of  Jime,  and  I  doubt  if  he  has  done  any  more  since. 
And  yet  I  know  that  he  might  have  had  constant  employment  if  he  had  been  willing 
to  work.  Furthermore.  Joe  Cooper  has  probably  1,500  acres  of  good  land,  much  of  it 
capable  of  irri^tion  with  very  little  labor.  Last  winter  he  tore  down  and  used  for 
fuel  a  part  of  his  bam  and  corral  and  even  a  part  of  his  dwelling.  In  the  spring  what 
was  lert  of  his  house  was  burned  down,  liu^ly  because  of  his  neglect  to  make  obviously 
necessary  repairs.  I  tried  my  best  to  induce  Joe  Cooper  to  get  to  work  on  his  place, 
rebuild  his  house,  and  prepare  to  take  care  of  his  family  this  winter.  I  jpromised  him 
every  possible  assistance  that  could  be  pven  him  from  the  agency,  provided  he  would 
begin  by  making  some  effort  to  help  himself.  Mr.  Burgess  had  talked  to  me  in  Joe's 
behalf,  and  I  hm  told  him  what  I  would  do,  and  asked  nim  to  help  me  induce  Joe  to 
make  something  of  himself,  and  he  promised  that  he  would.    Recently  when  I  sQcka 
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ta  him  about  Xod  &ad  expTeB&ed  my  disappoititment  at  hk  utter  failure  to  nmke  any 
attempt  to  help  himeell,  ne  simply  remarked  that  it  waa  "pretty  bard  to  make  a  start 
from  DoUiiug.'^  I  am  informed  that  be  practically  pieveuted  a  regular  job  at  $2.50 
a  day  being  offered  to  Joe  by  eayiug  that  Joe  had  "oDier  thingi  to  tfo/' 

He  has  uodoubtedly  enrouraged  Joe  to  think  that  he  has  suffered  great  wronga; 
Joe  doee  think  so,  and  yet  the  really  serious  things  tjiat  have  happened  to  Joe 
have  not  been  **  wrongs*'  ai  all,  but  the  natural  cousequeucos  of  his  t>wu  worth leaau ess. 
The  really  important  thing  for  Joe  Cooper  to  do  ia  to  get  to  work  and  do  aometbing  for 
hiuiflelf  and  his  family.  1  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Bui^geae  has  given  him  advic« 
like  tiiiSj  but  I  do  know  that  he  has  not  produced  any  perceptible  influence  upon  Joe 
alon^  this  line,  and  I  know  further  that  ne  hufs  been  eucceiisful  in  encoinragiiig  Joe  to 
contmue  to  agitate  for  bis  ** rights/'  through  Mtb.  Grey  and  Mr.  Brosiufl. 

I  have  UQ  doubt  that  Mr.  Burgesa  belie\'e8  he  is  Joe  Cooper's  fxiend  and  thaf  he 
baa  done  him  much  good,  and  yet  the  influence  he  baa  actually  [721  exerted  iip>oii 
this  fellow  has  been  most  pernicious  and  hurtful,  for  ile  effect  liaa  been  to  encourage 
him  in  idleneee^  as  everybody  knowe. 

Perhaps  further  comment  is  unnecessary.  It  is  very  unpleasant  to  have  bad  to 
write  ao  much  on  ihia  aub|ect.  But  my  work  here  has  led  me  quite  reluctantly  to  a 
very  positive  opinion,  which  I  deem  it  tny  duty  to  voice  in  a  very  positive  recom- 
mendation. At  the  Bnme  time  I  am  well  aware  of  the  delicacy  of  this  matter,  and  thai 
the  action  I  recommend  wiU  excite  if  not  invite  criticisiu.  and  1  have  therefore  felt 
compelled  to  go  into  the  subject  at  sufticieni  length  to  make  the  situation  perfectly 
clear,  even  at  the  risk  of  becoming  tiresomely  prolix. 

I  have  studied  tlm  man  and  his  work  mmi  eame^tly'  and  I  am  very  reluctantly 
forced  to  the  concluaion  that  the  Ijest  interests  of  these  IndianF  will  be  aubserveti  by 
his  withdrawal  from  the  reservation.  Hie  presence  baa  made  my  work  of  investiga- 
tion more  difljcult;  bia  influence  and  his  virtual  (and  to  some  extent  active)  coopet^ 
atiou  materially  aided  Mi«.  Grey  in  bringing  about  the  unhappy  and  almost  disaa^ 
trouB  conditions  which  existed  here  this  spring;  from  my  experience  with  and  fttudy 
of  the  man  and  his  mental  proceepeB,  1  have  no  heritation  whatever  in  saving  that 
he  will  be  ready  at  any  time  to  take  the  same  pof<ition  and  exert  the  same  influence 
again  imder  siniilar  conditions;  and  in  the  meantime  bii^  influence  amon^  the  Indiana 
not  only  has  no  visible  beneficial  effect  upon  their  progrese  toward  civilization,  but 
in  many  caa^  baa  an  actually  retarding  effect  by  fostering  a  spirit  of  discontent  and 
idleness.  I  do  not  believe  that  a  roan  of  bis  peculiar  mental  make-up  is  fit  to  Im?  iii 
any  position  of  influence  among  any  claaa  of  Indiana,  1  therefore  reconainend  that 
the  American  MissionBry  Association  be  requested  to  withdraw  Mr.  Burgeaa  from 
the  Crow  Reservation.  I  understand  that  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Cooper.  D.  D.,  287  Fourth 
avenue.  New  York,  is  the  corresponding  secretary  and  executive  head  of  this  society. 

In  this  connection  I  venture  to  suggest  that  if  the  American  Missionary  Association 
desires  to  send  a  successor  to  Mr.  Burgess,  he  should  be,  in  my  opinion,  a  man  of  not 
over  40,  preferably  married,  [73]  of  good  conmion  sense  and  sound  business  jugdment, 
and  with  some  knowledge  of  farming  and  the  normal  conditions  and  needs  of  agricul- 
tural communities.  Previous  knowledge  of  Indians  is  of  far  less  importance  than 
good  judgment,  open-mindedness,  and  straightforward  energy  of  character  and  ear- 
nestness of  purpose.  The  priests  at  the  St.  Xavier  Mission  have  produced  a  grammar 
and  dictionary  of  the  Crow  language,  of  which  I  have  no  doubt  copies  might  be  ob- 
tained. The  learning  of  the  language  iq  not  a  matter  of  ^eat  difficulty,  and  in  the 
meantime  there  are  plenty  of  interpreters.  And  there  is  work  enough  to  stir  the 
enthusiasm  of  an  able,  energetic,  and  devoted  man. 

HELEN  FIBBCE  OBEY. 

As  Stated  in  my  report  of  June  8,  Mrs.  Grey  was  eliminated  from  the  rdle  of  com- 

Slainant  in  this  investi^tion  by  the  action  of  the  Indians  themselves  in  voluntarily 
uBmissing  her  and  declining  to  stand  behind  the  charges  she  had  made.  Her  own 
conduct,  however,  not  only  prior  to  but  during  and  since  my  investifi;ation  has  become 
a  proper  subject  of  inquiry.  It  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  I  shall  now  consider 
her. 

The  tentative  opinion  advanced  in  my  report  of  June  8,  that  Mrs.  Grey's  chargee 
were  the  result  of  ncr  own  initiative  and  not  that  of  the  Indians,  has  been  confirmed 
and  abundantly  proved  by  my  subsequent  investigation.  The  groundwork  of  her 
charges  was  cuUed  by  her  from  various  sources.  By  adroit  suggestions  she  made  the 
Indians  believe  these  charges  and  instigated  them  to  cudgel  their  brains  and  imagina- 
tions to  add  others.    The  citizenship  she  said  they  craved  was  her  own  suggestion,  not 
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accepted  by  them  without  many  a  protest,  and  finally  abandoned  by  all  but  one  or 
two  even  before  they  finally  decided  to  dismisB  her  entirely.  But  her  trump  card, 
and  the  one  by  which  she  was  able  to  force  them  into  line,  was  this: 

She  told  them  that  at  the  instigation  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  Congress 
had  passed  a  law,  which  was  then  awaiting  the  signature  [74]  of  the  Ftesident,  by 
whicn  all  their  lands  were  to  be  taken  away  trom  them  with  the  exception  of  20  acres 
apiece;  that  sugar  beets  were  to  be  raised  on  these  lands,  and  they  with  their  squaws 
and  papooses  were  to  be  forced  to  work  in  the  beet  fieldis  as  slaves  under  white  over- 
seers. (She  afterwards  wrote  them  from  Waahin^n  that  she  had  found  out  that  what 
she  had  told  them  about  the  sugar-beet  proposition  was  '* all  too  true.'')  To  this  they 
responded  instantly.  They  wanted  to  go  to  Washington  at  once  to  protest  to  the 
President  against  such  treatment. 

The  cooler  heads  among  them  wanted  to  talk  the  matter  over  with  the  agent  and  ge^ 
permission  to  ^.  But  she  said  no,  that  would  not  do,  the  afi;ent  was  against  them,  and 
they  must  ^  in  secret  and  without  his  permission;  that  they  were,  in  fact,  citizens 
and  had  a  right  to  go  without  consulting  anyone,  and  that  she  would  go  with  them. 
She  demanded  $600  for  herself,  to  pay  for  her  time  and  her  expenses  (but  she  afterwards 
agreed  to  accept  $500),  and  that  each  Indian  who  went  should  have  $200  to  defray  his 
own  expenses,  which,  however,  she  was  to  take  charge  of  and  disburse  for  t^em.  The 
matter  was  up  before  the  Crow  Indian  Lodge  on  the  night  of  March  9.  She  ui^d  them 
to  raise  the  money  and  start  that  very  night,  before  the  agent  could  stop  them.  They 
actually  did  take  up  a  collection,  but  it  was  not  enough.  The  next  morning,  Sunday, 
she  was  arrested  by  the  agent  (with  one  policeman,  not  six.  as  she  stat€s),  and  put  off 
the  reservation. 

In  accordance  with  an  understanding  already  reached,  however,  some  of  the  Indians 
actudly  started  for  Washington  on  the  following  Saturday  and  she  tried  to  join  them 
and  go  with  them,  but  through  a  misunderstanding  failed  to  find  them.  In  the  mean- 
time the  agent  had  gotten  some  inkling  of  their  plims  and  had  the  Indians  arrested  and 
brought  back  to  the  agency.  Mrs.  Grey  refers  to  this  in  her  charges  to  the  President, 
but  she  misstates  some  of  the  facts  and  entirely  omits  to  mention  the  fact  Uiat  the 
Indians  were  starting  out  to  go  to  Washington  at  that  time,  expecting  her  to  accompany 
them. 

Having  failed  in  this,  she  induced  them  to  give  her  the  money  [751  which  the  Crow 
Indian  Lod^e  had  raised,  so  that  she  might  go  to  Washington  in  their  behalf,  to  present 
charges  against  the  agent  and  others  on  the  reservation,  to  secure  for  them  the  citizen- 
ship to  which  she  told  them  they  were  entitled,  and  to  prevent  the  sugar-beet  scheme 
from  being  put  into  effect. 

In  brief  outline  the  above  facts  constitute  the  case  which  I  intimated  in  iny  report 
of  Jime  8  I  expected  to  make  against  her  under  section  2105  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 
The  evidence  is  absolutely  complete  and  before  a  fair-minded  jury  can  not  fail  to 
secure  a  conviction.  In  fact,  the  case  can  be  proved  by  documentary  evidence  alone, 
but  in  addition  I  can  prove  all  the  essential  facts  by  as  many  Indians  as  may  be  neces- 
sary. 

For  one  of  the  payments  to  her  she  gave  the  following  receipt,  the  original  of  which 
is  now  in  my  possession: 

"BiLUNGS,  Mont.,  March  tO,  1907. 

**  Received  from  the  Crow  Indian  Lodge,  by  Joe  Cooper,  president,  and  Frank  Shane 
and  Holds  his  Enemy,  witnesses,  all  ec^ually  responsible  to  the  Ciow  Indian  Lodge,  the 
sum  of  $310  with  which  to  go  to  Washington  in  their  behalf. 

''Helen  Gbby." 

In  a  letter  to  Ralph  Saco,  written  from  Washington  on  April  16,  she  says:  "I  have 
spent  a  little  more  than  $400  already.  If  I  go  back,  I  will  have  to  pay  my  own 
expenses,  as  the  Commissioner  does  not  like  to  have  me  interfering;  he  wants  to  do 
things  in  the  old  way.    Will  the  Crows  pay  my  expenses?" 

In  a  letter  to  Holds  his  Enemy,  written  m>m  Waahinygton,  April  17,  she  says:  ''I  am 
going  to  go  back  to  the  reservation  and  be  there  for  this  man  tne  President  is  sending 
and  help  you  put  into  his  report  the  thin^  that  will  get  you  the  rights  your  people  want. 
I  have  already  spent  over  ^00,  and  it  will  cost  another  $100  to  get  back,  and  I  know  I 
can  trust  you  Crows,  although  they  say  here  that  I  can  not." 

In  a  letter  to  Joe  Cooper  (undated,  but  probably  written  from  [76]  Washington 
on  April  17)  she  says:  **I  nave  spent  a  little  more  than  $400  now,  and  it  will  cost  me 
about  another  hundred  to  go  back.  ♦  ♦  ♦  I  shall  have  permission  from  the  Sec- 
retary to  return  and  want  to  get  there  ahead  of  the  man  who  is  to  make  the  investi- 
gation, so  as  to  read  the  charges  I  made  here — ^written — ^to  the  President  against  the 
agent,  etc.,  for  I  want  you  boys  to  be  able  to  prove  everything." 
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In  a  lett^  to  Joe  Cooper,  written  from  Ghicago  on  April  25 ^  ihe  Rays'  *^ While  I  do 
txtist  the  Crawa,  I  do  not  tiiiiik  they  have  been  fair  with  me,  for  I  agreed  to  eo  to 
WaJihin^n  only  on  condition  that  my  exp^&nses  were  hilly  paid  and  my  time,  wis i eh 
ifl  still  $100  fihort.    Thid  agre^i^ment  is  porfpctly  right,  and  the  Secretirj'  knowB  of  it/* 

In  a  letter  to  Ralph  Saco  (undated^  hut  probably  written  from  ('hicago  on  April 
28)  she  savs:  '1  have  the  President's  ear  and  can  get  to  him  now  any  time  I  want  to, 
if  you  Incfians  ehow  that  yon  want  me  to  help  you.  I  <^n  not  afford  to  leave  my  work, 
however,  aa  I  am  makinc  money  here,  unless  you  are  willing  to  put  up  my  expenses* 

1  showed  your  letter  with  the  huadred  that  Joe  eeat  to  the  Secretary^  and  be  laughed 
and  said  he  guessed  X  would  not  g<:-t  rich  out  of  you  at  that  rate.  It  ia  customary 
and  all  right  for  you  to  put  up  the  money  and  not  aa  the  agent  made  us  believe/' 

I  reported  the  above  facta  m  brief  outline  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  pexaon 
■on  June  26,  in  Billings,  and  went  over  the  matter  with  him  again  in  Helena  on  July 

2  and  3.  I  also  went  over  the  matter  in  ita  legal  bearings  with  the  United  Stat^ 
attorney  in  Helena,  and  he  eustaiued  my  opimon  that  the  cage  against  Mis.  Crrey 
was  coini)lote.  On  account  of  the  dilhculties  neceaaarily  incident  to  making  an 
arreet  in  anoth^  judicial  district^  Mia.  Grey  being  then  in  Wyoming,  the  Secretary 
decided  not  to  attempt  to  make  the  charge?  at  once,  but  to  hold'^it  for  Sie  action  of  the 
ueitt  grand  jury,  unlesa  Mib.  Grey  should  ai>oner  return  to  Montanit,  in  which  case  he 
directed  that  she  be  at  once  arrested  on  tl^is  eliarge. 

[77]  Airs.  Grey  was  in  Billing»  in  the  latter  part  of  June.  While  there  she  wqb  in 
conJert^nce  with  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Bui^ean.  of  Trow  Agency*  who,  I  tliink  (though  I  do 
not  know  p<;ieitivelyp  and  have  only  circumatantial  e\T[dence  of  the  fact),  went  to 
Billings  for  that  purpose  in  response  to  a  telegmm  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  McCulloch, 
with  whom  Uva.  Grey  had  already  been  in  conference.  Joe  Cooper  was  also  in  Bil- 
lings at  thia  time  and  was  in  conference  with  Mre.  Grey,  and  I  tnink  with  the  oth€>r 
two  also,  though  of  thin  I  have  no  direct  proof.  He  went  to  Bll lings  at  Mtb.  Grey'a 
request.  From  numerous  fragmentiu-y  facts  and  circumstancea  which  have  come  to 
my  knowledge  from  various  sources  1  am  convinced  (although  I  have  no  atieolute 
prorjf  of  the  fact)  that  it  was  aa  a  result  of  the  e^orts  of  the  pCTtsons  above  named ^  and 
possibly  of  o there,  that  Mr.  Samuel  M.  Brosius,  agent  of  the  Indian  Rightij  AHeociatiortj 
wiipa  caxised  to  come  to  the  Crow  Reservation  as  reported  by  me  under  date  of  July  14, 
and  as  already  referred  to  in  thia  report. 

In  tlie  meantime  Mrs.  Grey  wb«  busy  in  Parkman,  just  beyond  the  eouthem  border 
of  the  reservation,  attempting  to  sow  discontent  among  the  Indians  and  to  procure 
funds  from  them  and  from  some  of  the  squaw  men.  I  understand  that  she  got  $30 
from  Don  Hardy,  $70  from  Tom  Doyle,  and  $21  from  Harry  Chatham.  I  also  under- 
stand that  she  got  $100  from  John  Booze,  a  white  man,  who  has  now  no  direct  interest 
on  the  reservation.  All  these  contributions  were  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  her  in  her 
work  of  agitating  reservation  affairs. 

A  few  davs  before  Mr.  Brosius  came,  she  tried  to  induce  Don  Hardy  (who  had 
visited  her  frequently  at  Parkman  and  whose  place  on  the  reservation  she  had  visited 
on  June  16  in  company  with  a  white  man  named  Joe  Boyd)  to  take  her  to  Crow  Agency 
to  see  Mr.  Burgess.  She  proposed  to  disguise  herself  as  a  sauaw,  drive  across  from 
Hardy's  place  to  the  agency  (about  50  miles)  at  night,  spend  tne  next  day  at  Mr,  Bur- 
gess's house,  and  return  the  following  night,  disguised  as  before.  She  said  she  must 
see  Burgess;  that  he  had  advised  her  to  keep  on  working  and  promised  that  he  would 
do  the  same.  But  Don  Hardy  refused  to  do  what  [78]  she  wished.  This  incident 
occurred  just  a  day  or  two  before  Brosius's  arrival.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  Mr.  Burgees 
knew  nothing  about  this  scheme,  but  the  mere  fact  that  it  was  proposed  by  J^Itb.  Grey 
is  strongly  confirmatory  of  the  correctness  of  my  conclusion  from  other  evidence  as 
to  the  substantial  understanding  existing  between  Mr.  Bureess  and  Mrs.  Gre}r. 

I  have  heretofore  reported  upon  Mr.  Brosius's  visit,  and  I  have  already  in  thit 
report  commented  upon  its  effect  among  the  Indians.  Mrs.  Grey  and  he  did  not  agree, 
although  to  the  Indians  she  claimed  that  Brosius  was  going  to  do  what  she  wanted^ 
and  on  the  strength  of  this  tried  to  regain  her  influence  among  them  and  to  stir  up 
afresh  the  unrest  and  discontent  which  I  had  in  lai^e  measure  succeeded  in  quieting. 

On  July  12,  the  day  after  Brosius  left  Parkman,  ^e  wrote  to  Holds  his  Enemy  and 
to  Plenty  Coos  (I  have  the  letters  and  submit  copies  of  them  herewith  as  Exhibit  I) 
that  she  was  about  to  start  for  New  York  and  Washington  and  expected  to  see  the 
President  in  their  behalf  and  urged  them  to  call  a  council  of  the  Indians  and  continue 
the  agitation  which  she  had  begun  and  in  which  she  said  Brosius  was  going  to  help 
her.  She  told  Don  Hardy  that  she  was  going  to  New  York  to  write  her  story  of  the 
Crow  Reservation  for  the  American  Magazine. 

On  Monday  morning;  July  15,  she  left  Parkman  for  Billings.  Fortunately  I  dis- 
covered this  fact  before  she  reached  Billings.    I  caused  a  warrant  to  be  sworn  out  on 
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a  charge  of  returning  to  the  Indian  country  after  being  expelled  therefrom  and  tele- 
graphed the  chief  of  police  at  Billings  to  detain  her  in  Billings  pending  service  of  this 
warrant.  At  the  same  time  I  telegraphed  the  United  States  attorney  at  Helena  to 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  hold  her  under  section  2105,  Revised  Statutes.  I  went 
to  Billings  by  the  next  train  (a  freight)  to  follow  the  matter  up  personally.  On  the 
following  day  the  deputy  marshal  arrived  from  Helena  with  the  warrant  sworn  out  by 
the  United  States  attomev,  and  Mrs.  Grey  was  brought  before  United  States  Com- 
missioner Mann,  her  bond  fixed  at  $1,500,  and  the  preliminary  hearing  set  for  the 
following  [79]  Tuesday,  July  23. 

At  the  preliminary  neanng,  after  consultation  with  the  assistant  United  States 
attorney,  we  decided  that  it  would  be  good  policy  to  present  only  just  enough  evidence 
to  make  a  prima  facie  case.  This  was  accordingly  done.  George  Pease,  Joe  Cooper, 
and  Frank  Shane  were  put  on  the  stand,  but  none  of  the  documentary  evidence  was 
introduced.  Her  attomev  moved  that  she  be  discharged,  on  the  groimd  that  the 
evidence  failed  to  show  that  a  crime  had  been  committed,  in  that  it  did  show,  first, 
that  the  persons  from  whom  she  received  the  money  were  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
and,  second,  that  the  money  was  received  by  her  as  a  ^ft  merely  and  not  in  pursuance 
of  any  contract  or  agreement  whatever.  The  commissioner  held  her  for  tiie  action 
of  the  grand  jury,  fixing  her  bail  at  $1,500,  and  in  default  of  bail  she  was  remanded 
to  the  custody  of  the  deputy  marshal,  who  took  her  to  Helena  and  put  her  in  jail  there. 

The  press  reports  state  that  she  filed  an  application  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  on 
July  29;  that  this  application  was  argued  before  Judge  Hunt  on  August  6  and  denied 
by  him  on  the  following  day. 

I  understand  from  the  United.  States  attorney  that  the  next  grand  iiiry  meets  in 
November  and  that  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  be  present.  As  to  this  I  presume 
he  will  communicate  with  the  Department  directly. 

Mrs.  Grey^s  charges. — The  principal  charges  which  Mrs.  Grey  laid  before  the  Presi- 
dent have  been  disposed  of  incidentally  in  the  progress  of  this  report.  There  are  a 
few  of  minor  importance  which  I  wish  to  notice  briefly  now,  not  so  much  because  of 
any  importance  in  themselves  as  because  of  the  additional  light  which  the  facts  throw 
upon  her  character. 

She  states  that  the  Indians  have  few  horses  left  "except  what  have  been  rejected 
from  year  to  year  by  the  buyers.'*  And  in  another  place  she  states  that  the  horses 
are  "in  a  deplorable  condition"  and  "unfit  for  [80]  any  farm  work,"  intimating  that 
this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  range  had  been  monopolized  by  Bair  and  so  abused  that 
the  grass  crop  this  year  would  be  very  much  less  than  heretofore. 

I  have  been  at  particular  pains  to  observe  the  character  of  the  horses  all  over  the 
reservation,  and  they  are  certainly  not  the  scrub  stock  which  Mrs.  Grey's  statement 
would  lead  one  to  expect.  As  I  have  gone  through  the  several  districts,  and  the  In- 
dians have  failed  to  say  anything  upon  this  subject,  1  have  from  time  to  time  told  some  of 
them  what  Mrs.  Grey  had  said  about  their  horses.  This  has  invariably  been  ^eeted 
with  an  amused  chuckle.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  Indian  believes  himself 
quite  able  to  hold  his  own  with  any  white  man  in  a  horse  trade  and  prides  himself 
on  getting  rid  of  his  poorer  stock  and  retaining  the  best  animals  for  himself.  I  have 
talked  with  several  horse  buyers  (quite  casuaOy  and  without  disclosing  my  purpose) 
and  they  have  told  me  the  same  thing.  I  am  also  told  by  all  who  are  familiar  witli 
the  history  of  the  reservation  that  whfle  the  Indian  horses  have  been  steadily  dimin- 
ishing in  numbers  for  years  past,  their  breed  has  been  steadily  improving.  And 
as  U)  her  statement  about  the  condition  of  the  range,  I  can  say  from  personal  observa- 
tion in  all  sections  of  the  reservation  that  the  range  is  of  the  very  beet.  It  does  not 
show  anywhere  evidence  of  having  been  overstocked.  Thanks  to  a  favorable  season, 
the  Indians  are  cutting  at  least  twice  as  much  hay  this  year  as  ever  before  in  their 
history;  if  there  were  labor  enough,  it  is  probable  that  with  good  management  hay 
could  be  profitably  cut  in  many  places  even  on  the  open  range. 

In  connection  with  her  criticism  of  the  Indians'  horses,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  note 
that  she  and  Joe  Cooper,  while  driving  from  place  to  place  in  the  early  spring,  working 
up  her  case  among  tne  Indians,  kept  a  team  of  horses  constantly  in  the  harness  with- 
out rest  or  feed  for  two  whole  days  and  the  intervening  night.  Fortunately  they 
crossed  streams  from  time  to  time  or  the  poor  beasts  would  doubtless  have  been  with- 
out water  also.  This  team  belonged  to  George  Pease,  from  whom  the  infor[81]mation 
as  to  their  condition  comes  to  me.  It  took  the  horses  several  weeks  to  recover  from 
the  effects  of  such  treatment. 

In  speaking  of  a  dele^tion  of  100  Big  Horn  Indians  that  she  claims  visited  her,  she 
says:  "They  asked  me  if  there  was  any  way  possible  for  them  to  get  their  citizenship 
and  for  an  investigation  of  Major  Reynolds.**  And  again,  in  speaking  of  the  members 
of  the  Crow  Indian  Lodge,  she  says:  "They  are  eager  for  their  citizenship  as  you  or  I 
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woiUd  be;  took  uw>n  it  a^  a  gr^at  honor^  to  be  attained  only  by  excellence/'  IB  thii 
<ioiinection  the  foil  owing  ex  tract  from  myexatnitiation  of  Frank  Bhanei  to  which  1  have 
already  referred,  will  be  of  interest: 

"  Q.  When  did  they  begin  to  consider  the  question  of  wanf.iug  citizenship? — A,  The 
last  day  of  February. 

'*Q.  When  they  first  thouR^ht  of  the  idea  of  citizen^ip? — A.  Yee^  sir. 

**Q,  \Mio  suggeated  it  to  them?— A.  Mrs,  Gr^y^. 

**Q.  Did 'they  ever  think  of  wanting  citizenship  before  Mrs,  Grey  auggested  it?— A^ 
No,  eiri  I  don't  think  they  ever  ihoiight  of  it." 

And  what  is  true  of  Frank  Bhane  in  tbia  connection  is  tnie  of  all  the  others  ext'ept, 
perhaps^  one  or  two.  In  fact,  the  large  majority  of  them  have  from  the  first  tjeen 
opposed  to  citiKentjhip  liet^aseof  the  queBtion  of  taxation,  which  thej;  know  it  involves^ 
and  because  of  many  other  thinga  which  thev  vaguely  fear  it  may  involve.  Indeed. 
Mrs.  Grey^  found  it  uphill  buBiness  getting  tie  lodge  to  agree  with  her  at  all  on  the 
citif,enehip  question,  and  this  wjlb  the  first  point  on  which  they  broke  away  frtjrn  her* 

Speaking  of  Agent  Rejiiolds,  ahe  saye;  "He  had  also  obtained  pofl&e#ision  of  a  copy 
of  the  petition  by  having  Eli  Blackliawk  steal  it  out  of  my  euit  case  at  Frank  Gordon's, 
together  with  the  liet  of  sijperfi."  This  statement  was  written  pfrior  to  April  ]9,  for 
her  manuscript  has  been  m  my  po^et^ion  ever  since  that  date.  On  April  25,  in 
writing  to  Joe  Coofierj  she  says:  **I  have  a  copy  of  the  clii\rgee»  the  President  had  the 
other,  with  the  petition ^  but  I  found  no  names  whatevtir.  I  think  {82]  they  were 
stolen  out  of  my  room  at  BUlings.*'  Comment  is  imnecea^ary,  except  perhaps  to  state 
tlmt  there  were  no  " signers"  to  the  petition,  and  all  she  ever  hao  was  a  liet  of  the 
names  of  the  members  of  the  lodge  which  they  had  given  her  at  her  request  after  they 
refused  to  sign  her  f>etition.  ft  wui*  on  a  separate  sheet  and  not  on  the  J^etition,  and  it 
will  be  noticed  that  in  writing  to  Joe  Cooper  she  referred  to  it  simplv  aa  *'  names." 

After  discussing  at  eome  length  in  her  clmrges  various  alleged  gnevances  of  Homce 
Long  Bear  and  Medicine  Shell  Bird,  she  addfl:  *'The  Indiana  generally  believe  that 
the  'misery'  that  has  come  to  these  two  men  is  the  direct  result  of  the  chaige  they  made 
to  the  insriector  against  Mr.  Miller."  In  a  letter  written  to  Ralph  Saco,  under  date  of 
April  16  (e^ddently  after  writing  her  charges,  for  in  this  letter  she  refers  to  having 
tmssented  them  to  the  Pr^ident).  she  says:  *^1  think  that  Horace  and  Shell  Bird  have 
nad  eo  much  trouble  l^ecause  they  made  those  chai^ea  against  Fred  Miller."  Again 
comment  seerns  to  Ije  quite  unnecessary,  though  it  may  be  as  well  to  state  thnt  Horace 
Long  Bear  had  no  connection  whatever  with  theee  charges,  and  tliat  Shell  Bird,  eo  far 
from  making  the  charges,  testified  to  their  falsity. 

Mrs.  Grey  states  that  the  Crow  Indian  Lodge  was  oi^nized  "as  a  check  upon  the 
spy  system  organized  by  the  agent,"  and  to  secure  an  investigation  of  affairs  on  the 
leuervation.  I  have  frequently  discussed  with  various  of  its  members  the  history  of 
the  oiganization  of  this  lodge .  They  all  tell  me  the  same  story,  and  the  purposes  which 
they  ascribe  to  it  are  absolutely  foreign  to  those  stated  by  Mrs.  Grey.  They  intended 
it  as  a  sort  of  mutual  benefit  society ;  tney  were  to  help  the  widows  and  children  of  thoee 
who  died;  they  were  to  help  thoee  who  were  sick-  and  they  were  generally  to  help  eadi 
other,  whenever  there  was  occasion,  in  connection  with  their  farm  work.  They  idso 
had  some  idea  of  starting  a  cooperative  store  after  a  while.  The  idea  of  the  lodge  seems 
to  have  originated  with  George  Pease,  and  had  Mrs.  Grey  not  [83]  come  on  the  reserva- 
tion I  have  no  doubt  that  it  might  have  accomplished  some  good;  at  any  rate,  it  proba- 
bly would  not  have  done  any  harm.  When  she  came,  however,  she  found  this  organi- 
zation ready  to  her  hand;  she  seized  it  and  perverted  it  to  her  own  purposes;  she  not 
only  looted  its  treasury,  but  she  probably  destroyed  its  possibilities  of  usefulness  in 
the  future. 

The  "spy  system, "  which  she  alleges,  I  think  existed  only  in  her  imagination,  for  not 
an  Indian  has  spoken  to  me  about  it,  and  I  have  seen  absolutely  no  evidence  that  such 
an  institution  either  exists  now  or  ever  has  existed. 

The  hann  Mrs.  Grey  has  done  these  Indians  in  taking  their  money  from  them  is  a 
bagatelle  in  comparison  with  the  harm  she  has  done  them  in  perverting  their  mindfl 
and  turning  them  apainst  their  best  freinds.  And  in  this  I  refer  primarily  to  Rey- 
nolds, Bair,  and  Heinrich.  These  are  the  men  who  have  done  more  than  any  others 
upon  the  reservation  for  the  real  advancement  of  the  Indians.  The  injury  Mrs.  Grey 
has  done  them  through  her  influence  upon  their  minds— their  attitude  toward  their 
work,  their  surroundings,  and  the  Government— is  almost  incalculable.  To  remedy 
this  will  take  time,  as  well  as  careful  attention  by  the  agent.  They  must  have  abso- 
lute protection  from  her  influence,  and  from  any  similar  influences,  until  they  have 
outgrown  the  excitement  and  the  spirit  of  discontent  which  she  has  fostered  in  them, 
and  resume  their  normal  attitude  toward  their  ordinary  surroundings  and  their 
everyday  occupatioDs  and  duties. 
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To  tills  end  I  have  recommended  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  BiugeflB  be  invited  to  find 
another  field  of  usefulnesB,  for  I  am  satisfied  that  he  is  less  dangerous  than  Mrs.  Grey, 
mainly  because  he  has  less  force  of  character  and  less  boldness  and  ability  than  she. 
To  the  same  end,  I  believe  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  Mrs.  Grey  should  be 
convicted  and  punished,  not  only  as  a  lesson  to  her  and  an  object  lesson  to  the  Indians, 
but  to  keep  her  in  a  safe  place  for  a  while  and  give  these  Indians  a  chance  to  recover 
from  her  baleful  influence. 

[84]  8.  O.  RETN0LD8,  INDIAN  AOBNT. 

The  charges  made  by  Mrs.  Grey  against  Agent  Reynolds  have  for  the  most  part  been 
incidentally  considered  and  disposed  of  in  connection  with  the  preceding  sections  of 
this  report. 

She  chaiges,  rather  by  way  of  innuendo  and  insinuation  in  her  written  charges,  but 
more  directly  and  offensively  in  her  correspondence  with  the  Indians,  that  Reynolds 
has  improperly  fovored  the  First  National  Bank  of  Billings,  in  which  he  is  a  director, 
in  depositing  therein  the  proceeds  of  sales  of  inherited  Indian  lands.  Before  calling 
for  bids  for  these  accounts  Reynolds  informed  the  Department  that  he  was  a  director  in 
this  bank  and  asked  whether  in  view  of  this  fact  he  should  give  it  an  opportunity  to 
submit  a  bid.  In  consequence  of  this  the  Department  had  sJl  bids  submitted  to  the 
Indian  Office  direct,  and  the  Indian  Office  awarded  the  accounts  to  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Billings  as  being  the  highest  bidder — ^that  bank  bidding  4  per  cent  per  annum 
calculated  on  daily  balances  and  credited  monthly.  The  letters  of  the  Indian  Office 
which  give  a  full  history  of  this  matter  are  as  follows:  May  22, 1906  (Land  43063, 
43064,43065;  1906);  August  13,  1906  (Land  55785;  1906);  and  September  8,  1906 
(Land  73975;  1906). 

My  investigation  has  clearly  shown  that  Mrs.  Grey's  other  chaiges  against  A^^ent 
Reynolds  are  as  a  rule  about  as  well  founded  as  this  one.  As  the  evidence  and  my  con- 
clusions have  been  already  stated  in  connection  with  the  various  subjects  throughout 
this  report,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  repeat  or  recapitulate  here. 

So  far  from  finding  him  the  harsh  and  oyerbeanng  tyrant  that  Mrs.  Grey's  chaiges 
picture  him,  I  find  myself  compelled  to  criticise  him  for  too  great  mildness  and  leni- 
ency. The  police  sometimes  feel  discouraged  because  he  does  not  punish  more  se- 
verely the  offenders  whom  they  bring  in.  The  clerks  have  explained  a  number  of 
small  irregularities  and  delinquencies  which  I  have  discovered  in  the  course  of  my 
investigation  by  saying  "Major  Reynolds  is  too  easy,  he  does  not  like  to  make  a  fuss.*' 
In  fact,  he  is  inclined  to  overlook  little  things  whenever  [85]  possible.  And  while  this  is 
undoubtedly  a  wise  policv  very  often,  I  believe  he  has  followed  it  a  little  too  far  in  some 
cases.  Indians  frequently  escape  just  punishment  for  small  offenses  by  appealing  to 
his  sympathy;  little  delinquencies  among  the  agency  and  school  force  are  overlooKed 
because  of  his  tolerance,  and  a  lack  of  exactness  and  discipline  in  small  matters  has 
grown  up.  I  have  gone  over  these  matters  with  him  thoroughly,  and  I  expect  him  to 
remove  the  cause  for  the  criticism  which  I  feel  bound  to  make  in  this  connection. 

The  fact  is  that  the  man  has  had  his  mind  on  the  large  thinfi;s  which  had  to  be  done 
on  the  reservation,  and  these  he  has  attended  to  diligently  ana  with  good  results.  He 
has  subordinated  administrative  routine  and  discipline  to  the  accomplishment  of 
results  in  the  field,  and  in  this  he  has  achieved  a  gratitjong  degree  of  success.  When  he 
came  here  the  whole  tribe  was  living'in  camps,  on  rations  which  were  furnished  them, 
and  none  of  them  were  doing  individual  farm  work.  There  were  practically  no  fences, 
but  tangled  barbed  wire  was  to  be  found  everywhere,  and  there  were  practically  no 
houses  except  for  the  whites.  Now  not  an  Indian  receives  a  ration,  they  are  all  living 
on  their  allotments,  and  most  of  them  are  doing  some  kind  of  faxm  work  for  them- 
selves, and  are  for  the  most  part  self-supporting,  and  probably  a  majority  of  them  are 
housed,  though  it  must  be  confessed  that  many  of  them  still  prefer  to  live  in  the  tepee 
beside  the  house  and  use  tiie  house  for  storage  purposes  merely.    Practically  all  the 

X cultural  lands  are  fenced;  the  tangled  barbed  wire  has  been  cleaned  up  and  that 
ch  could  be  straightened  out  has  been  used,  while  the  balance  has  been  disposed 
of.  And  many  other  improvements  have  been  made,  both  in  the  physical  equipment 
and  the  methods  of  work ,  which  it  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  attempt  to  detail.  The 
general  appearance  of  the  whole  reservation  indicates  a  fair  degree  of  agricultural 
prosperity.  Considering  the  natural  disposition  of  the  Indian,  and  the  fact  that  all 
this  has  been  done  in  five  years,  his  achievement  is  certainlv  creditable. 

It  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary  for  me  to  try  to  explain  how  he  has  [86]  accomplished 
this.  The  niain  thing  is  that  it  has  been  accomplished  and  everybody  recognizes  that 
it  has  been  accomplished.  He  has  gone  over  tne  reservation  on  horseback,  from  end 
to  end  and  from  side  to  side,  at  all  seasons  and  in  iJl  sorts  of  weather.    He  has  taken 
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an  ^Dthusiaetic  interest  in  his  work^  and  some  of  this  enthusiasm  he  has  imparted  to 
bis  farmers  and  aefiiBtftnt^T  and  even  a  little  of  it  haa  already  been  m^de  to  stick 
to  some  of  the  Indians.  Th(i  number  of  Indiana  who  are  actually  industrious  and 
progressive  and  need  no  further  assistance  or  looking  after  in  any  way  to  onable  them 
to  take  care  of  themselves  is  gratifyingly  large.  It  is  true  the  numbej  is  abfloluttily 
a  snial!  one,  poeftihly  littJe  more  tlinn  a  score,  of  whom  the  above  etatement  can  be 
made  without  qualification,  but  1  can  myself  count  up  iialf  that  number  whom  I 
know  from  p*:"rwiml  acquaintance  to  be  worthy  of  this  estimate. 

He  has  developed  the  Crow  fair  into  a  most  efficient  meana  for  stimulating  their 
ambition  for  succeaa  in  agricultural  pursuits.  They  actually  eirive  for  the  prizes, 
and  their  emulation  is  seldom  or  never  flavored  witn  malice.  Mis.  Grey'e  a^ertion 
that  the  vegetables  exhibited  at  this  fair  last  fall  were  grown  for  the  most  part  by 
squaw  men  le  a  vile  slander  upon  the  Indians;  they  labored  faithfully,  the  exhibits 
were  almost  all  theirs,  and  they  deserve  the  credit  for  the  showing  made. 

He  has  made  Ms  mistakes.  I  might  recite  some  of  them,  but  I  deem  it  unneces- 
aar)%  for  mistakes  are  the  inseparable  incidents  of  all  human  effort.  Had  he  made 
none  I  should  be  suepiciouB  of  him,  and  I  should  certainly  not  have  looked  for  sub- 
stantial success.  Happily,  he  himself  is  quite  oanely  aware  of  the  mistakes  he  has 
made,  and  in  fact  has  called  my  attention  to  some  of  them  which  I  had  not  previ- 
ouaiy  discovered.  What  I  wish  to  make  clear  is  that,  whatever  mistakes  he  may  have 
made^  he  has  had  a  man's  job  to  do  and  he  has  done  it  like  a  man — not  without  mis- 
takes, but  hooestly,  and  with  good  suceeae  in  the  main— and  he  deserves  a  man^s 
reward— recognition  of  Ms  accompli^mient  and  the  [87]  opportunity  to  accomplish 
more. 

In  conclusion,  I  recommend  that  such  parts  of  this  report  m  bear  upon  his  future 
action,  and  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  Department,  be  submitted  to  the  Indian 
agent  for  his  guidance. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Z.  Lewis  Dalby,  Indimi  Ijispector, 

(Map  omitted  in  this  print.) 


Exhibit  A. 

Department  op  the  Interior, 
United  States  Indian  Service, 
Crow  Agency f  Mont.,  March  28,  1902. 
Mr.  Frank  Hbinrich,  Slack,  Wyo, 

Dear  Sir:  If  you  wish  to  lease  the  place  on  the  line  that  you  had  last  year,  come 
to  the  af^ency  at  vour  earliest  convenience. 

YouiB,  truly,  J.  E.  Edwards, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 

Department  op  the  Interior, 
United  States  Indian  Service, 
Crow  Agency,  Mont.,  April  -f,  1902. 
Mr.  Frank  Heinrich,  Slack,  Wyo. 

Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  our  conversation  of  a  few  days  ago,  and  in  accordance  with 
arrangements  made,  I  wish  you  would  send  me  your  checks,  one  payable  to  my  order 
for  $81.40,  another  for  $664. 15  payable  to  the  order  of  F.  W.  Schauer.  The  balance  you 
may  remit  at  your  convenience.  Send  both  checks  to  me  and  I  will  forward  the  one 
for  Mr.  Schauer. 

Very  respectfully,  J.  E.  Edwards, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 

Department  op  the  Interior, 
United  States  Indian  Service, 
Crow  Agency,  Mont.,  April  9,  1902. 
Mr.  F.  W.  Schauer,  Lawrd,  Mont, 

Dear  Sir:  The  car  of  potatoes  shipped  by  you  has  been  received  in  good  order 
and  weighed  out  all  right.  You  failed,  however,  to  subtract  tare  for  330  sacks,  which 
we  have  done  by  deducting  495  pounds  from  the  original  amount  of  50,198,  leaving  a 
net  weight  of  potatoes  49,703  pounds,  which,  at  the  rate  of  $1.50  per  hundredweight 
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•  amounts  to  $745.50.  We  have  paid  the  freight  from  Billing  to  Grow  Agency,  amount- 
ing to  $81.40,  balance  due  you  1664.15.  In  payment  I  inclose  you  check  of  F.  M. 
Heinrich  for  this  amoimt. 

Very  respectfully,  J.  E.  Edwards, 

United  States  Indian  AgenL 

Department  of  the  Interior, 
United  States  Indian  Service, 
Crow  Agency,  Mont.,  April  21,  190t, 
Received  of  Frank  Heinrich,  Slack,  Wyo.,  one  carload  of  potatoes,  $745.50  (49,703 
pounds,  at  $1.50  per  himdred weight),  and  one  set  driving  harness,  $54.50;  totol,  $800, 
m  full  pa)rment  for  the  privilege  of  grazing  600  head  of  cattle  on  the  range  heretofore 
used  by  him  on  the  Wyoming  line  and  in  the  mountains,  on  the  Crow  Keservation, 
for  the  period  of  one  year  from  May  1,  1902. 

J.  E.  Edwards, 
United  Stales  Indian  AgenL 

Department  of  the  Interior, 
United  States  Indian  Service, 
Crow  Agency,  Mont.,  May  13, 1902, 
Honorable  Commissioner  Indian  Affairs, 

WashingUm,  D.  C. 
Sir:  On  March  11, 1902, 1  requested  authority  to  purchase  one  set  of  driving  hamesB 
in  open  market  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  $50,  explaining  that  a  very  substantisd  harness 
was  needed  for  this  section,  there  being  much  mountam  travel.  I  have,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  used  during  my  term  here  in  Grovemment  affairs  a  set  of  harness  bought  by  myself 
personally,  and  desiring  not  to  leave  my  successor  without  the  means  of  travel  over 
the  reservation  requested  the  above  authority.  Under  date  of  April  5  the  honorable 
head  of  "Finance'  notified  me  that  the  superintendent  of  the  Chicago  warehouse  had 
been  directed  to  purchase  in  open  market  and  ship  to  me  at  once.  The  harness  came 
to  hand,  and,  as  I  readily  perceived,  is  wholly  unnt  for  use,  and  the  same  is  held  here 
subject  to  the  honorable  head  of  ^^  Finance.  The  superintendent  of  the  warehouse 
is  blameless  in  the  matter,  as  harnesses  suitable  for  here  are  not  on  sale  in  eastern  cities, 
and  only  made  on  special  orders  from  sections  of  the  country  similar  to  this.  During 
my  term  at  this  agency,  now  about  three  years,  the  honorable  head  of  "Finance"  has 
shown  upon  numerous  occasions  exalted  opinion  of  his  ability  to  grasp  situations  exist- 
ing many  miles  removed  from  his  own  pastures,  with  the  result  of  more  loss,  more  costly 
delays,  and  more  confusion  than  any  other  part  of  the  business  connected  with  this 
reservation.  My  successor  has  my  sincerest  sympathy  if  the  present  system  is  to 
continue. 

Very  respectfully,  J.  E.  Edwards, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 

Exhibit  B. 

BiLLiNos,  Mont.,  Augtut  27, 1906. 
Mr.  F.  M.  Heinrich,  Slack,  Wyo. 

My  Dear  Frank  :  Some  few  days  a§o  I  received  a  letter  from  W.  G.  Pruett,  secretary 
of  the  Montana  Stock  Association,  saymg  that  they  had  held  up  a  payment  of  $448.85, 
which  was  due  for  cattle  shipped  by  you.  They  sent  me  your  letter,  and  I  simply 
asked  Mr.  Fmett  to  send  me  tne  check,  which  he  nas  done  tonday,  and  I  herewith  luuid 
you  the  same  properly  indorsed,  and  desire  to  say  in  this  connection  that  my  object  in 
this  was  not  tnat  eitner  Mr.  Reynolds  or  myself  for  one  moment  wanted  smy  of  the 
money  for  the  cattle  shipped  by  you,  but  we  are  having  cattle  shipped  from  sJl  over  the 
ootmtiy,  some  as  fetr  east  as  Glendive  and  as  fai  west  as  Big  Timber,  and  I  thought  by 
having  the  checks  all  come  throufi;h  my  hands  that  we  would  be  able  to  keep  track  of 
the  strays  that  are  being  shippea,  whereas  if  I  made  the  general  order  to  turn  the 
proceeds  over  to  you  it  would  be  an  annoyance  to  you  to  keep  track  of  the  same, 
and  of  course  you  nave  your  record  of  what  you  shipped  as  a  check  upon  me.  If  this 
is  not  entirely  satisfactory  to  you,  kindly  let  me  know,  and  we  will  malce  such  arrange- 
ments in  the  matter  as  you  may  suggest. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Fbbd  H.  Hathhobn. 

89910-8.  Doc  44S^  60-1- 
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Exhibit  0. 

Crow  Agbncy,  Mont-,  A^ig^M  f,  1B07* 
CoL  John  K.  EakihNj 

Bpedal  Alloning  Ageniy  FUthead  Agertqf,  Jocko,  Mmd. 
My  Dear  Sir:  Morris  Schaffer  tells  me  that  be  tad  &  dead  Indian  allotment 
(his  father's)  nndi^T  II atchitt'^  allotment  eome  m'lhfl  below  old  Fort  Custer,  on  the 
Big  llorn»  wMdi  he  wished  to  have  n?allotted,  SO  acres  near  old  Fort  Custer*  and  the 
remainder  elsewhere  on  the  diminished  reservation.  He  aajTs  that  you  declined  to 
do  thl^H  aad  told  him  he  would  either  have  to  retain  the  original  location  or  take  the 
whole  allotment  in  one  piece  upon  the  diminished  reeervation.  Ab  I  understand 
that  other  dead  allotmeiite  have  been  eimilarly  split  and  real  lotted  (I  have  in  mind 
particularly  the  caae  of  Medicine  Crow)  I  assume  there  muat  have  been  some  par- 
ticular reaaoii  for  refusing  Morris  Scha^er.  As  he  is  the  first  Indian  I  have  found  who 
claims  to  have  been  refused  an  allotment  at  the  old  Fort  Custer  when  he  requested  it, 
and  as  moreover »  be  ie  an  Indian  that  bears  a  particularly  good  reputation,  I  ara 
quite  desirouB  of  hearing  from  you  ae  to  the  Hpecial  reasons  that  governed  your  actions 
in  this  caso.  The  original  and  the  present  daflcriptioui  of  the  allotment  in  quetstion 
are  m  follows: 

Hatchitt^fl  ached  ule :  '^"■«- 

Lotlof  NE.  1 ^ - 36.  &1 

NW.  iof  NE.  i.....„., .,. , ---. 40.00 

NE.  iofNW.  h- -.. ,-  40.00 

NW.  i  of  NW.  i  eec.  23,  T.  2  N,  E.  a3  E - .-  40.00 

LotlofNW.  iaec.  24,  T.  2N.,  R.33E - L  65 

Total,,,. ., ^   •.-. -^^^- 158,16 

New  description  of  Fat^s  allotment  on  Eankins  plat«: 

W.  4ofE.  i... ^ ...- .,......- 160,00 

E,  iofW.  4,  sec.  23,  T.  OS.,  E.  38  E.„......... 160.00 

Total-. ^-. '■■■■: " 320.00 

I  am  now  engaged  in  writing  my  report,  and  would  therefore  appreciate  an  early 
reply. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

Z.  Lewis  Dalby, 
United  States  Indian  Inspector. 


Department  op  the  Interior, 
United  States  Indian  Service, 
In  the  Field,  Flat  Head  Reservation,  Mont., 

August  7, 1907 — {Received  August  9.) 
Z.  Lewis  Dalby, 

United  States  Indian  Inspector ^  Crow  Agency ^  Mont. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  favor  of  August  2,  relative  to  the  allotment  of  a  deceased  Indian 
known  as  "  Fat, "  is  just  at  hand.     I  reply  at  once. 

The  trouble  with  Morris  is  that  what  I  told  him  would  happen  has  turned  out  to 
be  true,  and  the  dead  lands  west  of  the  Big  Horn  have  sold  for  much  more  than  I 
ever  said  they  would,  and  his  chagrin  at  not  deriving  the  benefit  of  this — to  the 
Indians  an  unexpected  result — has  affected  his  memory. 

These  are  the  facts  so  far  as  my  work  relates  to  Morris  Shaffer.  He  was,  when  I 
came  to  the  reservation,  as  now,  the  bearer  of  a  fair  reputation,  and  because  of  that 
I  made  it  easy  for  him  to  be  allowed  to  take  lands  in  the  fenced  broken  lands  and 
alfalfa  fields,  known  as  the  Community  farm  at  Reno.  This  farm  covered  old  allot- 
ments, and  he  had  no  better  right  to  any  of  it  than  a  dozen  others.  Agent  Edwards 
recommended  him  as  one  of  the  few  young  men  who  seemed  to  be  making  an  effort 
to  do  something  for  themselves. 

I  afterwards,  at  Shaffer's  request,  allotted  him  all  the  grass  lands  he  and  his  family 
could  hold,  adjoining  his  lands  under  water  on  the  Reno  farm;  also,  at  another  date, 
changing  at  his  request  some  of  his  improved  lands  with  another  Indian  so  as  to  put 
his  property,  as  he  believed,  into  better  shape. 

A  year  and  half  later  I  again,  at  his  urgent  request,  changed  all  of  his  allotments, 
except  the  land  on  the  Reno  farm,  over  on  the  east  side  of  tae  Wolf  Mountains;  this 
he  insisted  upon,  against  my  judgment  and  advice. 
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In  the  meantime  I  had  discovered  this  Indian  "Fat,"  then  dead,  having  had  a 
* 'head -of -the-family  allotment"  on  the  ceded  portion  of  the  reservation,  which  enti- 
tled him  to  be  reallotted,  in  the  interest  of  heirs,  if  there  were  any. 

In  the  investigation  made  to  ascertain  whether  there  were  living  heirs  it  developed 
that  Morris  Shaner  had  been  raised  by  "Fat,"  and  was  called  his  son,  Morris  claiming 
him  as  his  father.  Now,  while  I  never  believed  Shaffer  ever  got  his  name,  build,  ana 
white  blood  from  the  Indian  "Fat,"  yet,  in  view  of  his  having  probably  never  known 
any  other  father,  his  mother  having  lived  as  *  'Fates'*  wife,  and  they  mutually  having 
cared  for  the  boy,  and  the  further  fact  that  he  was  called  "Fat's"  son  by  the  Indians; 
also  his  having  a  fair  reputation,  the  Indian  customs  and  accepted  general  belief 
made  me  determine  to  give  him  the  benefit  of  my  doubts,  and  allow  him  to  reallot 
"Fat"  as  his  father  on  any  lands  he  might  select,  explaining  to  him  that  he  could 
retain  the  old  allotment  or  take  its  eauivalent  elsewhere. 

I  tried  for  the  best  part  of  a  year  to  nave  him  take  80  acres  on  any  lands  still  vacant 
on  the  Fort  Custer  Reservation  and  the  balance  along  with  his  other  grass  land .  Know- 
ing, as  I  did,  that  if  he  retained  the  old  allotment  some  white  man  would  persuade  him 
to  sell  it;  but  if  he  took  it  on  the  Custer  Reserve  he  would  ^et  more  for  it  than  he 
would  if  the  old  lands  were  retained,  and  not  only  he  be  the  gainer,  but  that  the  tribe 
would  also  be  better  off  to  the  amount  of  $4  per  acre  for  the  relinquished  lands.  For 
quite  a  while  he  said  he  would  retain  the  ola  place  and  had  he  not  again  changed  his 
mind  that  is  the  land  he  would  have  had.  But  finally,  much  to  my  disgust,  he  al- 
lowed some  Indians  to  persuade  him  to  change  all  his  lands  except  the  improved  por- 
tion at  Reno,  over  east  of  the  Wolf  Mountains,  smd  in  order  to  carry  out  instructions  to 
allow  the  Indian  to  select  I  changed  his  lands  for  him.  Thus  part  of  his  lands  were 
changed  three  times  and  all  of  it  twice. 

Finally,  there  were  no  reasons  why  Morris  Shaffer  could  not  have  had  the  "Fat" 
lands  divided — part  agricultural  west  of  the  river  and  the  other  part  grazing.  He  did 
not  have  40  or  80  acres  on  the  Fort  Custer  Reserve,  because  I  was  unable  to  convince 
him  that  it  was  to  his  interest  to  do  so.  There  came  a  time,  of  course,  when  this  land 
was  exhausted,  and  there  is  always  a  chance  that  he  may  have  changed  his  mind  apain 
and  asked  to  have  some  of  "Fat's-'  lands  west  of  the  river,  after  it  was  impossible  to 
grant  his  request,  but  if  so,  it  has  escaped  my  mind. 

After  this  matter  of  placing  dead  allotments  west  of  the  river  had  been  gone  over 
verbally,  in  the  office  at  Washington,  I  called  the  attention  of  all  Indians  who  had 
dead  allotments  to  make  to  what  I  believed  to  be  in  their  and  the  tribe's  interest 
to  do,  and  all  the  dead  allotments  over  there  and  north  of  the  railroad  are  by  my  sug- 
gestion. 

I  am  sorry,  of  course,  for  Morris,  but  he  has  no  one  to  blame  but  himself,  because  when 
I  first  called  his  attention  to  it  and  for  quite  a  while  thereafter  there  was  ample  room 
and  good  lands  he  could  have  had  had  he  been  able  to  make  up  his  mind,  ana  hold  it, 
as  to  what  he  wanted. 

Very  respectfully,  John  K.  Rankin, 

United  States  Special  Allotting  Agent. 


Exhibit  D. 

Note. — The  subject  of  prices  is  also  incidentally  touched  upon  in  several  of  the 
letters  embodied  in  Exhibit  E. 

Crow  Agency,  Mont.,  Augiist  i,  1907, 
Mr.  Z.  Lewis  Dalby, 

United  States  Indian  Inspector. 
Dear  Sir:  We  hand  you  herewith  a  list  of  prevailing  prices  in  Billings,  Mont.,  on 
staples  and  standard  goods.    We  also  submit  tor  your  comparison  our  own  prices  on 
the  same  grades  of  goods. 

Sugar,  14  pounds  for  $1;  bacon,  18  cents  per  poimd;  flour,  $3  per  hundredweight; 
tomatoes,  2  cans  for  25  cents;  com,  2  cans  for  25  cents;  peas,  standard,  2  cans  for  25 
cents;  coffee,  25  cents  per  pound,  not  Arbuckle's;  baking  powder,  16-ounce  can,  50 
cents;  cream.  2  cans  for  25  cents;  California  canned  goods,  20  and  25  cents  per  can; 
lard,  5-pouna  cans,  75  cents. 

Very  respectfully,  E.  A.  Richardson. 

Note. — Sugar  was  12  pounds  for  $1  on  July  30,  when  I  examined  the  store. — Z.  L.  D. 
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B1LLINO8,  MoMT.,  Avgutti^  1907. 
Mr.  E.  A.  Richards  OK, 

Crow  A§fn<y^  Mont. 

B^aU  Sot:  Replying  to  yours  relative  to  retail  pncee  beg  to  iDlorm  yon  that  the 
foOowing  are  the  prevailing  prices  in  Billings; 

Sugar^  13  poiu)(ts  for  |1;  bacon,  19  e^^nts  pex  pound;  flour.  IS.25  per  hundiedireig^t; 
tomatoes,  15  cents  and  20  cents  per  can;  corn,  10  conts  and  16  coiits  per  can;  peas,  16 
cents,  20  centa,  and  25  cent^  per  can;  co^ee,  Rio^  20  cents  per  pound;  baking  powder, 
40  centa  12-ounce  cans;  cream.  124  cents  per  can ;  California  canned  goods,  20  cents  to 
35  cents  per  can;  lard,  5-pound  cana,  80  centa. 

We  trust  thifi  is  the  informaiion  you  desLro,  and  rotnain, 
Youra,  very  truly, 

DoNOYAN-McOOBlCZCK  Oo., 

J.  W.  Abthub. 


Exhibit  E. 

Crow  Ao^ncTj  Mont.,  JuJaj  $1, 1907. 

Deah  Sir;  Answering  your  request  for  a  statement  of  my  intereat  in  the  stores  at  Big 
Horn  and  Pryor,  I  will  etkt&  that  the  interests  of  these  Btoree  are  divided  mutually  aa 
follows:  Myself,  four-iifteentha;  J.  E.  Edwards,  four-fifteentlia;  A.  L*  Babcock,  four- 
fifteenths:  H.  C,  Lobdell,  one- fifteenth;  H.  V.  Bailey,  one-fifteenth;  J,  W,  Scally, 
one-lifteenth,  and  were  brought  together  for  the  following  reasctns: 

After  trying,  aa  individunlsj  to  check  and  holdoiu"  Indian  accounts  witbin  a  reason* 
able  limit  and  at  the  same  time  endeavoring  to  do  all  the  business  posaible,  as  was  natural, 
by  selling  go<>da  on  credit  to  Indiana  from  other  dMricta  and  the  territory  of  other 
Btcjres,  we  found  our  credits  ^tting  bevond  our  control,  Indians  going  fntm  one  store  to 
another  and  ninning  accounta  in  all  tne  itireea  until  they  became  so  heavily  indebted 
at  each  store  that  they  were  unable  to  pay  their  accounts  at  either  store.  The  con- 
sequent amount  of  credit  at  each  store  was  largely  in  excess  of  what  we  were  able  to 
carry,  and  reauHed  in  a  loss  to  the  store h  each  year,  ajKl  it  was  demoralizing  to  the 
Indian— he  cultivating  habits  of  extravagance  and  dishonesty.  To  obviate  this,  it 
was  finally  decided  that  we  must  be  mutually  interested,  and  the  results  have  proven 
satisfactory  and  of  benefit  to  the  Indians.  The  credits  have  been  greatly  reduced,  and 
no  credit  is  extended  to  an  Indian  except  at  the  store  in  the  district  to  which  he  belongs 
This,  in  itself,  is  a  direct  and  decided  benefit  to  the  Indians,  reducing  his  ability  to  run 
in  debt,  while  he  can  still  buy  where  he  pleases  for  cash. 

Anotner  important  featiure  is  our  buying.  By  purchasing  for  three  stores  we  are 
in  a  position  to  handle  larger  quantities  of  goods  and  buy  them  at  better  prices,  because 
of  the  quantity.  We  can  ship  a  great  many  goods  in  carloads,  thus  obtaining  the 
reduced  carload  rates,  as  afiainst  the  higher  rates  for  local  shipments,  which  as  mdi- 
vidual  shippers  we  were  ooliged  to  pay.  These  facts  can  not  but  help,  and  have 
resulted  to  the  benefit  of  the  Indians,  as  it  has  enabled  us  to  carry  a  better  class  of 
goods  at  the  same  or  lower  prices,  and,  as  at  the  present  time,  on  a  rising  market,  to  be 
Below  the  market  in  our  prices  on  numerous  staples,  by  reason  of  having  the  goods  on 
hand.  We  believe  it  a  fact  which  can  be  easily  verified,  that  staple  goods  are  sold 
at  stores  on  the  reservation  cheaper  than  at  towns  adjoining  the  reservation. 

Aside  from  these  two  things,  there  is  no  further  connection  between  the  stores  in  a 
business  way,  except  keeping  check  on  our  credits.  Each  store  is  run  entirely  on  its 
own  basis  and  the  goods  are  sold  with  no  collusion,  dictation,  nor  interference  from  any 
other  store. 

I  think  you  will  readily  see  from  the  reasons  given  that  the  idea  is  a  good,  straight 
business  proposition.  You  know  that  the  credit  business  is  one  of  the  hardest  things 
we  have  to  contend  with,  and  that  anything  that  can  be  done  to  control  that  must 
natiirally  result  to  the  advantage  of  the  Ind  ian  as  well  as  to  ourselves.  You  will  further 
realize  that  the  only  possible  way  to  accomplish  this  was  by  making  our  interests  at 
the  different  places  mutual. 

It  might  be  of  interest  to  you  in  this  connection  to  add  that  we  have  tried  for  two 
years  to  sell  the  store  at  Pryor  and  that  so  far  we  have  been  unable  to  find  a  buyer. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

£.  A.  Richardson. 
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Richardson  Mercantilb  Oompant, 

Forsyth  J  Mont.,  August  3y  1907. 
Mr.  Z.  Lewis  Dalby, 

United  States  Indian  Inspector y  Crow  Agency ^  Mont. 

Dear  Sir:  In  reference  to  our  conversation  reearding  certain  percentages  allowed 
on  our  merchandise  sold  on  the  reservation  we  take  pleasure  in  stating  the  following: 

In  the  purchase  of  our  goods  Mr.  E.  A.  Richardson  acts  as  the  purchasing  agent 
for  the  reservation,  together  with  the  Richardson  Mercantile  Comjjany,  of  Forsyth, 
the  last-named  company  doing  a  yearly  volume  of  business  of  approximately  1300,000. 

This  added  volume  enables  us  to  obtain  prices  from  wholesalers,  jobbers,  and  man- 
ufacturers at  a  greatly  reduced  rate  over  that  possibU  to  be  obtamed  in  any  other 
manner.  All  of  the  stores  represented  in  these  purchases  also  take  advantage  of  every 
trade  discount  for  cash.  We  are  thus  enabled  to  compete  in  prices  with  all  stores  sur- 
rounding US' of  which  are  our  competitors  in  business. 

It  is  a  recognized  perquisite  that  cash  payments  for  ^oods  entitle  one  to  a  longer 
line  of  per  cent  than  a  credit  system,  as  monejr  in  busmess  is  worUi  and  commands 
money  at  all  times.  The  system  of  per  cent  insisted  on  by  you  removes  all  incentive 
toward  safe  business  for  the  reason  plainly  seen  in  this  example.  The  trader  on,  say, 
an  adjoining  reservation,  is  heavily  involved,  has  no  credit,  and  is  thus  forced  to  pay 
a  premium  on  all  goods  purchased. 

Your  system  would  permit  of  this  man  charging  the  Indians  with  this  premium  and 
retaining  for  himself  a  like  profit  with  the  trader  who  pays  cash  j  no  one  suffers  through 
this  policy  but  the  Indians  and  white  customers  on  the  reservation. 

There  is  always  available  to  any  inspector  inspecting  the  reservation  a  comparison 
of  prices  with  the  surrounding  towns.  If  the  white  settlers  pav  these  prices  it  is  a  self- 
evident  fact  that  they  are  not  exorbitant.  A  further  reason  that  this  system  is  unfair 
is  the  exceptionally  heavy  volume  of  credit  on  an  Indian  reservation. 

A  trader's  goods  represent  money,  and  under  the  laws  governing  a  reservation  he  has 
absolutely  no  recourse  to  a  dishonest  Indian,  while  a  merchant  in  the  surrounding 
towns  is  amply  protected.  To  equalize  this  condition  it  woiild  seem  that  in  all  fairness 
an  additional  profit  shoiild  be  allowed  an  Indian  trader.  This  is  "not,  however, 
asked  for.  We  contend  that  the  per  cent  system  eliminates  entirely  any  incentive  for 
the  trader  to  own  his  goods  through  paying  cash  and  acquiring  additional  volume  of 
business,  also  incurring  expense  to  market,  thus  enabling  nim  to  sell  at  a  lower  price  to 
the  Indians,  while  on  the  other  hand,  were  the  prices  m  the  towns  surroimding  the 
reservation  taken  as  a  maximum,  the  Indians  being  permitted  to  purchase  either  on  or 
off  the  reservation  as  they  now  are,  the  trader  in  that  event  is  forced  to  compete  with 
the  outside  merchants,  and  the  Department  coiild  make  it  obligatory  on  .his  part  to 
meet  their  prices  on  all  merchandise.  This,  we  think,  would  be  a  fair  adjustment  and 
put  us  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  surrounaing  business  houses,  which  would  be  per- 
fectly satisfactory  to  us. 

After  your  investigation  of  the  conduct  of  the  stores  you  will  appreciate  the  fact  that 
departmental  regulations  are  formed  to  fit  extreme  cases  and  that  in  the  conduct  of  a 
trader's  business  from  time  to  time  immaterifd  matters  can  not  be  conformed  with  to 
the  advantage  of  either  Indian  or  trader. 

It  has  been  our  endeavor  at  all  times  to  treat  the  Indians  with  absolute  fairness  con- 
sistent with  business  principles,  and  we  sincerely  invite  any  criticism  you  may  care  to 
offer. 

Very  respectfully,  Jno.  W.  Scally. 

A.  L.  Babcock. 
£.  A.  Richardson. 

H.  C.  LOBDELL. 

H.  V.  Bailey. 

A.  L.  Babcock  Hardware  Company, 

Billings t  Moni.,  August  5, 1907. 
Mr.  Z.  Lewis  Dalby, 

Indian  Inspector,  Crow  Agency ,  Mont, 
Dear  Sir:  Your  favor  of  August  2  duly  received.  In  answer  to  which  I  will  say 
that  in  1900  I  was  granted  bv  the  Indian  Commissioner  a  license  to  trade  with  the 
Indians  at  Crow  Agencjr.  The  question  of  my  nonresidence  on  the  reservation  was 
taken  up  at  that  time  with  the  Department,  under  Mr.  Jones,  and  they  consented  to 
grant  my  license  and  yet  retain  my  residence  in  Billines.  Something  over  three 
years  ago  I  sold  my  store  at  Crow  Agency  to  Mr.  J.  E.  Edwards,  and  sometime  after 
that  date  I  was  given  a  license  at  Pryor,  under  the  name  of  A.  L.  Babcock  <&  Co.,  the 
company  being  Mr.  J.  W.  Scally,  in  chaige  of  the  businesB. 
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In  order  to  better  ro^ilate  tlie  erfnlits,  or,  rather^  arrive  at  a  practical  method  of 
Helling  the  Indianfl  gooda  on  creditj  which  eeeniB  to  be  unavoidaU(^  and  lil^o  in  the 
matter  of  buying^  the  tliree  etorea  were  piactMl  under  the  manafenaent  of  Mr,  E.  A. 
Riehardaon  and  tile  three  stores  merged  together  for  convenience  and  for  the  better 
service  to  the  Indians  and  Uie  whitt»  p^rsoruj  who  traded  at  the  reservation  stores. 
Thifl  matter  was  taken  up  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Edwarde,  aa  1  have  understood  it,  wjtli  the 
Df^partnient,  and  the  conduct  of  the  stiiree  as  at  present  waa  by  the  Department 
con«L*nt4^  to^  believing  it  to  be  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Indians  and  all  parties  con- 
cerned. It  has  been  nnquestiotmhly  to  the  inter est^  of  the  IndiauB,  in  tlmt  we  have 
been  able  to  hviv  gootla  in  quantities  auch  as  would  eiiahle  us  to  lay  the  various  staple 
goods  down  at  the  various  stores  at  a  much  lees  co&t  than  would  be  the  eai?e  were  each 
store  to  buy  in  small  quantities  and  shEp  by  local  freight.  A  comparison  of  prices  on 
staple  gooda  gold  at  Billings  or  Sheridan  will,  I  am  eure,  e-staijlieh  the  faet  that  staple 
goods  are  sold  cheaper  at  points  on  the  reservation  than  at  either  Billings  or  Sheridan; 
and,  as  I  have  stated,  it  has  been  my  understanding  that  the  operation  of  tbe  stores 
aa  they  are  at  present  conducted,  and  as  above  stated,  waa  fully  explained  to  Uie 
Department  by  Mr.  Edwards  and  met  ijyitb  their  approval. 

I  will  Hay  that  my  interest  in  the  etorea  is  four-fifteentlw;  that  of  Mr.  Scally,  in  charge 
of  the  Pryor  tftore^  o De-fifteenth,  which  is  one-third  of  the  whole. 

Knowiiig  tfiat  the  matter  of  my  nonresidetice  on  the  re^cTvation  had  been  ptiifised 
npon  favorably  years  ago  by  the  Indian  Department,  and  with  tlie  understanding 
that  the  storee  as  operated  and  explainc^d  to  the  Department  by  Mr.  Edwards  w»** 
satisfactory,  I  T^as  not  aware  that  there  would  be  any  objections  to  the  operation  of 
the  Btorcfi  as  now  conducted,  and  I  am  euro  that  the  In<lian^  under  the  present  arr^ngt^ 
ment  are  served  tuore  aitisfa^^torily  in  every  way,  with  better  goods  at  lower  prices 
than  could  possibly  he  the  case  uuder  any  other  arm ngi^ment. 

'    If  tliere  it*  any  further  information  desired,  I  fthall  be  gla^l  to  communicate  with  you 
furlhej. 

Very  reepeetfullyp  yours,  A,  L.  Babcock. 

Bank  of  Coumerce, 

Forsyth,  Mont.,  AuguUS,  1907, 
Mr.  Z.  Lewis  Dalby, 

United  States  Indian  Inspector,  Crow  Agency y  Mont. 
Dear  Sir:  My  partner,  Mr.  E.  A.  Richardson,  has  just  informed  me  on  my  return 
home  of  your  inquiry  as  to  the  ownership  of  the  Crow  Reservation  stores. 

I  formerly  owned  and  held  an  Indian  license,  was  a  nonresident  of  the  reservation, 
and  had  direct  permission  from  the  Department  to  purchase  this  store.  I  purchased 
the  store  from  Mr.  A.  L.  Babcock,  of  Billings. 

After  operation  for  some  time  I  became  convinced  that  the  system  of  handling  the 
credits  on  the  reservation  was  not  advantageous  to  either  the  Indians  or  the  traders, 
and  took  this  matter  up  personally  with  Mr.  Larrabee,  Assistant  Commissioner  in  the 
absence  of  the  Commissioner.  Major  Larrabee  called  in  the  chief  of  miscellaneous 
department  and  discussed  the  matter  with  her,  and  informed  me  that  there  was  no 
objection  to  my  proposed  change. 

Mr.  Richardson  has  omitted  entirely  informing  you  on  thip  matter.     I  will  come  to 
the  agency  Sunday  night  and  give  you  the  data  Monday  morning. 
Yours,  truly, 

J.  E.  Edwards. 


Rosebud  Land  and  Improvement  Company, 

Forsyth,  Mont.,  August  7,  1907. 
Mr.  Z.  Lewis  Dalby, 

United  States  Indian  Inspector,  Crow  Agency,  Mont. 

Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  your  letter  requesting  information  as  to  the  ownership  of 
the  stores  at  Crow  Agencv,  St.  Xavier,  and  Prvor,  on  the  Crow  Reservation,  will 
state  that  E.  A.  Richardson  owns  four-fifteentlis,  A.  L.  Ba))cock  four-fifteenths, 
myself  four-fifteenths,  H.  V.  Bailey  one-fifteenth,  H.  C.  Lobdell  one-fifteenth,  J.  \V. 
Scally  one-fifteenth. 

As  to  my  connection  with  the  stores  on  the  reservation,  Mr.  A.  L.  Babcock,  of 
Billings,  Mont.,  desired  to  sell  the  store  at  Crow  Agency  owned  and  operated  by  him, 
and  made  a  proposition  to  me  to  buy  it. 

I  informed  him  that  inasmuch  as  I  had  been  connected  with  the  agency,  having 
aerved  as  agent,  I  would  not  care  to  entertain  the  proposition  until  first  ascertaining 
the  wiahea  of  the  Department. 
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I  addressed  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  Mr.  W.  A.  Jones,  and  was  Informed 
that  the  Department  would  be  pleased  to  issue  me  a  license,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  I  would  not  reside  on  the  reservation.  I  gave  to  the  man  in  charge  of  the  store 
for  me  a  small  interest,  and  the  license  was  issued  in  the  names  "J.  E.  Edwards  and 
H.  V.  Bailey,'*  firm  name  "Edwards  &  Co.*'  After  conducting  this  store  for  some 
time  I  became  convinced  that  the  business  would,  under  the  then  existing  system  of 
credits,  show  a  steady  loss,  for  the  reason  that  many  of  the  Indians  extended  the 
ntire  credit  they  were  entitled  to  at  one  store  and  would  then  go  to  the  others,  doing 
the  same,  with  the  result  that  when  pay  day  came  but  one  account  could  be  settled. 

Being  in  Washington,  D.  C,  I  visited  the  Indian  Department^  and  in  the  absence 
of  the  Commissioner,  at  that  time  Mr.  Leupp,  consultea  the  Assistant  Conmiissioner, 
Mr.  Larrabee,  and  discussed  the  situation  in  detail,  informing  him  that  the  existing  con- 
ditions were  beneficial  to  neither  Indian  nor  trader,  and  that  indiscriminate  credit 
was  ruination  to  four  out  of  every  five  white  men  and  would  apply  to  Indians  as  well; 
that  unless  this  could  be  controlled  it  meant  one  of  the  two  systems,  either  those  pay- 
ing their  bills  to  make  good  those  who  did  not  or  failure  of  the  trader,  and  asked  if  the 
Department  would  have  any  objections  to  the  throwing  together  of  the  two  stores  at 
the  agency,  the  one  owned  by  Mi.  E.  A.  Richardson  and  the  other  by  myself. 

Mr.  Larrabee  called  in  the  head  of  the  miscellaneous  department  and  discussed  the 
matter  again  in  detail  and  then  informed  me  that  inasmuch  as  license  was  issued  to 
anyone  who  woiild  furnish  a  bond  and  did  not  exclude  competition  there  was  no 
objection  whatever. 

I  returned  home  and  interviewed  Mr.  Richardson;  he  informed  me  that  he  was  not 
in  a  position  nor  was  he  justified  in  purchasing  my  store  for  cash,  but  would  take  the 
stock  over,  I  to  hold  an  interest  in  the  business  to  the  extent  of  my  stock  and  accounts. 
I  accepted  with  the  offer  on  my  part  that  at  any  time  he  felt  inclined  to  so  do  he  could 
take  over  my  part  for  its  exact  inventory  price. 

While  this  helped  matters  to  a  small  degree,  the  Indians  continued  to  practice  the 
same  system,  exhausting  their  credit  at  me  agency  and  then  do  the  same  with  the 
other  stores  on  the  reservation. 

Mr.  Richardson  came  to  me  about  the  matter,  and  I  informed  him  that  our  only  help 
was  to  consult  with  Mr.  Babcock  and  Mr.  Lobdell,  and  if  they  would  join  us  m  the 
same  manner  that  I  had  him  that  he  in  turn  could  purchase  for  all,  thus  benefiting 
in  purchase  by  volume  in  business  and  could  cont/ol  the  credits  that  we  at  that  time 
found  ruinous. 

We  visited  these  gentlemen  and  suranged  on  identically  the  lines  that  Mr.  Richard- 
son and  I  had  maintained.  While  this  was  beyond  the  permission  of  the  Department, 
it  was  in  absolute  lines  with  carrying  out  just  what  tne  Department  desired. 

While  the  matter  has  not  been  given  c^eneral  circidation,  my  stand  was  that  with 
what  the  Department  had  sanctioned  and  the  fact  that  all  Indians  and  whites  trading 
with  the  stores  were  treated  absolutely  fair,  bonds  being  furnished,  it  was  of  no  concern 
to  anyone. 

You  will  find  that  Mr.  Kichardson's  reputation  as  to  integrity  and  business  ability 
are  unquestioned. 

In  conclusion  I  will  say  that  during  the  existence  of  this  affair  I  have  never  exam- 
ined or  had  examined  any  part  of  the  books  of  the  business.  Have  visited  the  reser- 
vation five  times  in  five  years,  two  trips  of  which  were  to  consult  you.  Have  received 
a  very  small  return  on  my  investment  and  my  offer  to  sell  at  exact  cost  has  been  at  all 
times  open. 

Very  respectfully, 

J.  E.  Edwards. 

St.  Xavier,  Mont.,  August  5,  1907. 
Mr.  Lewis  Dalby,  Crow  Agency^  Mont. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  reply  to  your  incjuiry  as  to  whom  was  interested  in  my  business  would 
say  that  they  are  the  following,  viz:  A.  L.  Babcock,  E.  A.  Richardson,  J.  E.  Edwards, 
W.  A.  Scally,  and  H.  V.  Bauey.  We  combined  the  business  in  this  manner  so  that 
it  would  enable  us  to  buy  merchandise  cheaper  and  so  that  we  could  ship  in  carload 
lots,  which  allows  us  to  make  better  prices  than  if  we  shipped  by  local  freight,  as  the 
local  freight  rates  are  very  high  on  tne  western  road. 

This  enables  us  to  sell  to  the  Indian  as  cheap,  if  not  cheaper,  than  in  the  surrounding 
towns.  Otherwise  I  am  running  my  store  independent  of  anyone  else;  that  is,  I  mean 
I  pay  my  own  bills  and  make  my  own  selling  prices  on  goods.  The  average  profit  I 
have  been  making  has  been  16per  cent  after  taking  out  running  expenses,  which 
amount  to  at  least  10  per  cent.  Taking  the  16  per  cent  and  10  per  cent  together  would 
make  26  per  cent,  which  is  about  the  same  as  the  general  per  cent  of  profit  allowed 
by  the  Indian  regulations. 

I  am,  very  truly,  youxiy  1^  Qi»\jKS«dsa^ 
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are  the  care  of  children  who  now  are  deprived  of  school  advantages  on  account  of 
disease,  and  the  older  Indians.  The  majority  of  children  who  are  now  not  admitted 
to  the  schools  could,  by  proper  care  and  attention  in  a  hospital,  under  a  proper  regime, 
be  made  well. 

In  taking  care  of  these  children  two  objects  will  be  accomplished,  they  will  receive 
proper  relief  when  they  most  need  it,  and  they  will  at  the  same  time  oe  under  the 
best  kind  of  civilizing  influence.  If  the  children  who  are  growing  up  can  be  con- 
vinced that  the  Indian  medicine  practice  with  all  its  accompanying  superstitions  is 
not  the  best  for  them  they  will  have  traveled  a  long  way,  a  very  long  way  toward 
civilization. 

In  addition  to  these  two  classes  of  patients  the  hospital,  in  time,  will  be  x>atronized 
by  the  older  Indians.  There  is  no  doubt  about  this.  Some  few  Indians,  for  some 
time,  have  entered  the  hospital  of  Billings,  and  as  the  time  passes  the  number  will 
be  greater.  The  agency  physician,  at  the  present  time,  is  seriously  hampered  in 
his  work  by  not  having  a  proper  place  to  care  for  sick  Indians.  At  the  present  time 
he  is  caring  for  an  Inman  with  a  broken  thigh  in  a  room  at  the  agency.  Two  days 
ago  he  was  called  to  Piyor  subagency  and  assisted  in  inducing  the  Indian  parents 
of  a  girl,  who  is  also  suffering  from  a  broken  thigh,  to  consent  to  put  her  imder  the 
care  of  Doctor  Oberlander  (the  superintendent  at  Pryor  School)  and  himself.  Had 
the  girl  not  received  proper  treatment  when  she  did  she  would  never  have  been 
able  to  walk.  The  leg  was  broken  three  weeks  ago,  and  the  position  of  the  leg  when 
seen  two  days  ago  was  extremely  bad.  She  will  probably  now  have  a  good,  useful 
limb.  More  instances  where  good  could  be  done  and  pam  and  suffering  prevented 
could  be  g[iven,  but  it  should  not  be  necessary. 

The  main  question  is,  will  the  older  Indians  avail  themselves  of  the  hospital  after 
it  is  built,  and  I  believe  they  will.  The  care  that  the  children  will  receive  and  the 
results  obtained  will  be  a  continual  object  lesson  to  them  and  they  wUl  want  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  same  privileges  when  they  are  sick  or  hurt.  It  should  be  empha- 
sized that  many  now  avail  themselves  of  hospital  treatment  in  Billings  and  more 
would,  I  believe,  if  they  had  the  money. 

The  influence  of  the  Indian  medicine  man,  in  my  opinion,  is  always  bad  and  the 
principal  method  of  combating  that  influence  is  by  proper  equipment  for  caring  for 
the  sicK  and  injured. 

Very  respectfully,  Geo.  J.  Fanning,  Physician. 


Exhibit  H. 

Crow  Agency,  Mont.,  June24y  1907. 
Z.  Lewis  Dalby,  Indian  Inspector. 

Sir:  Confirming  what  I  said  to  you  on  yesterday,  I  have  to  say  that  upon  informa- 
tion given  me  by  various  persons,  whose  names  I  will  give  you  so  far  as  I  am  able  and 
as  soon  as  I  can  get  the  list  together,  and  whom  I  Questioned  sufficiently  to  convince 
me  that  they  were  telling  the  truth,  I  believe  the  following  to  be  a  true  statement  of 
facts: 

Some  time  within  the  last  four  months  Agent  Reynoldsjoined  an  Indian  dancing 
society  in  the  Black  Lodge  district  known  as  the  "Night  Hawks."  Agent  Reynolds 
thereafter  invited  the  "Night  Hawks"  to  join  a  society  then  recently  organized  by 
him  at  the  agency  known  as  the  "Elks  Lodge. "  About  one  month  after  Agent  Rey- 
nolds joined  the  "Night  Hawks,"  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  carpenter  shop  at  tiie 
agency,  at  which  there  were  present  Agent  Reynolds,  members  of  the  "Night  Hawks," 
a  few  Indians  from  other  districts  on  the  reservation,  Carl  Leider,  Dick  Wallace,  and 
Joe  Stewart,  and  Messrs.  Ballon,  Small,  Bailey,  Ball,  and  Brown.-  Prior  to  this  meet- 
ing Carl  Leider  and  Dick  Wallace  had  been  told  by  Agent  Reynolds  that  charges 
would  be  brought  against  them  by  Mrs.  Grey  for  stealing  cattle,  this  for  the  purpose 
of  inducing  them  to  side  with  the  "Elks  Lodge.'*  Frank  Shane  was  urged  to  attend 
this  meeting,  but  refused,  though  I  think  he  attended  a  later  meeting.  These  meet- 
ings were  held  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  membership  of  the  "Elks  Lodge" 
above  referred  to.  At  tne  first  or  second  of  these  meetings  tnere  was  a  barbecue  for 
which  Agent  Reynolds  furnished  a  whole  beef  and  other  food.  Plenty  Coos  was  pres- 
ent at  this  barbecue,  but  refused  to  join  the  "Elks  Lodge.'*  At  tnis  meeting  (at 
which  the  barbecue  was  held)  the  Indians  were  permitted  to  dance,  and  in  this  con- 
nection the  Black  Lodge  Inoians  were  assured  tnat  they  should  have  special  privi- 
leges in  regard  to  dancing  which  were  not  accorded  to  the  Indians  of  other  districts. 
The  condition  of  the  carpenter  shop  after  this  barbecue  meeting  was  such  that  Mr. 
Ballou  refused  to  clean  it  up,  and  it  was  later  cleaned  up  by  Mr.  Ball.    Joe  Stewart 
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I  am  writing  to  the  Big  Horn  and  wish  you  to  call  the  council  and  get  your  balers  so 
you  will  have  money  for  this  winter.  When  Reynolds  bought  the  thrashing  machine 
two  years  ago,  he  paid  $6,000  for  them,  but  chareed  the  Indians  $10,000,  stealing  $4,000, 
so  be  careful  this  time  and  have  some  one  watdi.  You  could  pay  a  good  man  a  whole 
year  with  that  one  steal  and  have  a  good  many  thousand  dollars  more  a  year  than  you 
have. 

You  can  write  to  me  at  the  Sheridan  Inn,  Sheridan,  and  my  letters  will  be  sent  to  me 
wherever  I  am. 

Sincerely,  yours,  Helen  Grey. 


Department  op  the  Interior, 

Washington,  November  SO,  19(flf. 
The  Secretary  op  the  Interior. 

Sir:  In  my  report,  dated  August  12,  upon  my  investigation  of  the  Crow  Reserva- 
tion, I  refer  on  pages  64-66  and  again  on  page  81  to  a  hearing  which  I  held  on  June  26, 
upon  certain  charges  which  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Burgess  had  madfe  to  me  against  the  Indian 
agent.  In  that  report  I  stated  the  general  conclusions  which  I  reached  as  a  result  of 
this  hearing,  but  I  did  not  give  a  transcript  of  the  testimony  taken.  In  view  of  recent 
developments,  and  particularly  of  the  calling  in  question  generally  by  the  Indian 
Rights  Association  of  the  accuracy  of  my  report  above  referred  to.  I  deem  it  wise  to 
submit  a  record  of  the  hearing  referred  to,  to  become  a  part  of  the  public  files  in  connec- 
tion with  my  report.  I  transmit  herewith  such  recora  for  that  purpose. 
Very  respectfully, 

Z.  Lewis  Dalby,  Indian  Inspector. 

Crow  Agency,  Mont.,  June  25,  1907. 

Record  of  hearing  upon  charges  brought  by  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Burgess  against  S.  G. 
Reynolds,  Indian  agent. 

Present:  The  Rev.  J.  G.  Burgess,  S.  G.  Reynolds,  Indian  agent,  and  Z.  Lewis 
Dalby,  Indian  inspector. 

The  hearing  was  opened  by  the  inspector  by  handing  to  Mr.  Reynolds  the  charges 
made  by  Mr.  Burgess  (of  which  he  had  until  that  moment  had  no  notice  whatever), 
requesting  him  to  read  them  and  make  such  statement  as  he  wished  upon  the  subject, 
after  which  the  witnesses  referred  to  by  Mr.  Burgess,  and  any  other  witnesses  that  Mr. 
Reynolds  might  suggest,  would  be  called  and  examined. 

MR.    burgess's  charges. 

Crow  Agency,  Mont.,  June  t4,  1907. 
Z.  Lewis  Dalby,  Indian  Inspector. 

Sir:  Confirming  what  I  said  to  you  on  yesterday,  I  have  to  say  that  upon  informa- 
tion given  me  by  various  persons,  whose  names  I  will  give  you  so  far  as  I  am  able  and 
as  soon  as  I  can  get  the  list  together,  and  whom  I  questioned  suflBciently  to  convince 
me  that  they  were  telling  the  truth,  I  believe  the  following  to  be  a  true  statement  of 
facta. 

Some  time  within  the  last  four  months  Agent  Reynolds  joined  an  Indian  dancing 
society  in  the  Black  Lod|;e  district  known  as  the  ** Night  Hawks."  Agent  Reynolds 
therealter  invited  the  "Night  Hawks  "  to  join  a  society  then  recently  organized  by  him 
at  the  agency  known  as  the  '*Elks  Lodge."  About  one  month  after  Agent  Reynolds 
joined  the  "Night  Hawks"  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  carpenter  shop  at  the  agency,  at 
which  there  were  present  Agent  Reynolds,  members  of  the  "Nignt  Hawks,"  a  few 
Indians  from  other  districts  on  the  reservation,  Carl  Leider,  Dick  Wallace,  and  Joe 
Stewart,  and  Messrs.  Ballou,  Small,  Bailey,  Ball,  and  Brown.  Prior  to  this  meeting 
Carl  Leider  and  Dick  Wallace  had  been  told  by  Agent  Reynolds  that  charges  would  be 
brought  against  them  by  Mrs.  Grey  for  stealing  cattle;  this  for  the  purpose  of  inducing 
them  to  side  with  the  "Elks  Lodge."  Frank  Shane  was  urged  to  attend  this  meeting, 
but  refused,  though  I  think  he  attended  a  later  meeting.  These  meetings  were  held 
for  the  purpose  ot  increasing  the  membership  of  the  "Elks  Lodge"  above  referred  to. 
At  the  first  or  second  of  these  meetings  there  was  a  barbecue  for  which  Agent  Reynolds 
furnished  a  whole  beef  and  other  food.  Plenty  Coos  was  present  at  this  barbecue,  but 
refused  to  join  the  "Elks  Lodge."  At  this  meeting  (at  wnich  the  barbecue  was  held) 
the  Indians  were  permitted  to  dance,  and  in  this  connection  the  Black  Lodge  Indians 
were  assured  that  they  should  have  special  privileges  in  regard  to  dancing  which  were 
not  accorded  to  the  Indians  of  the  other  districts.  The  conaition  of  the  carpenter  shop 
after  this  barbecue  was  such  that  Mr.  Ballou  refused  to  clean  it  u^^  «s\!l^^^s^\s^^Kt 
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liOuis  Ballou,  carpenter,  called  and  duly  sworn: 

Q.  Mr.  Ballou.did  you  ever  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Order  of  Bufi^oes?— A.  No, 
sir— well,  let  me  qualify  that  in  this  way:  I  went  down  there,  but  this  was  before  it 
met.    I  was  not  present  after  they  had  really  organized. 

Q.  When  was  tnat? — ^A.  I  can  not  give  you  the  date. 

Q.  About  when? — ^A.  I  believe  it  was  in  January,  but  I  can  not  be  certain.  It 
was  cold  weather;  I  remember  that  much. 

Q.  Tell  me,  now,  what  occiured  while  you  were  there. — ^A.  Nothing,  because  they 
had  not  organized. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  of  the  "stimts"  that  were  done? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowled^  of  what  was  done? — A.  Only  by  report. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  talked  with  Mr.  Burgess  about  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  me  what  you  said  to  him,  as  near  as  you  can  recall? — ^A.  As  near 
as  I  remember,  I  said  that  they  were  doing  farce  work  that  was  taken  from  the  secret 
orders. 

Q.  Is  that  all? — ^A.  That  is  all.  Well,  maybe  I  might  qualify  that  by — of  course 
I  mentioned  over  some  of  the  things  that  were  reported  to  have  been  aone  to  him. 
I  think  I  did.    I  am  sure  I  did. 

Q.  Tell  me  some  of  those. — ^A.  Well,  that  they  put  the  applicant  down  on  a  board 
and  branded  him  with  a  piece  of  ice,  and  that  scarea  him,  you  Know,  and  they  did  that, 
you  know,  as  a  kind  of  a  play.  Ana  they  also  took  his  photograph  with  a  little  camera, 
and  that  they  shot  water  in  his  fece,  and  that  they — of  course  I  witnessed  none  of 
this;  I  only  know  what  was  reported  to  me.  They  singed  their  hair.  But,  mind 
you,  that  was  all  play.  They  did  not  really  sins^e  the  nair.  And  they  attempted 
to  cut  him — apparently-  cut  him  with  a  knife,  ana  used  red  paint,  and  it  seemed  as 
though  he  was  bleeding.    I  think  they  dropped  water  on  him. 

Q.  Anything  else? — A.  I  do  not  recall  anything  else. 

Q.  That  IB  what  you  said  to  Mr.  Bure^ess? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  say  to  Mr.  Burgess  that  me  organization  had  all  the  bad  features  of  the 
secret  orders  and  none  of  the  good? — ^A.  I  may  have  said  that. 

Q.  Is  that  your  opinion? — A.  I  guess  it  is. 

Q,  I  would  like  for  you  to  say  positively.— A.  I  will  say (pause). 

Q.  It  is  your  opinion? — ^A.  

Q.  Are  you  a  member  of  any  secret  order? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  attended  an  initiation? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  prejudice  against  secret  orders? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  wnether  the  ceremonies  here  are  comparable  to  those  in  other  secret 
orders? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  tnen  tell  me  why  you  think  this  embodies  all  the  bad  features  and  none 
of  Qie  good  features  of  the  secret  orders? — ^A.  Well,  just  simply  what  I  stated  in  the 
first  place — ^that  is,  it  was  the  farce  part  of  the  secret  orders.  So  far  as  I  know,  that  is 
all  that  it  consisted  of. 

Q.  You  say  you  were  not  present  during  the  meeting? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  have  no  knowledge  of  what  actually  occurred? — ^A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  Do  you  think,  as  a  general  proposition,  that  it  is  a  wi^e  thin^  to  repeat  things  that 
you  do  not  know  anythmg  about? — ^A.  It  may  be  unwise,  but  it  is  human  nature  to 
doit. 

Q.  What  was  the  condition  of  your  shop  after  this  meeting? — A.  The  first  meeting, 
ft  was  all  riffht.    The  second  meeting,  it  looked  like  a  slaughterhouse. 

Q.  How  do  you  mean  looked  like  a  slaughterhouse? — ^A.  There  were  pieces  of  meat, 
and  bones,  ana  dirt  of  all  kinds  all  over  the  place. 

Q.  Did  this  indicate  to  you  any  more  than  that  there  had  been  a  feast  there,  and 
that,  in  Indian  fashion,  the  men  had  dropped  these  things  on  the  floor? — A.  That  is  all. 

(The  inspector  here  asked  Mr.  Burgess  if  he  wished  to  ask  Mr.  Ballou  any  questions, 
and  he  saia  that  he  did  not.  The  inspector  then  asked  Mr.  Reynolds  if  he  wished  to 
ask  any  questions.) 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Reynolds.)  Were  there  any  more  than  two  meetings? — A.  Not  to  my 
knowledge. 

Q.  (By  the  Inspector.)  Did  Major  Reynolds  ask  you  if  the  boys  had  been  down 
and  cleaned  up  the  shop  i^r  the  meeting? — A.  No^  sir;  it  was  after  the  first  meeting. 
He  did  ask  me  after  tne  first  meeting.  Now  I  will  have  to  qualify  that  this  way: 
If  there  were  more  than  two  meetings,  then  it  was  after  the  first  one  only;  if  there  were 
three  meetings,  then  it  might  have  been  after  the  second;  if  there  were  only  two  meet- 
ings, then  it  was  after  the  first  one  only. 

Q.  Was  it  after  the  meeting  at  whicn  the  feast  was  held? — ^A.  No;  it  was  not  after 
that.    Because  I  did  not  see  the  agent  after  that,  not  for  several  days,  because  the  key 
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Q.  Were  any  of  them  such  as  you  had  not  experienced? — ^A.  I  think,  poeaibly,  one 
was. 

Q.  (To  both  Reynolds  and  Bailey.)  I  will  ask  you  gentlemen  as  to  the  nature  of 
them.  Was  there  anything  in  that  *  *  stunt "  which  you  would  have  resented  if  applied 
to  yourself? — A.  (From  Bailey  and  Reynolds.)  Nothing  whatever. 

(Mr.  Reynolds  withdrew  his  objection  to  this  feature,  as  it  is  not  peculiar  to  a  secret 
society,  but  is  more  or  less  ^enerallv  kikcwn.) 

Q.  Mr.  Bailey,  then,  in  view  of  this  statement  by  Mr.  Reynolds,  are  you  willing  to 
tell  me  about  tnat  one? — A.  That  was  the  branding. 

Q.  Was  there  a  barbecue  at  this  meeting? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of.  There  was  a 
lunch  after  the  meeting  was  over. 

Q.  Describe  the  luncn.— A.  It  was  canned  fruit;  I  don't  remember — I  put  it  up  at 
the  store.    It  was  just  ordinary  stuff  we  got  out  of  the  store. 

Q.  Was  that  all?— A.  That  is  all  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Burgess.)  What  meeting  was  this? — ^A.  That  was  the  first  meeting. 

Q.  (By  Inspector.)  That  is,  it  was  the  meeting  which  you  understand  was  held 
in  March? — ^A.  I  think  it  was  March.  There  was  snow  on  the  ground.  I  do  not  have 
any  particular  recollection  of  the  time. 

Q.  You  attended  only  one? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  beef  at  that  meeting? — ^A.  Not  that  I  know  of.  When  we  got 
through  with  the  initiation  it  was  pretty  late,  and  I  went  home.  I  have  a  list  of  the 
stuff  they  got  that  night  over  at  the  store.     I  think  I  could  find  it,  if  you  care  to  see  it. 

Q.  Who  paid  for  it? — ^A.  It  has  not  been  paid  for. 

Q.  Was  it  a  contribution  from  you? — ^A.  No;  I  expected  it  would  be  paid  for. 

Q.  To  whom  are  you  looking  for  the  payment? — ^A.  It  would  be  paid  out  of  the 
lodge  fund,  if  there  was  any,  I  presume. 

Q.  Is  it  your  custom  to  extend  indefinite  credit  of  that  kind  without  any  personal 
guarantee? — ^A.  It  was  not  a  custom,  but  this  was  a  little  different  sort  of  a  proposition. 

Q.  How  was  it  different? — ^A.  Well,  it  was  the  organization  of  these  Indians  that 
wanted  to  be  organized  in  a  lodge,  and  I  was  interested  in  it  to  the  extent  of  the  enjoy- 
ment of  it.  I  did  not  care  much,  whether  it  was  paid  or  not.  I  simply  made  a 
memorandum  of  the  stuff,  and  have  not  thought  anything  of  it  since. 

Q.  You  say  you  did  not  stay  there  until  the  end  of  the  meeting? — ^A.  I  did  not 
stay  to  the  lunch.    I  stayed  until  all  the  Indians  were  taken  in  and  then  went  home. 

Q.  You  do  not  know,  then,  as  to  the  condition  of  the  shop  afterwards? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  Night  Hawks? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  an  oiganization? — ^A.  No,  I  do  not  think  I  have.  I 
know  that  these  different  dancing  Indians  have  little  clubs  among  themselves,  and 
they  go  by  different  names,  and  I  think  I  have  heard  of  one  known  as  the  "Night 
Boys,    thmk  they  call  themselves:  I  do  not  know  anything  about  who  is  in  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  any  wnite  men  belong  to  it? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know. 

(Messrs.  Ball  and  Brown,  the  next  witnesses  referred  to  by  Mr.  Burgess,  were  not  at 
the  agency  when  called  for.) 

Carl  Leider  was  called  and  duly  sworn. 

Q.  State  your  name  and  occupation. — ^A.  Carl  Leider;  occupation,  cowboy,  at 
present. 

Q.  Do  you  belong  to  the  order  of  Buffaloes? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  attend  a  meeting  of  the  order  of  Buffaloes? — A<  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  WTien? — A.  I  can  not  give  you  the  date. 

Q.  About  when? — A.  It  must  be  about  the  first  part  of  April,  I  think. 

Q.  Had  you  attended  any  meeting  previous  to  that? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  quite  sure  of  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  me  what  happened  at  the  meeting  you  attended. — A.  I  attended  that 
meeting  and  they  initiated  a  few  members  at  that  meeting.  I  was  present.  After 
initiating  a  few  members  then  they  adjourned. 

Q.  Was  there  a  barbecue  at  that  meeting? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  one  after  the  meeting? — A.  Not  after  this  meeting;  no. 

Q.  When  was  there  a  barbecue? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  attend  a  barbecue? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  that  meeting  held? — A.  This  meeting  that  I  was  present  was  held  in 
the  carpenter  shop. 

Q.  Did  you  attend  more  than  one  meeting? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  asked  to  join  the  Buffaloes? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  whom?— A.  Bv  Fire  Bear. 

Q.  Was  it  before  or  after  this  meeting? — ^A.  Before. 

Q.  Why  did  you  attend  this  meeting?    A.  Because  I  was  asked  to  attend. 

Q.  And  at  the  meeting  you  refused  to  join  the  order? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  What  did  they  have? — ^A.  Bread,  meat,  and  coffee. 

Q.  Anything  else? — ^A.  Some  other  sweet  things;  but  I  don't  remember  whether 
apples  or  not. 

Q.  What  sort  of  meat  was  it? — ^A.  Ribs  of  beef. 

Q.  Who  furnished  the  beef? — A.  The  members  of  the  order  collected  the  money 
and  bought  the  beef  from  an  Indian. 

Q.  How  much  did  it  cost? — ^A.  I  don*t  know. 

Q.  How  much  beef  was  there? — A.  Ribs,  hind  quarters,  shoulders. 

Q.  Practically  a  whole  beef,  then? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  present? — ^A.  There  must  have  been  80. 

Q.  Was  this  barbecue  during  the  meeting  or  after  the  meeting? — A.  After  the  meet- 
ing. 

Q.  What  time  of  night  did  they  get  through? — ^A.  I  think  about  11  or  12  o'clock. 

Q.  Did  any  of  the  Indians  dance  at  that  meeting? — ^A.  Not  exactly  dance — a  kind 
of  a  dance. 

Q.  Describe  just  what  it  was. — A.  After  they  had  the  meeting  and  after  they  had 
the  barbecue,  some  of  the  boys  got  together  ana  began  singing  Indian  songs,  and  they 
all  felt  pretty  good  and  a  few  women  were  in  there — ^happened  to  be  around— and 
they  danced  around  a  little  bit,  and  after  that  singing  that  was  all  there  was  to  it. 

Q.  Did  the  women  join  in  the  dance? — ^A.  They  were  outside  and  came  in;  they 
joined  in  the  dance. 

Q.  What  sort  of  a  dance  do  they  call  it? — ^A.  Woman's  dance. 

Q.  Describe  just  what  they  do  in  that  dance. — ^A.  [Here  Big  Medicine  got  up  and 
went  through  the  motions  of  the  dance.  It  resembles  in  a  crude  way  the  simplest 
figures  of  the  Virginia  reel.] 

Q.  How  lone  dfid  they  dance  at  this  meeting? — ^A.  They  danced  With  two  songs. 
After  that  I  told  them  they  better  quit  and  all  go  home. 

Q.  Was  the  argent  there  when  they  were  dancing? — ^A.  I  think  he  had  gone. 

Q.  Had  he  given  you  permission  to  dance? — ^A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Had  anything  oeen  said  at  the  meeting  about  danciog? — ^A.  Nothing. 

Q.  Then  these  Indians  were  dancing  without  permission?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  there  any  white  men  present? — ^A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  As  chief  of  police  did  you  Know  that  that  was  right  or  wrong  for  them  to  dance 
there  without  permission. — A.  I  thought  that  the  way  they  were  dancing  was  not 
wrong. 

Q.  What  instructions  have  you  from  the  agent  in  regard  to  dancine  in  this  district? — 
A.  The  agent's  instructions  were  whenever  this  district  wants  to  dance  they  tell  me 
and  ask  my  permission  to  dance:  then  I  go  to  the  agent  and  tell  him  that  the  district 
wante  to  liave  a^nce,  and  if  tne  agent  says  yes  I  go  back  and  tell  the  Indians  to 
dance,  and  tell  them  not  to  have  any  trouble  or  give  away  anything. 

Q.  When  was  the  last  time  the  agent  gave  such  a  permission  for  a  dance? — ^A.  The 
last  holiday — Decoration  Day. 

Q.  Did  they  dance  when  the  agent  gave  them  that  permission? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  What  was  the  time  previous  to  that  when  he  gave  them  permission  to  dance? — 
A.  Christmas. 

Q.  Have  they  danced  at  any  other  times  than  these? — A.  No. 

Q.  Having  these  instructions  about  dancing,  when  these  fellows  began  dancing  at 
that  meeting  what  was  it  your  duty  to  do? — A.  As  soon  as  they  commenced  to  dance 
I  juinped  up  and  spoke  to  Sees  with  his  Ears,  and  asked  what  they  were  dancing  for, 
and  Sees  with  his  Ears  said  it  was  no  dance;  they  just  danced  for  fim;  and  1  told 
Sees  with  his  Ears  they  better  auit  it,  and  they  quit. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  stopped  otner  dances? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  When? — A.  Back  m  Stouch's  administration. 

Q.  When? — A.  The  Black  Lodge  Indians  got  together  to  dance  one  Sunday  and  I 
stopped  it.    It  was  about  cutting-nay  time. 

Q.  Are  there  any  times  since  then  that  you  had  stopped  a  dance? — ^A.  No;  not 
since  then. 

Qntermission  for  dinner.) 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  the  organization  known  as  the  Night  Hawks? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  belongs  to  it?--A.  A  good  many;  there  is  a  Night  Hawk  organization  in 
every  district. 

Q.  Who  belongs  to  the  one  in  Black  Lodge?— A.  Curley  and  myself,  Three  Irons 
Louis  Bompard,  Pretty  Red  Paints,  Old  Horn,  On  Top  of  Tepee,  Roimd  Rock,  Owl 
Above,  Young  Hairy  Wolf,  David  Dawes,  and  others. 

Q.  How  many  altogether? — A.  Maybe  36  or  37. 

Q.  Are  there  any  white  men  members? — ^A.  I  don't  think  so. 
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Q.  la  Major  Beynolde  &  member? — A,  No^  lie  eould  not  bet  bpcauae  bfr  is  a  wliite 
man. 

Q.  Did  Major  RejraoWa  ever  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Night  Hawks? — ^A,  Not  that 
I  know   of. 

Q.  Wbftt  is  the  purpoee  of  the  organimtion  of  the  Night  Bawka? — A.  No  net  purpose; 
mostly  young  fello'w&  get  together  and  o?;ganize  for  friend  ship. 

Q.  Do  they  dance?— A,  Yea. 

Q,  Wlien  ^o  they  dance? — They  dance  whenever  alJ  the  other  districts  dance. 

Q.  Do  they  dance  vrithout  permiBBion? — A.  They  dance  when  the  others  diance; 
that  iSi  when  they  get  permission. 

Q.  Do  they  ever  dance  at  any  other  times? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Were  the  ineml:»ers  of  the  Sight  Uawka  specially  invited  to  join  the  Buffaloes? — 
A.  No;  eome  belong  to  the  Buffaloes  and  some  to  the  C  L  L, 

Q.  Was  there  atjy  apedal  effort  made  to  |:et  all  the  Night  Hawks  to  join  the  Bufifar 
loee? — A .  I  have  not  heard  any  talk  about  it. 

Q,  Tell  !ne  how  the  men  beliaved  at  that  barbecue.— A,  They  had  a  jolly  time, 
shook  haudSt  and  wore  laughing,  and  when  the  dance  started  up  1  stopped  it,  and  they 
felt  jovial  over  the  barbecue  and  they  went  home  happy,  and  there  were  a  few  women 
went  iQ  after  the  barbecue. 

Q.  ^K\^s  there  any  disorderly  conduct  at  the  barbecue? — A.  No;  there  was  no  db- 
orderly  conduct  because  I  was  there,  and  if  I  had  seen  anything  of  the  kind  1  would 
have  known  it. 

Q.  How  did  they  manago  about  the  baxbecuet  distributing  the  food?— A.  Two  men 
were  elected  to  cut  up  the  raetit  into  pieces.  They  cut  thia  meat  into  a  big  pan,  and 
Etfter  it  was  aU  cut  up  they  parsed  it  around ;  each  meml>cr  picks  up  a  piece  of  meat. 

Q.  What  did  they  do  witn  the  pieces,  the  scrnps,  after  eating?-- A.  The  piecee  left 
from  the  barbecue,  what  wias  on  the  floor,  they  picked  up  and  threw  into  the  creek, 
and  what  was  good  to  eat  they  Uiok  home  nnd  give  to  theu-  families. 

Q.  Did  they  pick  up  the  piecca  off  the  Jioor  and  throw  them  awav?— A.  They 
detailed  two  men  to  go  over  the  floor  and  pick  up  the  pieces  and  throw  them  away. 

Q.  Who  were  those  two  men?— A.  Louia  Bonvpard  and  George  Thomas. 

(I  immediately  sent  for  Louis  Bompard  and  George  Thomaa,  but  neither  could  be 
found  on  that  ^ay. — Z.  L.  D.) 

Q.  Did  you  tsce  tlief*e  men  do  that  work?— A.  No;  because  I  shortly  went  out  after 
they  were  told  to  clean  the  floor. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  did  it? — ^A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Wlien  was  the  collection  take'n  up  to  pay  for  the  meat? — ^A.  I  don*t  know  whether 
they  did  take  up  a  collection  or  not. 

Q.  I  think  you  said  that  they  did . — ^A .  Yes ;  what  I  said  before  was  that  they  intended 
to  take  up  a  collection  tcTbuy  a  beef.    Whether  they  did  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Then  they  have  not  taken  up  any  collection  yet  to  your  knowledge? — A.  I 
don't  know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  paid  for  the  food  in  the  meantime? — A.  All  the  food  they  had 
at  the  time  was  to  be  paid  for  by  taking  a  collection  from  the  members  of  the  organi- 
zation, and  what  food  they  needed  from  the  store;  they  came  to  the  agent  and  gave 
him  a  list  of  the  food  they  wanted  to  use,  and  Major  Reynolds  wrote  the  list  for  them 
and  they  took  it  to  the  store. 

Q.  Did  they  expect  to  pay  for  that  food  or  did  they  expect  Major  Reynolds  to  pay 
for  it? — A.  They  expected  to  pay  for  it  after  taking  a  collection  from  everj^  member  of 
the  organization.  Whatever  it  amounts  to,  it  would  be  divided  up,  so  much  for 
every  member. 

Q.  But  that  collection  has  not  yet  been  taken  up? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Have  you  paid  anything  yet? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  expect  to  pay  anything? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  Plenty  Coos  was  invited  to  join  the  Buffaloes? — A. 
Myself,  I  came  to  Plenty  Coos  and  asked  Plenty  Coos  that  they  go  and  have  the  bar- 
becue and  I  would  like  to  see  him  join  in  the  barbecue,  and  Plenty  Coos  told  mc  he 
"^^as  a  member  of  the  Eagles,  and  he  did  not  want  to  join  any  other  orgainzation,  and  I 
told  him  that  was  good. 

Q.  Did  Plenty  Coos  attend  this  barbecue? — A.  Yes;  he  attended  the  meeting,  hut 
not  the  barbecue. 

Q.  He  went  into  the  meeting,  but  went  out  before  the  barbecue? — A.  Yes;  he  was 
at  the  meeting  and  didn't  stay  long. 

Q.  Was  Frank  Shane  invited  to  join  the  Buffaloes? — ^A.  Frank  Shane  went  into 
the  meeting,  and  while  in  the  meeting  some  of  the  boys  asked  him  whether  he  wanted 
to  join  the  lodge,  and  Frank  said  no. 
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Q.  Was  Frank  ui|;ed  to  join  any  more  than  simply  asked  to  join? — A.  No;  he  was 
not  urged  much  to  join. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  not  urged  much  to  join — ^how  much? — A.  We  left  him  to 
do  as  he  pleased. 

Q.  When  did  he  leave  the  meeting? — A.  I  don't  know;  I  think  he  left  there  shortly 
after  being  asked  to  join. 

Q    What  meeting  was  this,  the  first  or  second? — A.  The  last  meeting. 

Q.  Was  Frank  at  any  other  meeting?— A.  No. 

Q.  Had  he  been  asked  previously  to  join? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Was  there  any  opposition  between  the  Buffaloes  and  the  C.  I.  L.'s? — A.  I  didn't 
want  any  opposition  between  the  two  organizations.  I  told  Frank  Shane  to  tell  the 
members  of  nis  organization,  the  0.  I.  L.,  to  notify  his  members  that  whenever  any 
boys,  members  of  mat  club,  making  any  talk  to  the  Buffaloes,  to  stop  it;  that  I  would 
do  the  same  thing;  that  is,  let  out  that  I  didn't  want  any  opposition. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  was  there  any  opposition  between  tne  two? — A.  There  might 
have  been ;  there  are  many  bad  men  on  both  sides. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  anything  of  that  kind? — A.  Yes.  No,  I  take  that  back;  I  don't 
know  personally,  but  I  have  heard  a  lot  from  hearsay. 

Q.  From  whom  have  you  heard  it? — A.  Sun  goes  Slow. 

Q.  Is  Sun  goes  Slow  a  member  of  the  Buffaloes  or  the  C.  I.  L's.? — A.  I  don't  know 
whether  he  belongs  to  the  C.  I.  L.,  but  he  doesn't  belong  to  the  Buffaloes. 

Q.  Who  told  you  about  this? — A.  Knows  the  Ground. 

Q.  What  organization  does  Knows  the  Ground  belong  to? — A.  Big  Horn  lodge. 

Q.  Did  you  or  any  other  members  of  the  Buffaloes  attempt  to  get  members  of  the 
C.  I.  L.  to  join  the  Buffaloes? — A.  No;  but  we  left  it  to  them  to  join  whichever  they 
wanted  to. 

The  Inspector  here  asked  Mr.  Burgess  and  Mr.  Reynolds  if  they  wished  to  ask  any 
further  questions.  The  following  questions  were  then  put  by  the  inspector  at  the 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Reynolds: 

Q.  How  many  candidates  did  Major  Reynolds  tell  you  you,  ought  to  have  for  an 
initiation? — A.  I  don't  remember.  Lots  of  times  he  would  attend  a  meeting  and 
go  back  and  forth  to  the  office. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  lots  of  times  when  there  were  only  two  or  three  meetings? — 
A.  I  mean  he  would  attend  a  meeting  for  a  little  while  and  walk  over  to  the  office 
and  see  if  everything  was  all  right,  ana  come  back  and  see  if  everything  was  all  right 
and  return,  etc. 

Q.  Did  Major  Reynolds  say  anything  to  you  as  to  how  many  candidates  you  ought 
to  have  at  that  last  meeting? — A.  He  told  us;  he  was  on  the  outside  of  the  door  and 
told  us  about  four  members. 

Q.  Did  he  mean  foiur  members  to  bring  at  one  time  for  the  initiation? — ^A.  Sometimes 
we  took  in  one  at  a  time,  sometimes  two,  and  sometimes  four. 

Q.  How  many  were  initiated  at  that  last  meeting? — A.  I  don't  know,  but  I  think 
there  must  have  been  80. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  there  altogether  at  the  last  meeting? — ^A.  I  don't  know; 
about  80. 

Q.  Did  Major  Reynolds  say  anything  to  you  about  not  having  too  many  at  any  one 
meeting  on  account  of  its  taking  too  long? — A.  He  said  too  many  members  comine  in  at 
one  tiine  was  not  much  good.  I  heard  some  talk,  whether  from  Major  Reynolds  or 
from  some  of  the  boys  I  do  not  know,  but  think  probably  a  few  was  enough  to  become 
members  at  one  time. 

Q.  When  was  the  first  time  you  said  anything  to  Major  Reynolds  about  organizing 
the  lodge — ^how  long  ago? — A.  Since  last  fall.  I  and  some  others  made  a  trip  to  Billings 
and  saw  an  organization  of  Elks  in  Billings,  and  I  thought  that  was  pretty  good,  and 
when  I  came  back  I  asked  the  agent  whether  an  organization  of  that  kind  could  be 
gotten  up  among  the  Indians.     I  told  the  agent  all  about  what  I  saw  over  there. 

Q.  Dia  you  ever  speak  of  that  subject  of  organization  before  you  went  to  Billings? — 
A.  Yes,  three  years  ago.  For  the  last  three  years  I  have  spoken  to  the  agent  about 
forming  an  organization  of  this  kind.  I  often  tried  to  become  a  member  of  some  white 
men's  lodges. 

Q.  About  how  many  Indians  took  part  in  that  dance  at  the  barbecue? — ^A.  Ten 
or  twelve. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  there  were  no  more  than  10  or  12? — A.  I  think  there  were  not  more 
than  10  or  12. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  Major  Reynolds  saying  anything  to  the  Indians  about  whether 
they  could  dance  or  could  not  dance  at  these  meetings? — ^A.  Major  Reynolds  told 
them  that  in  the  Buffaloes'  meetings  those  meetings  were  not  for  a  dance. 

Q.  When  did  Major  Reynolds  say  that? — ^A.  Ever  since  we  started  to  organize  the 
lodge.    Major  Reynolds  told  us  when  we  ozganized,  this  oiganization  not  for  &  dax^fi^* 
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Q.  Did  the  letters  say  that  he  should  have  the  poation  permanently? — A.  Well , 
it  was  so  long:  since  I  saw  those  letters  that  I  can  not  say  that  it  was  offered  to  him  per- 
manently; but  I  was  given  to  understand  by  either  Miller  or  Mr.  Throssel  that  they 
would  secure  my  transfer  to  some  other  position,  and  thev  asked  me  if  I  was  willing 
to  go  to  Pryor.  I  was  not;  if  I  took  the  transfer  as  long  as  I  had  come  here  to  be  trans- 
ferred I  should  have  to  receive  an  increased  salary. 

Q.  Who  spoke  first  about  this? — A.  I  can  not  recall. 

Q.  How  did  the  subject  come  up  between  you  and  them? — ^A.  I  believe  it  was  Miller 
that  asked  me  if  I  would  go  over  to  Pryor. 

Q.  Now  as  to  what  Mr.  Lewis  said. — ^A.  He  said,  "That  is  a  delicate  thing  to  do  and 
I  would  not  dare  to  do  it." 

Q.  You  say  Major  Reynolds  was  what  you  called  scared;  why? — ^A.  That  is  what  I 
am  unable  just  now  to  recall;  if  I  could  think  it  over  doubtless  I  could  recall  the  ones 
I  had  in  mind.    I  believe  M.ajor  Reynolds  was  scared  by  Mrs.  Grey. 

Q.  Why  do  you  think  he  was  scared  by  Mrs.  Grey? — ^A.  On  account  of  the  first 
trouble  that  they  had  up  there  at  Lodgegrass. 

Q.  What  was  that? — ^A.  That  is  all  tnat  comes  to  me. 

(I  then  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Ballon  in  very  emphatic  terms  the  impropriety  of  his 
thus  jumping  to  conclusions  as  to  the  agent's  being  '* scared,"  and  the  Indians  ** hav- 
ing mm  going,"  and  talking  to  people  promiscuously  about  it  on  account  of  things 
which  he  said  were  mere  trifles,  and  whicn  he  could  not  then  even  recall;  that  his  con- 
duct had  apparently  resulted  in  more  than  a  mere  trifle,  because  it  had  evidently 
largel^^  influenced  Mr.  Burgess  to  make  charges  against  the  a^nt,  which  I  was  now 
investigating.  I  did  not  preserve  a  record  of  exactly  what  I  said  to  Mr.  Ballon  in  this 
connection. — Z.  L.  D.) 

Frank  Shane  was  called  and  duly  sworn. 

Q.  State  your  name  and  occupation. — ^A.  Frank  Shane,  carpenter. 

Q.  Do  you  know  about  the  organization  known  as  the  Oraer  of  Buffaloes? — ^A.  I 
don't  know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  order  by  any  other  name? — A.  Yes,  sir.    • 

Q.  Tell  me  about  it.— A.  C.  I.  L. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  than  the  C.  I.  L.? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  the  existence  of  any  other  organization? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  invited  to  join  any  other  organization?— A.  I  was  invited; 
they  have  a  meeting  down  here  at  the  carpenter  shop.  I  do  not  know  what  that  is, 
but  I  was  invited  there. 

Q.  When  was  that?— A.  That  was  last  April. 

Q.  Did  you  attend  that  meeting? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  when  you  say  that  you  did  not  attend  it? — ^A.  I  did  not  go 
down. 

Q.  You  mean  that  you  were  not  in  the  meeting  at  all? — A.  No. 

Q.  That  you  did  not  go  into  the  carpenter  shop  at  all? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  meeting? — ^A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Who  asked  you  to  join  this  organization? — ^A.  Mr.  Bailey. 

Q.  When? — A.  Just  before  they  had  the  meeting. 

Q.  Where?— A.  At  the  store. 

Q.  Did  anyone  else  ask  you  to  join  it  at  any  time? — ^A.  Mr.  Miller  was  asking  me  if 
I  wanted  to  join. 

Q.  When  was  that? — A.  Just  before  the  meeting. 

Q.  Where?— A.  At  the  store. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  to  Mr.  Bailey? — A.  I  told  him  I  did  not  have  time. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  to  Mr.  Miller? — A.  I  told  him  I  would  go  down  if  1  have  time. 

Q.  Did  anyone  else  ask  you  to  join? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  go  down? — A.  I  did  not  go  down. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Burcess  about  that  meeting? — A.  I 
told  Mr.  Burgess  that  I  was  called  in  there,  but  I  dia  not  go.    That  is  all  I  told  him. 

Q.  What  did  Mr.  Burgess  say  to  you  at  that  time? — A.  He  told  me  that  I  didn't 
have  to  go  if  I  didn't  want  to. 

Q.  Did  you  think  you  had  to  go? — A.  No. 

Q.  Why,  then,  should  Mr.  Burgess  tell  you  that  you  didn't  have  to  go? — A.  I 
don't  know. 

Q.  Tell  me  if  you  said  anything  else  to  Mr.  Burgess. — ^A.  That  is  all  I  remember. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  with  anyone  else  about  it? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  tell  Mr.  Burgess  that  you  had  attended  one  of  these  meetings? — 
A.  I  was  intended  to  go  down,  but  I  didn't  go  down. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  opposition  between  the  0.  I.  L.  and  this  Buffalo  organiza- 
tion?—A.  No,  air. 
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Q.  Did  you  e%'ef  hear  of  any  Kiirli  oppositinn? — A.  No,  air, 

Q.  Did  Vnu  ever  tell  Mr.  Burgesei  thsit  you  thought  thifs  ofgaDizatiou  was  foim^'d 
to  oppose  ihp  0.  L  L,'f^A,  Not  that  1  reiu<?mher. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  attend  a  barbecue  here?— A.  No,  eir, 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  of  a  Ijtvrhecue  being  held  hOTe?^A.  Well,  I  heard  that»  but 
that  is  only  ju^t  hearing,  that's  alL 

Q.  From  whom  did  you  hear  that?— A.  Jiiet  a  crowd  and  not  any  Individ uaL 

Q.  Did  you  ever  talk  with  anyone  aljout  what  you  had  heard  in  thia  regard?— A. 
No,  Eiir* 

Q.  Did  you  ever  teU  Mr.  Burgeea  that  you  had  ht^ard  there  }md  bo^m  a  barbecue?^ 
A.  Yes^  sir. 

Q.  Wliat  did  you  tell  Mr.  BurgeaeT^A.  1  juet  only  tohi  liim  that  they  had  had  a 
big  feaat- 

Q,  You  fiaid  just  now  that  you  didn't  know. — A.  I  told  htni  tfiat  1  had  h^ird  tlmt 
they  had  had  a  big  feast. 

Q.  Wliat  eiae  did  you  tell  him  in  that  connection?-— A-  1  guess  that's  about  alL 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  nhout  the  Night  Hawk^?--A.  I  know  that  the  Indian© 
had  a  kind  of  dance  that  they  calked  the  Night  Hawks, 

Q.  la  it  a  dance  or  an  oi^j^inizalion  for  dnjiemg?— A.  Only  a  kind  of  a  party. 

Q,  Are  you  a  member  of  it?—  A.  Yes^  sir;  eatli  difltricl  liaa  one. 

Q.  ^Tien  was  the  laat  meeting  of  Uie  Night  Hawks?— A.  Nt^vc^t  hud  any  m**eting. 

Q.  Tell  roe  pome  of  the  memhera  of  the  Night  Hawka?— A.  Hoop  on  the  Forehead, 
Playw  with  Uimseli,  Banke,  Medicine  TaU- 

Q.  Are  there  any  white  men  memborB  of  tJie  Night  Hawke?— A.  No,  str;  I  don't 
know. 

Q,  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  white  men  being  members  of  the  organization?— A .  No^ 
eir;  I  nevL^r  di<L 

Q.  Did  yon  over  hear  that  Major  Reynolda  had  joined  the  Night  Hawks?— A,  No, 
Bir;  1  never  did. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  eay  anything  to  Mr*  Burgee  about  Major  Keynolds  having  joined 
the  Night  Hawks?— A.  No.  mr. 

At  thifl  point  Mr*  Burgee  and  Major  Reynolde  were  asked  if  they  wiahed  to  suegest 
further  quesitioiLS,  The  following  queflion  wa^  a><ked  at  the  HUgnestion  of  Mr,  Rey- 
nolds: 

Q.  Did  the  Major  speak  to  you  one  night  in  the  store  and  ask  you  to  come  down  and 

i'oin  the  boys  and  have  some  fun? — A.  That  was  with  Mr.  Bailey,  wasn't  it?  Mr 
Jailey  was  there.     I  remember  now. 

Q.  What  correspondence  have  you  had  with  Mrs.  Grey? — ^A.  Never  had  any. 

Q.  Think  about  that.  Did  you  never  write  to  Mrs.  Grey?  What  correspondence 
have  you  had  with  Mrs.  Grey? — A.  I  have  written  to  her. 

Q.  How  often?— A.  One  letter. 

Q.  How  often  has  she  written  to  you?  How  many  letters  have  you  gotten  from 
her?— A.  Three. 

Q.  Have  you  those  letters? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  has  them? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Did  you  destroy  them? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

At  this  point  the  following  letter,  dated  Crow  Agency,  Mont.,  April  17,  1907,  and 
signed  Frank  Shane,  which  had  been  inclosed  by  Mrs.  Grey  with  her  undated  letter 
to  the  President  early  in  May  and  upon  which  she  had  written:  '*  I  wrote  Frank  Shane 
as  I  did  the  others,  that  you  were  going  to  send  a  good  man  to  the  reservation.  He  did 
not  get  the  letter,'*  was  handed  witness  for  inspection: 

My  Dear  Mr&^.  Grey:  To-night  I  have  received  the  first  letter  from  you  since  you 
left  for  Washington.  All  sorts  of  pressure  has  been  brought  to  bear  on  me  oy  the  agency 
people  to  make  me  go  back  on  you,  and  at  times  I  have  felt  rather  blue,  because  i  have 
received  no  letters  from  you  while  other  people  were  getting  them.  I  will  send  for  all 
the  boys  who  were  arrested  and  will  try  to  have  a  flashlight  taken  of  the  group.  I  am 
held  at  work  at  the  agency  and  can  not  leave,  so  you  must  have  patience  for  a  few  days. 
All  we  want  to  know  of  you  is  that  you  are  tnie  to  us;  we  have  been  fooled  so  often 
that  you  must  excuse  us  if  we  sometimes  doubt  even  you.  I  am  very  elad  to  get  your 
letter  and  to  know  that  we  have  no  reason  to  fear.  I  also  want  to  tell  you  that  this 
time  you  can  trust  the  "Indians'  promise"  and  that  the  boys  are  right  with  you  as 
when  you  were  here. 

Pleaae  remember  that  this  is  the  first  letter  I  have  received  from  you  since  you  left. 
Yours,  truly, 

Frank  Shane. 

Mr.  Bair  ib  teazinff  down  his  sheep-shearing  sheds  at  the  Reno  fann,  6  miles  Bonth  oi 
the  agency.    Hunan  lor  the  GrowBl 
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Q.  Did  you  write  that  letter? — A.  No,  sir;  Mr.  Burgess  did. 

Q.  What  sort  of  pressure  was  it  that  the  agency  people  brought  on  you  to  make  you 
go  back  on  Mrs.  Grey? — ^A.  They  would  all  talk  me  out  of  it  everywhere  I  would  go. 

Q.  Who?— A.  Mr.  Richardson 

Q.  Did  Major  Reynolds  ever  talk  to  you  to  go  back  on  Mrs.  Grey? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  me  what  he  said  to  you. — ^A.  Said  to  me  that  Mrs.  Grey  was  telling  a  whole 
lot  of  lies  and  trving  to  make  up  a  whole  lot  of  trouble. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  anything  else? — A.  That's  all. 

Q.  Did  you  believe  him? — ^A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  That  was  all  he  said  to  you? — A.  That  was  all  I  remember. 

Q.  Who  else  in  the  agency  brought  pressiure  to  bear  upon  you? — ^A.  Geoige  Pease 
is  one  of  them. 

Q.  Is  he  connected  with  the  agency? — ^A.  I  don't  know;  he  belongs  on  the  reser- 
vation. 

Q.  What  did  George  say? — ^A.  Talked  to  me  about  citizenship — about  paying 
taxes. 

Q.  What  did  he  say? — A.  Say  we  have  not  got  no  money  to  pay  taxes.  If  we 
become  citizens  we  have  to  pay  taxes. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  else? — A.  That's  all. 

Q.  WTio  else  brought  pressure  to  bear  on  you? — A.  That*s  all. 

Q.  Anybody  else  at  the  agency  here? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  any  other  pressure  of  any  kind  brought  to  bear  upon  you? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  authorize  Mr.  Burgess  to  say  in  the  letter  to  Mrs.  Grey:  "All  sorts  of 
pressure  has  been  brought  to  bear  on  me  by  the  agency  people  to  make  me  go  back 
on  you?" — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Describe  to  me  how  this  letter  happened  to  be  written. — ^A.  I  got  a  letter  from 
Mrs.  Grey.  Wants  to  know  something  about  this  here.  And  that  is  why  I  written 
this  letter. 

Q.  But  you  didn't  write  this;  Mr.  Burgess  wrote  it  for  you.  I  want  to  know  the 
actual  circumstance  of  the  writing.  Were  you  present  when  Mr.  Burgess  wrote 
this? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  what  to- write? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  dictate  the  language  he  was  to  use  in  the  letter? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.   Did  you  read  over  the  letter  after  he  had  written  it? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  approve  it  as  proper  before  you  signed  it,  as  what  you  intended  to  say 
to  Mrs.  Grey?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  now,  tell  me  why  you  say  you  did  not  authorize  Mr.  Burgess  to  write  the 
sentence  I  quoted.     Did  you  ask  Mr.  Burgess  to  write  that  sentence? — A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  sorts  of  pressure  were  brought  to  bear  upon  you  to  make  you  desert  Mrs. 
Grey? — A. (pause). 

Q.   Did  you  teil  him  what  to  put  in  this  letter? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  to  say  '^sM  sorts  of  pressure  has  been  brought  to  bear  on  me 
by  the  agency  people  to  make  me  go  back  on  you"? — A.  I  didn't  use  that  word,  but 
that  is  the  sense  of  it. 

Q.  Tell  me  in  your  own  words  what  you  told  him  to  say  in  that  letter. — A.  I  told 
him  about  George  Pease,  what  he  say,  and  Richardson,  and  Mr.  Reynolds. 

Q.   These  three  things  that  you  related  to  me? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.   Did  you  tell  him  of  anything  else? — ^A.   That  is  all  I  remember  to  tell  him. 

Q.  Was  that  the  basis  of  this  statement  that  "all  sorts  of  pressure  has  been  brought 
to  bear  on  me  by  the  agfency  people  to  make  me  go  back  on  you?" — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.   Was  there  any  other  basis  for  that  statement? — A.   No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  Mr.  Burgess  to  put  in  this  letter  "I  am  held  at  work  right  at  the 
agency  ancl  can  not  leave,  so  you  must  have  patience  for  a  few  days?"-^A.   Yes,  air. 

Q.  What  did  you  mean  by  saying  that  you  were  held  at  work  at  the  agency? — A.  I 
mean  to  say  that  I  am  here  at  work  and  I  can  not  get  away. 
•Q.  Were  you  on  the  pay  roll? — ^A.  Yes,  sir 

Q.  What  steps  would  you  have  to  take  ordinarily  to  ^et  away? — ^A.  Ask  the  boss. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  the  boss  to  let  you  away? — A.  No,  sir.  I  didn't  want  to  leave  my 
work. 

Q.  Then  why  did  you  say  that  you  were  held  at  work? — ^A.  I  mean  that  I  don't 
want  to  Ret  away. 

Q.  Tell  me  wnat  you  said  to  Mr.  Burgess  upon  which  he  based  that  statement. — ^A. 
I  told  Mr.  Burgess  that  I  am  here  at  work  and  I  can  not  leave  my  work  to  get  away 
to  do  these  things — ^to  find  out  things. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  that  ;you  did  not  ask  permission  to  get  away?— A.  No,  ai. 

Q.  Did  you  simply  tell  him  that  you  were  at  work  and  did  not  want  to  leave  your 
work  to  go  away  to  attend  to  these  other  things?— A.  That  is  what  I  mean  to  say. 
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Q.  When  they  first  thought  of  the  idea  of  citizenship? — ^A.  Yes,  air. 

Q.  Who  suggested  it  to  tnem? — ^A.  Mrs.  Grejr. 

Q.  Did  they  ever  think  of  wanting  to  be  citizens  before  Mrs.  Grey  suggested  it? — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  they  ever  thought  of  it. 

Q.  Were  there  any  other  rights  that  they  were  with  her  to  get? — ^A.  That  is  all  1  know. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  Mr.  Biu-gess  to  say  in  this  letter,  **  Please  remember  that  this  is  the 
first  letter  I  have  received  from  you  since  you  left?" — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  you  say  that? — ^A.  I  said  that  because  that  was  the  first  letter  I  received. 

Q.  Did  you  nave  reason  to  think  that  other  letters  had  come  which  you  had  not 
received? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  why  should  you  have  mentioned  this  as  being  the  first  at  all?  Did  you 
have  a  suspicion  that  there  had  been  other  letters  that  you  had  not  gotten? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Why  did  you  have  that  suspicion? — A.  It  seems  to  me  some  of  the  other  boys 
getting  the  letters,  and  I  didn't  get  any. 

Q.  Was  that  the  only  reason? — A.  That  is  the  only  reason. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  Mr.  Burgess  to  say  in  this  letter  "Mr.  Bair  is  tearing  down  his 
sheep-shearing  sheds  at  the  Reno  farm,  6  miles  south  of  the  agency.  Hurrah  for  the 
Crows!" — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  you  say  **  Hurrah  for  the  Crows?  " — ^A.  The  Crows  was  kind  of  glad 
that  the  sheep  was  moved. 

Q.  \Miat  Crows  were  glad? — ^A.  Lodgegrass,  the  people  in  Lodgegrass. 

Q.  Why  were  the  people  in  Lodgegrass  glad? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Do  you  suppose  they  know  or  knew  at  the  time? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  do  you  suppose  they  thought  they  were  glad? — ^A.  They  kind  of  like  it 
because  that  taking  the  sheep  out  of  tneir  range. 

Q.  How  would  that  benefit  them? — ^A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Were  they  not  glad  because  Mrs.  Grey  had  made  them  think  that  the  sheep  were 
there  to  their  wrong  and  injury? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

(There  was  some  further  desultory  talk  with  Frank  Shane  upon  this  subject,  from 
which  it  transpired  that  the  shearing  outfit  had  been  on  Frank  Shane's  own  place,  and 
that  personally  he  regretted  its  removal,  as  it  had  been  a  considerable  source  of  revenue 
to  him.  I  didn't  preserve  a  record  of  this,  as  it  developed  incidentally  and  was  not 
material  to  this  investigation.  As  it  was  then  late,  I  said  to  Mr.  Burgess  that  I  would 
have  to  adjourn  the  hearing  for  the  present^  as  I  had  to  be  absent  in  Billings  for  a  day 
or  two,  but  that  I  would  resimie  the  inquiry  and  examine  the  other  witnesses  upon 
my  return.  He  said  that  he  was  thoroughly  satisfied  that  he  had  been  mistaken  in 
the  charges  he  had  made,  and  asked  me  to  pay  no  further  attention  to  the  matter.  I 
told  him  frankly  that  I  was  of  the  same  opinion,  but  that  I  was  quite  ready  to  continue 
until  I  had  examined  all  the  witnesses  to  whom  he  referred.  He  said  he  did  not 
think  that  was  necessary,  and  asked  me  please  to  drop  the  matter,  which  I  accordingly 
told  him  I  would  do. 

(My  reason  for  holding  this  examination  on  this  particular  day,  absolutely  without 
previous  notice  to  anyone  of  my  intention  to  do  so,  was  as  follows: 

(The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  was  to  be  in  Billings  the  next  day.  I  was  to  meet 
him  there  at  that  time  for  the  purpose  of  giving  him  in  general  my  opinion  of  the  agent. 
When  Mr.  Burgess  on  the  23a  and  24th  made  his  chaiges  against  the  agent  I  saw  at 
once  that  if  they  were  in  any  d^ree  substantially  true  they  would  greatly  affect  my 
opinion  in  that  connection,  and  that  therefore  I  must  investigate  the  charges  imme- 
diately in  order  that  I  might  have  sufiicient  data  upon  which  to  base  my  opinion  of 
the  agent.— Z.  L.  D.) 

Z.  Lewib  Dalbt. 

District  of  Columbia,  ss: 

Before  me,  Laura  B.  Holderby.  a  notary  public  in  and  for  the  District  aforesaid, 
personally  appeared  Z.  Lewis  Dalby,  Indian  inspector,  who,  being  first  duly  sworn, 
deposes  and  says  that  the  record  contained  in  the  preceding  46  pages  (numbered  from 
1  to  45,  inclusive,  including  page  12i)  is  a  true  record  of  the  hearing  conducted  by 
him  at  Crow  Agency,  Mont.,  on  June  25,  1907,  and  that,  except  so  far  as  in  such  record 
specifically  appears  otherwise,  such  record  is  based  directly  upon  and  is  a  true  tran- 
script of  shorthand  notes  made  by  him  at  the  time. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  30th  day  of  November,  1907. 

[seal.]  Lauba  B.  Holderbt. 
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Crow  Agency,  Mont,,  August  t2.  1907, 
Th«  Secrbtaet  op  tbb  iNTBRmn, 

Washimjton,  D.  C 

Sm;  In  purmiance  of  in&tnictiond  cootained  in  your  letter  of  May  27^  I  return  liRre- 
with  the  liHter  addressed  to  the  President  by  '■  (Mrs.)  Heleo  Pierct^*Grey,*^  under  date 
of  ^"Crow  Agency,  Monday,'*  (May  20),  ana  report  thereon  as  foUowa; 

Mrs.  Grrey  was  arreeted  and  ejected  from  the  t>ow  Reservation  by  A^ent  EeynoLds 
on  March  10^  1907,  In  the  charg€*-a  which  sho  Biibmittcd  to  the  President  ehe  eaya 
tliat  the  agent  threatened  to  arrest  her,  but  wi^akeoed  xiptm  her  counter  threat  of 
publicity  and  did  not  arrt^nt  her.  Undoubttdly  not  only  was  the  President,  but 
you  and  the  CommiBaioner  of  Indian  Affairs  also  were  unaware  when  you  talked  with 
ner  in  A^ril  tliat  she  had  he\m  arra^t^xl  and  l>odily  ejected  fnun  the  reservation. 
It  was  evidently  on  thb  account  that  eho  a.iked  for  written  permission  to  returu  to 
the  reservation .  She  received  ([Jommiiisioner  Letipp'e  letter  of  April  24^  which  merely 
rttquested  for  her  *' proper  courtesy  in  connection  with  her  attendance  at  certain 
ceremonial  dances," 

She  Beemfl  to  have  returned  to  the  reservation  about  May  14,  and  the  only  color  of 
authority  ehe  could  have  had  for  m  returttini?  wan  the  Commii^Hioner^s  letter  of  April  24, 
above  referred  to.  But  for  thi,^  loiter  she  would  have  incurred  liability  to  a  penalty 
of  11,000  under  eecdon  214W,  Itevi^ed  Ktatute^,  for  returninj^  bi  the  Indian  coiintiy 
after  having  b een  ej ected  th erefrom .  Perhaps  u nd er  the  ctrcu m.^Ui u ces  she  d id  actually 
incur  this  liability  in  spite  of  tha  Oommiflsioner's  letter,  since  that  letter  had 
undoubtedly  been  obtained  through  gross  mi^repreaentatioD  and  concealment  of 
&etfl. 

She  was^  however,  not  content  to  confine  herself  to  the  colomble  authority  given 
her  by  the  Commiaeioner's  letter.  She  represented  to  the  Indiaiia  that  she  came  with 
direct  and  ample  authority  from  the  President  and  with  power  practically  to  afi^uine 
control  of  the  reservation.  The  mere  fact  that  i^he  wa^  able  to  return  at  ol  1  after  having 
been  forcibly  arre^sled  and  ejected  from  the  reservation  was  sulDeient  to  give  to  tbifi 
d&im  color  of  trtith  in  the  eyes  of  the  Indians.  In  view  of  the^e developments,  it  may 
mem  that  the  agent  is  open  to  criticism  for  not  having  reported  to  the  Indian  Office  the 
latcti  in  connection  with  Mts.  Grey's  first  arreet.  an  3ie  Department  was  thus  put  at  a 
disadvantaj^e  in  dealing  with  her  from  lack  of  knowleflge  of  what  bad  actually  occurred; 
but  the  ejection  of  undesirable  per^on^  from  the  re.-^ervation  is  a  matter  of  more  or  k^^ 
frequent  occurrence,  and  it  has  never  been  the  practice  to  report  such  matters  to  liie 
Indian  Office. 

She  had  a  number  of  meetings  with  the  Indians,  who  flocked  to  her  in  large  num- 
bers from  different  parts  of  the  reservation,  neglecting  their  work  at  a  most  critical 
period.  She  told  them  many  things  which  were  absolutely  false  and  a  few  that  had 
some  color  of  truth,  but  in  all  she  played  upon  them  for  her  own  purposes,  producing 
excitement,  idleness,  and  incipient  anarchy. 

On  May  17,  at  about  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  Agent  Reynolds  arrested  her  at 
Lodgegrass  in  the  house  of  Frank  Gordon,  charging  her  with  being  on  the  reservation 
without  authority  and  with  inciting  the  Indians.  She  refused  to  submit  to  arrest  and 
claimed  to  have  authority  direct  from  the  President.  When  called  upon  to  show  this 
authority  she  was  unable  to  produce  it,  but  claimed  that  the  document  was  in  her 
traveling  bag  at  Wyola.  She  was  arrested  by  force.  She  resisted  arrest.  In  her 
scuffle  with  the  policemen  her  shirt  waist  became  torn.  She  then  agreed  to  submit 
to  arrest  and  go  quietly,  provided  she  were  permitted  to  retire  and  change  her  clothes. 
This  was  done,  and  she  was  then  taken  from  Frank  Gordon's  house  at  Lodgegrass  to 
Crow  Agency,  a  distance  of  about  25  miles^  and  placed  in  the  agency  hotel,  under 
arrest. 

She  was  given  the  best  room  in  the  hotel  and  was  regularly  attended  by  the  agency 
physician.  No  steps  were  taken  to  prevent  her  from  communicating  with  anybody 
on  the  outside,  ana,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  every  letter  that  she  asked  to  have  posted 
was  posted.  It  appears,  however,  that  when  she  was  on  the  reservation  last  winter 
a  number  of  telegrams  which  she  sent  collect  had  been  refused  by  the  addressees, 
and  the  operators  had  in  consequence  been  forced  to  pay  the  tolls  themselves,  as 
Mrs.  Grey  refused  to  do  so.  For  this  reason,  apparently,  the  telegrams  which  she  now 
tendered  for  transmission  to  various  newspapers,  without  tendering  prepayment  of 
charges,  were  refused  by  the  operator.  The  telegram  which  she  did  send  to  Mr. 
Loeb  was  prepaid  personally  by  Agent  Reynolds. 

The  agent  released  her  from  arrest  about  noon  of  May  18,  upon  receipt  of  instructions 
from  the  Acting  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  She  remained  at  the  agency,  vol- 
untarily, until  the  following  Monday,  May  20,  when  she  left  on  train  42,  in  the  after- 
noon, for  Sheridan,  Wyo. 
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It  is  quite  likely  that  Mrs.  Grey  did  suffer  some  personal  inconvenience  and  dis- 
comfort in  connection  with  this  arrest.  The  drive  of  25  miles  to  the  agency  was 
made  during  the  evening,  but  the  weather  was  not  unseasonably  cold,  and  the  agent 
personally  purchased  additional  wraps  for  her.  In  her  arrest  she  was  undoubtedly 
roughly  handled,  but  from  my  subsequent  experience  with  her  in  a  similar  case  1 
am  quite  prepared  to  believe  that  no  more  force  was  used  than  was  necessary  to 
overcome  her  resistance,  nor  does  the  testimony  of  those  present  indicate*  that  unnec- 
essary force  was  used.  While  under  arrest  she  occupied  the  same  room  that  I  have 
since  occupied  during  my  entire  stay  at  the  agency.  It  is  not  luxurious,  but  it  is  the 
best  available. 

The  reasonableness  of  her  attitude  on  all  this  matter  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  while  here  she  said  she  was  afraid  that  the  agency  physician  would  poison  her 
and  telegraphed  to  Sheridan  (the  proprietor  of  the  hotel  guaranteeing  the  tolls  for 
her,  as  the  operator  would  not  otherwise  send  the  message)  for  a  physician  to  come 
from  there  to  attend  her.  She  afterwards  told  me  in  sdl  seriousness  that  she  had 
to  telegraph  to  Sheridan  for  a  physician  as  she  was  afraid  the  agency  physician  was 
going  to  poison  her. 

The  charges  in  Mrs.  Grey's  letter  to  the  President  are  absolutely  baseless.  In  my 
opinion  the  circumstances  would  have  amply  justified  the  agent  in  dealing  with 
her  much  more  severely  than  he  actually  dia. 

Very  respectfully,  Z.  Lbwis  Dalby, 

Indian  Inapector, 

Crow  Aoenct,  Monday, 
Mr.  Roosevelt, 

The  WkiU  House. 
Mb.  Pbesident:  It  can  not  be  ixmble  that  I  am  receiving  this  outrageous  treat- 
ment at  your  hands! 

I  came  here  with  Mr.  Leupp's  permission,  have  been  arrested  with  every  indignity 

and  held  not  under  arrest,  but  under  most  obnoxious  surveillance,  being  too  ill  from 

the  outrages  of  your  agent's  treatment  to  leave  and  unable  to  cet  any  communication 

to  the  outside  except  the  telegram  I  sent  to  Mr.  Loeb,  which  has  not  been  answered. 

Respectfully, 

(Mrs.)  Helen  Pisbcb  Grst. 


Crow  Agency,  Mont.,  July  14,  1907. 

My  Dear  Judge  Parker:  Last  nicht  I  learned  accidentally  that  Mr.  Samuel  M. 
Broeius,  i^nt  of  the  Indian  Rights'  Association,  was  at  the  agency,  at  the  house  of 
the  Rev.  Sir.  J.  G.  Burgess,  who  has  been  in  more  or  less  frequent  communication 
with  Mrs.  Grey  since  she  was  ejected  from  the  reservation.  I  sent  word  to  Mr.  Broeius 
that  I  had  just  heard  that  he  was  here  for  some  purpose  connected  with  the  Indians 
and  that  I  should  be  pleased  to  talk  with  him  at  my  room.  In  response  to  my  ques- 
tions he  said  that  he  had  not  come  here  to  see  Mr.  Burgess  about  any  matter  connected 
with  the  Indians,  but  merely  to  call  upon  him  as  a  personal  friend  whom  he  had  not 
seen  in  several  years;-  that  he  had  seen  Mrs.  Grey,  out  when  or  where  or  what  they 
talked  of  he  would  not  state;  that  he  had  some  matters  in  connection  with  the  reser- 
vation that  he  might  or  mi^ht  not  submit  to  the  Indian  Office  for  investigation.  I 
told  him  that  if  he  would  tell  me  the  matters  he  had  in  mind  that  might  need  investi- 
gation I  would  look  into  them,  or  if  I  had  already  looked  into  them  I  would  tell  him 
what  I  had  learned,  my  idea  being,  of  course,  that  if  in  good  faith  he  knows  of  any- 
thing wrong  he  eJiould  cooperate  with  me  to  bring  out  the  facts.  He  declined  to 
discuss  the  matter  with  me  at  all,  however,  and  in  that  decision  I  of  course  acquiesced; 
but  I  iirged  him  if  he  had  any  matters  to  submit  to  the  Department  to  do  it  at  once, 
and  this  ne  promised  to  do.  My  immediate  purpose  in  writing  this  letter  to  you  is  to 
ask  that  you  take  steps  to  become  informed  of  whatever  charges  he  may  submit  as 
soon  as  possible  after  they  are  submitted,  so  that  if  they  are  such  matters  as  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Department  should  be  referred  to  me  the  reference  may  be  made  at 
once. 

Ab  I  wrote  you  the  other  day,  I  was  delayed  in  my  work  here  for  about  a  week  by 
sickness  s^er  my  return  from  Helena.  But  I  have  completed  the  greater  part  of 
the  work  of  investigation  and  aiA  beginning  work  on  my  report,  and  I  am  quite  anxious 
to  get  away  and  turn  my  face  eastward  once  more,  but  I  don't  want  to  leave  an  unfin- 
iahed  job.    The  Indians  genendly  are  now  wall  aware  of  Mis.  Grey's  character  and  of 
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the  condition  of  affairs  which  actually  exists  on  the  reservation.  TheT<*  are^  however, 
ft  few  light-hpadcd  ones  and  a  ft'w  disgruntled  and  disreputable  on^e  who  arf  always 
ready  to  help  alon^j  any  tttiuhlt'  that  any  busybody  may  ptart, 

Mrs.  Groy  is  now  andliaa  ho^n  for  a  win^k  jWt  at  Park  man,  jiiBt  beyond  tbo  fitJuUiera 
border t»f  the  rvtiervat  u^u.  A  few  Indiana  in  that  ix'u:irm  have  been  to  b*^:^  her  frequently 
and  iha  haa  been  u<*h  >^i*  tlio  bc^rdf^r  at  l^^ist  once,  NJr.  B rosins  was  with  her  in  Piirkn^an 
on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  last  and  had  a  long  conference  with  her  and  a  number 
of  Indians  and  equaw  men.  He  went  from  there  to  Billing^  Thursday  night  and 
canae  Tram  Billings  here  yesterday  evening  about  5  o^ clock,  and  left  here  for  Sheridan 
this  morning  about  2  o^dock. 

About  the  middle  of  last  w^eek  Mr,  Bui^etis"  wi^nt  to  Ixjdgegrass  and  epent  a  day  or 
two  in  conierence  with  Joe  Cooper,  during  whicli  he  did  a  great  deal  of  writing.  Im- 
mediately afterwards  Joe  Cooper  went  Ui  Parkman  and  was  present  at  the  meeting 
with  Mn,  Grey  and  Mr.  Bmsijis.  Joe  Cooper  is  a  worthless  and  disreputable  half- 
breed  who  has  been  one  of  Mrs.  Grey's  tools  from  the  beginning. 

Mr.  BroBius  says  that  Mr.  Burgess  did  not  expect  him' yesterday  evening.  At  the 
time  of  hJB  arrival  Mr.  Burgess  wtis  at  Reno  for  tne  purpose  of  holding  a  meeting  with 
the  Indians,  prtisutnably  for  reliijioua  purposes, 

I  do  not  yet  Vnow  posit  ivtOy,  out  frum  all  the  eircuiosttances  and  my  knowledge  of 
the  situation  generally  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  in  his  conference  with  Joe  Cooler 
last  week  he  was  formulating  charges  whif^h  he  wrote  out  for  8uhmi=Jsion  to  Brosius 
and  which  *Toe  then  took  to  OiXk^ius  at  Park  [nan,  a  Bui^eee  has  been  in  communica- 
tion with  Mrs.  Grey  and  luust  Imve  known  of  lirsij^ius's  coming;  in  fact,  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  he  cooperated  mth  Mis.  Grc?y  t«>  get  B rosins  out  here.  Ho  admitted  to 
me  lluit  he  had  received  three  letters  frortj  Mrs.  Grey  iritliin  the  last  three  weeks, 
but  he  iaid  he  had  not  written  her  any  letters  in  renl^;  yet  at  the  i^me  time  ha 
d^lined  Uj  show  rae  Mrs.  Grey's  letters  or  to  tell  me  tneir  ojntenls,  alleging  no  otht#r 
reaaou  than  that  he  preferred  to  kecn>  them  for  refer,^nce.  I  am  Mmy  ioclmed  to  think 
that  the  meeting  wiuch  lie  plarmfd  for  last  night  at  Reno  was  for  tlu-  purpose  of  getting 
additional  material  Uj  submit  to  Mr.  Brosius  on  his  arrival  here.  If  ao,  however,  it 
WIS  a  failure. 

Before  I  came  here  Mrs.  Grey  told  me  that  Bnrgeas  wae  in  hearty  tymj/athy  with  her 
and  what  she  was  doing.  As  soon  as  1  was  able  after  I  came  I  sent  for  Burgess  and 
invited  him  to  hrwt:  Xu  nty  ultenlii.n  any  matters  that  [night  need  invef«tiga(ion. 
This  was  after  I  had  put  Mrs.  Grey  off  the  reservation.  He  expressed  hearty  approval 
of  my  action  in  that  matter  and  the  hope  that  I  might  be  able  to  have  her  punished 
for  the  harm  she  had  done  to  the  Indians  and  said  he  had  never  been  in  sympathy  or 
cooperation  with  her.  He  mentioned  but  one  matter  for  investigation,  and  I  mquired 
into  this  while  on  my  tour  of  the  reservation  and  found  it  to  be  absolutely  without 
foundation.     On  returning  and  telling  him  about  this,  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  he 

Sractically  declined  to  believe  that  I  liad  been  able  to  find  out  the  truth  about  the  matter. 
[e  then  brought  up  ^for  the  first  time)  some  rather  serious  charges  against  the  agent, 
and  this  time  JL  maae  nim  put  his  charges  in  writing.  I  investigated  them  thoroughly, 
having  him  present  and  examining  the  witnesses  under  oath  and  making  a  complete 
record  of  the  testimony  myself.  He  admitted  after  an  all-day  session  that  he  had  oeen 
entirely  mistaken  and  that  his  charges  were  baseless,  and  asked  me  to  drop  the  matter. 
Notwithstanding  all  this,  and  the  pains  I  have  taken  to  inform  him  of^the  facts  on 
account  of  his  presumptive  influence  among  the  Indians,  he  flatly  refuses  to  believe 
that  I  have  been  able  to  find  out  the  truth  about  conditions  on  the  reservation,  for 
the  reason,  as  he  says,  that  the  Indians  will  not  talk  to  me  because  Mrs.  Grey  and 
Plenty  Coos  told  them  not  to.  He  has  talked  with  some,  at  least,  of  the  Indians  along 
^is  line. 

He  is  a  center  of  influence  for  unrest  and  discontent.  He  believes  without  dis- 
crimination whatever  the  Indians  tell  him,  and  the  Indians  know  this,  so  that  the 
disaffected  and  worthless  ones  go  to  him  with  their  stories.  Instead  of  examining 
them  intelligently  to  find  out  the  truth,  he  accepts  their  view;  instead  of  impressine 
the  Indian  for  right  by  reason  of  his  strength  and  force  of  character,  he  is  impressed 
by  the  Indian.  He  has  little  mental  power  and  no  force  of  character  })eyond  the 
natural  pigheadedness  of  the  bom  Scotchman.  I  said  to  Mr.  Garfield  when  in  Bil- 
lings that  1  was  wondering  whether  this  man  had  not  better  be  off  the  reservation. 
My  further  study  of  him  and  of  the  situation  convinces  me  that  he  is  an  element  that 
in  the  interest  of  the  Indians  should  be  eliminated.  In  my  report  I  shall  so  recom- 
mend. 

a  I  have  since  learned  that  it  was  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Brosius  that  Burgees 
mote  for  Joe  Cooper. 
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I  have  written  you  all  this  (rather  hurriedly)  because  I  think  it  may  be  of  value 
to  you  in  considering  whatever  Mr.  Brosius  may  submit.  These  Indians  merely 
need  to  be  left  alone  now  and  given  a  chance,  and  they  will  go  ahead  with  the  grati- 
fying progress  they  have  been  making  during  the  past  few  years,  until  Mrs.  Grey 
came;  but  so  long  as  unauthorized  peraons  are  allowed  to  butt  in  here  and  thrash  over 
witli  the  Indians  their  grievances,  whether  real  or  imaginary,  there  is  going  to  be 
trouble  and  retrogression. 

I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  Mr.  Garfield  at  Crater  Lake,  Oreg. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Z.  Lewis  Dalby,  Indian  Inspector. 
Judge  James  I.  Parker, 

Private  Secretary  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Washington, 


Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  Train  No.  45, 

En  route  to  Bii.ijngs, 

July  15,  1907. 

My  Dear  Judge  Parker:  Since  writing  you  yesterday  I  have  learned  the  following: 

Mr.  BrosiuR  arrived  at  Sheridan,  Wyo.,  early  Sunday  morning,  June  7,  and  regis- 
tered at  the  Sheridan  Inn  as  from  some  point  m  Kansas.  He  remained  in  Sheridan 
until  Tuesday  evening,  June  9.  Mr.  Buigess  went  from  Crow  Agency  to  Sheridan 
on  Monday,  June  8.  Both  Burgess  and  Brosius  left  Sheridan  on  train  43  on  the 
evening  of  Tuesday,  June  9,  Brosius  stopping  at  Parkman  and  Burgess  coming  on 
to  Lodgegrass.  At  Lodgegrass  Burgess  provided  Joe  Cooper  with  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction to  Brosius,  and  Joe  rode  horseback  from  Lodgegrass  to  Parkman  on  Wednes- 
day, reaching  there  that  evening  late.  Joe  stayed  in  Parkman  the  next  day,  talking 
with  Mrs.  Grey  and  with  Brosius,  and  returned  home,  horseback,  after  Brosius  left 
Parkman.  Burgess  came  from  LodgegrsLSS  to  Crow  Agency  by  freight  train  on  Wednes- 
day. Brosius  went  from  Parkman  to  Billings  by  train  43  Thursday  evening  and  returned 
to  ( 'row  Agency  by  train  42  Saturday  evening.  I  wrote  you  yesterday  of  my  inter- 
viow  with  nim  at  the  agency.  He  did  not  go  to  Sheridan  on  train  44  Sunday  morn- 
ing, as  he  told  me  Saturday  night  he  intended,  but  instead  he  remained  at  Bur- 
gess's house  all  day  yesterday  and  was  not  seen  out  of  doors  imtil  this  morning,  when 
he  boarded  train  41  at  Crow  Agency,  presumably  for  Billings.  Mrs.  Grey  was  on  the 
same  train,  having  boarded  it  at  Parkman,  with  a  ticket  to  Billings. 

From  the  above  facts  it  seems  to  me  quite  evident  that,  to  state  it  quite  mildly  and 
charitably,  Brosius  was  trying  to  deceive  me  when  he  told  me  Saturday  night  that  he 
liad  not  seen  Burgess  for  several  years.  Since  Brosius  claims  to  be  a  personal  friend  of 
Burgess's,  it  is  inconceivable  that  they  could  have  been  in  Sheridan  for  twenty-four 
hours  together  without  meeting,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  they  boarded  the  same 
train  at  the  same  point  and  rode  together  for  about  an  hour. 

In  my  conversation  with  Brosius  on  Saturday  night  I  asked  him  whether  in  going 
upon  a  reservation  it  was  his  wont  to  address  himself  to  the  authorities  upon  the  reser- 
vation. He  siiicl  no;  that  he  went  first  to  the  Indians.  I  asked  him  if  he  had  been  in 
conference  with  any  of  the  Indians  on  the  Crow  Reservation.  He  said  no.  Therefore, 
according  to  his  own  statement  to  me,  any  charges  he  may  make  would  necessarily 
rest,  apparently,  upon  information  received  from  Mrs.  Grey  and  Mr.  Burgess  only. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  he  did  talk  with  some  Indians  and  squaw  men  in  Parkman 
last  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  and  when  he  came  from  Billmgs  to  Crow  Agency 
Saturday  evenmg  he  was  in  company  with  an  Indian  named  Russell  Whitebear. 

The  above  information  I  have  from  a  number  of  sources.  The  information  as  to  Joe 
Cooper  I  have  from  Joe  himself,  as  I  went  to  Lodgegrass  to  see  him  after  writing  you 
yesterday.  Joe  said  he  talked  with  Brosius  and  made  charges  regarding  matters  on  the 
reservation.  He  also  said  Tom  Doyle  talked  with  Brosius.  Doyle  is  a  worthless  and 
disreputable  squaw  man  who  recently  served  a  term  in  the  penitentiary  for  giving 
whisky  to  Indians.  I  saw  him  in  Sheridan  on  May  23  when  I  went  to  see  Mrs.  Grey, 
and  told  him  1  would  listen  to  his  complaints,  but  he  has  never  appeared  before  me. 
He  has  been  in  frequent  commimication  with  Mrs.  Grey  since  she  was  put  off  the  reser- 
vation. There  were  several  others  in  conference  with  Brosius  at  Parkman,  one  or  two 
of  the  light-headed  and  irresponsible  sort  and  the  others  all  varying  of  degrees  of  ill- 
repute. 

1  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  Mr.  Garfield  at  Crater  Lake,  Oreg. 
Very  tnSy  yours, 

Z.  Lewis  Dalby, 

Judge  James  I.  Parker,       .  Indian  Inspector, 

Private  Secretary  to  the  Secretary  of  the  IrUerioTf 

Washington. 
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Chow  Aqency,  Mont.^  JitJy  tl,  1907. 

My  Bbaa  Jutxjk  Pabkbe:  I  have  just  learned  that  I  was  in  error  in  several  state- 
mc>nte  in  my  li^ttsr  of  Jiily  15,  Mr,  Broeiua  did  not  leave  Sheridan  by  train  43  of  Jnly 
9,  but  did  go  from  Sheriaan  to  Parkman  oti  July  10,  probably  by  train  4h  Broeius 
did  go  to  Sheridan  by  train  44  last  Sunday  morning,  and  he  remained  there  until  last 
Monday  nighty  when  he  left  there,  probahly  for  the  East.  He  re|;^ered  both  &t 
Sheridan  and  at  Parkman  aa  from  White  Cloud,  Kana.  My  former  Btatemente,  baeed 
upon  information  received  from  the  agency  stock  detective,  are  corrected  on  the 
B trench  of  lufonnation  broi^ht  me  by  tne  a^nt,  who  has  just  returned  horn  Sheridan 
and  Parkman,  The  errora  in  my  previom?  information,  how  ever  ^  were  not  ma,  te  rial, 
and  do  not  in  any  wny  weaken  my  conclusions  as  heretofore  stated. 

You  have  probably  dUtcovered  that  in  my  letter  of  the  15th  I  made  a  clerical  error 
in  writing  Jnne  in  several  places  where  I  should  have  written  July. 

I  caused  Mrs.  Grey  to  be  detained  in  Billings  liLHt  Monday  on  a  charge  of  returning 
to  the  reaervation  after  having  been  ejected  therefrom^  and  on  Tuesday  sho  waa  regu- 
larly served  with  a  warrant  Kwom  out  by  the  United  States  attorney  at  Helena  chatt- 
ing hor  with  o}>tainin^  money  from  the  Indians  in  violation  of  section  2106,  She  xb 
now  in  the  county  jail  in  BiJlmgs  awaiting  hearing,  being  unable  to  fimiiah  a  bail  bond 
for  $1,500. 

ThiB  work  consumed  four  days  (including  lest  Sunday)  of  my  time  last  week,  and 
I  have  to  be  in  Billings  to-morrow  and  next  day,  and  poaiihly  the  day  following,  for 
consultation  with  the  aseistani  United  State*^  attorney,  as  well  aa  to  aseist  him  and 
possibly  to  testify,  in  t-onnection  with  the  preliminary  hearing  on  Tuesday.  Alto- 
gether, this  interruption  will  have  delayed  my  report  at  least  another  week,  which  I 
negret  extremely,  for  personal  as  well  as  official  reasons.  1  am,  however,  straining 
every  nerve  to  make  up  for  lost  time  and  to  get  away  from  here  ae  soon  aa  p436sible. 
But  this  last  delay  was  well  worth  while,  and  1  do  not  bcpnidge  the  time,  Mib.  Grey 
ia  now  effe^tuallv  disposed  of.  and  ihere  is  at  la^t  uninternitUed  peace  upon  the  reser- 
vation ^  and  the  Indians  are  almost  without  exception  worHng  wiih  a  will  to  retrieve 
what  they  have  lost. 

Very  truly,  yours,  2.  Lkwis  Dalby, 

Indian  Inapmltir. 

Jndge  JAMBa  I.  pAtncBR, 

Private  Secretary  to  the  Sea-etary  of  the  Inlmor, 

Washingtony  D.  C, 
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S.  M.  Brosius,  agent  Indian  Rights'  Association, 

Washington,  D.  C,  July  2S,  1907. 
Hon.  Francis  E.  Lbupp, 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Dear  Mr.  Leupp:  You  already  know  of  the  complaints  against  the  present  man- 
agement of  the  Crow  Indian  Reservation,  Mont.,  and  of  Mr.  Z.  Lewis  Dalby  having 
been  sent  there  to  investigate  affairs.  I  make  this  plea  for  the  Indians,  that  you  wifl 
direct  one  of  your  officials  to  go  to  the  Crow  Reservation  and  make  a  searching  in- 
vestigation. 

Mr.  Dalby  lost  whatever  opportunity  he  may  have  had  of  getting  hold  of  the  situa- 
tion through  the  friendly  attitude  of  the  Crows  who  desired  the  investigation,  by  his 
fatal  mistake  in  the  first  business  meeting  with  them,  and  the  Indians  told  him  then 
that  they  had  no  further  confidence  in  him  and  would  make  no  further  complaints. 
You  may  know  of  the  details  of  that  exhibition  of  Mr.  Dalby's  temper.  He  had  told 
the  CroWs  that  they  must  not  make  statements  unless  they  could  be  shown  to  be  true, 
80  the  Indians  were  verv  careful  what  statements  they  made.  Almost  at  the  ban- 
ning of  proceedings  in  the  council,  one  Joseph  Cooper,  who  is  president  of  an  Indian 
organization,  stat^  that  he  had  seen  stock  of  a  white  man  in  a  certain  locality.  Mr. 
Dwby  asked  him  how  many  there  were.  Cooper  replied  that  he  did  not  know,  as  he 
had  not  counted  them.  Mr.  Dalby  flew  into  a  rage  immediately  and  said  to  Cooper 
"You  are  a  God  damn  liar,"  and  cursed  him  a  second  time.  C'Ooper replied  **I'll  not 
talk  to  you,  I  took  you  for  a  gentleman."  Dalby  then  said  "You  get  out  of  this 
tent."  As  Cooper  arose  to  leave  the  tent,  the  rest  of  the  Indians  in  council  arose  and 
left  the  tent  with  him. 

Mr.  Dalbv  then  be^ed  them  to  come  back,  and  the  Indians  returned  with  Joe 
Cooper  to  the  tent.  One  of  the  young  Indians  rebuked  Dalby  by  asking  him  if  he 
believed  in  a  God  and  what  he  meant  by  making  ua^  of  such  language.  Dalby  was 
very  much  excited  and  the  Indians  saw  that  he  was  not  a  safe  man  for  them  to  council 
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with,  and  from  the  further  indication  that  he  was  too  friendly  with  the  agent,  and 
frankly  told  him  that  they  could  not  trust  him  further,  and  have  kept  their  word  by 
not  takine  any  further  part  in  the  investigation  that  has  been  conducted  by  Mr.  Dalby 
without  their  assistance.  This  is  the  story  as  related  to  me  by  the  Indians  who  were 
at  the  council. 

THE  .NEED   OF  REFORM   AT  CBOW  AOBNCT. 

From  the  short  time  I  have  so  far  been  able  to  look  into  conditions  at  Crow  Agency, 
I  have  not  known  of  a  reservation  where  the  Indians  are  so  helpless,  so  entirely  sub- 
jected to  the  unjust  and  brutal  rule  of  an  agent. 

If  an  Indian  shows  that  he  has  aspirations  for  a  better  condition  by  objecting  to  his 
surroundings  and  thus  interfering  with  the  plans  of  the  agent  to  further  his  own  inter- 
ests and  schemes  he  is  liable  to  be,  and  often  is,  pounced  upon  by  the  agent  and  thrown 
into  a  filthy  jail  at  the  agency  and  kept  there  at  the  will  of  the  agent  until  he  is  likely 
to  offer  no  further  opposition. 

Indians  are  imprisoned  without  warrant  or  justice  in  order  to  break  their  independ- 
ent will  that  has  been  fostered  by  the  Government  in  leading  them  up  to  citizenship, 
the  political  condition  many  of  them  now  hold. 

RELATIVES   AND  PARTNERS  IN  BUSINESS. 

The  agent  (Mr.  Reynolds)  has  apparently  surrounded  himself  at  the  agency  with 
many  relatives  and  persons  with  whom  he  has  mutual  business  relations. 

Mr.  Bair,  the  party  having  sheep  on  the  reservation,  is  said  to  be  a  relative  of  the 
agent's  wife.  Mrs.  Baily,  the  licensed  trader's  wife,  is  a  sister  of  the  agent's  wife. 
Clarence  Brown,  recently  farmer  at  Black  Lodge  district,  is  a  brother  of  the  agent 's 
wife.  He  resigned,  it  is  said,  since  Mr.  Dalby  came.  I  have  been  told  that  Mr.  Brown 
was  clerking  in  Mr.  Baily 's  store  at  the  agency  all  through  last  winter,  while  he  held 
position  as  farmer  under  salary  from  the  Uovemment. 

Lee  Manes,  cashier  First  National  Bank,  Billings,  Mont.,  is  married  to  a  sister  of 
A^ent  Reynolds's  wife.  Agent  Reynolds  is  director  in  the  First  National  Bank, 
Billings,  and  it  is  thought  that  funds  derived  from  inherited  Indian  lands  are  deposited 
there.    Money  can  be  loaned  in  this  country  at  1  per  cent  per  month. 

Agent  Reynolds  gave  up  his  position  as  cashier  of  the  bank  mentioned,  which  paid 
him  $2,300  annually,  to  take  the  present  position  he  holds  as  agent,  at  |1,800. 

Mr.  Moss,  president  of  the  bank,  is  said  to  be  Reynolds's  bondsman.  Mr.  Bair,  the 
sheepman,  with  stock  on  the  reservation,  is  stockholder  in  the  bank  mentioned. 

It  IS  said  that  Agent  Reynolds  and  Fred  Hathom  are  brothers-in-law. 

llie  Bull  Mountain  Cattle  Company  is  said  to  be  composed  of  Agent  Reynolds, 
Fred  Hathom,  and  a  Mr.  Allen.  This,  at  time  Reynolds  was  appointed  agent.  This 
company  had  stock  in  the  reserve,  and  may  have  at  this  time.  One  account  states 
that  Reynolds  drove  300  head  of  cattle  on  reserve  when  he  was  appointed  agent. 

FRANK  henry's  CATTLE. 

Frank  Henry  may  have  "permit"  to  pasture  2,836  head  of  cattle  at  |1  per  head, 
and  same  charge  for  any  number  in  excess  of  those  named  in  permit.  It  is  reported 
that  he  shipped  $85,000  worth  last  year.  He  has  a  spayed  herd  of  cattle,  and  branded 
1,500  calves  last  year,  so  that  it  is  estimated  that  he  must  have  from  10,000  to  15,000 
head  of  cattle.  It  is  understood  about  the  agency  that  Henry  has  not  paid  anything 
for  grazing  the  cattle  in  excess  of  the  number  mentioned  in  thepermit  (2836). 

Persons  named  Dana  and  Hysham  are  said  to  have  managed  Henry's  round-up  last 
year,  and  sent  word  to  Agent  Re^molds  to  provide  a  man  to  brand  the  calves  belong- 
ing to  the  Indians.  The  agent  did  not  send  anyone,  and  is  said  to  have  made  some 
excuse,  which  indicates  that  he  knew  of  the  round-up.  The  Indian's  calves  no  doubt 
are  now  turned  in  with  the  "Henry"  brand  on  them.  The  spring  of  the  present  year 
there  was  no  round-up.  The  Indians  desired  to  **  work  "  their  calves  in  the  round-up, 
but  Agent  Reynolds  is  said  to  have  refused  to  permit  this  to  be  done. 

ILLEGAL  PASTI7RAGB   OF  SHEEP. 

Charles  Bair,  I  understand,  may  have  a  lease  for  grazing  sheep  in  the  Pryor  Creek 
district  in  the  reservation.  Indians  claim  he  had  no  permit  to  graze  sheep  in  the 
Lodgegrass  district,  and  that  the  tribe  receives  no  benefit  therefrom,  and  is  opposed 
to  the  privilege  being  given  to  Mr.  Bair  covering  the  latter  district. 

It  \b  said  that  in  the  Lod^egrass  district  Bair  agrees  to  buy  the  hay  of  the  Indians 
at  from  $4.50  to  $5  per  ton,  if  he  finds  that  he  needs  it.    The  hay  must  be  taken  at  his 
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nils  of  me^ffuranient,  wtdcb.  ib  charged  by  the  Indians  to  he  unfair  to  them  as  to  timd 
and  pyi^tem^  Bair  only  rneaauring  irnmeaiiitely  before  lising  the  hay^  whereby  great 
loea  reHulta  through  additioaat  ehrink&^e,  etc.  If  Mr.  Bair  dt}es  not  need  U\e  hiiy  to 
feed  hia  aheep,  ha  often  sells  it  Bi  a  hc&vy  profit,  so  that  it  is  elaimed  his  protita  on  hay 
ehipped  may  mare  than  equal  hu  ttutlay  for  hay  fed  to  the  sheep,  which  enables  him 
to  keep  his  aheep  on  the  reaerv'ation  altogether  free  of  expense. 

Bair  is  favored  by  the  agent,  it  is  claitnedj  in  maintaining  a  monopoly  of  the  gracing 
privilege,  aa  othera  have  endeavored  to  secure  sritnilar  privUegea  without  sucueas. 
When  we  consider  the  vast  extent  of  thia  free  grazing  ground,  we  can^  in  a  meaatuie^ 
comprehend  the  **  graft  ^'  and  iniusttce  to  the  FudianH^ 

The  district  of  country  over  which  theacraheep  of  Bair 'a  have  roamed  liea  between 
the  Little  Horn  and  Big  Horn  rivers,  extending  along  the  Little  Horn  from  Fort  Cuater 
to  Lodgegraaa,  about  31  milea.  and  along  the  Big  Horn  from  Fort  Cutter  about  40 
miJea  south,  being  in  a  triangular  form.  Probably  not  over  one-tenth  of  thia  district 
of  country  is  allotted  to  the  Indiana,  and  not  over  one-half  the  allotments  are  fenced. 
The  allottees  having  no  fences  arciund  their  land  receive  nothing  lor  grazing  from  Bair, 
unless  they  happen  to  have  a  good  water  privilege  and  thua  can  insiat  u^on  pay.  The 
allotteeB  having  fenced  hinds  are  aupposed  to  be  paid  for  the  bay  Bair  may  buy  of 
them  at  hia  own  price,  for  it  ia  claimed  that  he  deducta  for  ''datnaged"  hay  very  fre- 
quently. Aa  stated^  perhapa  nine-tenth  a,  or  rather  tiineteen-twentietha,  of  thi^ 
pasture  grL^imd  is  trihaJ  land,  from  which  it  It  underelood  the  tribe  receive  nothing. 

It  ia  claimed  that  during  the  season  of  1&05  Jlr,  Bair  had  14  bands  of  H,00()  each,  or  a 
tot»l  of  42,000  aheep-  When  driring  his  alieep  out  during  the  spring  of  the  present 
year,  it  ia  said  he  had  23  bands,  with  as  njany  wsgonSj  showing  that  there  were  about 
69*000  sheep  driven  off  the  reaerv^e,  as  the  Inaians  counted  them  ae  they  were  driven 
off.  Wool  buyera  claim  lliat  the  clipping  of  wwl  muat  have  l)een  frfjm  100,000  sheep, 
judging  from  tne  aum  received  for  it,  which  is  stated  to  have  been  ¥S30, 000,  All  these 
details  can  be  brought  out  in  evidence  by  an  insiwction  by  IH  official. 

You  wUl  realize  the  allottees  in  this  sheep  paature  have  no  encouragement  at  all  to 
impra-ve  their  homes;  all  their  efforts  would  he  rendered  ueele.'is  or  fruitlefla  by  being 
overrun  by  sheep. 

If  these  statements  are  shown  to  be  ap|>roximately  correct,  it  does  not  appear  to  m« 
to  he  necessary  to  prove  by  additional  evidence  thai  officiiilf*  of  the  Government  have 
connived  to  profit  from  privileges  extended  to  the  i^eraona  involved.  Reaults  will  tend 
to  show  design. 

The  Indians  protest  that  they  need  the  lands  illegally  grazed  for  their  own  stock,  and 
it  is  siu-ely  a  wise  policy  to  encourage  them  in  individual  stock  raising.  The  fact  that 
Mr.  Bair  removed  nis  immense  herd  of  sheep  from  the  reservation  at  a  most  inopp)ortune 
season  (last  spring)  when  he  was  subjected  to  additional  heavy  expense  on  that  account 
by  tearing  down  corrals,  etc.,  indicates  that  he  feared  if  an  investigation  was  preesed 
his  sheep  might  be  held  for  large  sums  due  for  pasturs^e. 

Mr.  Bair  has  shown  many  favors  toward  the  agent,  it  is  alleged,  among  which  may  be 
cited  a  trip  in  Bair's  auto  by  Agent  Reynolds  and  family,  as  his  guests,  through  Yellow- 
stone National  Park,  and  on  another  occasion  to  the  Great  Lakes. 

In  general  I  may  say  that  it  is  common  talk  surrounding  the  reservation  that  this 
favoritism  and  graft  of  the  Indian  estate  exists,  but  little  attention  now  being  paid  to 
it — the  community  concluding  that  the  Government  is  either  powerless  to  prevent 
these  alleged  wrongs  to  the  Crows,  or  else  the  facts  have  not  been  properly  brou^t  to 
the  attention  of  those  charged  with  a  proper  management  of  the  Indians. 

GENERAL   CONDITIONS. 

I  have  incidentally  referred  to  the  jail  at  the  agency,  in  which  these  Indians  are 
imprisoned.  This  jail  is  the  means  by  which  these  Indians  are  terrorized  and  brought 
into  submission  and  acquiescence  to  the  present  management  by  the  agent.  It  is 
said  to  be  totally  unfit  for  human  beings  to  oe  incarcerated  in  at  times.  Yet  men  and 
women  have  been  thrown  into  this  jail  together,  and  often  in  the  bitter  cold  of  winter 
without  fire.  This  jail  is  alleged  to  be  infested  with  vermin,  and  it  is  charged  that  the 
scanty  covering  afforded  for  protection  from  the  cold  is  often  wet  from  having  been 
used  in  the  "sweat  houses"  of  the  Indians.  I  understand  that  the  inside  of  doors 
and  walls  are  covered  with  obscene  pencil  drawings,  or  immoral  illustrations  burned 
in  the  wood  with  heated  irons.  In  this  jail  it  is  charged  that  two  or  three  of  the 
separate  cells  are  not  larger  than  a  common  door,  with  but  a  small  window,  if  any, 
that  here  young  girls  are  imprisoned,  sometimes  those  who  have  run  away  from  school 
being  kept  in  this  jail  for  thirty  days  subjected  to  these  demoralizing  influences.  Tlie 
fate  of  these  girls  is,  during  this  time,  in  the  keeping  of  the  Indian  police  who  have 
charge  of  the  keys  to  the  girls'  cells.    It  is  even  charged  in  this  connection  that  the 
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privilege  of  access  to  the  cells  occupied  by  the  female  prisoners  has  been  known  to  be 
subject  of  barter  by  the  policemen  in  charge.  It  is  needless  to  go  more  into  detail 
concerning  such  matters  with  the  Crow  tribe,  which  is  not  speciauzed  as  one  of  the 
most  moral. 

The  ''sweat  houses*'  seem  to  be  another  source  of  immorality.  "Big  Medicine," 
chief  of  police,  is  charged  with  being  a  tool  of  the  agent,  and  unprincipled.  It  is 
claimed  ne  has  compelled  women  and  even  girls  to  go  into  these  sweat  houses  with 
him  or  others  in  a  nude  state. 

I  find  I  can  not  go  into  detail  concerning  the  charges  of  unfaithful  stewardship  on 
the  part  of  Agent  Keynolds,  and  will  only  refer  to  them  in  brief  to  show  the  wide 
scope  covered  by  transactions  calling  for  investigation  and  correction. 

(1)  That  Indians  are  induced  to  sell  inherited  lands  by  designing  officials  at  the 
agency,  at  a  fraction  of  their  value. 

(2)  That  Government  Indian  farmers  (a)  pasture  stock  in  the  reservation,  (6)  and 
furnish  beef  from  their  herds  for  Government  use;  (c)  that  they  are  ftmning  allotted 
lands  for  personal  benefit,  with  Government  teams,  (d)  and  use  thrashers  and  other 
Government  implements  for  their  private  benefit  first,  thus  depriving  the  Indians  of 
the  use  of  these  miplements  or  this  machinery  at  the  most  favorable  tmies. 

(3)  Dances  have  been  favored  by  Agent  Reynolds — ^the  Indians  giving  away  prop- 
erty, thus  demoralizing  them.  Dance  houses  have  been  erected  in  all  the  different 
districts  within  the  reservation  since  Agent  Reynolds  took  charge— one  in  each  dis- 
trict. 

(4)  Agent  Reynolds  has  organized  an  order  of  Elks,  so  called,  to  offset  the  effect  of 
the  Crow  Lodge,  which  the  Indians  had  previously  organized,  and  has  forbidden  the 
Indians  to  attend  the  Crow  Lodge  instituted  by  them,  on  pain  of  punishment.  The 
Indians  have  been  feasted  by  the  agent  in  this  connection  and  dancing  allowed  those 
persons  who  associate  themselves  with  his  "organization."  The  nomenclature  of 
* '  Eljts"  lodge  bein^  a  deception,  it  is  claimed,  since  it  has  no  connection  with  the  order 
of  Elks  among  white  persons. 

(5)  That  Government  Indian  employees  are  working  for  private  interests. 

(6)  That  the  Indians  were  refused  a  stenographer  by  Inspector  Dalby  to  conduct 
their  investigation,  although  they  offered  to  pay  the  expenses  thereof. 

(7)  That  Agent  Reynolds  has  failed  to  protect  the  interests  of  Indians  in  their 
stock  industry. 

(8)  That  a  combination  existed  to  secure  by  purchase,  the  lands  allotted  about 
Fort  Custer,  and  recently  sold,  under  inherited  land  sales,  the  Lincoln  Townsite 
Company  being  reported  to  be  the  successful  bidden. 

(9)  Immorality  of  Government  employees. 

(10)  Failure  to  protect  inherited  lands  of  wards  where  agent  is  specially  charged 
as  guardian. 

(11)  Lack  of  agent  in  improvement  of  the  moral  conditions  among  the  Indians. 

I  am  impressed  by  the  wrongs  by  which  these  Indians  seem  to  be  subjected.  They 
have  informed  me  that  they  can  not  secure  a  fair  investigation  of  the  conditions  exist- 
ing, or  have  not  up  to  this  time,  and  that  their  situation  is  hopeless  at  present  and 
they  will  have  no  incentive  to  make  effort  for  improvement  of  tineir  condition. 

It  should  be  imderstood  that  Inspector  Dalby  has  not  been  able  to  retrieve  himself 
from  his  fatal  error  in  losing  his  self-control  at  the  first  principal  council,  and  that  the 
Indians  who  are  makine  complaints  have  refused  to  counsel  with  him  since  that  time. 

By  brutally  cursing  me  Indians  and  branding  them  as  liars,  Inspector  Dalby  should 
not  only  lose  the  respect  of  the  Indians  concerned,  but  be  the  subject  of  consideration 
as  to  fitness  for  his  position. 

I  appeal  to  you  to  secure  for  these  Indians  a  fair  inspection  by  a  competent  official, 
and  as  I  have  done  on  one  or  more  former  occasions,  I  oner  to  go  into  the  Crow  Reserva- 
tion with  your  sanction,  and  endeavor  to  prove,  as  far  as  may  be,  that  the  conditions 
alleged  to  exist  at  Crow  Agency,  do  actually  exist.  I  am  not  anxious  to  undertake 
this  work ,  but  realizing  the  neea  of  the  Indians  I  make  the  proffer. 

Inspector  Dalby  informed  me  upon  first  entering  the  reservation,  and  after  directing 
me  to  call  at  his  office,  that  I  had  no  authority  or  nght  to  beat  the  agency  or  within  the 
reservation,  without  special  authority  from  the  Uovemment,  and  intimated  that  he 
would  remove  me  if  I  attempted  to  remain  within  the  reservation  to  converse  with  the 
Indians.  I  had  interviewed  some  of  the  Indians  outside  the  reservation  and  was  quite 
well  posted  at  the  time  of  my  visit  at  the  agency.  Upon  being  warned  by  the  inspector 
I  left  the  reservation.  The  inspector  had  the  mounted  jx)lice  ready  to  arrest  me,  and 
when  he  failed  to  find  that  I  was  secretly  counseling  with  the  Indians,  and  upon  the 
further  failure  to  coerce  me  into  telling  him  what  I  had  learned  from  the  Indians,  since 
I  knew  my  rights  in  this  respect,  he  seemed  to  relent  somewhat.    I  informed  him  that 
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whatever  report  I  would  likely  make  reading  the  conditio na  there,  I  would  follow 
my  uflual  custom  of  preseiiting  to  voUt  winch  I  now  do* 

I  only  refer  to  this  attitude  of  the  inspector  to  show  you  the  diaiacter  o£  the  mveeti^ 
gation  he  has  ina<1e,  aa  well  as  the  effort  to  eupprese  aources  of  information > 
Very  respectfully, 

Agmt  Tndian  Righii^  Association* 


f 


Dkfahtmbnt  of  thb  Intshior, 

Wa.'ihiTigioTif  September  4,  1907. 

Sm:  I  have  read  very  cftrefully  the  letter  of  July  23,  1907,  eigned  by  S*  M.  Brodua, 
agent  Indian  Ri^lita'  AsaM-iation,  which  you  handed  me  yesterday. 

Ah  to  Mr.  Eroeius'fl  charges  against  mej  I  do  not  tare  to  do  more  than  plead  "the  gen- 
€ial  ifiaue>"  and  ask  the  privilege  of  facing  my  accueer  whenever  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  may  deeire  a  more  specific  answer. 

As  to  what  Mr.  Bro€due  hue  said  al>out  Agent  Reynoldjs^  Messrs.  Heiorich  and  Bair 
ajid  Big  Medicine  J  my  first  impulse  was  to  make  a  detailed  answer  in  the  interest  of 
justice  to  these  men,  for  the  geneml  effect  of  Mr.  Brodus's  letter  is  a  vile  slander  upon 
them.  But  this  would  unduly  dignify  Mr.  Broeius's  manifestly  ill-conaidored  and 
unverified  statements.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  these  chariges  are  practtoillv  totally 
kckiiig  in  specification,  that  they  are  sul^stantially  a  rehash  of  the  similarly  vague 
charges  n:iade  by  Mrs.  Helen  Pierce  Grey  (from  whom  he  undoubtedly  obtained  thorn 
after  I  had  ejected  her  from  the  Crow  Reservation  for  attetnpttog  to  incite  the  Indians 
to  violence),  and  tliat  every  material  allegation  in  them  is  fully  met  in  my  re;port  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  under  date  of  August  12, 1907,  upon  my  inve^igalion  on  th© 
Crow  Reservation.  Should  Mr.  Brosius^B  letter  be  considered  or  published  in  any 
connection  or  for  any  purpose,  justice  to  the  men  involved  ret^uirea  that  my  report, 
above  referred  to,  together  with  the  exhibits  and  papers  therewith,  should  be  consid- 
ered or  published  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  connection.  In  this  report  will  be 
found  a  full  and  autheieut  answer  ttJ  everjnhing  thai  Mr.  Brodua  has  et>  im providently 
alleged,  and  I  therefore  deem  further  or  more  specific  answer  at  present  unneceesary. 

It  is  p*?rhaps  not  out  of  place  to  stale  in  this  connection  thai  Mr.  Brtisius  spent  a  few 
hours  at  Crow  Agency  on  Saturday  evening,  July  13,  1907,  and  that  several  days  prior 
to  this  time  he  had  spent  something  less  than  two  days  at  Parkman,  Wyo:,  in  conference 
with  Mrs.  Grey  and  with  five  or  six  of  the  most  disreputable  and  least  reliable  Indians 
and  squaw  men  of  the  reservation.  His  charges  are  manifestly  based  upon  informa- 
tion gained  on  these  two  occasions,  and  during  a  conference  at  Sheridan,  Wyo.,  on 
July  8,  with  the  Reverend  Mr.  Burgess  of  Crow  Agency.    • 

I  return  herewith  the  letter  of  Mr.  Brosius  above  referred  to. 
Very  respectfully, 

Z.  Lewis  Daxbt,  Indian  Inspector, 

The  Commissioner  op  Indian  Appairs. 
(Through  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.) 


Washington,  D.  C,  October  21  y  1907. 
The  Secretary  op  the  Interior. 

Sir:  I  return  herewith  the  communication  of  October  9  from  the  Indian  Rights' 
Association  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  signed  by  J.  Rodman  Paul,  chair- 
man pro  tern,  N.  Dubois  Miller,  William  H.  Futrell,  Edward  T.  Child,  E.  M.  Wistar, 
John  B.  Garrett,  Charles  J.  Rhoads,  Charles  Chauncey,  and  M.  K.  Sniffen,  "on  behalf 
of  the  executive  committee, "  making  certain  charges  against  me  in  connection  with 
my  investigation  upon  the  Crow  Indian  Reservation,  which  you  handed  me  this 
afternoon,  and  respectfully  comment  thereon  as  follows: 

These  gentlemen  say:  "Owin^  to  an  unfortunate  lack  of  restraint  on  the  part  of  the 
inspector  at  his  first  meeting  with  the  Indians  in  council,  the  latter  were  alienated 
ana  offended,  and  were  imwilling  to  have  further  communication  with  the  inspector.  " 
*  *  *  **The  inspector  was  therefore  deprived  by  his  own  action  *  ♦  ♦  of  the 
opportunity  of  communicating  with  the  Indians  on  terms  which  would  enable  him 
to  receive  frank  testimony. " 

Waiving  for  the  present  the  lack  of  specification  in  this  charge,  I  say  that  it  is  false. 
My  reports  to  you  imder  date  of  June  1,  Jime  8,  and  August  12,  are  a  sufficient  refuta- 
tion of  it. 

These  gentlemen  further  say:  "Shortly  afterwards,  while  the  inspector  was  still  at 
the  agency,  the  agent  of  this  association,  Mr.  S.  M.  Brosius,  whose  attention  had  alw 
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been  called  to  the  alleged  abuses,  arrived  at  the  agency,  in  order  to  give  such  assistance 
as  was  in  his  power  to  the  Government  in  ascertaining  the  truth  as  to  the  conditions 
existing  on  the  reservation"  ♦  *  ♦  "but  he  (the  inspector)  rejected  the  assist- 
ance of  the  accredited  agent  of  the  Indian  Rights'  Association,  whose  independent 
sources  of  information  would  have  been  valuable. " 

This  charge  is  absolutely  and  unqualifiedly  false.  Not  only  is  it  true  that  I  did  not 
reject  any  assistance  from  Mr.  Brosius,  but  it  is  further  true  that  he  did  not  proffer  any, 
but  on  the  contrary  refused  even  to  discuss  with  me  any  matters  which  he  may  have 
thought  deserved  investigation  or  attention  on  the  Crow  Reservation,  although  I 
iirgea  him  to  do  so  in  order  that  I  might  either  tell  him  what  I  had  already  learned  on 
the  subject  or  else  make  such  investigation  as  appeared  still  to  be  necessary.  He 
would  not  even  admit  to  me  that  he  possessed  any  "independent  sources  of  informa- 
tion" which  **  would  have  been  valuable." 

Mr.  Brosius  arrived  at  Crow  Agency  on  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  July  13,  and  went 
immediately  to  the  house  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Burgess.  He  did  not  (ill  upon  me — 
although  he  admitted  that  he  was  aware  of  the  fact  that  I  was  there  conducting  an 
investigation — or  in  any  way  advise  me  or  any.  other  officer  of  the  Government  of  his 
presence  at  the  agency.  At  about  9.30  in  the  evening  I  accidentally  learned  of  his 
presence,  and  at  once  sent  him  the  following  note: 

**  I  have  just  heard  that  you  are  here  for  some  purpose  connected  with  the  Indians. 
I  shall  be  pleased  to  talk  with  you  at  my  room  at  the  hotel.  I  have  asked  the  Indian 
agent,  Major  Reynolds,  to  hand  you  this  note  and  to  accompany  you  to  my  room." 

Mr.  Brosius  came  with  Major  Reynolds  to  my  room,  and  we  three  talked  together  for 
probably  half  an  hour.  Mr.  Brosius  stated  at  once  that  he  had.  not  come  to  the  agency 
m  connection  with  any  matter  relating  to  the  Indians,  but  merely  for  the  purpose  of  a 
frendly  call  upon  Mr.  Bureess,  saying  that  he  and  Mr.  Burgess  had  been  friends  for  a 
long  time  and  that  they  had  not  seen  each  other  for  several  years  and  that  he  expected 
to  (and  he  did  in  fact)  leave  for  Sheridan  on  the  earlj^  tram  next  morning.  (I  after- 
wards learned  that  Mr.  Brosius  and  Mr.  Burgess  had  met  and  talked  together  in  Sheri- 
dan earlier  in  that  same  week.    Comment  seems  quite  unnecessary.) 

This  whole  matter  was  reported  fully  in  my  letters  to  Judge  Parker  under  date  of 
July  14  and  15,  copies  of  which  I  sent  you  at  Crater  Lake,  Greg.,  at  the  same  time. 
(I  have  since  discovered  some  slight  inaccuracies  in  those  letters,  but  they  are  not 
material,  and  the  only  one  that  at  all  affects  this  matter  is  corrected  in  my  statement 
above.) 

These  gentlemen  further  say:  "On  the  present  occasion,  however,  Mr.  Dalby 
expressed  to  Mr.  Brosius  in  no  uncertain  terms  his  displeasure  at  Mr.  Brosius's  presence 
and  his  intention  of  removing  him  if  he  failed  to  depart  voluntarily." 

This  charge  is  false.  I  did  not  in  any  way  express  any  intention  of  removing  Mr. 
Brosius  from  the  reservation.  There  was  in  fact  no  occasion  to  do  so,  for  at  the  very 
outset  of  the  conversation  Mr.  Biosius  stated  voluntarilv  (as  above  recited)  not  only 
that  he  had  not  come  for  any  purpose  connected  with  the  Indians,  but  that  he  expected 
to  Jeave  the  reservation  before  daylight  the  next  morning.  I  did,  however,  draw 
attention  to  the  fact  that  while  I  was  engaged  in  an  investigation  upon  the  reservation, 
under  orders  from  the  Department,  I  could  not  with  any  official  propriety  permit 
any  other  person  whatever  to  conduct  an  independent .  investigation  of  the  same 
subjects  upon  the  same  reservation  without  express  authority  from  the  Department. 
Mr.  Brosius  stated  that  he  thoroughly  understood  this  and  that  he  had  no  such  author- 
ity and  no  intention  to  make  any  such  investigation. 

I  wish  to  state  now,  however,  that  had  Mr.  Brosius  undertaken  any  such  inde- 
pendent investigation  upon  the  Crow  Reservation  at  that  time,  without  express  author- 
ity from  the  Department,  I  should  unhesitatingly  have  arrested  him  and  expelled 
him  from  the  reservation,  and  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  had  presented  any  such  autnority 
from  the  Department.  I  should  quite  as  unhesitatingly  have  left  him  in  possession 
of  the  field  and  sent  in  my  resignation  by  telegraph.  Quite  aside  from  all  questiouo 
of  propriety,  the  peculiar  conditions  then  existmg  upon  the  reservation,  growing 
out  of  Mrs.  Grey's  propaganda,  would  have  made  any  other  course  impossible  in  either 
of  these  contingencies. 

These  gentlemen  further  refer  to  a  certain  memorandum  submitted  by  Mr.  Brosius 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  also  to  a  petition  from  some  of  the  Indians 
for  a  reinvestigation.  I  have  already  commented  upon  these  documents  in  my  letter 
of  September  4  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  (transmitted  through  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior)  as  to  the  former,  and  in  a  memorandum  dated  September  6,  on 
file  in  your  office,  as  to  the  latter. 

These  gentlemen  invite  your  attention  to  my  "  recent  report  upon  the  conditions"- 
upon  the  Crow  Reservation.  In  this  I  wish  to  second  them.  If  you  will  read  my 
report  of  June  8,  and  my  three  reports  of  August  12, 1  shall  feel  quite  safe  in  refraining 
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from  any  other  answer  to  these  ot  any  other  charges  which  may  he  made  a^in^  me 
in  conrioctioti  with  my  mveHtigatiou  upon  the  Grow  Reservation,  I  am  quite  content 
to  be  held  responsible  not  only  for  the  integrity  and  thoroughness  of  the  wurk  upin 
which  theee  reports  are  ba^^d,  but  alao  for  the  substantial  accuracy  of  the  conclusions 
therein  stated. 

These  gentlemen  farther  intimate  that  they  and  Mr.  Bnoeius  will  be  glad  to  appear 
before  ytm  *'  for  fuller  explanation  of  the  reasons  le^in^  to  tlie  prej?ent  comrauuica- 
tiou/'  III  any  such  event  I  resspectfuUy  requent  the  privilege  oi  being  prc»i>ent  abo. 
Ant!  ehould  you  deem  further  answer  on  my  part  neceftsary  I  shall  be  most  happy  to 
make  it  then  in  your  presence  and  the  presence  of  ray  ace  users. 
Very  reapectfully, 

Z.  Lfiwia  DUiBY,  Inditm  Inspetlar. 


Becretart  Exninrr  J.  R,  G,  No.  3, 

E^mng  of  Indian  Right»  Asiociaiion  in  regard  to  tm^tigatiQH  by  Z.  ZewU  Dalhy^  tj 

the  Crow  Imlmn  Reservation.^ 

Department  of  the  Inteuior, 

Office  of  the  Secretart, 

October  SO,  1907, 

The  he^rinjB:  in  the  above  matter  was  he^un  at  10  a.m. 

Present:  Hon.  James  Rudolph  Garfield,  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  Hon,  Francis  E. 
Leupp,  Comtnisaiotier  cjf  Indian  Affikina;  and  Mr.  Z.  Lewis  Dalb^,  Indian  inspector, 

Preeenton  behalf  of  the  Indian  Rights  Association:  MesarH.  Bmney^  Miller,  Brosiui, 
Wistar,  and  Snififen,  and  Mr».  Markoe. 

[1]  The  SecRKTARV.  1  will  have  the  various  matters  brought  forward  in  this  Ilea  ring 
taken  down  in  shorthand,  so  that  we  may  know  exactly  what  this  procedure  is  and  what 
are  the  facts  developed.  T  want  to  make  this  formal  for  this  reason:  It  in  a  vej-y  im- 
portant case  that  has  been  presented  by  your  association  in  a  formal  w-ay,  and  it 
involves  not  only  the  pftrticular  facta  in  this  caHe^  but  as  well  the  general  poUcy  f>f  the 
Department  toward  such  complaints  as  this  has  been. 

As  I  have  writtfu  ?onie  of  the  members  of  your  association,  T  have  given  the  matt**?  a 
great  deal  of  personal  examination  while  I  was  in  the  field  and  also  from  the  papers  in 
the  case  here,  and  it  has  assumed  an  importance  that  reouires  the  most  careful  sort  of 
procedure,  to  the  end  that  we  may  understand  exactly  what  your  association  presents, 
the  grounds  upon  which  the  complaint  has  been  made,  and  the  sources  of  information, 
80  that  I  may  get  the  facts  clearly  and  be  able  to  make  a  judgment  that  will  be  based 
upon  all  the  facts  that  may  be  presented  from  any  possible  source. 

Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Secretary,  would  it  be  asking  too  much,  if  manifold  copies  are  made, 
that  we  be  furnished  a  copy? 

The  Secretary.  Without  doubt,  you  shall  have  a  copy. 

Mr.  Miller.  It  would  enable  us  to  make  a  proper  report  to  our  association. 

The  Secretary.  As  I  understand  it,  this  comes  up  at  this  time  by  reason  of  a  letter 
that  your  association  sent  me  October  9,  which  is  signed  by  a  number  of  the  executive 
committee — whether  all  or  not,  I  do  not  know.  In  considering  it  I  shall  want  you  to 
present  this  morning  such  statements  and  evidence  as  you  may  have  to  substantiate 
the  general  statements  made  in  this  letter.  I  shall  ask,  then,  that  Mr.  Dalby,  who  is 
the  special  inspector  I  sent  out  to  make  this  [2]  investigation,  be  put  under  oath  and 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  make  his  statement,  and  be  subjected  to  cross-examination 
by  you,  to  the  end  that  you  may  bring  out  any  fact  that  you  think  should  be  presented 
or  any  complaint  that  you  may  have  against  him  in  his  conduct  of  that  investigation. 
I  shall  then  ask  that  Mr.  Brosius  be  placed  under  oath  and  that  he  make  such  state- 
ment as  he  may  wish  and  be  subjected  to  a  similar  cross-examination,  to  the  end  that 
we  may  get  from  him  all  the  facts  that  he  has  upon  which,  I  judge,  the  letter  from 
your  association  has  been  based.  Am  I  correct  in  the  assumption  that  your  letter  of 
October  9  is  based  upon  information  given  to  the  association  by  Mr.  Brosius? 

[3J  Mr.  MnxER.  Yes,  sir;  you  are  entirely  correct  in  that.  I  will  say  that  when  I 
prepared  tliat  letter — that  is  to  say,  Mr.  Paul  and  I — we  had  no  expectation  of  course  of 
proving  before  you  to-day,  or  at  any  time,  w'thout  further  opportunity  of  making 
mvestigation,  the  truth  of  the  allegations  which  are  made  with  regard  to  the  conditions 
which  exist  in  that  agency.     Of  those  we  assumed  that  the  Department  had  already 

oThe  paging  of  the  original  document  is  indi'^ated  by  means  of  numbers  in 
brackets,  thus  preserving  the  value  of  the  numerous  references  and  cross  references. 
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sufficient  prima  facie  proof,  because  they  had  thought  it  wasnecessary  to  make  the  inves- 
tigation. Therefore  the  only  point  which,  as  an  association,  we  wanted  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  Department  was  the  fact  that,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn,  the 
character  of  the  investigation  which  has  now  been  made  is  such  as  not  to  give  it  the 
confidence  which  either  the  Indians  or  the  friends  of  the  Indians,  represented  by  our 
association,  would  feel  and  which,  as  we  are  all  working  together — ^both  your  Depart- 
ment and  the  Indians  Rights*  Association — for  a  common  end,  you  would  feel.  But 
we  are  not  prepared  to-day,  of  course,  to  offer  any  other  proof  than  that  proof  which 
we  have,  and  which  we  believe  to  be  quite  beyond  question,  as  to  the  character  of  the 
investigation  made  by  Mr.  Dalby.  We  are  not  here  with  affidavits  from  anybody, 
because  we  have  naturally  been  precluded  from  getting  any  affidavits;  but  we  are 
here  to  make  a  statement  to  you  which,  if  the  facts  upon  which  it  is  based  are  in  the 
least  decree  true,  we  think  will  cause  you  to  agree  witn  us  that  there  ought  to  be  some 
further  mquiry  made  before  the  Department  determines  whether  or  not  the  agency 
has  been  properly  administered. 

[4]  The  Secretary.  Then,  if  I  undesrtand  you  correctly,  you  are  prepared  to-day 
to  present  only  such  facts  as  would  bear  upon  your  specific  charge  tnat  the  investi- 
gation conducted  by  Mr.  Dalby  was  not  a  tnorough  and  fair  investigation. 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes.  I  will  not  say  fair,  because  I  do  not  mean  to  stigmatize  it  in 
any  way;  but  it  was  not  thorough  in  so  far  as  it  was  not  possible  for  him  to  arrive  at 
an  entirely  clear  conception  of  the  facts  in  view  of  what  transpired. 

[5]  The  Secretary.  Then  I  will  change  the  method  of  procedure  to  this  extent:  I  will 
ask  you  first  to  make  an  exact  statement,  either  whatever  statement  you  have  in  writing 
or  an  oral  statement,  of  the  matters  that  you  wish  presented  this  morning  and  to  present 
them  in  such  way  as  you  think  best.  Then  we  will  caU  upon  these  two  gentlemen  here, 
in  the  manner  that  I  have  indicated,  to  take  up  those  particular  points. 

Now,  I  want,  as  far  as  possible,  to  get  ever3^hmg  we  can  back  of  us  at  this  hearing. 
It  is  needless  for  me  to  say  that  your  association  and  our  office  here  ought  to  cooperate 
in  every  possible  way.  At  the  same  time,  I  want  you  to  appreciate  this  fact,  thAt  the 
casual  and  ordinary  complaints  that  come  in  are  of  little  or  no  help,  because  most  of 
them  that  come  to  the  Indian  Office  and  to  the  Secretary's  Office  are  neither  backed 
by  such  a  statement  of  detail  as  to  make  possible  an  investigation  nor  presented  by 

r arsons  of  sufficient  responsibility  to  warrant  us  in  taking  up  particular  investigations, 
wish  you  would  be  very  careful  at  all  times  to  see  that  the  sources  of  information  upon 
which  you  base  complaints  or  suggestions  of  any  kind  are  reputable,  responsible  sources 
and  that  the  facts  in  any  case,  so  far  as  you  have  been  able  to  get  them,  are  presented 
in  such  detail  as  to  afford  me  the  opportunity  for  an  exact  investigation.  I  am  sure 
that  if  your  association  works  along  tnese  lines  we  ought  to  be  able,  in  every  instance 
where  there  is  a  proper  complaint,  [6]  and  there  are  many  such  cases,  to  remedy  the 
difficulty  and  to  do  that  which  is  just  and  right  in  the  particular  case. 

Now  for  a  moment,  before  going  into  this  matter  this  morning  I  want  to  state  to  you 
very  clearly  what  the  position  of  the  Department  and  the  Office  has  been  regarding 
the  case,  because  I  iudge  from  some  of  the  correspondence  that  there  has  been  a 
misapprehension,  perhaps,  of  the  beginnings  of  the  case  and  of  the  various  steps  that 
have  led  up  to  the  final  investigation.  I  will  not  attempt  to  be  correct  in  the  matter 
of  dates  and  details  but  will  merely  make  a  general  statement  of  how  this  has  arisen. 

Mrs.  Grey  came  to  Washington  about  the  time  or  a  little  before  I  became  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  and  presented  to  the  Presidenjt  her  statement  of  charges  a^inst 
the  agent  at  the  Crow  Reservation,  and  presented  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  justify  the 
President  in  believing  that  an  investigation  should  be  made.  She  thereafter  saw 
Mr.  Leupp,  or  perhaps  she  had  seen  him  before,  and  he  had  told  her  that  any  state- 
ments that  were  made  in  such  fashion  as  to  make  it  possible  for  him  to  investigate 
them  or  to  give  her  the  opportunity  of  making  the  investigation,  would  of  course 
receive  the  most  thorough  and  careful  consideration.  She  was  given  every  oppor- 
tunity in  the  Indian  Oflice  to  have  every  paper  that  she  called  for  or  any  assistance 
that  she  called  for  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  case  which  she  thought  could  be 
made,  Mr.  Leupp  very  properly  telling  her  that  she  must  put  these  various  [7] 
charges  in  writing  and  in  such  form  that  he  could  intelligently  act  upon  them. 

I  had  a  conference  with  Mrs.  Grey,  in  which  I  went  over  the  same  ground  with 
her  and  explained  it  to  her  in  the  same  way  that  Mr.  Leupp  had  done,  and  she  there- 
after was  given  this  opportunity. 

During  the  course  of  that  examination  she  had  a  personal  conference  with  Mr. 
Leupp,  at  which  it  developed  that  she  had  in  her  mina  that  he  personally  might  be 
involved  in  some  of  the  charges  that  she  would  make.  Mr.  Leupp  then  told  her  that 
under  those  circumstances  of  course  he  could  not  have  anything  to  do  with  the  inves- 
tigation; that  every  opportunity  would  be  given  her  and  every  avenue  opened  to 
her  to  make  good  the  oiaigee  against  him  as  against  anyone  else;  but  that  under  those 
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circumsiaBceB  he  UMist  withdraw  aa  an  acti%^e  participant  in  makinpr  the  examination; 
that  of  couraa  if  he  were  under  charges  he  would  be  entirely  outiiule  the  <iuest.irj|i  of 
either  the  deei^ation  of  an  agent  or  of  pa;98ing  in  any  wj*y  upon  the  farra  that  she 
might  present.  He  advised  uie  of  that  fact,  and  mnce  that  time  he  has  proper Ijf  and 
oonsistentiy  refrained  from  actifig  in  any  way^  either  iu  guiding  the  investigi*r.ion  or 
attempting  to  act  as  a  judge  upon  the  report^  sent  in.  The  special  agent  appointed 
by  me^  Mr.  Dalby,  was  a  man  who  had  been  my  own  private  secretary  for  several 
year^,  a  man  in  whom  I  had  every  confidence*  and  ho  mm  been  acting  [8]  directly 
under  me,  not  under  Mr.  Leupp*  He  has  examined  all  of  these  facts  witn  the  purpf^se 
of  finding  out  whatever  was  there,  whether  it  might  affect  Mr,  Leupp  or  anyone  else. 
That  vrilT  explain  to  you  the  reasons  why  Mr,  Leupp  has  properly  declined  to  take 
the  same  Idnd  of  part  in  this  investigation  as  he  would  hact  Mrs.  Grey  not  made  that 
statement  of  the  char]ge  against  him,  which  was  in  connection  with  some  matter  of 
traniportation  I  believe. 

So  much  for  the  general  statement .  Now  you  may  proceed  in  whatever  manner 
you  desire  in  the  presentation  of  what  you  may  have  to  offer  to  me  this  morning  for 
consideration. 

Mr.  BiNNBY.  Mr.  Secretary,  m  I  happen  to  be  the  president  of  the  association  I 
suppose  it  is  only  fitting  that  I  should  open  our  side  of  the  matter  very  briefly.  Per- 
sonally I  may  say  that  my  knowledge  oi  this  matter  is  extremely  recent.  I  say  that 
for  fear  that  possibljr  1  may  not  state  everything  with  the  absolute  correctness  which 
1  should  wish;  but  if  I  err  in  any  matter  the  error  can  easily  be  corrected  by  those 
whose  knowledge  goes  back  ianher  than  mine.  I  was  abroaa  last  summer  and  have 
only  recently  returned.  My  knowledge  therefore  is  derived  entirely  from  the  letters 
and  reports  that  have  been  wrttten  in  the  case  and  such  conversations  as  I  have  been 
able  [S]  to  have  with  the  other  members  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Indian 
Rights'  Association.  I  had  not  returned  at  the  date  of  the  letter  to  Mr.  Leupp.  which 
is  before  you. 

[101  As  you  have  stated,  the  original  charges  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  affaira  on 
the  clow  Reservation  were  not  made  by  thia  association  at  all.  I  believe  that  Mrs, 
Grey  was  the  person  who  brought  the  chai-gos.  This  Hjssociation  had  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  them  in  the  first  instance.  Mrs.  Grey,  so  far  us  1  know,  is  not  a  member  of 
the  asaociatLon,  and  I  have  never  seen  a  ropy  of  the  charges  which  slie  marie.  All  that 
I  know  is  that  an  investij^ation  was  made  and  that  there  were  certain  complaints  in 
connection  with  the  herding  of  sheep  and  cattle  on  the  reservation,  and  in  connection 
with  the  treatment  of  the  ddians,  who,  it  was  said,  had  wished  to  express  what  they 
considered  their  grievances  in  Washington. 

I  have  seen  the  greater  part  of  Mr.  Dalby's  report,  those  portions  which,  as  I  under- 
stand, related  to  matters  that  would  be  at  all  in  dispute.  In  asking  for  a  reinvestiga- 
tion by  another  inspector  we  have  made  the  request,  not  merely  because  we  believe 
the  matter  was  one  which  necessarily  required  the  greatest  care  in  the  investigation, 
one  with  which  an  inspector  of  the  greatest  experience  might  properly  be  intrusted, 
but  mainly  because  in  this  particular  instance  it  has  been  reported  to  us,  from  what 
we  believe  to  be  good  authority,  that  the  inspector  most  unfortunately  alienated  the 
confidence  of  the  Indians  almost  at  the  start  by  losing  his  temper  or  becoming  impa- 
tient in  consequence  of  an  answer  he  had  received  from  a  man  named  Cooper,  and 
that  the  inspector  used  language  toward  Cooper  of  the  kind  that  is  usually  denomi- 
nated "strong,"  which  led  the  Indians  who  were  gathered  there  to  leave  the  tent 
where  this  meeting  was  bein^  held.  I  believe  these  Indians  expressed  to  the  inspector 
their  lack  of  confidence  in  him  in  consequence  of  this  act  on  his  part,  [11]  and  he  did 
not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  obtain  the  information  from  them,  which  information,  we 
think,  if  obtained,  would  have  been  very  valuable. 
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lather  quick  to  take  offense,  became  offended,  simply  would  not  have  anything  more 
to  do  with  him  and  would  not  furnish  the  information  which  it  is  believed  they  might 
have  furnished..  They  had  the  idea  that  the  cause  was  prejudged  against  them. 
Rightly  or  wrongly,  they  have  that  idea.  Therefore,  the  first  point  I  wish  to  urge  in 
asking  for  a  remvestigation  is  that  in  the  conduct  of  this  investigation  Mr.  Dalby,  most 
unfortunately  and  of  coimae  without  any  intention  on  his  part,  deprived  himself  of 
the  best  means  of  getting  at  thin^. 

Secondly,  when  after  that  had  occurred  the  agent  of  this  association,  Mr.  BrosiuB, 
came  to  the  reservation  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  facts  independently  as  far 
as  he  could,  and  to  aid  the  inspector  in  the  investigation,  if  the  inspector  was  willing 
to  receive  any  aid  from  him,  he  was  sent  for  by  the  inspector,  who  sent  the  chief  of 
police  for  him  and  told  him  that  he  had  no  business  to  be  on  the  reservation  anyhow; 
thMt  he  had  no  l«|g»l  authority  to  be  there. 
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[12]  Mr.  Brosius.  Mr.  Binnev,  may  I  interrupt  you  a  moment?  It  was  not  the 
chief  of  police  but  the  agent.  Tne  chief  of  police  had  first  called  on  him,  but  the  agent 
came  with  a  note  from  the  inspector  afterwards. 

Mr.  BiNNET.  The  fact  remains  that  the  inspector  sent  for  Mr.  Brosius,  who  came  to 
him  and  was  then  informed  by  him  l^t  he  had  no  right  to  be  on  the  reservation. 
Now  I  am  aware  that  the  Crow  treaty,  as  in  the  case  of  most  Indian  treaties,  provides  for 
the  exclusion  of  white  men  from  Indian  reservations,  the  idea  being,  of  course,  that 
the  reservations  are  not  open  to  white  settlement.  It  has  never,  however,  so  far  as  I 
know,  been  the  practice  of  the  Indian  Office  to  put  upon  those  treaties  a  construction 
which  would  exclude  from  the  reservation  any  white  man  who  happened  to  come 
there  for  any  reasonable  purpose  and  who  behaved  himself  properly  while  there.  Sec- 
ondly, as  I  imderstand  it,  even  if  a  white  man  is  on  a  reservation  technically  without 
authority  of  law,  it  requires  the  action  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  cause  him  to  be  put  off.  It  is  not  a  matter  in  which 
an  inspector  or  a^nt,  as  I  understand  it,  can  take  tne  initiative  without  first  reporting 
the  fact  and  receiving  authority. 

[13]  But  Mr.  Brosius  was  informed  that  he  had  no  right  to  be  there  at  all  without 
having  previously  procured  a  permit — a  thing  which,  as  I  have  said,  has  never  pre- 
viously been  required  at  all;  and  he  was  practically  forced  to  leave  the  reservation, 
and  did  leave  ihe  reservation  immediately — ^the  next  morning,  I  believe — ^in  conse- 
quence of  what  had  been  said  to  him  by  the  inspector  and  in  the  belief  and  under- 
standing that  if  he  declined  to  leave  he  would  be  at  once  put  off  by  force. 

Now,  I  believe  that  if  Mr.  Brosius  had  remained  there  in  accordance  with  the  (as  I 
understand  it)  invariable  custom  of  the  Indian  Office,  he  would  have  been  able  in 
great  measure  to  ob\iate  the  consequences  of  the  lack  of  judgment  on  the  part  of 
the  inspector  and  to  have  brought  tlie  Indian  Office  and  the  inspector  tc^ther  s^ain, 
so  that  the  facts  could  have  been  fully  inquired  into  and  the  full  information  obtamed. 

Mr.  Lbupp.  I  would  like  to  interrupt  just  a  moment  to  correct  Mr.  Binney's  impres- 
sions on  one  point.  The  uniform  practice,  as  it  was  always  explained  to  me  in  my 
former  visits  to  the  reservations,  was  precisely  the  reverse  of  what  Mr.  Binney  has 
stated.  That  is  to  say,  I  have  been  repeatedly  held  up  by  the  Indian  police  on  reser- 
vations, in  some  cases  where  the  rest  of  the  reservation  was  open  and  only  the  agency 
and  school,  perhaps,  were  surrounded  [14]  by  a  certain  barrier.  When  I  have 
attempted  to  cross  a  certain  line  the  police  nave  held  me  up  and  wanted  to  see  whether 
I  had  a  permit;  and  at  other  times  the  agent  has  sent  for  me  to  know  for  what  reason 
I  was  on  the  reservation,  showing  that  the  custom  has  been  rather  the  other  way.  I 
would  also  call  Mr.  Binney's  attention  to  the  fact  that  while  I  was  doing  work  for  the 
Indian  Rights  Association  several  years  ago  I  went  to  Secretary  Bliss  and  asked  him 
if  he  would  give  me  a  permit,  such  as  Secretary  Hoke  Smith  nad  once  before  given 
me  in  a  letter,  but  Secretary  Bliss  said  no,  he  would  not,  as  he  did  not  care  to  give 
any  such  g^eneral  authority  to  me  to  go  on  a  reservation;  that  if  I  went  on  there  I  went 
at  my  penl,  and  I  must  conduct  myself  as  other  citizens  did.  I  told  him  I  always 
did,  and  the  permit  was  declined  peremptorily  and  finally;  so  that  all  that  I  did 
during  Secretsuy  Bliss's  term  I  did  entirely  on  my  own  responsibility. 

Mr.  Miller.  But  you  were  never  practically  ejected  from  a  reservation? 

Mr.  Leupp.  I  was  never  practically  ejected  uom  a  reservation,  but  I  have  been   • 
repeatedly  called  up  before  me  agent  to  mid  out  what  business  I  had  there. 

[15]  Mr.  Miller.  And  you  were  never  called  up  by  an  inspector  actually  engaged 
in  making  an  investigation? 

Mr.  Leupp.  I  do  not  recall  that  I  ever  was,  because  I  made  a  practice  of  not  going 
on  a  reservation  where  an  investigation  was  in  progress,  except,  I  believe,  in  one  in- 
stance. That  was  at  La  Point  Agency,  when  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  himself 
requested  me  to  go  there  and  consult  with  the  inspector  who  was  making  the  investi- 
gation. But  I  never  made  an  independent  investigation  while  an  inspector  was  at 
work. 

Mr.  BiNNET.  I  am  very  glad,  indeed,  to  be  set  right  in  this  matter  as  to  the  practice 
of  the  Department.  At  the  s^me  time,  while  I  admit  that  it  is,  of  course,  the  practice 
for  an  inquiry  to  be  made  by  the  agent  when  a  white  man  comes  on  the  reservation. 
as  to  the  purpose  for  which  he  comes  there,  yet  if  that  purpose  is  a  lawful  purpose  and 
he  is  beluiving  himself  properly,  as  I  understand,  he  is  permitted  to  remam  there. 
He  may  not  be  able  to  claim  a  right  to  remain  there  under  all  circumstances,  but  he 
is  permitted  to  remain  as  long  as  he  acts  properly.  And,  as  I  understand,  in  Mr. 
Brosius's  own  experience,  he  having  been  for  many  years  the  a^nt  of  this  association, 
he  has  viedted  a  great  many  reservations  and  the  question  of  his  right  to  remain  there 
has  never  arisen  before. 

[16]  But  I  think  that  in  a  case  of  this  sort  the  matter  could  have  been  satisfoctorily 
disposed  of  by  a  communication  from  the  inspector  to  the  Indian  Office,  asking  whether 
Mr.  BroduB,  who  is  well  known  to  the  Inoian  Comminmoner^  ehoxiLi  t^\sssbaa^  ^s^^^ea 
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rest^rvation  or  not.  At  all  events,  the  point  ie  eimply  thisp  tJml  the  inspector  did  not 
bava  tbe  betit^fit  of  wuch  informal  ion  antl  aid  aa  Mr.  Bmsiua  might  have  been  ahk^  to 
give  him*  That  information  and  aid  might  be  little  or  much.  We  believe  that  it 
would  have  amounted  to  something,  esp**cially  in  conM!qvience  of  the  previous  alitna- 
tion  of  the  Indians.  We  believe  tnat  this  alienation  of  the  Indians  might  have  been 
corrected  and  that  they  might  have  be^n  broiight  into  harraoisy  with  the  injector 
again.  But^  incidentally,  1  may  aay  that  the  inflpector  in  hia  report  states  that  Mr. 
BniBius  was  only  on  the  reservation  for  a  very  short  time— I  have  forgotten  the  exact 
period  of  lime  that  he  states,  but  he  certainly  does  not  overstate  the  period  of  time 
tiiat  Mr.  Brosiua  wafi  there^-and  3r*et  Mr.  Brosiua'a  withdrawal  from  the  reservation 
was  due  to  the  inapector^a  own  action. 

As  you  have  already  stated  in  your  opening  remarks,  the  queetton  of  the  relations 
between  the  aa^ciation  and  your  Department  and  of  the  right  of  the*  aeaociation  to 
send  an  agent  to  an  Indian  reservation  has  come  up  in  this  connection.  We  should 
like  to  know  what  policy  in  to  be  pursued  in  regard  to  vtBits  to  be  paid  t-o  a  reservation 
by  otir  a^ent^  op  by  any  of  the  aseociation,  for  what  we  believe  to  be  the  lawful  purpose 
of  inquiring  into  [17]  conditions. 

Those  two  rea^ns,  aa  I  understand  it,  are  eubstantiaUy  our  reasons  lor  asking  a 
reinvestigation — that  the  alienation  of  the  confidence  of  the  Indiana  prevented  a  full 
inquiry  fiom  being  made  or  prevented  a  full  knowledge  of  the  fact**  from  wming:  lo 
the  inspector,  and  that  the  forcing  of  Mr.  Bros  ins  to  withdraw  from  the  investigavton 
also  tended  to  the  same  end;  in  consequence  of  which  we  believe  that  the  report  does 
not  disclose  the  fact^  which  would  otfierwiae  have  been  disclosed. 

As  I  say,  my  own  Imowlcdgeof  tiie  matter  ie  small  and  recent,  and  there  are  other 
members  of  the  aseociaticm  who  have  a  greater  knowledge  of  *tt  than  1  have. 

Mr.  BRoeiua.  If  Mr.  Binney  will  allow  a  word  from  me  right  there  in  relation  to 
Mr.  Dalby*&  conduct  toward  myself,  I  mi^ht  add  that  his  practicmlly  forcing  me  or 
giving  me  to  understand  that  I  had  no  right  on  the  reservation  was  equivalent  to 
preventing  me  from  returning  and  contintiing  the  investigation. 

Mr.  MuiLER,  Mr,  Secretary,  1  doubt  whetlieT  any  of  us  can  add  veiy  much  to  wliat 
Mr*  Einney  has  said,  because  he  has  stated  the  only  two  points  upon  which  we  felt 
that  we  had  any  light  at  the  present  time  to  bring  this  question  to  youx  attention. 
Possibly  some  little  [18]  different  ^int  of  view  might  preaent  itself  which  would 
enable  us  to  emphasize  the  same  points  which  he  has  already  made.  If  you  will  l^t 
me,  1  will  siinply  pvi^t^st  to  you  the  thoughts  which  are  in  my  own  mijuV 

An  Indian  a^ent,  in  view  of  his  peculiar  position,  is  necessarily  more  or  less  auto- 
cratic. There  is  no  doubt  about  the  fact  tnat  the  Indian  agent  is  in  a  position  in 
which  he  is  dealing  with  a  class  of  people  over  whom  he  must  have  greater  power 
than  would  ordinanljr  be  given  to  a  man  who  was  dealing  with  his  equals;  and  he 
therefore  is  in  a  position  to  exercise  tyrannical  power  if  he  is  of  the  mind  to  do  bo, 
and  it  is  very  difficult,  except  by  very  careful  supervision  by  his  office,  to  prevent 
that  from  being  done  if  he  is  not  the  right  sort  of  a  man.  In  saying  this  I  am  not 
expressing  any  opinion  whatever  as  to  the  agent  who  was  under  investigation  at  the 
Crow  Agencv;  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  Indians  feel  that  they  are  entirely  within 
the  power  of  their  agent. 

There  is  also  another  fact,  which  is  the  result  of  what  I  think  I  may  fairly  say  has 
been  a  most  conservative  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Indian  Rights'  Association,  and 
that  is  that  the  Indian  Rights'  Association  has  established  amongst  the  Indians  the 
feeling  that  they  have  in  it  a  friend  who  can  be  of  service  to  them,  and  that  whatever 
they  seriously  take  up  is  a  question  which  is  likely  to  receive  an  honest  and  careful 
consideration  from  the  Department. 

[19]  So  that  if  the  Indian  Rights'  Association  presents  to  the  Department  a  report 
that  there  are  wrongs  existing  or  alleged  to  exist  upon  a  reservation,  they  have  a  rea- 
sonable ground  of  supposition  that  if  an  inspection  is  ordered  in  consequence  of  that 
and  the  Indian  Rights'  Association  has  an  opportunity  of  presenting  the  facts  as  thev 
have  learned  them,  that  report  will  be  a  satisfeictory  one  to  themselves  and  they  will 
remain  satisfied  with  the  conclusion  which  has  been  reached. 

Now,  here  we  have  a  situation  in  which — not  knowing  anything  about  the  original 
merits  of  the  complaints  which  were  made,  because  we  do  not  know  anything  about 
them — ^it  had  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Department,  through  the  President,  I 
understand,  that  there  were  8ome  grounds  for  making  an  investi^tion.  The  Depart- 
ment felt  that  it  was  necessary  and  proper  that  an  investi^tion  should  be  made; 
therefore  we  need  not  go  into  the  question  as  to  whether  a  prima  facie  case  had  been 
eetabUshed  upon  that  point.  An  investigation  was  ordered,  and  it  was  ordered  on 
the  complaint  of  the  Indians  in  that  reservation.  Among  the  grounds  of  complaint 
was  the  fact  that  they  were  being  treated  tyrannically  by  the  agent.  Whether  that 
ma  right  or  wrong  I  have  nothing  to  say.    i  do  not  know  whether  it  was  true  or  false. 
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We  only  know  that  there  seems  to  be  great  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  a  large  body  of 
the  Indians,  and  that  there  were  some  of  the  white  [201  men  in  the  neighborhood 
who  said  there  was  ground  for  dissatisfaction.  Whether  that  was  so,  as  I  say,  we  do 
not  attempt  to  say  at  the  present  moment.  That  investi^tion  was  ordered  and  was 
being  proceeded  with  when  this  difficulty  occurred,  which  practically — as  I  think 
it  must  appeal  to  anyone  acquainted  even  with  the  nature  of  the  ordinary  white  man, 
Quite  apart  from  the  peculiarly  subtle  character  of  the  Indian — ^put  it  quite  beyond 
the  power  of  any  inspector  who  had  unfortunately  given  way  to  an  exhibition  of 
temper,  which  is  charged  in  this  case,  to  again  get  the  confidence  of  the  men  whom 
he  was  there  to  protect;  not  to  protect  as  against  any  rights  which  existed  on  the  part 
of  the  agent  or  anybody  else  against  whom  complaints  had  been  made,  but  to  protect 
in  the  sense  of  making  a  judicial  investigation  and  according  to  them  every  oppor- 
tunity possible  to  be  heard,  and  to  be  heard  in  such  a  way  that  they  would  feel  mat 
whatever  they  had  to  say  that  was  rightly  said  would  receive  careful  consideration. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  this  difficulty  occurred,  and  that  the  procedure  was  certainly 
not  judicial  in  its  character,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  and  that  names  were  called 
which  certainly  were  not  those  which  would  have  been  ordinarily  used  by  a  judge 
occupying  the  same  position,  the  witness,  of  course,  found  himself  shut  off.  He  was 
not  gomg  to  present  any  further  testimony  to  a  judge  who  treated  him  in  that  way,  and 
with  a  natural  feeling  of  affiliation  the  other  witnesses  who  were  present  took  the  same 
position. 

[21]  Now,  of  course, it  maybe  said  that  that  was  overcome.  We  can  not  feel  that 
that  was  overcome  and  we  can  not  feel  that  the  confidence  of  the  Indians  has  been 
restored,  and  I  will  tell  you  why  the  concatenation  of  events  leads  us  to  think  so.  It 
may  be  a  perfectly  natural  sequence  and  perfectly  proper  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  Department,  but  it  impresses  us  as  being  most  unfortunate.  These  charges,  you 
understand,  were  made  without  any  knowledge  on  our  part,  so  far  as  the  executive 
committee  is  concerned.  Mr.  Brosius  may  possibly  have  heard  them,  but  they  were 
not  brought  to  our  attention  in  any  way  by  a  Mrs.  Grey.  It  now  transpires  that  Mrs. 
Grey  has  been  imprisoned  promptly  after  this  investigation  has  been  made.  It  also 
transpires  that  a  Mr.  Burgess,  a  resident  missionary  upon  the  reservation,  who  seems 
to  have  been  a  friend  of  the  Indians,  is  recommended  oy  the  inspector  to  be  removed 
from  the  reservation,  although  he  has  been  there  for  twelve  years.  As  to  the  propriety 
of  that  I  have  nothing  to  say.  It  also  transpires  that  the  agent  of  the  Indian  Rights* 
Association,  an  association  which  has  the  peculiar  confidence  of  the  Indians,  learning 
of  the  fact  that  there  were  charees  of  some  sort  and  trusting  that  he  mi^ht  assist  the 
inspector  in  bringing  some  of  tnose  facts  to  light,  went  to  the  reservation  and  was 
promptly  ejected;  because  while  it  was  not  tecnnically  an  arrest,  and  while  nobody 
coula  possibly  say  there  had  been  any  force  used  beyond  that  which  could  be  held 
to  be  in  terrorem,  still  he  was  practically  told  that  he  must  get  out. 

[22]  Now,  coupling  those  facts  together,  and  the  fact  that  the  inspector,  in  the  very 
starting  out  of  the  investigation,  branded  one  of  the  witnesses  as  a  liar,  and  you  have 
a  state  of  facts  which,  it  seems  tome,  it  must  go  without  saying,  results  in  a  feeling  on 
the  part  of  the  Indians  who  have  asked  for  this  investigation  that  they  had  better 
have  let  the  thing  rest.  The  woman  who  had  represented  herself  as  their  friend .• 
whether  rightly  or  wrongly  I  do  not  know,  has  been  put  in  prison  and  is  now  on  trial 
on  some  charge;  the  missionsuy  who  is  their  friend  is  to  be  ordered  off  of  the  reserva- 
tion if  the  report  is  accepted;  the  agent  of  the  Indian  Rights  Association,  which  haa 
stood  for  their  rights  and  has  represented  them  for  many  years,  is  ordered  off  the 
reservation  and  his  mouth  is  closed,  and  they  themselves  are  told  that  their  one 
spokesman  who  was  allowed  to  speak  is  a  liar,  and  practically  they  are  given  to  under- 
stand that  what  they  had  to  say  was  of  little  conseauence.  All  these  things  strike  lu 
as  being  such  powerful  reasons  against  accepting  this  as  a  conclusive  thing  that  we 
can  not  help  feeling  that  the  inspection,  so  far  from  having  done  anything  to  dissipate 
the  charges  and  remove  the  cloud  which  has  existed ,  has  only  d&rkened  it.  because  it  has 
convinced  these  Indians,  if  it  has  convinced  them  of  anything,  that  tney  had  better 
not  make  any  complaints  hereafter;  that  they  had  better  accept  wnatever  the  agent  does 
or  else  they  will  get  into  further  trouble.  Now  that,  I  am  very  sure,  is  not  the  attitude 
which  the  Department  wants  to  have  the  Indians  suppose  it  has  taken .  I  am  very  sure 
that  this  Department  means  that  there  shall  be  entire  confidence  between  its  wards  and 
itself;  that  if  they  have  any  reasonable  complaint  it  is  to  be  heard  and  heard  care- 
fully, heard  in  a  [23]  judicisJ  spirit  and  disposed  of  in  a  judicial  spirit,  so  that  if  it  is 
possible — I  do  not  say  that  it  is  always  possible — any  apprehension  on  their  part  that 
they  are  being  illtreated  by  the  agent,  that  there  are  conditions  existing  on  the  agency 
which  ought  not  to  exist,  will  be  removed,  and  that  they  will  feel  that  they  have  had 
such  a  careful,  patient,  and  judicial  investigation  of  their  complaint  as  will  justify, 
not  only  the  Department  itself  in  feeling  that  there  is  no  ground  for  complaint,  ana 
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not  only  the  Indians  who  h&ve  made  the  complaint,  but  the  frien(3i  of  the  Indiaiii 
who  have  undertaken  for  the  last  twenty-five  ycara  to  stand  betwec^n  them  and 
those  who  may  possibly  do  them  some  harm* 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  p^miiion  which  the  Indian  Eights  AssociaLion  has  obtained 
with  respect  to  the  Indiana  is  one  which  we  may  perhaps  say,  in  view  of  the  wrilten 
law,  has  been  created  by  reason  of  the  sufferance. of  the  Indian  Bureau;  but  the  tact 
remaiJifl  that  the  Bu0erance  has  gone  on  bd  long  as  to  become  almost  aa  unwritten  Jaw. 
We  have  had  in  the  course  of  our  existence  three  agents.  So  far  aa  I  know  ever\''  one  of 
them  has  been  pensoBa  grata  with  this  Department^  and  so  far  a»  it  has  been  orriught 
to  the  attention  of  the  executive  committee  no  question  has  ever  arisen  of  a  serioua 
ebaracler  except  in  a  edngle  case;  and  I  must  say  ihat  what  Mr.  Leupp  tells  us  to-day 
is  my  fifflt  information  tliat  that  right  was  ever  auoetioned  at  any  time.  Ferhape  I  am 
not  speaking  by  the  book  with  reference  to  otters,  but  wittiin  my  knowledge  there 
has  never  been  a  ca«e  in  which  the  Department  or  any  agent  of  the  Indian  Service  haa 
exercised  the  power^  which  I  grant  still  remainfl  with  the  Depart[24]ment  to  c^^xclude 
from  any  agency  any  one  of  the  three  gentlemen  who  have  eo  acceptably  repre^nted 
ua  ID  the  field;  and  1  trust  that  in  the  future  we  will  have  a  flimilar  undeistanding  with 
the  Department,  that  wherever  our  agent  goes  in  the  pursuit  of  the  lawful  ptirpoeei 
of  the  Indian  Rights  Association,  that  custom  may  still  continue.  1  may  ad<r  tbie 
word,  that  the  reason  for  the  law  as  it  is  laid  down  and  as  it  is  written  in  the  buoka, 
no  longer  exists  as  it  did  at  the  time  the  law  was  made-  Qf  course  when  we  had  an 
Indian  tribe  in  a  state  of  absolute  pupilage  and  in  a  afcate  of  more  or  leis  savagery, 
where  they  could  be  incited  to  insurrection,  where  you  might  have  an  Indian  out- 
br^k  created  by  iU-deaigning  people  at  any  moment,  it  was»  of  coutBe,  a  very  much 
more  important  thing  to  protect  them  from  outsiders  than  it  is  to-day,  when  a  large 
number  of  the  Indiana  are  citizena  of  the  United  States,  when  the  wnole  purp<jise  of 
the  Department  is  to  enable  theni  to  come  into  full  citi^ienahip  and  the  enjoyment  of 
all  the  rights  and  aO  the  responsibilities  of  the  white  man,  and  when  the  only  way 
in  which  that  can  possibly  be  done  ie  by  cfjntact  with  the  whiles.  Therefore  1  lake 
it  that  wherever  the  Department  feels  that  it  can  w^th  safety  permit  friends  of  the 
Indians  to  eo  upon  a  reservation  it  would  do  so^  unless  there  is  something  in  the  law 
which  abeoiutely  compels  them  to  enforce  it,  and  that  I  underat^nd  m  not  the  case. 
As  1  understand  it,  the  law  is  one  which  places  it  within  the  power  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  exclude  those  whom  he  considers  imnrxjper  persons,  but  it  does  not 
require  him  to  keep  off  of  everj''  reservation  every  wdiite  man  who  may  come  tht^re, 
wliatever  may  be  the  pilrpose  of  his  visit.  Therefore  we  ask,  so  far  as  the  agent  of 
the  Indian  Rights  Association  is  concerned,  and  so  far  as  we  maintain  the  purpoees 
and  [25]  methods  which  we  have  heretofore  pursued,  that  the  rule  which  has  hereto- 
fore  prevailed  may  contiune  to  prevail  and  that  we  may  have  some  authoritative  under- 
standing with  the  Department  in  that  regard. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  go  into  any  further  details  as  to  the  facts  in 
this  case;  all  that  I  can  possibly  know,  never  having  been  within  a  thousand  miles 
of  the  reservation,  are  the  facts  which  are  brought  to  my  attention  by  other  people. 
The  evidence  which  we  can  bring  before  you  with  respect  to  the  conditions  exist ine 
•there  is  merely  hearsay  evidence.  The  opportunity  which  our  agent  might  have  had 
of  ascertaining  the  facts  at  first  hand  was  absolutely  cut  off.  Except  for  the  few  peo- 
le  whom  he  nad  an  opportunity  of  meeting  before  he  was  ordered  off  the  reservation, 
e  has  had  no  chance  whatever  to  gain  any  facts  at  first  hand,  and,  therefore^  while  Mr. 
Brosius  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  which  may  be  addressed  to  him  by  you, 
there  is  really  nothing  which  he  can  say  other  than  tnat  which  he  has  learned  from 
other  people.  Of  course  he  has  no  aflidavits  from  anybody;  he  has  no  information 
which  he  can  lodge  with  you  other  than  that  one  fact,  about  which  I  believe  there  is 
no  dispute,  as  to  the  unfortunate  incident  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  investigation. 

[26]  Air.  Leupp.  Let  me  present  one  more  thing  for  correction  of  the  record,  as  a 
permanent  record  is  being  made.  I  would  not  wish  Mr.  Miller's  statement  about  the 
rresident  to  go  in  without  a  question  as  to  the  inference  that  might  be  drawn  from 
his  statement.  The  President's  part  in  this  was  not  as  serious  as  I  think  one  would 
infer  from  his  statement.  He  simply  gave  to  Mrs.  Grey  what  he  gave  to  me.  That  is 
something  that  I  had  better  question  the  complainant  on  and  see  if  there  is  anything 
there  worth  looking  into.  I  tnought  you  said  something  like  this:  That  this  was  suffi- 
ciently serious  for  the  President  to  think  worth  investigating. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  said  that  really  upon  the  Secretary's  statement  that  he  had  brought 
this  to  the  attention  of  the  President. 

Mr.  Leupp.  It  was  brought  to  his  attention  first.  I  simply  did  not  wish  to  let  it  go 
into  the  record  that  Mrs.  Grey's  statement  of  the  case  had  been  so  convincing  to  the 
President  that  there  was  something  wrong  that  he  had  made  the  suggestion  to  make 
the  investigation. 

Mr,  MzLLEB.  I  would  like  to  disabuse  that  from  the  mind  of  anybody. 
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[27]  Mr.  Garfield.  Now,  I  think,  we  had  better  get  right  at  the  meat  of  the  contro- 
versy if  we  may  deem  it  such,  and  have  Mr.  Brosius  make  an  exact  statement,  as  he  seems 
to  be  the  man  who  was  out  there — the  only  man,  as  I  understand  it,  of  the  Indian 
Rights*  Association  on  the  ground,  and  the  letter  from  the  association  is  based  upon  the 
reports  made  by  him  to  the  association,  and  you  have  su^ested  or  stated  in  jrour 
remarks  that  it  would  seem  very  apparent  that  under  those  circumstances  there  might 
have  been  a  loss  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  Indians.    Of  course  that  all  depends 

rn  what  actually  happened.  Now  I  want  to  get  from  you  (Mr.  Miller)  or  from 
Brosius  an  exact  statement  as  to  what  happened,  as  he  saw  it,  and  upon  what  he 
based  his  ^tements  to  the  association,  out  of  which  have  grown  the  complaints  made 
regarding  the  character  of  the  investigation. 

Mr.  Brosius.  I  understood  you  to  sa^  what  happened  as  he  saw  it. 

Mr.  Garfield.  1  do  not  mean  to  limit  him  strictly  as  to  that,  but  to  state  what  is  in 
his  mind.  I  think  there  has  been  evidently  some  conflict  of  opinion  between  Mr. 
Brosius  and  Mr.  Dalby.  I  suggest  that  Mr.  Brosius  be  put  under  oath,  so  that  he  can 
be  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Dalby,  and  Mr.  Dalby  by  Mr.  Brosius.  (Mr.  Brosius  at  this 
[28]  point  took  the  oath.) 

Mr.  Brosius.  During  last  June  or  July  of  this  year  from  newspaper  accounts  and 
other  sources  I  had  heard  of  the  trouble  on  the  Crow  Agency,  Mont.,  and  as  is  cus- 
tomary in  the  summer  months  I  proposed  taking  a  trip  to  the  West  and  thought  that 
I  would  include  Crow  Agency  in  my  itinerary;  that  I  did.  Some  time  in  advance 
of  reaching  the  reservation  I  dropped  a  note  to  Rev.  J.  G.  Burgess,  the  only  man  that 
I  knew  upon  the  reservation,  and  I  asked  him  to  meet  me  at  Sheridan,  Wyo.,  and  he 
did  so.  Now,  that  was  the  8th  or  9th  of  July  last — by  the  way,  before  that  he  wrote 
me,  at  my  request,  a  brief  statement  of  the  conditions  there  as  he  saw  them.  He 
spoke  of  the  coimcil  having  been  broken  up  and  of  the  action  of  the  inspector,  and  I 
tnought  from  that  that  I  would  have  to  be  very  careful  in  this  case,  since  there  was 
an  inspector  on  the  ground,  so  that  I  asked  him  to  meet  me  outside  the  reservation 
as  there  had  been  one  or  two  arrests  made,  or  more.  I  knew  Mrs.  Grey  had  been  put 
off  the  reservation  at  that  time.  I  met  Mr.  Burgess,  or  he  rather  met  me,  as  I  suggested 
to  him,  at  Sheridan,  Wyo.  I  want  to  say  incidentally,  as  Mr.  Dalby  has  charged  it 
in  his  report  as  rather  an  underhand  method,  that  I  registered  at  Sheridan,  Wyo.,  aa 
from  White  Cloud,  Kans. 

[291  I  usually  take  that  precaution  in  visiting  near  Indian  reservations.  If  you  let 
it  oe  known  that  you  are  from  Washington  the  question  is  asked:  ^' Well,  what  business 
has  this  man  here?"  And  so  they  will  make  inquiry  and  you  can  get  very  little  infor- 
mation. That  I  merely  throw  m  by  way  of  explanation.  After  talking  over  the 
matter  with  Rev.  Mr.  Burgess  I  asked  him  to  see  if  he  could  not  have  some  Indians 
come  out  and  meet  me  outside  the  reservation.  I  told  him  it  was  a  serious  matter, 
and  I  wanted  to  get  some  facts  from  the  Indians  before  goine  into  the  reservation.  He 
said  he  would  tell  Joe  Cooper  and  some  others,  which  he  aid.  I  went  over  to  Park- 
man,  Wyo.,  on  the  Burlington  Railroad  between  Sheridan,  Wyo.,  and  the  Crow 
Agency,  and  said  that  the  reservation  Indians  and  those  who  were  to  converse  with  me 
were  to  come  there.  I  went  there  on  the  morning  of  July  11,  the  day  before  I  entered 
the  reservation,  and  when  I  reached  Parkman  ^I  went  there  early  in  the  morning) 
the  Indians  had  not  had  the  opportunity  of  getting  there.  I  went  to  the  only  hotel 
there  and  found  Mrs.  Grey  was  registered  there.  I  did  not  know  she  was  there  or  that 
she  was  in  the  country.  Mr.  Burgess  did  not'seem  to  know  why  she  was  there  and 
thought  she  had  gone  away.  She  was  there  and  I  talked  over  the  situation  with  her. 
I  was  very  glad  to  see  her,  because  I  could  j^t  more  information  of  the  conditions  as 
she  saw  them.  Most  of  the  day  I  put  in  talking  with  Mrs.  Grey  and  in  the  evening  Joe 
Cooper  and  some  three  or  four  other  Indians  arrived.  That  evening  and  the  next  day 
I  put  in  most  of  my  time  talking  over  the  general  situation  with  Joe  Cooper.  There 
were  two  or  three  [30]  more  there,  one  an  intermarried  white  man  (I  forget  his  name 
now),  and  one  Indian  from  the  agency.  They  asked  me  what  I  thought  of  the  condi- 
tion of  things.  I  told  them  I  thought  it  was  very  serious,  that  I  did  not  know  what  I 
could  do,  that  there  was  an  inspector  on  the  ground.  So  that  night  I  went  back  to 
Billings.  I  think  on  the  next  evening  I  came  down  to  the  Crow  Agency.  I  got  off 
the  train  at  that  station.  The  only  man  I  knew  at  the  agency,  or  thought  I  Knew, 
was  the  Reverend  Mr.  Burgess,  and  I  would  go  down  to  his  house  ana  stay,  as  I 
expected  to  go  on  that  night  because  that  was  only  an  initial  visit,  and  if  I  saw  that  I 
would  probably  be  given  an  opportunity  of  getting  any  information  I  could  come  back. 

On  alighting  at  the  station  I  met  an  Indiaii  that  I  had  seen  outside  the  day  before  (he 
was  an  old  solaier)  and  he  came  up  to  me  and  shook  hands  and  asked  where  I  was  going. 
I  told  him  I  was  ^ing  over  to  Mr.  Burgess*.  "Well,"  he  said,  "I  will  walk  over  with 
you."  He  remained  about  ten  minutes  at  Mr.  Buigess'  house  and  went  on.  About 
9.30  Mr.  BiugesB  had  to  go  away.    He  had  no  knowledge  of  my  coming  and  had  an 
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appointnient  with  iome  church  workers.  About  9.30,  while  talking  with  Mr.  Biit]^:osb, 
there  came  a  rftp  al  the  door*  It  was  opened  by  Mrs.  Burmese,  and  the  chief  of  police. 
Big  Medif  inCf  walked  in,  with  the  lu^L^atant  clerk,  who^e  uiLme  waa  Frank  8hiveley. 
The  usual  introductions  followed  and  tbey  were  of  course  very  glad  to  see  me  or  m 
they  eaid  at  least,  and  1  told  thc^m  frankly  what  I  wm  tht*re  for*  They  left  in  ten  or 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutej,  pr<*hahly  fifteen  minutes^  [31]  and  about  10.30  at  night 
c&mo  another  knock  at  the  door  and  the  Indian  a^nt  came  in  accoDipanied  by  this  same 
Frank  Shiveley.  I  was  finally  introduced  to  him.  I  thought  the  matter  wae  setting 
intereating  aa  I  had  never  been  called  upon  befoJe  by  the  Indian  nohce*  The  Indian 
agent  flaid,  *^  I  have  a  note  for  you,  from  Inspector  Dalby.''  1  read  it,  and  the  iBs^pec- 
tor  wrote  me  in  this  way: 

*'Mr»  Brosius:  I  underHtand  you  are  here  on  eome  bneineap  connected  with  thei^ 
Indians  and  I  would  be  glad  to  eee  you  at  my  room  at  the  hotel,  and  the  agent  wiU 
accompanjr  you  over."  I  told  the  agent  that  I  wanted  to  have  a  little  vie  it  t^t  even- 
ing with  Mr.  Burgees,  that  he  wae  goiiig  out,  and  if  I  went  over  1  would  have  very  little 
time.  In  about  five  minutes  I  said  I  would  go  and  that  1  could  return  soon  And  have 
a  little  visit  with  Mr.  Burgesa  after  I  returned.  On  the  way  up  to  the  hotel,  aVwut  half 
a  mile,  I  paseed  an  Indian  policeman  and  he  had  his  horse's  head  at  right  angles  to 
the  boardwalk  that  the  agent  and  I  were  walking  on  to  the  hotel.  The  agent  diluted 
Mm,  ''How  do  you  do,  Smoky, ^ 'and  I  imagine  that  the  agency's  surroundings  are  not 
policed  in  that  manner* 

[32]  I  might  say  that,  having  been  informed  by  the  young  man  who  t(jok  me  from 
the  station  down  to  Mr.  Burgesa's  honm,  that  I  was  greet^  by  an  un usually  lar^e 
amount  of  mounted  police,  this  rather  set  me  to  thinking.  Possibly  three  minutee 
after  passing  the  police,  we  were  in  the  hotel. 

I  went  up  to  the  inspector's  room  and  I  wafi  introduced  to  him,  and  he  greeted  me 
with  about  the  same  that  he  told  me  in  the  note;  that  he  wanted  to  know  what  my 
errand  was.  1  t4;ild  him  that  on  that  particular  evening  I  wished  to  call  upon  Mr. 
Burgee,  and  expected  to  go  out  that  night.  The  inspector  said,  '*Do  you  know,  Mr, 
Brosius,  you  have  no  right  on  this  reservation?  Do  you  know  you  have  no  right 
here  unless  you  have  a  special  pennit  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs,  and  I  have  heard  of  no  such  permit  having  been  granted 
to  you . '  *  Thoee  were  the  word  s ,  just  as  1  recal  1  them .  I  told  him  I  was  there  iha  l  even- 
ing  eapecially  to  call  upon  Mr.  Bureea^;  that  I  knew  I  had  no  right  upon  an  Indian 
reservation;  that  if  the  party  in  autnority  chose  to  remove  me,  that  1  was  subject  to 
that  authority  on  an  Indian  reservation,  but  that  I  had  been  agent  of  the  Indian 
Rights*  Association  for  nine  years  and  had  never  had  occasion  to  get  a  special  permit. 
I  may  have  had  a  permit  some  years  ago,  but  Mr.  Leupp  would  know  about  that.  Then 
that  was  practically  a  notice  to  me  that  I  would  not  be  given  any  privileges  on  the 
reservation;  that  showed  his  attitude,  and  then  he  commenced  to  ask  me  questions, 
and  among  other  thin^  he  asked  me  if  I  had  seen  [33]  Mrs.  Grey.  I  said,  *' Yes;  I 
saw  her."  "Where  did  you  see  her,"  he  asked.  I  saw  at  once  what  his  questions 
were  going  to  lead  to;  he  was  not  going  to  allow  me  to  obtain  any  information  from  the 
Indians.  He  asked  me  a  half  dozen  questions  along  that  line,  but  I  told  him  I  did 
not  care  to  answer  them;  that  my  visit  on  that  particular  evening  was  for  the  purpose 
of  visiting  Reverend  Mr.  Burgess  and,  having  m  my  mind  that  he  had  informed  me 
that  I  had  no  right  on  the  reservatioii,  I  saw  that  I  would  be  precluded  from  getting 
any  information.  **Now,"  he  said,  "if  you  have  anything  on  your  mind  regarding 
this  investigation,  I  want  to  inform  you  that  I  have  been  here  six  weeks  or  more  getting 
information  regarding  conditions  here  and  could  tell  you  in  a  very  few  minutes  what 
you  would  likely  want  to  know."  I  sftid,  "Mr.  Dalby,  what  might  require  you  a  very 
few  minutes  to  tell  me  might  take  me  two  or  three  weeks  to  satisfy  myself  on."  I 
stopped  there,  and  there  was  no  use  going  into  the  situation  any  further.  I  will  leave 
that  to  the  good  judgment  of  those  present  that  from  what  he  had  said  to  me,  I  would 
be  precluded  from  getting  any  information;  I  thought  that  would  be  the  natural  judg- 
ment, and  it  is  the  conclusion  I  would  draw  from  his  remarks. 

There  was  very  little  more  said.  He  asked  me  if  I  had  seen  the  Rev.  Mr.  Burgess; 
I  told  him  that  I  had  not.  Then  I  was  going  to  say  (I  recall  this  because  I  spoke  to 
Mrs.  Buigess  about  it  afterwards),  "I  have  not  seen  him  at  his  home  for  five  years 
now."  I  speak  of  this  because  Mr.  Dalby  in  his  report  says  that  Mr.  BropitJfe  said  [34] 
"he  had  not  seen  him  for  five  years;"  it  should  have  been  "not  seen  him  at  his  home 
for  five  years." 

I  thought  I  would  not  give  him  any  information  since  he  told  me  I  had  no  right 
there,  and  I  could  see  that  I  would  not  have  the  freedom  of  the  reservation  to  see 
what  knowledge  I  could  get  from  the  Indians. 

I  want  to  imprees  the  fact  upon  you  that  he  had  told  me  I  did  not  have  any  right  on 
tiie  leservBtion  after  the  fist  salutation,  in  which  I  bad  told  him  that  I  came  to  the 
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reservation  especially  to  visit  Mr.  BuiKess  on  that  evening.  Just  after  the  opening 
remark,  as  I  said  before,  he  came  right  back  at  me,  ''Do  you  know  you  have  no  right 
on  this  reservation,"  etc.  So  I  knew  I  was  precluded  £rom  getting  any  information. 
Those  were  the  principal  things  said  at  that  interview.  Mr.  Dalby ,  the  Indian  agent, 
and  I  were  in  the  room  alone.  I  made  some  motion  to  go  and  said  I  wanted  to  see 
Mr.  Burgess  before  it  was  too  late  in  the  evening;,  that  I  expected  him  to  leave  that 
night.  The  agent  here  spoke  up  for  the  first  time  and  said:  *'Mr.  Brosius,  I  will  be 
glad  to  have  you  stay  over  and  go  with  us,  with  a  friend  I  have  coming  in  to-morrow; 
we  are  .going  to  visit  the  Custer  monument  and  battlefield;  I  will  be  g&d  to  have  you 
stay  over  to-morrow,"  and  I  think  possibly  Mr.  Dalby  joined  in  with  him  after  that, 
but  I  don't  recollect.  The  agent  asked  me  that  I  go  with  him.  I  said  I  had  seen  titie 
Custer  monument  some  five  years  ago,  and  didn't  care  to  tarry  longer. 

[35]  I  want  to  say  that  during  that  whole  interview  no  intimation  was  given  that  I 
might  see  a  sinele  Indian  to  get  his  version  of  the  conditions  on  the  reservation.  On 
this  visit  that  they  asked  me  to  make  the  next  day  they  did  not  indicate  that  I  could 
talk  with  a  single  Indian;  I  was  to  be  their  guest. 

I  made  a  second  move  to  go,  and  the  a^ent  moved  to  go  out  to  get  a  lantern.  They 
insisted  upon  their  going  with  me.  I  insisted  that  I  was  quite  wmine  and  ready  to  so 
by  myself.  I  had  brought  a  lantern  up  from  Mr.  Burgess  s  house  ana  would  have  tne 
lantern  on  the  way  down.  I  did  not  understand  quite,  at  the  moment,  why  they  were 
so  persistent  in  accompanying  me  home,  but  I  thought  it  was  revealed  in  something 
that  occurred  a  few  mmutes  wter.  As  tne  agent  went  out  of  the  room  to  get  a  lantern 
I  heard  horses'  feet  stamping  on  the  street  below.  Mr.  Dalby  turned  sharply  around  to 
the  agent  and  said,  ''What,  are  those  men  down  there  yet?''  The  agent  said,  " Yee." 
Mr.  Dalby  said,  '"Tell  those  fellows  they  need  not  mind  about  that  matter." 

I  had  been  met  by  mounted  police,  then  by  the  chief  of  police  and  the  assistant 
clerk,  and  there  were  the  sounds  of  stamping  of  horses'  feet  on  tne  street,  and  altoj;etBer 
it  seemed  that  I  was  under  duress.  I  had  been  received  or  welcomed  at  the  station  by 
a  larger  delegation  than  usual  of  mounted  police.  Then,  after  going  down  to  Mr. 
Burgess's  house,  the  chief  of  police  and  the  assistant  clerk  called  upon  me  to  see  what 
my  movements  were  going  to  oe.  They  were  friendly,  but  we  all  understood  they  were 
[36]  there  to  discover  what  I  expected  to  dp.  Later  on  the  Indian  agent  called  with  the 
note  from  the  inspector  asking  me,  in  very  blunt  terms,  to  call  upon  him  at  his  room  at 
the  hotel,  and  on  the  way  up  we  passed  the  policeman,  who  was  cordially  greeted  by  the 
Indian  agent  accompanying  me,  showing  no  surprise  that  he  was  there;  and  being  told 
that  I  had  no  right  there  unless  I  had  a  special  permit,  and  then  the  stamping  of 
horses'  feet  and  tne  inspector's  inquiry  of  tne  agent  to  know  if  those  men  were  there 
yet,  etc.,  shows  that  I  was  there  practically  under  duress,  and  that  I  would  get  no 
privileges  from  the  inspector  or  from  the  agency  authorities,  and  that  they  would  pre- 
vent my  getting  any  mformation  on  the  reservation.  I  want  to  say,  further,  that  I 
think  the  reason  they  insisted  upon  accompanying  me  back  to  the  house  was  that  they  ' 
had  given  strict  orders,  I  surmise,  to  the  policeman  that  if  he  saw  me  conversing  with  a 
single  Indian  to  arrest  me.  They  did  not  want  that  to  fail  after  they  had  tried  to 
coerce  me  into  telling  them  all  of  the  information  I  had  while  in  their  presence.  I  can 
see  why  that  was  done,  why  they  insisted  so  earnestly  upon  accompanying  me  back  to 
the  missionary's  house,  oo  much,  Mr.  Secretary,  for  a  relation  of  my  visit  to  the 
agency. 

I  want  to  talk  very  briefly  on  two  or  three  matters  that  were  called  to  my  attention 
that,  I  think,  could  be  proven  by  proper  evidence;  that  is,  the  efforts  of  the  Indians  to 
get  a  fair  hearing  in  this  case.  In  the  beginning  Mrs.  Grey  went  to  the  reservation. 
We  understand  that.  She,  I  think,  possibly  through  her  suggest[37]ions  to  the  Indians, 
with  a  delegation  of  Indians,  visited  Washington  to  present  their  grievances  personally. 

The  Secretary.  From  whom  did  you  get  that  information? 

Mr.  Brosius.  From  the  Indians.    Mrs.  urey,  possibly;  but  I  got  it  from  the  Indians. 

The  Secretary.  When  did  you  get  this  information? 

Mr.  Brosius.  I  got  this  information  at  Parkham,  from  Joe  Cooper  and  the  other  Indi- 
ans, and  I  got  it  generally  from  the  Reverend  Mr.  Burgess  also,  but  this  is,  of  course,  only 
hearsay,  from  the  simple  fact  that  he  did  not  know  of  this  delegation. 

[381  It  was  only  hearsay  to  him.  But  I  have  no  doubt  that  that  can  be  proven. 
I  feel  very  positive  about  it.  I  want  to  relate  briefly,  however,  the  circumstances 
that  occurred  during  the  effort  of  the  Indians  to  secure  a  hearing  at  Washington. 
The  Indians  had  raised  money  suflicient  to  come.  They  were  on  the  train.  Mrs.  Grey 
was  with  them,  as  I  understand. 

The  Secretary.  When  did  this  occur? 

Mr.  Brosius.  This  occurred  in  March,  I  think,  df  1907.  I  am  under  the  impres- 
sion that  Mrs.  Grey  had  not  been  to  Washington  at  that  time,  but  she  may  have  oeen 
there  before  that.  That  does  not  matter.  Anyway  the  delation  had  arranged  to 
come.    They  had  funds  in  their  pocket  sufficient  to  pay  their  own.  «t.^t^&r&.  *^^S^&»^ 
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■  **"*  ti     1*    They  were  g:oing  from  the  agency  over  to  Sheridan,  W3?^.     Tb6 

t]     hmrd  of  their  plan  to  present  tJbeir  grievancea,  and  I  am  inf armed, 

_eUeve  it  to  be  the  ease  iind  believe  it  can  be  anbsfcantmtedf  that  he 

*%^  ly  by  telephone,  some  of  the  officers  in  the  reservation  to  intercept 

^  \  taju..    tmy  were  mterceptecJ;  I  understand   they  wore  placed    under 

irt  on  the  train.     They  were  taken  off  the  train  at  Sheridan,  Wyo.,  outside 

rt^.  Twiion  and  outside  the  State,     At  Shexidan,  Wyo,,  the  officers  of  th©  re&- 

3rvation,  acting  under  the  authority  of  the  agent,  eecured  additional  help^  poagibly 

«i  the  niarahal  of  the  town,  which  could  \*my  easily  he  done,  and  they  had  a  eort 

bearmg.     I  do  not  know  what  the  chaj^eg  were  against  them,  but  tiiere  wae  evi- 

itly  some  trumped-up  cliarge,  possibly  that  they  were  leaving  the  reservation  with- 

'  the  agent's  consent.     Before  they  were  placed  in  jail  Joe  Cooper  demanded  that 

mow  what  the  charges  were  tigainst  him  and  that  be  have  lotnebody  to  protect  hia 

rests.    His  appeals  were  overlooked  and  turned  down  and  they  were  put  in  jail 

i"  nights    This  wae  outside  the  reaervsition  and  outside  the  State.    The  next  day 

•«v  officers  of  the  reservation,  actiuj^  under  the  agent,  brouglvt  them  hack  to  the  reser- 

Yfttion,  where  they  were  kept  in  jail  for  two  or  three  days  and  were  only  released 

upon  the  earnest  petition,  a  sort  of  threat,  possibly,  from  Mrs.  Grey  that  elie  would 

•-^oae  the  matter  right  then  unless  they  were  released.    Their  money  was  taken 

im  them  by  officers  acting  under  the  authority  of  *tiie  agent.    That  money  wa4 

«rwardfl  returned. 

The  Sechetart.  Did  you  get  this  information  from.  Mrs.  Grey? 

Mr.  Baosiua*  I  got  it  from  the  Indians  themselves— ^rom  Joe  Cooper.    Joe  Cooper 

was  one  of  them.    There  wc  re  three  or  four.    Joe  Coopej  ia  a  eitiaen  of  the  United 

*i*^fii"^s.    He  voted  for  McKinley,  he  telle  [40]  me,  so  Mr.  Reynolds  can  not  plead 

:ance  that  Joe  Cooper  was  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.    He  knew  be  was  a 

en. 

blowing  that^  a  month  or  two  after  the  inspector  got  there,  Joe  Coopf^r  was  seen 

ing  out  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Burgess^a  house,  and  the  agent  hailed  htm.     Joe 

peT  telb  me  this.     He.said :  *'  I  hear  that  you  have  been  talking  about  me  again*" 

j:  do  not  know  what  reply  Joe  made— some  evaeive  answer,  poaeibly — but  he  called 

to  Big  Medicine^  the  policeman,  and  said  "put  that  man  in  jail."    He  stayed  tliere 

poesihly  four  weeks  or  thirty  d^y^.    That  was  eacactly  tJiree  months  after  tliey  were 

thrown  in  jail  at  Sheridan,  Wyo  ,  aftc^r  their  arrest  by  officers  of  the  reservation  acting 

under  Agent  Re^TioIcLH. 

Those  are  not  the  only  instances  that  I  charge  in  my  general  charge  against  the  con- 
duct or  condition  of  that  reservation,  and  of  Inspector  Dalby's  conduct.     I  charge  this, 
however^  against  the  agent,  that  if  an  Indian  there  raises  his  hand  in  justification  or 
plea  for  justice  he  is  oftentimes  thrown  into  jail,  or  liable  to  be. 
r41]  The  Secretary.  Upon  what  do  you  base  that? 

Mr.  Brosius.  I  base  that  upon  the  general  statements  that  the  Indiana  have  made 
tome: 

The  Secretary.  Are  these  statements  that  you  now  make  based  upon  information 
that  you  have  received  from  any  Indians  other  than  those  whom  you  met  at  Mr.  Bur- 
gess's house  on  the  evening  that  you  refer  to  at  Sheridan? 

Mr.  Brosius.  Mr.  Burgess's  house  is  on  the  reservation.    I  met  the  Indiana  outside 
the  reservation. 
The  Secretary.  At  Sheridan? 
Mr.  Brosius.  At  Parkman,  Wyo. 

The  Secretary.  And  that  is  the  only  conference  you  had  with  the  Indians? 
Mr.  Brosius.  That  is  the  only  conference  I  had  with  the  Indians,  excepting  with 
the  one  Indian  that  met  me  at  the  station  and  walked  down  with  me  to  Mr.  Burgess's 
house,  and  that  was  a  very  short  conference,  of  course.  I  did  not  go  into  [42]  the 
general  conditions  in  that  case;  there  wasn't  time.  That  was  a  young  man  who  had 
been,  as  I  say,  in  the  Philippine  war,  but  I  have  no  doubt  but  wnat  I  can  prove  these 
statements. 

Furthermore,  there  is  a  case  of  an  Indian  having  refused,  when  brought  up  before 
Agent  Reynolds,  to  sign  a  blank  voucher  for  pay  tnat  he  was  entitled  to,  and  which 
he  was  to  receive  through  the  agent,  a  disbursing  officer  of  the  Government;  he 
refused  to  sign  that  blank  voucher,  and  the  agent  put  him  in  jail  for  thirty  days. 
The  Secretary.  From  whom  did  you  get  that  information? 
Mr.  Brosius.  I  got  that  information  from  the  same  source  that  I  spoke  of;  I  believe 
it  can  be  proven.    There  is  no  doubt  about  it  in  my  mind,  and  I  will  leave  it — 

possibly  I  am  unwise  in  that,  from  the  present  situation  here — but  I  was  going  to  say 

The  Secretary.  What  do  you  mean  by  "the  present  situation  here?" 

Mr.  Brosius.  I  mean  by  that  that  Mr.  Leupp  nas  criticised  me  for  miilring  rather 

strong  statements  that  I  could  not  prove,  and  I  was  going  to  say  that  I  woum  leave 

th&t  with  Mr.  Leupp,  for  the  reason  that  where  I  have  made  a  statement  that  I  believe 

/  can  prove  bo  and  so  and  am  very  ationgVy  eonNme^  ol  \\.  \4S\  I  think  he  has  gen- 
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erally  found  that  there  is  some  foundation  of  truth  in  it.  I  do  not  pretend  that 
every  statement  I  may  make  regarding  an  Indian  agency  can  be  proven,  but  I  want 
to  say  here  incidentally  that  in  my  char^g^  which  I  made  a^gainst  the  Crow  Indian 
management  I  thought  I  had  better  include  things  for  which  there  seemed  to  be 
some  foundation  of  truth;  I  may  not  l>e  able  to  prove  them  upon  investigation,  just 
as  I  told  Mr.  Leupp;  but  I  followed  my  usual  course  in  the  case,  the  course  that  I  have 
followed  for  nine  years.  I  don't  think  Mr.  Leupp  has  given  me  any  special  privi- 
leges in  this.  I  followed  the  same  course  under  Commissioner  Jones  for  seven  years; 
I  wanted  to  brins  them  all  up  so  thay  might  be  investigated.  I  knew  that  some  of 
these  matters  haof  probably  been  eone  over  by  Inspector  Dalby,  but,  taking  the  posi- 
tion that  he  was  never  to  have  tne  confidence  of  these  Indians,  I  wanted  to  bring 
out  the  whole  situation  again;  that  was  why  I  made  a  charge  consisting  of  nine  {yx>e- 
written  pages. 

Mr,  Miller.  Mr.  Broeius,  I  understand  that,  apart  from  the  information  you  ^t 
directly  from  these  Indians,  you  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  conditions  exist- 
ing there? 

Mr.  Brosiub.  No,  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Miller.  And  that  information^  of  course,  ia  based  upon  the  statements  [441 
that  you  were  able  to  get  during  the  very  short  time  you  had  of  getting  in  any  sort  of 
contact  with  them? 

Mr.  Brosius.  Yes;  of  course  I  was  leading  down  to  this  council  with  the  Indians. 
That  has  been  spoken  of,  but  I  thought  I  would  go  into  that  somewhat  in  detail  just 
from  the  statements  made,  which  I  think  can  be  verified.  As  I  said  to  Mr.  Leupp 
in  a  subsequent  letter,  I  have  no  affidavits  but  I  believe  it  can  be  substantiated  by 
possibly  fifty  people  who  were  within  hearing  who  understand  the  English  language. 

They  met  m  tnis  council.  The  Indians,  I  understand,  were  refused  the  oppor- 
timity  of  having  their  own  stenographer.  Thejr  offered  to  pay  for  the  stenograpner; 
Mr.  Dalby  refused  them.  They  did  not  have  just  the  interpreter  that  they  wished. 
This  council  was  in  a  tent.  They  went  into  the  meeting  and  some  question  of  cattle 
trespass  came  up;  some  Indian  was  being  interrogated,  and  Joe  Cooper  spoke  up; 
he  was  president  of  the  Crow  Indian  lodge,  by  the  way,  imd  he  was  a  rei)resentative 
speaker  for  the  Indians;  that  ought  to  oe  und 


_^ , ,     understood.    He  suggested  that  he  had 

seen  cattle  in  a  certain  place.  Tne  inspector  asked  him  in  his  rather  sharp  way — 
according  to  the  Indians  ne  was  rather  fierce  in  his  manner  of  speaking — "How  many 
were  there?"  Joe  said:  "I  don't  know;  that  is  what  I  want  to  know;  I  didn't  count 
them."  That  would  be  a  natural  answer  for  anyone  to  make.  Then  the  inspector 
flew  at  him.  He  shook  his  fist  under  his  nose  and  said,  "You  are  [45]  a  God  damn 
liar." 

The  Secretary.  This  is  the  statement  made  to  you  by  Joe  Cooper? 

Mr.  Brosius.  By  Joe  Cooper,  and  it  can  be  corrroborated — either  that  language  or 
something  similar  to  that.  He  may  have  said  "You  are  a  liar,"  and  then  put  in  the 
oath,  but  if  the  statements  do  not  agree  it  will  only  show  that  something  oi  the  kind 
did  occur.  In  a  statement  of  facts  you  can  seldom  get  two  witnesses  to  tell  the  same 
story,  word  for  word. 

Joe  Cooper  was  rather  nonplussed  at  first,  but  recovered  himself  and  said:  "I  will 
not  answer  your  question;  Itook  yctHoi"  a  gentlemen."  Then  the  inspector  said: 
"You  get  out  of  this  tent."  Jo*  ^f^,  "Yes,  sir;  I  will  get  out."  Joe  is  rather  a  polite 
fellow ;  in  speaking  to  me  he  would  say '  *  Yes,  sir . "  He  says,  *  *  Yes,  sir;  I  will  get  out, '  * 
but  old  Plenty  Coos  spoke  up  and  says,  "  If  he  goes,  we  wiU  go  too."  That  broke  up 
the  council.  The  inspector  went  out  afterwards  and  begged  them  to  come  back,  and 
Joe  Cooper  went  back;  then  Plenty  Coos  lectured  them.  He  said,  "This  is  tiie  kind 
of  man  they  send  from  Washington;  we  have  no  confidence  in  this  man."  He  mocked 
him,  by  the  way,  and  went  tnrough  the  wild  gesticulations  the  inspector  had  gone 
through,  gesticulating  with  his  head  and  his  arms;  and  finally  he  turned  around  to 
the  inspector.  This  is  what  has  been  told  to  me,  and  I  believe  it  can  be  substan- 
tiated  

[46]  The  Secretary.  I  want  you  always  to  let  me  know  who  told  you  these  things. 

Mr'.  Brosius.  This  was  Joe  Ciooper,  and  Mrs.  Grev  had  gone  over  this  same  thing. 
She  may  not  agree  in  just  the  phraseology  of  the  oatn  that  was  used. 
.  Mr.  Miller.  Who  told  you  these  facts  which  took  place  at  the  council? 

Mr.  Brosius.  Joe  Cooper  was  the  main  Indian  witness. 

Mr.  Miller.  Did  any  of  the  other  Indians  tell  you  that? 

Mr.  Brosius.  I  was  talking  to  one  or  two  other  Indians;  I  can  not  recall  which  ones. 

Mr.  Miller.  Did  they  corroborate  Joe  Cooper  or  acquiesce  in  what  he  said? 

Mr.  Brosius.  Yes,  they  did.  I  have  no  doubt  in  the  world  but  what  I  pan  secure 
evidence  to  positively  prove  that  condition  of  Uiings;  I  would  almost  wager  my  repu- 
tation, if  I  had  anv  left  with  the  Commissioner,  and  I  hope  I  have  some  reputation  left 
with  him.    [Laugnter.] 
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[47]  The  Secrktahy.  Now,  Mr.  Broeius,  what  I  want  to  get  a^t  is  not  what  you  tHink 
you  fan  prove,  but  your  reasons  for  believing  that  you  can  prove  the  statements  wliich 
you  make. 

Mr.  Baoaius,  Yes,  eir.  These  are  the  reasons.  I  ^t  the  statements  from  Joe 
Cooper;  he  was  the  man  sworn  at;  he  told  me  of  one  Indian  who  was  tlien  witbin  6  feet 
of  hunt  a-iid  of  course  there  m\iBt  have  been — this  ie  my  judj^ment — out  of  the  council 
consist Lng  of  anywhere  £rt>m  100  to  200  possibly  50  tliat  could  understand  the  Enj^lish 
language;  I  haven* t  any  doubt,  Mr.  Secretary ^  but  what  that  can  be  shown  po.sitively 
to  be  a  fact.  I  haven't  the  evidence;  as  I  say;  I  have  been  prevented  in  a  nieoaure 
from  getting  it*  I  aaw  that  I  would  have  no  opportimity  to  get  information  within  the 
reservation  and  I  did  not  follow  it  up,  I  think  that  I  aBsumed  too  mucli  that  1  harl  a 
reputation  with  the  0:>nimissioner^  and  that  il  I  should  make  a  statement  like  that  and 
claim  that  I  could  prove  it  there  would  be  another  investigation  and  I  would  be  given 
the  privilege  of  proving  it.  I  have  followed  that  course  in  some  other  cases^  but  in  this 
case,  so  far^  it  seems  that  I  am  called  upon  to  substantiate  my  statements  by  affidavits, 
that  I  have  not  done, 
Mr*  MiLLBR.  When  did  you  leave  the  reservation?  ^^J 

Hr,  Bnosiua.  That  waa  on  July  13.  ^H 

[48]  Mr,  MnxBR*  The  following  morning.  ^  ^H 

Mr  Brosius.   In  the  early  morning,  abuut  2  o*clock^  I  left  on  the  next  tmiii.  ^H 

Mr.  Miller.  And  did  not  return  there?  ^B 

Mr.  Brosius.  Noj  I  saw  there  was  no  need  of  returning, 

I  was  at  the  point  in  this  narration  where  Plenty  Cooe  tiUTied  round  to  the  inspector 
and  said:  **We  have  Igist  confidence  in  you;  whenever  you  get  ready  you  can  rettim 
to  Washington.  We  will  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  you*  Whenever  the  Govern- 
ment can  send  a  proper  man  out  here  that  we  can  talk  to  reaaonabl)^,  we  wiU  talk 
with  him."  The  jnspecto:  said  he  had  been  engaged  in  the  investigation  of  the  etoel 
trust  and  other  important  matters,  and  that  the  President  reganled  him  ai  a  verj^ 
good  man  and  firially  said,  "Weil,  I  will  conduct  this  investigation  mj-self/'  **An 
right/'  Plenty  Coos  says,  "y<^u  &>  t*ver  Ui  the  agency  and  conduct  the  inveetigntion," 
O?  course  thai  was  irony  or  sarcasm;  because  it  was  the  agency  people  that  the  Indians 
had  been  complaining  of;  of  course  the  inspector  could  go  over  there*  Then  he  said 
'    —  -         -       ■     -  .      ^  „        ..^     .,.  ^  ^^  ^^^  where  you 

Coos  says,  "glaa  to 
veatigation,  or  about  our 
troubles."' 

There  was  a  camp  Indian  who,  after  the  inspector  had  used  the  oath  in  the  manner 
he  did,  rebuked  him  and  said,  "Do  you  believe  in  a  God?"  He  said,  "We  are  taught 
differently;  we  are  taught  not  to  use  the  language  you  are  using  here."  I  thought 
that  was  quite  a  good  rebuke,  coming  from  a  camp  Indian. 

Now,  of  course,  that  is  all  hearsay,  but  I  firmly  believe  I  can  prove  it  by  investigation. 

[501  Following  that  was  my  own  reception  at  the  agency. 

So  here  we  have  the  three  efforts  of  tne  Indians:  First,  their  effort  to  reach  W^aahing- 
ton  in  a  delegation.  Their  agent  arrested  them  unlawfully.  An  Indian  agent  has  no 
more  right  to  arrest  an  Indian  in  his  travels  than  he  would  have  to  arrest  me.  That  is 
the  law,  I  tliink,  determined  in  1879  in  the  case  of  Swift  Bird  (possibly)  against  General 
Crook,  of  the  United  States  Army.  It  was  (fe^ymined  by  Judge  Dudley,  of  Omaha, 
that  an  Indian  is  a  person,  entitled  to  freedom  of  action,  entitled  to  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happmess,  as  well  as  any  citizen  of  the  State.  If  I  am  wrong  I  would 
like  very  much  to  be  informed  what  the  law  is. 

So  these  Indians  were  unjustly  deprived  of  their  libert}^,  unjustly  imprisoned  out- 
side the  reservation,  unjustly  brought  back  to  the  reservation  by  the  agent,  and  there 
again  unjustly  imprisoned  and  their  money  taken  from  them.  Tlieir  effort  to  reach 
Washington  and  get  a  hearing  before  your  Department  and  before  the  President  was 
frustrated.  Next  came  the  council  proceedmgs,  which  the  inspector  broke  up  by 
swearing  at  them,  calling  their  main  speaker  a  liar  and  then  ordering  him  out  of  the 
tent.  That  practically  broke  up  the  council.  Finally,  we  have  the  treatment  that  he 
accorded  me.     That  is  my  statement. 

The  Secretary.  Are  there  any  questions  that  you  would  like  to  bring  out,  Mr. 
MUler? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  Mr.  Brosius  has  stated  fully  all  the  facts  as  we  know  them  with* 
respect  to  what  transpired  there. 

[51]  Mr.  BiNNEY.  I  think  so. 

The  Secretary.  Mr.  Leupp,  is  there  any  question  that  you  would  like  to  ask  Mr. 
Brosius? 

Mr.  Lb^pp.  I  have  nothing  to  say. 


nau  oeen  compiaming  oi;  oi  course  me  inHpecior  couici  go  over  mere 
to  Plenty  C<»e^that  ia,  Inspector  Dalby— *'I  will  come  up  and  see 
live/'  This  was  60  or  70  miles  away,  [49]  *'All  right,"  Plenty  Coc 
etee  you  up  there,  hut  we  will  talk  nothing  about  thiji  inveatigatio 
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The  Sbcretary.  Mr.  Dalby,  are  there  any  questions  that  you  want  to  ask? 

Mr.  Dalby.  I  should  like  to  have  the  privilege  of  cross-exaniiniiig  Mr.  Brosius,^  but 
I  m-esume  you  will  want  to  hear  my  statement  first. 

The  Secretary.  You  can  do  just  as  you  wish  about  that. 

Mr.  Brosius.  I  would  mther  you  would  cross-examine  me  now,  since  I  have  just 
spoken. 

The  Secretary.  Very  good.  There  is  just  one  question,  Mr.  Brosius.  You  refer  to 
a  letter  which  you  had  from  Mr.  Burgess  before  you  went  out  there. 

Mr.  Brosius.  Yes. 

The  Secretary.  Have  you  that  letter  here? 

Mr.  Brosius.  No;  I  have  not.  That  was  a  private  letter,  anyway.  But  I  have  told 
you  frankly  what  he  said.  He  spoke  especially  of  the  council  proceedings  that  had 
Deen  broken  up.  Of  course  that  was  only  hearsay  on  his  part,  so  it  is  no  evidence 
whatever. 

Mr.  Dalby.  In  your  statement  you  say  that  you  heard  from  newspaper  accoujits 
and  other  sources  of  the  trouble  on  the  Crow  Agency.  Will  you  state  wnat  those  other 
sources  were? 

Mr.  Brosius.  I  heard  it  from  the  newspapers  and  I  heard  it,  as  [52]  I  say,  from  Mr. 
Burgees,  and  I  stopped  in  Billings  and  maae  some  little  inquirv  there.  I  went  to  Mr. 
McCullough's  house.  By  the  way,  I  did  not  see  Mr.  McCuIlough,  and  never  had 
heard  Mr.  McCullough's  name  before;  I  just  happened  to  9^,0  there.  I  thought  that 
the  people,  especially  a  minister,  in  Billings,  would  probably  know  something  of  the 
c  editions  down  there.  I  did  not  see  Mr.  McCuIlough  at  that  time,  but  I  saw  a  lady 
in  the  house  who  had  formerly  lived  on  the  reservation.  She  was  very  cautious  what 
she  said,  but  said  there  had  been  a  good  deal  of  trouble  down  there,  and  she  had  heard 
about  this  council. 

Mr.  Dalby.  Who  was  that  lady? 

Mr.  Brosius.  I  do  not  know  her  name.  She  was  formerly  an  employee.  She  did 
tell  me  her  name,  but  I  do  not  remember  it.     She  lived  there  in  the  house. 

Mr.  Dalby.  Then  you  heard  from  Mr.  Burgess  before  you  wrote  to  him? 

Mr.  Brosius.  Yes,  before  I  wrote  him  to  meet  me  at  Sheridan. 

Mr.  Dalby.  Did  Mr.  Burgess  suggest  your  goine:  to  the  reservation? 

Mr.  Brosius.  I  think  he  did.    He  said  the  Indians  wanted  to  see  me. 

Mr.  Dalby.  That  was  a  letter  from  Mr.  Burgess  to  you? 

Mr.  Brosius.  Yes;  that  is  my  recollection  of  it. 

Mr.  Dalby.  I  presume  you  have  that  letter  and  can  produce  it? 

Mr.  Brosius.  Well,  I  say  that  was  a  personal  letter  and  I  do  not  know  just  all 
that  it  contains. 

Mr.  Dalby.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  would  like  to  have  that  letter  produced  for  other  pur- 
poses aside  from  the  purpose  in  this  case.  [53]  I  will  explain  that  later;  but  Mr.  Brosius 
nas  referred  to  a  letter  which  is  material  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Burgess,  and  in  the  interest 
of  the  Department  I  would  like  to  have  that  letter  produced. 

Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  do  not  think  that  we  ought — except  in  the  exercise 
of  your  discretion,  of  course — to  involve  in  this  question  any  matter  touching  the 
investigation  of  other  people.  Mr.  Burgess  may  or  may  not  be  the  proper  man  to 
occupy  the  position  he  does,  but  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  be  put  in  the  position  of 
furnishing  evidence  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Department,  will  justify  his  removal 

The  Secretary.  I  do  not  understand  that  that  is  the  sufwestion  of  Mr.  Dalby. 

Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Dalby  said  that  he  wanted  it  for  another  purpose. 

The  Secretary.  Do  you  mean  a  purpose  outside  of  this  investigation? 

Mr.  Dalby.  The  reason  I  did  not  explain  it  fully  was  because  I  did  not  want  to 
bring  in  other  matters;  but  I  want  to  put  in  the  record  that  I  want  that  letter  not 
merely  in  this  connection,  but  in  the  other  also.     I  will  explain  that  if  you  think  best. 

The  Secretary.  I  want  every  bit  of  evidence  which  will  tend  to  show  what  the 
facts  were  about  this  matter  and  the  source  of  the  information  upon  which  Mr.  Brosius 
has  made  liis  statements  here. 

Mrs.  Markob.  But  not  about  other  matters,  Mr.  Secretary? 

Mr.  Brosius.  I  did  not  rely  upon  the  statements  of  Mr.  Burgess.  I  knew  the  con- 
ditions; he  told  me  the  conditions  under  which  he  was  charged  by  Mr.  Dalby. 

[54]  Mr.  Miller.  I  think  it  would  be  rather  unfair  for  us  to  be  furnishing  letters 
which  might  incriminate  Mr.  Burgess  as  to  other  things.  Mr.  Burgess  is  only  referred 
to  as  being  the  source  of  the  original  suggestion  that  he  should  come  to  the  reservation, 
and  I  hardly  feel  that  it  is  right  to  put  us  in  the  position  of  furnishing  letters  which 
mi^ht  possibly  inciiminate  Mr.  Burgess.  I  do  not  presume  that  they  would,  but 
evidently  Mr.  Dalby  thinks  so. 

The  Secretary.  Have  you  any  objection  to  allowing  me  to  see  that  letter? 

Mr.  Brosius.  I  am  not  sure.  It  is  private  correspondence.  I  will  consider  that 
matter.  But  all  along  my  main  reliance  was  upon  these  Indians.  I  always  based 
39910—8.  Doc.  445, 60-1 46 
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my  investigatioiis  upon  e^tements  made  by  Indmtia.  They  might  be  conobor&ted 
by  outfiiders.  And  I  have  also  stated  that  any  elatemente  which  Mr.  Burgees  might 
have  made  were  only  on  ht^rsay. 

The  Secebtakt.  His  statement  evidently  baa  weight  with  you^  Mr.  Broeius,  and 
it  8lrik(>s  me  that  it  would  be  a  proper  thing  to  allow  me  to  aee  the  letter*  Of  course 
you  understand  I  have  ao  authority  to  cotnpr'l  the  production  uf  any  papers.  All  I 
want  i»  to  pet  the  facts  in  this  proceeding,  bo  that  we  will  know  exactly  upon  what  you 
have  baaed  the  opinio Q  which  you  have  expreased  this  morning. 

Mr.  Leufp.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  respect  to  Mr.  Miller's  reference  to  Mr.  Buig«£e,  was 
not  the  llrst  mention  of  Mr.  Bui^t^fis's  name  in  Uiis  whole  hearing  made  by  one  or  the 
other  of  th©  speakers  of  [&6l  the  Indian  Rights'  Aseocistion?  Was  not  that  brought  in 
aa  one  of  the  ervidencei  of  Mr*  Dal  by 'a  swinging  way  of  dispoaing  of  this  tiling? 

Mrs.  ML^RKOS.  Mr.  Secretary^  may  I  ask  a  question 7 

The  Secret  An  Y,  Certainly: 

Mrs.  Mahkob,  Would  it  be  proper,  when  we  are  investigating  only  the  Indian  que^ 
tion,  to  give  a  letter  to  Mr.  Dalby  for  any  otbt»r  purp<*at*  than  tbo  Indian  queetion? 

The  Si^CRBTARY,   It  is  not  a  question  of  giving  it  to  Mr.  Dalby* 

Mrs,  Mabeoe.  I  thought  Mr.  Dal  by  aeked  for  it  for  another  purpose. 

The  SfiCRETART.  He  stated  what  his  reaBons  were  for  asking  for  the  letter.  But  the 
letter  would  be  presented  to  me,  not  to  Mr.  Dally;  and  aa  the  statfmtnis  made  by 
Mr.  BuTgPss  seem  to  have  been  the  baBis  of  much  that  Mr»  Broeius  has  himself  believed, 
it  seems  to  me  that  it  wotild  be  of  much  aid  to  me  to  know  exactly  what  the  atatementa 
of  Mr.  Burgeea  were  upon  which  Mr.  Brosius  bases  his  statements* 

[50]  Mr,  Brosiub.  I  wouhi  like  to  correct  your  Lm predion  somewhat.  I  do  not 
thank  I  Kiid— I  certainly  did  not  mean  to  Infer— thiit  the  atatementa  of  ilr.  Burgcw 
were  LtTgely  the  basis  of  my  statement,  I  meant  to  say,  and  I  think  I  did  say,  that  I 
always  made  it  a  point  to  interview  the  Indians  and  rely  upon  their  fitatement«,  and  to 
discover  from  other  people  how  reliable  they  were.  Sometimes  these  eUtements 
come  from  Indians  who  are  not  xery  reliable. 

Mr,  Miller,  I  think  Mr.  Broeius  stated  he  got  the  suggestion  from  Mr,  Burgen,  but 
that  be  did  not  rely  upon  Mr,  Burgesss's  etatcments,  because  they  were  mere  ni^reay , 

Mr,  UjNNET.  As  I  understand  it,  Mr.  Secretary,  it  is  Mr.  Brosms^s  custom  to  gu  imt 
West  every  summer  and  to  go  to  any  reservalioua  where  he  has  heard  that  something 
is  goin^  on  which  he  thinks  ought  to  be  looked  into  by  an  independent  body  outside 
of  the  Government;  that  in  this  case  he  saw  certain  statements  in  the  newspai>era  in 
regard  to  this  matter  and  incidentally  he  bad  a  letter  from  Mr.  Bureetis  giving 
hearsay  statements  on  the  same  point.  But,  as  I  understand  it,  what  he  had  seen  in 
the  newspapers  was  quite  sufficient  to  direct  his  mind  to  the  advisability  of  going 
there. 

The  Secretary.  Well,  I  shall  leave  it  this  way;  from  what  has  been  stated  here  I 
will  ask  vou  to  let  me  see  the  letter.    You  can  do  as  you  please  about  it. 

[57]  Mr.  Brosius.  I  want  to  say  this:  That  in  my  work  as  a|:ent  of  the  association  I 
have  usually  made  it  a  point  with  people  that  if  they  would  give  me  any  confidential 
information  I  would  protect  them  as  my  informers.  I  have  frequently  been  able  to 
unearth  rascality  on  a  reservation  by  promising  my  informer  that  he  would  be  pro- 
tected. Those  informers  are  frequently  connected  with  the  Department,  and  yet  tney 
know,  or  if  they  feel  that  they  know,  that  if  they  give  out  information  and  it  becomes 
known  to  the  agent  (and  it  is  often  the  policy  of  the  Department  to  send  information 
to  the  agent  himself)  the  first  man  or  woman  to  suffer  is  the  informer  himself.  And  so 
I  have  been  able,  by  promising  to  shield  these  people  and  not  to  give  out  their  names 
as  my  informants,  to  get  information.     So  that  you  see  it  would  be  unwise  for  me  to 

five  up  that  information  and  unjust  to  the  parties  themselves  for  anyone  to  insist  that 
give  it  up.  I  will  be  cut  off  from  one  very  large  source  of  information  if  it  is  discovered 
by  the  rules  of  evidence  that  I  can  not  prevent  their  names  from  coming  up.  I  will 
appeal  to  your  reasonable  view  as  to  that. 

The  Secretary.  That  proposition  is  quite  a  different  one  from  submitting  to  me 
any  information  upon  which  you  have  based  your  opinion.  If  we  are  to  work  together 
in  any  examination,  we  must  be  perfectly  frank  with  one  another.  I  do  not  ask  you 
to  accept  my  opinion  of  what  some  one  has  said.  If  I  wish  to  impress  upon  you  that 
my  opinion  is  based  upon  farts;  if  I  am  dealing  with  you  [58]  in  a  confidential  way  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  the  truth,  you  should  not  hesitate  to  give  me  the  facts,  and  I 
would  not  hesitate  to  give  you  the  facts  upon  which  I  base  ray  opinion. 

Mr.  BiNNEY.  I  wish  to  say  that  I  presume  that  this  letter  which  has  been  referred 
to  has  not  been  seen  by  anyone  here  present  except  Mr.  Brosius.  So  far  as  I  am  awaie, 
I  have  never  seen  the  letter  or  a  copy  of  it. 

Mr.  BiNNEY.  Mr.  Secretary,  your  request  will  undoubtedly  be  considered. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  understand  the  Secretary  means  it  would  be  for  your  personal  peru- 
sal, not  to  be  used  in  any  way  in  any  adverse  proceeding  against  Mr.  Burgess  or  to  furniflh 
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the  basis  upon  which  Mr.  Dalby  can  make  further  charges  against  Mr.  Brosius.  I  do 
not  think  we  ou^ht  to  be  put  in  the  position  of  furnishing  evidence  against  a  man  who  is 
now  under  inquiry  by  Mr.  Dalby,  as  an  incidental  part  of  the  investigation. 

The  Secretary.  What  I  am  seeking  are  the  facts,  not  for  the  purpose  of  proving 
or  disproving  any  charge,  and  the  letter  to  which  reference  has  been  made  may  or  may 
not  throw  light  upon  this  controverted  point.  If  I  see  it,  I  can  tell;  if  I  do  not  see  it, 
I  do  not  know  what  is  in  it. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  wish  to  say  personally  that  in  my  judgment  it  ought  to  be  exhibited 
to  you. 

The  Secretary.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Dalby. 

Mr.  Dalby  (addressing  Mr.  Brosius).  Do  you  remember  the  ap[59]proximate  date 
of  that  letter? 

Mr.  Brosius.  I  do  not  know  the  date. 

Mr.  Dalby.  Anyway,  it  was  written  to  you  before  you  wrote  to  Mr.  Burgew. 

Mr.  Brosius.  No;  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Burgess. 

Mr.  Dalby.  You  say  that  was  one  source  of  information  from  which  you  heard  of 
the  trouble,    *    *    * 

Mr.  Brosius.  I  saw  a  newspaper  account  of  Mrs.  Grey's  arrest.  I  knew  Mr.  Bur- 
gess was  on  that  reservation  and  wrote  to  him.  • 

Mr.  Dalby.  You  wrote  to  him  first? 

Mr.  Brosius.  Yes;  I  asked  him  to  give  me  a  statement. 

Mr.  Dalby.  He  was  not  a  source  of  yqur  information  independent  of  the  news- 
papers?   You  referred  to  other  independent  sources.    What  other  sources  were  there? 

Mr.  Brosius.  I  was  connecting  that  when  I  spoke  of  Mr.  Burgess  as  one  of  the 
sources.    He  was  one  source.    I  saw  accounts  in  the  newspapers. 

Mr.  Dalby.  Did  you  have  letters  from  any  others  independent  from  Mr.  Burgess? 

Mr.  Brosius.  I  do  not  know  of  any.  ^ 

Mr.  Dalby.  Did  you  get  any  letter  from  Mrs.  Grey? 

Mr.  Brosius.  No;  I  never  heard  from  her  at  any  time  up  to  this  time. 

Mr.  Dalby.  When  you  saw  Mr.  Burgess  at  Sheridan  you  say  he  [60]  promised  to 
send  you  Joe  Cooper  and  some  of  the  other  Indians? 

Mr.  Brosius.  1  said  he  would  try  to  get  them.     It  was  at  my  request. 

Mr.  Dalby.  What  other  Indians  did  Mr.  Burgess  send  you? 

Mr.  Brosius.  He  did  not  know  whom  he  could  get.    He  got  three  or  four  of  them. 

Mr.  Dalby.  Joe  Cooper  came  to  Parkman  at  Mr.  Burgess's  suggestion  and  at  your 
request? 

Mr.  Brosius.  At  my  request;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalby.  You  referred  to  an  intermarried  white  man.    What  was  his  name? 

Mr.  Brosius.  I  remember  his  name  now;  it  was  Doyle.  He  told  me  about  his 
trouble  with  the  agent.  The  agent  had  him  arrested  for  selline  whisky.  He  said  the 
agent  did  not  like  him,  and  got  him  into  all  sorts  of  trouble.  I  saw  then  that  he  was 
just  such  a  man  as  most  every  white  man  on  a  reservation,  and  he  was  arrested  for 
bringing  whisky  on  the  reservation.  He  said  that  everybody  else  got  whisky  for  their 
own  personal  use,  but  he  was  singled  out  and  punished  because  the  agent  did  not  like 
him.  I  get  information  from  people  that  are  subject  to  persecution  and  possibly 
justly  to  prosecution  by  the  Government  at  some  times. 

Mr.  Dalby.  In  the  letter  which  has  been  referred  to  this  statement  is  made :  "  shortly 
afterwards,  when  the  inspector  was  still  at  the  agency,  the  agent  of  this  association. 
Mr.  S.  M.  Brosius,  [61]  whose  attention  had  been  called  to  the  alleged  abuses,  arrived 
at  the  agency  in  order  to  give  such  assistance  as  was  in  his  power  to  the  Government 
and  ascertain  the  truth  as  to  the  conditions  existing  on  the  reservation.''  How  did 
you  propo  le  to  give  that  assistance? 

Mr.  Brosius.  I  was  going  to  follow  my  usual  plan  in  that  case  of  getting  information 
from  the  Indians,  and  if  I  could  find  any  information  that  seemed  to  oe  reliable  I 
would  report  it  to  the  Government,  as  I  told  you  in  our  interview  that  I  would  follow 
my  usual  course  in  this  case.  But  if  I  had  found  you  agreeable  and  willing  to  listen  to 
me  and  hear  the  evidence,  if  you  had  not  approached  me  in  the  way  you  did,  I  would 
undoubtedly  have  felt  friendly,  but  I  could  not  do  it  under  the  circumstances.  I 
related  the  conditions  as  related  to  me  irrespective  of  your  presence  there. 

Mr.  Dalby.  Further,  in  that  letter  this  language  occurs:  "But  he  (meaning  the 
inspector)  rejected  the  assistance  of  the  accredited  agent  of  the  Indian  Rights'  Asrocia- 
tion  whose  independent  sources  of  information  would  have  been  valuable."  What 
assistance  did  you  offer  me? 

Mr.  Brosius.  I  did  not  offer  any  after  the  first  greeting. 

Mr.  Dalby.  Did  you  offer  any  at  any  time? 

Mr.  Brosius.  I  do  not  think  I  did.  It  was,  as  I  say,  it  had  been  the  custom,  it 
had  been  my  privilege,  to  do  so  and  cooperate. 
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The  Secrbtakt.  Mr.  Dal  by,  what  letter  are  you  reafling  fromt 

f62]  Mr.  Dalby.  The  letter  of  October  9,  1&07,  from  the  committee* 

Mr.  Brobii;s.  I  would  not  have  fniined  it  just  that  way, 

Mr.  Dalby,  Did  I  reject  any  assistance  from  you? 

Mr.  Brosius.  You  told  »ie  just  a^  1  related  here^  you  made  the  practical  threat  that 
prevented  me  from  securing  any  infonnalioii^iist  the  words  that  I  have  used  in  nay 
fitatemeiit.  You  said^  ''Do  you  know,  Mr.  Bro^aiua,  you  have  no  risrht  on  this  re^r- 
vation?  You  have  no  rig:ht  here  unless  you  have  a  special  permit  froin  the  Secretary 
or  the  Commiseiouer,  and  I  have  received  no  notice  of  any  &ucb  permit*'' 

Mr.  Miller,  I  think  that  oi^ht  to  make  it  plain  that  Mr.  BroaiuB  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  writing  of  that  letter.  Mr.  Brusius  wn?  In  WaflhittgioUj  and  tJie  letter  waa 
written  in  Philadelphia  and  aeiit  direi:t  to  Mr.  Leu  pp. 

Mr,  Dalby*  I  will  a«k  Mr.  Brosiua  the  question  wbich  I  fihould  have  asked  drst. 
Does  thm  language  correctly  Btate  the  infonnation  which  you  gave  to  the  committee — 
the  language  which  I  have  read  here? 

Mr.  BnosTia*  Well,  I  euppoae  it  does,     I  have  stated  to  the  committee  just  as  I 
have  stated  here.     I  think  that  I  would  heartily  a|,Tee  with  that  statement  if  the 
quotation  h  proper. 

'  (Mr.  B rosins  here  read  Ln  part  from  the  letter  of  the  committee  dated  October  9, 
1907«):  '*Owinp  to  an  uri fortunate  lack  of  rcs^traint  on  the  part  of  the  iTlt^peLto^  at  hie 
first  meeting  with  the  Indians  in  council,  the  [iVA]  lattej  wai*  alienated  and  olTcnded  ' ' — 
I  agree  with  that.  **  Shortly  afterwards,  while  the  inspector  wa^  still  at  the  agency 
the  agent  of  this  aaaociatlon,  Mr.  S.  M,  Brosius,  whrise  attention  had  also  been  called 
to  the  aUeged  abuses,  arrived  at  the  agency  in  order  tn  irive  such  assistance  as  was 
in  his  power  to  the  Government  in  aacertairung  the  truth  as  to  the  conditions  exist- 
ing on  the  reservation" — that  1  ajin^ee  with.  On  the  present  occasion,  however, 
Mr.  Dalby  expressed  to  Mr,  Brosius  in  no  uncertain  terms  his  displeasure  at  Mr, 
Broeius'e  presence  and  his  intention  of  reraovinc^  him  if  ho  failed  to  depart  volun- 
tari  1  y  "— tha 1 1  agree  wi  th .  * '  The  ii  i  specter  w  as  the  r e  fore  d  epr i  ved  b  y  h  i  s  o wn  acti  on , 
not  only  of  the  opportunity  of  communicating  with  the  Indians  on  terms  which 
would  enable  him  to  receive  frank  testimony,  but  he  also  rejected  the  assiBtance  of 
the  accredited  agent  of  the  Indian  Rights  Aiffl<Kiation,  whtsse  independent  sources  of 
information  would  have  been  valuable ''—that  I  agree  with.  I  think  that  m  clear, 
you  deprived  yoitrstilf  by  telling  me  I  had  no  right  there.  I  could  justly  infer  from 
your  remarks  that  I  would  be  renvoved, 

Mr.  Dalby.  Perhaps  argument  had  better  be  deferred. 

Mr.  Brosius  .  You  asked  me  to  give  my  view  on  this.     I  will  have  to  go  over  it. 

Mr.  Dalby.  I  wish  you  to  say  whether  that  states  correctly  the  information  which 
you  gave  the  conunittee. 

Mr.  Brosius.  I  will  say  in  regard  to  the  rejection  of  the  as[64]8istance  you  did 
that  by  telling  me  I  had  no  right  on  the  reservation. 

Mr.  Dalby.  I  do  not  care  to  argue  this  in  this  examination.  I  asked  Mr.  BroeiuB 
to  comment  on  the  latter. 

Mr.  Brosius.  I  think  I  have  met  every  point  there  so  far  as  we  have  gone. 

The  Secretary.  Of  course  it  is  a  very  informal  proceeding.  I  have  allowed  Mr. 
Dalby  and  Mr.  Brosius  to  make  a  great  many  statements  other  than  strictly  formal. 

Mr.  Brosius.  I  think  that  statement  there  that  is  marked,  "He  also  rejected  the 
aesifltance  of  the  accredited  agent  of  the  association  *  *  *  " — I  can  say  that  that 
is  the  cauFe,  because  he  tola  me  in  the  beginning  of  the  conversation,  "Do  you 
know,  Mr.  Brosius,  that  you  have  no  right  on  this  reservation?"  etc. 

Mr.  Dalby.  You  have  read  the  whole  letter.  Is  there  an>'thing  else  in  it  that  does 
not  properly  express  what  you  told  the  committee? 

Mr.  Brosius.  I  have  not  read  the  whole  letter.  Here  the  statement  is  made  that 
"We  would  also  inquire  whether,  as  intimated  bv  Mr.  Dalby,  the  presence  of  the 
agents  of  the  Indian  Rights  Association  on  the  Indian  reservations  is  neither  desired 
nor  permitted."  I  should  say  that  the  word  "desired  "  might  have  been  left  out  and 
the  word  '^permitted"  left  in.     I  do  not  eee  anything  else  in  the  letter. 

[65]  Mr.  Dalby.  Did  you  see  that  letter  before  it  was  forwarded  to  the  Department? 

Mr.  Brosius.  I  don't  recall  that  I  did.  I  am  quite  sure  I  did  not;  I  won't  swear  to 
that,  though. 

Mr.  Dalby.  You  see  nothing  in  the  letter  that  does  not  correctly  report  the  situation 
as  you  understood  it  except  what  you  have  referred  to? 

Mr.  Brosius.  I  see  nothing  except  what  I  have  referred  to.  There  may  be  other 
things  there;  I  have  not  read  it  over  carefully. 

o  See  Exhibit  A  for  copy  of  entire  letter. 
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Mr.  Dalby.  When  you  came  to  my  room  at  the  hotel  did  I  not  ask  you  if  you  had 
any  matters  that  you  desired  to  have  investigated  on  the  reservation? 

Mr.  Brosius.  You  said  something  of  that  kind,  but,  just  as  I  have  stated  in  my  first 
statement,  you  had  already  told  me,  very  soon  after  I  got  there,  after  the  introduction 
and  after  you  had  asked  me  what  my  business  there  was.  and  I  told  you  that  I  had  come 
that  evening  to  visit  Mr.  Biirgess.  Then  you  turned  airectly  round  to  me  and  said  I 
had  no  right  there. 

Mr.  Dalbt.  I  can  get  the  information  more  quickly  if  you  will  answer  my  questions 
more  directly.  I  asked  you  whether  I  did  not  inquire  of  you,  on  your  coining  to  my 
room,  if  there  was  any  matter  you  wanted  investigated. 

Mr.  Brosius.  You  said  that,  yes;  after  you  told  me  I  had  no  right  there.  You  asked 
me  that,  and,  as  I  said  in  my  main  statement,  I  referred  to  this  very  matter,  and  I  then 
said  that  I  replied  to  you  as  will  appear  in  the  record. 

[66]  Mr.  Dalbt.  Was  not  my  first  question  to  you,  after  the  ordinary  friendly  salu- 
tations among  gentlemen,  whether  you  had  come  to  the  agency  for  any  matter  con- 
nected with  the  Indians? 

Mr.  Brosius.  Well,  that  may  have  been,  practically;  it  was  not  in  those  words, 

Mr.  Dalby.  What  was  your  answer  to  that  question? 

Mr.  Brosius.  I  told  you  that  night  that  I  had  come  there  to  call  upon  Mr.  Burgess; 
this  was  after  you  told  me  I  had  no  right  there. 

Mr.  Dalby.  You  have  stated  that  several  times.  Did  you  say  at  that  time  that  on 
this  particular  occasion,  " I  came  merely  for  a  personal  call?" 

Mr.  Brosius.  Possibly  not  in  those  words.  I  gave  you  to  understand  I  had  been 
visiting  Indian  reservations,  that  that  was  not  one  of  my  regular  visits,  and  that  I 
would  come  back. 

Mr.  Dalby.  Did  you  say  that  you  expected  to  remain  there  at  that  time  for  any 
other  purpose? 

Mr.  Brosius.  Not  after  you  informed  me  I  had  no  right  there. 

Mr.  Dalby.  Did  you  say  when  you  were  going  to  leave  the  Crow  Reservation? 

Mr.  Brosius.  I  told  you  I  was  going  to  leave  that  night. 

Mr.  Dalby.  Voluntarily 

Mr.  Brosius.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalby.  To  my  very  first  question? 

Mr.  Brosius.  I  don't  know  that  it  was. 

Mr.  Dalby.  Did  you  then  say  you  would  return  to  the  reservation? 

[67]  Mr.  Brosius.  I  don't  know  that  I  did. 

Mr.  Dalby.  Did  you  ask  whether  it  would  be  agreeable  to  me  for  you  to  return? 

Mr.  Brosius.  No,  sir;  I  did  not.  You  told  me  it  was  not  agreeable  for  me  to  be 
there. 

Mr.  Dalby.  Did  you  tell  me  what  your  future  movements  would  be? 

Mr.  Brosius.  I  told  you  I  would  follow  my  usual  course  in  this  case  and  make  a 
report  to  the  Commissioner. 

Mr.  Dalby.  Did  you  tell  me  about  your  itinerary  after  that? 

Mr.  Brosius.  No;  I  don't  know  that  I  did.    I  may  have  said  I  was  going  west. 

Mr.  Dalby.  Did  you  not  tell  me  that  you  were  going  to  Sheridan  that  morning  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  some  mail,  and  for  no  other  purpose? 

Mr.  Brosius.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalby.  Did  you  not  tell  me  that  after  going  for  your  mail  you  were  going  to 
return  through  the  Crow  Reservation,  to  Billings  and  then  go  west,  having  auready  a 
ticket  purchased  to  the  west. 

Mr.  Brosius.  I  said  I  might  later  on;  there  was  no  doubt  about  it,  because  I  had 
the  ticket  in  my  pocket. 

Mr.  Dalby.  Did  you  not  say  to  me  that  you  didn't  expect  to  stop  on  the  Crow 
reservation? 

Mr.  Brosius.  I  don't  know  that  I  did. 

[68]  Mr.  Dalby.  Did  you  not  say  to  me  that  you  did  not  expect  to  talk  with  any  of 
the  Indians  again? 

Mr.  Brosius.  I  don't  recall  it. 

Mr.  Dalby.  Did  I  not  ask  you  if  you  intended  to  have  any  further  conference  with 
the  Indians? 

Mr.  Brosius.  I  don't  recall  it. 

Mr.  Dalby.  How  many  mounted  police  were  there  at  the  station  when  you  arrived? 

Mr.  Brosius.  I  don't  know;  I  noticed  several  mounted  men,  and  this  young  man 
that  walked  down  with  me  called  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  I  had  quite  a  greeting. 

Mr.  Dalby.  Do  you  remember  whether  that  was  Russell  White  Bear  ? 

Mr.  Brosius.  Yes;  that  was  the  name. 
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Mr.  DjLLBY,  Did  he  come  with  you  from  BUlitiga? 

Mr.  Brosilts.  No:  I  met  him  at  tbr^  station. 

Mr.  Daibt.  Was  he  one  of  the  iDdiaiifl  you  coaferred  with  fit  Parkm&D? 

Mr.  Bftosiui.  Yes,  air;  he  did  not  km>w  eo  mu<^h  about  the  couditions. 

Mr.  D^tBY.  Who  knew  most  about  the  conditions? 

Mr.  liRosrus.  Joe  CooiM^r;  I  spent  most  of  the  tit«e  with  Joe  Cooper  aad  Doyle; 
he  told  me  some  of  the  conditions. 

Mr.  Balby.  They  are  the  main  authorities? 

Mr.  BR08IU9.  They  are  the  main  autliorities  but  I  had  seen  Mrs.  Grey  and  talked 
with  her  first.  1  did  not  wAiit  to  take  up  her  [69]  c&se.  She  was  quite  ready  to  talk, 
and  1  always  shy  clear  of  characters  of  that  kind  if  1  ran;  and  while  I  could  get  infor- 
mation from  hejj  if  1  had  an  opportunity  of  corroboniting  it  elsewhere^  it  was  all  right; 
I  take  advantage  of  any  source  that  will  help  me  to  secure  information.  She  thought 
very  unkindly  of  me  becauis*?  1  would  not  interest  myself  in  her  caite.  I  told  her 
frajlkly  tiiat  1  was  unable,  if  1  took  uj)  hf*r  case,  to  do  the  Iivdians  any  good;  and  that 
I  did  not  want  to  compromise  her  case  with  ours;  that  1  had  no  right,  as  agent  of  the 
aasociation^  to  affiliate  my  affaire  with  hers. 

Mr,  DiiiBT,  Did  1  not,  Mr.  BroaiuB,  that  eveainj?^  Kiy  that  I  recofnixed  your  statin 
as  agent  of  the  Indian  Righte  Association,  and  that  while  it  waa  perhaps  traveling 
Bomiiwhat  out  of  my  official] y  proper  course,  I  would  place  at  your  diapodalwhat  io for- 
ma I  ion  I  had  in  regard  to  any  matter  you  might  ask  me  about? 

Mr,  Brosius,  \ou  said  somethinj^  of  that  kind.  But  right  in  the  beginning — 1 
must  qualifj^  this  now— you  told  me  that  1  had  no  right  there;  1  want  to  repeat  that 
and  impress  it  upon  you.  I  would  have  no  right  there  and  any  statement  coming  from 
your  mouth  would  have  given  me  your  aide  of  the  eoiiditioa  of  tbiugs,  I  would  have 
no  j>rivilego  myself  of  investigating;  therefore,  I  did  not  care  to  hear  a  onc-sidc<3  story. 
If  I  waa  going  to  be  deprived  of  the  liberty  of  intervit^wing  Indians  on  tJie  reservation, 
1  did  not  want  to  take  simply  your  statement, 

Mr.  Dalby.  Tell  me  what  your  reply  wae  to  that? 

170]  Mr.  Brosfus.  I  told  you^  as  I  nave  stated  in  the  preliminaiy, 

Mr.  Dalby.  What  was  your  reply  to  tliat? 

Mr.  Brositjs,  My  reply^  as  I  recall  it  now,  was  that  I  told  you  I  would  follow  my 
usual  courae  in  this  cti^  and  make  my  reports  to  the  Com missQ oner  and  Secretary,  and 
you  said  I  had  the  right  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Dalby.  Did  you  not  say,  Mr.  Brosius,  that  it  would  take  a  long  time  to  ^  over 
these  matters,  probably  several  weeks,  and  that  you  did  not  have  time  to  do  it,  and 
that  you  preferred  not  to  have  any  communication  with  me  unless  I  chose  of  my  own 
motion  to  tell  you,  in  a  general  way,  what  I  had  seen  and  done? 

Mr.  Brosius.  I  did  not  make  a  statement  just  as  you  put  it.  I  said  in  my  prelimi- 
nary statement  here  of  that  transaction  that  you  said,  "Now,  if  there  is  any  informa- 
tion that  I  can  give  you,  why,  I  think  I  would  possibly  be  wilhng  to  give  it  to  you." 
And  then  I  said:  *' What  might  require  you  but  a  very  few  minutes  to  tell  me,  to 
inform  myself  on  mieht  require  me  two  or  three  weeks." 

Mr.  Daley.  And  did  I  not,  upon  that,  say  that  you  could  not  do  that  without  the 
authority  of  the  Department? 

Mr.  Brosius.  You  told  me  that  before;  you  said  I  had  no  right  there.  I  wish  to 
volunteer  this  statement.  It  all  hinges  upon  the  fact  that  I  was  told  I  had  no  right 
there  and  did  not  go  back  to  the  reservation. 

Mr.  Dalby.  I  don't  believe,  Mr.  Secretary,  I  care  to  ask  Mr.  Brosius  any  other 
questions  just  now. 

[71]  The  Secretary.  Mr.  Brosius,  are  there  any  questions  that  you  desire  to  ask  Mr. 
Dalby  upon  any  points,  or  do  you  desire  to  make  any  further  statement  about  this? 

Mr.  Brosius.  1  do  not  recall  anything. 

The  Secretary.  We  shall  proceed  now  with  Mr.  Dalby's  statement,  if  agreeable  to 
you. 

(Mr.  Dalby  here  took  the  oath.) 

[72]  Mr.  Dalby.  I  will  take  up  first  the  charge  which  the  president  has  first  broached, 
which  is  the  charge  against  me  for  losing  my  temper  and  using  profanity  in  what  is 
said  to  have  been  a  council  of  the  Indians.  It  was  not  a  council  of  the  Indians,  for 
no  councils  were  held.  From  the  beginning  they  asked  for  a  council.  I  steadfastly 
said  that  I  had  not  come  to  treat  with  them,  but  to  investigate  matters  of  fact,  and 
that  a  council  would  be  of  no  benefit. 

The  way  this  meeting  came  about  was  in  this  wise:  When  Mrs.  Grey  first  came  on  the 
reservation,  on  my  permission,  she  came  to  the  agency.  There  I  saw  her,  Joe  Cooper, 
Alex.  Upshaw,  and  a  number  of  others  of  her  supporters.  I  explained  to  them  care- 
fully what  would  be  my  mode  of  procedure,  saying  that  I  had  come  to  find  out  the 
tnim,  not  to  espouse  either  side,  either  their's  or  th^  agent's,  and  that  I  wanted  them 
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to  tell  me  the  truth,  because  only  the  truth  could  avail  them;  that  there  was  no  use 
trying  to  deceive  me,  because  I  intended  to  tind  out  the  truth;  that  was  my  business. 
To  that  statement  cordial  expressions  of  approval  were  given  by  Mrs.  Grey  and  the 
others. 

About  four  or  five  days  after  that^ — to  be  specific,  it  was  the  30th  of  May — I  went  to 
Lodgegrass,  where  Mrs.  Grey,  with  my  permission,  had  gone  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ferring with  the  Indians.  There  I  attended  the  first  large  meeting  with  the  Indians; 
there  were  probably  50  or  60  present.  In  the  course  of  that  meeting  I  discovered 
Mrs.  Grey's  absolute  bad  faith;  I  discovered  that  she  was  doing  the  Indians  harm  and 
not  good.  When  I  discovered  that,  I  said  to  the  Indians,  in  Mrs.  Grey's  presence. 
"I  let  Mrs.  Grey  come  in  here  because  I  wanted  to  get  at  the  whole  situation,  ana 
because  I  thought  that  she  would  help  me  to  [73]  bring  out  everything  that  you  have; 
I  have  now  discovered  that  she  is  not  working  in  your  interest;  she  is  working  for 
some  purpose  of  her  own;  I  do  not  know  what;  but  whatever  it  is,  it  is  not  in  your 
interest;  and  although  I  have  given  you  my  word  that  she  should  present  your  side — 
and  I  shall  not  withdraw  that  promise — I  advise  you  as  your  friend  to  withdraw  your 
case  from  Mrs.  Grey.  I  give  you  my  word  that  I  will  go  into  the  case  without  any 
assistance  from  her  and  will  find  out  tne  truth  without  any  assistance  from  Mrs.  Grey." 

I  left  that  meeting  without  leaving  any  feeling  of  impleasantness  on  account  of  any- 
thing I  had  said  to  the  Indians.  On  the  1st  of  June  I  received  a  telegram,  signed 
**  Plenty  Coos,  Joe  Cooper,  Alexander  Upshaw,"  inviting  me  to  Lodgegrass.  I  replied 
that  I  would  come  at  once,  and  I  did.  That  afternoon  I  met  with  these  men.  There 
were  50  or  60  of  tjiem  in  all.  and  not  100  or  200,  as  has  been  stated.  They  said  they 
had  concluded  to  act  upon  my  advice  and  to  dismiss  Mrs.  Grey.  They  asked  me  if  I 
would  still  do  as  I  had  promised — work  with  them  in  formulating  their  charges  for 
them  and  in  making  the  investigation  without  Mrs.  Grey.  I  said  to  them:  "I  made 
that  promise  for  an  immediate  acceptance.  You  did  not  accept  immediately,  but  I 
waive  that,  and  I  will  do  what  I  promised  you.  I  will  go  ahead  with  you  and  find  out 
if  there  is  basis  for  charges,  and  then  investigate  those  charges  without  holding  you 
responsible  for  them."  Then  they  said:  "Mrs.  Grey  has  come  here  in  our  interest. 
We  would  like  to  have  her  go  free."  I  said:  "  She  may;  if  she  has  any  fear  of  molesta- 
tion, I  will  give  her  an  escort  to  the  border  of  the  reservation,  or  she  may  go  without  it 
if  she  wishes."  Then  they  said:  "We  would  like  Mrs.  Grey  to  be  seciue  from  any 
future  arrest  on  account  of  anything  she  may  have  [74]  done  upon  the  reservation." 
To  that  I  replied:  "1  let  Mrs.  Grey  go  free  now  because  I  do  not  know  whether  she 
has  broken  tne  law  or  not.  But.  as  1  said  to  you  all  along,  anybody  that  has  broken 
the  law  and  has  injured  you  Indians  shall  suffer  the  consecjuences;  and  if  Mrs.  Grey 
has.  she  shall."     So  I  refused  to  give  them  that  promise  of  immunity  for  Mrs.  Grey. 

That  having  been  disposed  of,  we  proceeded  at  once  to  the  main  work,  which  was 
the  formulating  of  charges  out  of  what  the  Indians  had  to  present.  I  called  for  the 
charges,  which  I  supposed  they  had  been  working  on;  for  they  had  had  a  week  then 
with  Mrs.  Grey.  To  my  surprise  I  found  that  they  had  done  nothing;  there  was  noth- 
ing produced  further  than  tne  general  and  more  or  less  jumbled  statement  that  Mrs. 
Grey  had  made  here.  They  said:  "We  have  gone  over  that,  and  we  found  that  Mrs. 
Grey  was  not  going  to  formulate  any  charges,  and  we  will  just  have  to  disregard  this 
entirely  and  begin  afresh."  I  said:  "All  right,  now  go  ahead  and  tell  me  what  your 
grievances  are;  tell  me  the  most  important  ones  first;  don't  let  us  bother  about  the 
little  things  until  after  we  get  rid  of  the  big  ones;  that  is  sensible."  So  they  began. 
I  heard  them  patiently;  I  inserted  a  question  here  and  there;  I  brought  out  what  was 
in  their  own  minds,  and  then  I  presented  it  to  them.  They  saw  it,  and  they  said :  **  That 
is  not  a  basis  for  a  charge."  What  they  needed  was  that  sort  of  treatment  to  find  out 
all  the  things  they  had  in  mind,  to  get  it  together  and  let  them  see  the  whole  truth. 
We  had  gone  over  several  transactions  in  that  way,  and  in  each  case  the  Indians  them- 
selves had  recognized  that  there  was  no  basis  for  a  charge.  Then  the  matter  that  had 
been  referred  to  came  up. 

[75]  The  Secretary.  Just  one  moment,  Mr.  Dalby.  How  long  had  you  been  upon 
the  reservation  at  the  time  of  the  meeting  you  are  now  referring  to? 

Mr.  Dalby.  This  was  the  1st  of  Jime;  I  arrived  there  the  22a  of  May. 

Yellow  Brow  spoke  of  Frank  Henry's  cattle  having  come  outside  of  the  fence  and 
overrun  the  country.  I  began  in  the  same  way  to  question  him  as  to  the  details  upon 
which  he  based  that  statement,  when  it  was,  how  many  cattle  there  were,  just  wnat 
territory  it  was,  and  who  it  was  that  lived  in  that  neighborhood  who  could  give  me 
more  definite  information. 

[761  Joe  Cooper  was  sitting  on  my  left  about  as  close  as  this  gentleman  [indicating 
Mr.  WLster]  is  to  me  now,  and  he  interrupted  and  said:  "Mr.  Dalby,  I  know  something 
about  that. "  I  said:  "All  right,  Joe,  wnat  is  it?"  He  said:  "  Those  cattle  came  over 
on  my  place,  way  over  on  Soap  Greek."    I  said:  '^AU  right,  Joe,  tell  me  about  it. 
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How  mftny  were  there?"  **WeU/'  Le  eaid,  "that*B  what  Vd  like  to  know.**  T  ?aii3! 
*'Well,  JoSt  it  waa  yotii*  place;  it  seems  to  me  you  ought  to  have  aome  idea  of  huw 
macy  there  were.  Now,  tell  me  about  how  many,"  He  flald:  **I  do  not  know  how 
mfttiy;"  I  eaid:  "  Joet  when  w^as  this?*'  Well,  he  did  not  know  that.  Then  I  said: 
'*Joe»  when  were  you  cm  yonr  place?''  ''Well/'  he  said,  **eome  time  in  Wt  Septem- 
ber,'* I  eaidE  ''Well,  it  must  have  been  then,  when  von  were  there,  that  you  saw 
them.  Now,  tell  me  about  bow  many  there  were,  'that  was  your  place  and  you 
must  have  aome  idea/'  '^  Well/'  he  said^  "'  I  gueea  there  must  have  been  300  or  400/' 
Then  I  eaid:  "Joe,  God  damn  it.  1  believe  you  are  lying  to  me/*  Joe  said:  '*  Well, 
Mr.  Dal  by,  I — I  did  tklnk  you  were  a  j^entleman.  I  do  not  believe  I  can  talk  to  you.'* 
I  said:  '*  Joe,  not  one  word  about  that,  I  won 't  listen  to  a  word  from  you  o^  to  wHether 
I  am  a  gentleman  or  not/'  He  eaid:  ^*  1  don't  believe  I  can  stay  in  here  if  you  talk 
to  me  in  that  way/'  I  ifaid:  '*All  rieht,  Joe.  if  you  don't  want  to  Htay,  there  is  the 
door/^  Joe  got  up  and  went  out*  Immediately  every  Indian  in  tliat  tent  got  up 
and  walked  out.  There  were  about  60  of  them.  I  eaw  at  once  that  I  had  made  a 
grave  ^ror, 

[77]  Joe  Cooper  would  not  be  taken  by  any  of  yon  gentlemen  for  an  Tndmp .  He  dt:>e8 
not  ltx)k  any  more  like  an  Indian  than  any  man  present.  He  talks  Engfliah;  he  df'tee 
not  have  to  be  lal ke d  wi tb  t broi igb  an  interprete r.  I  had  l.^see n  tal king  with  him  dirert I y 
without  having  the  conversation  interpreted  to  the  Indians.  I  saw  at  once  the  tnit^- 
tate  that  I  had  made — that  they  had  not  understood  what  had  passed  but  had  seen 
me  apparently  abuae  Joe. Cooper.  They  had  not  followed  the  line  of  rea»>iiing.  I 
had  Been,  jUBt  as  in  croes-examining  a  witness  on  the  stand,  that  tjiat  man  evidently 
waa  trying  to  mislead  me.  I  believed,  and  I  behove  now,  that  Joe  Cooper  was  lying 
to  me,  not  aa  to  the  fact  that  there  had  been  some  cattle  there,  but  as  to  I ne  seriousneaa 
of  the  tmnsaotion.     He  waa  trying  to  mislead  me,  and  I  went  at  him  hammer  and  tonics 

i'uflt  as  I  would  at  a  white  man,  and  there  la  where  I  made  my  mistake.  1  should  not 
lave  done  it.  I  recogrnized  that  at  once,  and  1  did  not  neaitate  a  moment  abou 
retrieving  the  error*  1  went  out^l  did  not  beg  those  IndianH  to  come  back^  I  did 
not  implore  tbem  to  come  baek,  I  told  them  to  come  bai?k,  and  they  came  back,  every 
one  of  them.  I  said:  '*Now  ait  down  where  you  were."  Joe  ptiked  his  head  in  the 
door,  and  I  eaid,  /^  Joe^  you  can  come  in  if  you  want  to/^  and  Joe  came  in*  Then  I 
went  over  that  situation  carefully  with  them,  having  every  word  interpreted*  I 
eicplained  exactly  the  line  of  rea^onint;,  as  I  have  explained  it  to  you  now,     I  eaid : 

*  *■  NoWt  I  believe  that  Joe  was  1  ying  to  me.  I  belie%^e  that  be  w&s  trying  to  [78]  decei  ve 
me.  Don't  you  think  »>?  THe  mistake  I  made  was  in  talking  to  nim  in  English,  so 
that  you  could  not  understand,  and  in  going  at  him  as  I  would  at  a  white  man.  I 
realize  that  I  made  a  mistake  and  I  am  sorry  for  it.  I  won't  do  it  a^in,  but  I  want 
you  to  understand  why  it  was.  I  don 't  blame  you  the  least  bit  for  ^ttmg  up  and  going 
out.  If  I  had  been  in  your  place  I  would  have  done  the  same  thmg.  You  thought  I 
was  abusing  one  of  your  men  and  you  stood  by  him,  which  was  the  right  thing  to  do.  '* 

They  understood  that,  sir,  every  Indian  understood  that,  and  they  were  perfectly 
satisfied.     One  of  the  Indians — the  camp  Indian  referred  to,  whose  name  in  full  is 

*  *  Strikes-the-one-that-rides-the-white-hip-horse' '  (and  who  commonly  is  called  *  *  White- 
hip-horse") — rose.  He  said:  "I  heard  you  say  that  word  *God  damn/  The  priests 
have  taught  me  that  it  is  not  right  to  say  *  God  damn. ' "  I  am  not  attempting  to  use  his 
exact  words,  but  that  is  the  substance  of  what  he  said. 

Mrs.  Markoe.  Did  he  speak  in  English,  Mr.  Dalby? 

Mr.  Dalby.  No,  ma'am ,  it  was  interpreted  to  me.  He  was^  as  I  said ,  a  camp  Indian, 
and  by  "Camp  Indian"  they  always  mean  one  that  is  entirely  unenlightened  as  to 
literary  matters. 

He  said:  "I  do  not  think  you  ought  to  do  that."  Well,  I  want  to  say  here  that  I 
never  was  more  pleased  with  anything  in  my  life  than  by  the  way  that  Indian  called 
me  down,  for  it  wae  straightforward  and  manly. 

[79]  It  was  growing  dark.  It  was  hard  to  see  6  feet  awav.  I  walked  around  by  the 
stove  and  got  right  up  in  front  of  that  Indian  and  I  talked  to  him.  I  said:  "You  are 
right;  the  priests  have  told  you  the  right  thing.  We  should  not  use  the  name  of  Gk>d 
irreverently.  He  is  our  Father,  the  God  who  made  us.  He  makes  the  crops  to  grow. 
He  makes  whatever  we  have,  and  to  Him  we  are  beholden  for  all  the  benefite  we  have. 
It  is  right  that  his  name  should  be  used  only  with  reverence.  I  did  not  use  that  name 
with  any  irreverent  thought.  But,  as  I  said  to  you  a  moment  ago^  I  was  talking  to  Joe 
Cooper  as  I  would  to  a  wnite  man,  and  among  the  white  men  tnis  name  is  sometimes 
usea  when  they  want  to  indicate  that  they  are  very  positive  about  a  thing  and  when 
they  want  to  use  great  emphasis.  I  thought  that  Joe  knew  about  the  ways  of  white 
men  and  that  he  would  understand.  Now,  I  used  it  in  that  way  and  only  in  that  way. 
I  did  not  use  it  irreverently.  But  a  great  many  white  men  tiink  that  it  is  wrong  to 
use  that  name  even  in  that  way.  I  see  that  you  think  it  is  wrong  and  I  won't  do  it 
i^ain;  I  want  you  to  understand  that.' - 
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Well,  White  Hip  Horse  wae  satisfied.*  He  understood.  I  was  careful  that  he  should 
understand.  In  evidence  of  his  satisfaction,  I  may  recite  that  immediately  after- 
wards he  asked  me  to  gp  with  him  to  look  at  his  irrigating  ditch  in  the  morning  and  see 
what  was  vnrong  with  it,  and  I  did.  I  spent  the  whole  morning  with  him,  pointing 
out  where  it  could  be  improved,  and  afterwards  I  sent  a  surveyor  up  there  to  run 
the  line  for  him  again,  so  that  the  water  would  run  into  [80]  his  ditch. 

That  meeting  was  adjourned  soon  after  that  because  it  was  dark.  It  was  about 
8  o'clock  in  the  evening.  It  was  time  to  quit.  There  was  no  unpleasantness  what- 
ever. Any  statement  to  the  contrary  is  entirely  without  foundation,  whatever  its 
source. 

Plenty  Coos  asked  for  permission  for  the  boys  to  dance  that  night.  That  was 
Saturday.  I  said:  ''No,  it  is  not  the  time  to  dance,  and  it  is  the  agent's  rule 
to  discourage  dancing,  and  I  shall  not  interfere  with  his  rules  any  more  tnan  neces- 
sary." Then  Plenty  Coos  said:  ''Well,  we  have  been  together  here  all  this  week, 
getting  these  charges  together,  with  Mrs.  Grey,  and  we  have  not  danced. "  The  30th 
was  one  of  their  regular  dancing  times  and  they  had  gone  over  it.  Well,  I  confess  I 
weakened  on  that.  I  had  some  doubts  whether  I  ou^t  to  have  done  it  or  not.  But 
as  it  turned  out  I  think  it  showed  that  it  was  a  wise  weakening.  I  let  them  dance 
that  night  because  I  had  deprived  them  of  the  opportunity  at  the  regular  time,  and 
that  was  the  only  dance  that  I  gave  my  sanction  to  while  I  was  on  the  reservation. 

The  next  day,  after  going  with  White  Hip  Horse  to  see  his  irrigating  ditch  and 
having  dinner  on  my  return,  I  went  to  the  camp  to  proceed  with  the  inquiry  for  the 
basis  for  charges.  I  had  hardly  sat  down,  and  the  meeting  was  just  about  to  begin 
business,  when  Mrs.  Grey  came  in.  Mrs.  Grey  wanted  to  Imow  what  all  this  was. 
I  said  to  Mrs.  Grey:  "This  is  a  meeting  of  the  Indians.  They  have  asked  me  [81]  to 
come  here  to  work  with  them  and  formulate  their  charg[es,  and  they  have  dismissed 
you  from  the  case,  as  I  notified  you  in  writing  this  mommg.  I  can  not  let  you  inter- 
rupt the  meeting  of  the  Indians.  I  have  ^ven  them  my  promise  that  you  shall  go 
free,  and  you  may. ' '  She  came  in  and  contmued  her  talk  with  and  about  the  Indians, 
insisting;  that  if  that  was  a  meeting  of  the  Crow  Indian  Lodge,  Joe  Cooper,  the  presi- 
dent, should  be  in  the  chair  and  not  Mr.  Dalby.  (Being  there  as  the  guest  of  the 
meeting,  they  had  put  me  in  the  seat  of  honor.)  For  a  time  I  paid  no  attention, 
thinking  that  it  would  wear  itself  out,  saying  to  the  Indians:  "I  leave  this  to  you. 
This  is  your  matter.  I  would  like  for  you  to  get  rid  of  Mrs.  Grey,  but  if  she  continues 
to  insist  upon  breaking  up  the  meeting  I  shall  arrest  her  and  put  her  off  of  the  reser- 
vation. Sne  will  forfeit  the  right  to  the  promise  that  I  have  giVen  that  she  shall  go 
free." 

The  Secretary.  Mr.  Dalby,  some  question  has  been  raised  about  the  interpreter. 
Who  was  the  interpreter  there? 

Mr.  Dalby.  Alexander  Upshaw. 

The  Secretary.  Who  is  he? 

Mr.  Dalby.  He  was  the  interpreter  at  the  first  meeting  that  I  attended.  I  had 
taken  my  own  interpreter,  but  when  I  went  into  the  meeting  Mrs.  Grey  objected  to 
him.  She  objected  to  some  people  that  had  voluntarily  come  up  from  the  village, 
supposing  that  they  were  friends  of  mine.  I  sent  my  interpreter  away.  I  sent  all 
these  people  away.  I  went  in  among  them  alone  and  I  accepted  their  interpreter, 
[82]  who  was  Alexander  Upshaw .  Pemaps  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  on  and  say  that  after- 
wards Mrs.  Grey  accused  Alexander  Upshaw  of  falsely  interpreting,  ana  wanted  to 
change  interpreters  on  me  again,  and  I  declined  to  let  her  do  it.  At  the  same 
time  I  invited  all  the  interpreters  present  to  point  out  any  errors  in  his  interpretation, 
and  they  all  said  that  he  interpreted  correctly.  He  was  the  interpreter  on  this  occasion 
and  he  is  the  best  interpreter  on  the  reservation,  with  perhaps  one  exception,  that 
exception  being  the  interpreter  that  I  had  taken  with  me,  whom  I  did  not  use. 

Mrs.  Grey  insisted  on  continuiM  with  her  attempts  to  break  up  that  meeting. 
I  said  again:  "Now,  Mrs.  Grey,  I  can  not  permit  this.  You  have  forfeited  my 
promise,  but  I  still  hold  to  it.  If  you  will  go  quietly,  you  may  go  away  now;  but 
if  you  do  not,  I  am  going  to  arrest  you." 

fSSl  She  said:  "You  are  afraid  to  arrest  me.    You  don't  dare  arrest  me." 

Well,  it  was  a  little  staje  play,  but  I  thought  it  would  be  fair  to  th(|'Indians.  I 
said:  "Now,  Mrs.  Grey  says  that  I  am  afraid  to  arrest  her.  You  men  have  seen  me 
now  for  about  a  week  under  different  situations,  and  if  there  is  any  Indian  gfesent 
that  thinks  I  am  afraid  to  arrest  Mrs.  Grey  I  would  like  for  him  to  stand  up."  Of 
course  no  Indian  stood  up.  It  was,  as  I  say,  just  stage  play,  but  I  thought  it  was  fair 
to  them  and  to  her,  because  I  wanted  to  avoid  trouble  if  possible. 

Well,  she  said,  "I  defy  you  to  arrest  me."  Then  I  sent  for  the  policeman.  When 
Scolds  the  Bear  came  I  called  him  in  and  told  him  that  I  had  sent  for  him  to  arrest 
Mrs.  Grey,  but  that  I  did  not  want  him  to  take  any  action  until  I  said  the  word.    Then 
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T  tuTned  to  Mrs.  Grey  again  ami  went  ovor  thi?  sitiifltifm  fiirf 'fully  (always  hating  ___^ 
worIs  interpnL4t?fj  to  the  Indians  &]»y).  I  said:  ''Notv^  Mrs  Grey,  if  you  will  go 
peaceably  you  fllill  u^a^  go  j>eactiably,  but  if  you  do  not^  I  eh  all  arraBt  you,"  Sne 
naid:  ''I  will  iiotj  and* I  defy  you  In  ajTc"??!  me.'*  I  eaidr  '^Scolds  the  BeaTt  arrest 
her**^  He  ilid.  She  reeialed  arrrsit  wilij  all  htT  atrenef.h,  and  she  is  a  poweiiul  woman^ 
as  Mr.  Bro^iua  knows.  She  cidletl  upon  Bevir^ml  of  ttie  IndianB  there  to  aid  her,  and 
not  to  permit  Ikt  to  bo  aiTt^«ited.  **A\hy,  Packs  the  Hat*  will  you  let  tbem  treat  me 
thifl  way?  Horace ,  will  you  permit  this?  Joe  <V>oper,  have  you  no  manhood  at  all?" 
and  so  on^  to  pEirhapfl  a  dozen  <>f  them.  But*  fortunately  for  Mrs.  Grey,  I  think,  as  well 
afi  for  me,  not  an  Indian  made  any  roj^ponse.  It  uuist  be  perfectly  clear  to  all  ^ou 
gentlemen  that  if  tliere  liati  been  any  [84]  respontie  there  would  have  been  a  serious 
situation  jiist  at  that  point. 

Mrs.  Grey  was  aireated  and  takeu  to  the  village.  I  went  with  her.  After  leaving 
her  there  in  the  care  of  ScoUls  the  Br^ar  I  nime  bu^-k  to  the  meeting-,  I  said:  ''1  am 
sorry  that  this  interruption  has  occurrwL  It  will  niake  it  necessary  for  me  to  be 
away  until  pjxbsiblv  Tiieedny"— that  wns  Sunday  fV^'ntng— "but  I  will  come  back 
a^  soon  as  I  can,  and  we  will  ^o  aheail  with  this  wnrk  that  we  have  in  hand.'*  Plenty 
Cooe  then  got  up  and  said:    ''Well,  Mre.  Grey  haa  gone"- 

Tht*  Becretaky.  Does  he  speak  Eni^liflh? 

Mr.  Dalby.    No;  he  spoke  rhrouj?h  an  int*^rpreter> 

"Mrs.  Grey  has  gone,  and  I  think  that  you  might  go  too  when  you  get  ready-"  I  do 
not  remember  the  exact  verl;*iage,  hut  tHat  was  the  etubstance  m  it,  and  of  all  he  said 
at  that  time,  beiore  I  replied. 

1  said:  "I  came  here  at  your  Ttyjueet.  I  am,  in  anen^e,  the  invited  piest  of  you 
Indians.  T  came  here  trt  help  you  tormulate  your  charjpfes.  Of  course,  if  you  do  not 
want  to  continue  that  way^  that  is  for  you  t^^  eay.  1  will  go,  and  not  go  on  with  the 
prtieeeding  in  this  way,  since  ynu  wi.nh  it,  though  I  tell  you,  frankly,  that  1  think  you 
are  makiiig  a  miatuke.  But  I  did  not  come  here  to  make  an  investigation  because  you 
asked  me  to.  I  came  here  to  maki-  an  inveHtigalion  because  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  eent  me  and  In^cau^e  the  integrity  of  the  admini!<t ration  of  this  age'nejr  has 
been  brought  in  question.  I  shall  continue  ray  investi^tion  until  I  am  aole  either 
to  dear  the  adminiBtrwtiuu  of  tbiB  a^c^ncy  or  to  condemn  it  and  to  fix  the  blame  where 
it  belongs.  Since  you  have  concluded  not  to  [85]  proceed  in  the  way  we  have  been, 
there  is  no  further  nee<]  Utir  you  Indians  to  be  here  at  Ijod^fj^nvs^s  and  yuu  niu^t,  every 
man  of  you  that  does  not  live  here,  return  home.'* 

The  Secretary.  How  many  were  there  at  that  meeting? 

Mr.  Dalby.  About  50  or  60. 

The  Secretary.  About  the  same  number  as  the  day  before? 

Mr.  Dalby.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  the  same  crowd  all  the  time. 

I  said:  "When  I  get  around  to  it  I  shall  visit  all  the  districts  on  the  reservation.  I 
will  probably  see  most  of  you  men  again,  and  I  will  then  get  from  you  whatever  you 
have  to  say  to  me,  and  anything  that  needs  investigation  I  shall  investigate.  Any- 
thing that  I  can  remedy  I  shall  remedy  at  once;  anything  that  I  can  not  remedy  I 
shall  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  but  you  men  must  leave  here." 

It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  go  ahead  and  recite  the  balance  of  what  I  said,  but 
that  is  all  that  at  the  moment  seems  to  me  to  be  germane  to  the  charges  that  have  been 
made  against  me.  That  is  absolutely  the  only  thing  that  occurred  that  had  any  like- 
ness to  what  has  been  charged  here;  and  with  that  I  will  leave  that  part  of  my  answer. 

The  Secretary.  Did  you  have  any  further  meetings  with  the  Inaians  as  a  body? 

Mr.  Dalby.  No,  sir;  only  in  the  districts  where  I  called  together  those  few  that 
had  anything  to  say  to  me.  I  did  speak  with  them  collectivelv,  but  not  as  a  large 
body.  I  do  not  suppose  there  were  ever  more  than  a  dozen  or  fifteen  at  any  one  time 
after  that.  [86]  But  when  they  came  together  they  came  together  at  my  request, 
not  at  theirs,  and  for  the  purpose  of  giving  me  anything  that  they  wanted  to.  At  these 
meetings,  I  will  say  that  I  never  permitted  either  the  agent  or  any  employee  of  the 
agency  to  be  present.  Alexander  Upshaw,  my  interpreter,  and  I  were  alone  in  these 
meetings,  invariably. 

The  Secretary.  By  whom  was  the  interpreter,  Upshaw,  suggested  at  the  meeting 
when  Mrs.  Grey  made  objection  to  your  interpreter?       * 

Mr.  Dalby.  He  was  the  officially  chosen  interpreter  of  the  Crow  Indian  lodge  for 
that  particular  occasion. 

I  Imve  wanted  to  go  into  that,  because  it  is  the  only  charge  that  has  any  color  of 
truth  in  it  which  relates  to  my  conduct  of  the  investigation  on  the  Crow  Reservation. 
I  want  to  say  that  I  did  not  lose  ray  temper — not  only  not  then,  but  not  at  any  time  dur- 
ing the  progress  of  the  investigation.  My  use  of  profanity,  if  it  be  called  profanity,  on 
that  occasion  was  not  because  I  lost  my  temper.  It  was  a  deliberate  act  of  mine, 
because,  in  my  judgment,  that  was  the  place  for  it.  It  was  a  mistake  in  judgment, 
lor  which  I  am  sorry,  but  it  was  not,  as  has  been  alleged,  a  fit  of  temper. 
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It  has  been  said  to-day,  I  believe,  that  I  denied  the  Indians  the  opportunity  to 
have  a  stenographer.  No  suggestion  was  ever  made  of  having  a  stenographer  at 
that  meeting.  The  meeting  was  purely  informal,  and  for  the  sole  purpose  of  formu- 
lating charges. 

[871  Joe  Cooper,  in  that  meeting,  did  ask  if  they  could  not  have  a  stenographer  to 
report  the  proceedings  when  I  investigated  the  charges  that  we  were  then  proceed- 
ing to  formulate.  He  said,  **the  lodge  will  be  willing  to  pay  for  that."  I  said,  "Joe, 
I  am  a  stenographer  myself  and  there  are  stenoerapners  at  the  agency  whom  I  will 
use  for  the  purpose  of  taking  this  testimony.  I  know  when  that  sort  of  work  is  done 
correctly;  I  am  a  judge  of  that  sort  of  work,  and  know  absolutely  that  it  is  imneces- 
sary  for  you  to  incur  that  expense."  That  was  the  occasion  on  which  that  occurred. 
But  it  never  reached  the  stage  where  the  employment  of  an  outside  stenographer 
was  even  suggested  as  an  immediate  expedient. 

Now,  as  to  the  charge  that  has  been  made  in  re^rd  to  my  attitude  toward  Mr. 
Brosius,  I  have  already  made  this  answer  in  writing  m  my  letter  of  October  21,  1907, 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  through  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  which 
is  absolutely  correct  and  true,  and  to  which  I  now  swear.  Perhaps,  in  view  of  the 
testimony  tnat  Mr.  Brosius  has  given  here,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  make  any  com- 
ment. He  admits  that  he  did  not  offer  me  any  assistance;  therefore,  I  did  not  reject 
any  assistance. 

Afr.  Miller.  Might  Mr.  Dalby  read  his  communication,  which  we  have  not  heard? 

The  Secretary.  Read  the  communication,  Mr.  Dalby. 

Mr.  Dalby.  I  see  I  did  not  send  this  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  I 
sent  it  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.    I  will  read  the  letter. 

[88]  Mr.  WisTAR.  (Addressing  the  Secretary.)  Does  Mr.  Dalby  have  supreme 
charge  when  he  is  on  a  reservation? 

*The  Secretary.  WTiile  there  he  supersedes  the  a^nt  and  represents  the  full 
authority  of  the  Secretary  and  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Mr.  Dalby.  I  never  deemed  it  necessary  or  wise  to  exercise  that  authority  and 
never  did. 

(Reading  the  letter.) 

[89]  "Washington,  D.  C,  October  gl,  1907. 
"The  Secretary  op  the  Interior. 

"Sir:  1  return  herewith  the  communication  of  October  9  from  the  Indian  Rights 
Association  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  pigrned  by  J.  Rodman  Paul,  chair- 
man pro  tem..  N.  Dubois  Miller,  William  H.  P'utrell,  Edward  T.  Child,  E.  M.  Wistar, 
John  B.  Garrett,  Charles  J.  Rlioads,  Charles  Chauncey,  and  M.  K.  Sniffen,  'On  behalf 
of  the  executive  committee,*  making  certain  charges  against  me  in  connection  with  my 
investigation  upon  the  Crow  Indian  Reservation,  which  you  handed  me  this  afternoon, 
and  respectfully  comment  thereon  as  follows: 

"These  gentlemen  say:  'Owing  to  an  unfortunate  lack  of  restraint  on  the  part  of  the 
inspector  at  his  first  meeting  with  the  Indians  in  council,  the  latter  were  alienated  and 
offended  and  were  unwilling  to  have  further  communication  with  the  inspector.* 
*  *  *  'The  inspector  was,  therefore,  deprived  by  his  own  action  ♦  *  *  of  the 
opportunity  of  communicating  with  the  Indians  on  terms  which  would  enable  him  to 
receive  frank  testimony.' 

"Waiving  for  the  present  the  lack  of  specification  in  this  charge,  I  say  that  it  ia  false. 
My  reports  to  you,  under  date  of  June  1 ,  June  8,  and  August  12,  are  a  sufficient  refuta- 
ticm  of  it. 

"Thebe  gentlemen  further  say:  'Shortly  afterwards,  while  the  inspector  was  still 
at  the  agency,  the  agent  of  this  association,  Mr.  S.  M.  Brosius,  whose  attention  had 
also  been  called  to  [w]  the  alleged  abuses,  arrived  at  the  agency  in  order  to  give  such 
assistance  as  was  in  his  power  to  the  Government  in  ascertaining  the  truth  as  to  the 
conditions  existing  on  the  reservation'  *  *  ♦  'but  he  (the  inspector)  rejected 
the  assistance  of  the  accredited  agent  of  the  Indian  Rights'  Association,  whose  inde- 
pendent sources  of  information  would  have  been  valuable.' 

"This  charge  is  absolutely  and  unqualifiedly  false.  Not  only  is  it  true  that  I  did 
not  reject  any  assistance  from  Mr.  Brosius,  but  it  is  further  true  that  he  did  not  proffer 
any,  but  on  the  contrary  refused  even  to  discuss  with  me  any  matters  which  he  may 
have  thought  deserved  investi^tion  or  attention  on  the  Crow  Reservation,  although 
I  urged  him  to  do  so  in  order  that  I  might  either  tell  him  what  I  had  already  learned 
on  the  subject  or  else  make  such  investigation  as  appeared  still  to  be  necessary.  He 
would  not  even  admit  to  me  that  he  possessed  any  '  independent  sources  of  informa- 
tion '  which  '  would  have  been  valuable.  * 
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"Mr.  BroMiiB  arrived  at  Crow  A^ncy  on  the  afternoon  of  Sahmlnv,  July  T1,  vnti 
wetjt.  immediatoly  to  the*  houac  of  the  Revereiid  Mr.  Bunjesa.  He  did  not  i  liU  tjrtfn* 
me— although  he  admitt-^id  that  he  was  aware  of  the  furl  that  I  wft»  there  conrhicting 
an  investijjatioTi — or  in  any  way  adviep  me  or  any  oth**r  officer  of  the  Government  of 
bii  presence  at  the  agency*  At  alioiit  9.30  in  the  evening  I  accidentally  leaxned  of 
ins  presence,  and  ut  ont'fi  gent  him  the  fojlowint^  note: 

*'^I  have  iufit  heard  that  you  are  here  for  some  purpose  connected  with  the  Indians. 
I  ehall  be  pleased  to  talk  with  you  [91]  at  my  room  at  the  hotel.  I  have  asked  the 
Indian  aje:ent,  Major  Reynoldji,  to  hand  you  this  note  and  to  accompany  you  to  my 
room/ 

"Mr.  BTOfliua  came  with  Major  Reynolds  to  my  room,  and  we  three  talked  together 
for  probably  half  an  hour.  Xfr.  BroisiuB  stateil  at  on^e  that  he  had  not  come  to  the 
agency  in  connect  ion  with  any  matter  relating  to  the  Indiana^  but  merely  for  th** 
purpofle  of  a  friendly  call  uponMr.  Burgcea,  eaying  that  he  and  Mr.  Burgeas  had  been 
iric^nde  for  a  lon^  time  and  that  they  had  not  seen  each  other  for  several  years  and 
that  he  expected  to  (and  he  did  in  fact)  leave  for  Sheridan  on  the  early  train  nert 
morning.  (I  afterwarris  learned  that  Mr.  Brosius  and  Mr.  Burgeae  had  met  and  talked 
together  in  Sheridan  earlier  in  that  eame  week.     Comment  aeema  quite  unnecessary.) 

"  Tiiii  whole  matter  was  rew^rted  fully  in  my  letters  to  Judge  Parker  under  date« 
of  July  14  and  15,  copies^  of  whic  h  I  sent  yuu  at  Crater  Lake,  Ore^,,  at  the  same  time. 
(1  have  since  disco vere^i  some  slight  inaccuracies  in  those  letters,  but  iJaey  are  not 
material,  and  the  only  one  that  at  all  affects  this  matter  ia  corrected  in  my  statement 
above.) 

* 'These  gentlemen  furUier  say:  *0n  the  present  occasion,  however,  Mr.  Dal  by 
express!^  to  Mr^  Broeius  in  no  uncertain  terms  his  displeasure  at  Mr.  Broeius'e  presence 
and  his  intention  of  removing  him  if  he  faded  to  depart  voluntarily.* 

"This  chaiige  is  false.  I  did  not  in  any  way  express  any  intention  of  removing 
Mr.  Brctsius  fttDm  the  renervaUon.  There  was  in  faet  no  ticcasiofl  to  do  so,  for  at  tlie 
very  outset  of  tlie  [\^2^  t^onversation  Mr.  Brosius  stated  voluntarily  (a&  above  recited ) 
not'ojily  dial  he  haii  not  come  k}T  any  pur^Jose  conne<  ted  with  the  Indians,  but  that 
he  expected  to  leave  the  reservation  before  daylight  the  next  morning.  I  did,  how- 
ever, draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  while  I  was  engaged  in  an  investigation  upon 
the  reeervBtion  under  orders  from  the  Department  I  could  not  with  any  ofHrial 
propriety  permit  any  other  per»m  whatever  to  conduct  an  independent  inve^iigaiion 
of  tln.^  Fame  subiects  uj>on  the  same  reservation  without  eKpress  authority  from  the 
Department.  Mr.  Broeius  stated  that  he  thoroughlv  understood  this  and  that  he  had 
no  such  authority  and  no  intention  to  make  anv  suen  investigation. 

*'I  wish  to  state  now,  however,  that  had  Mr.  Brosius  undertaken  any  such  inde- 
pendent investigation  upon  the  Crow  Reservation  at  that  time  without  express  author- 
ity from  the  Department,  1  should  unhesitatinglv  have  arrested  him  and  expelled  him 
from  the  reservation,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  2  he  had  presented  any  such  authority 
from  the  Department  I  should  quite  as  unhesitatingly  have  left  him  in  poBsession  of 
the  field  and  sent  in  my  resignation  by  telegraph.     Quite  outside  from  all  questions  of 

Propriety  the  peculiar  conditions  then  existing  upon  the  reservation,  CTowin^  out  of 
[rs.  Grey's  propaganda,  would  have  made  any  other  course  impossible  in  either  of 
these  contingencies. 

"  These  gentlemen  further  refer  to  a  certain  memorandum  submitted  by  Mr.  Broeius 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  also  to  a  petition  from  some  of  the  Indians 
for  a  reinvestigation.  I  have  already  commented  upon  these  documents  in  my  letter 
of  September  4  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  (transmitted  through  [93]  Uie 
Secertary  of  the  Interior)  as  to  the  former,  and  in  a  memorandum  dated  September  6, 
on  file  in  your  office,  as  to  the  letter. 

"These  gentlemen  invite  your  attention  to  my  *  recent  report  upon  the  conditions' 
upon  the  Crow  Reservation.  In  this  I  wish  to  second  them.  If  you  will  read  my 
report  of  June  8,  and  my  three  reports  of  August  12, 1  shall  feel  quite  safe  in  retraining 
from  any  other  answer  to  these  or  any  other  charges  which  may  be  made  against  me  in 
connection  with  my  investigation  upon  the  Crow  Reservation.  I  am  quite  content  to 
be  held  responsible  not  only  for  the  integrity  and  thoroughness  of  the  work  upon  which 
these  reports  are  based,  but  also  for  the  substantial  accuracy  of  the  conclusions  therein 
stated. 

"These  gentlemen  further  intimate  that  they  and  Mr.  Brosius  will  be  glad  to  appear 
before  you  *  for  fuller  explanation  of  the  reasons  leading  to  the  present  communication.' 
In  any  such  event,  I  respectfully  request  the  privilege  of  being  present  also.  And 
should  you  deem  further  answer  on  my  part  necessary,  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  make 
it  then  in  your  presence  and  the  presence  of  my  accusers. 
**  Very  respectfully, 

''Z.  Lewis  Dalbt,  Indian  InapectcrV 
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[941  Perhaps  I  might  comment  on  that,  as  of  course  some  matters  have  been  brought 
up  wnich  were  not  stated  in  that  letter. 

The  Secretary.  Instead  of  commenting,  please  confine  yourself,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  a  statement  c  f  just  what  occurred  in  addition  to  what  >ou  have  stated  in  your  letter. 

Mr.  Miller.  May  we  have  a  copy  of  it?    (The  above  letter.) 

The  Secretary.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dalby.  By  commenting,  that  is  what  I  meant,  sir.  The  way  I  happened  to 
learn  of  Mr.  Brosius*s  being  on  the  reservation  was  this:  I  was  going  to  the  station  to 
mail  a  letter  to  my  wife,  which  I  usually  mailed  on  the  train.  Crossing  the  canal 
bridge,  I  met  the  agent  and  Mr.  Bailey  and  stopped  and  chatted  with  them.  While 
we  were  there  I  think  Frank  Shivelev  and  Big  Medicine,  the  chief  of  police,  came  up 
and  csJled  Major  Reynolds  aside.  Major  Reynolds  told  me  that  what  they  said  was. 
Big  Medicine,  happening  to  be  at  the  station  in  the  afternoon,  as  was  his  custom  ana 
is  his  custom  always,  observed  Mr.  Brosius  get  off  the  train  and  go  to  the  house  of  Mr. 
Buigess.  With  natural  Indian  curiosity  he  had  found  out  (probably  through  Russell 
White  Bear,  I  don't  know)  that  this  eentleman  was  agent  of  the  Indian  Rights*  Asso- 
ciation; but  he  and  Frank  Shiveley,  tnrough  their  own  motion,  had  found  out  that  Mr. 
Brosius  went  to  call  on  Mr.  Burgess.  They  had  just  come  back  from  there  and  were 
telling  Major  Reynolds  that  Mr.  Brosius  was  there. 

r95]  Mrs.  Grey  and  Plenty  Coos  had  both  said  to  the  Indians  that  they  were  going 
to  nave  me  removed  and  get  a  new  inspector.  I  had  said  to  Mrs.  Grey  that  that  was  a 
matter  for  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  decide;  that  as  loujj  as  I 
was  there  I  was  going  to  conduct  the  investigation,  and  to  be  frank  to  the  Indians  I 
had  said,  "  You  need  not  put  anv  hope  in  this  because  that  is  not  the  way  things  are 
done.  This  has  been  put  m  my  nanos  to  investigate  and  until  my  report  is  received 
neither  the  President  nor  the  Secretary  is  likely  to  take  any  action.  *  *  But  this  had  been 
put  in  their  minds.  They  were  on  the  qui  vive,  expectant,  and  Mrs.  Grey  had  been  on 
the  border  of  the  reservation,  calling  the  Indians  over  there  to  talk  with  her,  and  had 
been  a  source  of  trouble  on  the  reservation  until  they  were  in  a  condition  of  expect- 
ancy and  disorganization  that  resembled  the  condition  that  existed  when  I  first  went 
there,  due  to  Mrs.  Grey's  influence.  This  was  still  due  to  Mrs.  Grey's  influence  and  to 
the  statement  that  she  was  going  to  get  another  inspector  there.  I  knew  that,  how- 
ever innocently  Mr.  Brosius  might  have  come  there,  his  coming  there  would  give  color 
to  that  and  would  be  likely  to  cause  trouble,  at  the  least  to  interfere  with  the  effi- 
ciency of  my  investigation.  Conseauently,  I  wanted  at  once  to  talk  with  Mr.  Brosius 
to  find  out  what  he  did  come  for  ana  what  he  was  g:oing  to  do.  Consecjuently,  I  wrote 
him  this  note,  and,  as  1  stated  there,  he  had  not  intimated  any  intention  of  communi- 
cating with  me  and  [96]  did  not  prior  to  that  commimicate  with  anybody  in  authority 
on  the  reservation. 

When  he  came  to  my  room  I,  after  the  ordinary  salutations,  said,  in  substance,  that 
I  had  understood  he  had  come  there  with  regard  to  some  matter  in  relation  to 
the  Indians,  and  he  said  no,  he  had  not,  and  I  admitted  I  must  then  have  been  misin- 
formed or  had  come  to  a  wrong  conclusion.  He  said  no;  he  had  just  come  down  for 
a  personal  call  on  Mr.  Burgess;  that  Mr.  Burgess  was  his  personal  friend  and  he  had 
not  seen  him  for  several  years,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Burgess  did  not  know  he 
was  coming,  and  that  he  was  not  at  his  home  at  that  time.  Well,  I  expressed  regret 
at  keeping  nim  away  from  Mr.  Burcess,  but  I  continued  with  the  conversation.  Tnat 
somewhat  took  me  back,  because  I  had  expected  Mr.  Brosius  to  open  up  with  charges, 
but  having  said  that  at  the  very  first  infimation  of  any  inquiry  on  my  part,  my  con- 
versation was  directed  in  an  entirely  different  line*.  "Well,'  I  said,  ''Mr.  Brosius, 
are  there  any  matters  now,  as  representative  of  this  association,  that  you  want  looked 
into,  that  you  are  not  satisfied  about,  that  you  think  ought  to  have  attention?" 
**  Well,"  he  said,  "there  may  be  and  there  may  not;  I  have  some  matters  in  mind." 
"Well,"  I  said,  "Mr.  Brosius,  I  have  been  conaucting  an  investigation  here  for  about 
six  weeks  now,  and  I  have  been  over  the  reservation,  and  I  think  that  I  have  the  sit- 
uation fairly  in  mind,  and  while,  of  course,  official  proprieties  would  probably  require 
me  to  make  my  report  only  to  my  superior,  if  you  will  tell  me  the  mat[97Jters  you 
have  in  mind  I  will  let  you  know  what  I  have  found  out,  if  I  have  found  out  anythme, 
and  if  I  have  not,  and  it  seems  worth  while,  will  go  ahead  and  investigate  it."  Well, 
he  said,  no,  he  did  not  care  to  talk  these  matters  over  with  me,  that  it  might  take  him 
a  long  time,  and  that  he  would  send  anything  he  had,  if  he  had  anything  (he  did  not 
say  positively),  to  the  Commissioner.  I  said,  "Then,  Mr.  Brosius,  I  would  like  for 
you  to  send  it  as  soon  as  you  can,  so  that  if  it  is  such  a  matter  that  the  Department 
would  refer  to  me  I  can  attend  to  it  while  here." 

Mr.  Brosius.  You  saw  the  charges  I  made  before  you  left  the  agency,  and  you  have 
been  there  since? 

Mr.  Dalby.  No,  sir;  I  have  seen  those  charges  aa  intimated  in  this  answer. 
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Mr.  Brosiub.  Did  you  lee  my  cb&igee  before  you  fiiii&be<l  youf  mvestigation  &t  the 

agency? 

Mr*  Dalbt.  I  did  not 

Mt.  Bhosius,  Before  you  made  your  report? 

Mr.  Dalby*  I  did  not.  Growing  out  of  Mr.  BroeiuB'a  reply  that  it  would  take  some 
time  to  aatiafy  kiniaelf  as  to  the  faets^  after  hearing  what  1  hsk*l  to  say  on  the  subject 
1  said  as  to  that  "Mr,  Broaias,  that  i& a  aiatter  that  I  could  not  submit  to  you.  I  could 
not  permit  you  to  make  an  independent  investigation  on  the  reservation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  whether  what  I  said  wae  [ti81  true,  unleaa  you  had  th«  ape ci tic 
authority  of  the  Department."  In  reply  he  aiid  he  hacl  no  eurh  authority  and  that 
he  had  no  intention  of  making  any  sucJi  investipiition,  and  the  matter  dropped  there. 

Mr.  Bbosius.  Didn't  you  say  in  the  begiimicg^  **Mr.  Brosius,  do  you  know^  yon 
have  no  right  on  this  reservation/*  etc?. 

Mr.  Dalbv*  I  did  not,  abeolutely- 

After  finding  that  Mr.  lirci^iusi  wai  not  inclined  tc^  talk  with  me  or  to  afford  me  any 
aasiatanco  or  any  information  wliatever,  we  talked  on  gfu^ral  topii^  and  then  when  he 
got  ready  to  go  Major  Reynoldsi  and  1  got  up  and  went  with  him.  Mr.  Broeius  haa  told 
me  some  things  that  I  did  not  know  abciut  that.  We  went  with  him  out  of  a  feeling  of 
tiiendlinesB  and  for  the  purpose  of  showin|r  him  the  way,  being  a  stranger.  Aa  to  what 
he  eays  about  the  honaes'  hoofa,  that  haa  really  paa&<*d  my  recollection,  but  there  was 
this  which  may  have  given  rise  to  it.  There  was  no  delepiition  to  meet  Mr.  Broe^iuB  at 
the  station;  he  m  misraken  alwut  that  entirely.  When  this  information  came  to  me 
that  Mr.  Brosius  w^as  there,  I  understood,  or  information  came  at  the  aame  time,  that  Mr. 
Burgeaa  was  alan  at  Reno  for  the  purpnoee  of  gjetting  together  a  bunch  of  Indiana  to  brin| 
down  to  talk  with  Mr.  Broaius.  I  said  to  Big  Meflicine,  ''You  take  chat^  of  that  and 
intercept  any  of  these  people  and  do  not  let  them  talk  to  anyhrxly  until  1  see  them 
first,**  and  that  was  what  I  referred  to  when  I  told  Major  Reynokle  he  might  put  those 
men  off  duty.  HowfOOJever,  had  he  come  there  for  any  bufliness  in  connection  with 
the  Indians  I  should  nave  carried  out  that  courae. 

Mr.  Miller.  What  was  the  rumor  abcmt  the  Indians;  they  were  to  come  where? 

Mr.  Dalby.  The  rumor,  I  may  say,  was  entirely  miataken, 

Mr.  Miller.  They  were  coming  to  what  place? 

Mr.  DAtBir.  To  the  agency.  The  rumor  wae  that  Mr.  Burgefis  had  gone  to  Reno  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  f ogipther  some  Indians  to  bring  to  see  Mr.  Bp:»f^ina  at  the  agency, 
and  I  set  the  policemexi  around  Mr.  Burgess's  \io\\&\  at  the  ford,  and  at  different  piac'ea 
to  intercept  any  perstonii  that  came  to  taTk  with  Mr.  Broeiua  until  I  had  seen  them. 

Mr.  MiLLEB.  When  did  you  learn  that  Mr.  Brosius  arrived? 

Mr.  Dalby.  Late  in  the  evening  I  learned  that  he  had  come. 

Mr.  Miller.  The  Indians  were  not  placed  about  until  after  you  had  learned  of  Mr. 
Brosius's  arrival  there? 

Mr.  Dalby.  No,  sir;  they  were  not. 

Mr.  Miller.  How  long  was  it  after  you  learned  that  Mr.  Brosius  wae  there  that  yon 
sent  the  note  to  him? 

Mr.  Dalby.  As  soon  as  I  could  write  it. 

Mr.  Miller.  And  was  it  then  that  you  gave  orders  to  have  the  police  stationed  so  as 
to  intercept  this  delegation? 

Mr.  Dalby.  At  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Brosius  said  that  he  saw  the  Indian  police  at  the  station  when  he 
arrived,  several  hours  before  the  time  you  [100]  learned  he  was  there,  as  I  understood, 
and  tiiat  he  was  waited  upon  by  the  Indian  police  sometime  before  the  agent  called 
with  your  note,  and  that  he  saw  the  Indian  police  on  the  board  walk  as  he  went  down 
with  the  agent  to  see  you.  When  had  this  rumor  reached  you  that  the  Indians  were 
coming  down  to  see  Mj*.  Brosius  at  Mr.  Burgess's  house? 

Mr.  Dalby.  At  the  same  time  that  the  information  that  Mr.  Broeius  was  at  Mr. 
Burgesses  house  was  received. 

I  do  not  at  the  moment  think  of  any  point  that  I  need  to  cover,  but  probably  in  the 
cross-examination  that  may  come  out  and  I  may  be  permitted  to  add  anything  that 
occurs  to  me. 

The  Secretary.  Are  there  any  questions  you  wish  to  ask  Mr.  Dalby? 

Mr.  BiNN  EY.  I  think  probably  we  might  like  to  withdraw  and  consult. 

[101]  Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Dalby,  do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  at  no  time  during 
that  interview  that  evening  did  you  say  to  Mr.  Brosius  that  he  had  no  right  to  be  upon 
the  reservation? 

Mr.  Dalby.  Aside  from  the  authority  of  the  Department? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes.    Just  tell  us  what  you  said  on  that  point. 

Mr.  Dalby.  When  Mr.  Brosius  intimated  that  it  wouid  take  him  perhaps  several 
weeks  to  satisfy  himself  on  the  points  that  I  might  tell  him,  I  said,  in  substance,  to  Mr. 
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Brofiius  that  evidently  that  would  involve  an  investigation  by  him  independent  of  me, 
and  that  such  afi  investigation  could  not  be  made  without  the  specific  authority  of  the 
Department.    That,  in  substance,  is  what  I  said  to  him. 

Mr.  MiLLSB.  I  understand,  ttien,  that  you  emphatically  deny  saying  what  he 
claims  that  you  said — ^namely,  that  he  had  no  right  to  be  upon  the  reservation  without 
a  permit? 

Mr.  Dalbt.  Mr.  Brosius  asked  me  whether  I  did  not  say  to  him  practically  as  soon 
as  he  came  into  the  room,  "Don't  you  know  you  have  no  right  on  this  reservation?" 
I  reply  to  that  absolutely  that  I  did  not. 
,   Mr.  Mjllbb.  When  did  you  say  it? 

Mr.  Dalbt.  I  never  did  use  that  language. 

Mr.  MnxEB.  What  language  did  you  use  upon  that  subject? 

Mr.  Dalbt.  The  language  which  I  have  previously  described  to  you,  sir. 

Mr.  MiLLEB.  Then  I  understand  you  to  say  that  Mr.  Brosius  is  incorrect  in  saying 

Mr.  Dalbt   He  is,  absolutely. 

Mr.  Milleb  (continuing).  That  shortly  after  he  had  met  you,  and  after  the  usual 
salutations  had  been  exchanged,  you  said  to  him  [102],  "Don't  you  know  you  have  no 
right  to  be  upon  this  reservation  without  a  permit  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior?" 

Mr.  Dalbt.  I  have  answered  that  question  as  directly  as  it  is  possible  to  answer  it. 

Mr.  Milleb.  How  long  did  your  conversation  take  altogether? 

Mr.  Dalbt.  Perhaps  half  an  hour. 

Mr.  Milleb.  And  the  greater  part  of  it,  I  understand  you  to  say,  was  devoted  to 
matters  which  had  no  connection  whatever  with  this  subject? 

Mr.  Dalbt.  Well,  I  would  not  say  the  ^eater  part  of  it;  I  really  have  no  definite 
iinpression  about  that;  but  a  large  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Milleb.  I  really  think  that  tnere  is  nothing  else  that  I  feel  any  especial  interest 
in  asking  Mr.  Dalby.  That  seems  to  me  the  only  point  in  which  there  is  any  material 
variance  between  llie  two  stories. 

The  Secbetabt.  Are  there  any  other  questions  that  any  of  you  wish  to  ask?  Mr. 
Brosius,  have  you  any  questions? 

Mr.  Bbosius.  No;  I  have  nothing. 

The  Secbetary.  Mr.  Leupp,  have  you? 

Mr.  Leupp.  As  I  understand,  Mr.  Dalby,  there  was  some  other  person  present  there? 

Mr.  Dalbt.  The  agent. 

Mr.  Leupp.  No  one  else? 

Mr.  Dalbt.  No  one  else. 

Mr.  Leupp.  Mr.  Secretary,  would  it  not  be  a  good  idea  to  have  these  gentlemen 
frame  some  interrogatories  that  they  want  to  put  to  the  agent?  Let  them  put  them  in 
their  own  language,  so  as  [103]  not  to  give  him  any  indication  of  what  has  occurred. 

The  Secretary.  I  do  not  recollect  whether  m  the  report  filed  here  there  is  any 
statement  from  Mr.  Reynolds. 

Mr.  Dalby.  No,  sir. 

The  Secretary.  There  is  no  statement  from  him? 

Mr.  Dalbt.  No,  sir. 

The  Secbetary.  Do  you  gentlemen  desire  to  follow  out  Mr.  Leupp's  suggestion  of 
submitting  interrogatories  to  Mr.  Reynolds  and  asking  him  his  remembrance  of  what 
occurred  at  that  interview? 

Mr.  Brosius.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  do  not  think  it  is  worth  while,  but  I  will  not 
speak  for  Mr.  Miller. 

Mr.  Milleb.  Of  course  I  think  the  secretary  wants  all  the  information  he  can  get,  and 
if  it  can  be  obtained  in  that  way  I  see  no  objection  to  it. 

The  Secretary.  I  did  not  know  but  what  there  might  be  some  particular  form  of 
interrogatory  which  Mr.  Brosius  might  care  to  submit  to  Mr.  Reynolds.  If  he  does, 
of  course  I  should  be  very  pleased  to  have  him  do  it. 

Mr.  Leupp.  My  idea  was  that  it  might  be  possible  to  obviate  the  difficulty  of  asking 
Mr.  Reynolds  any  loading  question  which  might  possibly  vitiate  his  testimony .  I  have 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Reynolds  would  tell  anything  but  the  truth,  just  as  I 
believe  Mr.  Dalby  has  told  you  the  truth  about  what  occurred  at  that  meeting  when  he 
made  a  perfectly  frank  statement  about  the  unfortunate  attitude  he  assumed  toward 
the  Indians.  I  think  Mr.  Reynolds  will  be  equally  candid  about  what  took  place  at 
that  meeting,  but  I  should  feel  better  satisfied,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  if  the  interroga- 
tories were  framed  in  a  manner  that  would  [104]  be  satisfactory  to  your  association. 

Mr.  Dalby.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  connection  with  that  1  had  in  mind  to  suggest,  inas- 
much as  an  issue  of  veracity  has  been  raised  between  Mr.  Brosius  and  myself,  and  as 
Mr.  Reynolds  was  the  only  other  participant  in  the  transaction,  that  that  very  thing  be 
done.  I  would  like  to  have  these  gentlemen  frame  their  interrogatories,  and  then  I 
should  like  to  frame  cross-interrogatories. 
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Mr.  MnABR.  I  shoiild  be  entirely  aatiflfied  if  the  Secretary  of  the  Intei^ior  or  the  Com- 
mifisioner  of  Indian  Affaira  would  write  Mi.  Rej'nolds  and  a^k  hijn  for  an  eiiact  »tate^ 
men  t  of  what  transpirt^d. 

Mt.  DALBTf.  In  that  connection  I  would  like  to  read  you  a  letter  which  I  wrote  to 
hit.  Reynolds. 

The  Sec  R  ETA  BY.  Have  you  had  any  conference  with  Mr,  Reynolds  about  this 
meeting? 

Mr.  Dalby.  Absolutely  none;  and  I  wish  to  read  you  the  only  letter  that  I  have 
written, 

Mr*  MiUjEE..  Since  this  staitenient  was  made? 

Mr.  DaI/By.  Well^  not  the  only  one  I  have  written  him  since  I  left  theTe^  but  the 
onl^r  one  for  a  month,  I  presume— certainly  iince  this  matter  came  up.  In  that  letter 
I  eaid: 

'*Will  you  plea«e  write  me,  as  soon  as  you  can,  a  statement  oi  your  recoil ection  of 
juet  what  occurred  in  connection  with  Mr,  Broaiufl^s  visit  to  Crow  Agency  on  July  13. 
State  particularly  your  recollection  of  what  ijccurred  during  the  conference  between 
me  and  Mr.  Broaiue.  Some  question  has  bf?ec  laiPt^d  about  this  matter,  but  I  pur- 
posely refrain  from  giving  you  any  more  expUcit  information  on  the  fsubjectj  so  that 
your  etatement  may  be  ma<ie  entirely  without  any  suggestion  from  me/* 

flO&l  The  Secbbtary.  When  was  that  written,  Mr,  Dalby? 

Mr.  Dalbt.  It  waa  written  on  the  23d  of  October.  1  have  not  yet  a  reply.  It 
might  come  in  almoat  any  mail,  according  to  the  promplneaa  with  which  he  re  pi  tea. 
He  haa  a  great  deal  of  work,  and, of  course  he  may  be  out  on  the  reservation.  He  %b 
a  man  that  spends  most  of  his  time  with  the  Indians,  and  of  course  it  may  not  have 
reached  him. 

The  Secretary.  That  letter  you  wrote  after  I  had  talked  with  you  about  this 
letter  from  the  aseociation? 

Mr.  Dalbt.  Yes^  air;  after  I  had  written  that  letter  to  you  which  ia  dated  the  21  at 
of  October. 

Mr.  BixKBT.  Thifl  waa  the  23d,  juBt  one  week  ago? 

The  Secrbtaey.  One  week  ago. 

Mr«.  Marcok.  Mf.  Dalby  seems  to  have  fores  mil  ed  us. 

The  Segrbtahy.  It  is  not  a  question  of  forestalling.  It  will  simply  remilt  in  hia 
Bending  in  a  firtatement. 

Mr.  Dalby.  I  have  made  an  inquiry  whirh  is  as  absolutely  colorless  as  it  wae  in  my 
power  to  make.    I  have  forestalled  nothing. 

Mr.  Lbupp.  It  might  be  perfectly  proper,  Mr.  Secretary,  to  have  Mr.  Revnolds*8 
statement  under  oath.  He  might  forward  an  affidavit,  which  would  be  in  the  same 
form  as  a  letter,  but  which  would  give  his  statement  the  same  sanction  that  the  state- 
ments here  this  morning  have  had. 

The  Secretary.  With  the  exception  that  he  would  not  be  subjected  to  the  crosa- 
examination  to  which  both  Mr.  Brosius  and  [106]  Mr.  Dalby  have  been  subjected  by 
all  of  us  here. 

Mr.  Leupp.  There  is  one  other  thing  that  has  occurred  to  me  at  this  moment,  apropos 
of  a  passion,  almost,  that  obsesses  me  with  regard  to  settling  legal  points  as  to  the 
authority  of  the  Grovernment  in  certain  ways.  I  simply  wanted  to  ask  Mr.  Broeius 
this  question:  "Did  the  idea  occur  to  you,  while  you  were  there  in  conference  with 
Mr.  Dalby,  that  he  had  the  legal  right  to  put  you  off  the  reservatioA?  " 

Mr.  Brosius.  Oh,  yes.    That  has  always  been  my  impression. 

Mr.  Leupp.  It  did  not  seem  to  you  that  there  was  enough  doubt  about  it  to  make 
a  test  case  or  anything  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  Brosius.  No;  fhave  always  conceded  that.  I  would  like  to  enlarge  upon  that 
a  little.  When  I  filed  charges  against  the  Cheyenne  River  management  in  South 
Dakota,  you  very  readily  ana  quickly  took  that  matter  up,  and  we  looked  about  for  a 
proper  inspector — not  an  inspector  officially,  but  a  special  agent  or  other  officer — to  go 
there  and  talk  over  the  matter.  There  were  two  or  three  men  that  I  thought  might 
answer,  and  finally  we  agreed  upon  Mr.  Conser.  In  our  conversation— that  was  a 
couple  of  years  ago  and  I  can  not  remember  the  words,  but  I  have  the  idea  in  mind — 
you  suggested:  "Why  don't  you  go  out  there  as  a  prosecuting  witness  in  the  case, 
Brosius,  and  endeavor  to  prove  your  own  charges?  "  I  said :  ' '  Well,  Mr.  Commissioner, 
I  am  willing  to  go,  but  suppose  the  agent  arrests  me  and  puts  me  off?"  "Well,"  you 
said,  "that  would  be  a  pretty  good  advertisement  for  you,  wouldn't  it?  "  [Laughter.] 
Do  you  remember  that? 

Mr.  Leupp.  Yes;  I  remember  that.  I  had  that  idea  in  mind  as  I  have  in  a  great 
many  of  other  cases.  When  I  was  with  the  [107]  Indian  Rights'  Association  I  took 
all  sorts  of  risks  of  arrest  and  other  things  that  I  was  threatened  with  for  the  purpose  of 
having  the  law  tested,  and  I  think  it  would  have  been  a  very  valuable  conthDution 
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if  Mr.  BroBhis  had  ehnply  insisted  on  Ids  being  ftrrested,  if  there  was  going  to  be  any 
arrest,  and  allowed  that  matter  to  come  np  in  court. 

Mr.  MiLLBB.  Yes;  I  think  we  rather  regret  that  he  did  not  allow  the  arrest  to  be 
made. 

Mr,  Leufp.  Then,  of  course,  the  question  would  arise  as  to  whether  there  was  any 
intention  or  any  thought  of  arresting  him.    That  would  have  brought  it  out. 

Mr.  Brosius.  The  only  point  in  this  case,  it  seems  to  me,  is  that  we  want  to  know 
whatLJs  to  be  the  policy  in  the  future.    That  is  what  we  have  asked  for. 

[108]  Mr.  WiSTAR.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Brosius  if  Agent  Reynolds 
was  present  during  the  conversation  alluded  to,  and  whether  he  took  part  in  the  con- 
versation. 

Mr.  BROsrus.  Oh,  yes;  Mr.  Reynolds  accompanied  me  to  the  hotel  and  I  had  not 
the  privilege,  of  course,  of  having  any  one  else  there.  My  understanding,  of  coursQ, 
was  that  eitner  the  Indian  agent  or  the  inspector  would  have  the  right  to  conmiand  me. 

Mr.  WisTAR.  What  I  was  trying  to  get  at  was  whether  Agent  Reynolds  was  present 
during  the  conversation  whicn  took  place,  about  which  you  have  been  questioned. 

Mr.  Brositts.  He  was  present  during  all  the  time  and  no  one  else  was  present  except 
the  inspector. 

Mr.  Miller.  Of  course  1  can  understand,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  there  would  be  embar- 
rassment on  the  part  of  Mr.  Brosius  if  he  were  asked  in  the  presence  of  the  accused 
whether  he  had  any  investigation  to  make  in  regard  to  him,  or,  indeed,  if  there  were 
any  conversation  on  the  subject;  if  Mr.  Brosius  had  any  question  in  mind  which  had 
been  raised  by  the  conmiunications  made  to  him  with  respect  to  Mr.  Reynolds's 
behavior  on  the  reservation,  he  could  not  very  well  discuss  those  things  in  the  presence 
of  Mr.  Reynolds.  I  only  say  that  that  seems  to  me  one  reason  why  anything  which 
Mr.  Brosius  may  have  said  would  have  tended  simply  to  dismiss  me  matter  for  the 
present. 

The  Secretary.  It  has  not  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Brosius  that  he  was  under  any 
feeling  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Miller.  No;  but  that  was  my  impression — that  the  presence  J109]  of  a  man 
who  was  under  fire  would  naturally  close  one's  mouth.  But  that,  I  think,  is  imma- 
terial at  any  rate.  I  don't  think  what  Mr.  Brosius  has  said  is  of  very  much  importance, 
except  as  bearing  upon  the  attitude  of  the  inspector. 

The  Secretary.  Have  any  of  you  gone  over  Mr.  Dalby's  report  during  this  sum- 
mer?   Was  it  sent  to  you  or  did  you  see  it  here? 

Mr.  BiNNEY.  I  have  not  seen  the  entire  report,  but  I  have  seen  and  read  certain 
portions  of  it,  the  portion  towards  the  beginning  and  towards  the  end,  covering  all 
the  matters  that  have  been  mentioned  here  to-day,  and  other  matters  also. .  There  is 
a  middle  portion — I  don't  know  whether  it  is  large  or  small — of  which  I  have  not 
seen  any  copies. 

The  Secretary.  That  has  to  do  with  the  question  of  the  direct  charges  made 
against  the  agent  about  the  cattle  and  matters  oi  that  kind,  has  it  not? 

"Mr.  Dalby.  I  could  not  say,  sir.    The  report  is  taken  up  by  subjects. 

Mr.  BiNNEY.  I  saw  that  portion  in  regard  to  Heinrich's  matter  and  also  Bair's  mat- 
ter in  regard  to  the  sale  of  land  to  the  Lincoln  Townsite  Company^  and  then  in  regard 
to  Mr.  Brosius  and  Mrs.  Grey,  the  agent,  and  the  general  condition  of  the  Grows,  as 
to  their  degeneracy,  etc. 

Mr.  Dalby.  May  I  ask  you  how  you  came  to  see  those? 

The  Secretary.  They  were  sent  to 

Mr.  Dalby.  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Secretary,  I  don't  think  the  report  has  ever 
been  sent  out. 

rilOlThe  Secretary.  Copies  of  the  report,  in  some  form,  were  sent  out,  I  think. 

Mr.  Brosius.  I  had  the  privilege  of  copying  it.  I  asked  for  a  copy  and  the  stenog- 
rapher and  typewriters  were  busy  and  I  askeof  the  privilege  of  having  it  copied. 

The  Secretary.  That  is  what  I  understood,  that  they  had  access  to  the  report. 

Mr.  Dalby.  That  is  just  what  I  am  getting  at.  I  want  to  know  how  much  of  that 
Mr.  Binney  has  seen. 

Mr.  Binney.  If  I  am  shown  the  table  of  contents  I  can  indicate  almost  exactly  the 
portions  that  I  have  read. 

(The  table  of  contents  was  thereupon  shown  to  Mr.  Binney.) 

The  Secretary.  What  I  am  gettting  at  is,  I  want  you  gentlemen  to  see  what  the 
report  is. 

Mr.  Dalby.  I  would  like  very  much  for  Mr.  Binney  to  read  the  whole  report,  if  he 
will  so  honor  me. 

Mr.  Binney.  I  have  read  from  page  6  to  the  matter  that  ends  on  page  41. 

Mr.  Dalby.  Did  you  see  everything  in  that? 

Mr.  Brosius.  I  might  add  that  whatever  was  copied,  so  for  as  it  went,  was  complete, 
I  think. 
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Hr.  BiKN^T.  Also  from  pa^e  58  to  th^  end;  the  po^es  were  not  numbered  and  not 
having  compared  them  witli  the  original  I  have  no  means  of  epeakingf  of  the  completo- 
11  ^a  other  ttiaD  it  appeared  to  be  entirely  complete.     It  read  coiieecii lively. 

Mr.  Dalbt.  Did  it  carreepoiid  in  bulk  to  the  n limber  of  pag*?a  iiidicated  by  that  table 
of  contents  bo  that  you  would  tUink  you  saw  it  [111]  all? 

Mr*  Bin  NET.  I  can  not  say  about  the  bulk,  but  it  corresponded  in  succession  of 
Bubjects, 

Mr*  DAiBT,  Of  couree  it  is  material,  Mr.  Secretary*  that  the  whole  aigumeDt  on  the 
subject  should  bo  seen  in  order  to  judge  of  the  justness  of  the  concluBiona  reached  from 
the  argument. 

The  Secretary.  I  would  ask,  Mr.  Binney,  that  you  take  the  entire  report  and  go 
over  it  while  you  are  htTe,  if  you  tan,  so  that  you  may  be  fully  advised  as  to  ejtactly 
what  thfi  scope  of  Mr,  Didhy^s  investigation  wai  and  how  far  he  went  with  the  various 
Indians,  both  those  who  were  present  at  that  meeting  and  thi>ee  whom  he  afterwards 
met  individuftllv  in  their  Kouaes  or  in  th<>  different  districts,  I  have  gone  over,  Dot 
aU  oi  these  exhibits  in  detail,  but  the  reports  ^  they  came  in  from  tLme  to  time,  ajid 
so  far  aa  this  hearing  is  concerned,  it  dr^es  not  se^m  to  me  that  Mr.  Broaiua  haa  presented 
facte  whirk  tend  to  make  me  believe  that  the  information  wiught  for  was  not  obtained. 
He  haa  been  told  by  Joe  Co<jper  and  some  othoTs  that  Mr.  Dalby's  attitude  drove 
away  some  of  the  Indians.  Now,  1  would  like  to  have  you  go  over  the  full  report  that 
Mr.  Dfllby  submitted,  and  see  whether  or  not,  from  tht^  report  and  froia  the  exhibits 
which  accompany  it,  you  would  reach  the  conclusion  still  liiat  Mr.  Brosius  is  justifi^ 
in  feeling  that  otier  e vidian ce  could  b^  obtainod  than  thnt  which  has  been  obtained 
on  tiie  mihject  of  the  condition  of  the  agency  and  the  relations  of  Mr^  Reynolds,  the 
agent,  to  the  cattlemen,  or  in  r* gard  to  whatever  other  charges  are  contained  in  the 
letter  from  Mr.  Brasiua. 

Mr*  Bin  NET.  I  should  certainly  be  very  glad  to  do  that.  Was  it  [115]  your  idea 
that  that  should  be  done  immediately? 

The  Sechbtart.  As  soon  as  possible.  I  want  to  get  this  back  of  us;  I  would  lik© 
to  get  everything  wiped  out. 

Mr.  BiN'N  Ev.  Of  course  it  would  involve  my  staying  over. 

The  Seciietakv.  I  appreciate  that^  but  1  know  it  is  of  suflicient  importance  to  do 
that  J  so  that  we  each  may  be  fully  ad  vieetl  ae  to  exactly  what  the  condition  of  the 
record  is. 

[113]  Mr.  Miller.  How  would  you  suggest  that  we  go  about  getting  the  information 
which  will  give  you  specific,  definite  information  to  work  upon?  You  see  it  can 
not  be  obtained  by  mere  hearsay.  It  can  only  be  obtained  by  some  inquiry  made 
on  the  reservation.  Now,  I  infer  you  would  not  at  present  care  to  let  Mr.  *bro6iuB 
go  upon  the  reservation  and  make  inquiries. 

The  Secretary.  I  want  Mr.  Brosius  and  Mr.  Binney  to  go  over  thia  entire  report 
here,  and  if  they  find  anything  that  they  think  has  not  been  properly  investigated, 
to  call  it  to  my  attention. 

Mr.  Miller.  Suppose  we  say  to  you  that  the  situation  was  one  that  could  not  have 
been  arrived  at,  nowever  able  Mr.  Dalby  was,  and  that  the  facts  are  such  as  to 
lead  us  to  feel  that  he  really  has  not  acquired  the  confidence  which  ought  to  be  imposed 
in  him  by  the  Indians,  and  therefore  has  not  gotten  all  the  facts.  How  couW  we 
then  be  able  to  state  to  you  any  specific  facts  without  having  a  representative  of 
the  association  learn  what  are  the  facts  or  ol^tain  the  point  of  view  of  the  Indians, 
and  then  determine  whether  the  Indians  had  presented  these  facts  to  Mr.  Dalby? 

The  Secretary.  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  cross  that  bridge  when  we  come  to  it. 
I  want  you  to  go  over  this  entire  report  and  see  what  was  done  after  the  incident 
concerning  which  we  have  had  testimony  presented  this  morning,  and  see  whether 
or  not,  after  your  study  of  this  report,  you  still  believe  that  Mr.  Dalby  so  lost  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Indians  as  to  preclude  him  from  getting  all  the  facts. 

[114]  Mr.  Miller.  Then  you  will  keep  an  open  mmd  until  we  are  able  to  express 
an  opinion. 

The  Secretary.  Yes. 

Mr.  Binney.  I  should  like  to  ask  a  question.  It  is  not  perfectly  clear  to  me  just 
what  your  view  is  as  to  the  position  that  should  be  taken  by  an  agent  of  this  associa- 
tion. I  understand  you  to  say  that  Mr.  Dalby  has  stated  the  matter  correctly  when 
he  said  that  it  would  be  imj^ossible  for  any  investigation  to  be  independently  cairied 
on  by  an  agent  of  this  association  on  the  reservation  pending  an  investigation  by  an 
inspector  or  other  ofiicer  of  the  Government. 

The  Secretary.  I  think  that  is  very  clear. 

Mr.  Binney.  Am  I  then  to  understand  that  an  agent  of  this  association  should 
absent  himself  absolutgly  from  a  reservation  pending;  an  investigation  by  the  Govern- 
ment, or  would  he  not  l>e  permitted  to  go  there  durmg  that  time? 
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The  Secretabt.  If  he  should  act  in  entire  harmony  with  the  inspector,  so  that  the 
inspector  would  use  him  as  one  of  his  arms  in  aiding  to  find  out  the  facts  and  act 
entirely  under  the  inspector,  there  will  certainly  be  not  oidy  no  objection,  but  it 
might  be  of  very  great  advantage  in  having  your  agent  there  at  that  time.  If  Mr. 
Brosius  had  at  that  time  said  to  Mr.  Dalby,  "Here  is  what  I  have  heard.  Now,  I 
want  to  find  out  the  facts  about  these  things.  I  have  learned  thus  and  so  and  want  to 
cooperate  with  you  in  trying  to  prove  or  disprove  th^se  facts.  [115]  I  am  afraid  you 
have  injured  your  ability  here  to  get  at  these  facts  by  reason  of  these  things  I  hAve 
heard,"  he  would  have  found  in  Mr.  Dalby  a  man  who  would  have  immediately  said, 
"We  will  sit  down  and  work  these  things  out  together."  We  want  your  cooperation, 
but  it  has  got  to  be  under  our  supervision.  We  can  not  put  you  or  your  agents  in  place 
of  our  agents  and  give  you  authority  to  make  an  investigation. 

Mr.  WisTAR.  Our  position  has  been,  Mr.  Secretary,  a  matter  of  preliminary  gather- 
ing of  such  information  and  sworn  evidence  as  will  appear  to  be  worth  while. 

The  Secretary.  That  is  entirely  different.  If  no  investigation  is  pending  at  the 
agency  and  Mr.  Brosius  or  one  of  your  duly  accredited  representatives  goes  there  and 
behaves  himself,  not  causing  a  disturbance  of  any  kind,  he  will  be  treated  just  the 
same  as  he  always  has  been  treated.  Now,  as  regards  the  law  and  the  practice  as  to 
permits  upon  reservations.  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  the  ordinary  conduct  of  the  work 
of  your  association  and  your  agents,  your  men  ^  back  and  forth  without  hindrance; 
and  yet  back  of  it  all  we  have  the  right  at  any  time  to  say  that  nobody  can  go  on  that 
reservation,  and  in  many  instances  we  have  to  exercise  that  right  constantly,  depend- 
ing upon  the  character  oi  the  Indians  and  the  special  conditions  that  exist  at  that  time. 
I  have  in  mind  at  present  the  trouble  with  the  Navaho.  I  should  not  under  any  cir- 
cumstances have  permitted  a  white  man  to  go  in  among  those  people  at  that  time, 
because  I  could  not  have  told  what  might  have  arisen  under  the  conditions  that  then 
existed.  As  to  the  question  of  whether  or  not  there  should  be  permits,  I  thoroughly 
agree  with  Secretary  Bliss.  I  should  not  give  to  any[116]body  a  roving  permit  to  go 
any  time  on  any  reservation.  I  should  only  allow  him  to  eo  at  his  peril:  that  is  exer- 
cising good  common  sense,  and  if  a  situation  developed  wnere  he  saw  tnat  there  was 
likely  to  be  a  disturbance  of  any  kind  among  the  Indians,  that  he  would  get  an  author- 
ity from  either  the  Commissioner  or  myself  and  make  a  special  trip  or  special  investiga- 
tion. Then  he  would  go  in  such  a  way  as  to  insure  proper  treatment  there.  Now,  of 
course,  if  you  have  at  any  time  information  that  leads  you  to  believe  that  any  of  the 
agents  are  not  doing  as  they  should  we  would  not  expect  your  agent  to  go  up  and  say 
to  an  Indian  agent,  "  You  are  charged  with  malfeasance,  and  I  want  to  know  whether 
it  is  so  or  not. ' '  He  will  have  to  go  there  and  get  hold  of  the  Indian  who  tells  him  this 
st<^)ry,  and  while  I  am  not  an  expert  on  Indian  character  I  do  know  something  about 
it,  and  you  have  got  to  deal  with  those  people  in  a  painstaking,  careful  way,  and  a  very 
simple  way  at  times.  I  think  there  will  be  no  difference  of  opinion  between  the  asso- 
ciation and  myself  as  to  how  we  ought  to  conduct  these  matters,  but  I  can  only  repeat 
that  I  want  real  cooperation.  I  do  not  want  an  underground  of  suspicion  existing 
between  your  people  and  my  people.  If  we  are  wrong,  come  frankly  out  and  tell  us 
so  and  we  will  try  to  remedy  it  if  we  are  shown  that  we  are  wrong.  If  we  are  right  we 
want  to  be  treated  right. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  do  not  think  there  has  ever  been  any  such  feeling  of  suspicion.  I 
think  the  suspicion  here  was  caused  by,  apparently,  Mr.  Brosius's  certain  understanding 
of  the  situation  as  he  foimd  it  out  there,  and,  as  I  say,  I  think  the  concatenation  of 
1 117]  events  gave  considerable  color  to  tlie  fact  that  the  investigation  was  not  being 
thoroughly  prosecuted.  I  think  the  sequence  of  events  was  such  as  to  give  color  to 
that  fact. 

Tlio  Secretary.  When  you  consider  the  other  side  of  it,  Mr.  Brosius  had  seen  two 
or  throe  Indians,  possibly  three  or  four,  and  had  talked  with  the  missionary  there. 
On  tlie  other  hand,  Mr.  Dalby  had  seen  a  great  many  of  these  Indians.  Mr.  Brosius 
evidently  did  not  know  at  the  time  all  that  occurred.  He  did  not  know  all  the  Indians 
Mr.  Dalby  had  seen  or  what  had  happened  at  these  meeting.  You  have  entire  con- 
fidence in  Mr.  Brosius's  statement;  I  have  entire  confidence  in  Mr.  Dalby's  statement. 
\ti  \\v.  see  it  now,  I  think  both  of  them  made  mistakes.  Mr.  Dalby  made  the  mistake 
in  the  use  of  language  toward  that  one  Indian,  as  he  frankly  says.  Mr.  Brosius  made 
the  mistake  of  suspecting  altogether  too  much,  and  instead  of  frankly  saying  to  Mr. 
Dalby  what  he  was  there  for  and  what  he  believed  the  difficulty  was,  of  simply  taking 
it  for  granted  that  he  was  not  wanted  and  crawling  into  his  shell  and  saying  nothing, 
and  the  difficulty  arose  right  at  that  point. 

Mr.  Miller.  Well,  it  is  hard  to  know  what  actually  was  said,  to  arrive  at  an  exact 
conclusion  as  to  what  the  motive  was. 

The  Secretary.  Of  course,  you  can  go  over  Mr.  Dalby's  rep>orts  that  were  sent  in 
at  the  time.  You  have  them  here  with  these  papers,  ana  you  can  see  what  occurred, 
what  his  impressions  were,  and  the  reasons  for  nis  action. 
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[1 1 8]  (Btk  n  o  G  RA  fite  r'a  N  otb  . )  Aft  or  th  e  con  versation .  w  h  f*  n  tke  pon  tl  om  cu  h  a<?  rispn 
and  were  about  to  Icave^  Mr.  Dal  by  aekerj  to  make  an  additional  statement,  aa  follows: 

Mr.  Da  LEY.  T  hav^e  ovorlookt^  a  good  many  tJiinga  isaid  to-day^  eitJaer  bocause  I 
did  not  think  it  nfressary  to  take  the  time  in  anewf^rinft^them,  itr  Hpcause  they  esraped 
my  ftttoiTfioiJ  at  the  moment.  I  woidd  like  to  say  aa  to  Mr.  Bropins'p  r^hai^*  of  alietia^ 
tion  of  the  cortfidenee  of  the  Indirtne,  that  Mr,  Burgpsf^  also  made  thia  cbaTiEic*  eeveral 
times  to  me  after  I  had  made  my  investifration.  1  had  no  infimation  and  found  no 
evidence  of  such  a  thing  asi  I  went  ovi.*r  the  reservatiirn.  AShat  Plenty  Coris  said  to 
the  Indiana  was,  "We  will  talk  when  we  have  big  council/*  and  I  invariiil^ly  *said  to 
diem,  when  tiiey  told  me  Ihie,  ''There  will  be  no  by* council.  Yon  must  lalk  now/* 
Now,  in  all  but  two  or  three?  caflCB,  they  talked  and  tbey  told  me  what  rhf*v  had  in 
mind,  and  Alexander  Ilpshaw,  my  interpreter,  who  had'bi^en  in  their  confidence  all 
along,  eaid  that  he  believed  I  had  brought  out  everything  that  wa«  wonb  while. 
The  only  one,  I  now  reco11*»ct,  who  abfiolnrdy  n>fuE«?d  to  say  anything  on  that  ptjimd 
wart  Packs  the  Hat.  When  they  referred  to  what  Plenty  Com  hml  said  I  did  not 
take  this  for  an  answer,  but  went  ahead,  aas  I  have  just  iiidicat^l,  and  in  piactically 
every  case  I  brought  out  whatever  of  importance  wae  in  the  Indian'^  mind.  But  I 
want  Ut  call  attention  to  the  Uu^t  that  Plenty  rnois' a  attitude  in  thi>5  matter aro«e  not 
out  of  the  difficulty  with  Joe  Cooper^  aa  alleged,  but  out  of  the  disturbance  wbich 
Mrs.  Grey  creaiod/as  is  related  id  my  answera, 

fltg]    [EiHtflirA.] 

Intiian^  Rights  Association,  703  pRovn>EN-T  BurLniNrt, 

Fhiladdpkia,  October  9,  1907, 
Hon.  Francis  E.  Lel'PF^ 

€oinmuskma-  of  Indian  Afftiir^^ 

WaMtiTitjt/m,  Z>.  C. 

Dear  Sib:  We  be^  leave,  re^'pectfully,  to  call  your  attention  to  the  cape  of  the  Crow 
Agen<y,  Mont.,  and  the  recent  report  upon  the  conditions  there  existing,  of  Indian 
Inspector  Z.  Lewis  Dal  by. 

Wci  underetandj  tJiat  by  reason  of  complaints  and  ciiatgee  aa  to  conditions  existing 
upon  the  Crow  Reservation  (with  the  truth  or  falsity  of  wbich  we  are  not  at  present 
conccmt^d).  the  D^jinrtment  deemed  the  matter  of  ^uHicic^ot  imixmnnce  to  send  to  the 
aeency  Inspector  Dalby.  In  order  that  his  investigation  should  be  effective,  it  was 
clearly  necessary  that  the  inspector  should  be  able  to  hold  free  communication  with 
the  Indians  on  the  agency.  Owing  to  an  imfortunate  lack  of  restraint  on  the  part  of 
the  inspector  at  his  first  meeting  with  the  Indians  in  council,  the  latter  were  alienated 
and  offended,  and  were  unwilling  to  have  further  communication  with  the  inspector. 
Shortly  afterwards,  while  the  inspector  was  still  at  the  agency,  the  agent  of  this  asso- 
ciation, Mr.  S.  M.  BrosiuB,  whose  attention  had  also  been  called  to  the  alleged  abuses, 
arrived  at  the  agency,  in  order  to  give  such  assistance  as  was  in  his  power  to  the  Grov- 
emment  in  ascertaining  the  truth  as  to  the  conditions  existing  on  the  reservation.  You 
ri20]  are  aware  that  for  many  years  Mr.  Brosius  and  his  predecessors,  as  agents  of  the 
Indian  Rights  Association,  have  been  invariably  permitted  by  the  Government  to  eive 
such  assistance  as  was  in  their  p>ower  in  the  investigation  of  alleged  abuses  on  Indian 
reservations,  and  for  this  purpose  their  presence  upon  the  reservations  has  never  been 
objected  to,  but  usually  welcomed.  On  the  present  occasion,  however,  Mr.  Dalby 
expressed  to  Mr.  Brosius  in  no  uncertain  terms  his  displeasure  at  Mr.  Brosius's  presence, 
and  his  intention  of  removing  him  if  he  failed  to  depart  voluntarily.  The  inspector 
was  therefore  deprived,  by  his  own  action,  not  only  of  the  opportunity  of  communicating 
with  the  Indians  on  terms  which  would  enable  him  to  receive  frank  testimony,  but 
he  also  rejected  the  assistance  of  the  accredited  agent  of  the  Indian  Rights  Association, 
whose  independent  sources  of  information  would  have  been  valuable.  Mr.  Brosius 
has  laid  before  you,  not  by  way  of  formal  charges,  but  as  a  memorandum,  the  com- 
plaints which  have  come  to  his  ears  regarding  conditions  on  the  Crow  Reservation,  and 
was  prepared,  as  he  is  still,  to  ascertain,  by  investigation  at  the  reservation,  how  far 
the  same  are  well  founded. 

We  are  informed  that  a  large  number  of  the  Indians  on  the  reservation  have  sent  a 
petition  to  the  Govemment  for  a  reinvestigation.  Under  the  circumstances  we  think 
it  is  not  unnatural  that  the  report  of  Inspector  Dalby.  for  the  reasons  stated,  could  not 
be  deemed  satisfactory,  either  by  the  Indians  or  by  those  in[121]tere8ted  in  their  wel- 
fare. We  would  therefore  respectfully  join  in  the  request  that  a  reinvestigation  of 
the  conditions  at  Crow  Reservation.  Mont.,  be  ordered  oy  the  Department. 

We  would  also  inquire  whether,  as  intimated  by  Mr.  Dalby.  the  presence  of  the 
agents  of  the  Indian  Rights'  Association  on  the  Indian  reservations  is  neither  desired 
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nor  permitted,  and  whether  a  formal  written  permiasion  from  the  Department  is  requi- 
site to  enable  such  agents  to  visit  the  reservations;  and  if  so,  we  ask  that  it  be  granted. 
We  would  add  that  Mr.  Brosius  and  members  of  this  committee  will  be  glad  to  appear 
before  yourself  or  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior  at  any  time  for  fuller  explana- 
tion of  the  reasons  leading  to  the  present  communication. 
Youis,  respectfully, 

J.  Rodman  Paul, 

Chakman  pro  Umpart^ 
H.  Dubois  Millbk, 

WiLLLAM  H.  FUTBBLL, 

Edward  T.  Child, 

£.  M.  WiSTAR, 

John  B.  Garrbtt, 
Ghablbs  J.  Rhoads, 
Charlbb  Chauncbt, 
M.  K.  Sniffbn, 
On  behalf  of  the  Executive  CommiUee. 


mbmobandum. 

October  31,  1907. 

Mr.  Binney  had  a  conference  of  five  or  ten  minutes  with  the  Secretary,  after  which 
the  Secretary  invited  me  to  draw  up  a  chair.  Mr.  Binney  then  drew  out  a  manuscript, 
which  he  said  contained  the  comments  which  he  wished  to  make  upon  the  Crow  mat- 
ter, jrfter  reading  my  reports  and  the  papers.  Before  reading  the  paper  he  said  that  the 
report  certainly  seemed  to  hang  together  and  to  give  a  reasonable  account  of  the  situa- 
tion, but  that  whether  the  report  were  true  would  depend  upon  whether  I  had  reidly 
been  able  to  ^et  all  the  facts  from  the  Indians.  As  to  which  he  said  of  course  one  as 
totally  unfamiliar  as  he  is  with  the  local  conditions  could  not  judge.  Mr.  Binney  was 
about  to  read  his  manuscript  when  Mr.  Garfield  said  that  as  his  appointments  were 
piling  up,  perhaps  it  would  be  better  for  Mr.  Binney  simply  to  submit  nis  paper  after  it 
was  typewritten.  I  suggested  that  it  might  be  well  for  him  to  go  over  it  with  me,  in 
case  he  wanted  to  have  any  comments  or  suggestions  from  me  (which  I  assumed  to  be 
the  case  from  the  fact  that  I  had  been  invited  to  listen  to  the  reading  of  the  paper). 
But  Mr.  Binney  did  not  care  to  do  this.  He  said,  however,  that  there  were  several 
specific  criticisms  which  he  thought  he  ought  to  read,  and  proceeded  to  do  that. 

As  to  Heinrich's  cattle,  he  quoted  from  my  report  as  to  the  number  of  Heinrich*s 
herd  and  said  that  Mr.  Burgess  had  written  them  that  the  stock  detective  (Campbell) 
had  been  sent  ahead  to  warn  Heinrich,  so  that  he  actually  did  shift  his  herds  in  order 
that  I  might  not  tally  them  correctly.  As  to  this  I  asked  nim  to  submit  Mr.  Bui^eess's 
letter.  This  he  demurred  to,  saying  that  Mr.  Burgess  had  not  written  any  single  letter 
covering  this  point  only,  but  had  written  a  number  of  letters  covering  many  different 
matters.  I  suggested  that  he  could  not  expect  to  have  his  information  relied  upon 
unless  he  presented  either  Mr.  Burgess's  letter,  to  which  he  referred,  or  Mr.  Burgess 
himself.  1  said  further  that  as  to  the  specific  statement  about  Campbell  being  sent 
ahead,  I  could  say  now  that  that  could  not  be  true,  because  Campbell  had  been  with  me 
throughout  my  trip  as  my  camp  tender.  This  he  admitted  disposed  of  that  particu- 
lar point,  but  he  did  not  say  whether  it  was  completely  satisfactory  to  him  or  whether 
he  nad  any  other  basis  for  this  criticism. 

As  to  Bair's  sheep  on  his  permit  ran^e,  he  quoted  generally  from  my  report  to  the 
effect  that  I  found  no  evidence  that  Bair  had  exceeded  his  permit  and  intimated  that 
he  thought  I  ought  to  have  gone  further  into  the  matter  and  been  more  explicit  in  my 
report.  I  replied  that  there  had  been  no  charge,  either  by  Mrs.  Grey  or  by  the  Indians, 
that  Bair  had  had  too  manv  sheep  on  this  range;  that  for  that  reason  I  had  dismissed 
the  matter  somewhat  cavalierly,  upon  finding  no  evidence  which  led  me  independ- 
ently to  suspect  that  this  permit  had  been  aoused.  I  pointed  out  that  the  chaiges 
against  Mr.  Bair  relate  to  nis  sheep-feeding  operations  in  the  Big  Horn- Little  Horn 
territory,  wjiich  is  not  covered  by  his  permit. 

In  this  connection  I  told  him  about  the  sheep-feeding  question  substantially  as 
covered  in  my  report,  reminding  him  of  the  fact  that  it  was  so  covered.  I  told  him 
that  after  going  through  that  district  and  taking  the  evidence  of  the  Indians  on  this 
point  I  saw  Mr.  Bair  and  talked  with  him.  That  Mr.  Bair  made  what  I  considered  a 
very  frank  statement  and  that  the  facts  as  stated  by  him  were  even  more  strongly 
against  his  interest  than  the  evidence  I  had  already  obtained  indicated. 

He  referred  to  the  fact  that  I  do  not  take  up  in  my  report  the  question  of  Mr.  Bair's 
relationship  to  Mr.  Reynolds — ^Mrs.  Reynolds  bein^*  alleged  to  be  a  sister  ot  Mrs.  Bair. 
I  told  him  I  did  not  remember  even  to  have  inquired  about  this,  and  do  not  now  in 
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knowiTOP  till,  Reynolds  and  Mis.  Bair  are  Bisters.     (T  have  just  looked  over 

Gney's  c  again  and  do  not.  (ind  that  ahe  makes  thia  allc^tioB  and  cao  not 

recall  thi  ^  ever  before  made  tf>  me. )     But  1  told  Mr.  Binney  that  Reynolds 

tcnuily  admiLw::^!  luat  Mr.  Bair  ts  one  of  his  beat  Irienda  and  baa  been  for  yeare;  that 
in  fact  Bair  broujrht  him  to  Montana  from  Michigan^  but  that  Bair  was  on  the  reserva- 
tioB  before  Reynolds  becamo  agent,  and  that  I  found  no  reaaon  to  believe  thiit  Batr 
had  been  improperly  favored  by  Roynolds  by  reason  of  hie  frienclFhipj  and  thatj  having 
in  mind  the  charges  to  this  effect ^  Ihad  been  on  the  lookout  all  the  time  for  anything 
tending  in  this  direction;  that  aa  I  found  Mr.  Bair  had  dealt  faUrly  with  the  Indiana 
and  with  the  QovemmentT  I  saw  no  reason  to  go  further  into  this  matter.  ThJs  ques- 
tion is  fully  fxjvered  in  ray  report. 

Mr,  Binney  aaid  that  he  reidized  that  the  making  of  unneceeeary  invefitij^tions  or 
in\  e^stigatioue  of  morely  trivial  ctiargos  would  necessiirily  reault  in  injury  to  the  1  ndiana. 
I  aaked  him  whether  by  this  he  meant  that  he  did  not  wish  to  ask  for  a  further  investi- 
gation. To  this  he  said  that  he  waa  not  thoroughly  aatialied,  but  tliat  hia  reasons  at 
present  wf-To  more  or  le^  intangible  and  that  fie  was  not  n^ady  to  make  a  definite 
statement  on  that  point. 

To  thia  I  aaid  that  if  a  reinvestigation  wert  requested  I  should  dislike  very  much  to 
oppOHe  it,  firstj  because  such  action  on  my  part  would  invite  criliciscm  of  myseH  an 
apparently  trymg  to  cover  up  something  tlmt  I  had  done;  and,  second,  becanse  1  am 
so  thoroughly  certain  oa  to  the  accuracy  of  my  knowlwlge  of  the  conditions  theje  that 
1  know  a  reinvestigation  by  a  fair  and  able  in ^'eati cater  can  not  but  rt^dound  to  my 
credit  personally;  but  that  nevertheless  I  feel  myseff  in  duly  bound  to  oppose  a  rein* 
vestigation  on  tne  very  grounds  that  he  himself  had  stated,  namely,  that  it  would  be 
necessarily  a  yeri^  j^'^at  injury  to  the  Indiana  themselves  by  unsettling  their  mindji 
and  reproducing  at  leaat  in  a  meaeiu-e  the  conditions  which  Mrs.  Grey  had  brought 
about  last  spring  and  which  had  been  so  nearl^^  dioistrous  to  them. 

To  the  St'cretarv  I  said  that  if  a  rein v est it^vtuni  were  requested,  I  thought  he  should 
require  thr-i^p  gentlemen  tostiite  specilically  thiir  reasons nud  the  information  (together 
with  it5  sotircea)  uf^on  whicii  they  base  their  request.  To  this  Mr.  Biuney  said  thflt 
they  had  no  soiu^^es  of  information  other  than  thi^se  already  statf.-d^  namely,  the  few 
Indians  that  Mr.  Bro&ius  had  talked  with  at  Parkman— Joe  Cooper  and  two  of  three 
others — and  Mr.  Burgess  and  perhaps  Mr.  MeCuUough,of  Billings. 

When  about  to  go  Ut.  Binney  stated  that  the  Indian  Rights'  Association  recognized 
snd  appreciated  the  broad-minded  fairness  shown  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
in  going  into  this  whole  matter  in  the  thorough  way  that  he  has  done. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  conversation  Mr.  G&rfield  asked  Mr.  Binney  if  he  had  seen 
all  the  papers.  He  said  yes  but  there  was  one  paper  referred  to  in  tne  report  which 
he  would  like  to  see.  I  told  him  I  would  get  it  for  him  with  pleasiure.  But  he  did  not 
say  what  paper  it  was  and  evidently  forgot  the  matter  (as  I  did  also),  for  I  was  with  him 
until  he  nnally  left  the  office  and  he  did  not  mention  the  matter  again. 

Z.  Lewis  Dalby,  Indian  Inspector. 


MEMORANDUM 

Mr.  Binney  states  (pp.  10-17)  two  grounds  of  charges  against  me  upon  which  he  bases 
his  request  for  a  reinvestigation  of  the  Crow  Reservation: 

1.  My  alleged  alienation  of  the  confidence  of  the  Indians,  which  prevented  them 
from  communicating  with  me  freely. 

2.  My  alleged  refusal  of  assistance  from  Mr.  Brosius  and  my  virtual  ejection  of  him 
from  the  reservation. 

I  have  already  answered  fully  both  these  contentions  and  do  not  wish  to  add  to  or 
take  from  that  answer,  but  merely  to  comment  upon  some  features  of  the  record .- 

1.  Mr.  Miller,  on  behalf  of  the  committee,  states  the  following  grounds  (pp.  21,  22)  for 
believing  that  I  did  not  have  the  confidence  of  the  Indians  during  my  investigation: 

(1)  The  woman  who  represented  herself  as  their  friend  (Mrs.  Grey)  was  put  in  prison, 

(2)  the  missionary  who  is  their  friend  (xVlr.  Burgess)  is  to  be  ordered  off  tire  reservation 
if  my  report  is  accepted,  and  (3)  the  agent  of  the  Indian  Rights'  Association,  **an 
association  which  has  the  peculiar  confidence  of  the  Indians,"  was  ejected  from  the 
reservation  for  attempting  to  offer  assistance  to  me.  Without  any  comment  as  to  the 
real  nature  of  the  events  to  which  Mr.  Miller  refers,  I  wish  simply  to  point  out  that  the 
first  did  not  occur  until  after  the  middle  of  July,  the  second  has  not  yet  occurred,  and 
my  recommendation  in  the  premises  was  not  written  until  August  and  could  not  have 
become  known  to  the  Indians  except  through  Mr.  Brosius,  who  did  not  see  my  report 
until  some  time  in  September,  and  the  third  did  not  occur  until  the  I3th  of  July, 
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whereas  practically  all  of  my  investi^tion  was  made  during  the  month  of  June,  and  in 
fsuct  all  of  that  part  to  which  Mr.  Miller's  allegations  relate.  In  other  words,  matters 
the  earliest  of  which  did  not  occur  until  the  13th  of  July  influenced  the  minds  of  the 
Grow  Indians  during  the  month  of  June.  Christian  charity  suggests  that  I  refrain 
from  further  comment. 

2.  As  to  this  ground  there  is  between  Mr.  Brosius  and  myself  a  clearly  drawn  issue  of 
veracity  as  to  the  facts  upon  which  it  is  based,  and  I  abide  that  issue.  But,  eliminating 
for  the  present  my  entire  testimony,  I  submit  that  a  careful  analysis  of  Mr.  Brosius's 
own  testimony  will  clearly  show  the  falsity  of  this  groimd. 

He  says  (p.  28)  that  he  thought  he  would  have  to  be  very  careful  in  this  case  because 
there  was  an  inspector  on  the  pround,  and  therefore  wrote  to  Mr.  Burgess  to  meet  him 
outside  of  the  reservation  and  then  asked  him  (p.  29)  to  send  some  Indians  to  him 
outside  of  the  reservation  because  he  wanted  to  get  some  of  the  facts  before  coming 
into  the  reservation.  When  he  saw  these  Indians  (p.  30),  they  asked  him  what  he 
thought  of  the  condition  of  things,  and  he  told  them  that  he  thought  it  was  very 
serious;  that  he  did  not  know  what  he  could  do;  that  there  was  an  inspector  on  the 
ground. 

In  other  words,  before  even  coining  on  the  reservation  and  after  talking  with  only 
two  or  three  Indians,  whom  he  had  had  singled  out  and  sent  to  him  off  the  reservation 
because  of  their  known  discontent,  he  so  far  prejudges  the  situation  as  to  say  that  it  is 
"very  serious."  Furthermore  he  tells  them  that  he  does  not  see  what  he  can  do, 
because  there  is  an  inspector  on  the  eround;  and  yet  the  postulate  of  these  gentle- 
men's argument  on  this  point  is  that  ne  expected  to  cooperate  with  and  assist  that 
inspector. 

His  attitude  toward  that  inspector  is  more  clearly  and  i)ositively  shown  when  he 
says  (after  making  a  charge  a^inst  the  inspector  and  saying  that  he  has  no  doubt 
of  his  ability  to  prove  it),  "I  think  that  I  assumed  too  much  that  I  had  a  reputation 
with  the  Commissioner,  and  that  if  I  should  make  a  statement  like  that  and  claim  that 
I  could  prove  it  there  would  be  another  investigation,  and  I  would  be  given  the  privi- 
lege of  proving  it"  (p.  47).  Here  he  practically  admits  that  so  far  from  exp^ing 
to  offer  me  any  cooperation  or  assistance,  as  these  gentlemen  claim,  he  expected  to 
make  charges  against  me  (which,  in  fact,  he  actually  did),  and  to  have  the  opportunity 
himself  of  taking  part  in  a  new  investigation  for  the  purpose  of  proving  those  charges, 
for  this  is  what  he  offered  to  do  in  his  letter  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 
under  date  of  July  23.  Moreover,  in  that  letter  he  not  only  does  not  in  any  way  even 
remotely  intimate  that  he  had  had  any- intention  of  cooperating  with  me  in  my  inves- 
tigation, but  he  clearly  recommends  my  removal  from  the  position  of  inspector,  on 
the  ground  of  what  the  Indians  had  told  him,  and  not  on  account  of  any  alleged 
refusal  to  cooperate  with  him,  or  misconduct  toward  him. 

Mr.  Brosius  agrees  with  the  statement  of  the  committee  in  its  letter  of  October  9, 
that  he  went  to  the  agency  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  investigation,  and  that  I 
rejected  his  assistance  (p.  63).  In  reply  to  my  question  as  to  how  he  proposed  to  give 
that  assistance,  he  says  he  was  going  to  follow  his  usual  course  (p.  61)  of  making  a  report 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  (p.  67),  and  admits  on  cross-examination  that 
he  does  not  think  he  offered  me  any  assistance  at  any  time  (p.  61). 

Mr.  Brosius  says  that  his  visit  to  the  Crow  Agency  "was  only  an  initial  visit,  and  if 
I  saw  that  I  would  probably  be  given  an  opportunity  of  getting  any  information  I 
could  come  back  "  (p.  30).  But  he  omits  to  state  how  he  expected  to  find  out  whether 
he  would  be  ^iven  an  opportunity  of  getting  information,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  had 
arrived  late  in  the  afternoon  and  expected  to  leave  the  agency  that  very  night  (pp. 
30,  32)  and  had  not  communicated  with  me  or  any  other  authority  on  the  reservation. 
And  he  admits  that  after  I  had  accidentally  discovered  his  presence  and  sent  for  him 
late  that  night  he  did  not  even  then  bring  up  in  any  way  the  question  of  his  desire  to 
return  to  the  reservation  (pp.  66,  67). 

Mr.  Brosius  says  that  immediately  after  he  came  to  my  room  and  we  had  been  intro- 
duced I  asked  him  what  his  business  was  there  (p.  65);  that  he  told  me  he  had  come  that 
evening  to  visit  Mr.  Burgess,  whereupon  I  said,  *'Do  you  know,  Mr.  Brosius,  you  have 
no  riu:lit  on  this  reservation?"  (pp.  32,  34,  65);  that  I  afterwards  asked  him  if  there 
were  any  matters  he  wanted  investigated  (p.  65)  and  offered  to  place  at  his  disposal 
such  information  as  I  might  have  gained  in  regard  to  any  matter  he  might  ask  me  about 
(p.  69),  and  that  in  reply  to  this  offer  he  said,  "Mr.  Dalby,  what  mi^ht  require  you 
a  very  few  minutes  to  tell  me  might  take  me  two  or  three  weeks  to  satisfy  myself  on," 
and  that  he  stopped  there,  and  there  was  very  little  more  said  (pp.  33,  70). 

That  is  to  say,  that  after  practically  ordering  him  off  the  reservation  I  then  invited 
him  to  discuss  with  me  the  work  that  I  had  been  doing;  that  although,  in  reply  to  his 
eminently  pacific  statement  that  he  had  come  merely  for  a  personal  visit  to  Mx.  Bur- 
gess, I  had  been  brutally  discourteous,  yet  when  he  intimiated  that  he  did  not  <:are 
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to  talk  with  mp  because  be  could  not  boliove  m<?  without  a  full  and  independent  inveafei- 

fation^  which  would  probably  take  i^evetiil  wi  ektJ,  1  piiaaed  thr' nijatter  over  in  aileiiue* 
n  other  words,  tb«i  mging  bull — for  ao  I  am  pifrturi>d~that  paws  the  ground  and  bel- 
low8  at  sight  of  a  cambric  handkerchief  Q uttering  on  the  breez*'  becomes  a  sucking 
calf  when  a  red  fiag  is  liiumted  in  his  (iiee. 

It  ia  pe-rhaps  unnecessary  to  formulatf>  a  definite  conclujaion  ffowa.  the  above,  for  that 
conclusion  istanda  out  viaibly  without  fomiylatit>tt* 

Mr.  Burgess^  The  letter  of  the  Rt-vert^nd  Mr.  Biuteti^ss,  in  which  Mr»  Brosius  say^s 
Mr*  Burgess  suggested  hifl  coining  tii  the  Cti>w  ReJjervatii»n,  ia  the  subject  of  diacu*- 
aion  on  pages  51-58  of  tlie  record.  On  pajo^i^  56  the  Secretary  niaki«  tbo  rfciuest  tliat 
this  letter  be  exhibitrd  to  liini.  On  page  bS  Mr.  Bmney  mve  tiial  the  Secretar>''B 
request  will  be  w*nsjdered,  and  Mr.  Miller  statc-i*  that  in  bis  jut{gxncnt  tlie  letter  alicuild 
bt^  exhibited  to  1  he  Secretary.  On  page  52  I  give  notice  that  in  addition  to  wanting 
this  letter  produced  on  account  of  its  relevancy  in  this  caae^  I  alaii  want  it  produced 
for  annther  purpose. 

That  other  purpose  is  for  the  conaideratitm  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  con- 
nection with  what  I  have  said  about  Mr.  Burdens,  in  my  report  of  August  12  (pp.  61-73), 
In  that  report  (pp.  67-68)  1  recite  that  Mr.  Hurgeas  told  me  he  understotnl  Mr.  Brosius 
had  been  retpjestcd  by  the  Indians  to  come  to  tlio  reservation,  but  that  he  bad  tiot 
directly  indorsed  or  aided  that  request.  This  letter  of  Mr.  Burgess,  as?  described  by 
^.  Brosiua,  directly  contradicts  Mr.  Burgess's  statenieiU  to  me  and  ex-actly  tits  in 
with  and  confirms  my  view  of  the  i^ituatiop,  as  elaJioratod  iw  my  report.  1  think  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  should  have  the  opportunity  to  pee  this  letter  in  order  that 
he  may  consider  its  bearing  in  connection  with  that  part  of  rny  report  which  relates 
to  Mr.  Bui^e^s,  for  I  believe  that  that  part  oi  my  report  is  of  such  importance  tliai  it 
ihouhl  not  be  pasped  upon  finally,  either  approvingly  or  disapprovingly,  by  any 
lesser  authority  thjm  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  My  opiuiouifl  and  recotncienda- 
tioos  iu  that  matter  were  fonnulated  with  threat  deliberfition  and  care,  and  the  fiuia 
brought  out  by  thefW  gentlemen  have  tended  not  oidy  to  streni^theu  ray  reasoning 
and  confirm  its  conclusions^  but  to  emphasize  the  importance  and  wistiom  of  my  rec- 
ommendations from  the  point  of  view  of  the  be^t  ini.erefits  of  the  Crow  Indiani. 

Z,  tiEwia  Dalbt,  Indian  Imptttor, 

Washington,  D.  C,  November  5,  19m* 


Washington,  D.  C,  November  5/1907, 
The  Secretary  op  the  Interior, 

Wdshington^  D.  C. 

Sir:  I  respectfully  request  the  privilege  of  submitting,  for  the  sake  of  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  record,  the  following  supplementary  answer  to  certain  matters  touched 
upon  by  Mr.  Brosius  in  his  oral  charges  against  me,  as  an  addition  to  the  oral  answer 
made  by  me  on  October  30. 

On  page  36  et  seq.  of  the  record  Mr.  Brosius  refers  to  the  attempt  of  certain  Indians 
to  come  to  Washington  last  spring  in  company  with  Mrs.  Grey.  This  matter  is  cov- 
ered in  my  report  of  August  12,  at  pages  73-75. 

Mr.  Miller  states  several  times  (pp.  18-19)  that  there  is  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  a 
large  body  of  the  Indians  that  they  are  entirely  in  the  power  of  the  agent  and  subject  to 
his  tyranny.  In  this  connection  I  desire  to  merely  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Brosius,  from  whom  Mr.  Miller  derives  his  information,  repeatedly  states  (e.  g.,  pp. 
29,  08)  that  the  only  Indians  with  whom  he  communicated  at  all  were  Joe  Cooper  and 
three  or  four  others,  and  Mr.  Miller  liimself  explicitly  states  (p.  25)  that  Mr.  Brosius 
met  only  a  few  people  and  did  not  gain  any  facts  at  first  hand.  Further  in  this  con- 
nection, I  call  attention  to  pages  39-42  and  pages  84-85  of  my  report  of  August  12, 
where  this  subject  is  fully  discussed. 

On  page  40  of  the  record  Mr.  Brosius  says: 

'Tmlowing  that,  a  month  or  two  after  the  inspector  got  there,  Joe  Cooper  was  seen 
coming  out  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Burges^-^'s  house,  and  the  agent  hailed  him.  Joe  Cooper 
tells  me  this.  He  said:  'I  Ix^ar  that  you  have  been  talking  about  me  again.'  I  do 
not  know  what  reply  Joe  made — some  evasive  answer,  possibly — but  he  called  to  Big 
Medicine,  the  policeman,  and  said,  'Put  that  man  in  jail.'  He  stayed  there  pK)88ibly 
four  weeks  or  tnirty  days.  That  was  exactly  tliree  months  after  they  were  tMown  in 
jail  at  Sheridan,  Wyo.,  after  their  arrest  by  officers  of  the  reservation  acting  under 
Agent  Reynolds.'* 
and  on  pages  42  he  says:  "I  have  no  doubt  but  what  I  can  prove  these  statements.** 

Tho  time  of  this  alleged  occurrence,  as  laid  by  Mr.  Brosius,  "exactly  three  months 
after  they  were  thrown  in  jail  at  Sheridan,"  is  June  16.    On  that  day  the  agent 
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accompanied  me  cm  horseback,  from  Green's  Ranch,  on  Soap  Creek,  to  the  Head 
Gate  on  the  Big  Horn,  going  by  way  of  the  Black  Canyon  in  the  Big  Horn  Mountains. 
He  was  with  me  constantly  during  my  tour  of  the  reservation,  from  J  uns  II  to  June  22, 
inclusive.  I  know  that  Joe  Cooper  was  not  arrested  by  the  agent  at  any  time  during 
that  period.  I  am  not  aware  of  his  havinff  been  arrested  at  any  time  during  my 
presence  on  the  reservation,  and  I  do  not  believe  he  could  have  been  imprisoned 
even  for  one  day  without  that  fact  coming  to  my  knowledge.  I  know  poaitiv^y, 
and  assert  without  qualification,  that  he  was  not  at  any  time  during  mv  stay  on  the 
reservation  kept  in  the  guardhouse  for  any  such  period  as  ^'possibly  four  weeks  or  ^ 
thirty  days,* *  as  alleged  by  Mr.  Brosius. 

On  page  42  of  the  record  Mr.  Brosius  says: 

"Furtnermore,  there  is  a  case  of  an  Indian  having  refused  when  brought  up  before 
Agent  Reynolds,  to  sign  a  blank  voucher  for  pay  that  he  was  entitled  to,  and  which 
he  was  to  receive  through  the  agent,  a  disbursing  officer  of  the  Government;  he  refuaed 
to  sign  that  blank  voucher  and  the  agent  put  him  in  jail  for  thirty  days.'' 

Mr.  Brosius  does  not  give  the  source  of  tnis  information.  In  replv  to  the  Secretary's 
question  he  merely  refers  it  to  the  ''same  source  that  I  spoke  of,''  but  the  record  does 
not  enable  me  to  reduce  this  to  particularity.  This  charge  was  not  brought  to  my 
attention  during  my  investigation,  or  at  any  time  imtil  now,  and  I  suggest  that  Mjr. 
Brosius  be  requested  to  state  the  name  of  the  Indian  allcffed  to  have  b^en  thus  im- 
prisoned and  the  name  of  his  (Brosius 's)  mformant  or  informants  in  the  matter,  so 
that  I  may  inquire  into  this  charge  when  I  am  on  the  Crow  Reservation  this  wither 
in  connection  with  the  prosecution  of  Mrs.  Grey.  Mr.  Brosius  says  "I  believe  it 
can  be  proven. " 

On  page  44  of  the  record,  in  speaking  of  the  meeting  at  which  he  alleges  that  I  called 

Joe  Cooper  *'a  G— —  d liar,"  he  says,  "they  aid  not  have  just  the  interpreter 

that  thcv  wished."  I  see  from  an  examination  of  the  record  that  I  neglected  to 
answer  this  as  directly  as  I  should.  The  interpreter  at  that  meeting  was  Alexander 
Upehaw.  He  waf<  one  of  the  Indians  who  signed  the  telegram  requesting  me  to  come 
to  the  meeting.  He  was  the  ofhcially  chosen  interpreter  of  the  Indians  themselves. 
No  question  was  raised  in  that  meeting  as  to  his  interpreting,  or  ever  at  any  time  by 
any  of  the  Indians.  It  is  true  that  Mre.  Grev  accused  him  of  interpreting  falsely  at 
a  previous  meeting;  but  on  that  occasion  all  the  other  interpreters  present  agreed 
in  stating  that  he  had  interpreted  faithfully  and  accurately,  me.  Gi«y  wap  the  onLy 
person  wlio  at  any  time  objected  to  Alexander  Upshaw's  interpreting,  and  she  was 
not  present  at  the  meeting  to  which  Mr.  Brosius  refers  in  this  statement. 

In  view  of  the  issue  of  veracity  between  Idr.  Brosius  and  myself  as  to  what  occurred 
in  my  interview  with  him  on  July  13,  I  deem  it  wise  to  submit  extracts  from  con- 
temporary records  made  by  me  touching  this  occurence. 

On  the  very  next  day  (July  14)  after  Mr.  Brosius's  visit  I  wrote  to  the  Department 
about  it.  That  entire  letter  has  already  been  submitted  to  Mr.  Binney,  but  I  wirfi 
to  incorporate  herein  the  following  extract  from  it: 

''I  sent  word  to  Mr.  Brosius  that  I  had  just  heard  that  he  was  here  for  soma  purpose 
connected  with  the  Indians  and  that  I  should  be  pleased  to  talk  with  him  at  my  room. 
In  response  to  my  question  he  said  that  he  had  not  come  here  to  see  Mr.  Burgess 
about  any  matter  connected  with  the  Indians,  but  merely  to  call  upon  him  as  a  per- 
sonal friend  whom  he  had  not  seen  in  several  years;  that  he  had  seen  Mrs.  Grey,  out 
when  or  where  or  what  tljey  talked  of  he  would  not  state;  that  he  had  some  matters 
in  connection  with  the  reservation  that  he  might  or  might  not  submit  to  the  Indian 
Office  for  investigation.  I  told  him  that  if  he  would  tell  me  the  matters  he  had  in 
mind  tliat  might  need  investigation  I  would  look  into  them,  or  if  I  had  already  looked 
into  them  I  would  tell  him  what  I  had  learned,  my  idea  being,  of  course,  that  if  in 
good  faith  he  knows  of  anything  wrong  he  should  cooperate  with  me  to  bring  out  the 
facts.  He  declined  to  discuss  the  matter  with  me  at  all,  however,  and  in  that  de- 
cision I  of  course  acquiesced;  but  I  urged  him  if  he  had  any  matters  to  submit  to  the 
Department  to  do  it  at  once,  and  this  he  promised  to  do." 

.  The  following  is  a  verbatim  transcript  from  the  entry  in  mv  journal  under  date  of 
July  13,  which  I  made  within  a  few  hours  (certainly  less  than  twenty-four  hours) 
after  the  occurrence  of  the  events  recorded : 

"In  the  evening  about  9  o'clock,  on -my  way  to  the  depK)t  to  mail  a  letter  to 
*  *  *  met  Major  Reynolds  and  Mr.  Bailey  on  the  bridge.  Stopped  and  talked 
with  them  awhile.  While  we  were  there  Big  Medicine  called  Reynolds  away.  The 
following  developed:  Samuel  M.  Brosius,  agent  of  the  Indian  Rights  Association 
(McGill  Building,  Washington),  arrived  from  Billings  on  42,  in  company  with  Russell 
Whitebear,  and  went  to  Mr.  Burgt«s's.  Burgess  had  already  gone  to  Albert  Ander- 
son's to  hold  a  meeting  with  the  Indians,  supposedly  rehgious.  As  I  afterwards 
learned,  this  meeting  waa  not  a  success,  only  Alb^  Anaersou  and  Russell  Whitebear 
being  present. 
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BrtiBiUB  by  Major  Ke\TT«ild^i  a^akirij^  him  to  rome  to  vm  ms  a*  niy 
I  qut^attoBod  liim.     lie  wat!;  inHjcuinTuittal  ami  anttigotjisUc*     In 
J  iix^  ia»  ne  admittt^d  having  8^€?ti  Mra.  Greyn  but  declined  to  say  when  or 

or  w^ ...J  talked  about.    He  denied  having  com*^  here  for  the  purpose  of 

„  "tr  Burgess  on  any  Indian  matters ^  but  eiaid  he  came  tp  call  upon  hiiii  af^  a  per* 
i]  end^  as  h<^  Imd  not  seen  him  for  several  years,  and  tlmt  Burgesedid  not  even 
•V  I  wae  comi  ;.  I  asked  him  ii  he  hud  any  matters  in  regard  to  the  Indiaru  on 
Ui^^rvation  th  he  thought  needed  investigatton ,  and  said  that  if  he  would  aak  me 
lit  any  such  I  ^v^  utd  try  to  tell  him  what  the  situation  waa^  as  I  had  made  a  pretty 
mugh  invpatiKiit-on*  He  declined  to  diecuea  any  matt  era  at  all,  eayiiig  that  if  he 
it  would  takt'  a  long  time  ^  and  probably  a  couple  of  weeks^  to  satisfy  himself  about 
T  eonditionfl.  I  a  aid  that  as  to  that  of  course  be  could  not  make  an  investigatinn  on 
i  reservation  without  authority  from  the  Department.  ThiB  he  eaid  he  under3UK>d^ 
i  that  he  had  no  such  authority  now.  I  asked  him  what  course  he  would  purftue 
caee  he  bad  any  matters  whieh  he  concluded  should  be  investigated.  He  ^id  he 
luld  refer  them  to  the  CommiaBioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  1  asked  nim  then  please  to 
id  them  along  a^  @oon  es  possible,  and  this  he  agreed  to  do, 

*  1  aaked  him  during  the  early  part  of  the  oonveraation  if  he  waa  aware  that  an  invei- 
igation  was  in  pp.«gr^?as  on  the  retfcn-ation.  He  said  yop.  I  asked  him  whether  it  was 
his  custom  ifi  going  upon  a  reservation  to  go  to  the  author itiea.  He  aaid  no;  be  ivcmt 
to  the  Indians  first.  I  aeked  him  'd  he  had  been  to  the  IndiauH  on  this  reservationu 
He  said  no. 

*' Whenever  I  brought  up  the  question  of  what  Mrs.  Grey  had  told  him  or  what 
charges  he  might  have  to  make  for  invt^stigation  he  decUned  absolutely  to  discuss  the 
maltV*r,  I  offered  to  give  him  the  resiilta  of  my  investigation  in  regard  to  any  matters 
that  he  would  mention.  He  declined  to  mention  any,  t>ut  aaid  1  mi^bt  go  ahead  and 
tell  him  ab:5vit  things  generally  i£  1  wished.  This  1  declined  to  do,  saying  tlmt  I  would 
not  bre  at  nvndom,  but  if  he  would  mention  any  i^pecilic  thing  I  would  do  my  best  to 
tell  him  all  about  it.  But  he  declined  to  do  this.  I  asked  him  if  he  expected  to  see 
Mrs.  Grey  again.  He  said  no.  He  said  he  took  no  stock  in  Mis.  Grey  whatever,  and 
that  if  he  submitted  any  charges  it  would  he  done  on  his  own  reffponi^ibiUty  and  with- 
out any  reference  to  her  or  her  charges.  He  aaid  he  wiis  going  to  Sheridan  on  No.  44 
in  thp  morning.  He  said  he  just  -was  going  there  for  his  mail  aa  he  expected  some  mud 
there,  and  would  return  through  here  to  Billings.  That  he  had  a  ticket  west  frum 
Billings." 

In  this  connection,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  record  shows  Agent  Reynolds  to 
have  been  present  at  the  interview  in  question,  I  also  submit  copy  of  my  letter  of 
October  23  to  him  (marked  "Exhibit  A")  and  copy  of  Agent  Reynolds's  reply  thereto 
under  date  of  October  27  (marked  *' Exhibit  B").  While  Agent  Reynolds's  letter  is 
dated  October  27,  the  envelope  in  which  it  was  received  seems  to  indicate  (the  post- 
mark is  somewhat  blurred)  tnat  it  was  mailed  at  Crow  Agency  on  October  29,  and 
received  in  W^ashington  November  2. 

I  submit  also  an  extra  copy  hereof  for  transmission  to  Mr.  Binney  on  behalf  of  the 
Indian  Rights'  Association. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Z.  Lewis  Dalby,  Indian  Inspector. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before*  me  this  5th  day  of  November,  1907. 

W.  Bertrand  Acker, 
Notary  Public  in  and  for  District  of  Columbia, 


[ExmBiT  A.l 

Washington,  D.  C,  October  tS,  1907. 

Mt  Dear  Major  Reynolds:  W^ill  you  please  write  me,  as  soon  as  you  can,  a 
statement  of  your  recollection  of  just  what  occurred  in  connection  with  Mr.  Broeius's 
visit  to  Crow  Agency  on  July  13.  State  particularly  your  recollection  of  what  occurred 
during  the  conference  between  me  and  Mr.  Brosius.  Some  question  has  been  raised 
about  this  matter,  but  I  purposely  refrain  from  giving  you  any  more  explicit  infor- 
mation on  the  subject,  so  that  your  statement  may  be  made  entu"ely  without  any  sug- 
gestion from  me. 

I  have  had  some  talk  with  the  Indian  Office  in  connection  with  my  report,  and 
while  the  whole  of  it  has  not  yet  received  consideration,  I  believe  the  questions  of 
the  hospital  and  the  additional  bathing  facilities  for  the  Crow  Agency  School  have 
been  taken  up  with  you.    I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  learn  whether  you  have  taken 
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ttp  Mr.  Bair's  matter  with  the  office  or  not,  or  whether  you  have  yet  made  a  request 
for  authority  to  construct  a  guardhouse.  I  think  these  things  shoula  receive  considera- 
tion, and  possibly  they  have  already. 

I  have  not  yet  heard  from  Mr.  Rasch  as  to  when  the  grand  jury  meets,  but  I  expect 
to  be  in  Montana  at  that  time  and  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you.  With 
beet  r^ards,  I  am, 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Z.  Lewis  Dalby,  Indian  Inspector, 
Maj.  S.  G.  Reynolds, 

Indian  Agent,  Crow  Agency,  Montana, 


[Exhibit  B.] 

Department  op  thb  Interior, 
United  States  Indian  Service, 
Crow  Agency,  Mont.,  October  27,  1907, 

My  Dear  Mr.  Dalby:  Yours  of  the  23d  came  this  morning.  The  notes  I  made 
of  Mr.  Brosius's  visits  to  the  agency  have  been  mislaid  or  lost.  I  will  have  to  trust  to 
memory  in  stating  what  conversation  took  place  between  yeu  and  him  in  my  presence. 
At  your  request  I  went  to  Mr.  Burgess's  house  and  saw  Mr.  Brosius.  '  I  gave  him  a  note 
from  you  and  told  him  that  you  had  just  learned  he  was  at  the  agency  and  was  to  leave 
on  the  night  train  going  east  and  that  you  would  like  to  see  him  at  your  room.  He 
joined  me  and  came  to  your  room.  After  friendly  greetings  you  told  him  you  were 
sent  here  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  affairs  on  the  reservation;  that  you  would 
be  glad  to  have  him  give  you  any  information  he  might  have  that  needed  investigation. 
You  told  him  if  he  had  anythmg  he  wished  to  tdtt,  you  would  re<^uest  me  to  leave 
the  room  during  the  conversation.  He  said  he  preferred  not  to  go  mto  any  matters, 
he  had  merely  stopped  over  to  see  Mr.  Burgess  and  family;  that  they  had  been  friends 
for  a  number  of  years.  He  had  not  seen  them  for  a  number  of  years  and  had  stopped 
over  one  train  on  his  way  to  Sheridan  where  he  had  ordered  his  mail  sent.  From 
Sheridan  he  was  going  west  to  the  coast.  You  asked  him  if  he  had  come  here  at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Burgess  or  Mrs.  Grey.  He  said  he  had  not,  that  he  had  had  nothing 
to  do  with  Mrs.  Grey;  that  he  did  his  work  independent  of  anyone,  and  looked  into 
matters  to  convince  himself  before  taking  any  steps.  You  asked  him  if  he  reported 
to  officers  in  charge  before  commencing  work  on  a  reservation.  He  said  he  did  not; 
instead  he  went  directly  to  the  Indians.  You  asked  him  if  he  had  been  among  these 
Indians.  He  said  he  had  not.  You  told  him  you  would  be  glad  to  go  over  with  him 
what  you  had  learned  during  your  investigation,  and  if  he  had  anything  that  you  had 
not  learned  that  needed  investigation,  you  would  go  into  the  matter  at  once.  He 
said  he  preferred  not  to  go  into  your  investigation,  that  it  would  take  too  long;  that 
he  was  anxious  to  get  his  mail  from  Sheridan  and  go  on  west.  You  asked  him  if  he 
had  any  matters  here  that  he  would  taj^e  up.  He  said  he  did  not  know,  he  might. 
He  said  he  and  Commissioner  Leupp  were  good  friends  and  he  usually  took  matters 
up  with  him.  You  told  him  you  would  be  nere  until  about  August  1,  and  if  he  had 
any  matters  to  take  up  you  would  be  glad  to  have  him  do  so  in  time  for  action  before 
you  left.  He  told  you  if  he  decided  to  take  up  any  matters  pertaining  to  his  visit 
nere  that  he  would  do  so  at  once. 

The  night  being  very  dark  you  and  I  got  a  lantern  and  went  with  him  back  to  Mr. 
Burgess's.  On  the  way  the  conversation  related  mostly  to  the  Mohonk  conference. 
Mr.  Brosius  said  he  would  be  glad  to  see  us  both  there.  In  our  friendly  parting  we 
both  extended  to  him  an  invitation  to  stay  over  and  visit  the  reservation.  He  said  he 
would  very  much  like  to,  but  he  did  not  have  time. 

The  Bair  matter  guardhouse,  hospital,  and  school  baths  reconmiended  in  your  report 
have  received  consideration  from  the  Indian  Office.  Mr.  Bair's  proposition  was 
accepted  and  authority  has  been  granted  me  to  build  the  guardhouse.  I  hope  you 
will  nave  time  to  visit  the  reservation  when  you  come  out  this  fall.  I  know  you  wiU 
be  much  pleased  with  what  the  Indians  have  done  this  summer.  I  consider  them  in 
better  shape  for  winter  than  ever  before  since  I  came  here.  Our  fair  was  a  big  success 
and  the  snowing  was  better  than  last  year.  I  have  hedrd  nothing  from  Mr.  Rasch 
since  I  was  in  Helena.  I  am  subpoenaed  to  Cheyenne  for  the  12th  of  November  on 
two  whisky  cases.  Mrs.  Grey  was  released  on  bail  about  October  10.  Bail  was  fur- 
nished by  some  eastern  frienas,  so  I  heard. 

I  trust  this  will  find  you  and  your  family  in  good  health. 
Very  sincerely, 

S.  G.  Reynolds, 

To  Z.  Lewis  DmiBy,  United  States  Indian  Agent. 

Indian  Inspector,  WaMngtonf  2>.  C. 
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Indian  Riohth'  Associjvtiow, 
709  Provident  Btiif^ng,  Fkiladeiphia,  Novembrr  fi,  ;S07. 
Hon.  Jamb8  Rudolph  Oarfisild,  ^m 

Secreiary  of  the.  Interior,  Washington^  D.  C  ^| 

Dgah  Sie!  In  rompUauce  with  your  requestj  aftt-r  the  Clearing  which  you  accorded  * 
us  on  Wednesday  last  (Octobt?/  30),  Mr.  Binney,  prt?f*idt*tit  of  the  Indian  Rij^hts'  Aj^h 
ciatioD,  carefully  studied  Mr.  Dalby^s  report  (most  of  which  he  had  already  eeen.*  in 
an  accuratf^  copy)  and  he  Unde  the  treatment  of  the  several  subjects  deserving  of  coi]»«^h 
mcnt  as  follows;  ^^ 

A  peculiar  chamctedetic  of  the  rejiort,  a^  of  Mr.  Dalbv'B  letters  in  conDection  witi 
the  matter,  is  his  uniform  condemnati^jn  of  everyone  on  tlic  rt^strvation  whom  he  ref « T8 
to  as  making  stAtementfi  eonirary  to  the  conclueions  which  he  (Dal by)  has  reached. 
Thus,  on  pBg<?  tt,  he  eays:  ** Peters  has  the  eenera)  reputation  of  bein^  a  flcoundrel,  and 
noViody  Vho  knows*  him  will  tnist  him  or  believe  him." 

Similorlv,  Dalby'a  letter  of  July  14,  1907,  says:  *'Jo«  Cooper  is  a  worthless  and  di^ 
re pii table  Wf-brofd;*'  and  the  letter  of  July  15,  1907,  also  refers  to  Doyle  as  **  worth- 
lees  an<i  disreputable." 

Equally  sweeping  ere  many  of  the  criUcisina  of  Mr.  Burgeiia,  e.  g.,  that  '*  he  baa  mA 
the  forco  of  character  to  exerciae  upon  the  Indians  any  positive  and  direct  influence  l^ 
their  good  when  they  show  inclinatiun  to  di^cf^nteot,  but  he  is  always  influeiiced  and 
swayed  by  them  inslead,  regardless  of  whether  they  are  right  or  uTonj?'^  (p.  70). 

in  this  oomiefrtion,  the  aw et  ping  i^Laiements  as  to  the  imnjorality  of  Uie  Crows  (e.  g., 
thai  *' virtue  does  not  exist"  amon^  the  women)  may  be  referred  to  as  ^ing  beyond 
any  knowledge  thai  Mr.  Dal  by  *b  brief  stay  among  them  could  powsUity  give. 

tiueh  broad  setieralizations  indioai-e  the  opptjsite  of  a  judicial  mind,  and  undoubtedly 
lesaen  the  credence  ihat  might  otherwise  be  given  to  the  report.  ^1 

One  of  the  iniportiU:tt  ehar;ges  was  that  Mr,  Heinrich  had  had  more  cattlfi  on  th^f^ 
range  than  he  should  have  had.  The  report  states  that  this  matter  *' could  hardly  be 
deteniiined  without  investigation  on  the  range  (p.  8,  line  4),  but  apparently  no  such 
investigation  was  nxatie;  t'crtainly  none  in  regard  to  former  yeara.  hlr,  Dal  by  received 
Ueinrich'fl  own  statement  of  the  number  of  cattle  then  on  the  range,  which  statement 
he  (Dal by)  accepted  as  ''fair  and  approximately  correct/'  on  the  strength  of  his 
*' observation  upon  the  ground''  and  hia  -"inquiries  generally/'  It  doea  not  appear 
who  furnL^hed  the  response  to  these  general  inquirica;  but  aa  to  Mr.  Dalby'a  own 
observation,  he  states  (p.  8)  that  ''Mr.  Heinrich  did  not  have  such  notice  of  my 
coming  as  would  have  enabled  him  to  shift  his  herds,  and  when  I  rode  through  hu 
range  ne  did  not  know  tnat  I  was  tallying  his  cattle."  Now,  Heinrich  must  have 
known  that  he  was  being  investigated,  and  it  is  entirely  possible  that  he  may  have 
shifted  his  herds  in  spite  of  all  Mr.  Dalby's  precautions.  If  Heinrich  was  the  kind  of 
man  who  would  exceed  his  grazing  rights,  he  would  certainly  use  every  effort  to  post 
himself  in  regard  to  an  inspector's  prol)able  movements. 

On  page  9,  last  five  lines,  the  report  refers  to  Leider's  information  as  to  Heinrich's 
payments  to  various  Indians  for  grazing  rights,  but  states  that  Mr.  Dalby  received 
this  information  too  late  to  verify  it  by  inquiry  of  the  Indians  themselves.  This  fact 
makes  Leider's  memorandum  book  of  little  value,  and  "the  absence  of  complaint  by 
the  Indians"  as  to  this  matter  would  only  be  conclusive  on  the  assumption  that  tJiey 
confided  fully  in  Mr.  Dalby  and  did  not  fear  to  tell  him  all  they  knew. 

On  page  18,  Mr.  Dalby  states  that  the  Indian  Office  had  advised  the  agent,  under 
date  of  April  7,  1905,  that  the  Indians  should  sell  their  hay  "in  the  open  market." 
He  reasons  that  this  was  impracticable,  because  the  distance  from  the  railroad  rendered 
the  cost  of  transportation  to  an  "open  market"  prohibitive.  In  consequence,  he 
states,  "the  agent  took  the  matter  up  with  Mr.  Bair  and  a  number  of  other  sheep  men," 
and  finally  made  a  certain  arrangement  with  Mr.  Bair.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the 
report  fails  to  state  what  other  sheep  men  the  agent  consulted,  and  that  no  inquiry 
seems  to  have  been  made  among  these  sheep  men  themselves.  If  an  "open  market," 
in  the  strict  sense,  was  impracticable,  the  agent  should  at  least  have  given  all  possible 
publicity  to  the  transaction,  inviting  bids  from  as  many  persons  as  possible,  so  as  to 
•revent  any  chance  of  Mr.  Hair's  securing  an  unfair  monopoly.  All  this  may. have 
een  done,  but  the  report  is  too  meager  on  this  point  to  be  convincing,  in  view  of  the 
intimate  friendship  which  we  believe  is  not  denied  to  exist  between  Mr.  Bair  and  the 
agent. 

On  pages  39  to  57  the  report,  deals  with  various  matters  in  regard  to  the  management 
of  the  aj^ency,  and  makes  a  number  of  recommendations  which  seem  desirable;  but 
the  treatment  of  the  illegal  trading  carried  on  by  Mr.  Miller  (p.  55)  seems  to  under- 
estimate the  seriousness  of  the  offense.  We  submit  that  it  was  much  more  than  a  mere 
technicality.  The  report  gives  Mr.  Miller  a  certificate  of  good  character,  althou^  in 
reporting  with  regard  to  Mr.  Burgess,  Mr.  Dalby  admits  that  he  declined  to  reinve»- 
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tigate  tlie  chaige  of  immorality  against  Mr.  Miller,  which  chaige  Mr.  Burgess  believed . 
^ould  be  reinvestigated. 

The  report  passes  very  lightly  over  the  charges  of  harsh  treatment  of  the  Indians  by 
the  aeent.  It  is  unfortunate  that  these  charges  were  made  by  a  woman  whose  accuracy 
may  be  open  to  doubt,  but  as  Mr.  Dalby  found  it  necessary  to  suggest  a  number  of 
reforms  in  regard  to  matten  to  which  she  had  called  attention,  it  would  seem  reasonable 
that  in  dealing  with  the  chaive  of  harsh  treatment  the  report  should  dwell  more  upon 
specific  facts,  as  distinguished  from  Mr.  Dalby's  opinion. 

A  very  unsatisfactorv  feature  of  the  report  is  the  recommendation  for  Mr.  Burgess's 
removal.  The  tone  taken  in  regard  to  him  seems  to  be  nothing  less  than  vindictive. 
It  is  submitted  that  Mr.  Burgess's  twelve  years'  residence  and  work  among  the  Indians, 
and  his  apparently  unimpeached  character  deserve  some  consideration;  and  it  is 
simply  astounding  that  Mr.  Dalby  should  "recommend  that  the  American  Missionary 
Association  be  requested  to  withdraw  Mr.  Burgess  from  the  Crow  Reservation,"  with- 
out any  suggestion  that  an  opportimity  be  first  given  him  to  be  fully  heard  in  his  own 
defense,  after  notice  of  all  that  Mr.  Dalby  alleges  against  him,  and  with  an  opportunity 
to  procure  such  testimony  as  he  may  desire. 

As  to  Mr.  Dalby's  statement  in  regard  to  Mr.  Brosius,  made  in  that  portion  of  the 
report  which  relates  to  Mr.  Burgess,  you  have  heard  the  statements  of  both,  and  will 
be  able  to  reach  your  own  conclusions  as  to  the  points  on  which  those  statements  differ. 

So  much  for  the  specific  criticism  of  portions  of  the  report,  much  of  which  was  already 
familiar  to  some  of  our  executive  committee  in  copies  furnished  us  by  our  Washington 
agent  through  the  courtesy  of  your  Department. 

But  we  snouid  be  unjust  to  you  ana  to  ourselves  if,  in  view  of  the  opinion  which 
we  hold,  we  limited  our  criticism  of  this  subject  to  the  points  above  mentioned. 
Your  frank  and  courteous  treatment  of  our  committee  neceflsitates  our  being  eaually 
frank  in  the  expression  of  our  opinion  upon  this  important  subject,  for  it  is  only  by 
honestly  stating  just  what  we  think  that  we  enable  you  to  see  our  point  of  view  and 
to  see  all  sides  of  the  question. 

Five  members  of  our  executive  committee  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  and  hearing 
Mr.  Dalby,  and  of  judging,  by  his  own  statements  and  demeanor,  of  his  fitness  for 
the  delicate  task  assigned  to  him.  We  are  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  he  showed 
himself,  by  his  own  confession,  utterly  unfit  for  the  task  to  which  he  was  assigned. 
What  his  previous  qualifications  may  have  been  we  do  not  know,  beyond  the  state- 
ment you  made  that  he  had  been  your  private  secretary  and  that  you  had  entire 
confidence  in  him.  We  do  not  doubt  tnat  in  that  capacity  he  was  worthy  of  your 
entire  confidence  and  that  he  is  admirably  fitted  for  any  similar  position,  but  we 
respectfully  remind  you  that  the  position  of  an  inspector  of  an  Indian  agency,  upon 
whom  devolves  the  duty  of  determining  the  trutn  or  falsity  of  the  charges  which 
he  is  sent  to  investigate,  requires  qualities  of  a  verj^  different  order.  The  office  is 
essentially  a  judicial  one.  The  inspector  has  on  the  one  hand  an  agent  with  prac- 
tically autocratic  power,  and  on  the  other  a  semicivilized  and  almost  subject  race. 
The  relative  positions  of  the  parties  to  the  controversy  make  it  at  best  a  difficult 
matter  to  obtain  evidence  against  the  administration.  The  man  who  essays  the 
r61e  of  judge  under  such  circumstances  needs  not  only  the  judicial  temperament,  a 
cool  head,  and  impartial  judgment,  but  such  a  manner  and  bearing  as  will  inspire 
confidence  and  tend  to  draw  out,  not  only  the  blatant  and  noisy  volunteer,  but  the 
shy  and  modest  witness  whose  testimony,  when  elicited,  may  be  the  most  important. 
Measured  by  such  a  standard,  we  submit  that  Mr.  Dalby  is  conspicuously  a  failure  in 
this  position.  We  need  appeal  to  no  proof  but  such  as  he  himself  furnished.  No 
other  person  could  more  graphically  have  depicted  the  scene  at  Lodgegrass,  where, 
without  any  provocation  ne  swore  at  one  of  the  first  witnesses  and  asserted  that  he 
did  not  believe  him;  and  his  explanation  to  the  Camp  Indian  who  took  him  to  task 
for  the  use  of  such  language  sounded  to  us  both  lame  and  inadequate,  to  say  the 
least. 

The  position  of  an  Indian  agent  is  necessarily  one  of  great  power,  and  if  he  be  willing 
to  abuse  that  power  he  can  easily  terrorize  an  Indian  wno  undertakes  to  oppose  him  in 
any  way.  Hence,  no  Indian  is  likely  to  give  any  evidence  implicating  an  agent  unless 
such  Indian  fully  trusts  the  investigator  and  believes  that  he  will  protect  him  against 
the  agent's  resentment.  Unless  such  trust  exists  the  Indian  will  take  refuge  in 
silence.  In  the  present  case,  the  inspector  practically  admits  having  lost  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Indians,  but  he  claims  to  have  afterwards  regained  it.  Now,  it  is  well 
known  that  Indians  are  very  slow  to  ^ive  their  confidence  again  after  once  withdrawing 
it,  and  Mr.  Dalby's  own  statement  indicates  a  temperament  which,  to  say  the  least, 
does  not  invite  confidence.  Such  an  unfortunate  "mistake,"  as  Mr.  Dalby  himself 
characterizes  it,  might  possibly,  after  a  long  time,  be  lived  down  and  forgotten,  but  it 
is  not  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  it  should  be  either  forgotten  or  minimized  in 
the  few  remaining  weeks  of  Mr.  Dslby's  stay  upon  the  reservation. 
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What,  then,  is  the  value  of  the  report  which  he  has  made?  Well  written  it  may  he; 
honestly  comnilerl  from  the  evidence  submitted  to  him  it  may  he,  hut  absolutely 
without  rehability  it  certainly  is;  for  hy  his  own  act  he  had  cut  himself  off  frctm  the 
source  of  iiifofmalioD .  The  fact  that  he  con vcTsed  with  80  per  cent,  or  any  otJier  num- 
ber^ of  th©  adult  male  InrliRns  on  the  reservation,  means  nothing  unless  there  is  rea- 
sonable ^und  to  euppone  that  he  really  got  at  their  whole  mind.  We  have  evefjgm 
reason  to  Vjelieve  the  contrary.  ^^P 

\^■e  reco^i^e  the  j^vity  oi  the  ca^  and  the  objection  to  creating  any  unrest  on^* 
the  rei^rvation  by  another  ioveFti station  ao  f^xm  upon  the  heels  of  the  last,  and  yet 
vre  sincerely  believe  that  in  the  intere^  of  the  Indians,  which  we  are  convinced  you 
have  at  heart,  it  would  be  belter  to  endure  that  for  a  aea^m  rather  than  to  permit  these 
Indians  and  the  whites  in  or  near  to  the  r^servE^tion  to  believe  that  the  Department  ia 
willing  to  accept  m  final  a  report  ba^d  upon  such  incfmchmive  evidence.  If  it  is  tnie 
that  there  is  little  ot  nothing  to  correct^  no  harm  can  come  to  anyone  but  a  temporary 
unrest,  while  the  restoration  of  confidence  in  the  abeolute  justice  of  your  DepartLneot 
will  far  more  than  counterbalance  it.  These  Indians  seem  to  have  confidence  in  our 
afl&fxiatioii.  We  will  spindly  render  arjy  service  to  your  inspeettjr  that  is  in  our  powet^ 
if  our  agent  is  afforded  an  opportunity  of  conferring;  with  those  who  make  complatnta. 
If  the  inspector  ia  such  a  one  aa  posijeesea  the  quaURcatiDos  which  must  he  recognized 
as  essential,  he  will  be  competent  to  determine  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  cbargee 
when  he  hsas  heard  the  evidence.  We  are  sure  that  such  a  man  in  lu  your  service,  and 
we  feel  that  in  a  matter  of  this  importance  the  best  can  be  none  too  good.  W©  muat 
frankly  admit  that  we  can  not  now  present  anv  positive  evidence  to  contradict  the 
conchii^iortit  of  the  report  (the  circumBtancea  of  the  case  having  made  it  Lmposaible  for 
us  to  pursue  our  owii  inquiriea),  and  that  we  do  not  know  upon  what  offer  of  evidence 
a  petition  of  certain  Indiana,  recently  made,  bb  we  underf^tand,  for  a  reinvestigation, 
is  Dased;  but  we  submit  that  in  the  present  case  such  evidence  ought  not  to  be  held 
an  indisjpenaable  preliminary,  and  we  therefore  again  respectfully  urge  upon  you  the 
importance  and  the  wisdom  of  sending  out  the  hpst  man  in  the  service  to  restore  coa- 
tidence  and  elicit  the  facta. 

We  can  not  close  without  thanking  you  for  the  courtesy  with  which  you  received 
our  committee,  und  the  patient  hearing  wliirh  you  gave  to  them. 
Wc  are,  with  great  respect,  very  truly,  youi», 

Herbert  Welsh. 

per  8. 

E.  M.  WiSTAR. 

Matilda  Markoe. 
N.  Dubois  Miller. 
Edward  T.  Child. 
Carl  E.  Grammbr. 
Maria  M.  Coxe. 
M.  K.  Sniffen. 


Washington,  D.  C,  November  8, 1907. 
The  Secretary  op  the  Interior, 

*      WashingtoUy  D.  C. 

Sir:  I  have  read  the  letter  dated  November  6,  signed  by  Charles  C.  Binney  and 
others,  and  desire  to  make  the  following  comments  thereon: 

On  the  first  page  of  the  letter  Mr.  Binney  says: 

"A  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  report,  as  of  Mr.  Dalby's  letters  in  connection  with 
the  matter,  is  his  uniform  condemnation  of  everyone  on  the  reservation  whom  he 
refers  to  as  making  statements  contrary  to  the  conclusions  which  he  (Dalby)  has 
reached.  Thus  on  page  8  he  says:  *  Peters  has  the  general  reputation  of  being  a  scoun- 
drel, and  nobody  who  knows  him  will  trust  him  or  believe  him. ' 

"Similarly  Dalby 's  letter  of  July  14,  1907,  says:  'Joe  Cooper  is  a  worthless  and  dis- 
reputable half  breed;*  and  the  letter  of  July  15, 1907,  also  refers  to  Doyle  as  'worthless 
and  disreputable. ' " 

Mr.  Binney  says  that  it  is  a  characteristic  of  my  report  that  I  uniformly  condemn 
everyone  on  the  reservation  to  whom  I  refer  as  having  made  statements  contrary  to  my 
conclusions,  and  refers  to  one  all(^ed  instance.  If  Mr.  Binney  had  correctly  described 
the  instance  to  which  he  referred,  that  single  instance  would  still  have  been  an  in- 
sufficient basis  for  his  predication  of  a  "uniform"  practice.  But  the  instance  which 
Mr.  Binney  cites  does  not  bear  out  his  statement,  even  accepting  his  quotation  as  a 
fair  one,  for  I  merely  state  what  Peters 's  reputation  is  on  the  reservation,  and  do  not 
even  express  my  own  opinion .  As  I  was  th en  discussing  the  origin  of  certain  ch&iges  the 
investigation  ot  which  I  was  about  to  discuss,  I  submit  that  it  was  proper  that  I  should 
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in  that  connection  describe,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  source  of  those  chaiges.  My 
statement  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Binney  will  riot  be  disputed  by  anyone  having  direct 
knowledge  of  the  facts.  The  entire  paragraph  from  which  Mr.  Binney  has  quoted  in 
this  connection  (p.  8  of  my  report)  is  as  follows: 

^'In  her  charges  submitted  to  the  President,  Mrs.  Grey  insinuated  indirectly  and 
rather  by  way  of  innuendo  that  Mr.  Heuirich  was  running  more  cattle  than  he  was 

g&ying  for.  I  found  some  suBpicion  of  this  kind  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  Indians, 
ut  as  the  Indians  have  little  or  no  knowledge  of  Mr.  Heinrich's  rights  in  the  premises, 
and  are  therefore  hardly  qualified  to  say  whether  he  has  exceeded  them,  I  nave  sus- 
pected that  their  feeling  in  this  matter  arose  largely  if  not  entirely  from  Mrs.  Grey*s 
suggestion.  I  was  strengthened  in  this  suspicion  by  the  fact  that  these  Indians  were 
not  Heinrich's  neighbors,  while  his  neighbors  had  no  such  opinion  to  express;  and 
I  was  practically  confirmed  in  it  when  tne  same  ch£u:ge  was  made  to  me  by  a  squaw 
man  named  Peters.  I  think  it  quite  probable  that  it  was  upon  Peters's  statement 
alone  that  Mrs.  Grey  based  her  charge.  Peters  has  the  general  reputation  of  being 
a  scoundrel,  and  nobody  who  knows  nim  will  trust  him  or  believe  him."  - 

Mr.  Binney's  language  above  quoted  refers  quite  as  sweepingly  to  my  letters.  Jhe 
two  letters  to  which  he  refers  were  my  reports  to  the  Department  upon  Mr.  Brosius's 
visit  to  Crow  Agency  on  the  evening  of  July  13,  and  in  the  statements  from  which  Mr. 
Binney  quotes  1  was  giving  the  Department  such  information  as  I  possessed  as  to  the 
character  of  the  people  with  whom  I  knew  Mr.  Brosius  had  talked,  and  upon  the 
strength  of  whose  statements  I  had  reason  to  believe  he  would  communicate  with 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  I  beg  to  give  somewhat  of  the  context  of  the 
statements  which  Mr.  Binney  has  thus  imperfectly  quoted. 

In  my  letter  of  July  14  I  said: 

''Immediately  afterwards  Joe  Cooper  went  to  Parkman  and  was  present  at  the 
meeting  with  Mrs.  Grey  and  Mr.  Brosius.  Joe  Cooper  is  a  worthless  and  disreputable 
half-breed  who  has  been  one  of  Mrs.  Grey*s  tools  from  the  beginning." 

In  my  letter  of  July  15  I  said: 

"He  (Joe  Cooper)  also  said  Tom  Doyle  talked  with  Brosius.  Doyle  is  a  worthless 
and  disreptutable  souaw  man,  who  recently  served  a  term  in  the  penitentiary  for 
giving  whisky  to  Inaians." 

These  statements  were  true  when  first  made,  and  they  are  still  true.  Had  I  failed 
thus  frankly  and  immediately  to  acquaint  the  Department  with  my  knowledge  in 
this  connection  I  should  have  been  worthy  of  criticism.  Mr.  Binney's  criticism"  ap- 
parently arises  from  the  fact  that  I  endeavored  in  these  cases,  as  in  all  others,  to  state 
the  exact  truth  without  any  reservation  whatever,  for  he  does  not  question  the  accuracy 
of  either  of  these  statements.  As  to  the  latter,  I  quote  from  Mr.  Brosius's  testimony 
(p.  60  of  the  record),  without  comment,  as  follows: 

"Mr.  Brosius.  I  rememl?er  his  name  now;  it  was  Doyle.  He  told  me  about  his 
trouble  with  the  a^ent.  The  agent  had  him  arrested  for  selling  whisky.  He  said 
the  Sjgent  did  not  hke  him  and  got  him  into  all  sorts  of  trouble.  I  saw  then  that  he 
was  just  such  a  man  as  most  every  white  man  on  a  reservation,  and  he  was  arrested 
for  bringing  whisky  on  the  reservation.  He  laid  that  everybody  else  got  whisky  for 
their  own  personal  use,  but  he  was  singled  out  and  punished  because  the  agent  did  not 
like  him.  I  get  information  from  people  that  are  subject  to  persecution,  and  possibly 
justly  to  prosecution,  by  the  Government  at  some  times." 

But  Mr.  Binney  goes  outside  the  facts  in  this  statement.  The  gravamen  of  his 
charge  is  manifestly  that  I  condemned  men  for  disagreeing  with  me  as  to  the  facts. 
At  tne  time  these  letters  were  written  I  had  no  knowledge,  and  the  record  (which 
was  in  Mr.  Binney's  possession)  clearly  shows  that  I  had  no  knowledge  of  what  these 
men  had  said  to  Mr.  Brosius.  Even  now  Mr.  Brosius  has  not  yet  alleged  anything 
that  Doyle  said  contrary  to  any  conclusion  which  I  reached  in  my  report;  and  as  to 
Joe  Cooper,  Mr.  Brosius's  allegations  are  quite  too  vague  to  a<lmit  of  a  comparison 
of  Joe  Cooper's  statements  to  him  with  the  conclusions  in  my  report  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  whether  they  are  contradictory  or  not. 

Continuing,  Mr.  Binney  says: 

"Equally  sweeping  are  many  of  the. criticisms  of  Mr.  Burgess,  e.  g.,  that  *  he  has  not 
the  force  of  character  to  exercise  upon  the  Indians  any  positive  and  direct  influence 
for  their  good  when  they  show  inclination  to  discontent,  but  he  is  always  inflvenced  and 
tvm^ed  by  them  instead,  regardless  of  whether  they  are  right  or  wrong  '  (p.  70)." 

The  language  a  noted  occurs  on  page  69  and  not  on  page  70  of  my  report,  and  the 
underscoring  is  Mr.  Binney's,  not  mine.  The  entire  paragraph  of  which  Mr.  Binney 
has  Quoted  the  last  four  lines  is  as  follows: 

"Not  only  does  Mr.  Burgess  believe  the  Indians  without  discriinination,  but  having 
thus  gotten  a  belief  in  his  head  it  is  impossible  to  get  it  out,  as  the  facts  I  have  recited 
plainly  show.    Nothing  is  ree  judicata  with  him,  and  he  is  alwa3rB  ready  to  reopen  and 
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thnufh  over  Briiy  matter  in  which  the  Indmne*  eftory  haa  not  been  confirmed-  I  am 
(?dFiiMeBt  that  m  0ucb  cftfl«stt  he  hae  encoumged  the  Indians  to  belie%''e  that  they  site 
dealt  with  undairly,  and  that  lie  has  thas  fostered  an  unreassoning  feelini^  of  dUc* intent* 
He  hajB  not  the  force  of  character  to  ex«rt  upon  the  Indiajia  any  poeilive  and  direct 
influence  for  their  gofxl  when  they  show  inclination  to  disscontent,  but  he  is  alwuyt 
influenced  and  irwayed  by  them  inMead,  i^^rdlesa  of  whether  they  are  rifjht  or  wroii^/' 

But  thifl  subject  can  not  be  properly  judged  without  airefully  consitleriiig  the  whole 
of  that  part  of  my  report  (pp.  01-73)  whicli  deal's  with  Mr.  Euf^eaa.  I  see  no  re^ison  to 
abate  one  iota  th^  full  and  careful  and  frank  di^cup^on  tht^re  given. 

On  the  fourth  page  of  tbia  letter  Mr.  B  inn  essays:  "The  tone  tivken  in  regurd  to  him 
(Burgese)  seems  to  be  nothing  lefsa  than  vindfctivo.*'  I  am  quite  willing  to  Bubmil:  to 
the  judgment  of  any  competent  and  unprejudiced  reader  as  to  whether  thia  mibject 
ii  notdiBcuSBed  by  me  in  my  report  not  only  hjgicaUv  and  impere^mally,  but  impartially 
and  disipaeaionately.  ( It  must,  t>f  course,  be  remembered  titat  Mr.  Burg^as  is  a  member 
of  Mr.  Binney*8  asi!?oi.^iation„  and  one  of  the  principal  snnrees  of  hia  atlcged  facts  aa  to 
the  conditions  upon  the  TVow  Reservation.)  1  tiii|j;)u  well  aak  Mr  Binney  what 
reaf>n  he  thinks  1  had  for  sindictiveness  toward  Mr.  Hurgesi.  Wlialever  Mr. 
Binncy  may  tivink  as  to  my  feeling  towaTTl  Mr.  Burgeaa  now,  he  must  know  that  at 
the  time  I  wrote  my  repNr:  (which  is  dated  August  12)  Mr.  Burgess  had  ceTtainly  not 
injured  me  in  any  wav.  and  1  can  not  be  suppo^d  to  have  had 'at  that  time  any  Tea»in 
to  think  that  he  would  he  instrumental  in  cu using  charges  to  he  filed  againBt  m©  b^y  the 
Indian  Rights  Association.  Furthermore,  you,  sir.  wdl  remember  tliat  even  when  I 
talked  with  you  in  Billings  on  the  26th  of  .Tune  I  told  you  that  I  was  already  Vieginning 
to  consider  whether  Mr.  BuiTgesa's  influence  were  not  sucli  that  the  best  inter*?fit  of  the 
Crow  Indians  required  that  il  should  be  eliminated.  The  incipient  conviction  which 
I  then  expresseri  to  you  waa  based  entirely  upon  my  ohaers  ation  of  the  man  in  his 
relations  to  the  Indians  and  his  previotia  relations  to  Mrs.  Grey.  Nothing  had  then 
oceurred  to  which  even  Mr.  Binney  could  attribute  such  personal  animoaity  on  my 
part  as  wotild  give  rifse  to  a  feeling  of  vindictivenesa.  In  justice  to  you  and  to  oth^^ra 
who  know  tlie  value  of  my  word,  I  say  that  neither  my  discussion  of  nor  my  recom- 
mendation concerning  Mr,  Burgess  arose  out  of  or  was  accompanied  by  the  slightest 
vestige  of  persoiml  feeling.  It  may  indeed  be  ** simply  astounding**  to  Mr  Binney 
that  1  should  delibemtelv  make  a  recommendatioa  knowing  that  if  acted  upon  it 
would  inevitably  invite  the  most  virulent  kind  of  critiriE?m  of  tne,  dimply  hec^use  I 
ln-Hiii-avii*]  tlini  iIk-"  fiii'ts  iTi  rht^  r?is<>  ni;nh*  ii  oiy  «litty  ^^^  tiijK^'  .surli  rtM'uiMiiit:'Tiii;tti«)r!. 
That,  nevertheless,  is  the  exact  truth.  And  nay  guiding  principle  in  this,  as  in  other 
matters,  was  that  the  best  interests  of  the  Crow  Indians  should  be  paramount  to  all 
other  considerations,  except  justice,  though  of  course  the  best  interests  of  the  Indians 
can  not  really  be  subserved  by  injustice.  Before  formulating  my  recommendations 
I  learned  from  Mr.  Burgess  himself  that  he  had  no  investment  on  the  reservation  in 
other  than  movable  property.  The  concluding  paragraphs  of  my  disctission  of  this 
subject  (p.  72  et  seq.)  are  as  follows: 

"Perhaps  further  comment  is  unnecessary.  It  is  very  unpleasant  to  have  had  to 
write  so  much  on  this  subject.  But  my  work  here  has  led  me  quite  reluctantly  to  a 
very  positive  opinion,  which  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  voice  in  a  very  positive  recom- 
mendation. At  the  same  time  I  am  well  aware  of  the  delicacy  of  this  matter,  and  that 
the  action  I  recommend  will  excite  if  not  invite  criticism,  and  I  have  therefore  felt 
compelled  to  go  into  the  subject  at  sufficient  length  to  make  the  situation  perfectly 
clear,  even  at  the  risk  of  becoming  tiresomely  prolix. 

''I  have  studied  this  man  and  his  work  most  earnestly,  and  I  am  very  reluctantly 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  best  interests  of  these  Indians  will  be  subserv^ed  by 
his  withdrawal  from  the  reservation.  His  presence  has  made  my  work  of  investiga- 
tion more  difficult;  his  influence  and  his  virtual  (and  to  some  extent  active)  coopera- 
tion materially  aided  Mrs.  Grey  in  bringing  about  the  unhappy  and  almost  disastrous 
conditions  which  existed  here  this  spring.  From  my  experience  with  and  study  of  the 
man  and  his  mental  processes,  I  have  no  hesitation  whatever  in  saying  that  he  will 
be  ready  at  any  time  to  take  the  same  position  and  exert  the  same  influence  again 
under  sunilar  conditions,  and  in  the  meantime, his  influence  among  the  Indians  not 
only  has  no  visible  beneficial  effect  upon  their  progress  toward  civilization,  but  in 
many  cases  has  an  actually  retarding  effect  by  fostering  a  spirit  of  discontent  and 
idlenebs.  I  do  not  believe  that  a  man  of  his  peculiar  mental  make-up  is  fit  to  be  in 
any  position  of  influence  amon^  any  class  of  Indians.  I  therefore  recommend  that 
the  American  Missionary  Association  be  requested  to  withdraw  Mr.  Burgess  from  the 
Crow  Reservation.  I  understand  that  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Cooper,  D.  D.,  287  Fourth 
avenue,  New  York,  is  the  corresponding  secretary  and  executive  head  of  this  society. 

' '  In  this  connection  I  venture  to  suggest  that  if  the  American  Missionary  Associa- 
tion desires  to  send  a  successor  to  Mr.  Burgess  he  should  be,  in  my  opinion,  a  man  of 
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not  over  40,  preferably  married,  of  good  common  sense  and  sound  busmess  judgment, 
and  with  some  knowledge  of  farming  and  the  normal  conditions  and  needs  of  agricul- 
tural communities.  Previous  knowledge  of  Indians  is  of  farJess  importance  than  good 
judgment,  open-mindednesa,  and  etrairfitforward  energy  of  character  and  earnestness 
of  purpose.  The  priests  of  St.  Xavier  Mission  have  produced  a  |;ranmiar  and  dictionary 
of  the  Ciow  language,  of  which  I  have  no  doubt  copies  might  be  obtained.  The 
learning  of  the  language  is  not  a  matter  of  great  difficulty,  and  in  the  meantime  there 
are  plenty  of  interpreters.  And  there  is  work  enough  to  stir  the  enthusiasm  of  an 
able,  energetic,  and  devoted  man." 

Returning  to  the  first  page  of  Mr.  Binney^s  letter,  I  quote: 

**  In  this  connection,  the  sweeping  statements  as  to  the  immorality  of  the  Crows  (e.  g. , 
that '  virtue  does  not  exist  among  the  women')  mav  be  referred  to  as  going  beyond 
any  knowledge  that  Mr.  Dalby's  brief  stay  among  them  could  possibly  give." 

Again,  Mr.  Binney  has  taken  my  language  out  of  its  setting,  and  has  thus  given  it 
an  entirely  different  color  from  that  which  it  has  in  the  report.  I  give  below  the  whole 
parae^raph  from  which  Mr.  Binney  quotes  and  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  para- 
graph is  but  a  part  of  a  somewhat  extended  discussion  of  ^'general  conditions,"  the 
main  theme  of  which  is  the  tracine  of  the  various  causes  of  tne  well-known  fact  that 
the  Crows,  as  a  race,  are  rapidly  decreasing.  I  quote  from  page  58  of  my  report,  as 
follows:  * 

''Immorality. — ^The  Crows  appear  to  have  been  originally,  and  for  the  most  part 
they  are  still,  abominablv  immoral.  Perhaps  it  would  be  more  nearly  correct  to 
say  that  tiiey  are  unmoral,  for  they  appear  to  be  utterly  devoid  of  any  moral  sense 
in  connection  with  their  sexual  relations — to  be  totally  innocent  of  any  ethical  concep- 
tion which  might  result  either  in  an  impulse  toward  personal  purity  or  a  restraint  of 
licentiousness.  They  utterly  faU  even  to  perceive  anv  moral  difference  between 
purity  and  impurity.  They  respect  equally  the  most  abandoned  prostitute  and  the 
untouched  maiden — I  had  almost  said  the  most  virtuous  maiden,  but  that  would  be 
inaccurate,  for  virtue  does  not  exist.  I  have  not  heard  of  a  single  case  where  a  female 
Crow,  even  a  school  girl,  fresh  from  the  influences  of  good  women,  has  offered  the 
slijghtest  resistance  to  sexual  advances  from  any  source.  They  are  absolutely  pro- 
miscuous in  their  sexual  relations,  and  incest  is  common." 

On  page  2  of  his  letter  Mr.  Binney  says: 

**One  of  the  important  charges  was  that  Mr.  Heinrich  had  had  more  cattle  on  the 
range  than  he  should  have  had.  The  report  states  that  this  matter  'could  hardly 
be  determined  without  investigation  on  tne  range'  (p.  8,  line  4),  but  apparently  no 
such  investigation  was  made,  certainly  none  in  regard  to  former  years." 

Again  Mr.  Binney  distorts  and  misrepresents  my  report.  After  presenting  a  care- 
fully prepared  table  showine;  the  details  of  every  permit  which  Mr.  Heinrich  had 
at  any  time  enjoyed  upon  the  reservation,  beginning  in  1899  and  coming  down  to 
t^e  present  time,  I  say  (p.  8): 

"The  above  table  shows  clearly  the  grazing  rights  which  Mr.  Heinrich  was  at  any 
time  entitled  to  enjoy,  and  how  those  rights  have  gradually  and  steadily  grown. 
Whether  he  exceeded  those  rights  at  any  time  could  hardly  be  determinea  without 
investigation  on  the  ran^e." 

Mr.  fiinney  is  ouite  right  in  one  particular:  I  made  absolutely  no  attempt  to  pro- 
ject myself  into  tne  past  for  the  purpose  of  making  "an  investigation  on  the  range" 
in  any  former  year.  But  as  to  my  investigation  upon  the  range  in  the  present  year  I 
distinctly  state  (page  8),  and  Mr.  Binney 's  language  further  on  in  the  same  paragraph 
shows  itix  he  saw  the  statement: 

"About  the  middle  of  June  I  rode  through  Mr.  Heinrich 's  winter  range  where  his 
cattle  were  still  held,  having  been  imable  to  get  across  the  mountain  on  account  of 
the  snow.  In  going  through  the  ranee  I  kept  a  rough  tally  of  all  the  cattle  I  saw.  I 
coimted  in  all  about  a  thousand  head,  which  included  about  250  or  300  Indian  cattle. 
At  this  time  Mr.  Heinrich  was  entitled  to  have  upon  this  range  3,200  head.  1  had 
examined  about  one-third  of  the  entire  range,  on  which  he  was  then  running^  cattle 
and  had  found  not  more  than  one-fourth  the  number  he  was  entitled  to  have  upon 
the  entire  range.  Mr.  Heinrich  did  not  have  such  notice  of  my  coming  as  would 
have  enabled  him  to  shift  his  herds,  and  when  I  rode  through  his  rangje  he  did  not 
know  that  I  was  tallying  his  cattle.  As  I  had  seen  the  very  heart  of  his  range,  and 
the  most  attractive  part  of  it  (along. the  water  courses),  I  deemed  it  so  improbable 
that  the  entire  number  of  cattle  on  the  range  would  exceed  the  number  authorized 
by  the  permits  that  I  considered  further  investigation  unnecessary.  Mr.  Heinrich's 
dealings  with  the  Government  under  his  formal  permits  1  believe  to  be  beyond 
criticism." 

Mr.  Binney  goes  on  to  say,  in  the  paragraph  from  which  I  last  quoted: 

"Mr.  Dalby  received  Heinrich's  own  statement  of  the  number  of  cattle  then  on 
the  range,  which  statement  he  (Dalby)  accepted  as  '  fair  and  approximately  correct/ 
3&910—S.  Doc.  445, 60-1 i8 
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on  the  strength  of  life  *  observation  upon  the  groimd '  and  hii  *  inquiri^  generally.*  _. 
It  does  not  appear  who  fiuuished  the  lesponas  to  tJieae  general  inquiries;  but  a?  to  ■ 
Mr.  Dalby^s  own  observation,  he  fe^tates  (p»  8)  that  '  Mr.  Heinrich  did  not  have  midi  T 
notice  of  "ray  coming  as  would  ha%'e  enabled  him  to  shift  hie  herds  and  when  I  rotJe 
througli  hifl  range  he  did  not  know  that  I  waa  tallying  his  cattle.'  Now.  Heinrich 
must  have  known  that  he  was  Vieing  inveef Igated,  and  it  is  entirely  poesible  tliat  he 
may  have  shifted  his  honle  in  Ppite  of  all  Mr.  Dalby's  pretaulions.  If  neinrich  was 
the"  kind  of  man  wlio  would  esLceed  hie  grasping  rigiita,  ho  would  certainly  u»e  every 
effort  to  poet  himself  in  regard  lo  an  inspector's  pnibiible  movementi*/' 
'  You  will  rtmember  that  on  October  31  Mr*  Binncy  made  a  somewhat;  similar  state- 
ment to  you  in  my  preeence,  different,  however,  in  the  following  particular:  He  said 
then  that  Mr.  Burgeas  had  written  (evidently  after  having  been  adviiM.^  of  the  lan- 
guage of  my  report)  that  the  stock  detective,  tampbell,  had  been  sent  aht^ad  to  warn 
Mr*  Heinrich  of  my  coming,  ao  that  he  could  shift  hia  herds.  You  will  remember 
that  I  at  once  aeked  Mr.  Binney  if  ho  would  produce  the  letter  in  which  Mr.  Burgew 
made  this  aUitement,  and  that  in  reply  Mr.  BLnney  said  that  Mr.  Burgees  had  not 
written  any  single  lettrr  devoted  to  this  particular  aubject,  but  had  written  a  mim* 
her  of  letters  upon  vari^,  ii*  sribjects  connected  with  the  investigation;  and  that  he 
declined  to  proauce  any  oi  them  on  the  ground  that  they  were  private  letters.  You 
will  also  remember  that  I  then  aaid  to  Mr.  Blnney  that  aa  to  the  particular  statc*Tiient 
of  Mr.  Burgess's  which  he  had  quoted  I  waa  even  then  able,  of  my  own  knowledge, 
to  say  that  it  coidd  not  poasibly  be  true,  for  the  reason  that  Mr.  C&mpl*ell  had  been 
with  me  continuously  bs  my  camp  tender  from  the  time  I  left  Crow  Agency  on  June 
n  until  I  returned  to  that  pnijit  after  visiting  Mr.  Heinrich *8  range.  You  will  also 
remember  that  Mr,  Binney  replied  to  thia,  in  substance,  **Wel!,  that  certainly  dis- 
poses of  that.*'  I  fiuthermnre  told  Mr.  Binney  at  that  time,  aa  you  will  recall,  that 
the  only  more  effectual  means  than  that  which  I  had  adopter  1  of  determining  with 
certainty  and  exactness  the  number  of  Mr.  Heinrich's  herd  would  have  been  to  cauae 
hia  cattle  to  be  rounded  up  and  counted.  I  pointed  out  that  this  would  have  been 
very  expensive,  and  that  aftpr  the  Lnveatigation  I  had  made,  with  the  reeulta  stated 
in  my  report,  I  deemed  this  eic pensive  proceeding  nnneceamry,  (I  may  remark, 
parentheticsdly^  that  any  man  familiar  with  the  cattle  country  will  agree  to  the  cor^ 
rectnees  of  that  judgment.)  In  view  of  the  facia  above  recited,  the  futility  of  any 
honest  attempt  to  answer  Mr.  Binney  must  be  perfectly  obvious. 

As  to  Mr.  BinneVs  quotations  from  my  report,  as  above  recited,  in  regard  to  my 
acceptance  of  Mr.  Heinnch's  statement  of  the  number  of  his  cattle  as  '*fair  and  approx- 
imately correct,"  I  am  compelled  to  say  again  that  Mr.  Binney  has  once  more  wrenched 
my  language  from  its  context,  and  thereby  essentially  misrepresented  my  statements. 
As  will  appear  from  the  full  text  of  the  paragraph  from  which  ne  quotes,  as  given  below, 
I  was  then  discussing,  not  the  herd  upon  Mr.  Heinrich's  regular  permit  range  (which 
discussion  had  been  concluded  on  the  preceding  page),  but  the  number  of  cattle  which 
he  was  then  running  upon  certain  allotted  lands  under  arrangements  made  directly 
with  the  Indian  allottees.    The  entire  paragraph  is  as  follows  (page  10): 

*  *  Under  these  various  arrangements  direct  witn  the  Indians  Mr.  Heinrich  has  acquired 
an  apparent  right  to  run  1,390  head  of  cattle  in  addition  to  those  covered  by  his  regular 
grazing  permits,  making  a  total  of  4,590  on  the  reservation.  When  I  saw  him  in  the 
middle  of  June  he  told  me  that  he  had  actually  put  upon  the  reservation  4,375  head, 
and  estimated  that  after  deducting  his  losses  by  various  casualties  he  could  tally  out 
not  more  than  4,200.  From  my  observation  upon  the  ground  and  my  inquiries  gen- 
erally 1  am  inclined  to  accept  this  statement  as  a  fair  one  and  approximately  correct, 
though  of  co^u^e  I  cannot  vouch  for  its  absolute  accuracy.  I  am  prepared  to  state, 
therefore,  that  if  we  recognize  the  rights  which  Mr.  Heinnch  claims  to  nave  acquired 
by  direct  dealings  with  the  Indians,  as  above  described,  he  has  not  exceeded  his  rights 
or  abused  his  privileges." 

My  ** observations  on  the  ground"  were  not,  proportionately,  anythi^  like  so 
extensive  in  this  connection  as  they  had  been  in  connection  with  Sir.  Heinrich's 
permit  range.  The  subject-matter  of  inquiry  was  a  class  of  individual  arrangements 
with  the  Indians,  which  if  correct  in  principle  the  Department  would  encourage  and 
would  leave  to  the  Indians  themselves  to  administer.  I  contented  myself  therefore 
in  this  connection  very  largely  with  ** inquiries  generally"  among  the  Indians  in  the 
region  concerned,  for,  as  I  state  in  my  report,  I  did  not  have  the  details  as  to  names 
imtil  afterwards,  when  I  sent  for  Carl  Lieaer  and  examined  him  on  the  subject.  And 
I  may  further  state,  for  it  is  not  stated  in  my  report,  that  these  arrangements  were 
brought  to  my  attention  by  Mr.  Heinrich  himself,  as  they  had  not  been  the  bans  of 
any  charge  or  any  complaint  from  any  source.  Mr.  Binney  has  evidently  missed  the 
pomt  that  my  discussion  on  this  subject,  which  covers  severalpages  (pp.  ^11),  con- 
cerns itself  not  so  much  with  the  mere  detail  of  whether  Mr.  Heinrich  had  run  more 
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cattle  than  he  was  entitled  to  under  these  arrangements,  as  with  the  essential  principle 
whether  Mr.  Heinrich,  or  anvbody  else,  should  be  permitted  to  deal  thus  directlv 
with  the  Indians  ^*  without  tne  full  knowledge  and  express  consent  of  the  agent/* 
This  discussion  is  concluded  as  follows  (p.  11): 

"The  agent  should  pass  upon  such  arrangements  not  only  as  to  their  essential  fairness 
to  the  Indians  but  as  to  the  character  of  the  man  who  proposes  thus  to  deal  directly 
with  them.  While  Mr.  Heinrich  may  be  the  right  sort  of  a  man  to  deal  with  the 
Indians  on  the  reservation  in  matters  oi  this  kind,  many  others  who  would  imdoubtedly 
wish  to  follow  his  example  would  not  be,  and  it  is  essential  that  the  agent  shoidd  have 
an  absolute  veto  in  sucn  cases. 

''I  have  made  this  criticism  dear  to  both  Mr.  Heinrich  and  the  agent,  and  have 
told  them  that  no  more  such  arrangements  must  be  made  or  permitted  except  in  pursu- 
ance of.  authority  to  be  obtained  from  the  Department  along  the  lines  above  mdicated." 

In  connection  with  Mr.  Binney's  statement,  ''If  Heinrich  was  the  kind  of  man  who 
would  exceed  his  grazing  rights,  he  would  certainly  usp  every  effort  to  post  himself 
in  regard  to  an  inspector's  probable  movements,"  and  without  conunenting  upon  the 
somewhat  gyratory  natmre  of  Mr.  Binney*s  reasoning,  I  feel  that  justice  to  Mr.  Hein 
rich  requires  that  I  quote  the  following  paragraphs  from  my  report,  beginning  at 
page  13: 

"  jBetnric^'*  character  and  his  relation  to  the  reservation. — Having  disposed  thus  nega- 
tively of  the  matters  in  connection  with  which  Mr.  .Heinrich's  integrity  has  been 
impugned,  it  is  hardly  fair  or  wise  to  leave  the  subject  without  referring  briefly  to 
some  other  matters  not  heretofore  mentioned  which  have  a  very  decided  bearing 
upon  his  desirability  as  a  permittee  upon  the  reservation. 

"The  'mountain'  ran^e  which  Mr.  Heinrich  uses  in  summer,  thus  enlarging  consid- 
erably the  grazing  possibilities  of  his  territory,  has  never  before  been  successfully 
utilized  by  anyone.  Some  years  ago  Mr.  Paul  McGormick  made  an  attempt  to  use 
this  range,  but  abandoned  it  after  a  part  of  one  season  on  account  of  heavy  and  disas- 
trous losses  by  reason  of  cattle  drifting  over  the  cliffs  into  the  canyons.  Heinrich 
has  not  been  without  similar,  though  smaller,  losses,  and  he  has  faced  not  only  the 
hazard  to  his  property  but  at  times  great  perstjnal  risk  in  getting  his  cattle  back  over 
the  mountains  after  early  fall  storms.  The  cattle  naturally  drift  back  from  this  high 
range  to  the  low  country,  and  they  are  held  upon  the  mountian  chiefly  by  means  of 
•large  quantities  of  salt  (some  20  tons  a  season,  1  imderstand)  which  have  to  he  hauled 
upward  of  30  miles  across  the  mountains,  a  large  part  of  the  way  without  even  a  trail 
to  follow.  The  range  is  thus  necessarily  an  expensive  one,  even  without  reckoning 
in  the  inevitable  casualties.  Mr.  Heinrich  informs  me  that  during  the  past  year  his 
entire  range  expenses  have  been  about  $1.30  to  $1.40  for  every  head  of  cattle  upon  the 
reservation. 

"Not  only  does  Mr.  Heinrich  thus  bring  to  the  Crow  tribe  revenue  from  a  hitherto 
unproductive  territory,  but  in  holding  these  moimtain  passes  he  protects  the  reserva- 
tion from  the  depredations  of  cattle  thieves.  In  years  past  organized  bands  of  these 
thieves  have  operated  through  these  passes,  driving  cattle  across  into  Wyoming,  and 
thence  to  market.  In  1900  probably  the  most  extensive  single  cattle  theft  on  record 
w&B  committed  in  this  way.  Sam  Grarvin  and  Bob  Lee  drove  about  1,100  head  of 
Indian  cattle  across  these  mountains  into  'Garvin's  Basin,'  just  across  the  Wyoming 
line.  Heinrich  had  also  lost  some  thirty  head,  and  suspected  the  Grarvin  outfit  of  the 
theft.  In  looking  for  his  cattle  he  discovered  the  stolen  Indian  herd,  reported  the 
fact  to  the  agent,  Edwards,  and  aided  in  the  recovery  of  the  cattle.  It  was  also 
largely  upon  his  testimony  that  Garvin  and  Lee  were  convicted  and  sentenced.  The 
recovery  of  upward  of  $30,000  worth  of  the  property  of  the  tribe,  as  well  as  the  punish- 
n^ent  of  the  thieves,  is  thus  directly  due  to  Frank  Henry.  That  he  deliberately 
risked  his  life  in  this  matter  is  beyond  question.  I  am  not  aware  that  his  connection 
with  this  matter  has  ever  before  been  reported  to  the  Department.  He  does  not  brag 
about  it,  and  did  not.  The  duty  merely  fell  in  his  way,  and  he  did  it  without  hesita- 
tion and  without  conmient.  Irrespective  of  the  revenue  produced,  it  is  of  the  highest 
importance  that  such  a  man  as  Heinrich  rfiould  have  this  '  mountain '  range,  for  it  is 
the  natural  gateway  and  base  of  operations  for  thieves,  and  none  but  a  man  of  absolute 
intepity  and  unquestioned  courage  should  be  permitted  to  occupy  it. 

"Heinrich's  attitude  toward  and  relations  with  the  Indians  have  been  most  liberal 
and  beneficial.  His  registered  bulls  breed  to  the  Indian  cows  running  upon  the  same 
range,  thus  improving  the  Indian  herd.  His  blooded  stallions  are  always  at  the 
service,  free  of  charge,  of  any  Indian  who  will  take  his  mares  to  Heinrich's  ranch  at 
Slack. 

"Heinrich's  lease  of  the  Greorge  Pease  place  is  a  further  illustration  of  the  benefit 
which  he  may  be  to  the  Indians.    That  Mrs.  Grey  should  have  referred  to  this  lease 
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get  suitable  help  to  do  it  for  aim  ^  it  had  fallen  into  very  bad  condition,  and  further 
neglect  would  luave  resulted  in  very  great  damage.  Much  ol  the  i>lnce  waa  grown  \  p 
in  bniah,  the  buildings  and  feiices  nee<ied  repairs,  and  tlie  irrigation  aystem  nec^hd 
almtmt  entire  renewal.  Heinrlch  leaded  the  place,  undertaking  to  make  the^  neces- 
sary repairs,  to  clear  up  the  brush,  and  put  in  stipulated  acreages  of  alfalfa  and  grnia 
each  yeiir.  The  place  contains  some  l/JOO  acres  in  alJ,  including  300  acrea  under  irri- 
gation, and  comprises  the  Lands  of  George  Peade  liinui^elfj  his  wife,  and  nine  of  liis 
children.  The  leoaee  are  for  Arming  purposes  and  run  for  a  term  of  live  yeara,  tue 
aggregate  rentala  being  $1/200  a  year.  When  I  vi^ted  the  place  about  the  middle  of 
June,  much  of  the  brush  had  already  been  cleared  up,  the  dam  hiwi  been  repaired ,  and 
work  was  in  progresa  on  the  ditches,  much  repairing  had  l>een  done  on  the  bam  and 
fencedi  and  more  than  the  stipulated  amount  of  alfaua  and  grain  Imd  been  put  in.  A 
number  of  other  improvements  and  conveniences,  not  stipulated  in  the  leases,  had 
been  nimle  or  were  in  progress;  and  altopither  the  whole  atnux^phere  of  the  place  waa 
inspiring  in  the  extreme*  It  can  not  but  iiave  a  beneiicial  influence  bm  an  object 
les»vu  t6  the  Indians  of  what  can  be  done  with  these  land.^-  The  irrigated  pane  *ti 
this  reservation  are  vexy  rich-  'They  need  but  to  be  tickled  and  they  will  laugh 
with  harvest;  *  and  even  on  much  of  the  hill  land  winter  wheat  can  be  grown  buc<^c4.^- 
fully.  When  George  Pease's  place  is  returned  to  Mm  with  the  improvementSj  after 
Heinrich^s  five  years"  occupancy,  it  will  unqufsetionably  be  worth  several  times  as 
much  OS  when  the  leases  were  made,  and  in  the  meantime  he  is  rereiving  enough 
rental  to  support  him  and  his  family  in  compamiive  comfort..  The  arrangement  m  not 
only  just  and  equitable  to  George  Pease,  but  highly  beneficial  as  an  object  lesstvn  and 
center  of  influence  among  his  neigh  b<>r8.  Heinrich  La  gkd  t^  have  any  of  them  ccjme 
and  work  for  him  on  the  place,  autl  they  have  thus  an  opportunity  not  only  of  earning 
goo<l  wages,  but  of  learning  the  best  methods  of  farming." 

The  lirat  paragraph  on  the  third  page  of  Mr.  Binney*8  letter  relates  to  my  discussion 
of  B  air's  *' sheep  feeding  in  the  Big  Horn- Lit  tie  Horn  territory,'*  I  wi«i  simply  lo 
request  that  thii^  entire  section  of  my  report  (extending  from  'p.  18  to  p. 24)  hf-  o»n- 
sidered  in  this  connection. 

The  second  paragraph  on  the  third  page  of  Mr.  BinneyV  letter  is  as  follows: 

"On  pages  39  to  57  the  report  deals  with  various  matters  in  regard  to  the  management 
of  the  agency,  and  makes  a  number  of  reconmiendations  which  seem  desirable;  but  the 
treatment  of  the  illegal  trading  carried  on  by  Mr.  Miller  (p.  55)  seems  to  imderestiniate 
the  seriousness  of  the  offense.  We  submit  that  it  was  much  more  than  a  mere  techni- 
cality. The  report  gives  Mr.  Miller  a  certificate  of  good  character,  although,  in  report- 
ing with  regard  to  Mr.  Biirgess,  Mr.  Dalby  admits  that  he  declined  to  reinvestigate  the 
charge  of  immorality  against  Mr.  Miller,  which  charge  Mr.  Burgess  believed  should  be 
reinvestigated.'* 

As  to  wnat  he  says  about  Mr.  Miller's  trading,  and  about  the  good  character  which  he 
alleges  I  gave  him  in  that  connection,  I  wish  merely  to  quote  the  entire  paragraph  to 
which  Mr.  Binney  refers: 

"  Trade  by  employees. — Section  518  of  the  regulations  (sec.  2076,  R.  S.)  prohibits  em- 
ployees from  having  any  interest  or  concern  in  any  trade  with  Indians.  Mr.  FYed  E. 
Miller,  who  has  been  for  a  niunber  of  years  clerk  at  the  agency,  was  for  some  time 
engaged  in  buying  elk  teeth  from  the  Indians.  This  was  some  time  ago,  and  I  under- 
stana  that  the  demand  for  elk  teeth  has  now  almost  entirely  disappeared,  ^fr.  Miller's 
work  and  his  trading  in  this  connection  was  done  outside  of  office  hours  and  independ- 
ently of  his  official  duties,  and  the  teeth  were  not  retailed  by  him  but  were  sold  in 
wholesale  lots  to  manufacturing  jewelers.  Mr.  Miller  told  me  about  this  businees 
quite  readily  and  frankly,  and  before  I  questioned  him  on  the  subject.  In  fact,  he 
exhibited  a  manifestly  honest  pride  in  the  fact  that  in  his  odd  hours  he  had  managed 
to  make  several  thousand  dollars  in  this  way.  I  have  since  confirmed  his  story  by 
independent  inquiries.  No  Indians  have  complained  of  him  as  having  cheated  them 
or  taken  advantage  of  them  in  these  trades,  and  I  have  found  no  reason  to  believe  that 
he  did.  Indeed,  the  fact  that  the  traders  were  all  buying  elk  teeth  at  the  same  time 
would  fix  a  condition  of  open  market  competition  which  would  prevent  this.  There 
has  been  no  substantial  wrong  done  to  the  Indians,  and  if  any  offense  was  committed 
it  was  purely  technical;  and  I  am  not  entirely  sure  that  the  language  of  the  statute 
covers  a  case  of  this  kind.  I  therefore  report  the  facts  without  recommt^ndation.  Mr. 
Miller  is  an  efficient  and  valuable  clerk.' - 
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As  to  his  statement  regarding  my  refusal  to  reinvestigate  the  charge  of  immorality 
which  Mr.  Burgess  made  against  Mr.  Miller,  I  also  wish  merely  to  quote  the  entire  text 
of  my  report  in  that  connection,  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  I  had  therein  care- 
full}r  eliminated  all  mention  of  names,  because  of  the  nature  of  the  subject  and  of  the 
possibility  of  future  publication  of  my  report.    On  page  62  of  my  report  I  say: 

"The  only  things  which  at  this  time  he  (Burgess)  asked  me  to  investigate  were  two 
which  Mrs.  Grey  had  charged — one  against  a  clerk  at  the  agency  and  thie  other  against 
one  of  the  additional^farmers,  both  relating  to  improper  relations  with  Uie  squaws; 
and  the  general  impression  made  upon  me  at  the  time  was  that  he  did  not  believe 
Mrs.  Grey's  charges  against  the  agent. 

"The  matter  of  the  clerk  I  knew  had  beep  investigated  several  years  s«o  and  found 
untrue.  He  has  since  married  and  has  a  child.  I  asked  Mr.  Buigess  u  he  thought 
this  man  was  now  guilty  of  this  misbehavior.  He  said  he  did  not  think  so;  and  nis 
life  is  certainly  befieved  by  all  to  be  exemplary  now.  So  I  told  Mr.  Burgess  that  I 
would  not  disgrace  this  man's  wife  and  baby  by  reopening  such  a  chaige  in  a  public 
investigation.  This  was  evidently  unsatisfactory  to  him,  and  his  desire  to  have  the 
matter  again  investigated  was  manifest,  but  I  positively  refused  to  do  it. 

*  'As  to  the  other  matter,  there  had  also  been  an  investigation  several  years  ago,  which 
had  proved  the  charge' groundless,  but  at  that  time  I  did  not  know  this,  and  he  did 
not  tell  me.  So  I  asked  him  if  he  thought  this  man  was  still  misbehaving  in  this  way, 
and  he  said  he  did.     So  I  told  him  I  would  look  into  the  matter." 

The  next  paragraph  of  Mr.  Binney's  letter  is  as  follows: 

"The  report  passes  very  lightly  over  the  charges  of  harsh  treatment  of  the  Indians 
by  the  agent.  It  is  unfortunate  that  these  charges  were  made  by  a  woman  whose 
accuracy  may  be  open  to  doubt,  but  as  Mr.  Dalby  found  it  necessary  to  suggest  a  num- 
ber of  reforms  in  oe^^ard  to  matters  to  which  ^he  had  called  attention,  it  would  seem 
reasonable  that  in  dealing  with  the  charge  of  harsh  treatment  the  report  should  dwell 
more  upon  specific  facts,  as  distinguished  from  Mr.  Dalby's  opinion." 

In  this  connection  I  desire  to  quote  from  my  report  as  follows: 

^*  Punishment  of  offenses. — Mrs.  Grey  makes  general  chaiges  to  the  effect  that  the 
agent  has  punished  the  Indians  by  long  terms  of  imprisonment  in  the  guardhouse 
without  just  cause.  Among  the  Indians  also  I  have  heard  some  general  complaint 
of  this  kind.  In  such  cases  I  have  always  invited  specifications,  but  I  have  not  had 
a  single  matter  of  this  kind  presented  to  me  in  such  shape  as  to  form  the  basis  for 
investigation.  My  finding  upon  this  subject  is  based,  therefore,  upon  general 
inquiries  and  observation  rather  than  upon  investiration  of  specific  cases. 

"I  have  no  doubt  that  the  agent  may  sometimes  have  made  mistakes  in  the  inflic- 
tion of  punishment,  but  I  find  no  reason  to  believe  that  these  mistakes  have  been  fre- 
quent, or  as  a  rule  serious,  or  that  they  have  been  generally  on  the  side  of  too  great 
severity.  In  fact,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  he  has  more  frequently  erred  in  the 
opposite  direction;  and  I  have  taken  occasion  to  criticise  him  personally  and  severely 
on  this  ground.  One  specific  case  which  has  come  under  my  attention  may  deserve 
mention.  It  is  the  only  really  serious  blunder  that  I  know  to  have  occurred.  The 
case  was  first  brought  to  nay  attention  by  the  aggrieved  parties,  who  believed  that  the 
offenders  had  not  Been  sufficiently  punished"  (p.  39). 

And  then  follows  a  full  discussion  of  the  case  referred  to. 

"The  miscarriage  of  justice  in  this  case  is  due  to  a  lack  of  proper  system  in  such 
matters,  and  both  the  agent  and  Mr.  Miller  are  blameworthy  m  this  connection. 
Nothing  that  my  investigation  has  developed  seems  to  me  to  merit  severer  condemna- 
tion than  this.  I  have  talked  fully  and  plainly  with  both  Reynolds  and  Miller  on 
this  subject,  and  I  have  also  endeavored  to  impress  iipon  the  Indian  judges  the  neces- 
sity of  punishing  sufficiently  not  less  than  justly.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  simi- 
larly gnevous  crinfe  is  likely  to  go  thus  practically  impunished  again. 

"The  agent  informs  me  that  the  chief  difficulty  in  attempting  to  punish  such  cases 
as  this  in  the  Federal  courts  is  that  the  Indians  will  seldom  testify  against  each  other; 
he  thinks  that  even  in  this  case  Little  Hawk  and  his  wife,  although  bitter  and  vin- 
dictive now,  would  probably  tell  a  different  story  if  actually  put  upon  the  witness 
stand,  and  thus  prevent  a  conviction.  The  doctor  who  examined  Little  Hawk's 
wife  has  since  been  transferred  to  a  station  in  the  State  of  Washington. 

"  I  have  discussed  very  fully  with  the  agent  the  question  of  introducing  a  more  effect- 
ive system  in  the  matter  of  the  punishment  of  Indian  offenses,  and  particularly  of 
providing  a  proper  docket  for  the  entry  of  the  particulars  in  connection  with  each 
arrest,  with  space  for  a  brief  of  the  subsequent  proceedings  and  the  final  disposition 
■  of  tlie  case.  TTiere  is  no  systematic  record  kept  at  present.  I  believe  that  very  sub- 
stantial improvement  can  and  will  be  introduced  in  this  regard  (pp.  40,  41). 
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'*So  far  ttom  findinff  him  (RevnoldB)  the  harsh  and  overbr^arinoj  tyrant  tlmt  Mra. 
Qrey'B  chargf^B  picture  him,  I  ilmi  mystrlf  compelled  to  criticise  him  for  too  grt^t  mild- 
nesH  and  leniency.  The  police  flomettnios  feel  diflcoaragcd  bet^iise  he  drn^  not  puniish 
more  severely  the  offenders  whom  they  bring  in.  The  clerka  hove  explained  a  num- 
ber of  small  irre^larities  and  delinquejiciefl  which  I  hrtve  discovered  in  the  course 
of  my  inTeetigation  by  eayiiig,  'Major  Reyiiolda  is  too  eaay-  he  does  not  like  to  make 
a  fus&,'  In  faf^t  ho  is  inclined  to  overlook  little  things  whenevej  possible.  Aad 
wliil^  this  is  undoubtedly  a  wise  policy  very  often,  I  believe  heijas  followed  it  a  titllo 
too  far  in  BOiue  caaea.  Indiane  n^quently  escape  just  punish tnetit  for  email  otTensea 
I  hy  appealing  to  his  sympathy;  little  delLnqiiencies  among  the  agency  and  school 
^Jbnw^  are  overlooked  because  of  hia  tolerance^  and  a  lack  of  exactness  and  discipline 
in  ."^tiiall  mattere  haa  grown  up,  I  have  gone  over  these  matters  with  hita  thorouffhly^ 
and  I  expect  him  to  remove  the  cause  for  the  criticiam  which  1  feel  bound  to  make  In 
Ihiff  connection*'  (pp.  84,  86 J. 

Aa  to  Mr.  Binney's  aomewliat  naive  remark  that  I  had  ''fonnd  it  neceaaary  to  sug- 
gest a  number  of  reforms  in  regard  to  matters  to  which  ahe  (Mrs.  Grey)  had  called 
attention^*'  I  may  be  penuilted  to  aay  that  in  my  work  on  the  Orow  Koaervaiion  I  did 
not  neglect  any  opportTinity  of  which  I  became  aware  for  the  improvement  of  the 
I  Hervice  or  the  a^lvancement  of  the  interests  of  the  Orow  Indiana,  no  matter  how  ^'dis- 
|f«pntable  '*  might  have  been  the  source  from  which  the  original  suggestion  of  Buch 
ropportunitv  arose. 

On  October  30,  when  Mr,  Binney  was  about  to  examine  the  records,  including  my 
official  reports  and  all  the  papers  connected  therewith.  I  said  to  him  tliat  I  would  be 
very  glad  to  give  bira  at  any  time  any  additional  iufonnation  that  1  possessed  in 
regard  to  any  matter  that  he  might  inquire  about*  While  he  was  engaged  in  the 
esiunination  of  these  records  1  ma*le  it  a  point  to  remain  in  the  otlico  or  to  have  my 
whereabouts  known,  eo  that  I  could  respond  at  a  moment's  notice  to  any  call  fmm 
r  Jiim,  He  did  not,  however,  at  any  time  a^k  me  any  queation  for  the  pur|)oee  of  gain- 
Jiiag  fuller  information  about  my  Investigation  on  the  Grow  Reservation,  but  con- 
!  tented  himself  with  exa mining  and  criticising  my  oflicial  report;  and  yet  Mr,  Binney 
must  know  tljat  in  an  official  report  upon  an  investigation  covering  several  months  it 
is  impoflsible  for  any  man,  even  were  he  willing  thus  to  burden  hts  superior,  trj  give 
every  minute  detail  ol  information  gathered  and  all  the  circumstantial  coloring  aneol- 
itig  the  value  of  that  information,  "VV  it  bout,  in  any  degree  avuUing  himself  of  this 
opportunitj  to  examine  and  cross-examine  me— to  squeeze  the  sponge  and  tind  out 
just  what  it  had  absorbed — ^he  thus  sweepingly  condemns  my  report:  ''Well  written 
it  may  be;  honestly  compiled  from  the  evidence  submitted  to  nim  it  may  be,  but 
absolutely  without  reliability  it  certainly  is."  From  his  conduct  in  this  connection 
one  might  infer  that  he  was  primarily  interested  not  so  much  in  determining  whether 
I  had  in  fact  made  an  honest  and  thorough  investigation  upon  the  Crow  Reservation, 
and  done  full  and  exact  justice  to  the  Crow  Indians,  as  he  was  in  making  good  the 
case  a^inst  me  to  which  he  regarded  himself  as  already  committed. 

Mr.  JBinney  concludes  his  letter  with  a  request  for  a  reinvestigation  of  the  Crow 
Reservation.    I  quote  his  language  on  this  subject  in  full: 

"We  reco^ize  the  gravity  of  the  case  and  the  objection  to  creating  any  unrest  on 
the  reservation  by  another  investigation  so  soon  upon  the  heels  of  the  last,  and  yet  we 
sincerely  believe  that  in  the  interest  of  the  Indians,  which  we  are  convinced  you  have 
at  heart,  it  would  be  better  to  endure  that  for  a  season  rather  than  to  permit  these 
Indians  and  the  whites  in  or  near  to  the  reservation,  to  believe  that  the  Department  is 
willing  to  accept  as  final  a  report  based  upon  such  inconclusive  evidence.  If  it  is  true 
that  there  is  little  or  nothing  to  correct,  no  harm  can  come  to  anyone,  but  a  temporary 
unrest,  while  the  restoration  of  confidence  in  the  absolute  justice  of  your  Department 
will  far  more  than  counterbalance  it.  These  Indians  seem  to  hav*  confidence  in  our 
association.  Wo  will  gladly  render  any  service  to  your  inspector  that  is  in  our  power, 
if  our  agent  is  afforded  an  opportunity  of  conferring  wi  h  those  who  make  complaints. 
If  the  inspector  is  such  a  one  as  possesses  the  qualifications  which  must  be  recognized 
as  essential,  he  will  be  competent  to  determine  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  charges  when 
he  has  heard  the  evidence.  We  are  sure  that  such  a  man  is  in  your  service,  and  we 
feel  that  in  a  matter  of  this  importance  the  best  can  be  none  too  good .  We  must  frankly 
admit  that  we  can  not  now  present  any  positive  evidence  to  contradict  the  conclusions 
of  the  report  (the  circumstances  of  the  case  having  made  it  impossible  for  us  to  j)iu'8ue 
our  own  inquiries)  and  that  we  do  not  know  upon  what  offer  of  evidence  a  petition  ol 
certain  Indians,  recently  made,  as  we  understand,  for  a  reinvestigation,  is  based;  but 
we  submit  that  in  the  present  case  such  evidence  ought  not  to  be  held  an  indispensable  , 
preliminary,  and  we  therefore  again  respectfully  urge  upon  you  the  importance  and 
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the  wisdom  of  sending  out  the  best  man  in  the  service  to  restore  confidence  and  elicit 
the  facts." 

There  are  two  reasons  why  I  feel  that  my  own  personal  interest  may  suffer  from  any 
opposition  on  my  part  to  this  request:  (1)  I  am  well  aware  that  by  opposing  such  a 
request  I  invite  the  charge  of  trying  to  cover  up  my  own  wrongdoing;  while  on  the 
other  hand  (2)  I  am  so  fully  conscious  of  the  absolute  integrity  and  thoroughness  of  my 
investigation  on  the  CrowReservation,and  am  so  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  substantial 
accuracy  of  the  statements  of  fact  and  the  justice  of  the  conclusions  contained  in  my 
report  tnat  I  am  confident  that  a  reinvestigation  by  a  just  and  competent  man  can  not 
but  r^ound  to  my  credit  personally. 

But  I  know,  and  Mr.  Binney  also  appears  to  have  some  conception  of,  the  injurious, 
possibly  disastrous,  consequences  wnich  would  result  to  the  Crow  Indians  from  a 
reopening  of  this  investigation,  particularly  under  the  conditions  sug^sted  by  Mr. 
Binney.  I  am  therefore  in  duty  bound  to  oppose  such  a  reinvestigation,  regardless 
of  the  consequences  to  myself  personally  of  such  opposition;  and  I  do  so  oppose  it. 

When  I  went  upon  the  Crow  Reservation  last  May  and  permitted  Mrs.  Grey  to 
return  thereto,  I  found  in  some  parts  of  the  reservation,  particularly  at  Lodgegrass.  a 
condition  of  unrest  and  disorganization  amoimting  practically  to  incipient  anarchy. 
Mrs.  Grey  had  told  the  Indians  that  they  had  suffered  CTeat  wrongs;  that  their  former 
agent  had  betrayed  them  into  the  cession  of  their  landfs  without  compensation;  that 
they  were  being  kept  out  of  princely  sums  which  were  theirs,  but  which  were  being 
diverted  by  the  agent  and  others  to  their  own  personal  use;  and  that  the  Administra- 
tion was  tnen  about  to  enslave  them.  There  were  those  on  the  reservation — some 
of  them  had  been  among  the  Crow  Indians  for  many  years — ^who  did  not  hesitate 
to  tell  me  that  I  would  have  to  bring  in  troops  before  I  could  remedy  Uie  conditions 
that  then  existed,  or  even  avoid  an  uprising.  I  did  not  believe  this,  and  happily,  as 
the  event  proves,  I  was  right.  But  wnen  I  was  forced  finally  to  dispose  of  Mrs.  Grey, 
her  Purthian  shot  was  that  I  should  be  superseded  by  anotner  inspector  who  would 
do  the  things  that  she  wanted  done.  Mr.  Brosius's  appearance  at  the  border  of  the 
reservation  some  six  weeks  later,  in  close  conference  with  Mrs.  Grey,  gave  color  of 
truthful  fulfillment  to  this  threat.  As  I  state  in  my  report,  the  unsettling  effect  iipon 
the  minds  of  the  Indians  was  noticeable  at  once.  Later,  when  on  the  night  of  July 
23  Inspector  Gould  happened  to  visit  Crow  Agency  in  connection  with  other  matters, 
without  my  knowledge  and  during  my  absence  in  Billing,  the  effect  upon  the  Indians 
was  80  immediate  and  so  manifest  that  he  perceived  it  without  knowing  anything 
about  the  antecedent  conditions;  and  when  I  returned  the  next  day  I  foimd  him 
hastening  his  work  in  order  to  leave  that  night  and  thus  relieve  the  situation.  After 
a  full  and  frank  conference,  however,  we  both  concluded  that  it  would  more  effectually 
relieve  the  strained  situation  which  we  recognized  as  having  been  inadvertently 
brought  about  for  Mr.  Gould  to  remain  another  day  and  appear  with  me  before  the 
Indians  as  my  guest.    This  he  accordingly  did. 

These  episodes  afford  some  indication  ot  what  would  be  the  logical  and  inevitable 
effect  of  granting  Mr.  Binney's  request.  I  do  not  mean  that  there  would  necessarily 
be  danger  of  an  uprising,  for  as  I  have  said  in  my  report  (p.  60)  the  Crow  Indians  are 
** eminently  peaceable'"  and  "easily  led  if  one  have  but  patience  for  the  task  and  a 
little  genume  human  sympathy,"  for  they  "wish  to  advance,  and  are  predisposed  to 
trust  and  follow  the  white  man."  A  man  of  wisdom  and  courage  could  make  the 
requested  reinvestigation  without  risk  of  precipitating  an  uprising.  But  he  could  not 
possibly  prevent  the  Indians  from  attributing  such  reinvestigation  to  Mrs.  Grey's 
mfluence,  for  that  is  just  what  she  threatened  to  bring  about.  They  would  recall  the 
incendiary  things  that  Mrs.  Grey  has  said  and  look  for  a  fulfillment  of  them  also.  They 
would  be  agog  with  expectation  of  many  vague  and  formless  things  which  they  them- 
selves could  not  descnbe,  but  one  of  which  would  undoubtedly  be  a  thoroughgoing 
revolution  involving  the  subversion  of  every  existing  authority  on  the  reservation. 
They  would  neglect  their  ordinary  duties,  as  they  did  last  spring,  horn  which  of  course 
they  themselves  would  suffer.  One  of  the  results  of  such  a  reinvestigation,  whatever 
other  results  it  might  have,  would  be,  not  the  restoring  of  confidence  in  tne  Depart- 
ment, but  the  shattering  of  that  confidence  which  now  exists,  for  they  would  see  that 
it  is  possible  for  the  work  of  an  officer  of  the  Department,  whose  integrity  has  not  even 
been  called  in  question,  to  be  set  aside  through  the  influence  of  a  woman  whom  they 
know  to  be  unprincipled  and  whom  they  ht^i  themselves  dismissed  for  that  reason. 
For  however  vehemently  Mr.  Binney  and  Mr.  Brosius  may  disclaim  any  connection 
with  Mrs.  Grey,  it  is  yet  a  fact  that  Mr.  Brosius's  charges  (m  his  letter  of  July  23)  are 
substantially  the  same  as  Mrs.  Grey's  (in  some  her  language  is  closely  followed);  and 
the  Indians  know  that  these  charges  were  made  after  full  conference  with  her,  and  she 
has  told  them,  and  the  facts  which  they  know  give  such  color  of  truth  to  her  statoment 
that  neither  Mr.  Binney  nor  anybody  else  coiSd  convince  them  of  the  contrary,  that 
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Mr.  BrociuB  is  workiDg  with  her  to  hring  about  all  the  thinga  she  tolri  them  she  would 
bring  about. 

j\i3  Mr.  Biiiney's  rectueat  for  a  reinvfc^tigaliaii  luia  been  base<l  principally*  and  I  may 
»y  practically  entlrtilyj  upon  one  incident  ffnd  its  supptieed  e fleet,  namely,  my 
ftlk'god  miBcondiict  toward  Jo«  Cooper  in  the  meeting  at  Lo<lgegms8j  I  feel  that  it  ia 
now  n€K:ca«*ary  to  go  into  that  matter  more  fuUy  and  cjirefiilly  than  1  have  hitherto 
deemed  either  juatib^ble  or  seejnly  when  merely  defending  myself* 

I  quote  at  length  from  Mr.  Binney'a  letter  on  this  subject: 

^*No  other  person  could  more  graphically  h&ve  depicted  the  scene  at  I/Klgegraaaf 
where,  without  flnv  provocation,  he  st^^nre  at  one  of  the  iirrt  witnessr^s,  and  assi^rU'd 
that  he  did  not  bcficvehLm;  and  hb  eiplanation  to  the  camp  Indian  who  took  him  to 
task  for  the  use  of  aucJi  languagi:*  sounded  to  us  both  lame  and  inadequate,  to  say  the 
least. 

"  The  poeltion  of  Indiaa  agent  ia  neceasarUy  one  of  great  power,  and  if  he  be  willing 
to  abuse  that  power  he  can  f^aaily  terrorize  an  Indian  who  undertakes  to  oppose  him 
in  any  way.  Hence  no  Indian  i»  likely  to  give  anv  evidence  implicating  an  agent 
iinlesa  such  Indian  fully  tnists  the  inveetigBtor  and  believoB  that  he  will  protect  uim 
againat  the  agent's  reaentmetit.  Unlesa  eui:h  trust  exieta  the  Itvdian  will  take  refuge 
in  ailence.  In  the  present  case  the  inspe-ctor  practically  atlmita  havLog  lost  the  ctin- 
fidence  of  the  Indians,  but  he  clatma  to  have  afterw^arda  regained  it.  Now,  it  ts  well 
known  that  Indians  are  very  slow  to  give  their  confidence  again  after  once  withdraw- 
ing it,  and  Mr,  Dalby'a  own  wtatement  indicates  a  temperament  which,  to  iay  the 
least,  does  not  invite  corifidence.  Such  an  unfortunate  *  mistake/  aa  Mr.  Dal  by 
himself  characterizes  it,  might  poesibly,  alter  a  long  time,  he  lived  down  and  forgotten, 
but  it  ia  not  within  the  liouuda  of  poaaibility  tSSit  it  should  be  either  forgi>iien  or 
minimized  in  the  few  remaining  weeVa  of  ilr.  Dalby'a  stay  upon  the  reaervation. 

**  What,  then ,  is  the  value  of  the  report  which  he  has  made?  Well  wri tteji^  tt  may  be; 
honestly  compiled  frum  the  evidence  mbmitt^^d  to  him  it  may  he,  but  absolutely  with- 
out reliability  it  certainly  ia,  for  by  bis  own  act  he  hati  cut  himaelf  off  from  the  eepurct^ 
of  infomiiitvon.  The  fact  that  he  conversed  with  80  per  cent,  or  any  other  numJicr, 
of  the  atlult  male  Indians  on  the  reaervntton  means  nothing  unleas  there  ia  reasonable 
ground  to  suppose  that  he  really  got  at  their  whole  mind.  We  have  every  rcaaun  tu 
believe  the  contrarv.*^ 

1  am  glad  that  rfr.  Binney  recognizes  the  fact  that  no  one  else  could  have  stati^ 
the  facts  more  strongly  against  me  than  I  stated  them  myself.  That  was  lay  inten- 
tion, for  I  have  never  yet  claimed  to  be  incapable  of  error,  and  I  have  always  disdained 
to  shirk  responsibility  for  a  fault.  But  because  I  thus  frankly  admit  an  error,  and 
voluntarily  (for  the  charge  has  never  yet  been  made  with  such  certainty  or  accu- 
racy that  a  simple  traverse  would  not  have  been,  a  true  and  legally  sufficient  answer) 
tell  him  just  what  the  facts  were  with  an  exactness  which  he  could  not  possibly  have 
gained  from  any  other  source,  he  should  not  himself  fall  into  the  enor  of  assuming 
that  I  admit  having  been  hopelessly  and  insanely  indiscreet  in  every  respect,  even 
on  that  one  occasion;  for  I  do  not.  What  I  do  admit  is  that  I  committed  an  unfortu- 
nate error  of  judgment  in  the  selection  of  my  language  on  that  particular  occasion. 
Nothing  more.  1  do  not  admit  that  I  committed  any  error  of  judgment  as  to  the 
actual  situation  that  developed;  for  I  did  not. 

The  record  of  my  oral  statement  will  show  that  I  was  interrogating  Yellow  Brow 
as  to  his  story  that  Fiank  Kenry's  cattle  had  at  some  time  come  outside  of  his  fence 
and  overrun  the  adjacent  country.  Joe  Cooper  interrupted  to  say  that  he  knew 
something  about  that,  because  he  had  seen  the  cattle  over  on  his  place  on  Soap  Creek. 
I  turned  to  Joe  and  questioned  him  with  the  view  of  learning  just  what  he  taiew.  I 
asked  him  when  it  was,  how  many  cattle  there  were,  if  he  did  not  have  soi  .  idea  of 
about  how  many  there  were,  what  damage  they  did,  when  he  was  on  his  place,  and 
perhaps  one  or  two  other  questions  directed  toward  a  specification.  But  to  all  these 
questions  Joe  Cooper  answered  either  vaguely  pr  not  at  all,  simply  adhering  to  the  one 
proposition  that  he  had  seen  some  of  Frank  Henry's  cattle  on  his  (Joe  Cooper's)  place 
on  Soap  Creek.  Finally,  by  persistent  efforts,  I  succeeded  in  bringing  out  somewhat 
the  following  question  and  answer:  "Now,  Joe,  you  say  it  was  on  your  own  place  that 
you  saw  these  cattle,  and  it  seems  to  me  if  it  liad  been  my  place  I  would  nave  had 
some  idea  of  how  many  cattle  there  were.  Can't  you  give  me  some  idea  of  about  how 
many  there  were?"  **Well,  I  guess  there  must  have  been  300  or  400."  Now,  it  is 
perfectly  manifest  that  if  this  had  been  true,  if  there  had  been  300  or  400  or  anywhere 
near  that  number,  and  Joe  Cooper  had  himself  seen  them  on  his  own  place,  he  would 
have  been  bound  to  have  at  least  some  idea  of  the  approximate  number  when  he  first 
mentioned  the  matter.  I  concluded  immediately  that  Joe  Cooper  was  lying,  that 
he  was  trying  to  deceive  me,  and  in  this  conclusion  I  was  perfectly  correct,  as  I  shall 
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preflently  show.  I  had  been  very  careful  to  warn  the  Indians  all  along  that  they 
must  tell  me  the  truth,  for  only  the  truth  could  possibly  do  them  any  good;  that  they 
need  not  try  to  deceive  me,  for  they  could  not  keep  me  deceived;  and  I  had  i>atiently 
and  &inly  restrained  every  effort  to  deceive  me,  by  letting  the  Indians  know  immedi- 
ately that  I  had  not  been  deceived,  and  why  I  haa  not  been  deceived  (which,  by  the 
way,  they  always  took  in  good  part);  but  here  was  a  feliow  who  was  practically  a 
white  man,  and  who  ought  to  have  Imown  better  anyway,  still  trying  to  deceive  me. 
I  thought  I  would  speak  more  severely  to  him,  that  I  would  teach  him  a  lesson,  so  that 
he  would  know  that  he  need  not  hope  to  be  any  more  successful  than  any  other  Indian 
in  trying  to  deceive  me.  I  said  (I  think  these  are  my  exact  words):  "  Joe,  God  damn 
it,  you  are  trying  to  deceive  me;  1  believe  you  are  lying  to  me,  and  you  know  it. "  I 
went  at  him  practically  as  I  would  at  a  white  man.  That  was  my  error,  so  far  as  Joe 
Cooper  was  concerned.  It  gained  me  his  enmity.  It  did  not  losie  me  Joe  Cooper's 
conndence,  in  the  sense  that  even  Joe  Cooper  thmks,  or  ever  did  think,  that  he  can 
not  trust  me  to  deal  justly  and  fairly  with  him  and  to  keep  my  word  with  him;  for  Joe 
Cooper  knows,  as  I  believe  practically  every  Indian  on  the  Oow  Reservation  also 
knows,  that  he  can  depend  upon  me  to  do  absolute  and  exact  justice  in  my  dealings 
with  him  so  far  as  I  am  able,  and  to  keep  my  word  to  him  absolutely,  at  any  cost  and 
under  all  circumstances.  For  Joe  Cooper  has  since  acted  upon  this  knowledge,  as  I 
shall  presently  show.  So  far  as  the  other  Indians  were  concerned,  my  error  consisted 
in  talking  to  Joe  Cooper  in  English  and  not  having  my  language  interpreted,  so  that 
they  did  not  understand  the  occasion  and  the  reason  of  my  action  toward  Joe.  When 
the  whole  transaction  was  explained  to  them,  so  that  they  could  follow  its  logical 
development,  the  result  of  that  error  disappeared,  and  did  not  again  reappear;  and,  as 
I  said  on  October  30,  any  statement  to  the  contrary  is  false,  whatever  its  source. 

As  to  the  statement  that  "the  inspector  practically  admits  having  lost  the  confidence 
of  the  Indians,  but  he  claims  to  have  afterwards  refined  it, "  I  wish  to  say  that  I  do  not 
"practically  admit,"  or  in  any  other  way  admit,  that  I  did  anything  of  the  kind. 
Not  only  does  the  whole  trend  of  my  oral  statement  show,  but  I  then  specifically 
called  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  circumstance  upon  which  Mr.  Brosius  based  his 
allegation  that  I  lost  the  confidence  of  the  Indians,  namely,  the  fact  that  Plenty  Coos 
told  some  of  them  not  to  talk  until  they  had  a  "bie  council,"  arose  not  out  of  the 
incident  of  my  examination  of  Joe  Cooper,  as  Mr.  Brosius  alleges,  but  out  of  Mrs. 
Grey's  disturbance  of  a  subseauent  meeting  of  the  Indians,  wnich  occurred  some 
twenty-four  hours  later.  How  I  met  the  situation  thus  created  by  Mrs.  Grey  is  well 
known  to  you,  not  only  from  my  official  reports  at  the  time,  but  from  your  own  per- 
sonal inquiries  while  in  Montana.  As  to  whether  in  that  emergency  I  acted  wisely 
or  well  it  beseems  you  better  than  me  to  speak;  but  as  to  the  result  of  that  transaction 
I  dare  assert  that  I  did  not  therein  or  thereby  lose  any  of  the  confidence  of  any  of  the 
Indians. 

I  frecjuently  encountered  the  effects  of  Plenty  Coos's  foolish  advice  above  referred 
to,  which,  by  the  way,  was  not  given  in  my  presence,  as  Mr.  Brosius  alleges,  but  at 
some  time  subsequent  to  my  departure  after  dissolving  the  meeting  and  telling  the 
Indians  they  must  return  home,  so  that  I  actually  knew  nothing  about  it  until  I  thus 
encountered  its  effects  in  the  course  of  my  subsequent  investigation.  Whenever  this 
situation  arose  I  met  it  sauarely  and  firmly,  but  kindly,  and  in  the  manner  described 
in  my  oral  statement,  and  I  am  confident  that  I  overcame  it  in  practically  every  case. 
Mrs.  Grey  had  led  the  Indians  to  expect  a  revolution  in  the  entire  administration  of 
the  reservation.  They  had  discovered  that  there  was  to  be  no  such  revolution  based 
upon  the  merely  vague  and  uncorroborated  assertions  and  rumors  which  had  been 
sufficiently  convincing  to  Mrs.  Grey.  They  had  no  information  to  support  the  radical 
and  incendiary  charges  which  Mrs.  Grey  had  presented,  and  when  tney  had  no  per- 
sonal grievances  of  their  own  to  briiig  to  my  attention  they  seized  with  alacrity  the 
opportunity  which  Plenty  Coos  had  given  them  to  retire  quietly  and  leave  the 
responsibility  with  him.  This  explanation  is  not  original  with  me;  it  was  suggested 
to  me  by  Alexander  Upshaw,  my  interpreter,  who  undoubtedly  possessed  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Indians  from  beginning  to  end.  Alexander  Upshaw  believed,  and  I 
believe,  that  wherever  the  Indians  had  any  grievances  that  they  considered  worth 
mentioning  they  did  talk  them  over  with  me.  They  certainly  talked  over  a  great 
many  such  mevances,  and  I  sifted  and  settled  them  all.  The  only  men  on  the  reser- 
vation that  I  know  thought  they  had  such  grievances  who  did  not  discuss  them  with 
me  were  Joe  Cooper  and  James  Carpenter.  I  personally  and  specifically  told  both 
these  men  that  I  would  examine  into  any  personal  grievances  they  might  present, 
but  they  declined  to  present  any. 

When  I  visited  Pi^or  (where  Plenty  Coos  lives)  after  having  visited  the  other 
sections  of  the  reservation,  Plenty  Coos  and  his  following  met  me  with  every  evidence 
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of  Mendlloaffi  find  confidence.  My  firBt  act,  after  the  trteudty  ^etings  And  pleasant 
conveTFation  which  coiirteay  makes  proper  on  fivjch  an  occasioa,  even  amoog  Indians, 
was  to  invite  Plenty  Coos  to  remain  m  niy  room  after  the  others  had  left — for  I  did  not 
wi-gh  unn^ceaBBiilj  m  humiliate  the  old  roan— so  that  I  mi^^ht  talk  with  him  abcHJt  thi! 
advice  he  had  given  the  other  Indiana.  I  told  him  of  the  ditJiculty  I  had  enconntereii 
and  e^i^jd  that  fheld  him  personally  re^ponj^ible  for  it;  llmt  he  must  not  forget  thiit  the 
continued  recoj^ilion  of  his  position  and  influence  in  the  tribe  would  depend  upon  the 
wisdom  with  which  he  exercised  that  influence;  I  told  htm  that  he  had  exercised  hk 
influence  in  this  instance  unwi^ly^for  he  had,  by  advising'  the  Indians  not  to  talk  to 
me  except  in  council  altemptend  to  thwart  ray  inveistigation,  which  was  being  made 
for  the  Bole  purpose  of  discover! ug  and  correctitip  any  \*TorjgH  from  which  his  people 
miglit  be  «iilfenng,  and  that  in  doing  thi^  he  had.  so  far  as  his  advice  had  had  any 
effect,  simply  played  into  the  hands  of  Mns.  Grey,  whom  the  Indiani?  had  tJieniFeh'ea 
diBmis«ile^l  because* they  had  dpcovered  that  ehe  wbj*  doin^  them  harm;  and  that  he  had 
donethiB  Bimply  out  of  chUdish  im[>atience  at  the  disturbance  Mra.  Grey  had  ber^ietf 
created.  He  disclaimed  responflibiiity  for  the  action  of  the  other  Indians,  saying  that 
he  had  not  meant  anything  of  the  kindj  and  that  they  and  not  he  should  be  held  accouni* 
able  for  their  actions .  I  told  him  that  whatever  h'e  had  meiint  undoubtedly  that  wa? 
what  he  had  mid,  and  that  on  accoimt  of  his  position  I  held  him  respond lole  for  the 
effects  of  his  words;  but  I  to  id  him  that  I  hsKl  been  able  to  counteract  these  eQecU, 
and  EihriuUl  therefore  pass  the  matter  over;  but  that  I  wanted  him  to  know  that  I  knew 
how  the  situation  arose  and  placed  the  blame  where  it  belonged. 

Hit*  manife.-«t  eurpise  when  I  took  him  to  tajsk  thua  directly  for  bis  action  convinced 
me  that  there  was  &  considerable  mea.«ure  of  truth  in  his  statement  that  he  had  not 
intended  hi;*  advice  to  have  the  effect  that  it  had  had.  At  any  rate.  Plenty  Cooe*a  own 
attitude  was  anything  but  antagonistic.  He  was  in  fact  cordial  and  friendly  whenever 
I  met  him.  On  this  occasion  he  insisted  «pon  my  being  his  ^la^t,  anci  uj>on*my  riding 
his  favorite  horse;  and  at  every  meeting  with  the  Inaiaim  m  that  district  (at  which 
many  and  varied  grie\^nces  were  dLncuaaed)  Plenty  Coos  was  present  ana  look  an 
active  part  in  the  discussion. 

Now  tt>  rettim  to  Joe  Cooper,  Just  before  starting  on  my  tour  of  the  reeerv'ation  1  had 
A  long  talk  with  ^Ir*  Burgess.  He  was  much  exerciaed  afxiut  Joe  and  his  misfortunes. 
I  assured  him  that,  discouraging  though  the  proepect  eeenut'd,  I  would  do  my  best  to 
induce  Joe  Cocjper  to  straighten  up  ana  make  a  man  of  hims^'lf,  and  would  help  hini  a^ 
far  as  iKJs^sible  in  caae  he  made  any  auch  effort.  This  apparently  gratified  Mr.  Burgtsa 
greatly,  and  he  pn:>raised  me  to  exercise  his  influence  upon  Joeto  thtf  same  end. 

When  I  got  to  Lodgegrass  on  June  11,  Joe  was  not  there,  but  his  wife  was,  and  I  had  a 
long  talk  with  her  about  their  affairs.  She  speaks  English,  and  is  apparently  provi- 
dent and  thrifty,  and  has  been  faithful  to  Joe  and  to  their  children.  She  appealed 
most  strongly  to  my  synipathy.  For  her  sake  more  than  for  Joe*8 1  was  ready  to  do  my 
utmost  to  help  Joe  straighten  up  and  make  a  start.  1  discussed  with  her  &eir  plans 
for  the  future,  and  particularly  the  ways  and  means.  I  asked  her  if  there  were  any 
claims  that  they  had  against  anybody  that  I  might  be  able  to  help  them  collect.  She 
told  me  that  sometime  last  fall  Dick  Wallace  and  Mr.  Kennedy  (a  wolf er  who  was  also 
employed  by  Heinrich  as  a  line  rider)  drove  off  of  Joe's  place  some  cattle  that  were 
trespassing  there.  She  did  not  know  whose  cattle  they  were,  or  how  many  there  were, 
but  said  these  men  could  tell.  She  said  Joe  had  eighteen  or  nineteen  tons  of  hay 
stacked,  and  that  these  cattle  had  eaten  or  destroyed  probably  half  of  it,  and  that  they 
had  never  received  any  compensation  for  this  depredation.  On  the  morning  of  the  13th 
Joe  returned  to  Lodgegrass,  and  I  talked  with  him  also  about  this.  He  confirmed  her 
estimate  of  the  quantity  of  hay  and  the  fact  of  the  depredation,  but  could  not  tell  me 
whose  cattle  they  were,  as  he  had  not  himself  seen  them,  but  said  he  thought  they  were 
Frank  Henry's,  and  that  Dick  Wallace  and  Mr.  Kennedy  could  tell  me. 

And  I  talked  with  Joe  about  straightening  up,  and  about  the  beet  means  of  pre- 
paring to  take  care  of  his  wife  and  children  when  winter  should  come.  I  advised 
nim  to  go  to  his  place  and  plant  some  potatoes  at  once  and  get  ready  to  plant  wheat 
in  the  fall,  and  to  cut  logs  to  rebuild  his  house;  and  I  promised  him  tnat  if  he  did  this 
I  would  see  that  he  baa  issued  to  him  lumber  for  the  roof.  And  he  promised  me  to 
do  these  things.  Most  of  all  I  impressed  upon  him  the  fact  that  he  himself  must 
straighten  up  and  get  to  work,  and  do  his  honest  best  to  take  care  of  his  wife  and 
children,  if  ne  wanted  to  be  helped  and  to  retain  the  respect  of  people  generally, 
and  my  respect. 

On  June  15  I  saw  Dick  Wallace  (whose  place  is  very  near  Joe's,  on  Soap  Creek), 
and  asked  him  about  the  depredation  of  the  cattle  on  Joe's  place.  He  told  me  they 
were  mostly  Joe's  own  cattle;  that  he  saw  two  or  three  of  Frank  Henry's  cattle  there 
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once,  and  one  animal  with  an  Indian  brand  which  he  did  not  recognize.  I  asked  him 
whatproi)ortion  of  the  damage  done  he  thought  would  probably  nave  been  done  by 
Mr.  Heinrich's  cattle,  but  he  said  he  could  not  even  guess. 

On  June  16  I  saw  Mr.  Kennedy  at  the  head  gate,  and  talked  with  him  on  the  same 
subiect,  and  he  gave  me  about  the  same  information,  but  a  little  less  defmitely  than 
Dick  Wallace  had  done. 

I  had  talked  the  matter  over  with  Mr.  Heinrich  soon  after  I  first  met  him,  and 
before  getting  the  evidence.  I  told  him  that  Joe  had  promised  me  to  straighten  up, 
and  that  I  wanted  to  give  him  every  possible  chance,  and  that  if  I  foimd  there  was 
any  ground  for  a  claim  against  him  on  account  of  the  depredation  of  his  cattle  upon 
Joe's  hay  I  should  expect  him  to  make  just  settlement.  He  told  me  that  as  Joe's  place 
was  not  adequately  lenced,  and  as  he  had  had  some  cattle  running  on  some  of  the 
adjacent  allotted  lands  (under  some  of  the  arrangements  to  which  1  have  heretofore 
reierred  in  this  communication)  he  had  realized  that  there  was  danger  of  his  cattle 
straying  upon  Joe's  place;  that  for  that  reason,  and  in  anticipation  of  and  full  satis- 
faction for  any  damafi;es  that  his  cattle  might  thus  do  on  Joe's  place,  he  had  on  Sep- 
tember 21,  1906,  paid  Joe  Cooper  $100;  and  he  exhibited  to  me  his  paid  check  with 
Joe  Cooper's  indorsement.  At  the  same  time  he  said  that  he  would  leave  the  matter 
entirely  to  me,  and  would  pay  Joe  Cooper  whatever  I  thought  was  right  on  account 
of  the  depredation  in  (question.  After  getting  the  evidence  above  referred  to  I  told 
Mr.  Heinrich  that  I  did  not  consider  that  Joe  Cooper  had  any  claim  against  him  on 
account  of  this  matter.  He  still  said  he  would  pay  Joe  something  if  1  wanted  him 
to.  To  this  I  replied  that  I  regarded  the  payment  of  $100  as  ample  satisfaction,  and 
I  could  not  therefore,  in  justice,  ask  him  to  pay  more;  and  that  when  I  got  ready  to 
exercise  charity  I  would  do  it  out  of  my  own  pocket  and  not  his. 

So  much  for  the  accuracy  of  my  judgment  as  to  the  truthfulness  of  Joe's  testimony 
in  the  meeting  at  Lodeegrass. 

Now  as  to  Joe's  confidence  in  me — ^his  willingness  to  rely  upon  my  word  in  matters 
which  he  considers  of  vital  importance  to  himself: 

On  Simday,  July  14,  the  day  after  Mr.  Brosius's  visit  to  Crow  Agency,  I  went  to 
Lodgeeiass  for  the  piupose  of  talking  with  Joe  Cooper  and  several  other  Indians. 
Joe  talked  with  me  with  a  considerable  degree  of  frankness,  and,  as  I  have  since 
learned,  with  practically  entire  truthfulness,  regarding  his  visit  to  Mrs.  Grey  and 
Mr.  Brosius  at  JParkman.  During  the  course  of  my  conversation  with  him  I  harked 
back  to  our  interview  on  June  13,  when  he  had  told  me  all  about  his  association  with 
Mrs.  Grey,  had  given  me  a  number  of  her  letters  to  him,  and  had  exhibited  tO  me  her 
receipt  for  money  which  he  had  paid  her,  and  I  asked  Joe  to  let  me  have  that  receipt, 
as  I  thought  I  snould  need  it.  Joe  said  he  didn't  think  I  ought  to  ask  him  for  that 
receipt,  because  he  might  need  it.  I  told  him  I  did  ask  for  it  and  that  I  thought 
he  ought  to  give  it  to  me,  bedtuse  I  would  probably  need  it  in  the  prosecution  of  Mrs. 
Grey.  (It  will  be  remembered  that  she  was  then  at  Parkman  ana  had  not  yet  been 
arrested.)  I  told  him  that  I  could  not  imagine  in  what  connection  he  would  need  the 
receipt  unless  it  were  as  his  voucher  to  the  lodge  for  the  money  which  he  had  paid  out, 
and  tnat  to  cover  this  I  would  give  him  a  copy  of  the  receipt,  toother  with  my  certifi- 
cate that  I  held  the  original.  I  said  he  knew  that  such  a  certificate  from  me  would 
not  be  questioned  by  anyone  on  the  Crow  Reservation,  and  he  readily  admitted  that 
this  was  a  fact.  It  then  developed  that  Joe's  reluctance  to  part  with  this  original 
receipt  was  really  due  to  the  fact  that  he  thought  he  himself  was  liable  to  prosecution 
in  connection  with  the  same  transaction,  and  that  this  receipt  might  be  evidence 
aeainst  him  as  well  as  against  Mrs.  Grey.  I  told  him  that  I  thought  ne  was  mistaken 
about  this,  but  nevertheless  if  he  would  give  me  the  receipt  I  would  promise  him  to 
retain  it  in  my  possession  and  not  under  any  circumstances  permit  it  to  be  used 
against  him.  Joe  Cooper  then  gave  me  the  receipt.  I  have  it  in  ray  possession  now. 
It  will  not  leave  my  possession  (except  to  be  returned  to  Joe  Cooper  himself)  without 
the  distinct  understanding  that  it  shall  not  under  any  circumstances  be  used  against 
Joe  Cooper.     This  Joe  Cooper  knows  and  relies  upon. 

The  essential  argument  of  Mr.  Binney  and  his  associates  for  a  reinvestigation  on  the 
Crow  Reservation  may  be  syllogistically  epitomized  as  follows:  No  investigation  by 
one  not  having  the  confidence  of  the  Indians  is  reliable;  Mr  Dalby  did  not  have  the 
confidence  of  the  Indians;  therefore  Mr.  Dalby's  investigation  is  not  reliable.  The 
minor  premise  is  false. 
Very  respectfully, 

Z.  Lewis  Dalby,  Indian  Inspector, 


■r* 
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♦  DbFAHTMKNT  op  TttB  IirrgfiiOR, 

United  SxATEa  Inlhan  Service^ 
Ctqw  Agmqff  MQnLj  January  ^9^  1908* 
Mr,  S.  G.  Reynolds, 

United  States  Indian  Agents  Eelenaj  Mont. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honoir  to  acknowledge  reoaipt  of  your  telegram,  viz: 

Helen Af  Mont.,  29. 
F*  E,  Miller,  Crow  Agcnqf,  Mont.: 

Mali  me  at  once  complete  rej)^irt  regardiBg  the  alleged  attest  and  expuledon  of 
Sniffett  from  the  reservatLou,  j^t^tiug  carefiilly  just  what  Sniffen  did  otid  ihe  ^u\*- 
gtanee  of  what  he  Baid^  and  whether  or  not  he  aaked  to  be  piit  under  arrest  Etnd  what 
.you  did  aud  said  and  why.    Mail  carbon  copy  to  Secietaiy  of  Interior. 
f  RbtnoldSh  Indian  A^att. 

In  compliance  with  above  instructions  I  make  the  following  report: 
On  January  22,  1908.  1  received  the  following  letter: 

Helena,  Mont,,  Januofy  St,  1908^ 
Dear  Friu:  Mr,  Sniff  en,  of  the  Indian  dta^  is  here  and  through   Attorney 

Walsh  asked  authority  to  go  upon  the  rei  m  to  make  an  investigritioa,  whirh 

requejit  wm  denied.    Mr.  Sniff  en  eaw  wid  asked  penniasioM  to  gi>  tipon  the 

reservation,  which  I  denied  him.  p  I  he  would  go  anvway,     1  told  him 

if  he  did  he  would  bearreflted  and        i%/*i  [e  eaid  he  inlentfed  to  start  to-dav. 

I  ei^G  him  up  aa  a  gentleman,  and  ^      *^  leant  him  mistreated,  and  ordinarily 

I  would  have  been  glad  to  have  had  Hia  coming  at  this  time  could  not 

but  do  harm  to  the  Indian e,  and  you         ^e^.^^-  -ed  to  arrest  nim  should  he  appear  at 
any  point  on  the  reservation  and  rei       -  iwith.    Take  such  Kteps  as  are  nece^ 

aary  to  properly  carry  out  these  ine  Lpprise  you  of  hie  presence, 

very  truly, 

S,  U,  Eeynolus,  United  Stutes  Indian  AyeiU. 
To  Fred  K.  Miller, 

Chief  Ckfk;  Crow  AgfT^qf,  Mont 

P.  S. — He  is  a  small,  light-complexioned  man.    Weight  about  110 

I  instructed  Mr.  Campbell  to  watch  east-bound  passenger  trains  and  sent  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  the  farmer  in  charge  of  the  Lodgegrass  district: 

Crow  Agency,  Mont.,  January  23, 1908. 
Mr.  T.  J.  Burbank, 

Additional  Farmer^  Lodgegrass^  Mont. 
Sir:  On  Tuesday,  January  21,  Judge  Frank  S.  Dietrich,  in  the  Federal  court  at 
Helena,  Mont.,  denied  the  request  of  T.  J.  Walsh,  attorney,  for  an  order  permitting 
Matthew  K.  Sniffen  of  the  Indian  Rights  Association,  to  come  upon  the  Oow  Reserva- 
tion and  conduct  an  investigation.  Mr.  Sniffen  then  made  request  of  Ac;ent  Reynolds 
for  permission  to  come  upon  the  reservation  and  was  denied.  He  then  stated  he 
would  come  anyhow.  Mr.  Reynolds  advised  him  that  he  would  be  arrested,  to  which 
he  replied  that  he  would  start  that  day  ^the  21st).  He  is  a  small,  light-complexioned 
gentleman,  weighing  110  pounds.  Should  he  appear  in  your  district,  arrest  and  bring 
him  to  the  agency,  at  the  same  time  doing  everything  in  your  power  to  attend  to  his 
comfort  and  speedy  delivery  here.  This  letter  written  imder  orders  from  Agent  Rey- 
nolds. 

Very  respectfully,  Fred  E.  Miller,  Clerk. 

On  January  24  I  received  the  following  message: 

Helena,  Mont.,  23. 
F.  E.  Miller,  Crow  Agency,  Mont.: 

Referring  to  letter  of  21st,  see  my  letter  to-day^  before  taking  any  action. 

Reynolds,  Agent. 

(January24,  8.20  a.  m.) 

Thereupon  I  sent  the  following  letter: 

Crow  Agency,  Mont.,  January  24,  1908. 
T.  J.  Burbank, 

AdditionarFarmer,  Lodgegrass,  Mont. 
Sir:  I  am  this  day  in  receipt  of  a  telegram  from  Agent  Reynolds  to  await  his  letter 
before  taking  any  action  in  the  matter  of  Mr.  Sniffen.    You  will  be  communicated 
with  as  soon  as  this  letter  is  received,  which  will  probably  be  to-day. 
Very  reepectfully, 

Feed  E.  Millbr,  OUrk. 
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About  2  p.  m.  on  Friday,  the  24th  instant*  Mr.  Sni£fen  appeared  in  the  agency  office 
and  presented  his  card.  After  friendly  greetings  I  informea  Mr.  Sniffen  that  I  would 
send  for  and  read  my  mail  before  engaging  in  conversation.  I  opened  and  read  your 
letter  of  the  23d,  viz: 

Helena,  Mont.,  January  iS,  1908. 

Dear  Fred:  Matthew  K.  Sniff  en  leaves  to-night  for  Crow  Aojency.  I  inclose  you 
a  clipping  from  to-day's  Record.  The  statement  that  I  am  acting  under  orders  from 
the  Department  in  arresting  him  if  he  goes  is  not  true.  My  orders  to  you  are  upon 
my  own  judgment  and  for  tne  reasons  stated.  Mr.  Sniff  en  says  to  me  uiat  he  wants 
to  go  to  the  agency  merely  to  carry  out  the  orders  of  his  superiors;  that  he  wants  to 
get  back  sA  soon  as  he  can  and  wire  his  people  what  he  has  done,  when  he  hopes  they 
will  order  him  home.  He  asked  me  for  a  letter  to  you,  and  said  he  would  observe 
any  parole  I  placed  ujwn  him.  I  have  given  him  no  letter.  I  stated  to  him  that 
I  would  not  permit  him  to  go  upon  the  reservation  for  any  purpose  of  investigation. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  he  will  make  no  attempt  to  investigate.  I  do  not  think 
he  will  even  advertise  himself.  I  put  the  matter  up  to  you,  as  you  are  on  the  ground 
and  must  keep  in  close  touch  with  his  every  movement.  If  he  does  not  make  any 
attempt  at  investigation  or  in  making  unwarranted  meetings  with  the  Indians,  I 
would  suggest  that  you  pay  no  attention  to  him  unless  he  calls  upon  you  socially, 
and  if  he  does  I  would  want  him  extended  every  courtesy  consistent  with  your  official 
position.  If  he  should  begin  to  investigate  into  affairs,  I  would  suggest  that  you  go 
to  him  and  request  him  to  leave  the  reservation  on  first  train,  and  snould  he  refuse 
you  will,  of  course,  take  such  steps  as  are  necessary  in  the  matter.  Forward  the 
letters  of  Mr.  Dalby  that  are  in  my  desk. 

Very  truly,  S.  G.  Reynolds, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 

To  FiiED  £.  Miller,  Crow  Agency j  Mont. 

I  also  read  the  inclosed  clipping.  Mr.  Sniffen  commented  on  it  and  said  that  he 
was  here  and  intended  to  conduct  an  investigation;  that  he  had  been  denied  an  order 
to  do  so  from  Judge  Dietrich;  that  you  had  refused  him  permission  to  do  so;  that  he 
exi)ected  to  be  arrested  and  removed  from  the  reservation;  that  his  superiors  were 
conversant  wiUi  the  situation  and  had  directed  him  to  come  here  and  secure  evidence 
of  arrest  and  removal  in  order  that  they  might  have  grounds  for  a  test  case.  There- 
upon I  wrote  the  following: 

Crow  Agency,  Mont.,  January  t4, 1908. 
Mr.  Matthew  K.  Snufen, 

Indian  Rights  Association^  Crow  Agency,  Mont. 
Sir:  In  view  of  your  now  being  upon  the  reservation  with  the  expressed  determi- 
nation of  investigating  matters  relating  thereto,  after  having  been  refused  an  order 
to  do  so  by  the  Hon.  Frank  S.  Dietrich,  judge  of  the  Federal  court,  and  also  having 
been  refused  permission  to  do  so  by  Agent  Reynolds,  1  have  the  honor  to  advise  you 
that  you  are  under  arrest,  and  you  are  directed  to  leave  the  reservation  at  your  earliest 
convenience,  my  action  being  directed  under  orders  from  Agent  Reynolds. 
Very  respectfully, 

'     Fred  E.  Miller,  Clerk. 

After  reading  same  Mr.  Sniffen  stated  that  it  was  sufificient  for  his  purpose;  that  he 
would  leave  the  reservation  on  first  west-bound  passenger  train,  as  he  was  desirous  of 
returning  to  Helena,  where  he  would  await  instructions  from  his  superiors;  that  he 
would  make  no  further  attempt  to  investigate  during  the  remainder  of  his  stay;  that 
he  was  satisfied  I  was  acting  m  conformity  with  instructions  received  from  you,  and 
that  his  further  actions  in  connection  with  this  reservation  would  be  governed  by 
instructions  he  expected  to  receive  on  his  return  to  Helena. 

Mr.  Sniffen  then  asked  me  to  direct  him  to  Mr.  Burgess'  house,  as  he  wished  to  call 
there  and  deliver  the  home  messages  Mr.  Burgess  .was  sending  from  Helena.  After 
directing  him  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  take  supper  with  me  at  6.45,  and  he 
came  to  my  house  shortly  before  that  time.  After  supper  and  cigars,  he  asked  me  to 
show  him  uie  way  to  the  hotel,  as  he  had  some  home  messages  to  Mrs.  Server  from  her 
husband ,  who  is  also  in  Helena,  and  we  went  to  the  hotel.  Mr.  Sniffen  then  went  to  the 
depot  to  send  some  telegrams,  and  I  went  to  the  oflice  and  wrote  the  following  letter: 

Crow  Agency,  Mont.,  January  t4, 1908. 
Dear  Guil:  Your  letter  of  the  2Ist  instant  was  duly  received  and  I  at  once  had  a 
watch  kept  for  appearance  of  Mr.  Sniffen.  Your  telegram  of  last  night  was  also 
received.  Mr.  Sniffen  appeared  in  the  office  a  few  minutes  after  the  arrival  of  42 
to-day,  and  I  at  once  sent  messenger  to  post-office  for  the  mail,  which  contained  your 
letter  of  yesterday.    Mr.  Sniffen  stated  tnat  he  called  to  inlom  the  office  of  his  desire 
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About  2  p.  m.  on  Friday,  the  24th  instant*  Mr.  Sniffen  appeared  in  the  agency  office 
and  presented  his  card.  After  friendly  greetings  I  informea  Mr.  Sniffen  that  1  would 
send  for  and  read  my  mail  before  engaging  in  conversation.  I  opened  and  read  your 
letter  of  the  23d,  viz: 

Heleka,  Mont.,  January  tS,  1908, 

Deab  Fbed:  Mfttthew  K.  Sniffen  leaves  to-night  for  Crow  Agency.  I  inclose  you 
a  clipping  from  to-day *8  Record.  The  statement  that  I  am  acting  under  orders  from 
the  Depigment  in  arresting  him  if  he  goes  is  not  true.  My  orders  to  you  are  upon 
my  own  judgment  and  for  tne  reasons  stated.  Mr.  Sniffen  says  to  me  that  he  wants 
to  go  to  ue  agency  merely  to  carry  out  the  orders  of  his  superiors;  that  he  wants  to 
get  back  aft  soon  as  he  can  and  wire  his  people  what  he  has  done,  when  he  hopes  they 
will  order  him  home.  He  asked  me  for  a  letter  to  you,  and  said  he  would  observe 
any  parole  I  placed  upon  him.  I  have  given  him  no  letter.  I  stated  to  him  that 
I  would  not  permit  him  to  go  upon  the  reservation  for  any  purpose  of  investigation. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  he  will  make  no  attempt  to  investigate.  I  do  not  think 
he  will  even  advertise  himself.  I  put  the  matter  up  to  you,  as  you  are  on  the  ground 
and  must  keep  in  close  touch  witn  his  every  movement.  If  he  does  not  make  any 
attempt  at  investigation  or  in  making  unwarranted  meetings  with  the  Indian^,  I 
would  sun;est  that  you  pay  no  attention  to  him  unless  he  calls  upon  you  socially, 
and  if  he  does  I  would  want  him  extended  every  courtesy  consistent  with  your  official 
position.  If  he  should  begin  to  investigate  into  affairs,  I  would  suggest  that  you  go 
to  him  and  request  him  to  leave  the  reservation  on  first  train,  and  snould  he  refuse 
you  wUl,  of  course,  take  such  steps  as  are  necessary  in  the  matter.  Forward  the 
letters  of  Mr.  Dalby  that  are  in  my  desk. 

Very  truly,  S.  G.  Reynolds, 

United  Stales  Indian  Agent. 

To  Fred  £.  Miller,  Crow  Agency ^  Mont. 

I  also  read  the  inclosed  clipping.  Mr.  Sniffen  commented  on  it  and  said  that  he 
was  here  and  intended  to  conduct  an  investigation:  that  he  had  been  denied  an  order 
to  do  so  from  Judge  Dietrich;  that  you  had  refused  him  permission  to  do  so;  that  he 
expected  to  be  arrested  and  removed  from  the  reservation;  that  his  superiors  were 
conversant  with  the  situation  and  had  directed  him  to  come  here  and  secure  evidence 
of  arrest  and  removal  in  order  that  they  might  have  grounds  for  a  test  case.  There- 
upon I  wrote  the  following: 

Crow  Agency,  Mont.,  January  t4,  1908. 
Mr.  Matthew  K.  Snwfen, 

Indian  Rights  Association j  Crow  Agency,  Mont. 
Sir:  In  view  of  your  now  being  upon  the  reservation  with  the  expressed  determi- 
nation of  investigating  matters  relating  thersto,  after  having  been  refused  an  order 
to  do  so  by  the  Hon.  Frank  S.  Dietrich,  judge  of  the  Federal  court,  and  also  having 
been  refused  permission  to  do  so  by  Agent  Reynolds,  I  have  the  honor  to  advise  you 
that  you  are  under  arrest,  and  you  are  directed  to  leave  the  reservation  at  your  earliest 
convenience,  my  action  being  directed  under  orders  from  Agent  Reynolds. 
Very  respectfully, 

'     Fred  E.  Miller,  Clerk. 

After  reading  same  Mr.  Sniffen  stated  that  it  was  sufficient  for  his  purpose;  that  he 
would  leave  the  reservation  on  first  west-bound  pasvsonger  train,  as  he  was  desirous  of 
returning  to  Helena,  where  he  would  await  instructions  from  his  superiors;  that  he 
would  make  no  further  attempt  to  investigate  during  the  remainder  of  his  stay;  that 
he  was  satisfied  I  was  acting  m  conformity  with  instructions  received  from  you,  and 
that  his  further  actions  in  connection  with  this  reservation  would  be  governed  by 
instructions  he  expected  to  receive  on  his  return  to  Helena. 

Mr.  Sniffen  then  asked  me  to  direct  him  to  Mr.  Burgess'  house,  as  he  wished  to  call 
there  and  deliver  the  home  messages  Mr.  Burgess  .was  sending  from  Helena.  After 
directing  him  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  take  supper  with  me  at  6.45,  and  he 
came  to  my  house  shortly  before  that  time.  After  supper  and  cigars,  he  asked  me  to 
show  him  uie  way  to  the  hotel,  as  he  had  some  home  messages  to  Mrs.  Server  from  her 
husband,  who  is  also  in  Helena,  and  we  went  to  the  hotel.  Mr.  Sniffen  then  went  to  the 
depot  to  send  some  telegrams,  and  I  went  to  the  ofiice  and  wrote  the  following  letter: 

Crow  Agency,  Mont.,  January  24^  1908. 
Dear  Guil:  Your  letter  of  the  2Ist  instant  was  duly  received  and  I  at  once  had  a 
watch  kept  for  appearance  of  Mr.  Sniffen.  Your  telegram  of  last  night  was  also 
received.  Mr.  Snitfen  appeared  in  the  office  a  few  minutes  after  the  arrival  of  42 
to-day,  and  I  at  once  sent  messenger  to  post-office  for  the  mail,  which  contained  your 
letter  of  yesterday.    Mr.  Sniffen  stated  tnat  he  called  to  inlom  the  office  of  his  desire 
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my  mafl  before  engaging  in  conversation  on  that  subject.  On  opening  the  letter  from 
Mr.  Reynolds  (which  I  had  been  notified  by  wire  would  be  in  the  mail),  I  found  a  clip- 
ping taken  from  the  Montana  Daily  Record,  purporting  to  be  an  interview  that  iS". 
Sniffen  had  given  out  to  the  paper  regarding  his  proposed  visit  to  the  Crow  Reserva- 
.  tion  and  probable  arrest  upon  his  arrival .  After  I  read  the  clipping  and  Mr.  Reynolds's 
letter  of  instructions,  Mr.  Sniffen  began  the  conversation  by  commenting  upon  the 
clipping.  He  stated  that  he  was  here  and  intended  to  conduct  an  investigation;  that 
he  had  been  denied  an  order  to  do  so  from  Judge  Dietrich;  that  Agent  Reynolds  had 
also  refused  him  permission  to  do  so;  that  he  expected  to  be  arrested  and  removed 
from  the  reservation;  that  his  superiors  were  conversant  with  the  Situation  and  had 
directed  him  to  come  here  and  secure  evidence  of  arrest  and  removal  that  they  might 
have  ground  for  a  test  case.  I  asked  him  what  matters  he  proposed  to  investigate,  and 
he  replied  "Anything  he  desired."  I  asked  him  whom  he  proposed  to  secure  informa- 
tion from,  and  he  replied,  **The  Indians  or  any  persons  living  upon  the  reservation." 
I  then  informed  him  that  he  would  not  be  pennitted  to  go  out  upon  the  reservation 
and  conduct  an  investigation  without  autnority  from  the  Department.  He  then 
asked  what  I  would  do  in  the  event  he  went  out  on  the  reservation  to  investigate,  and 
I  replied  that  he  would  be  liable  to  arrest.  He  then  stated  that  he  wished  to  be  con- 
sidered under  arrest  and  for  me  to  write  a  letter  stating  that  he  had  been  arrested  and 
directed  to  leave  the  reservation.  (I  at  this  time  wrote  a  letter  on  the  typewriter, 
which  I  subsequently  rewrote  and  handed  him.)  We  then  commenced  a  conversation 
which  lasted  fully  tnree  hours  in  which  we  discussed  various  matters.  In  discussing 
the  subject  of  his  making;  an  investigation,  I  told  him  an  investigation  at  this  time 
could  not  but  cause  great  harm  to  the  Indians,  as  the  distorted  statements  made  during 
the  past  year  had  caused  great  excitement  among  them;  had  caused  them  to  neglect 
their  fields,  gardens,  stock,  and  allotmentfl,  and  had  worked  inestimable  harm;  in  fact 
it  looked  at  one  time  as  though  it  would  counteract  all  the  good  that  had  been  done 
among  the  Indians  during  the  past  five  years.  After  we  had  conversed  until  the  after- 
noon was  well  advanced,  Mr.  Sniffen  said  that  I  had  not  yet  given  hjm  that  statement 
in  writing  showing  that  he  had  been  arrested  and  directed  to  leave  the  reservation. 
Thereupon  I  wrote  and  gave  him  the  following  letter: 

Crow  AeBNcr,  Mont.,  January  t4, 1908, 
Mr.  IIatthew  K.  Sniffen^ 

Indian  Rights*  Assocmtiony  Crmjo  Agency y  Mont. 
Sir:  In -view  of  your  now  being  upon  the  reservation  with  the  expressed  determina- 
tion of  investigating  matters  relating  thereto,  after  having  been  refused  an  order  to  do 
80  by  the  Hon.  Frank  S.  Dietrich,  judge  of  the  Federal  court,  and  also  having  been 
refused  permission  to  do  so  by  Agent  Reynolds,  I  have  the  honor  to  advise  you  that  you 
are  under  arrest,  and  you  are  directed  to  leave  the  reservation  at  your  earliest  conven- 
ience, my  action  beiri;  directed  under  orders  from  Agent  Reynolds. 
Very  respectfully, 

Fred  E.  Miller,  Clerk. 

Mr.  Sniffen  stated  that  it  was  suflScient  for  his  purpose;  that  he  would  leave  the 
reservation  on  the  first  west-bound  passenger  train,  as  ne  was  desirous  of  returning  to 
Helena,  where  he  would  await  instructions  from  his  superiors;  that  he  would  make  no 
attempt  to  investigate  during  the  remainder  of  his  stay;  that  he  was  satisfied  I  was 
acting  imder  instructions  received  from  the  agent  and  that  his  further  actions  in  con- 
nection with  this  reservation  would  be  governed  by  instructions  he  expected  to  receive 
on  his  return  to  Helena.  Mr.  Sniffen  then  asked  me  to  direct  him  to  Mr.  Burgess's 
house^  he  wished  to  call  there  and  deliver  the  home  messages  Mr.  Burgess  was  sending 
from  Helena.  After  directing  him,  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  take  supper  with  me 
at  6.45,  and  he  came  to  my  house  shortly  before  that  time.  After  supper  and  cigars,  he 
asked  me  to  show  him  the  way  to  the  hotel,  as  he  had  some  home  messages  to  Mrs. 
Server  from  her  husband,  who  is  also  in  Helena,  and  we  went  to  the  hotel.  Mr.  Sniffen 
then  went  to  the  depot,  and  I  went  to  the  office.  A  few  minutes  afterwards  Mr.  Sniffen 
came  to  the  office,  and  we  talked  until  nearly  train  time,  and  I  went  with  him  to  the 
depot,  as  I  wished  to  mail  my  report  to  Mr.  Reynolds  on  that  train.  I  asked  Mr. 
Sniffen  if  he  had  any  baggage,  ana  he  replied  that  he  had  brought  none,  not  even  a 
band  bag. 

The  above  statement  is  true  to  the  best  of  my  recollection  and  belief. 
Very  respectfully, 

Fred  E.  Miller,  Clerk. 

Z.  Lewis  Dalbt, 

U,  8,  Indian  IntfeeUr^  Helena,  Mont. 
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patience  as  any  one  of  his  position  could,  but  while  one  of  these  spells  took  possession 
of  Mrs.  Grey,  Inspector  Dalby  arrested  her  and  was  about  to  take  her  to  the  agency, 
when  the  Indians  interceded  for  her  and  begged  Inspector  Dalby  to  allow  her  to  rep- 
resent the  Crow  side  of  the  investigation. 

Mr.  Dalby  released  her  upon  the  ground  that  she  would  be  prepared  to  meet  him  the 
following  Sunday.  This  was  Thursday  night.  Mrs.  Grey  was  very  happy  when  she 
was  rel^sed  and  she  promised  faithfully  to  comply  with  all  his  orders.  The  meeting 
continued  until  dayhght  and  then  adjourned  in  order  to  give  every  one  a  chance  to 

fet  a  little  sleep  and  rest.    The  inspector  returned  to  the  agency  to  be  ready  for  us 
unday. 

Friday  morning  the  delegates  assembled  to  look  over  the  charges  which  Mrs.  Grey 
had  made  to  the  President  and  which  had  taken  her  several  montns  to  gather.  Up  to 
this  time  Uie  Pryor  Indians  did  not  know  what  the  charges  were.  When  everybody 
was  seated,  ready  to  go  over  a  great  pile  of  typewritten  charges  which  Mrs.  Grey  had 
made^  the  said  ifirs.  Grey  once  more  ''Kicked  over  the  traces,"  and  balked,  after  having 
promised  faithfully  to  meet  the  inspector  at  Crow  Agency  two  days  later.  She  said, 
I  want  seven  days  more  to  work  on  the  charges  and  if  you  men  do  not  grant  it,  I  am 
not  ^ing  to  figjit  for  you.  You  can  fight  your  own  battles."  The  int^preter,  Alex. 
Upshaw,  turned  about  facing  her  and  said,  "I  don't  think  you  want  any  investigation. 
I  oelieve  vou  are  a  fraud."  She  then  threw  her  hands  to  her  face,  burst  out  crying 
and  left  tne  room.  Chief  Plenty  Coos  addressed  the  assembly  after  Mrs.  Grey  hSi 
left  and  said,  "When  I  was  waited  upon  by  the  delegates  appointed  by  this  lodge  to 
give  them  my  support,  I  listened  carefully  to  all  their  words.  I  never  before  saw  the 
white  woman  who  just  left  us  cr>dng.  Do  warriors  cry  over  every  little  hardship  that 
confronts  them?  1  came  because  evervthing  I  have  heard  sounded  well.  Now,  I 
have  been  with  you  and  your  friend  Mrs.  Grey  for  full  two  days.  I  have  observed 
her  manners  as  well  as  her  words,  and  I  have  concluded  to  say  to  you,  my  young 
men,  that  she  will  lead  us  by  and  by  into  serious  trouble.  I  will  not  follow  her  any 
longer,  and  if  you  feel  that  she  is  right  and  still  insist  on  following  her,  I  shall  start  for 
home  and  attend  to  my  own  affairs.  I  can  not  in  any  way  believe  she  can  be  of  any 
assistance  to  us."  When  he  sat  down  the  head  man  on  Big  Horn  district  and  also 
the  PryOT  delegates  threw  Mrs.  Grey  aside  and  would  not  recognize  her  any  more. 
When  the  Lodgegrass  realized  they  were  alone  they  also  agreed  to  let  Mrs.  urey  go. 
The  meeting  agam  broke  up  and  nothing  was  done  that  day. 

The  next  day  the  Crow  Indian  Lodee  met  at  the  tent  of  an  Indian  named  Bread. 
The  assembly  ordered  Plenty  Coos,  Alex  Upshaw,  and  Joe  Cooper  to  wire  Inspector 
Dalby  to  come  to  Lodge  Grass  at  once.  This  was  to  inform  him  that  the  Crow  Indian 
Lodge,  after  ha  vine  stood  by  Mrs.  Helen  P.  Grey  all  these  trying  hours,  and  she  by 
her  own  actions  had  turned  everything  for  the  worse,  had  decided  to  let  her  go. 

When  Inspector  Dalby  came,  the  lodge  bt^gged  him  to  allow  Mrs.  Grey  to  go  off 
their  reservation  peaceably,  but  he  said,  "If  I  find  she  has  done  harm  on  this  reser- 
vation she  must  suffer  the  penalty  of  the  laws.  At  present  she  can  go  off  the  reser- 
vation at  peace,  and  if  she  wants  someone  to  go  with  her,  I  will  send  Scolds  the  B(»ar, 
the  policeman."  By  this  time  Mrs.  Grey  had  come  in  and  sat  by  Inspector  Dalby. 
When  he  announced  to  Mrs.  Grey  that  the  Crow  Indian  Lodge,  after  having  duly  con- 
sidered the  matter,  had  decided  to  let  her  go  off  the  reservation  and  disowned  her 
as  4heir  representative  she  burst  out  with  violent  language.  Then  Inspector  Dalby 
ordered  Scolds  the  Bear  to  arrest  her  and  he  (Scolds  the  Bear)  carried  her  out  of  the 
meeting.  While  Scolds  the  Bear  was  wrestling  with  h(?r,  she  cried  out  to  some  of 
her  intimate  followers  to  help  her,  but  none  moved.  We  might  parallel  this  scene 
with  the  arrest  of  Sitting  Bull,  the  famous  Uncpapa  Sioux,  when  he  called  upon  his 
faithful  ones  to  rescue  him,  although  this  did  not  end  so  tragically. 

Mrs.  Grey  caused  all  these  montlis  of  miHcry  upon  herself.  If  she  had  behaved 
like  a  sensible  person  and  worked  in  unison  with  Inspector  Dalby  and  the  Indians, 
all  the  troubles  now  at  hand  might  have  hvvn  avoided.  The  Crows  were  united 
almost  to  a  man  in  her  favor  and  would  have  followed  her  to  the  end  if  it  was  the 
truth  she  was  seeking.  After  Mrs.  Grey  was  arrested,  the  meeting  broke  up  and  every 
one  went  to  their  homes. 

pLKNTY  Coos  (his  X  mark). 

The  Wkt  (his  X  mark^. 

Coyote  Tuat  Runs        (his  X  mark). 

Bull  Well  Known        (his  X  mark). 
•     Strike  on  the  Head     (his  X  mark). 

Hides  (his  X  mark). 

Alex  Upshaw. 
WitneflBcs  to  marks: 
Jambs  Hill, 
P.  8.  Shtvely. 
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In  considering  this  (question  you  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  law  vests  in  Gongresfl 
the  right  to  open  Indian  reservation  lands  to  settlement  without  obtaining  the  con- 
sent of  the  Indian  occupants.  This  was  fully  determined  by  a  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  five  years  ago  the  5th  of  last  month,  in  what  is  known  as  the 
Lone  Wolf  case.  Lone  Wolf,  who  is  a  Kiowa  Indian,  of  Oklahoma,  acting  for  himself 
and  certain  other  members  of  his  tribe,  objected  to  certain  Congressional  legislation 
affecting  himself  and  his  people  and  brought  an  action  against  the  Grovemment  in  the 
proper  court,  which  was  ultimately  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court,  which  is  the 
coiut  of  last  resort,  there  being  no  appeal  from  its  decisions,  and  the  decision  of  that 
court  was  in  substance  that  Indians  are  wards  of  the  Government,  that  the  Gov- 
ernment is  guardian  of  the  Indians,  that  a  guardian  has  the  right  to  do  that  which  he' 
deems  best  for  the  ward,  and  therefore  that  Congress  has  the  right  to  open  Indian 
reservation  lands  by  legislation  without  consulting  the  Indians  occupying  it  or  without 
obtaining  their  consent. 

This  is  the  situation,  my  friends,  os  to  the  newer  of  Congress  to  open  the  surplus 
lands  of  Indian  reservations.  Surplus  Indian  lands  mean  all  lands  remaining  in  an 
Indian  reservation  after  allotments  in  severalty  to  the  Indians  belonging  thereon  have 
been  made.  Allotted  lands  belong  to  the  individuals  to  whom  they  are  allotted,  and 
the  allottees  are  fully  protected  in  their  respective  allotments,  but  all  surplus  lands 
remaining  are  the  common  property  of  the  tribe  and  may  be  open  to  settlement  by 
Congressional  legislation  witnout  the  consent  of  the  tribe. 

It  is,  however,  the  desire  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  that  Indians  be  consulted  and  their  views  ascertained  before  any  legislation 
for  the  opening  of  their  surplus  lands  is  enacted,  and  that  is  why  I  have  been  sent 
here  to  confer  with  you  relative  to  this  proposed  legislation. 

I  will  now  read  and  explain  this  bill  of  Senator  Dixon  which  provides  for  the  open- 
ing of  the  surplus  lands  of  your  reservation. 

(Inspector  McLaughlin  here  reads  and  explains  Senate  bill  2963,  Sixtieth  Congress, 
first  session,  which  consiunes  over  an  hour.) 

Inspector  McLaughtjn.  I  have  now  read  and  explained  the  bill,  and  the  question 
is  before  you  for  consideration,  and  I  hope  to  have  an  expression  of  your  views  regard- 
ing it.  Should  you  wish  to  confer  among  yourselves  before  discussing  the  matter 
with  me,  we  will  adjourn  for  a  time,  that  you  may  consider  the  proposition  in  council 
by  yourselves;  and  should  you  at  any  time  wish  further  information  on  any  phase  of 
the  question,  send  for  me  and  I  shall  endeavor  to  nhike  it  clear  to  you.  You  are 
privileged  to  express  yourselves  now  as  to  the  provisions  of  the  bill  or  adjoimi  for  a 
time  to  discuss  the  matter  among  yourselves  before  expressing  your  views  regarding 
the  matter. 

It  may  be  proper  for  me  to  say  at  this  time  that  there  is  another  proposition  that  I 
have  been  directed  to  submit  to  you  people,  which  is  a  horse-breeding  proposition  on 
this  reservation.  There  has  been  introduced  a  bill  providing  for  the  creation  of  **The 
Crow  Horse  Company,"  which  bill  was  introduced  on  December  11  last,  entitled  Sen- 
ate bill  2087,  Sixtieth  Congress,  first  session,  but  I  think  we  had  better  dispose  of  the 
question  which  I  have  already  submitted  and  explained  before  considering  the  horse- 
breeding  proposition  and  would  surest  that  you  dispose  of  the  first  question  before 
taking  up  the  latter,  but  while  considering  the  question  of  the  opening  of  your  surplus 
lands  you  might  have  in  mind  the  horse-breeding  proposition;  and  if  in  your  deliber- 
ations you  wish  to  ask  me  any  questions  with  reference  to  either  proposition,  I  shall 
endeavor  to  make  them  plain  to  you.  This,  to  you,  is  a  very  important  matter,  and 
you  should,  therefore,  not  be  in  too  great  a  hurry,  but  take  time  in  considering  it. 
You  need  have  no  hesitancy  in  speaking  freely  to  me,  as  I  am  here  not  only  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  Government  but  as  your  freind,  and  I  shall  answer  any  question 
freely  and  truly  that  you  may  propound.  I  wish  to  say  that  we  meet  here  to-day  as 
friends;  we  shall  discuss  these  questions  in  a  friendly  manner,  and  whether  or  not  we 
reach  an  agreement  we  should  part  as  friends.  As  I  have  already  said,  it  might  be 
well  for  us  to  adjourn  for  a  time  in  order  that  you  may  discuss  the  matter  among  your- 
selves, but  I  leave  this  to  you.  I  am  here  to  ascertain  your  views;  and  in  case  tniere  is 
anything  in  the  bill  you  would  wish  to  have  changed,  it  is  your  duty  to  express  your- 
selves regarding  it,  and  I  think  you  should  remain  here  in  the  council  room  and  talk 
the  matter  over  among  yourselves  for  a  time,  and  I  will  be  at  the  agency  office,  where 
you  can  send  for  me  at  any  time  you  desire  my  presence.  This,  however,  is  for  you 
to  determine. 

Plenty  Coos  (Pryor  band,  leading  chief).  We  are  here  now  and  are  willing  to  ex- 

Sress  our  views.  I  will  tell  you  everything  from  the  time  we  first  realized  anything  in 
fe.  From  the  Wind  River  in  the  Shoshoni  country  to  the  Black  Hills  and  tne  mouth 
of  the  Tongue  River  and  the  head  of  the  Missouri  River,  in  that  scope  of  country  is 
where  my  people  were  bom,  and  raised,  and  died.    We  did  not  then  nay«  axv^  Ic^ss^V- 
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by  their  having  done  these  things,  some  of  the  Crow  tribe  would  now  stand  prominent 
as  having  considerable  property.  We  have  talked  this  matter  over  once  or  twice 
before.  What  little  of  our  reservation  that  is  now  left  we  hold  in  our  hand,  and  we  do 
not  want  to  let  it  go.  This  is  the  last  chance,  the  last  argument.  If  I  hold  this  land 
in  my  hand  and  make  the  request  to  both  of  you  [Inspector  McLaughlin  and  Agent 
Reynolds]  to  take  it  to  Washington  and  make  my  statements  there,  w3l  it  be  granted? 
As  it  stands  now,  I  am  going  to  talk  about  the  future  generations  of  the  tribe — how 
they  can  be  benefited.  I  am  going  to  try  to  provide  for  them,  which  was  not 
done  by  the  former  chiefs.  As  I  nave  stated  before,  I  have  this  land  in  my  hand,  and 
I  am  going  to  hold  it,  and  there  will  be  no  more  bargaining  for  the  lands. 

BiQ  Medicine  (Black  Lodge  band,  second  chief;  also  captain  of  police).  I  want  to 
tell  you  about  the  person  who  \a  responsible  for  my  bein?  brought  to  see  as  a  man.  I 
was  created  by  the  Maker  of  all  things,  God,  and  placed  on  this  land,  and  the  Great 
Father  in  Washington  allotted  and  assisted  with  house,  fences,  and  many  other  things 
to  put  me  in  m)r  present  condition.  He  has  placed  herds  of  cattle  and  bands  of  sheep 
on  this  reservation  that  bring  us  in  much  rent  money  with  which  to  purchase  many 
of  our  improvements,  and  the^e  moneys  have  been  well  used.  Among  my  people 
in  camp  many  of  the  women  are  in  a  pregnant  condition  and  expect  to  have  healthy 
children,  and  we  need  our  land  to  share  and  share  alike  in  the  making  of  allotments. 
We  are  receiving  rentals  from  the  leasing  of  our  surplus  lands,  and  I  do  not  want 
to  let  these  moneys  get  away  from  me.  If  we  let  the  lands  go,  we  will  never  get  any 
more  lease  money.  I  want  my  people  to  raise  cattle,  horses,  and  children.  From  the 
time  this  agent  [indicating  Mr.  Key nolds]  was  sent  here  I  have  seen  great  results  in 
the  building  of  nouses,  fencing  of  lands,  and  making  of  roads,  and  ail  his  work  has 
been  changing  the  condition  of  the  Indians  for  the  better. 

Bull  That  Don't  Fall  Down  (Lower  Big  Horn  band,  first  chief).  From  the  time  I 
was  a  little  boy  the  chiefs  we  had  at  that  time  sold  the  lands  belonging  to  the  tribe  to  my 
friends  the  whites,  and  its  price  was  practically  nothing,  and  the  reservation  has  grown 
smaller  from  time  to  time  until  now  it  is  very  small.  When  the  land  on  the  north  of  us 
was  sold  I  never  consented,  but  it  was  put  over  my  head.  These  Crow  Indians  are 
like  you  white  people.  We  have  given  up  everything  heretofore  when  you  asked  in 
a  friendly  manner.  We  are  surrounded  completely  by  the  other  Indian  tribes,  and 
we  are  right  in  the  center.  Whenever  any  of  the  other  tribes  became  unruly  and  the 
United  States  Government  wished  to  punish  them  they  always  called  on  the  Crow 
Indians  to  help  them  out.  I  never  had  any  ill  feeling  against  the  whites;  we  have 
always  been  friends,  and  this  business  of  cornering  me  into  a  place  where  I  can  not  help 
myself  and  taking  away  my  land  I  do  not  like,  ana  I  feel  badly  about  it.  For  the  future 
generations  I  want  to  reserve  enough  land  for  them  and  also  enough  land  to  raise  horses 
and  cattle.  I  want  you  to  tell  the  President  that  I  do  not  want  to  be  put  in  such  a 
position  that  I  can  not  move. 

Medicine  Crow  (Lodge  Grass  band,  first  chief).  I  was  not  one  of  the  older  chiefs;  I 
mean  when  this  country  was  first  set  aside  to  the  Crows  by  the  treaty  of  1868.  For  many 
years  I  have  been  trying  to  make  my  own  living,  and  I  was  one  of  the  first  to  be  a  farmer 
here.  I  started  at  it  twenty  years  ago,  and  I  was  the  first  Crow  Indian  to  put  up  a 
fence.  I  did  this  to  comply  with  the  policies  of  the  Department,  so  that  the  Govern- 
ment people  would  not  molest  me  in  any  way,  saying  that  we  were  not  complying  with 
their  requests  and  doing  what  we  could  toward  civilization.  All  these  beautiful 
mountains,  streams,  and  lands  which  I  and  my  chiefs  sold  we  never  knew  the  proceeds 
that  were  turned  over  from  such  sales.  The  agent  is  the  one  who  looks  after  our 
interests.  When  he  came  here  we  had  lots  of  horses;  when  he  came  here  we  had  some 
cattle;  then  the  agent  began  to  furnish  us  houses  and  fences.  There  might  b«  some  of 
my  people  in  this  room  who  have  not  received  an  allotment  for  his  child.  Some  of  the 
children  have  not  been  allotted  lands.  I  understand  a  little  about  the  ^esX  council 
[Congress];  I  was  there  and  had  a  little  inkling  of  it.  The  people  sometimes  when  in 
trouble  appeal  for  help.  If  the  people  in  Washington  would  extend  their  right  hand 
and  we  the  left  hand,  we  would  shake  and  I  would  appeal  for  help.  I  hear  that  you 
have  traveled  a  great  deal  and  you  know  that  our  lands  are  small;  and  if  I  now  start 
from  any  point,  I  reach  the  reservation  boundary  before  the  sun  is  down,  showing  the 
smallness  of  the  reservation.  We  leased  the  unallotted  lands  for  sheep  and  cattle,  and 
the  rental  from  these  lands  was  credited  to  us  for  the  benefit  of  we  Crows.  I  am  a 
ward  of  the  Government;  I  am  as  an  infant,  and  that  infant  is  appealing  to  the  Great 
Father  to  defer  any  more  bargaining  or  agreements  involving  any  more  Crow  lands. 
I  want  them  reserved  for  the  future  generations.  Frank  Shively,  Carl  Leider,  and 
James  Hill  [indicating  three  educated  young  men],  I  call  upon  you  to  devise  a  plan 
whereby  we  may  have  some  lands  retained  for  the  raising  of  horses  and  cattle.  W® 
put  you  in  school  to  learn  the  white  man's  way  and  be  able  to  help  us  when  we  are  in 
straits  like  this.  It  is  up  to  you  three  to  see  what  you  can  do  for  the  benefit  and 
interest  of  the  whole  tribe,     xou  understand  how  to  do  things. 
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dig  down  through  the  surface  before  you  can  find  nature's  earth,  as  the  upper  portion 
is  Crow.  The  land  as  it  is  is  my  blood  and  my  dead.  It  is  consecrated,  and  I  do  not 
want  to  dispose  of  it.    I  wish  to  keep  it,  and  do  not  want  to  give  up  any  portion  of  it 

Spotted  Rabbit  (Upper  Big  Horn  band,  subchief).  The  Great  Father  was  fight- 
ing in  the  Black  Hills  country  and  the  Crows  are  the  ones  who  helped  him.  The  sol- 
diers stationed  at  the  different  posts,  if  any  of  them  endured  hardship,  the  Crows 
endured  it  with  them.  For  myself,  I  started  out  when  I  was  12  years  of  age  and  helped 
the  Government.  I  went  with  ten  different  expeditions.  I  received  pay  twice  for 
the  suffering  that  I  had  from  heat,  cold,  rain,  and  fatigue,  and  the  otner  eight  ex- 
peditions I  did  not  receive  anything,  but  helped  without  pay.  As  I  campaigned  from 
the  Missouri  on  down  I  saw  buffalo,  deer,  and  elk,  and  they  have  all  disappeared  by 
the  hand  of  the  white  man.  God  gave  me  this  land.  Afterwards  the  Great  Father  in 
Washington  gave  me  distinct  boundary  lines  within  which  I  was  to  live.  By  agree- 
ments from  time  to  time  the  Great  Father  has  taken  possession  of  the  Crow  lands,  a 
little  at  a  time,  until  now  we  are  down  to  the  last,  and  there  is  only  a  small  piece  lett, 
and  it  is  very  precious  now.  Not  very  long  ago  I  gave  this  country  north  of  here,  the 
last  ceded  strip,  a  his  country.  Even  that  tney  have  not  come  to  the  point  where  there 
is  anything  realizea  from  the  sale  of  it.  When  we  go  back  home  from  here  to  make 
report  to  our  wives  and  children  of  what  you  have  explained  to  us  here  it  will  make 
them  feel  badly.  The  little  children  and  the  increase  of  stock  are  growing  right  along. 
I  heard  you  say  that  you  were  here  to  help  us.  Right  now  I  do  not  want  to  sell  the 
land  or  bargain  for  it.    Tell  the  Great  Father  everything  we  have  said  and  help  us. 

Plenty  Coos.  The  younger  people  might  get  up  and  say  something  out  of  the  way, 
and  you  must  not  consider  that  as  anything;  they  are  young  yet  and  have  not  matured 
minds.  You  look  at  me — I  am  not  a  white  man,  my  color  is  brown,  and  there  is  nothing 
of  the  white  man  about  me.  As  I  look  around  I  can  no  longer  find  ^ame  to  provide  foo«d 
for  my  wife  and  children;  I  am  compelled  to  do  farm  work  for  their  support  and  liveli- 
hood. I  am  not  a  white  man,  and  I  can  not  do  things  that  the  white  man  does.  As  to 
the  opening  of  any  of  our  lands  there  is  time  enough  for  that,  but  we  are  not  ready  for 
it  now.  As  to  the  agent — some  of  our  old  people  have  moneys  which  are  put  away,  and 
before  they  receive  the  benefit  of  it  they  die.  Now,  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  eive  thefr 
money  to  them  in  a  lump  and  they  can  realize  the  benefit  of  it  before  they  die.  I  do 
not  like  that  method  of  keeping  the  money,  and  when  they  are  old  and  will  soon  die 
they  should  have  it  for  thefr  comfort,  to  receive  benefits  from  it  or  buy  cattle,  and  if 
they  die  thefr  children  or  grandchilciren  would  be  benefited  by  it.  I  do  not  like  it.  I 
speak  of  it,  because  you  are  both  here  (inspector  and  agent).  As  to  the  land,  I  do  not 
want  to  talk  about  it  further,  as  I  do  not  want  to  part  with  it. 

Inspector  McLaughlin.  My  friends,  I  am  glad  to  have  heard  you  express  yourselves, 
as  it  enabled  me  to  learn  what  is  in  your  minds — that  is,  the  minds  of  the  respective 
speakers  and  as  would  appear  from  the  responses  of  the  audience  to  be  the  sentiment 
of  the  assemblage.  But  I  would  feel  that  I  have  neglected  to  do  my  full  duty  did 
I  not  call  your  attention  to  the  important  features  of  the  bill  which  I  have  explained 
to  you.  My  friends,  I  am  not  here  of  my  own  volition.  I  have  been  sent  here  by 
my  superiors  to  present  this  matter  and  explain  it  clearly  to  you,  that  you  may  under- 
stand the  different  provisions  of  the  bill  which  has  been  introduced  m  Congress  and 
liable  to  become  a  law  during  the  present  session  of  that  body  unless  you  meet  it  with 
some  reasonable  proposition  that  would  meet  with  Department  approval  and  accept- 
able to  Congress.  1  will  say  by  way  of  introduction  that  I  went  among  the  Indians 
when  a  young  man  28  years  of  age;  my  hair  was  black  then,  and  it  has  grown  white 
in  the  service  of  the  Government  among  the  Indians.  I  have  visited  nearly  every  In- 
dian agency  in  the  United  States  and  have  met  the  Indians  of  every  tribe  of  the  United 
States.  I  nave  never  been  at  an  Indian  agency  and  had  business  dealings  with  the 
Indians  and  returned  thereto  that  they  aid  not  appear  glad  to  see  me,  and  I  was 
never  ashamed  to  look  them  in  the  face,  as  I  have  always  treated  Indians  as  I  would 
wish  to  be  treated  by  others  in  business  matters.  I  will  also  say  that  while  I  am  a 
fuU-blood  white  man  my  many  years  among  the  Indians  and  appreciation  of  thefr 
many  ^;ood  qualities  has  brought  me  to  be  a  very  warm  friend  of  the  Indians  and  my 
heart  is  more  than  half  Indian.  I  know  how  dear  the  Indian  reservations  are  to  the 
respective  tribes  occupying  them,  and  how  they  wish  to  hold  them  intact;  that  is 
but  natural,  and  were  it  in  my  power  to  leave  undisturbed  the  Indian  reservations 
as  they  exist  to-day,  and  believed  it  best  for  their  interests,  I  would  gladly  do  all 
in  my  power  to  have  them  so  remain,  but  that  is  impossible,  my  friends. 

In  the  past^  in  the  days  of  your  ancestors,  whom  you  say  "ate  the  buffalo  meat," 
large  reservations  were  possible.  There  was  in  those  days  what  was  called  a  frontier, 
that  was  when  the  greater  portion  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  lived  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  but  the  great  number  of  emigrants  coming  here  from  European 
countries  forced  the  wave  of  immigration  to  press  westward  from  the  East  and  latei 
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Inspector  McTxA-uoHLiN.  My  friends,  you  have  been  in  council  discussing  the  mat- 
ter among  yourselves  since  the  adjournment  last  evening,  and  having  now  reassembled, 
I  am  ready  to  hear  what  you  have  to  say  regarding  the  matter  under  consideration. 

Plenty  Coos.  WTiat  you  told  me  yesterday  I  had  never  heard  before  and  was  not 
prepared  to  receive  it  and  it  came  as  a  shell  close  to  me  and  exploded  and  made  me 
tremble.  I  will  tell  you  several  of  my  thoughts.  As  you  see  me  standing  here,  I  am 
not  a  white  man;  I  do  not  know  how  to  read  and  write;  my  methods  of  doing  things 
are  entirely  different  from  those  followed  by  white  people,  and  I  will  tell  you  the  mind 
of  an  Indian.  I  want  to  talk  relative  to  settlers  who  talce  up  lands  on  our  ceded  strip — 
occupying  lands,  either  under  ditches  or  not — they  have  more  land  than  I  think 
Colonel  Rankin  allotted  us.  The  lands  we  did  gel  are  small,  I  think,  in  comparison 
with  those  taken  up  under  ditches  built  by  white  people.  Most  of  the  allotments 
that  were  made  to  the  younger  men  are  small  and  some  have  no  fences  surrounding 
the  allotments.  I  sold  a  portion  of  the  reservation  north  of  here  and  made  plans  for 
the  expenditure  of  the  money  that  should  have  been  received  but  from  the  proceeds 
of  the  land  sales  I  have  never  realized  anything,  to  mv  knowledge.  Most  of  that  land 
now,  some  good  portions  of  it,  have  no  occupants  at  all.  The  reason  I  tell  you  this  is 
Uiat  most  of  this  land  is  not  paid  for  and  the  money  has  not  been  received  by  the 
Indians.  The  President's  official  representatives  have  sent  you  here  with  the  mes- 
sage (the  bill  he  means)  and  telling  me  the  condition  of  it  and  I  was  not  prepared  to 
receive  it,  and  I  am  not  therefore  prepared  to  give  a  good  argument  either  for  or  against 
it.  I  would  like  after  having  it  presented  to  me  to  hold  on  to  it  and  study  it,  and  if  I 
think  it  is  proper  for  me  to  let  these  educated  boys  handle  it,  and  if  it  is  neccssaiy,  we 
might  want  to  send  some  of  them  to  Washington  for  further  conference  with  the  Presi- 
dent. The  people  surrounding  the  reservation,  the  other  Indian  tribes,  are  full  of 
faults,  and  we,  the  Crows,  are  without.  We  have  been  friendly  to  the  whites,  and  it 
seems  that  they  favor  these  outside  tribes  in  letting  their  lands  stand  intact  while  we, 
the  friends  of  the  whites,  are  the  first  to  be  asked  to  dispose  of  our  lands,  and  what  we 
have  disposed  of  we  have  never  been  paid  for,  and  now  this  question  comts  up  and  I 
would  rather  not  answer  it  at  present. 

Looks  wfth  nis  Ears.  Just  as  though  the  speaking  of  selling  our  lands  were  a  club, 
we  were  knocked  so  that  we  did  not  know  what  to  say  yesterday.  Most  people  when  a 
thing  like  that  comes  to  them  in  that  manner  are  resentful,  and  it  is  natural  for  them  to 
refuse,  so  I  also  refused  yesterday  to  give  my  consent.  I  thought  the  matter  over  last 
night  before  I  went  to  sleep  and  thought  it  over  thoroughly  and  now  I  have  come  to  a 
conclusion.  You  made  the  statement  yesterday  that  the  Secretary  and  the  Commis- 
sioner are  up  against  it  in  this  matter;  that  it  is  ^>ing  to  go  through.  My  chiefs  are 
in  the  same  way;  we  are  up  against  it.  The  portions  that  we  have  sold  before,  large 
tracts,  we  never  realized  up  to  our  expectations,  and  I  feel  that  if  our  surplus  lands 
are  sold,  we  will  not  realize  an  adequate  amount  from  them  either.  Yesterday  I  was  as 
a  swimmer,  when  a  shock  came  I  dove  to  avoid  the  danger,  to-day  I  came  to  the  surface, 
shake  my  head  and  fill  my  lungs  with  a  fresh  breath.  I  thought  the  bill  through 
after  it  was  explained  to  me  last  night,  and  I  think  it  best  to  cut  the  proposed  comrais- 
eion  from  five  to  three  persons.  I  also  want  to  cut  down  the  salaries  of  the  timber 
cruisers  from  $8  to  $5  per  day.  The  State  of  Montana  is  permitted  to  take  two  sections 
of  land  in  each  township  for  school  purposes,  but  if  those  certain  sections  are  already 
occupied  by  Indian  allotments  the  State  is  given  the  privilege  of  locating  other  lands 
in  lieu  thereof  in  some  other  place.  We  object  to  it  in  that  form.  The  State  can  select 
other  lands  in  lieu  in  that  same  township,  but  I  do  not  want  them  to  go  out  of  the 
township  and  take  the  choicest  land.  As  to  the  acreage  set  aside  for  horse-breeding 
piirpoBes,  I  want  to  ask  that  500,000  acres  be  set  aside  for  that  purpose  and  no  le«s. 

MORACE  Long  Bear.  I  took  tliat  horse-breeding  bill  last  night  and  studied  it  very 
thoroughly,  and  I  know  that  most  of  the  Indians  have  no  definte  comprehension  of  it; 
we  do  not  understand  it  thon)uehly.  Carl  Leider,  Frank  Shively,  and  mvself,  and 
others  who  could  read,  took  that  oill  and  explained  it  to  the  Indians  in  their  language, 
and  they  were  unable  to  understand  it  for  all  that.  I  suggest  that  you  take  this  bill 
and  put  it  in  writing,  in  simple  language,  in  order  that  we  may  explain  it  to  the  Indians 
so  tluit  they  can  understand  it  fully  and  act  intelligently  upon  it.  I  have  read  the 
bill  and  there  are  some  big  words  in  it;  I  took  my  p<Kket  dictionary  to  look  for  their 
meanings  and  when  I  looked  for  a  word  instead  of  finding  it  explained  there  would  be  a 
reference  back  to  some  other  word,  and  it  is  confusing  and  I  want  simple  words  that 
are  not  confusing  on  an  important  matter  like  this.  I  have  reached  the  point  of  man- 
hood, of  maturity,  and  I  have  reached  the  point  of  self-support.  I  am  depended  upon 
by  my  wife,  children,  mother,  and  others.  WTien  a  person  is  in  that  condition  he 
Bhoula  be  given  a  square  deal.  I  live  an  honest  and  upright  life  and  I  want  that 
request  granted  as  to  simplifying  the  wording  of  the  bill  so  that  we  can  understand  it. 
After  doing  that  we  will  take  the  simplified  form  as  given  by  you  and  study  it  over  so 
thiit  we  may  thoroughly  understand  it. 
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ramembering  all  they  have  said  by  referring  to  it.  I  am  not  that  way,  what  I  use  my 
brain,  and  in  speaking  I  use  my  memory  and  in  a  talk  like  this,  we  speak  much  and 
afterwards  I  may  foiget  one  or  two  statements  made  by  me.  I  have  traveled  also;  I 
have  not  been  all  the  time  on  this  reservation.  The  Indian  people  living  on  the  differ- 
ent reservations  all  have  faults  and  mean  ways  about  them,  but  we,  the  Crows,  the 
friends  of  the  white  people,  seem  to  be  the  first  to  be  treated  like  this^  while  you  favor 
the  other  Indian  tribes  who  have  not  been  friendly  to  you.  Now,  it  will  take  some 
time  to  collect  all  this  talk  and  put  it  in  decent  shape  to  send  forwsurd.  Among 'the 
members  of  the  Crow  tribe  there  are  several  boys  who  have  been  educated;  they  are 
of  Crow  blood,  but  they  know  the  white  man's  ways.  The  time  has  come  for  them  to 
act  for  us.  If  this  matter  had  come  up  to  us  after  a  full  compliance  with  all  of  the 
treaty  stipulations  for  the  last  cession  of  land  and  we  had  received  the  payment 
promised,  this  matter  would  be  easy  now;  as  it  is  now,  our  business  should  be  attended 
to  by  this  committee  of  our  young  men.  A  number  of  children  have  not  been  alloUed 
as  yet,  and  I  think  some  of  the  Indians  who  are  entitled  have  not  received  allotments, 
ana  I  think  some  of  them  have  not  received  their  grazing  lands.  All  of  these  and  any 
other  matters,  I  want  to  send  these  educated  young  men,  the  agent,  and  yourself  to 
Washington  to  plan  for  us,  and  the  every  act  of  this  committee  will  be  the  act  of  me  and 
my  people. 

Coyote  Runs.  Over  on  the  other  side  of  the  railroad  track,  nine  years  ago  we  had 
a  shade  made  of  trees,  and  under  it  we  had  a  council  like  this,  and  it  consumed  seven 
days.  Ten  men  represented  the  tribe  as  speakers,  and  I  was  one  of  the  ten  others 
selected  to  oppose  tne  first  ten  in  case  of  emergency.  I  was  instructed  to  hang  on  to 
the  land  and  not  to  let  it  go.  The  Great  Father  sent  two  men  here  (Messrs.  Hoyt  and 
McNeely),  and  one  of  them  had  eyeglasses.  These  men  told  us  that  the  Great  Father 
wanted  a  portion  of  our  land.  From  the  description  as  it  now  appears  on  the  map,  we 
let  the  ceaed  portion  ^.  At  first  we  asked  $2  an  acre,  but  the  white  men  representinff 
the  Government  said  it  was  too  much  money,  and  we  cut  it  down  to  $1.50  an  acre,  and 
the  commissioners  said  yes,  and  we  all  said  yes,  and  agreed  to  let  it  go  for  that. 
We  gave  our  consent  on  tne  seventh  day  of  the  council  at  12  o'clock.  Of  the  prople 
who  heard  the  proceedings  of  the  council  that  day,  many  of  the  old  people  have  died, 
and  these,  the  living,  are  the  remnants  of  the  former  number,  have  not  been  paid  what 
they  were  promised  for  this  land.  Now  with  that  obstacle  in  front  of  you,  you  jump 
over  it  and  try  to  take  the  remainder  of  our  lands  from  us.  These  are  the  reasons  why 
we  are  trying  hard  to  provide  some  way  whereby  we  can  defer  it.  At  that  time,  if 
the  stipulations  of  the  a^eemont  made  had  been  complied  with  and  a  matter  of  this 
kind  comes  up,  everything  would  be  all  right.  The  Indian  tribes  of  the  Northwest, 
surrounding  tne  Crows,  all  have  bad  faults,  have  bad  names.  They  acted  in  baa 
faith  with  the  Government  many  times,  and  we  are  in  the  center  of  them  all,  and  I 
think  we  are  a  good-hearted  people,  kindly  in  all  our  dealings  with  the  Government, 
and  have  acted  in  good  faith. 

We  have  the  reputation  of  being  friendly  to  the  people  coming  from  the  rising  of  the 
sun  and  the  setting  of  the  sun  up  to  the  present  time.  We  have  that  reputation  and 
we  are  going  to  keep  it  to  the  end  of  time.  Why  is  it  that  the  lands  are  taken 
from  us,  the  friendly  Indians,  while  the  hostile  Indians  are  permitted  to  hold  theirs? 
We  have  sent  our  children  to  school  to  learn  the  white  man's  way  so  that  they 
mkht  use  this  knowledge  as  a  train  uses  an  engine  with  a  light  in  the  front  of  it  to 
help  and  to  show  where  it  is  going.  I  consider  this  land  to  be  mine,  and  it  is  mine. 
I  voice  the  sentiment  of  my  people  when  I  ask  that  a  delegation  of  our  young  men, 
the  Indian  agent,  and  yourself,  go  to  Washington  and  see  the  President  and  whatever 
you  do,  whemer  it  is  successful  or  not,  we  wfll  abide  by  it. 

Thb  Bread.  I  was  alarmed  yesterday  when  you  touched  on  the  subject  of  taking 
tem  me  what  I  make  my  living  by.  My  chiefs,  with  the  consent  of  all  the  tribes, 
ceded  a  portion  of  their  lands  on  uie  other  side  of  Fort  Custer,  and  we  have  not  received 
the  many  things  promised  that  were  promised  us  for  it.  And  now  the  Government 
8tei>s  right  over  and  proposes  to  take  the  surplus  lands  of  tlie  reservation  and  under 
this  present  bUl  we  will  experience  the  same  tning  as  we  did  from  the  otlier  agreement. 
At  the  treaty  on  the  Platte  River  our  chiefs  promised  to  send  the  children  to  school. 
Now  we  have  boyB  who  have  gone  to  school  and  I  believe  they  can  obtain  a  better 
measure  by  going  to  Wasliington  with  the  agent  and  yourself  and  I  and  my  followers 
will  approve  every  action  they  may  take  in  matters  pertaining  to  our  people. 

Hoop  on  Forehead.  The  people  who  are  friendly  to  each  other  come  together 
and  talk  in  a  friendly  manner,  in  a  nice  way,  even  if  tliey  have  anything  important 
to  talk  about  they  will  pass  the  time  of  the  day  and  then  proceed  to  busmess.  As  I 
stand  here,  I  speak  for  a  district  whose  chiefs  have  all  passed  away.  The  past  few 
yean  I  have  made  my  own  living  and  am  self-supporting.    From  the  boimaary  line 
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why  we  are  lianging  back.  The  people  surrounding  this  tribe  who  wear  the  breech- 
cloth  are  all  &iulty  and  have  mean  ways  and  have  a  grudge  against  the  white  people,  and 
they  are  your  fiivorites  and  you  grant  nearly  everytning  they  ask  and  do  not  open  their 
reservation,  but  when  we,  the  friends  of  the  white  people,  ask  anything  you  always 
defer  it,  make  evasive  replies,  and  do  not  keep  your  promises.  \\Tiy  do  you  jump 
on  ufl  firBt,why  not  on  the  other  Indians  (Sioux,  Cheyenne,  Blackfeet,  Nez  Pcrces, 
Shoshoni).  This  is  the  sentiment  of  the  wnole  Crow  tribe,  without  a  single  dissenting 
voice.  We  are  all  of  one  mind,  and  it  has  been  expressed  by  the  preceding  speakers 
to-day,  and  it  is  what  we  want  granted,  and  it  is  up  to  go  yourself  to  W^hington  and 
take  the  agent  and  several  educated  young  men  to  confer  and  plan  and  get  the  best  you 
can  for  us  in  these  matters,  and  everything  you  do  there  will  be  sanctioned  by  all  the 
members  of  this  tribe.  My  own  idea,  my  own  mind ,  is,  if  I  were  you  and  in  your  place 
I  would  treat  with  these  other  tribes  first  and  leave  this  tribe  for  the  last,  so  that  we 
Crows  could  continue  to  receive  benefits  from  our  lands  longer  than  any  other  Indians. 
If  this  opening  of  our  lands  is  bound  to  come  and  there  is  no  getting  away  from  it  and 
the  white  people  are  to  come  among  us,  we  sincerely  hope  that  they  will  be  good  people 
and  good  neighbors  to  us,  and  we  want  to  understand  this  matter  before  us  so  that 
we  can  prepare  for  the  coming  of  the  white  men  as  our  neighbors.  One  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  is  that  any  Indian  owning  an  allotment  under  an  irrigation  ditch, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Secretary,  cpuld  give  up  his  40  or  80  acres  of  valuables  agri- 
cultural land  and  take  ten  times  as  much  grazing  land  for  it;  this  clause  I  object  to 
decidedly,  and  do  not  want  it  nor  anything  similar  to  it  in  the  bill. 

If  at  anv  time  any  trouble  comes  up  from  any  source  whatever  and  your  services 
are  needed  to  help  those  people,  the  Crows,  I  want  you  to  put  forth  extra  efforts  in  theii^ 
behalf.  We,  the  Crows,  have  petitioned  that  the  agent  be  retained.  1  have  never 
seen  the  agent's  lace,  because  I  am  blind;  but  I  have  heard  his  voice  often  and  he 
haa  a  very  kind  voice,  because  his  talks  are  always  good;  he  is  always  trying  to  help 
the  Indians  individuallv  and  collectivelv.  Some  oif  the  young  men  have  started  on 
as  well  as  they  could  after  being  asked  by  the  agent,  Chief  Plenty  Coos,  and  others 
who  are  trying  to  help  us,  and  have  farmed  their  lands  so  that  they  could  make  their 
living  from  their  allotments,  that  they  might  be  benefited  and  be  self-supporting, 
and  it  has  been  up  to  the  agent  to  find  a  market  for  the  products  of  the  reservation  in 
excess  of  our  personal  needs  and  to  get  them  a  fair  market  price,  and  he  has  done 
this  for  U8.  Of  all  the  Indians  in  this  country  the  Crow  Indians  are  the  ones  who  love 
the  white  people  and  follow  uncomplainingly  the  policies  of  the  Department;  no 
matter  how  many  times  they  have  been  changed  from  one  administration  to  another 
they  haye  always  obeyed.  I  am  57  years  of  age,  and  from  the  time  I  can  remember 
I  have  no  recollection  of  any  harm  done  by  the  Crows  to  any  white  man,  and  these, 
the  living  ones  you  see  before  you,  have  no  desire  to  deviate  from  that  rooted  thought. 
The  sentiment  of  the  tribe  is  that  a  delegation  of  the  educated  young  men  with  your- 
self and  the  agent  should  go  to  Washington  and  go  before  the  Department  and  com- 
mittees to  make  our  wishes  known,  and  whatever  they  do  and  come  back  to  make 
report  of  the  actions  taken  in  any  tribal  matters  we  will  stand  by  it. 

Albert  Anderson..  We  macle  a  treaty  with  the  Government  in  1901.  I  think 
that  we  were  promised  a  great  many  good  things — lots  of  cattle,  slieep.  and  over  half 
a  million  dollars,  and  we  let  that  land  go.  Then  we  uicked  out  about  six  educated 
Indian  boys  to  read  about  the  treaty  that  was  maae  with  us— Carl  Tx»ider,  Will 
Leighton.  George  Suis,  Joe'C'ooper,  Frank  Shane,  and  George  Pease;  and  Fred  Miller, 
the  head  clerk,  made  out  these  articles  for  us.  You  are  sent  by  the  Great  Father, 
and  I  want  you  to  help  these  people  to  the  actual,  real  things;  if  there  is  anything  of 
doubtful  character,  that  is  not  good,  the  things  of  one  mind  are  the  things  to  follow. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  some  forty  or  lifty  years  ago  the  treaties  that  were  made 
contained  expressions  that  the  children  should  be  sent  to  school  and  when  they 
returned  they  could  assist  their  i)eople.  Now,  of  all  the  leading  chiefs  of  that  time 
there  are  none  living  at  present;  but  what  they  said  in  these  former  treaties  we  are 
willing  to  substantiate  by  our  actions,  and  now  we  are  willing  to  leave  everything  of 
importance  to  these  educated  young  men  to  art  in  these  matters  for  the  tribe.  Sup- 
posing a  man  owes  a  store  and  has  traded  at  the  store  up  to  the  amount  of  $100,  and 
after  the  bill  has  stood  several  years  this  man  <'ome8  to  the  store  and  wishes  to  trade 
on  credit  without  settling  any  of  the  old  account,  what  would  be  the  result?  That  is 
the  same  condition  with  the  ceded  portion  down  here.  The  sentiment  of  the  whole 
tribe  is  we  want  to  defer  this  thin?  until  all  the  conditions  and  stipulations  of  our 
former  treaty  are  complied  with  and  that  we  can  actually  see  the  result,  and  then  we 
will  have  a  smiling  face  and  be  willing  to  treat  further  for  the  surplus  lands.  Suppose 
these  Indians  possessed  lots  of  money — enough  to  hire  a  prospector  to  go  to  all  these 
different  mountains  to  hunt  for  minerals — they  would  find  five  different  minerals — 
gold,  silver,  oopper,  coal,  and  oil.    We  are  sending  a  committee  to  give  up  this  land, 
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It  being  the  policy  of  Congress  to  open  up  all  surplus  reservation  lands  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  believing  it  will  be  better  for  the  Indians  to  be  thus  merged  witn  the 
white  people,  it  is  useless  to  close  your  eyes  to  the  fact  that  it  is  certainly  going  to  be 
brought  al)out,  and  in  your  speeches  to-day  you  have  shown  that  you  are  going  to 
meet  this  difficulty  in  an  excellent  manner.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  to  protect  the  Indians,  and  to  see  that 
they  are  properly  and  fairly  dealt  with  and  that  the  legislation  enacted  by  Congress 
shall  be  just  ana  equitable  to  all  of  the  tribes.  I  am  delighted  to  see  the  change  in 
sentiment  that  has  taken  place  in  this  assemblage  since  yesterday  afternoon;  alter 
discussing  the  matter  among  yourselves  you  seem  to  have  come  to  a  very  wise  con- 
clusion. I  have  great  confidence  in  the  four  young  men  whom  you  have  named  as 
your  representatives,  and  believe  them  to  be  men  of  good  judgment,  and  that  they 
will  be  prudent  and  act  for  the  best  interests  of  the  tribe.  I  believe  that  by  presenting 
the  matter  as  the  young  men  of  your  committee  can  do  to  the  conmiittees  of  Congress 
that  certain  modifications  can  be  made  for  the  opening  of  your  surplus  lands,  and 
should  your  conunittee  conclude  it  advisable  to  engage  in  the  raising  of  horses,  as 
contemplated  by  the  other  bill,  that  proposition  will  be  explained  to  them  while  in 
Washington,  so  that  they  may  fully  imderstand  it,  and  I  promise  you  my  hearty 
cooperation  in  assisting  your  committee  in  every  way  that  I  can.  1  am  confident 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  will  be 
very  pleased  when  I  report  the  conclusion  which  you  have  reached  here  to-day. 
As  I  stated  yesterday,  my  friends,  if  it  were  in  my  power  to  have  every  reservation 
remain  intact  as  it  is  at  present,  and  believed  it  would  be  best  for  the  Indians,  I 
would  gladly  do  anything  to  have  them  remain  so,  but  it  is  now  impossible.  Congress 
has  determined  upon  opening  them,  and  we  must  therefore  meet  it  reasonably  so  as 
to  obtain  the  best  possible  remuneration.  I  believe  that  by  proper  presentation  of 
the  matter  by  your  committee  to  the  committees  of  Congress,  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  that  a  provision  in  the  act  may  be  secured  for  all 
of  your  grazing  lands  and  arid  lands  to  be  sold  in  the  discretion  of  tne  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  within  a  reasonable  time,  so  that  the  cattle  of  white  people  grazing  thereon, 
free  of  charge,  will  not  be  an  injustice  to  you. 

The  irrigable  lands  and  agricultural  lands  will  soon  be  tal#n  up,  there  is  no  question 
about  that;  they  will  be  taken  under  the  reclamation  and  homestead  acts,  but  it  is 
for  your  grazing  lands  that  you  need  to  have  a  provision  inserted  in  the  bill,  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  dispose  of  such  lands  in  his  discretion,  so  that  you  may 
thus  receive  prompt  payment  therefor.  The  bill  provides  for  the  appointment  of  a 
commission  to  examine,  classify,  and  appraise  your  lands  into  the  different  classes 
which  I  explained  to  you  yesterday,  therefore  your  mineral  lands  will  be  fully  de- 
termined and  whatever  will  be  received  for  them  under  the  mineral-land  laws  will  be 
f  laced  to  your  credit,  the  same  as  the  other  classes  of  lands,  only  at  a  different  price, 
have  little  doubt  but  that  vour  committee  will  be  able  to  have  some  changes  and 
modifications  brought  about  tliat  will  be  to  your  likine,  and  that  your  interests  will  be 
fully  protected  by  the  desired  modifications  in  the  bill  which  I  read  to  you  yesterday. 
I  am  confident  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  would  oppose  very  strongly  any  legislation  whereby  your  interests  were  not 
fully  protected.  Any  legislation  enacted  without  having  your  interests  protected 
would  be  opposed  by  these  officials,  and  they  could  even  go  so  far  as  to  suggest  its  dis- 
approval by  the  President.  Remember  there  are  three  branches  of  the  Government, 
executive,  legislative,  and  judicial.  The  President  of  the  United  States  is  the  execu- 
tive head  and  it  becomes  his  duty  to  execute  the  laws.  In  matters  pertaining  to  Indian 
affairs,  land  patents,  and  pensions,  the  acts  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  are  the  acts 
of  the  President.  And  wnile  we  are  all  confident  and  feel  sure  that  the  President  and 
oflicials  of  the  Interior  Department  will  do  everything  possible  to  protect  your  in- 
terests, the  Congress  must  be  convinced  of  the  justice  of  your  requests  in  order  to  pre- 
vent anything  becoming  a  law  that  will  not  protect  your  interests  fully,  and  I  there- 
fore regard  the  conclusion  you  have  reached  a  most  admirable  one.  This  being  a  very 
important  matter  to  you  people,  I  desire  to  ascertain  the  sentiment  of  this  assemblage 
and  will  now  ask  you  if  it  is  the  wish  of  this  council  to  appoint  the  four  young  men — 
Carl  Leider,  James  Hill,  Frank  Shively,  imd  George  Pease — suggested  by  your  speak- 
ers, as  a  committee  for  the  purposes  stated  in  their  speeches  here  this  afternoon;  that 
they,  in  company  with  their  agent,  proceed  to  Wasnington  as  soon  as  departmental 
authority  can  be  obtained,  to  present  matters  to  the  officials  of  the  Department  and 
committees  of  CouCTess,  as  requested  by  all  of  your  speakers  here  to-day.  If  such  is 
the  sentiment  of  tne  council  I  wish  you  would  manifest  it  by  standing  up — all  in 
favor  of  same  rise  to  your  feet. 

The  question  coming  so  abruptly  appeared  not  to  have  been  understood  by  the 
Indians,  only  about  twenty-five  of  whom  stood  up,  whereupon  Inspector  McLaugJiLixL 
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is  a  big  talk.  I  heard  it,  and  felt  glad  about  it.  People  when  they  come  together  and 
have  a  deal  of  this  kind,  talk  it  over  and  when  they  decide  to  have  it,  it  is  good, 
and  when  they  decide  not  to  have  it  is  not  good.  Now  there  is  a  movement  on  foot 
to  select  a  committee  to  send  to  Washington,  and  when  it  goes  our  eves  will  be  watching 
and  ears  listening  for  news  from  them.  When  the  word  comes  tack  that  Inspector 
McLaughlin  helped  us  in  every  way  he  could,  then  we  will  be  glad.  When  Indian 
inspectors  come  here  and  we  talk  to  them,  they  do  not  always  seem  to  listen  to  what  we 
say.  The  white  people  have  now  presumably  been  to  all  the  springs  and  creeks  next 
to  tiie  moimtaj  is  looting  and  spying  at  them,  so  they  can  file  on  them  when  the  time 
comes. 

I  make  my  living  practically* from  the  water,  and  that  is  the  thing  I  eat  by.  Now, 
if  you  go  with  this  delation  to  Washington,  as  you  have  promised  to  help  them  I 
want  you  to  help  them  m  every  way  that  is  in  your  power.  You  know  this  land,  for 
you  went'all  over  it  a  couple  of  years  ago.  In  the  hills,  where  I  am  allotted  my  grazing 
lands,  there  are  springs  and  creeks,  but  the  allotments  to  the  children  do  not  answer 
the  purpose  for  which  they  were  made.  This  matter,  talking  the  land  proposition 
over,  is  a  good  thing.  Our  not  being  paid  for  the  last  land  sold  is  the  reason  for  our 
hesitancy.  I  asked  the  agent  at  that  time  to  fence  the  remainder  of  the  reservation, 
and  he  said  it  would  be  done.  He  seems  to  have  forgotten  that,  as  the  fence  has  not 
yet  been  built.  You  whites  aie  taught  to  know  things,  I  myself  don't  know  much, 
and  do  not  know  the  white  man's  method  of  doing  things,  but  there  are  lots  of  our 
young  men  capable  of  doing  things  as  the  white  men  do,  who  are  looking  around  to 
see  how  they  can  make  progress.  Now,  among  my  people  some  of  them  have  a  great 
deal  of  property  in  the  way  of  stock  and  that  is  the'main  reason  we  are  hesitating  about 
this  business.  One  thing  you  told  us  seems  to  me  as  not  good,  and  I  do  not  like  it. 
In  the  bill  one  provision  is  made  whereby  an  Indian  can  relinc^uish  his  allotment 
under  the  ditch  and  can  take  ten  times  the  number  of  acros  of  grazmg  land.  I  do  not 
like  that  and  I  do  not  want  it  to  appear  in  the  bill.  As  for  myself,  I  am  under  the 
ditch,  and  the  land  is  valuable  and  nice,  and  I  am  going  to  stay  there.  If  I  could  fence 
my  grazing  land  I  could  fully  utilize  that  acreage,  because  I  have  lots  of  stock  of 
my  own.  Every  bit  of  water,  streams  and  springs,  on  this  reservation  is  allotted  and 
owned  by  these  Indians  individually.  The  reason  I  give  you  this  talk  is  because  you 
promised,  to  help  us  and  you  give  me  hope. 

Deer  Nose.  I  was  not  here  yesterday  to  hear  the  talk,  but  it  seems  the  general 
sentiments  and  expressions  made  are  giving  our  lands  away.  If  Pretty  Eagle  and 
Spotted  Horse  [two  great  Oow  chiefs  who  died  a  few  years  ago]  were  here  they  would 
flatly  refuse  and  would  send  these  men  out  and  break  up  the  council.  If  we  do  this, 
what  will  be  the  result?  We  will,  however,  take  the  consec^uences  of  it.  Now,  as  to 
the  delegation,  I  want  James  Hill,  Carl  Leider,  Frank  Shively,  Horace  Long  Bear, 
David  Stewart,  and  as  sixth  man.  Plenty  Coos,  and  I  ask  them  to  make  their  plans 
and  agree  to  them  before  they  go,  and  they  will  be  more  likely  to  get  the  best  out  of  it. 

Inspector  McLaughlin.  jSy  friends,  from  your  talk  I  realize  that  you  are  disap- 
pointed at  not  receiving  payments  for  your  last  ceded  strip  north  of  Fort  Custer,  but 
you  need  not  feel  uneasy  alx)Ut  that,  as  you  will  eventually  receive  all  the  money  that 
was  promised  you  for  it  or  that  the  land  will  bring.  That  land  was  opened  by  an  act  of 
Congress  and  was  not  opened  under  the  agreement  that  you  made  in  1899,  and  that 
accounts  for  your  disappointment.  But,  as  I  have  just  stated,  you  will  receive  every 
dollar  that  the  land  will  bring  as  was  provided  in  the  legislation  that  opened  it.  It  is 
not  coining  in  as  rapidly  as  was  expected,  but  you  will  eventually  receive  it  all.  It  is 
for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  question  of  legislation,  a  bill  for  which  has  Already  been 
introduced,  that  I  am  here  to  meet  you  people,  and  I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the 
good  sense  that  you  have  manifested  in  discua«dng  it  and  the  practical  view  you  have 
taken  of  this  matter  in  your  talks  to-day.  A  great  change  has  taken  place  in  sentiment 
among  you  since  last  evening  regarding  the  matter  presented  to  you.  I  note  your  will- 
ingness to  meet  the  Department  and  Congress  part  wavon  this  proposition,  and  I  know 
that  it  will  be  very  pleasing  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs,  who  will  both  do  everything  they  can  to  help  you,  so  that  you  may 
know  exactly  what  to  expect  and  what  you  will  have  coming  to  you  and  about  the 
time  the  payments  will  be  made  on  the  different  classes  of  land.  I  regard  this  com- 
mittee that  you  have  chosen  to  represent  you  an  admirable  one,  and  the  idea  inspiring 
it  as  thoughtful  and  wise.  I  fully  believe  that  the  young  men  you  have  mentioned, 
together  with  your  agent,  and  what  I  may  be  able  to  do  myself  in  the  matter,  may 
succeed  in  bringing  about  an  understandmg  with  the  Congressional  delegation  from 
this  State  and  obtain  the  cooperation  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs,  and  your  committee  will  be  able  to  tell  you  exactly  what  will 
be  done  upon  their  arrival  home.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  Congressional  committee  will 
be  ready  to  listen  to  reasonable  requests  and  modifications  along  the  lines  of  the  bill  to 
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promise  to  do  every  thing  I  can  to  bring  about  the  necessary  authority  for  this  com- 
mittee to  proceed  to  Washington,  and  also  to  aid  the  committee  all  in  my  power  before 
the  Department  and  the  Congressional  committees.  My  friends,  this  has  been  a  very 
pleasant  assemblage,  beginning  yesterday  noon  and  ending  this  evening,  and  I  am 
nighly  pleased. 

After  my  arrival  in  this  State  and  before  coming  here  I  learned  of  certain  conten- 
tions, bickerings,  and  strife  that  had  been  existing  on  this  reservation  for  some  months 
past,  and  I  hope  that  all  unpleasant  feelings,  if  any  now  exists  among  you,  will  pass 
away  as  you  leave  this  hall.  You  should  work  together  for  the  general  good  and  forget 
all  differences.  Whether  you  belong  to  the  Crow  Indian  Lodge  or  whether  you 
belong  to  the  Buffaloes,  now  called  the  Elks,  you  are  all  Crows  and  one  people,  and 
you  should  have  no  differences  or  bickerings  among  you.  Remember  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  the  best  friend  of  the  Indians,  and  the  officials  here  are  the. proper  persons  to 
^o  to  when  you  are  in  doubt  or  in  trouble.  Do  not  listen  to  evil-dispased  persons  who 
invariably  have  a  selfish  object  in  view  when  they  try  to  inculcate  discord  and  dis- 
content among  you.  You  should  always  listen  to  the  advice  of  the  official  here  who  is 
the  representative  of  the  Department  and  you  will  always  have  a  good  backing. 

The  late  decision  of  the  grand  jury  in  Helena  has  wiped  out  everything  reflecting 
upon  your  agent  and  all  is  clear  ana  clean  on  this  reservation,  and  you  should  now 
start  in  without  any  ill  feeling  and  let  bygones  be  bygones.  I  shall  leave  here  carrying 
with  me  a  very  warm  recollection  of  the  manner  in  which  you  have  treated  me  and  I 
shall  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  splendid  manner  in  which  you  have 
met  this  important  matter. 

Strong  Well  Known.  I  came  down  to  hear  the  chiefs  talk  and  the  educated  boys, 
knowing  that  I  have  to  go  with  them,  no  matter  which  way  our  land  matters  go. 
Everything  you  look  at,  the  clothing,  the  food,  everything  comes  from  the  ground. 
Now,  the  decision  of  this  council  is  to  send  a  delegation  to  Washington.  In  matters 
of  this  kind  they  should  go  direct  to  the  fountain  head  and  there  have  a  decision 
made  for  the  tribe.  We  have  decided  on  a  delegation  of  six,  but  I  heard  it  said  this 
afternoon  that  we  were  to  select  a  delegation  from  each  district,  aod  of  those  elected 
there  is  none  from  the  Lodgegrass  district.  We  would  like  to  have  a  capable  man 
from  that  district,  as  we  have  several  of  them,  and  although  your  election  has  been 
held,  I  want  to  name  Joseph  Martinez  to  represent  us  also. 

White  Man  Runs  Him.  From  the  time  I  remember  my  first  chiefs,  Iron  Bull  and 
several  others,  they  had  a  council  and  made  a  treaty  and  we  were  told  to  educate 
our  children,  and  we  have  done  it,  knowing  that  these  boys  would  some  day  represent 
us.  When  we  name  these  six  committeemen  to-day  we  put  them  in  front  of  us  as  a 
shield  to  their  people,  to  help  us.  Everything  this  council  has  done  is  al'  right  and  I 
like  it.  I  have  not  the  mind  to  comprehend  what  the  Great  Father  is  going  to  do, 
but  those  young  men  will  go  and  hear  him  by  first  word  from  his  mouth,  and  it  will 
be  good.  When  I  speak,  wliether  it  is  to  a  chief  or  anyone  else,  I  like  to  speak  to  his 
face.  Big  Medicine  and  Fire  Bear  should  have  Joseph  Martinez  go  to  represent  Lodge- 
grass.  I  want  you  delegates  to  talk  to  the  officials  in  Washington  ana  try  to  do  the 
best  you  can  for  your  people.  Do  not  toucli  whisky  while  you  are  there  acting  for 
your  kindred.  Remember  that  you  have  the  blood  of  Crow  chiefs  in  your  veins  and 
we  want  you  to  do  for  the  tribe  what  they  would  do  if  they  were  in  your  place.  Do 
it  and  we  will  abide  by  it.  [He  thereupon  takes  the  nearest  of  the  committeemen 
by  the  riglit  hand  and  with  his  left  hana  around  the  neck  makes  a  personal  appeal 
with  the  foregoing  admonition  in  the  name  of  the  tribe,  passing  to  each  of  the  commit- 
tee members  in  turn  with  similar  actions  and  words.] 

Inspector  McLaughlin.  You  have  given  ver\^  good  advice  to  the  committee  and  I 
hope  that  they  will  follow  the  advice  given,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  what  they  will. 
You  people  have  j)laced  a  great  responsibility  on  this  committee  and  it  devolves  upon 
them  to  do  their  duty  honestly,  manfully,  and  earnestly,  and  I  think  they  will. 
During  your  council  you  have  empowered  them  to  act  for  the  tribe  and  there  is  a  great 
responsibility  resting  upon  them  and  I  think  they  will  feel  that  responsibility.    1  am 

r)ing  to  do  everything  in  regard  to  this  matter  that  I  have  promised  to,  as  I  said  before, 
will  do  the  very  best  1  can  to  get  this  committee  authorized  to  go  to  Washington  and 
present  this  matter.  If  I  fail,  do  not  blame  me.  I  will  report  it  fully  to  the  Secretary 
and  the  Commissioner  and  trust  that  they  will  meet  your  wishes  in  this  matter.  And 
should  1  be  tliero  with  them,  which  in  all  probability  I  will,  1  shall  render  them  every 
assistance  in  my  power.  With  myself  and  your  agent  to  aid  them  and  present  your 
matters  as  w(^  fjoth  understand  them,  I  am  in  great  hopes  that  the  ofhcials  of  the 
Department  and  committees  of  Congress  may  concede  what  your  committee  has  been 
instructed  by  you  to  ask  for.  I  appreciate  fully  your  very  great  courtesy  to  me  and 
the  very  orderly  manner  in  which  the  council  has  been  conducted  and  for  which  I 
thank  you.     I  will  bid  you  good-by  and  shake  hands  with  each  and  all  of  you.     I  neg- 
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lected  to  aay  to  you  that  i  will  be  here  at  leaat  until  Sunday,  as  it  will  take  Mr,  Millft 
that  long  to  transcribe  his  notes  and  mo  t^  prepare  my  repr^rt.  I  will  lea^e  one  copy 
of  the  coiUKul  minutes  in  the  a^enc^r  office  for  reiert^tico. 

Scolds  tub  Beau.  The  Indiana  in  the  Lodgegraaa  dial  net  were  doing  well  until 
about  a  year  ago.  A  woman  appeared  upon  the  scene  and  made  trouble.  We  were 
aa  fiflh  in  a  clear  stream  before  that,  and  tnb  woman  muddied  up  the  stream;  but  now 
we  are  again  in  clear  water.  Now,  the  people  here  in  thii?  assemblage  have  elected 
their  delegation  to  yend  to  Waf^hingtOB.  Everything  they  do  we  hope  wUl  be  for  tJie 
best,  but  I  want  you  to  be  there  when  this  del fjga lion  arrives  antJ  give  them  all  the 
ftasistaiiee  you  c*ati. 

When  they  get  there  and  prettent  their  etatement s  iind  reasr^ns  to  tJie  proper  pereonSj 

I  want  you  to  be  as  one  of  thia  committee  and  help  it  in  every  way  pcjseiblc.  The 
re»i^m  I  aak  this  is  thai  when  they  come  to  this  horse-breeding  busineBH,  or  setting 
aside  a  tract  or  tracts  of  land^  I  want  you  to  help  them  in  every  way  you  can  to  have 
that  bmught  Bboui  right.  Agent  Hevnoldi?,  you  are  from  B tilings.  You  were  ap- 
pointed agent  for  the  t  rowis,  to  help  them;  tlmt  is  what  yan  are  here  for.  If  you  are 
to  lead  these  Indians,  as  their  agent  when  thia  delegntion  eete  to  AVa^^hington  with 
Plenty  CcxN*,  1  wnni  you  to  exert  every  effort  in  yuur|>ower  to l^elp  tht^ra.  ,Now,  whea 
this  delegatiftn^^ea  to  Washington  the  whole  triVKe  will  be  looking  toward  them.  You 
are  the  resp*itmible  lu^a^d  of  tliem  aiL  You  take  them  there;  if  no  gocjil  results  take 
place  we  will  feel  bad;  if  you  return  with  good  news  the  whole  tribe  will  rejoice. 

Inspector  McLaughux'  The  hm^ineflai  for  which  you  were  assembled  having  been 
concluded,  I  will  now  say  gtxMl-by,  and  I  shake  hands  with  each  and  all  of  you. 

Council  adjourned  sine  me  at  9,15  p.  m. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  foreeoing  45  typewritten  pages  m  a  correct  tmn&rription  of 
ahorthand  nrftes  taken  l>y  me  of  ^omicils  urld  Ijy  Jamc?  Mcljimghlin,  United  States 
Indiiin  in^fM-r  tor,  with  rhe  Indians  of  the  Crow  Reservation,  Mnntana,  frtkm  February 

II  and  12,  V.m. 

Fred  E.  Mili^eh,  A^enq^  Clerk. 
Cbow  AuftMCY,  Mont,,  Febnturtj  15,  1908. 
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Department  op  the  Interior, 
United  States  Indian  Service, 
Crow  Agenq^y  Mont.,  February  17 ^  1908. 
The  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  D.  C, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  the  result  of  my  council  with  the  Indians  of  the 
Crow  Reservation,  Mont.,  under  Department  instructions  of  December  28,  1907,  with 
reference  to  making  allotments  to  those  of  them  who  have  not  heretofore 
received  allotments,  and  the  opening  of  the  surplus  lands  of  their  reserva- 
tion, as  contemplated  by  Senate  bill  2963,  Sixtieth  Congrea«,  first  session,  a  copy  of 
which  bill  was  furnished  me  to  submit  and  explain  to  the  said  Indians. 

The  council  was  convened  at  the  Crow  Agency  on  the  11th  instant,  with  a  very  full 
attendance  of  the  leading  Indians  of  the  reservation  present,  and  the  questions  under 
consideration  were  very  thoroughly  and  understandingly  discussed  during  its  several 
sessions. 

.  As  may  be  seen  by  the  minutes  of  the  council,  transmitted  herewith  (Exhibit  No. 
1),  the  Indians  throughout  the  first  day's  council  strenuously  objected  to  entertaining 
any  proposition  for  the  opening  of  their  surplus  lands,  and  it  required  patient  reasoning 
to  bring  them  to  consider  the  matter  ra  any  form  as  the  provisions  of  the  bill  above 
referred  to  were  particularly  objectionable  to  them  at  first.  I,  however,  succeeded  in 
convincing  them  that  it  would  be  proper  and  wise  for  them  to  think  the  matter  over 
carefully  and  discuss  it  among  themselves,  and,  after  giving  it  due  consideration,  to 
meet  me  a^in  in  full  council. 

The  Indians  finally  concurred  in  this  suggestion  and  were  in  council  by  themselves 
from  7  p.  m.  until  11  p.  m.  on  February  11  and  again  the  following  forenoon,  I  furnish- 
ing them  with  certain  documents  and  information  on  certain  points  from  time  to  time, 
and  when  our  council  reconvened  at  2  p.  m.  on  the  12th  they  discussed  the  matter 
verv  reasonably,  having  been  brought  by  the  younger  men  of  the  tribe  to  a  better 
understanding  of  the  true  situation. 

^  The  council  minutes  herewith  are  ver>'  full,  being  a  complete  record  of  the  proceed- 
ings throughout  the  council,  and  the  remarkable  change  of  sentiment  and  attitude  of  Uie 
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Indians  with  reference  to  the  opening  of  surplus  lands  of  their  reservation,  occurring 
between  adjournment  of  the  council  on  the  11th  and  its  reconvening  the  following 
afternoon,  as  shown  by  the  respective  speeches  of  tiie  representative  Indians,  was 
largely  due  to  the  influence  of  the  educated,  Englishnspeaking  voung  men,  who,  after 
the  question  had  been  presented  and  fully  explamed,  realized  that  it  would  be  unwise 
for  the  Indians  to  persist  in  holding  out  against  the  policy  of  Congress,  and  the  Indians 
were  thus  brought  to  consider  the  matter  intelligently  and  in  a  very  businesslike 
manner. 

As  may  be  seen  by  the.  council  minutes  herewith,  pages  18  to  45,  inclusive,  the 
Crow  Indians  have  practically  consented  to  the  general  provisions  of  the  said 
Senate  bill,  conditioned,  however,  upon  a  conunittee  of  six  of  tneir  young  men,  whom 
they  have  duly  elected  for  the  purpose,  being  authorized  to  i)roceed  to  Washin^n 
before  further  action  is  taken  on  the  oill,  with  the  hope  of  securing  some  modifications 
in  certain  of  its  provisions  before  its  enactment  is  concluded. 

The  chief  features  of  the  bill  which  they  desire  changed  are: 

First.  That  *he  provision  in  section  4  of  the  bill,  authorizing  the  appointment  of  a 
commission  of  five  members  to  inspect,  classify,  and  appraise  the  surplus  lands,  be 
modified  so  as  to  provide  for  but  three  members. 

Second.  That  provision  be  made  for  the  disposal  of  the  land  classified  os  grazing 
lands,  that  they  may  be  sold  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  so  that 
this  class  of  land  may  be  disposed  of  at  the  earliest  practicable  date  after  being  opened 
to  entry.  This  that  the  Indians  may  receive  payment  therefor  within  a  reasonable 
time  and  not  have  such  grazing  lands  appropriated  by  whites  for  stock  ranges,  free  of 
charge,  and  the  Indians  deprived  of  any  benefit  from  it,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
1,150,000  acres  of  the  northern  part  of  their  reservation,  which  was  opened  to  settlement 
July  16,  1906. 

Third.  That  the  paragraph  in  section  9,  pa^e  9,  of  the  bill,  authorizing  the  relin- 
Quishment  of  irrigable  allotments  and  the  privilege  of  taking  not  exceeding  ten  times 
tne  acreage  of  grazing  land  in  lieu  thereof,  be  eliminated. 

The  foregoing  desired  modifications  are  practically  the  only  changes  that  will  be 
necessary  to  make  to  have  the  bill  meet  the  wishes  of  the  Indians,  and  which,  together 
with  whatever  may  be  determined  upon  by  the  Department  in  reference  to  the  horse- 
breeding  enterprise,  with  the  concurrence  of  their  said  committee,  will,  I  am  confident, 
be  accepted  without  murmur  by  the  Crow  tribe. 

As  above  stated,  the  Crows  have  elected  a  committee  of  six  of  their  young  men  to 
represent  the  tribe  before  the  Department  and  committee  of  Congress  in  this  matter, 
of  whom  five  are  intelligent  English-speaking  youne  men,  from  30  to  40  years  of  a^e, 
and  of  exceptionally  good  habits,  who,  together  with  Plenty  Coos,  the  pnncipal  chief 
of  the  reservation,  have  been  duly  elected  and  authorized  to  act  for  tne  entire  fribe 
in  this  matter  and  that  whatever  they  may  consent  to  will  be  acceptable  to  the  Crow 
people.  And  they  have  also  authorized  that  the  expense  incurred  by  this  committee, 
in  performance  of  the  duty  thus  delegated  to  them,  shall  be  paid  from  any  tribal  funds 
of  the  Crows  available  for  the  purpose. 

I  have  the  confidence  of  these  people  to  a  very  great  extent,  and,  as  may  be  seen 
by  the  council  minutes,  they  have  earnestly  appealed  to  me  to  aid  them  in  this  matter, 
and  that  I,  together  with  Major  Reynolds,  their  agent,  accompany  their  committee  to 
Washington,  or  at  least  to  be  with  them  there,  to  aid  them  in  presenting  their  views 
and  determining  upon  that  which  may  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the  tribe  with  refer- 
ence to  said  Senate  bill  and  also  as  to  the  horse-breeding  proposition,  and,  inasmuch 
as  the  Crows  have  empowered  this  said  committee  to  act  lor  the  tribe  in  this  matter 
and  have  agreed  to  accept  and  abide  by  whatever  the  said  committee  may  decide 
upon,  I  respectfully  recommend  that  the  wishes  of  the  Crows  in  this  respect  be  favor- 
ably considered  and  that  the  committee  be  authorized  to  procceed  to  Washington  as 
early  as  practicable  for  the  purposes  herein  submitted. 

Tne  Crow  Indians  are  well  disposed  and  very  tractable,  and  their  friendly  attitude 
throughout  the  frontier  Indian  wars  and  aid  tney  rendered  the  United  States  troops 
on  numemus  occasions  during  those  trying  times  would  seem  to  merit  consideration 
by  the  Goveninient  in  dealing  with  them  at  this  time,  and  now  that  the  only  request 
they  make  in  practically  consenting  to  the  provisions  of  the  bill  for  opening  their  sur- 
plus lands  is  tnat  the  committee  elected  by  the  tribe  for  the  purpose  oe  authorized  to 
proceed  to  Washington  at  the  expense  of  the  tribe  to  try  and  secure  certain  modifica- 
tions, and  which,  under  the  circumstances,  I  trust  may  be  allowed,  so  that  the  Crows 
may  thus  be  fully  reconciled  to  the  legislation  enacted  for  the  opening  of  their  reser- 
vation, and  which  I  am  fully  confident  they  will  acquiesce  in  with  good  hearts,  pro- 
vided this  committee  is  permitted  to  visit  the  Department  for  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  elected.  Furthermore,  this  committee  being  composea  of  exceptionally 
bright  and  capable  young  men  will  readily  concur  in  anything  which  the  Depart- 
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mfiiU  may  delennine  liptm  in  reierence  to  the  nxaiter,  and  the  concurrence  nf  the  Cfira- 
mittee  in  uny  memnm  will ,  without  tlie  slighteBt  doubt >  be  accepted  and  appmved  hy 
the  Crow  inbe.  The  best  pc>esiblG  feeling;  prevailed  aiuaag  the  ludi^ait!  after  they 
reached  this  coEcliieionj  and  the  resolutions^  with  reference  to  it  were  unanimoualy 
adopted,  Ab  may  also  be  e^en  on  pages  40  to  42  of  the  couuf^il  niinuten,  tlie  following- 
nauied  members  of  the  Crow  Reeerv'ation  were  duly  elected  by  the  tribal  rouncil  as  a 
committee  to  proceed  to  Washingtoii  for  the  purpofles  above  liet  forth,  should  depart- 
mental authonty  for  the  journey  be  obtain ed,  viz:  Plenty  Oww,  Carl  Leider,  Fmnk 
Shively,  James  Hill,  Da\id  Stewart,  and  Horace  Longbear»  this  t^nimitte«  to  be 
accommnied  by  S»  G.  Reynolds^  their  agent,  and  I  to  meet  them  at  the  Department 
upon  being  notified  by  Agent  Reynolda  of  the  date  of  their  departure  from  Crow 
Agency  for  Waaliington.  But  as  to  'my  meeting  them  in  Waeiiinje^n,  a@  refiuested  and 
expectetl  by  the  Indians,  an  order  from  the  Department  directing  me  to  do  so  woujd 
be  necessary,  and  I  therefore  respectfully  submit  the  question  for  depiirtniental  con- 
eideratian  and  inPtnictiona  in  tho  premises^  which  instructions  may  be  sent  me  to 
La  Poiiite  Agency,  Asldand,  Wis-,  for  whidi  »geiicy  I  leave  this  evebing  to  cany  out 
instnietions  of  the  15th  ultinn). 

On  the  13th  instant,  the  morning  after  the  final  adjournment  of  our  council,  a  dele^- 
tion  of  £2  Indians,  moat  of  them  belonging  to  the  Lodgegrafia  district,  called 
upon  me  and  submitted  that  three  of  the  cornmitteemen- elect  belonged  to  the  Big 
Horn  diitrict  and  that  Lodgegrasa,  which  ranks  second  in  iinportance  of  the  districts 
of  the  reservation,  had  no  representative  on  the  committee,  in  consequence  of  which 
they  requeeled  that  George  Pease,  of  the  Lodgegnass  district,  be  substitute<i  for  Horace 
Longbear,  of  the  Big  Horn  district,  and  as  Agent  Reynolds  and  the  other  members  of 
the  committee  concurs  in  the  reasonableness  of  this  request  and  the  said  George  Feaae 
being  an  intelligent  and  well-to-do  mixed  blood  of  the  Crow  tribe,  standing  well  with 
the  Indian?,  I  believe  that  the  substitulion  of  his  name  in  lieu  of  Horace  I^ongbear 
^ould  be  authorized,  and  that  it  will  be  eaually  satisfarCtory  to  the  tribe. 

I  also  incioae  herewith  (Exhibit  No,  2)  letter  of  Chief  Plenty  Coob»  of  the  Pryor 
district  of  the  reservation,  dated  the  15th  instant,  received  by  me  this  morning, 
wherein  ho  requests  that  Alexander  Upsbaw  be  authorized  to  accompany  the  party  aa 
an  additiomil  committee  man.  The  aaid  Alexander  Upfihaw  is  an  educated  full  ^  blood 
Indian »  who  is  now  employed  by  Mr.  Curris,  the  well  known  photographer,  who  is  now 
on  this  reservation  enpged  in  prncuriiig  material  for  hietfjriral  puriJone^.  Alexander 
tlpshaw  would  undoubtedly  add  some  strength  to  the  committee,  and  I  therefore  sub- 
mit the  letter  and  request  of  Chief  '* Plenty  C^xis*'  for  consideration  by  the  Depart- 
ment and  decision  as  to  whether  or  not  the  said  Alexander  Upshaw  may  accompany 
the  elected  committee  as  a  member,  provided  the  said  committee  be  authorized  to 
visit  the  Department,  as  desired  by  the  Crow  tribe. 

In  conclusion,  I  respectfully  submit  that  the  Crow  Indians  having  met  this  question 
very  conmiendably — and  which  is  to  them  a  matter  of  vital  importance — and  that  the 
only  thing  now  necessary  to  satisfy  the  Crow  Indians  and  reconcile  them  to  the  opening 
of  the  surplus  lands  of  their  reservation  is  that  the  committee  which  they  have  elected 
for  the  purpose  be  permitted  to  visit  Washington  and  have  a  conference  with  the  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs  and  Congressional  delegation  from  Montana,  and  considering 
the  question  in  all  of  its  phases  and  of  the  good  feeling  that  will  ensue  from  the  committee 
being  permitted  to  visit  the  Department  before  further  action  is  taken  on  the  said 
Senate  bill  I  therefore  respectfully  recommend  that  the  request  of  the  Crow  tribe  in 
this  respect  be  granted  and  that  Agent  Reynolds  be  notified  as  early  as  practicable  of 
the  decision  reached  by  the  Department  as  to  same,  that  he  may  advise  the  Indiana 
regarding  the  matter. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

James  McLaughlin^ 
United  Slates  Indian  Impecior. 
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Exhibit  Z.  L.  D.  No.  3. 

The  GBANDoif, 
HelenGy  Mont,  February  12,  J908. 

Deab  Mb.  Sebveb  :  Received  your  letter,  and  glad  to  know  you  reached  home 
safely  and  found  things  in  good  shape. 

By  this  time  you  doubtless  have  heard  the  news  and  know  that  the  brush 
was  used;  but  in  case  you  have  not  seen  It,  I  inclose  a  copy  of  the  grand  jury 
report,  as  well  as  an  interview  that  appeared  in  Monday's  paper.  This  has 
worried  the  Washington  man  a  good  deal. 

Mrs.  Grey  is  as  free  as  a  bird,  for  which  we  are  thankful.  That  is  the  blow 
''that  almost  killed  (the  Great)  Father,"  and  I  guess  he  is  awfully  disap- 
pointed. Mrs.  Grey  will  probably  leave  here  to-night  for  Minneapolis.  I  got 
the  authority  needed  to  send  her  ofT  in  good  shape  and  with  no  debts  behind. 

There  was  an  attack  on  our  association  in  last  night's  "  Record  '*  which  bears 
all  the  ear  marks  of  Dalby's  inspiration — if  he  did  not  actually  write  it.  I 
tried  to  get  some  extra  copies  at  the  office,  but  they  have  all  been  bought  up. 

I  hope  to  reach  Parkman  on  the  16th  or  16th  to  see  a  couple  of  frieuds,  and 
to  reach  Denver  (address  Brown  Palace  Hotel)  about  the  20th.  I  will  be  glad 
to  hear  from  you  at  either  place. 

With  kind  regards,  in  which  Mrs.  G.  Joins,  I  am, 

Very  truly,  yours,  M.  K.  Sniffen. 
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CHOW  INDIAN  RESERVATION,  MONT. 


Mr.  Clapp  presented  the  following 

HEARINGS  BEFORE    THE    SENATE    COMMITTEE    ON    INDIAN 
AFFAIRS  ON  BILLS  S.  2087  AND  S.  2968. 


May  27,  1908.— Ordered  to  be  printed. 


United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs, 

Tuesday,  May  26, 1908. 
The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 
Present:  Senators  Clapp  (chairman)  and  Paynter. 

Additional  StatkMknt  of  Mrs.  Helen  Pierce  Grey. 

Mrs.  Grey.  On  looking  over  the  report  of  the  hearings  on  Senate 
))ill  22S7  and  Senate  bill  2903,  I  find  the  following  statements  were 
inadvertently  omitted: 

On  page  233,  after  the  answer  of  Major  McLaughlin,  near  the  top 
of  the  page,  1  made  the  following  statement: 

Mr.  Bur^oR^,  the  missionary  at  Crow  Agency,  on  account  of  the  continual  com- 
plaints apaiiist  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dshkosh,  who  were  the  disciplinarians  in  the  Govern- 
ment school,  upkcd  that  an  inspector  be  sent  from  Washington  to  in8i>ect  the  condi- 
tion of  the  scliool,  and  esfn'cially  to  investigate  these  two  disciplinarians.  The 
inspector  canic,  and  alter  making  a  thorough  investigation  denounced  Mr.  Burgees 
for  making  false  charges  and  approved  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oshkosh.  Before  the  inspector 
got  hack  to  Washington  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oshkosh  went  on  a  drunken  spree  m  the 
school  l/iiildir.g,  and  in  the  boys'  dormitory  building  Mr.  Oshkosh  beat  her.  Mr. 
Reynolds  liad  them  leave  the  agency  on  the  next  train. 

This  should  all  be  a  matter  of  record.  It  must  be  in  the  records 
here  in  Washington  so  far  as  the  inspector  is  concerned. 

On  pa^^c  344,  after  Mr.  Garfield  introduced  the  newspaper  clipping 
as  refuting  my  statement  that  th(»  chief  of  police  of  Billings  was 
warned  that  I  was  a  dangerous  blackmailer,  asking  him  to  have  me 
watched.  I  asked  Secretary  Garfield  if  he  knew  the  source  of  the 
information  contjiined  in  the  clipping  which  he  introduced.  His 
reply  was  that  he  did  not.  I  then  stated  that  it  came  from  the  Bil- 
lings Gazette,  a  paper  owned  by  Mr.  Charles  Bair.  Senator  Dixon 
confirmed  my  stiitement  as  to  the  source  from  which  this  Associated 
Press  tolcg**  'ame.  I  then  said  that  to  discredit  the  ^ca\x^^  ^^I'^vj^i,- 
retary  Garfield's  information  I  would  aub\m\»  \Xie  ioW.cr«vKv^  ^>^.w^s^•» 
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